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This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at July 9, as the LABOUR GAZETTE went to press. It was prepared 
by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


Y JUNE, it seemed clear that the Canadian economy had reached a new 
B stage in the current preparedness program. The stimulus resulting from 
consumer spending and industrial construction in anticipation of possible 
shortages or price rises had slackened off and a different, although equally 
strong, demand pattern was developing. Toa growing extent, labour require- 
ments were being concentrated in the basic industries and the secondary 
manufacturing groups associated with them; in a construction program of 
even larger volume than the record year 1950; in the iron and steel using 
industries producing capital goods; and in a defence program which was just 
getting into production after a necessary time lag. 

With this condition of strong labour demand, employment was at 
the highest point ever recorded. The general index of employment at April 
1 was 173-3 (1939=100), 9 per cent above the figure at the same date in 1950. 
Unemployment was correspondingly low and the number of applications for 
employment on file with the National Employment Service dropped to 136,000 
at June 21 from a winter peak of 304,000. Job vacancies registered in June 
reached 66,000, about 60 per cent higher than in the same month last year. 

In the three main primary industries—agriculture, logging and 
mining—some difficulties were experienced in the early summer in obtaining 
workers, although for different reasons in each case. Farm labour require- 
ments were about the same as last year but the available supply of workers 
was reduced by the pull of alternative employment.opportunities. In response 
to a situation of potential labour shortage, wage rates in agriculture have 
shown a marked rise. In May, the Canada average monthly wage, with 
board, was about $95, some $10 higher than that one year earlier. Loggers 
were in short supply both for seasonal work in British Columbia and for 
the unusually heavy summer cut planned in the east. In the latter region, 
the movement of farmers back to agriculture, relatively unattractive working 
conditions in the woods during the early summer, and competition from other 
industries for the same pool of workers, all limited expansion but the number 
at work in the woods was estimated at 70 per cent above last year’s levels. 
Mining employment in the past year has shown advances in the oil and base 
metal groups but declines in coal and gold mining. In aggregate, employment 
had increased by 12 per cent in the year ending April 1, 1951 in spite of the 
scarcity of men experienced in underground work. 

Some readjustments in the manufacturing labour market were 
evident in June. Lay-offs and short-time work increased as a result of 
reduced sales, government anti-inflation measures and shortages of materials. 
These were chiefly in the consumer durable industries in Ontario and Quebec, 
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such as automobile and electrical appliance plants. In the textile industries, 
short time work became increasingly widespread in the early summer, partly 
due to seasonal factors. 

A series of lay-offs took place in the automobile and parts industry 
during May and June, chiefly due to hold-ups in parts deliveries and lower 
sales volumes. Five major assembly firms and seven parts plants were 
affected. While most of the lay-offs were of short duration, only two or 
three days, there is some indication that production will be carried on at a 
lower level in the latter part of the year. Employment in the industry, includ- 
ing both assembly and parts plants, were reported at 57,000 at April 1, an 
increase of approximately 12,000 in the previous twelve months. 

A drop in residential building and in some types of commercial 
and industrial construction planned for the 1951 season has been more than 
offset by other large-scale investment programs in the engineering, resource 
development and defence construction fields. Contracts awarded in the first 
six months of 1951 totalled $1,178,000,000, more than double the figure in the 
same period last year. In part, this increase in value represents the sharp 
advance in construction costs, but the physical volume of work planned is 
also higher and a larger labour force will be needed. Data on employment at 
April 1 indicates an increase in the working force in this industry, the index 
at that date being 141-5 (1939=100), as against 134-1 one year earlier. The 
labour supply available was generally adequate up until June but scarcities 
were expected to develop as the season progressed. 

The extent of the demands which defence production and military 
requirements will make on the Canadian labour force had become increasingly 
clear by June. In industries engaged directly in defence work, a sharp 
employment-rise has occurred although the number of workers taken on 
was not large in terms of the total labour force. In the aircraft, shipbuilding 
and chemical industries which embrace a large part of the total program, 
employment increased from 68,000 to 80,000 in the year ending April 1. 

Canada’s armed forces now total 80,000 men, it was announced by 
Defence Minister Claxton during June. The total a year ago was 47,000. In 
addition, some 31,000 civilians are employed in national defence work. 

On the supply side, additions to the labour force through immigra- 
tion were much heavier in the first half of this year. Up to May 31, a total 
of 60,000 persons had been admitted to Canada, double the figure in the same 
period last year. About 34,000 of this total were classified as ‘“‘workers’’. 
Nearly 10,000 of these are for farming work; 8,000 were classified as skilled 
workers; 8,000 as unskilled and semi-skilled workers; and 2,000 as domestic 
workers. This reflects in part the channelling of immigrants into areas of 
shortages, such as farming and domestic work, through the organized immi- 
gration movements arranged by the Department of Labour in co-operation 
with the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


IN BRIEF 


The cost-of-living index increased from 182:0 to 184-1 
(1935-9=100) during May. Approximately two-thirds of this increase was 
contributed by higher food prices. ... The value of Canada’s retail trade 
in April was estimated at $817,000,000 as compared to $719,000,000 in the 
corresponding month last year. Motor vehicle sales reached an all-time high 
of $167,000,000, a rise of 48 per cent over April, 1950. . . . Wholesale prices in 
May showed a downward trend for the first time since October. . . . The 
value of domestic exports in May showed a rise to $323,000,000 from $287,- 
000,000 in May, 1950. Exports to the United States rose in value while those 
to the United Kingdom declined slightly. . . . The value of inventories held 
by Canadian manufacturers continued to rise in April, the D.B.S. index 
number reaching 161-8 per cent of the 1947 value. 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of July 10, 1951) 








Percentage Change 














<a from 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous par Date 
revious 
Month ee 
Manpower— 
otal civilian Isbour force. (a)./0....0.....668% Mar. 3 5,172,000 — +1-3 
Persona With JOos (ae. eee kas oe Cede es Mar. 3 5,000, 000 — +4-3 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)..... Mar. 3 172,000 — —44-.9 
Registered for work, N.E.S. 
SA TIAN GIG PELEZION A. Mlemsiniont ids ole guatas Maal «3 June 28 20,037 — 23-4 — 50-6 
Quebec Region pA herby Sr ane Beer eae ae June 28 39, 865 —15-5 — 36-2 
Ontario Region Aspe Winter, oii Aa ee June 28 39,771 +9-9 —17-5 
AUR CS LON Pops «ch tre Me ogein so «dete ache wi June 28 17,761 —15-1 — 37-3 
Peeves ectOle maya | oe ee ooh orm ae June 28 22330 +8-3 —10-9 
otal, Sie Tegionetsnae ye vente: Sc yn8 8 June 28 139,770 —7°5 —31-7 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
TIONG Lt Meese. woRtIEaE . cick. eee ress 5 « June 1 88, 897 —35:0 | —39-3 
Amount of benefit payments................... May $5, 660, 431 —26-3 | —41-0 
Index of employment (1939=100).............. May 1 175-2 +1-1 +9-7 
PTNIT Tere GIO Men eet cee a ae ooh ots OR ae ee April 14,188 +19-6 +82-4 (b) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and lockouts—days lost............... June 128, 150 — +41-5 (b) 
INOSOL WOLrkers anViolved... 4. 04.-Agesse sco June 13, 641 — +106-3 (b) 
Igor air ikee eet te. ue he toe nek os June 52 — +67-5 (b) 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly wages and salaries............. May 1 $49.17 +1-5 +9-6 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................ May 1 $1.14 +1-2] +11-3 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)........ May 1 42-5 +0-2 +0-2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)............... May 1 $48 . 49 +1-5 +11-6 
Cost of living index (av. 1935-39=100)......... June 1 184-1 +1-2 +11-3 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. Av. 1946=100)...... May 1 110-3 +1-4 +0-6 
Totals abourencome (Ciirsun. 6 ioe. os Meee nadieks «« March $758, 000, 000 +2:-3 +16:6 
Industrial Production— 
a Otaletaye Lood= SU 100) sme ccs. econ tes ve us April 218-4 +0:-6 | +14-5 
Wa TIEA CTIA c-n tien. shen eee we acto ons April 228 -5 +0:-3 | +14-7 
Dy OHS HTS DLS we® ccten) octal cl oun Wastes ons « April 199-9 +1-3 +8-1 
XIN ESS) Zee Coe aol, bee en ar April 277-5 —1:0| +24-1 
Trade 
iotanitrnemren yee... fs . Sere tt wdellaons os 2 April $817,400, 000 +0-4 +13-7 
LEDs hc) CSM oats ele Pesos as OS i Gte senas aia oi RE May $323, 400, 000 +9-6 +12:-7 
LW AGEOYEYS ToD x Sede, Pete, Pore eS Oe a May $407 , 400, 000 +3:°-7 +40-4 








(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 
survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 

- (b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 
for same period previous year. 

(c) Revised Series. 

Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 
including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Department 
of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the Labour Gazette. 
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Representatives of hospitals 


and charitable institutions 
and organized labour 
appeared before the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Com- 
mission on May 16, to 
present their views on the 
proposal to extend the coverage of unem- 
ployment insurance to certain categories 
of employees in hospitals and charitable 
institutions. 

The proposal is designed to give 
coverage to maintenance and _ office 
employees of these institutions, similar to 
that which they would have if employed 
in industry (L.G., May, 1951, p. 629). The 
Unemployment Insurance Act at present 
permits a hospital or charitable institution 
to voluntarily elect to insure any group or 
class of its employees; to date only a small 
percentage of employees have been insured 
under this provision. The proposal does not 
affect medical, nursing or technical staff. 


UIC hearing 
re proposed 
coverage of 
hospital 
employees 


Attending the hearing were representa- 
tives of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, the Canadian Hospital Council, 
and the Canadian Red Cross Society. 

The hospitals, while sympathetic, opposed 
the proposal on financial grounds. It was 
pointed out fifty per cent of hospital 
patients received hospital services at less 
than cost, and extension of coverage to 
the classes indicated would mean an added 
financial load for the paying patients to 
bear. They saw no way of meeting the 
additional expense involved other than by 
passing it on to the patients, who are 
already finding it increasingly difficult to 
meet the costs of hospitalization, or else 
by curtailing their services. 

Speaking on behalf of the Canadian’ Red 
Cross, the Society’s representative stated 
that the proposal, if carried out, would 
result in a cost of approximately $25,000 
a year to his organization, and he was 
apprehensive that if administration costs 
of the organization increased to any extent 
the public might be less inclined to 
support the Society. He suggested the 
exclusion of administrative and clerical 
staff from the proposal. 
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Merit 


The trade unions were strongly in 
favour of extending the coverage as 
proposed. They were of the view that 
all employees should be entitled to benefit 
under the Act, and that any existing 
discriminations should be removed. The 
employees who would be covered by the 
proposed extension are in the lower wage 
bracket, it was pointed out, and turnover 
among them is high. The unions there- 
fore, felt, that it was important that these 


employees should not have to suffer 
interruption or loss of unemployment 
benefit because they are employed in 


hospitals or charitable institutions, when in. 
similar occupations elsewhere they would 
normally be covered. 


It was argued that Canadian hospitals 
receive financial assistance from the 
federal, provincial and municipal govern- 
ments, and special grants for indigent 
patients, and that if this assistance is 
insufficient, the appeal should be to the 
governments concerned, and should not be 
a cause for refusing to allow insurance 
coverage to hospital employees. 


Meeting in convention at 
Rapid City, South Dakota, 
the International Associa- 
tion of Public Employment 
Services, awarded its “Cita- 
tion of Merit” to Mr. V. C. 
Phelan, Director of the Canada Branch of 
the International Labour Office. 

The “Citation of Merit” is awarded 
annually to one Canadian and _ one 
American for outstanding contribution in 
the field of public employment service 
development and administration. Cana- 
dian winner of the award in 1950 was 
Dr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour (L.G., July, 1950, p. 986). 


V.C. Phelan 
awarded 
Citation of 


The citation to Mr. Phelan reads as 
follows :— 
V. C. Phelan, Director, Canadian 
Branch of the International Labour 
Organization, Humanitarian, Distin- 
guished Citizen and Devoted Public 
Servant. 


Advocate for enlarging the oppor- 
tunities of useful work for all and 
for minimizing the hazards of 
unemployment to wage-earners and 
to society; 

Pioneer in planning and building a 
system of Unemployment Insurance 
and National Employment Offices in 
Canada; 

Whose knowledge, devoted spirit 
and unique abilities, in serving to 
strengthen the forces of democracy, 


are recognized with appreciation by 
the International Association of 
Public Employment Services at its 
38th Annual Convention in Rapid 
City, South Dakota, June 6, 1951. 
The Association’s 1951 Citation for 
similar contribution in the United States 
was presented to Mr. Harry S. Truman, 
President of the United States. 


The Trades and Labour 
TLC-CCL Congress and the Canadian 
statement on Congress of Labour, recently 
international released a joint statement 
affairs outlining the objectives and 


aims of the two organiza- 
tions in international affairs. 

The Congresses said “the triumph of 
freedom over dictatorship can be achieved 
through the uncompromising resistance of 
the free trade union movement against 
those totalitarian movements which seek 
its destruction.” They also pointed to 
the leading role played by the ICFTU in 
the “resistance against Communism and 
other forms of dictatorship.” 

The statement said in part:— 

We believe that, if the threat to world 
peace is to be overcome without a 
catastrophic global war, the free trade 
unions will necessarily have to play an 
increasingly meaningful role in enlisting 
the forces of freedom in a crusade which 
will mean social betterment for under- 
privileged peoples in lands where hunger 
and exploitation still thrive. It will mean 
that the aims and objectives of free trade 
unionism here in Canada will necessarily 


have to be better understood in the 
councils of government. 


The two organizations pledged themselves 
to strengthen the ICFTU in every manner 
possible, so as to ensure the final triumph 
of democracy over dictatorship, social 
justice over exploitation, and freedom over 
slavery. 


The Institute of Business 
Administration of the 
University of Toronto, has 
released a brochure 


University 
of Toronto 
Institute of 


Business describing the work and 
Administra- scope of the Institute. 
tion The’ “Institute .in> its 


present organizational form 
was established in July, 1950. An Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations had been 
established in 1946 whose “functions were 
to promote the study of industrial rela- 
tions in the widest sense . .. to promote 
research, and to develop contacts with 
business and union leaders.” 
The new Institute has carried on this 
part of the program, and has extended 
activities into new fields. 


These activities include: courses for 
people in business and public life; con- 
ferences on the problems of small busi- 
ness; trade union administration; research 
in human relations, industrial relations, and 
business administration. 


One of the important services offered 
by the Institute is assistance to trade 
unions in conducting educational programs 
concerned with problems of union admin- 
istration and policy. Describing this work, 
the brochure says:— 


It now seems clear that the present 
Institute of Business Administration 
might serve a useful function by pro- 
viding opportunities (1) for the training 
of trade union leaders in problems of 
administration; (2) for the education of 
trade union members in the social and 
economic problems of an _ industrial 
community; and (3) for trade union 
personnel to discuss their problems with 
students and faculty members, and with 
representatives of management. 


In connection with this program, the 
Institute is developing plans to work with 


two union groups, The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Engineers and 


Other Transport Workers, in the field of 


trade union education. 


In addition to these specific programs, 
group conferences have been held on 
many topics including human problems 
in industry, administration of collective 
agreements, and adjustment counselling. 


After 32 years of service 


Thomas with the Department of 
Cantrill Labour, Mr. Thomas 
honoured on Cantrill has retired. At 
retirement the time of his leaving 


he held the position of 
Assistant Accountant in the Annuities 
Branch. 

Officers and colleagues of the Depart- 
ment took the occasion to express their 
esteem and presented Mr. Cantrill with 
a radio and phonograph. The presenta- 
tion ceremony took place on May 17 at 


the Annuities Branch. Among_ those 
participating were the Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, who made 


the presentation, Mr. A. MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Mr. C. R. 
McCord, Director of Annuities, and Mr. 
E. J. Grimes, Accountant, Annuities 
Branch. Mrs. Cantrill was the recipient 
of a bouquet of roses. 


Mr. Cantrill joined the staff of the 
Department of Labour after serving in 
France with the Canadian First Division 
(Red Chevron). On his return from 
overseas, he joined the Department of 


Says 


Labour and was employed in the office 
of the Deputy Minister. In 1927, he 
transferred to the Annuities Branch. 

During his long connection with the 
Department of Labour, Mr. Cantrill has 
earned the respect of all by his con- 
scientious devotion to duty, his depend- 
ability, and in his dealings with other 
members of the staff. 


Representations respecting 
Calendar the adoption of the World 
reform Calendar have recently 
endorsed been made to the Federal 
by Labour Government by the Trades 


and Labour Congress of 
Canada, the Canadian Congress _ of 
Labour, and the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, which together 
represent more than 83:5 per cent of 
Canadian organized labour. 

In Canada, the new calendar plan as 
proposed by the World Calendar Asso- 
ciation—an international organization, 
with an active Canadian branch—has the 
endorsation of such bodies as the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Canadian Retail Federation, various local 
Chambers of Commerce and Boards of 
Trade. The Canadian railways have signi- 
fied that the plan is acceptable to them. 

Internationally, the Association reports, 
the World Calendar has been approved by 
business, scientific and professional organ- 
izations, and by churchmen of almost all 
faiths, and is supported by member 
nations of the United Nations. 

Replacement of the present Gregorian 
calendar, with its irregularities, by a 
reformed calendar is the objective of the 
Association. The complications in our 
present calendar, the Association explains, 
stem mainly from the fact that a year 
of 52 weeks occupies only 364 days, while 
the calendar must accommodate a 365-day 
year in ordinary years and 366 days in 
leap years. These extra days keep the 
dates in constant revolution through the 
days of the week. 

The proposed World Calendar retains 
the structure of the present calendar, but 
is uniform from year to year. Every date 
falls always on the same day of the week, 
even in leap years, and the four quarters 
are identical in all respects. The first 
month of each quarter has 31 days, the 
other two months 30 days each, while each 
quarter starts on a Sunday and ends on 
a Saturday. Every month in the year has 
the same number of working days. 
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Estimates of Labour Income, 
a bulletin published by the 
Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, indicates that 
wages, salaries and supple- 
mentary labour income in Canada totalled 
$741 million in both January and Feb- 
ruary, 1951—an increase of $20 million or 
2-8 per cent over the level of December, 
1950. Salary and wage increases were 
largely responsible for this change, the 
bulletin states, since employment fell off 
slightly during the period. 

In addition to the estimates for 
January and February, 1951, the bulletin 
provides revised monthly figures for 1949 
and 1950 and new averages for the years 


Labour 
income in 
January and 
February 


from 1938 to 1948. “Improved and 
expanded source materials have made 
possible corresponding improvements in 


these estimates and at a later date revised 
monthly estimates of labour income for 
1946 to 1948, inclusive, will be published, 
along with new annual estimates for the 
years 1926 to 1950. Estimates for New- 
foundland will be inaugurated at the same 
time.” 


Late in May, the Brother- 


Trainmen hood of Railroad Trainmen, 
and railway and the United States rail- 
operators ways reached a settlement 
reach of their 26-month dispute. 
agreement Press reports said that the 
in U.S. settlement was based on five 


main provisions :— 
A wage increase of 33 cents an hour, 
or $2.64 a day, for yard workers. 


A wage increase of 18-5 cents an hour, 
or $1.48 a day, for roadmen. 


Establishment of the forty-hour week 
in principle for yardmen. However, it 
is set aside until January 1, 1952, 
because of the present emergency and 
manpower shortages. 

An escalator clause geared to living 
costs. 

A three-year moratorium, dated 
October 1, 1950, on proposals for changes 
in wages and rules. 


The agreement was based on a memo- 
randum of agreement drawn up in 
December, 1950, and rejected at that time 
by the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
and three other operating brotherhoods. 


The new agreement is reported to have 
settled all points of difference between the 
railways and their employees except two. 
These two points are: pay for coupling 
and uncoupling hose; and the rate of pay 
to road service employees performing more 
than one class of service on a single trip. 


The agreement provided that these points 
would be submitted to a referee appointed 
by President Truman. 

The settlement also provided for a 
reduction in the basic hours of dining car 
stewards from 225 to 205 a month with 
no decrease in pay. In addition the 
stewards received a wage increase of 
$34.42 a month. 


First report The first quarterly report 


on U.S. of the Director of Defence 
defence Mobilization for the United 
mobilization States, Charles E. Wilson, 
program has recently been released. 


The report, entitled Buzlding America’s 
Might, tells of the progress made in 
mobilizing America’s military strength and 
productive power. The report also deals 
with American participation with other 
nations “in building collective strength for 
purposes of mutual defence.” 

Discussing the problems of manpower 
resources, Mr. Wilson warned that any 
wasting of these resources “could become 
the limiting factor in production and in 
military strength.’ Mr. Wilson outlined 
a six-point policy designed to avoid this 
danger. He said:— 

We must distribute our manpower 
between the military services and the 
civilian economy so as to achieve the 
best result in terms of the national 
interest. 

We must expand the supply of man- 
power available for defence production, 
including agriculture, until requirements 
are met. 

We must utilize our work force at their 
highest skills and capacities. 

We must quickly train adequate 
numbers for defence jobs and continue 
the education and training of skilled and 
scientific personnel. 

We must provide adequate housing and 
community facilities and _ services for 
defence workers whenever the defence 
production cannot be located where the 
workers already live. 

We must maintain our basic standards 
of education and health, so as to develop 
our manpower resources over the long 
run. 


Mr. Wilson stated that in his opinion 
“all of the foreseeable manpower needs for 
defence production can be met without 
using compulsory measures.” He stressed 
the desirability of free choice in choosing 
employment, and noted that this had been 
established in “the President’s national 
manpower mobilization policy.” 

The Mobilization Director estimated that 
directly and indirectly, “the portion of 
the labour force engaged . . . in defence 
production will have to be increased by 
3 to 4 million workers in 1951.” While 
part of this requirement would be met by 
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a shift of labour to defence production, 
Mr. Wilson stressed the need of adding 
to the present working force. 

Describing the initial stages of the 
employment situation, Mr. Wilson said:— 

During this initial phase of the defence 
program, employment on defence orders 
has been very largely superimposed on the 
continuing high volume of goods produced 
for the civilian economy. The major part 
of the employment impact of the defence 
program upon civilian industries still lies 
ahead. 

Mr. Wilson said that expanded civilian 
and defence production “has led to a 
general tightening of the labour supply.” 
He also noted certain local shortages in 
skilled, professional, and semi-skilled 
occupations. 

The three major sources of the 3 to 4 
million additional defence workers would 
be:— 

Transfers of workers from non-defence 
activities ; 

Reduction of the number of unem- 
ployed; 

Addition of new workers to the labour 
force. 


In addition, Mr. Wilson also recommended 
increased hours of work, but he said that 
there were “definite limits to the extent 
to which production can be increased by 
increasing overtime.” 


Speaking at the President’s 
Conference on _ Industrial 
Safety, which was held in 
Washington in May, 
Maurice J. Tobin, United 
States Secretary of Labour 
stressed the fact that the 
industrial safety program of his Depart- 
ment was intimately bound up with the 
total manpower mobilization effort. 

Mr. Tobin said: “by ... all the means 
at our command, we must dramatize the 
importance of saving lives on the produc- 
tion front as we try to save them on the 
battle front.” He pointed out that as a 
result of the Korean conflict, many 
safety associations and employers had 
extended their safety service in order to 
conserve the manpower which they foresaw 
would quickly become scarce. “Saving 
lives in defence production is a job that 
requires the energy and experience of 
every agency, public or private, every 
safety engineer, every executive and 
labour representative concerned with the 
problem”, he said. 

Mr. Tobin outlined the safety program 
of his Department which has been assigned 
to the Bureau of Labour Standards. The 
Bureau will assist State labour depart- 


Role of 
safety 
program in 
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ments which request and need help to 
develop special safety programs in defence 
and essential civilian industries. It will 
also prepare materials to permit a speedy 
resumption of the successful safety train- 
ing program inaugurated in World War II; 
conduct research and develop engineering 
standards for the control of new techno- 
logical hazards; and promote the safety 
and health of maritime and Federal 
civilian employees. 

To provide additional information for 
planning and operating this defence safety 
plan, the Bureau of Labour Statistics, in 
co-operation with State labour depart- 
ments, will extend its collection and 
analysis of injury frequency and causation 
data, particularly in defence industries, with 
greater breakdowns by State and industry. 

Dealing with the total manpower 
mobilization effort of his Department, 
Secretary Tobin said, “part of that effort 
contemplates the training of additional 
thousands of apprentices to supplement our 
scarce supply of skilled labour. It would 
be stupid to do this and risk the loss 
through job injury of those skills we 
already have and need so badly.” 


Following two years of 
study and drafting, the 
American Arbitration Asso- 


New code of 
ethics for 


arbitration ciation, and the National 
in United Academy of Arbitrators, in 
States co-operation with the US. 


Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, have published a code 
of ethics designed for use in the arbitra- 
tion of labour-management disputes. 

The new code, which is a revision of 
an earlier one, lays down standards of 
ethics for both parties to disputes, and 
arbitrators. The code was. drafted 
because :— 

it was considered that the ethical and 
orderly conduct of labour-management 
arbitrations necessarily requires the 
observance by the parties of certain 
obligations and duties in order to make 
the essential standards of arbitrators 
more effective. In view of the plain 
desire of management and labour repre- 
sentatives to have their differences con- 
clusively resolved through the arbitration 
process, it is highly desirable that arbi- 
tration be self-disciplining, thus promoting 
respect for this process and narrowing the 
situations in which resort is had to courts 
to set aside, modify, or enforce awards. 

The code is divided into three sections 
headed code of ethics for arbitrators, 
procedural standards for arbitrators, and 
conduct and behaviour of parties. 

The code describes an arbitrator as one 
whose function “is to decide disputes,” and 
stresses the importance of the role he js 
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to play. He “should uphold the traditional 
honour, dignity, and prestige of the 
office.” In the case of nominees to 
tripartite boards, the code says: “It is 
the duty of the parties’ nominees to make 
every reasonable effort to promote fair and 
objective conduct of the proceedings, to 
aid the arbitration board in its delibera- 
tions and to bring about a just and 
harmonious disposition of the controversy. 
It is recognized, however, that the parties 
frequently expect their appointees to serve 
also as representatives of their respective 
points of view.” 

However, arbitrators “should refrain from 
conveying to the parties who appointed 
them the discussions which take place .. .” 
Neutral board members should adhere to 
the code and remain strictly impartial. 

The qualifications of an arbitrator are to 
be assessed by the appointing parties, the 
code says, but he must “disclose any 
circumstances, associations or relationships 
that might reasonably raise any doubt as 
to his technical qualification for the par- 
ticular case.” He must never solicit cases 
or advertise his services. ‘To successfully 
carry out his functions, the arbitrator :— 

(a) should be conscientious, considerate 
and patient in the discharge of his func- 
tions. There should be no doubt as to 
his complete impartiality. He should be 
fearless of public clamour and indifferent 
to private, political or partisan influences. 

(b) should not undertake or incur 
obligations to either party which may 
interfere with his impartial determina- 
tion of the issue submitted to him. 

The arbitrator’s duty to the parties “is 
to determine the matters in dispute,” 
governed by their expressed wishes. It is 
not his duty to induce a settlement con- 
trary to their wishes. Once he has 
accepted appointment, the arbitrator should 
be prepared to act until the matter has 
been settled. Should circumstances compel 
him to withdraw, he is obligated to inform 
the parties promptly, and explain his 
action. 

The code emphasizes that the arbitrator 
must not disclose arbitration proceedings or 
terms of an award to any third party or 
the public without the consent of the two 
parties to the dispute. While an indi- 
vidual arbitrator has the right to file a 
dissenting opinion to that of other board 
members, the code suggests that such an 
opinion “should be based on the arbi- 
trators’ views on the evidence and con- 
trolling principles, and not on discussions 
which took place in the executive sessions 
of the board.” 

The code lavs down a general line of 
procedural standards for the conducting of 
hearings. These standards provide for his 


compensation, expenses, and arrangements 
for hearings. The code recommends that 
the arbitrator file his award promptly and 
that it “should be definite, certain and 
final, and should dispose of all matters 
submitted. It should reserve no future 
duties to the arbitrator except by agree- 
ment of the parties.” 


It is recommended that parties to a 
dispute “should approach arbitration in a 
spirit of co-operation with the arbitrator, 
and should seek to aid him in the per- 
formance of his duties.” The code stresses 
that once an arbitrator is chosen, he should 
not be subject to any pressure or influence 
by the parties. Once the parties have 
agreed to arbitration, they “should accept 
and abide by the award.” The booklet 
also lists several other rules for the dis- 
puting parties as general guides on ethics 
and procedure. 


The booklet, Code of Ethics and Pro- 
cedural Standards, for Labour-Management 
Arbitration, can be obtained from the 
American Arbitration Association, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


An article in a recent issue 


Effect of of the New York Industrial 
tips on Bulletin deals with the effect 
wages of of tips on the wages of 
restaurant restaurant workers. 

workers Minimum wage standards 


have been effective in New 
York’s restaurant industry since June of 
1940, states the article. Under’ the 
minimum wage order tips may not be 
considered as part of wages. However, 
different rates are prescribed for employees 
who customarily do or do not receive tips. 
For example, the basic rate in New York 
City is 32 cents an hour for service 
employees and 52 cents an hour for non- 
service employees. <A service employee is 
defined as one whose duties relate solely 
to the serving of food to patrons seated 
at tables and who customarily receive 
gratuities from such patrons. All workers, 
other than service employees, are defined 
as non-service employees. 

According to reports submitted by 
employers in New York State, about 84 
per cent of table waiters usually received 
tips from customers. Tipping was much 
less common among counter than table 
waiters. 

Restaurant workers in New York State 
who were accustomed to recelving tips 
from patrons had _ considerably lower 
average hourly earnings excluding tips, 
than other workers—61 cents an hour as 
compared with 96 cents. 


Sizio—- } 


Another factor which tended to influence 
earnings, states the article, was whether or 
not meals were furnished workers. An 
employee working less than five hours a 
day is entitled under the minimum wage 
law to one meal and an employee working 
longer hours must receive at least two 
meals. The restaurant minimum wage 
order requires an employer to pay 10 cents 
more than the basic hourly rate if no meals 
or less than the required number are pro- 
vided. Ejighty-nine per cent of workers in 
New York State restaurants were provided 
with meals by their employers. 


A recent ruling by a United 


U.S. Court States Court of Appeal has 
renders established the right of 
decision employees, who have met 
in pension the requirements of an 
case obligatory pension plan as 


to age and length of 
service with an employer, to receive a 
pension although discharged for economy 
reasons and not for pension purposes. 
The judgment said in part:— 


Obligation of employer, under collective 
bargaining contracts, to maintain a 
system of retirement with pension for 
certain qualified employees means that 
the obligation runs to each employee who 
qualifies, and not that employer is obliged 
merely to maintain a pension system under 
which an employee is not a beneficiary 
unless he is discharged for pension pur- 
poses by unilateral act of employer. 

After execution of collective bargaining 
contracts obligating employer to maintain 
a system of retirement with pension for 
certain qualified employees, the employer 
could not by its unilateral act withhold 
pension from employee who qualified. 


The decision reversed an earlier ruling 
by a lower court. 


On August 23, 1950, the 


U.S. order on Secretary of Labour of the 


employment United States issued a Haz- 
of minorsin  ardous Occupations Order 
hazardous (No. 8) declaring occupa- 
occupations tions involved in the opera- 


tion of power-driven, metal- 
forming, punching and shearing machines 
to be particularly hazardous for employ- 
ment of minors between 16 and 18 years 
of age and therefore prohibited for all 
persons under 18. The Order became 
effective on October 30. 

Made under the authority of the Fair 
Labour Standards Act, 1938, the Order was 
issued after public hearings on a proposed 
Order held by the Secretary of Labour on 
November 9, 1948. The hearings took 
place following a Report of investigation 
into the hazards to young workers in 
operating such machinery. This Report, 
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which was published recently by the US. 
Bureau of Labour Standards as Bulletin 
No. 139—The Operation of Power-Driven, 


Metal-Forming, Punching, and Shearing 
Machines, contains the text of the 
Hazardous Occupations Order in_ the 
Appendices. 


In summarizing the findings of the 
investigation the Report points out that 
the injury-frequency rate for minors under 
18 years of age in manufacturing indus- 
tries in general is higher than for adults. 
Because of the high frequency and severity 
of injuries and the unanimous agreement 
of experts, it was found that the work of 
operating certain forming, punching and 
shearing machines is particularly hazardous 
for the employment of minors between 16 
and 18 years of age under the child-labour 
provisions of the Fair Labour Standards 
Act. It was decided also that the work of 
apprentices in trades using forming, punch- 
ing, and shearing machines is not con- 
sidered to be particularly hazardous as a 
whole, provided a relatively small amount 
of time is spent operating such machines 
under close supervision. Certain safe- 
guards recommended where exemption for 
such apprentices is justified were included 
in Hazardous Occupations Order No. 8. 


New York State’s Unem- 


New York ployment Insurance Law 
State Unem- has been amended to pro- 
ployment vide higher “jobless” bene- 
Insurance fits for workers, and to 


Law revised reward employers’ with 
stable employment records 
through reduced assessments. The amend- 
ing legislation was signed by Governor 
Dewey on April 10. 

Under the revised law, the maximum 
benefit for an unemployed worker is 
increased as of December 31 next from 
$26 to $30. The minimum benefit remains 
at $10 but, it is explained, the new com- 
putation formula will give workers as much 
as two-thirds of their normal weekly 
wages, compared with one-half under the 
former law. 

The standard benefit year, running from 
June to June, will be replaced by a 
variable benefit year. This means that 
each new claimant will have an individual 
benefit year, commencing on the Monday 
after he files a valid original claim, and 
it will run for 52 weeks from that date. 

To qualify for benefits a worker must 
have had some insured employment in 
at least twenty weeks of the fifty-two 
preceding his application and he must 
have earned an average of at least $15 a 
week in these twenty weeks. 
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For employers, the principal innovation 
is establishment of individual accounts, 
under which the unemployment insurance 
fund will credit each employer with his 
individual tax payments and charge him 
for the benefits drawn by his jobless 
workers. The status of an employer’s 
account coupled with the total reserve in 
the state fund, will determine his tax rate 
for the year. 

For 1952, employers will be taxed on 
a graduated scale, based on their indi- 
vidual experience, with taxes ranging from 
1-7 to 2:7 per cent of payrolls. After 
1952, the arbitrary 1-7 per cent minimum 
will be eliminated and employers with 
stable employment records eventually may 
pay no tax at all. The maximum tax will 
stay at 2-7 per cent, the level now paid 
by all employers. — 

These changes, it is estimated, will result 
in a saving to stable employers of $100 
million in contributions during the first 
year, increasing considerably in later 
years. 

The New York State law does not require 
employees to make any contributions. 

According to press reports, debate in 
the legislature on the revision was stormy. 


Opponents of the bill which included 
organized labour, contended it was a 
“danger to the reserve fund,’ and a 


detriment to smaller firms and the unem- 
ployed, while the sponsors claimed that it 
is “the most adequate jobless insurance law 
in the nation.” 


The United Nations has 
adopted provisionally sev- 
eral changes in the Draft 


New articles 
adopted for 


Human Covenant on Human 
Rights Rights. According to a 
Covenant recent edition of United 

Nations Bulletin, the 
changes deal with the machinery for 


implementation of the Covenant. 


The Commission, holding its seventh 
session in Geneva also drafted a number 
of economic, cultural, and social rights to 
be included in the Covenant. Those so 
far approved relate to the right to work 
and to just and favourable conditions of 
work; the right to adequate housing and 
standard of living and to health standards; 
and the right of everyone to form and join 
local, national, and international trade 
unions of his choice. 


The primary effect of the changes in 
the Covenant is the inclusion of the 
International Court of Justice as an 
essential factor in establishing the 
machinery of implementation. 


The original first draft provided for 
the sett7ng up of a seven-member Com- 
mittee on Human Rights to implement 
the provisions of the Covenant. This body, 
was to be elected by state parties to the 
Covenant from a panel of their nominees, 
the Bulletin said. 

Under the new changes, these seven 
members will serve in a personal capacity. 
They are to be elected by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice out of a panel to 
be provided by the state parties to the 
Covenant. They will hold office for five 
years with the exception of four members 
whose terms will expire at the end of two 
years. The names of the four parties will 
be chosen by lot. 

The United Nations Bulletin also 
reported that Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
who had been Chairman of the Commis- 
sion since it was set up in 1946, had 
announced her retirement. On her recom- 
mendation Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon 
was unanimously elected Chairman. 


The second volume of 
UN international statistics, pub- 
Statistical lished by the Statistical 
Year Book Office of the United 


Nations, has recently been 
released. The work had been compiled by 
the United Nations Statistical office in 
co-operation with specialized UN agencies, 
other intergovernmental organizations, 
and many national governments. Infor- 
mation in the book covers some 250 
countries and territories. 

The world population at mid-1948 was 
estimated to be 2,349 millions. This figure 
is a combination of census reports and 
estimate. Europe had the highest density 
of population of any continent, 79 persons 
per square kilometre (1 mile equals 1.609 
kilometres). North America had about 9 
persons per square kilometre; Canada had 
1, and the United States 19. Puerto Rico 
with 246 persons to the square kilometre 
is the most densely populated territory in 
North America. In Asia, Japan has the 
highest density of population with 218 
persons per square kilometre; South Korea 
was next with 216 persons per square 
kilometre. 

Life expectancy in all countries of the 
world is greater than in 1900, but the 
life-span is greater in some countries than 
in others. The survey showed that women 
“may expect to live longer than men in 
nearly every country,” the only exception 
being India. 

A Swedish male, aged 30, in the period 
1941-45, could expect to live 42:57 years 
longer; and a female 44:01. The same 


people in India would have a life 
expectancy of 23-6 and 22:3 years 
respectively. In Canada, a man, aged 30, 


had a life expectancy of 40-73 years, and 
a woman 42-98. In the United States, 
the figures would be 38:21 and 41-22 
respectively. Canada ranked fifth among 
seventeen countries in life expectancy. 

World production (excluding Russia) of 
wheat, maize (corn), oats, potatoes, natural 
rubber, coal, crude petroleum, iron ore, 
steel and copper in 1949 was lower than in 
1948. Increases in production in iron ore, 
zinc, and shipping tonnage was higher in 
1949 than in 1930:— 

These were either entirely or almost 
entirely accounted for by increased United 
States output, which also accounted for 
most of the increase over this period for 
wheat, cotton, petroleum, rayon, sulphuric 
acid, motor spirit (gasoline), steel and 
aluminium. The most striking expansion 
between 1930 and 1949 took place in the 
output of the newer products such as 
rayon and aluminium. 

World wheat production in 1949 was 139 
million metric tons (1 metric ton equals 
about 2,200 pounds). This was a 7 per 
cent increase over 1930. The United States 
produced almost 23 per cent of this output, 
China 16 per cent and Canada 7 per cent. 


In addition to the information summar- 
ized above, the Year Book contains figures 
on coal and petroleum production, crude 
steel, natural rubber, merchant shipping, 
external trade, medical facilities, news- 
print consumption and newspaper circula- 
tion, manpower, production, construction, 
national income, wages and prices, trans- 
port and public finances. Statistics also 
appear on many other matters of basic 
economic information. 

Copies of the study, Statzstical Year 
Book, 1949-50, may be obtained from the 
Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, 
Toronto, for $6. 


More than 200 delegates 


World and official observers, repre- 
Congress of | senting trade unions in 18 
Professional countries, were present at a 


Workers meets four-day World Congress of 
in Brussels Professional Workers organ- 

ized by the ICFTU, and 
held recently in Brussels, Belgium. 

The purpose of the Congress was to 
discuss the formation of new international 
organizations for those groups of profes- 
sional and supervisory employees for whom 
no special bodies at present exist. 

During the conference, two regular reso- 
lutions were passed. The first of these on 
non-manual workers’ organizations, recog- 
nized the “common bond which unites 
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interests of manual and 
The 


basically the 
non-manual workers in all spheres.” 
resolution said further :— 

Within the framework of an economic 
democracy, there must be the _ fullest 
recognition of the right of non-manual 
workers to a voice in the conduct of the 
enterprise. This requires an extension of 
joint consultation to consider production 
problems and questions relating to welfare 
and efficiency, so as to provide for the 
participation of non-manual workers 
through trade union machinery. 

This resolution also gave support to the 
[CFTU program of “encouraging and 
assisting free trade unionism in under- 
developed areas.” The resolution on 
international relations recommends that 
the ICFTU International Consultative 
Committee for Professional, Administrative, 
Commercial and Supervisory Employees 
“continue its activities, the composition of 
the Committee to be such as to ensure 
full representation of all the interests con- 
cerned without prejudice to the functions 
of the International Trade Secretariats of 
non-manual workers.” The resolution also 
recommends that “the ICFTU Consultative 
Committee consider ways and means of 
enabling the non-manual workers to make 
a greater and more effective contribution 
to the work of intergovernmental agencies 
such as the Iniernational Labour Organiza- 
tion, the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations, the World Health 
Organizations, etc.” 

Two special resolutions were also passed 
by the Congress. One of these condemned 
both the “expropriation of the newspaper 
La Prensa,” by the Argentine Government; 
and the withdrawal of “press credentials 
of a New York Times correspondent” by 
the Spanish Government. The other reso- 
lution called for methods of increasing 
productivity, and improving the living 
standards and working conditions of all 
workers. 


In contrast with the prac- 
tice familiar in the United 
States and Canada, building 
workers in certain European 
countries are not paid by 
the hour. Instead, the 
methods of payment are by results, with 
variations from one country to another. 

An article in a recent issue of the 
International Labour Review provides in- 
formation on the extent to which the 
systems are applied, the nature of the 
systems in operation in various countries, 
and the results obtained. 

The three main types of schemes in 
operation are piece-work systems; bonus 
systems; and contract systems. 


Payment by 
results in 
the building 
industry 
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In the United Kingdom, payment by 
results plans were practised in the building 
industry during the war under Govern- 
ment auspices, but the scheme ceased to 
operate in March, 1947. However, an 
incentive scheme on bonus payments was 
introduced .in England and Wales in 
November of the same year, having been 
approved by the National Joint Council 
for the Building Industry. 

According to the Review, this system 
provides that “in respect of work on a 
particular site, job, shop or factory, any 
employer may, subject to certain condi- 
tions, initiate an incentive system of bonus 
payments proportionate to the results 
achieved in performing a definite task 
allotted either to am individual worker, 
to a gang of workers or to a team com- 
prising men working on the site, on the 
basis of giving a worker of average ability 
and capacity a reasonable opportunity to 
achieve on such work, earnings 20 per cent 
higher than those yielded by the normal 
prescribed rate. 

“The appropriate target and bonus pay- 
ments must be fixed beforehand by the 
employer or his agent and then agreed to 
by the employees concerned and, unless 
material changes in circumstances occur, 
are not to be altered during the operation 
of the scheme on the particular job. After 
the target and bonus payments have been 
fixed, the bonus earnings of the indi- 
vidual worker are dependent entirely on 
the results achieved and thus may prove 
to be more or less than the level of 20 
per cent above the normal rate.” 

Among other countries, payment by 
results systems are particularly wide- 
spread in the Scandinavian countries, and 
are fairly general in Finland, the Nether- 
lands, and Greece. ‘They are found to a 
lesser extent in France, Germany, Italy 
and Switzerland; and are said to be wide- 
spread in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland. 

On the basis of reports prepared by 
employers’ organizations, systems of pay- 
ment by results “have in practice proved 
satisfactory, both from the employers’ and 
the workers’ point of view and have been 
successful in raising output in varying 
degrees,” the article states. 

In the United Kingdom, in 1950, a 
report was submitted by the working 
party on building to the Minister of 
Works. In addition to other comments the 
report said :— 


“In England and Wales incentive schemes 
are being more widely adopted and we 
understand that once introduced by a firm 
they are rarely discontinued ... 


“Tt appears thus that incentive schemes 
have been operated successfully in certain 
places and there seems to be no reason 
why they should not prove generally 
beneficial. Their successful adoption would, 
however, depend on the acceptance of 
certain general principals. These are, that 
the scheme is readily understood by the 
operatives, that the bonus is linked with 
output, that production or the tasks are 
properly planned, that realistic targets are 
set having regard to the site conditions, 
and that during the period of the work, 
the employee can compare his output with 
the target.” 


A recent issue of the 
ILO publishes Bulletin of the Inter- 
report on national Social Security 


rehabilitation Association (ISSA), of the 


problems International Labour Office, 
contains an article on world 
rehabilitation problems. The article, 


written by Dr. H. de Boer, ILO adviser 
on rehabilitation, 1s a review of world 
methods and concepts of rehabilitation. 


The article points to a growing awareness 
in all countries of the value of reha- 
bilitation, both to the individual and the 
country as a whole. Dr. de Boer defines 
the purpose of rehabilitation as a means 
“to ensure that persons born with an 
infirmity, or who have suffered an injury 
or contracted a disease which will result 
in permanent physical impairment, will be 
made fit as far as possible, and placed in 
gainful employment.” The article describes 
the rehabilitation process as being divided 
into two stages, medical rehabilitation and 
vocational rehabilitation :— 


In the first stage, the terminal phase 
of medical care and the period of con- 
valescence are utilized in order to achieve 
the maximum degree of restoratton of 
working capacity, while the second stage 
comprises vocational guidance, training 
and placement. 
A breakdown and discussion of the different 
types of therapy, convalescent care, voca- 
tional guidance and training, medical 
supervision during training, special train- 
ing and placement, is given in the study. 

Dr. de Boer points out that since the 
aim of rehabilitation is to enable the 
disabled to assume normal economic 


activity, under the same conditions as 
able-bodied workers, many of the problems 
of adjustment may be lessened, “by the 
system of training the disabled in company 
with able-bodied workers, in the same 
conditions, and under similar conditions of 
remuneration.” 


The article also discusses problems of 
mental adjustment, problems of adjust- 
ments for physical fitness, and the ILO 
recommendations on vocational training of 
adults. 


(A review-of a recent conference on 
rehabilitation in Canada appeared in the 
April issue of the Lasour GaAzeErts, 
pp. 454-470.) 


According to a report from 
British the United Kingdom 
building Information Office, Britain 
atomic will be building the first 
power plant electricity generating station 

to use atomic-energy before 
the end of this year. It is calculated to 
save a million dollars a year over con- 
ventional coal-fuelled power stations. 


This experimental nuclear power plant 
will consist of a pile operating at a 
temperature of up to 600 degrees Centi- 
gerade. The heat will be transferred to a 
steam boiler and the steam raised will 
generate power through turbines in the 
conventional way. 


The cost of the atom power station is 
estimated very roughly at $22,000,000— 
three times the relative cost of a conven- 
tional power station. A coal-fired station 
would burn $45,000,000 worth of fuel 
during its life of approximately 30 years, 
during which the atom-power energy unit 
will operate without fuel costs. In other 
words, the atom-power station will result 
in a net saving of $30,000,000 over the 
period, or a million dollars a year. 


Outwardly, the atom-powered station will 
look little different from one using coal. 
Chimneys and cooling towers will remain, 
the chimneys to carry away exhaust heat. 
Because of the immense amount of shield- 
ing required to safeguard workers from 
the harmful effects of radiation, consider- 
able thicknesses of concrete and lead will 
be needed, and for this reason there will 
be little change in the size of the power 
station of the future. 
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PRIME MINISTER'S STATEMENT 


ON OLD AGE SECURITY 


On May 31, an amendment to the British North America Act 
was passed by the United Kingdom Parliament, providing the 
constitutional authority for the Parliament of Canada to “make 


laws in relation to old age pensions . 


2 (1 Ged Unese lanl, 


p. 768). JOn June 4, in a statement which commumcated this 
important news to the Canadian House of Commons, the Rt. Hon. 
Louis St. Laurent outlined the intentions of the Government 
concerning the introduction and implementation of legislation to 


provide a new program of old age security for Canada. 


|The 


official text of the Prime Minister’s statement follows. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to advise the house 
that the government has now been officially 
informed of the passage by the United 
Kingdom parliament on May 3:1 of the 
amendment to the British North America 
Act respecting old age security. 

I am sure that hon. members in all 
parts of the house will share in the satis- 
faction which I feel at this evidence of 
the spirit of harmony and co-operation 
which has marked the joint efforts of the 
federal government and the various pro- 
vineial governments in reaching agreement 
in respect of this important matter. I am 
sure we would all wish likewise to express 
appreciation on behalf of the people of 
Canada, and particularly on behalf of the 
aged citizens of our country, of the prompt 
way in which the amendment was enacted 
by the United Kingdom parliament. 


Legislation to be Introduced 


The house will naturally be interested to 
know the steps which the government 
intends to take, now that we have the 
constitutional authority to implement the 
proposals made a year ago this month by 
the parliamentary committee on old age 
security and offered by the government to 
the provinces at our conference with them 
of last December. On February 5, of this 
year, in reply to a question put to me by 
the hon. member from Winnipeg North 
Centre (Mr. Knowles) I stated as follows, 
as reported at page 72 of Hansard:— 

. . . it is and will be the policy of the 

government to avoid any possible delay 

when agreement has been reached to have 
that agreement implemented. 

In conformity with that statement of 
the government’s position, I wish to state 
at this time that it is proposed to intro- 
duce legislation at an early date to enable 
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the government to make agreements with 
the provinces to provide old age security 
to persons in need between the ages of 
sixty-five and seventy, and to provide 
authority for the registration of persons 
over the age of seventy for the universal 
old age pensions. That legislation would 
probably also at the same time provide 
for the continuance of federal assistance 
in the payment of pensions to the blind. 


The government wishes to be in a posi- 
tion to commence payment of the universal 
pension beginning with the month of 
January, 1952, and we wish also to have 
our legislation respecting the age group 
sixty-five to sixty-nine ready for imple- 
mentation effective in January, 1952, in 
any of those provinces which will have 
signed agreement with the federal gov- 
ernment for that purpose. 


Administrative Preparations 


The administrative plans for the appli- 
cation of this new old age security program 
are already going forward. Registration 
forms with respect to the universal pen- 
sions plan are being prepared, and it is 
proposed to have the necessary supplies of 
these forms printed within the next few 
weeks. A small amount of additional staff 
will very shortly be recruited to deal with 
applications for the universal pensions 
which will be administered by the federal 
authorities. 

Arrangements are now being discussed 
with the various provincial governments 
to take from their present old age pen- 
sions records the information which will 
be required to pay the universal pension 
after January 1, 1952, to the approxi- 
mately 300,000 persons now receiving old 
age pensions under the previous legisla- 


tion. For these persons, no additional 
applications for the universal pension will 
be required. 

The government wishes to be in a posi- 
tion to commence, as soon as_ possible 
after July 1, registration of the others— 
probably some 400,000 persons—seventy 
years of age and over who are not at 
present receiving old age pensions. The 
Department of ‘National Health and 
Welfare plans, in the six months between 
July 1 of this year and January 1, 1952, 
to deal with these applications through the 
present family allowance offices with the 
small additions to staff which are contem- 
plated, and to have their records in shape 
to enable payments to be made in the 
first month of the new calendar year. 

I am sure that all hon. members who 
recall the initial registration of a much 
larger number of cases for family allow- 
ances in 1945 will share the government’s 
confidence that the same administrative 
organization, which is now in the process 
of being adapted to the requirements of 
the universal old age pensions plan, will 
be able to deal with this new problem in 
an efficient and expeditious manner. These 
administrative arrangements are, as I say, 
already being planned with the aim of 
pressing them forward as rapidly as 
possible, and they will be pressed forward 
as soon as the necessary legislative 
authority is given to the department to 
carry out the registration for this purpose. 


Procedure in Parliament 


So far as the legislation to provide for 
the universal contributory old age pension 
is concerned, the government has ,come to 
the conclusion that, in the light of the 
heavy load of work already before parlia- 
ment at this present session, 1t would not 
be appropriate to ask parliament to deal 
with this new and important legislation 
during the next few weeks. Hon. members 
are fully aware of the heavy load of work 
which lies ahead of us, and of the neces- 
sity we shall shortly face of holding meet- 
ings in the mornings, afternoons and 
evenings in order to deal with the main 
estimates now before the house and the 
other items in the government’s legislative 
program already before parliament, as well 
as old age security assistance and one or 
two other urgent matters. 

If the universal contributory old age 
pension measure were the only legislative 
proposal which would remain for con- 
sideration, the government would be 
disposed to ask parliament to continue 
to sit in July until it had been enacted, 
in the hope that it would not be neces- 


sary for parliament to meet again in the 
present calendar year. But that is not 
the situation. In addition to the universal 
old age pensions legislation, there are a 
number of important measures under con- 
sideration some of which arise out of the 
report of the royal commission on trans- 
portation. In that regard it is the inten- 
tion of the government to recommend to 
parliament the implementation of the 
recommendations of the royal commission 
to the fullest practicable extent, and that 
will require many amendments to the 
present Railway Act. This amending bill 
will be a very important legislative pro- 
posal, and one which should receive the 
most careful consideration by parliament 
because of its long term effect on the 
Canadian economy. It is intended to 
recommend that the bill be referred to 
the standing committee on railways, canals 
and telegraph lines, and that the com- 
mittee provide an opportunity for repre- 
sentations as to how the proposed amend- 
ments might be expected to affect certain 
interests and localities. We feel that these 
proposed amendments should be before the 
public for study and discussion some rea- 
sonable time before they are finally dealt 
with by. parliament. 

The government in the course of the 
next few weeks will also have to give 
consideration to the recommendations of 
the royal commission on national develop- 
ment in the arts, letters and sciences. This 
requires some time for careful study by 
the government, by members of parliament 
and by the public, though it does not 
seem unlikely that some legislative provi- 
sion should be made before the end of 
this year. 

There are a number of other legislative 
proposals to which the government has 
been giving thought. Some of these, lke 
the revision of the Consolidated Revenue 
and Audit Act, have had to be postponed 
more than once. It is intended to intro- 
duce that legislation and to have it 
referred to the public accounts committee, 
where it can be fully explained in all its 
details. That is the act which provides the 
standard for the control by parliament over 
the expenditure of public funds, and we 
think it is one that is deserving of careful 
consideration. 


Fall Session of Parliament 


In view of all these considerations, the 
government has come to the conclusion 
that it would be preferable to make an 
effort to complete the work now before 
the house, to conclude the present session 
as soon as is consistent with the proper 
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dispatch of that business and to adjourn 
until the beginning of October, with the 
proviso that we can meet earlier if circum- 
stances make an earlier meeting necessary. 
If an earlier meeting is not required by 
unforeseen circumstances, the government 
would recommend the prorogation of the 
present session when we meet in October 
and the immediate commencement of the 
new session. There would be plenty of 
public business—mainly legislative — to 
require a full session, and we would pro- 
pose to have the session devoted exclu- 
sively to government measures, in the hope 
of overtaking all important arrears and 
starting with a clean slate in the regular 
session of 1952. 

With respect to old age security, the 
reason for proceeding with the old age 
assistance measure 1n the immediate future 
is, of course, that it is the part of the 
old age security program which involves 
joint action with the provincial govern- 
ments and we feel that the provincial 
authorities should know as soon as 
possible the precise legal basis for the 
proposed agreements in order to make their 
own legislative and administrative plans in 
the light of that knowledge. Of course it 
is intended that the old age assistance legis- 
lation will come into effect at the same 
time as the universal pensions. 

So far as the universal pensions are con- 
cerned, once authority has been given by 
parliament for the necessary registration, it 
will not make the slightest difference to 
the public whether the main legislation is 
enacted in July or October. The govern- 
ment believes more careful consideration is 
likely to be given to this very important 
measure if it is held over, and holding it 
over will not make any difference as to 
the date on which it will come into force. 


That in either case will be the earliest date 
which we consider administratively feasible 
on the advice of our experts in that field, 
that is to say, January, 1952. That from 
the very beginning has been the earliest 
date on which it was considered that it 
would be feasible to get this new machine 
rolling, and that information was given 


to the provincial governments at the 
dominion-provincial conference of last 
December. 


Contributory Method of Financing 

Moreover, as hon. members know, the 
universal pensions are to have right from 
the start a contributory basis. Now, we 
have not yet completed consideration of 
the normal budgetary program of the 
current year, and the government believes 
it would be an advantage to have a few 
months to observe the effects of the 
recent changes in the tax structure before 
reaching a final decision on all the precise 
details of the contributory system to be 
recommended to parliament. 

It will be recalled that the joint com- 
mittee made no precise recommendations 
on that point, because it was recognized 
that it was the inescapable responsibility 
of the government. We want to be as 
sure as we can that we are making the 
right proposals for a plan which is going 
to affect, far into the future, the provi- 
sion for old age security of the whole 
Canadian population. | 

The government intends to place on the 
order paper with all reasonable dispatch 
the proposals required to be dealt with by 
parhament to give effect, if parliament sees 
fit to do so, to this program I have just 
announced. 
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DEPUTY MINISTER ADDRESSES 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 


On June 6, the 34th General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization convened in Geneva. 


Eight days later, during the debate on the Annual Report of 


the Durector-General, 


the Conference 


heard from Arthur 


MacNamara, C.M.G., LL.D., Deputy Minister of Labour and 
Head of the Canadian Delegation. 


A full report on the proceedings of the Conference will appear 


man early wsue of the LaBour GAZETTE. 


The text of Mr. 


MacNamara’s speech follows. 


As one of my more pleasant duties, in past 
years, I have had occasion to look through 
previous editions of the annual report of 
the Director-General of the ILO. Now for 
the first time I have the privilege of 
appearing on the rostrum of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference to offer a few 
observations on what I have absorbed from 
the current edition. 

The value of these reports les partly 
in their wealth of factual information, but 
more particularly in the perspective from 
which this information is presented. From 
his international vantage point, the 
Director-General is able to observe the 
methods by which different countries try 
to cope with similar problems. He is thus 
in a unique position to present thought- 
provoking generalizations and fresh ideas. 

I conceive it to be the function of 
those from the Government Group who 
participate in this debate to select from 
the Director-General’s presentation the 
points that interest them most, and to 
discuss those points in relation to their 
own familiar home affairs. 

In spite of present international condi- 
tions, the Director-General has been able 
to detect a reasonable degree of progress 
in many countries towards the goals of 
prosperity and social justice for which the 
ILO was founded. Production and trade 
have been good, unemployment low. The 
programs of technical assistance to under- 
developed countries have made a good 
beginning. There has been improvement 
in the pace of ratification of Conventions. 


Industrial Relations in Canada 

These findings of the Director-General’s 
hold true for Canada. Production, trade 
and employment have been at record 
levels. Furthermore the rate of production 
has been increasing. This has been 
possible, in the first instance, because of 


-degree of industrial peace. 


the vast capital investment that has 
characterized the post-war years. In addi- 
tion, however, there has been a growing 
maturity in labour-management relations, 
which has made possible a_ satisfactory 
Trade union 
membership increased threefold in Canada 
during the war years, and many hundreds 
of employers and union leaders had their 
first experience in the complex task of 
negotiating a collective agreement. All 
this could not have been expected to take 
place without friction. But after the test- 
ings of strength which characterized the 
immediate post-war years, I believe that 
very considerable progress has been made 
towards the mutual respect and under- 
standing which is a necessary condition of 
sound collective bargaining. 

In the face of rising living costs, sub- 
stantial wage increases have been nego- 
tiated in Canada during the past year, in 
almost all cases without resort to work 
stoppages. There has been a continued 
trend towards shorter hours and the 5-day, 
40-hour week has become more common. 
There has been keen interest by labour 
and management in the possibilities of 
linking wages directly with both the cost 
of living and productivity. So-called 
“escalator” clauses have been included in 
a number of collective agreements, pro- 
viding for a certain fixed relation between 
wage rates and the official cost-of-living 
index. Such contracts sometimes also 
provide for an annual wage increase based 
on forecasts of rising productivity. In an 
attempt to secure stability of relations 
they are frequently made binding by the 
parties for a 5-year period. 


Labour Legislation 


Progress has also been made during the 
past year in Canadian labour legislation. 
At recent sessions of the legislatures of 
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the various 
notable additions and 
labour legislation were made. One of the 
larger industrial provinces broke new 
ground in Canada by enacting legislation 
to prohibit discrimination in employment 
on grounds of race, creed, colour, nation- 
ality or place of origin, and to guarantee 
women equal pay with men if they do the 
same work in any establishment. 

In several provinces improvements were 
made in workmen’s compensation and 
safety legislation. Minimum wage rates 
were raised in some cases, and coverage 
broadened so as to include more workers. 
Progress was also made in laws for the 
protection of young workers, and longer 
vacations with pay and public holidays 
were provided for in some provinces. 

Federal legislation has been enacted to 
meet a problem Canada shares with other 
countries having similar climatic condi- 
tions, namely seasonal unemployment. To 
meet this problem we have introduced a 
scheme of supplementary unemployment 
insurance benefit, designed to protect 
workers who have exhausted their right to 
ordinary unemployment insurance benefit, 
or who are ineligible for certain other 
reasons, and who become unemployed in 
the winter months when employment 
opportunities are generally least favourable. 

We are continuing to bring other workers 
under the protection of our Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. The usefulness of 
this Act is thus being steadily enlarged. 
On the basis of this legislation, which also 
provides for a national employment ser- 
vice, we recently ratified the ILO Employ- 
ment Service Convention. This was one 
of six conventions ratified by Canada 
duirng the past twelve months. 


Canadian provinces some 
improvements to 


Manpower Problems 


Among the subjects that fall within the 
competence of the ILO and that are dealt 
with in the Director-General’s report, there 
are perhaps three that have particularly 
interested the Canadian Government in the 
past year. They relate to manpower, 
social security and prices. 

The aspect of the manpower question 
that concerns us most at the present time 
is the problem of expanding our working 
force to meet the needs of increased indus- 
trial production. 

As one way of finding needed workers, 
we have been looking to other countries. 
Our rate of immigration for the early 
months of 1951 has been double that of 
the corresponding period in 1950. Last 
February a Federal-Provincial conference 
was held to study methods of rehabilitating 
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handicapped persons, and giving them an 
opportunity to participate in useful employ- 
ment. The placement problems of such 
persons are handled by a special section 
of the National Employment Service, which 
also deals with older workers and with 
young people looking for their first jobs. 
To meet the growing need for skilled 
workers, our Federal-Provincial training 
arrangements are being expanded. To 
survey the whole area of manpower prob- 
lems, a special national advisory committee 
on manpower was set up early this year. 
This committee was given the task of 
making suggestions to the Government 
concerning the most effective use of 
manpower. 


Old Age Security 


In addition to manpower problems, the 
Canadian Government has been concerned 
with the field of social security. A recent 
amendment to our constitution has opened 
the way for the Federal Government to 
introduce a new system of old age security, 
which is a major departure from our 
present old age pension scheme. A 
universal flat rate pension applicable to all 
persons 70 years of age and over and 
financed by the Federal Government on a 
pay-as-you-go basis is to be put into effect 
next year. In addition, a new old age 
assistance program for the age group 65 
to 69 will be carried on jointly by the 
federal and provincial authorities. 


Inflation 


The third, and perhaps most serious 
social problem that has concerned the 
Canadian Government is that of rising 
prices. We are at present confronted with 
just such a series of problems as the 
Director-General deals with in Chapter 2 
of his report, problems connected with the 
wage-price relationship under conditions 
of high employment. 


I believe it is fairly generally recognized 
in Canada that current price rises are the 
result primarily of international happenings, 
and in particular those which have neces- 
sitated the current defence program. 


Government action against inflation has 
so far been concentrated on fiscal policy 
and credit controls. Allocation of certain 
raw materials has been provided for. 


I am glad to note that the Director- 
General in his report asserts that price 
freezing is undesirable as a _ long-term 
policy in a peacetime economy. This 
corresponds precisely with the viewpoint of 
the Canadian Government. Our experi- 
ence has proved to us that price control 


is difficult to administer. -It almost 
invariably leads to other forms of control, 
including wage freezing. Moreover, if the 
administration of these difficult controls 
proves ineffective, public confidence in the 
stability of democratic government is 
correspondingly weakened. 


In spite of the difficulties involved in 
a price control system, however—and I 
think it is proper to emphasize these diff- 
culties—it should also be stated that in 
times when there is widespread popular 
acceptance of the idea of sacrifice in the 
common interest, such controls have 
proved their worth. They were of 
inestimable value to us in the last war. 
They will be used again if necessary. But 
only if necessary. 

We believe that the immediate and most 
practical answer to the problem of infla- 
tion is to strive for higher production. 
This means that it is of the utmost 
importance to give adequate scope to the 
ingenuity and resourcefulness of the men 
who manage industrial operations. They 
must be given every incentive to develop 
new processes, new ideas. Similarly, 
means must be found to bring forward the 
best ideas and efforts of the workers 
themselves. 


Productivity 


The need for higher productivity, which 
is world-wide, has opened up a new field 
of activity for the ILO, which, in its 
early years put its main emphasis on 
protective legislation. 


While in the past much valuable and 
necessary protective legislation has been 
adopted, it must always be remembered 
that there are limits to the improvements 
that cam be wrought in labour’s living 
standards by legislation or even by collec- 
tive bargaining. Beyond those limits, 
further improvements must be sought 


through methods which benefit both 
industry and labour, namely through 
improved methods of production. 

The ILOQO’s efforts in such fields as 
technical training, labour education, 
employment service organization and reha- 
bilitation of disabled workers, in ascer- 
taining what plans have been developed 
and are in operation, and making this 
information available to other countries, 
are of inestimable value. They make a 
positive contribution to the world’s 
productivity. Studies in labour-manage- 
ment relations, especially labour-manage- 
ment co-operation, help to harmonize old 
differences, and open up new paths to 
industrial peace and progress. 

Past work of the ILO in fostering pro- 
tective legislation, social security, and 
action against unemployment has been the 
springboard for this new development; for 
it is only as the extremes of poverty and 
the fear of destitution are removed, that 
labour can move forward from its tradi- 
tional resistance to the speed-up to a new, 
creative participation in the affairs of 
industry. 

The essential objective is to bring forth 
the greatest possible initiative and creative 
effect by the parties concerned. Govern- 
ments cannot legislate to produce this 
responsible effort. They can and should, 
however, do everything in their power to 
establish a climate favourable to its 
growth. They can offer information and 
technical services to foster the growth of 
labour-management co-operation work; that 
can only come from the parties themselves. 

I believe the ILO is making satisfactory 
progress at the present time along sound 
lines. But it is worthwhile to pause and 
see how the direction taken has altered, 
to reflect how it may alter again and 
develop in the future as we move towards 
the larger, fuller life of which, no doubt, 
we all have our separate visions. 
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ONTARIO SUPREME COURT QUASHES 
CERTIFICATION OF TORONTO NEWSPAPER GUILD 


On July 20, 1950, the Ontario Labour Relations Board certified 
the Toronto Newspaper Guild, Local 87 of the American News- 
paper Guild, as the bargaining agent for workers un the Circula- 
tion Department of the Globe Printing Company. 


Proceedings against the Board’s action were launched by the 
Company in the Supreme Court of Ontario; and on June 1, 
1951, Mr. Justice Gale handed down his judgment. He found 
that “the Company did not receive a proper hearing”, and issued 
an order quashing the certification. 


On June 15, the Guild filed a Notice of Appeal against the 
Court’s decision. Three days later, in a statement to the press, 
Premier Frost of Ontario discussed some of the broad issues 
involved in the Gale judgment. 


In the following article, the judgment of Mr. Justice Gale 1s 
summarized, the grounds on which the judgment will be appealed 
are set forth, and the statement of Premier Frost 1s reproduced 


in part. 


Judgment of Mr. Justice Gale 


Facts of the Case 


Mr. Justice Gale first summed up the 
facts. 

On June 12, 1950, the Globe Printing 
Company received a notice from the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board inform- 
ing it that the Toronto Newspaper Guild, 
Local 87, sought to be certified as the 
bargaining agent of the employees of the 
Company in the Circulation Department. 
Attached to the notice was a copy of the 
union’s application for certification and its 
accompanying affidavit of verification. In 
the application the union stated that it 
had a majority of the employees in the 
Circulation Department as members in 
good standing and that the approximate 
number of employees in the unit was 80. 
The Company filed a reply with the Board 
stating that the number of employees 
involved was 93 and requesting the Board 
to direct and conduct a vote by secret 
ballot of the employees to determine con- 
clusively whether they desired to be repre- 
sented by the union. In the following 
month there were widespread rumours 
throughout the Department that a number 
of the employees involved had resigned as 
members of the union. 
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The application for certification came 
before the Board for hearing on July 12, 
1950. The Board first heard the repre- 
sentations of both parties concerning the 
description and composition of the 
bargaining unit, and reserved decision on 
that point. It then proceeded to hear the 
claims of the union as to the number of 
employees who were members in good 
standing and represented by it. Counsel 
for the union declared that 59 of the 
employees concerned were members of the 
union, and he filed with the clerk docu- 
ments which he _ said represented 56 
members who had paid initiation fees or 
dues and one other document which he 
stated represented a member who had 
mailed a card to the secretary without 
enclosing any money and_ subsequently 
mailed $1 to the secretary. The union 
representative made a statement to the 
Board substantiating the assertions con- 
cerning the document with which there 
had not been enclosed any money. 
Counsel for the union stated further that 
the recording sheets of the union for the 
month of June showed 58 members. 

The Board then called upon the Com- 
pany’s representative for lists of employees 
in the Circulation Department showing 


occupational classification of individual 
employees. Lists of employees in that 
Department as of June 7 and July 5 were 
filed. 

Counsel for the Company then  sub- 
mitted that the documents filed by the 
union did not show that the union repre- 
sented a majority of members in good 
standing as alleged and asked to cross- 
examine the union representative. The 
Chairman asked the purpose of the 
cross-examination and counsel for the 
Company stated that he had information 
to the effect that a number of employees 
in the Circulation Department had sent 
in their resignations as members of the 
union. The Chairman stated he saw no 
relevancy to resignations. Counsel for the 
Company argued that to refuse him the 
right to cross-examine was directly at 
variance with the Board’s policy of 
checking the alleged membership of a 
union with employers’ lists as of the date 
of the application and of the date of the 
hearing, and that, since he was precluded 
by previous rulings of the Board from 
examining the membership cards or other 
evidence filed by the union, the right to 
cross-examination was vital in order to 
bring out the relevant and material facts. 
Counsel for the union objected to any 
cross-examination of union officials, but 
stated that all of the cards did represent 
members in good standing according to the 
union constitution. He did not deny 
receipt of resignations from membership in 
the union from Circulation Department 
employees. The Chairman of the Board 
ruled against allowing counsel for the 
Company to cross-examine. 

Counsel for the Company then sub- 
mitted that, since the Company was 
precluded from soliciting evidence from 
employees and since the Board had ruled 
against the right to cross-examine, a heavy 
onus lay upon the Board to make a full 
and fair investigation in order to satisfy 
itself that a majority of the employees of 
the unit were members in good standing, 
and that the Board should question the 
union representative and examine the docu- 
ments. Counsel for the union objected and 
the Board sustained the objection. Counsel 
for the Company further submitted that 
the Board ought to make a full investiga- 
tion, including the examination of some or 
all of the employees concerned. Counsel 
for the union objected to any such 
investigation on the ground of delay, and 
counsel for the Company then submitted 
to the Board that the issue could be 
resolved by ordering a representation vote 


by secret ballot. The hearing was con- 
cluded and the Board reserved its decision. 

A certification was issued dated July 20, 
1950, and in a letter dated July 21, the 
Registrar of the Board informed the 
Company of the Board’s decision. After 
defining the bargaining unit, the letter 
stated :— 

The Board further finds, on the basis of 
the documentary evidence submitted by 
the parties, that of the 92 employees in 
that bargaining unit as of the date of 
filing of the application, 58 are members 
in good standing of the applicant; that of 
the 95 employees in that bargaining unit 
as of the date of the hearing conducted 
by the Board in the matter, 57 are mem- 
bers in good standing of the applicant. 

Developments after the certification order 
was issued are then described. 

After the certificate was issued counsel 
for the Company received several tele- 
phone calls from various persons repre- - 
senting themselves to be employees in the 
Circulation Department with the advice 
that although they had been members of 
the Union, they had resigned and had 
addressed letters of resignation to the 
secretary of the Union prior to the hear- 
ing of the Board on July 12. In response 
to their statement that they did not wish 
to be considered members of the Union 
and for information as to what they could 
do to protect their interests, they were 
informed by counsel for the Company that 
he was unable to advise them in the 
matter and [he] referred them to the 
Board. 


On July 26 counsel for the Company 
wrote to the Board and to the union asking 
that the matter be reconsidered under the 
provisions of Section 5 of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act, 1948, on the ground 
that the Board had erred in neglecting to 
find out whether certain employees repre- 
sented by the union ag being members in 
good standing had not in fact revoked their 
membership by notice in writing to the 
secretary some time before the hearing. 
[Section 5 permits the Board, if it con- 
siders it advisable to do so, to reconsider 
any decision or order made by it and to 
vary or revoke any such decision or order.] 
The Company also asked for a secret ballot 
vote. In a further letter dated July 31, 
counsel for the Company informed the 
Board that the employees who stated that 
they had resigned were voluntarily offering 
to appear before the Board and that the 
names of such persons would be furnished 
to the Board if desired. 

The Chairman of the Board advised the 
Company by letter dated August 1 that 
“the Board does not consider it advisable 
to reconsider its decision in the case”. 

Counsel for the Company then wrote the 
Board on August 8 naming seven employees 
who had informed him that they had sent 
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resignations to the union secretary a con- 
siderable time before the hearing, and that 
approximately 20 employees in all had 
taken similar action. Counsel for the 
Company again requested a rehearing. 

By August 10 am employee in the 


Circulation Department “had spontaneously - 


supplied counsel for the Company with 19 
Certificates of Post Office Registrations 
which were said to be receipts for regis- 
tered letters of resignation mailed by 
employees in that Department to the 
secretary of the union prior to the 10th of 
July”. This was set out in an affidavit 
which was forwarded to the Board on 
August 10. On August 10 the Chairman 
wrote the Company advising it that “the 
Board does not intend to take any further 
action in the matter.” | 

The Company then instituted proceed- 
ings in the Supreme Court of Ontario, 
applying to have the Board’s decision 
reviewed and the certification order 
quashed. 

The Company based its application for 
review on the following grounds: first, that 
no hearing was had as required by the Act 
and the Regulations; secondly, that the 
Company was refused the right to put its 
case before the Board, the right to cross- 
examine with respect to the evidence 
submitted by the union, and the right of 
having an investigation made by the 
Board; third, that the circumstances 
exhibited bias on the part of the Board 
in favour of the union. The Company 
contended that if any of these allegations 
were true the certificate ought to be set 
aside for the reason that the Company and 
the employees involved did not have com- 
plete justice at the hands of the Board. 


Grounds for Referral to Higher Court 


Mr. Justice Gale then set out the grounds 
on which, according to the common law, a 
judgment of a lower tribunal may be 
brought before a higher court for review 
through certiorari proceedings. He accepted 
the statement of Mr. Justice Gibson in 
The King v. Mahony, (1910), later approved 
by the Privy Council in Rez v. Nat. Bell 
Inquors, Limited, (1922), that a decision 
may be reviewed 


_ (a) where there is want or excess of 
jurisdiction when the inquiry begins or 
during its progress; 

(6b) when, in the exercise of jurisdiction, 
there is error on the face of the adjudica- 
tion; 

(c) where there has been abuse of 
jurisdiction (as by mis-stating the com- 
plaint, ete., or disregard of the essentials 
of justice and the conditions regulating 
the functions and duty of the tribunal) ; 
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(d) where the Court is shown to be 
disqualified by: likelihood of bias or by 
interest; 

(e) where there is fraud. 


The Company took the position that. it 
was entitled to remedy under (c) and (d) 
above. 


Five Questions Considered 


In dealing with the Company’s claim, 
Mr. Justice Gale considered the following 
questions :— 

(1) Was the Board biased in favour of 
the Union? 

(2) Is the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board required to conduct a _ hearing 
before it may certify bargaining agents, 
and if so, was there a hearing in this 
case? 

(3) Is certiorari available where, in 
appearing before an inferior tribunal 
appointed to discharge judicial or quasi- 
judicial functions, a party is deprived of 
the opportunity to meet the opponent’s 
case? 

(4) If so, was there in the circum- 
stances of this matter such measure of 
deprivation as to justify an order of 
certiorari? 

(5) Is Section 5 of the Act inapplicable 
because it does not protect a certificate 
of the Board, or because, in any event, it 
does not apply if the Board has denied to 
one of the parties his right to receive 
substantial justice? 

In discussing the first question, Mr. 
Justice Gale defined bias as applied to a 
person or tribunal exercising judicial func- 
tions as “a state of mind disqualifying the 
person affected from adjudicating impar- 
tially in respect of the subject-matter under 
consideration”. He held that the circum- 
stances fell short of indicating bias on the 
part of the Board and his answer to the 
first question was “no”. 

He then proceeded to consider whether 
the Company had been denied its pre- 
rogative to receive natural justice from 
the Board. The Labour Relations Act, 
1948, and Regulations provide that the 
Labour Relations Board may certify an 
applicant union as the bargaining agent 
for the employees in a defined unit 

(a) if the Board is satisfied that the 
majority of the employees in the unit are 
members in good standing of the trade 
union; or 

(6) if, as a result of a vote of the 
employees in the unit, the Board is satis- 
fied that a majority of them have selected 


the trade union to be a bargaining agent 
on their behalf. 


Section 4 of the Act further provides 
that 

4. If in any proceeding before the 

Board a question arises as to whether,— 


(h) a person is a member in good 
standing of a trade union, the board shall 
decide the question and, subject to such 


right of appeal as may be provided by 
the regulations, its decision shall be final 
and conclusive. 


On August 12, 1949, the Board issued the 
following Statement of Policy in regard to 
its interpretation of “member in good 
standing” :— 


In support of applications for certifica- 
tions filed on and after September 1, 1949, 
the Board will require an applicant for 
certification to adduce evidence that each 
employee claimed to be a member in good 
standing of the applicant has 


(1) applied for membership 
applicant, and 


(2) (a) indicated his assumption of 
the responsibilities of membership by 
paying to the applicant, on his own 
behalf, an amount of at least $1 in 
respect of the prescribed initiation fee 
or monthly dues of the applicant, or 


(b) indicated his assumption of the 
responsibilities of membership by pre- 
senting himself for initiation or by 
taking the members’ obligation, or by 
doing some other act which, in the 
opinion of the Board, is consistent only 
with membership in the applicant, and 


(3) been accepted into membership 
by the applicant. 


in the 


After examining the above, and other 
provisions of the Act empowering the 
Board to make a full inquiry into any 
matter before it and the Board’s Rules, 
Mr. Justice Gale concluded that they 
imposed upon the Board the primary duty 
of conducting a hearing. As to whether 
there was a hearing in this case, his view 
was that there was a hearing “in a narrow 
sense of the word”. 

It was not the kind of hearing usually 
encountered in Courts of law, or, in my 
personal experience, before this Board. 
No matter how unsatisfactory the pro- 
ceedings may appear when compared with 
judicial methods, it is to be remembered, 
however, that the Board has the right to 
prescribe its own modus operandi and it 
is not to be censured for having done so 
unless the essentials of justice have been 
suppressed in the process. 


His answer to the second question accord- 
ingly was that the Board was required to 
conduct a hearing, and he held “with 
considerable doubt” that the Board did 
conduct a hearing. 

Coming to the third and fourth ques- 
tions, he was not satisfied that the Com- 
pany was permitted the opportunity of 
presenting its side of the matter or of 
answering the union’s case. Refusal of 
such permission constitutes a breach of the 
fundamental rule that any person in a 
judicial or quasi-judicial proceeding is to 
have the right to be heard. He cited 
numerous cases concerning the right of a 


party before a tribunal to be heard, among 
them In re Robinson (1949), 1 DLR 115:— 
The law in respect to procedure before 
administrative tribunals is well-established 
and needs little discussion. They can 
obtain information in any way they think 
best, always giving a fair opportunity to 
those who are parties in the controversy 
for correcting or contradicting any 
relevant statement prejudicial to their 
view; Board of Education v. Rice. 


In regard to the case before him, he 
considered that a proper hearing was not 
allowed the Company. 

It is my view that the Company did not 
receive a proper hearing in this instance 
in that it was not allowed to see the 
documents filed by the Union or to 
cross-examine the person who made a 
statement as to their effect and thus it 
was denied a reasonable opportunity of 
meeting the case which was made against 
it. 

In one sense, he continued, it might be 
said that the Company ought not to be 
concerned with the consequences of certi- 
fication, but from the Company’s stand- 
point extremely important results follow. 

Its relations with its employees and its 
future wage structure are two matters 
which may be materially altered. It is 
wrong, therefore, to contend that here the 
Company is any less touched by the 
certification than the Union or _ the 
employees. Its interest in the proceed- 
ings, though quite different, is certainly 
substantial. 


Evidence Allowed 

He then listed the evidence that was 
before the Board im the hearing of the 
application: the statements in the union’s 
application and the affidavit verifying 
them; the Company’s reply duly verified 
by affidavit; the statement by counsel for 
the union that the union claimed 59 mem- 
bers; membership documents filed by the 
union; a statement by the counsel for the 
union that the recording sheets for the 
union for June, 1950, showed 58 members; 
the lists of employees furnished by the 
Company; a statement by counsel for the 
Company. that he had information that a 
number of employees had sent in their 
resignations as members of the union. 


Thus the case advanced by the union 
was that it had as members in good stand- 
ing 56 to 59 employees in a unit consisting 
of 95 employees. The Company had to 
answer this claim in order to resist certifi- 
cation. It was precluded from calling as 
witnesses the persons who were said to 
have resigned from the union because the 
Company and its counsel “had studiously 
refrained from indulging in any investiga- 
tion concerning those resignations”. Previous 
rulings of the Board had shown that under 
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the Act an employer’s action is objection- 
able “if it creates in the mind of a 
reasonable employee the impression that 
the employer is bringing pressure to bear 
upon him to cause him to abstain from 
exercising his lawful rights”. It might be 
suggested that the Company could have 
called as a witness some official of the 
union who could give information as to 
the number of employees in the Depart- 
ment who were then members of the 
union; but the most effective way in which 
the Company could have tested the merits 
of the application was to cross-examine 
the person who was presenting it to the 
Board. 


Unfortunately, in this case the right to 
cross-examination was not granted and 
in that fact alone I think the Company 
was improperly excluded from a cardinal 
privilege which it enjoys under our juris- 
prudence; that exclusion, of itself, was 
tantamount to a denial of basic justice. 


At the Court hearing it was also argued 
that the cross-examination of the union 
representative would not have produced 
anything which would have advanced the 
Company’s position, since the Chairman 
had stated that resignations were not 
relevant. Mr. Justice Gale took exception 
to this view, holding that 


where it is incumbent upon a tribunal to 
decide at any given moment whether 
employees are members in good standing 
of a trade union, no evidence could be 
more important than that tending to show 
that the employees who were believed to 
be members had in fact resigned... 
Whether they had done so effectually is, 
of course, another matter, but with that 
evidence before it, the Board would have 
then been required to examine into other 
circumstances both in law and in fact 
relating to the question of the validity of 
the resignations. 


The Company might also have been 
able to defeat the application if it had 
been allowed to see the membership cards 
filed with the Board by the union. His 
Lordship noted that there was in evidence 
before him a statement to the effect that 
the Board has consistently ruled that 
employers are not entitled to examine 
membership cards filed by unions. If resort 
is to be had to this ruling, then full and 
fair opportunity ought always to be con- 
ferred upon the parties to the application 
other than the union to challenge by cross- 
examination the union’s claim that it 
represents a majority of the employees 
affected. He supported his view by refer- 
ence to the judgment of Chief Justice 
Brown of the Saskatchewan Court of 
King’s Bench in the Capital Cab case (L.G., 
1950, p. 707). 
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He further pointed out that the Com- 
pany’s expedient of filing an affidavit with 
the Board following the certification order 
and asking for reconsideration, failed to 
secure a hearing in that the Board declined 
to examine any representations or evidence 
presented after the date of the certification. 

Summing up, he concluded that the 
Board had acted in such a way as to offend 
the principles of justice, and that the 
remedy of certiorari was available to the 
Company unless Section 5 of the Act 
precluded that relief. 


Section 5 of the Act 

Mr. Justice Gale then discussed the 
point raised in the fifth question, the effect 
of Section 5 of the Act, which reads:— 


Subject to such right of appeal as may 
be provided by the regulations, the orders, 
decisions and rulings of the Board shall 
be final and shall not be questioned or 
reviewed nor shall any proceeding before 
the Board be removed, nor shall the Board 
be restrained, by injunction, prohibition, 
mandamus, quo warranto, certiorari or 
otherwise by any court, but the Board 
may, if it considers it advisable to do so, 
reconsider any decision or order made by 
it and may vary or revoke any such deci- 
sion or order. 


It was argued before the Court that the 
Court was confined to an examination of 
the Board’s jurisdiction at the commence- 
ment of the hearing. His Lordship pointed 
out that certiorari is appropriate when there 
has been an abuse of jurisdiction by the 
inferior court, where it has disregarded the 
essentials of justice during the course of 
proceedings before it, or where fraud is 
practised upon it. In this case, therefore, 
it was proper to consider all the circum- 
stances to ascertain whether or not the 
proceedings before the Board were con- 
ducted in such a manner that its certificate 
was vulnerable. 

He then dealt with the question whether 
Section 5 affects certification. It is a rule 
of statute interpretation that express words 
are needed to alter the common law. It 
might be held that certification is not 
included in the expression “orders, deci- 
sions and rulings of the Board”. However, 
he concluded that the second part of the 
section covers certification since it provides 
that no proceeding before the Board may 
“be removed ... by certiorari or otherwise 
by-anyi Corte” 

He then discussed the precedents on the 
subject of no-certiorari clauses. He found 
that the phrase “want of jurisdiction” is 
extremely flexible and has been extended 
to include imperfections which ordinarily 


might not be regarded as pertaining to 
jurisdiction at all. A substantial failure 
to follow the dictates of essential justice 
has been held to constitute a want or 
defect of jurisdiction. He cited various 
eases in which no-certiorari clauses had 
been held not to protect an administrative 
board’s ruling where the courts had found 
abuse of jurisdiction. One of these was 
the John East Iron Works case in Saskat- 
chewan, where the Court of Appeal quashed 
orders of the Saskatchewan Labour Rela- 
tions Board (L.G., 1950, p. 704). 


By those orders the Board had rein- 
stated five employees with payment of the 
entire amount which they would have 
received by way of wages had they not 
been discharged. The formal order as well 
as the reasons for judgment of the Board 
fixed the monetary loss by simply calcu- 
lating what wages the employees would 
have received had they continued in their 
employ. No other consideration was men- 
tioned. The Court of Appeal nullified the 
orders on the single ground that the Board 
had ignored the rule of law requiring the 
employees in those circumstances to miti- 
gate their loss. 


Poe we rel eyo r 
Noticelof Appeal 

On June 15, the Toronto Newspaper 
Guild, local 87 of the American Newspaper 
Guild (CIO), asked the Ontario Court of 
Appeal to set aside the decision of Mr. 
Justice Gale, and to restore the certification 
of the Guild by the Ontario Labour Board. 
The following are the grounds on which the 
appeal was based, as quoted from the appeal 
notice :— 


1. The learned judge erred in taking into 
consideration those portions of affi- 
davits filed which had reference to 
events occurring subsequent to the 
hearing held by the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board and subsequent to 
the making of the Board’s certificate. 


2. The learned judge erred in finding 
that the Court was entitled to con- 
sider evidence of the conduct of the 
Labour Relations Board during the 
course of the hearing, and the learned 
judge should have confined himself 
to the question of whether or not the 
said Labour Relations Board had 
initial jurisdiction to decide the ques- 
tions answered in its certificate. 


3. The learned judge erred in finding 
that Section 5 of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 1948, did not protect the 
certificate issued by the said Board 
herein from being reviewed or 
quashed by this Court. 


Mr. Justice Gale found that these cases 
pointed to the “irresistible conclusion that 
inferior Courts are not sheltered by no- 
certiorari provisions where there has been 
an abuse of jurisdiction in the form of a 
denial of substantial justice”. He discussed 
three other judgments tending to the 
opposite view, but considered these not 
decisive enough to change his conclusion. 

He then referred to the provisions of 
Magna Carta, which has been made part 
of the law of Ontario, that the King shall 
not “deny or defer to any man, either 
justice or right”. He held that this 
provisiow 


gives force to the contention that any act 
of a tribunal which disallows to any 
person who comes before it his privilege 
of justice is ultra vires that tribunal, and 
for that reason alone it may well be 
thought that a denial of justice is equiv- 
alent to disclaimer of jurisdiction. 
Decision 
For the reasons outlined above, the Court 
ordered the certification of the union 
quashed. There was no order as to costs. 


4. The learned judge erred in holding 
that the Court has power to inquire 
into, or to determine, the matters 
which it is proper for the Board to 
take into consideration in making its 
decision on a question arising under 
Section 4 (h) of the Labour Relations 
Act, 1948. 


5. The learned judge erred in finding 
that what was done by the Board 
herein constituted in any way a 
denial to any party of natural or 
essential justice. 


6. The learned judge erred in finding 
that the respondent, Globe Printing 
Co., should have been permitted to 
examine the documents filed by the 
applicant at the hearing before the 
Board. 


7. The learned judge erred in finding 
that the respondent, Globe Printing 
Co., should have been permitted to 
cross-examine the representative of 
the applicant on the question of 
resignations. 


8. The learned judge erred in finding 
that certiorari would lie, despite the 
provisicns of Section 5 of the Labour 
Relations Act, 1948, because of a 
failure to do natural justice. 
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9. The learned judge erred in finding 
that the respondent, Globe Printing 
Co., was a party affected by the 
decision of the Board on the issue 
of membership in good standing and 
entitled to tender or to test evidence 
on such issue. 


10. The learned judge erred in finding 
that the provisions of Magna Carta, 
RSO 1897, c. 322, were infringed by 


Statement of Premier Frost 


The following is the text, in part, of the 
statement made on June 18, 1961, 
by the Premier of Ontario, the Hon. 
Leshe M. Frost:— 


A great deal of consideration has been 
given to what is known as the Gale judg- 
ment and its effect on governmental boards 
and commissions which exercise semi- 
judicial functions. 


In considering this matter, on the one 
hand we have the problem of administrative 
law and the creation of boards and com- 
missions of which we have many, and which 
of necessity and by reason of the days in 
which we live, have to have summary and 
non-appealable powers. The functions are 
largely administrative but nevertheless they 
also have judicial functions in that they 
have to determine the rights of persons 
and make their decisions which are in main 
not appealable. 


On the other hand we have our courts. 
Our courts are not administrative. Their 
function is to interpret the law and to 
apply the law in the matters which come 
under their review. Of necessity they can- 
not be administrative. They are not 
designed for such purposes and, therefore, 
where governments of necessity have had 
to act on matters which are largely business 
and administrative, as I have stated, the 
boards of necessity have been given 
summary powers. 


The effect of the Gale judgment may be 
roughly stated as while acknowledging the 
rights of the legislature to deny any appeal 
from the decisions of the (labour relations) 
board, that nevertheless this denial is 
interpreted very strictly and that it is 
inherent in the statutes that while the 
board’s decisions are final that such denial 
does not go to the extent of depriving any 
applicant or person before the board of the 
right of a fair trial and, therefore, it is 
the duty of any board or commission in 
determining any judicial matter to be 
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the Board herein or in failing to give 
effect to the Labour Relations Act, 
1948, in his consideration of the said 
Magna Carta. 

11. The learned judge erred in failing to 
recognize the procedure established 
by the Board for intervention by 
individual employees for the purpose 
of explaining their position and 
views with reference to an applicant 
trade union. 


particularly careful to see that full justice 
is done in the matter of fair trial and a 
fair hearing. 

I may say that this is a matter which 
has given the government, and indeed I 
believe other governments, very consider- 
able concern. In the complex society and 
days in which we live the administrative 
boards with powers of adjudication are 
necessary. Administrative matters cannot 
be thrown into the courts. Matters have 
to be determined quickly and efficiently 
and, indeed, without appeal. 


At the same time, as I shall state later, 
there are grounds for concern as to the 
effect of such widespread powers upon the 
rights of the individual. After all, our 
democracy has been built upon the freedom 
of individuals, and we all view with concern 
things which tend to take away from the 
rights of individuals. In referring to this 
matter, I would like to express confidence 
in our boards and commissions. 

Indeed in the decision which we are con- 
sidering affecting a decision of the board 
in question, Mr. Justice Gale particularly 
found that while in disagreement with the 
actions of the board that the board had 
not acted with bias and that what had been 
done did not allow him to draw the con- 
clusion that the board was favouring one 
side, and that his conclusion was not a 
reflection on the integrity of the board. I 
take the same position with all of our 
boards....~. 

I am satisfied that the legislature in 
giving broad, non-appealable powers to our 
boards and commissions has done so with 
the understanding that there would always 
be a full and complete hearing and fair 
trial of the assues and that there should 
be the fullest opportunity of presenting all 
sides of the case. Indeed a board or 
commission with arbitrary powers has a 
very definite duty to see that such is the 
case. 


The Gale judgment is before the courts. 
The same was delivered on June 1, 1951, 
and was subject to an appeal. An appeal 
has been entered and the case is subjudice. 
It, therefore, would be improper for me to 
comment upon the facts of the case. The 
decision, however, may be divided into two 
parts :— 

1. The finding of the judge that when a 
judicial or quasi-judicial body is set up to 
perform particular functions and its deci- 
sions are not appealable, that it is still 
inherent in our law that it perform these 
functions according to the fundamental 
principles of natural justice, which include 
a fair and complete and impartial hearing, 
and that if such body fails in conducting 
this hearing to give all parties a fair hearing 
and opportunities for expressing their 
respective cases then such board would be 
acting beyond its jurisdiction and the 
powers conferred upon it by the legislature 
and its decisions might be set aside by the 
court. 

2. The facts upon which the judge found 
that in this case natural justice had not 
been given and that, therefore, the decision 
of the board should be set aside. 

On the second point I shall have no 
comment. The facts upon which the judge 
applied the law stated in 1 are before the 
courts and on the merits determination will 
be made as to whether on these facts 
natural justice was given or not. On the 
other hand, what I have stated in 1 con- 
cerning the law is not subjudice and I think 
may be properly commented upon. 

At the outset I said that the arbitrary 
and non-appealable powers of boards and 
commission are a matter of concern for this 
and other governments. In the various 
legislative bodies in Canada there is in- 
creasing interest in human rights and 
fundamental freedoms and indeed repre- 
sentations have been made, particularly to 
the federal government, concerning a Bill 
of Rights. 

[Premier Frost then referred, among other 
things, to the Report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Human Rights and Fundamental 


Freedoms (L.G., Dec., 1950, p. 2028); to 
the representations stressing the need for a 
bill of rights which were recently made to 
the Prime Minister of Canada (L.G., June, 
1951, pp. 768-9); to the anti-discrimination 
legislation passed by the Ontario Legisla- 
ture during the 1951 Session (L.G., June, 
1951, p. 846); and to recent changes in the 
membership of the Niagara Parks Commis- 
sion and in the administration of the 
Ontario Hydro Electric Power Commission, 
which had been made to safeguard the 
public interest. He continued as follows] :— 


I, of course, recognize some very real 
and practical difficulties in the situation. 
While above everything else not wanting in 
all our boards or commissions to deny 
natural justice or a fair hearing one could 
not think of throwing administrative 
matters into the courts. Only chaos could 
result from this. 

Personally, I do not think that this 
need be the case in following out the 
general law stated in the Gale judgment. 
If care is always taken to give a fair trial 
and a fair hearing of issues before our 
boards, then, of course, there is no possi- 
bility of this. 

If it appears in the future that our desire 
to protect individuals and to give full 
justice is being used for the purpose of 
abuse and delay then the legislature in its 
wisdom will have to intervene, but in 
intervening we should always be careful to 
retain as our primary objective the funda- 
mentals upon which our democratic way of 
life has been: founded. 

In connection with this appeal, the board 
is not an appellant. I have stated what 
the government’s view is from a standpoint 
of public policy. As regards the matter of 
fact as to whether there was a violation or 
not, this matter will be presented to the 
courts by two of the parties, the appellant 
guild and the respondent company. The 
position of the government will be to see 
that justice is done to our citizens and that 
the principles of our law are maintained. 
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HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF HALIFAX, 
MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG AND 
VANCOUVER, OCTOBER 1950°* 


This second article on hours and working conditions in five major 
Canadian cities indicates a few noticeable differences from 
comparable information for 1949. The normal work week has 
been reduced in two of the cities, Halhifax and Winnipeg. 
Maximum vacations with pay have been increased somewhat, 
and more workers, particularly in Halifax and Vancouver, are 
being paid for at least some of the statutory holidays when not 
worked. Information on the growing practice of giving regular 
rest and wash-up periods and paying a wage differential for shift 
work is also presented in the following article. 


There have been a_ few significant 
changes during 1950 in the hours and 
working conditions of plant employees in 


the manufacturing industries of five 
representative Canadian cities: Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 


couver. Information comparable with that 
obtained in 19491 indicates that there has 
been a noticeable reduction in normal 
weekly hours in Halifax and Winnipeg. 
Also, a greater proportion of workers are 
now employed in establishments with 
maximum vacation periods of three or 
four weeks with pay after long periods 
of employment. In Halifax and Van- 
couver there has been a decrease in the 
proportion of employees who are not paid 
for any of the statutory holidays observed 
unless these days are worked. 

There has been little change in the 
payment provisions for overtime work 
after standard daily or weekly hours and 
for work on Sundays. 

Additional information is presented in 
this article on the fairly widespread 
practices of shutting down manufacturing 
plants for a vacation period, permitting 
recognized rest and wash-up periods to 





* Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1950 conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
wage rates (straight-time earnings for  piece- 
workers) and certain conditions of work in their 
establishments during the last pay period preceding 
October 1, 1950. 

1“Hours and Working Conditions in the Manu- 
facturing Industries of Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, October 1949’, the 
Lasour GAZETTE, July, 1950, p. 1014. 
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employees, and paying a wage differential 
to the workers on other than the day 
shift. 

Data from more than 2,700 establish- 
ments, employing about 264,000 plant 
workers, have been studied to obtain a 
comparative picture of hours and working 
conditions in these five Greater Cities. 
Information was obtained from plants not 
only in the cities themselves but also 
from those surrounding communities which 
form an integral part of the metropolitan 
economy. 

The industrial distribution of employees 
in the five cities is very nearly similar 
to the distribution for 1949, presented in 
the previous article. The proportion of 
female employees has increased _ only 
slightly, ranging from 16 per cent in 
Vancouver to 29 per cent in Montreal. 
Twenty-one per cent of the workers in 
Halifax, 27 per cent in Toronto and 26 
per cent in Winnipeg were women. 


The Normal Work Week.—Information 
on the normal work week in the manu- 
facturing industries of the five cities 
studied in this article has been presented 
in detail in the previous issue of the 
Lasour GazEerTe.2 As mentioned there, the 
normal work week for plant employees at 
October, 1950, averaged 44-2 hours in 
Halifax, almost 44 hours in Montreal, 42-5 
hours in Toronto, 48 hours in Winnipeg 
and 41 hours in Vancouver. 








2See “The Normal Work Week in Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries, October 1950’, the 
Lasour Gazerre, June 1951, p. 797. Note especially 
the sections on Normal Weekly Hours by City and 
The Five-Day Week, pp. 801-2, and Table III. 
p. 808. 


The following comparison of the propor- 
tions of plant employees according to their 
normal weekly hours will give an indication 
of the variation in the work week both 
within and between cities:— 


Halifax Montreal 


Normal Work Week % 
RUPNOUTE RIN ONORR Palit toe 2 a ose ceo ROR 
Between 40 and 44: hours. << 76. in oe ows idhey 
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OLE MUL, hein ER fn Od wo wks 100.0 


The predominant work week in Halifax 
was 44 hours, and in Vancouver, 40 hours. 
In Montreal and Toronto the largest group 
of workers on the same work week were 
employed 40 hours, but large numbers of 
workers were on a 45-hour week. A 
slightly higher proportion of workers in 
Winnipeg were on a 40-hour week than on 
a 44-hour week. 

The proportion of plant employees on a 
five-day week in 1950 ranged from 19 per 
cent in Halifax to 85 per cent in Toronto. 
Seventy-five per cent of the workers in 
Montreal, 54 per cent in Winnipeg and 80 
per cent in Vancouver were also reported 
to be working a five-day week. 

The major changes in the normal work 
week during the year preceding October 1, 
1950, have occurred in Halifax and 
Winnipeg, where there has been a notice- 
able reduction in normal weekly hours. 
There was little change in the proportions 
of workers reported on a five-day week 
in 1950 as compared with 1949, except for 
small reductions in Halifax and Vancouver. 


Overtime Payment.—Payment for work 
after standard daily or weekly hours in 
1950 was predominately one and one-half 
times the regular wage in each of the five 
cities, as it was in 1949. Time and one- 
half for the first 3 or 4 hours of overtime 
and double time thereafter was paid by 
establishments employing about 10 per 
cent of the workers in Montreal, 5 per 
cent of the workers in Toronto and about 
14 per cent in Vancouver. Just over 10 
per cent of the workers in Winnipeg were 
employed in plants where the overtime 
payment was time and one-quarter from 
Monday through Friday. A very small 
number of workers in each city were paid 
double time for overtime work. 

Double time for work on Sundays, or 
the 7th working day where there is a 
continuous operation, was paid to the 
largest group of workers in Halifax, Mont- 
real and Winnipeg. Ejighty-three per cent 
of the workers in Halifax were in estab- 


lishments which paid this rate for work on 
Sundays. In Montreal 38 per cent of the 
workers were in plants which paid double 
time and 27 per cent were in those whieh 
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paid time and one-half; in Winnipeg the 
corresponding proportions were 41 per cent 
and 13 per cent respectively. Time and 
one-half, however, was paid by establish- 
ments employing the largest group of 
workers in ‘Toronto and Vancouver, 
although large groups were eligible to be 
paid double time for work on Sunday. 
The proportion of workers in plants paying 
time and one-half and double time, respec- 
tively, was 45 per cent and 21 per cent 
in Toronto and 41 per cent and 35 per 
cent in Vancouver. Most of the remainder 
of the employees were working in estab- 
lishments which did not report any over- 
time policy for work on Sundays, probably 
because no work has been done on that 
day and none anticipated. 

There has been very little change, 
during the year previous to the 1950 
survey, in the rates of overtime payment 
after standard daily or weekly hours and 
for work on Sundays. 





Annual Vacations with Pay.—More than 
two-thirds of the plant employees in each 
of the five cities were employed in manu- 
facturing establishments which reported 
giving an initial vacation of one week with 
pay, generally after a year of employment 
(Table I). Almost all of the remaining 
employees were in plants which gave an 
initial vacation of two weeks with pay, 
mainly after the same period of work. 
The proportion of employees who were in 
establishments giving an initial vacation 
of two weeks with pay was 381 per cent 
in Halifax, 6 per cent in Montreal, 7: per 
cent in Toronto, 12 per cent in Winnipeg 
and 10 per cent in Vancouver. 


Most of the workers in each of the 
cities except Halifax, where a much larger 
proportion received an initial vacation of 
two weeks, were in plants where the period 
of vacation was increased as the worker’s 
term of employment continued. In Halifax, 
Winnipeg, and Vancouver the majority of 
these workers may become eligible to 
recelve a maximum vacation of two weeks 
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with pay, usually after 5 years of employ- 
ment or less. In Montreal and Toronto 
almost equal proportions of the workers 
were in establishments which increased the 
vacation period to a maximum of two 
weeks with pay and three weeks with pay, 
mainly after 5 years or less in the first 
instance and from 15 to 25 years in the 
second. A small number of workers in 
Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver could 
become eligible for a maximum vacation 
period of four weeks with pay, generally 
after 25 years of employment. 


Combining those employees whose 
initial vacation period is maintained 


regardless of the length of employment 
with those whose vacation period may be 
increased after a time, the proportion in 
each city according to the maximum 
vacation they may receive is as follows:— 


Halifax 
Maximum Vacation Period % 
1 week with pay 
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Most of the workers who may become 
eligible to recelve a maximum vacation of 
three weeks may also receive an inter- 
mediate vacation of two weeks, generally 
after 5 years of employment; and those 
who may become eligible for a maximum 
of four weeks with pay may also receive 
an intermediate vacation of three weeks. 

Payment for the annual vacation is 
usually equivalent to the employee’s wage, 
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or average straight-time earnings in the 
case of piece-workers, for the period of 
the vacation. In some establishments the 
vacation pay is based on a percentage of 
the employee’s annual earnings, 2 per cent 
being considered equivalent to one week’s 
vacation, 4 per cent equivalent to two 
weeks’ vacation with pay, etc. after a 
year of employment. In a few other 
instances the vacation pay is based .on the. 
number of months worked during the year, 
one-half of a day’s pay per month being 
considered equivalent to one week’s vaca- 
tion with pay after a year of service. 
During the year previous to October, 
1950, there have been some increases in 
the periods of annual vacations with pay, 
particularly with respect to the maximum 
vacation period. <A larger proportion of 
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the workers are in plants which give a 
maximum vacation of three weeks with 
pay, and a number of establishments have 
extended the paid vacation to four weeks 
after long periods of employment. 
Closing down the plant for the vacation 
period is quite common in most of the 
cities. Twenty-three per cent of the 
employees in Halifax, 64 per cent in 
Montreal, 67 per cent in Toronto, 34 per 


cent in Winnipeg and 44 per cent in 
Vancouver were employed in plants which 
shut down for a vacation period. Two 
weeks was the predominant shut-down 
period, as is seen in the following table 
which presents the proportion of workers 
in each city who are employed in plants 
closing down for this purpose :— 


Proportion of ‘Workers by Period of 
Plant Shut-down 


1 Week 2 Weeks Other 
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Statutory Holidays.—The number of 
statutory holidays observed by the manu- 
facturing establishments in the five cities 
varied substantially, but the majority of 
workers were reported in plants which 
observed from 7 to 10 holidays in 1950 
(Table IIT). About 92 per cent of the 
workers in Halifax observed from 8 to 10 
statutory holidays, 58 per cent in Mont- 
real observed 7 or 8 days, 82 per cent in 
Toronto observed 8 days, 85 per cent in 
Winnipeg observed from 7 to 10 days, and 
76 per cent in Vancouver observed 8 or 9 
statutory holidays. 

The number of statutory holidays 
observed, in this article, is the number 


of days when the plant is not normally 
operating because of Federal, Provincial 
or Municipal holidays, or religious holi- 
days regularly observed by the closing of 
the establishment. 

Within each city there was less uniformity 
in the number of statutory holidays paid 
for when not worked than in the number 
of statutory holidays observed. In Mont- 
real, Toronto and Winnipeg, less than 10 
per cent of the workers were in plants 
which did not pay for any of the observed 
statutory holidays unless these days were 
worked, whereas 22 per cent of the 
workers in Halifax and 38 per cent in 
Vancouver were in those which did not 
pay for any unless worked. In the three 
central cities, Montreal, Toronto, and 
Winnipeg, the majority of workers were 
paid for 6 to 8 statutory holidays. In 
Halifax and Vancouver the largest group 
of workers being paid for statutory holi- 
days, 30 per cent and 17 per cent respec- 
tively, were paid for 9 days when not 
worked. ‘ 

The variation within and between the 
cities in the numbers of statutory holidays 
observed and paid for can be seen in the 
following table, which gives the approxi- 
mate proportion of workers in each city 
distributed according to the number of 
statutory holidays reported :— 





Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Statutory Holidays Observed % % % Jo % 
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* One per cent “other”. 
There have been some important changes Rest and Wash-up Periods.— Regular 


from 1949 in the distribution of workers 
according to the number of statutory holi- 
days paid for when not worked. In Halifax 
22 per cent of the workers were not paid 
for any of the statutory holidays not 
worked in 1950, compared with 46 per cent 
in 1949; and in Vancouver the corre- 
sponding proportions were 39 and 55 per 
cent. 
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rest and wash-up periods were well recog- 
nized in the manufacturing industries of 
the five major cities studied in this article 
(Table III). The proportion of employees 
in plants which permitted rest periods 
ranges from 86 per cent in Halifax to 83 
per cent in Winnipeg. Sixty-one per cent 
of the workers in Montreal, 78 per cent 
in Toronto and about 65 per cent in 
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Vancouver received specified rest periods 
or could take them on an informal basis. 
Most of the workers in each city receiving 
rest periods were allowed two per day, 
with at least half of them getting 10 
minutes each time. 

Wash-up periods were permitted to 55 
per cent of the workers in Halifax, 54 per 
cent of the workers in Montreal, 58 per 
cent in Toronto, 36 per cent in Winnipeg 
and 18 per cent in Vancouver. The largest 
group of workers in each city received two 
wash-up periods of 5 minutes each, and 
the next largest group in all of the cities 
except Halifax received one 5-minute 
period. 


Shift Differential.—Only a small pro- 
portion of the plant employees were 
reported on a 2nd (evening) or 3rd 


(night) shift at the time of the 1950 
survey. Most of the workers who were 
reported on these shifts in 1950 received a 
wage differential for this shift work 
(Table IV). The shift differential was 
usually expressed in terms of so many cents 
per hour, but in a few cases, especially in 
Montreal, the differential was expressed as 
a percentage of the worker’s wage. 

The largest proportion of shift workers 
in Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg receiv- 
ing a cents-per-hour differential were paid 
5 cents an hour. In Vancouver the largest 
group in this category were paid between 
5 cents and 10 cents an hour. Most of 
the workers in Montreal whose shift differ- 
ential was based on a percentage of their 
wages recelved 10 per cent, whereas most 
of those in Toronto received 15 per cent. 


TABLE ¥.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF FIVE CANADIAN CITIES, OCTOBER 1950 
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Nore:—In this table, half-days have been discounted in the few cases where they were reported. That is, where the 
establishment reported observing or paying for 77 statutory holidays it has been included above with the group observing 


or paying for 7 days. 


(1) One establishment reported paying for 7 statutory holidays after 3 years of employment. 
(?) The number of statutory holidays paid for generally depends on the employee’s period of employment. 
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TABLE I.—ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
OF FIVE CANADIAN CITIES, OCTOBER 1950 








Length of Vacation 
and 
Service Requirements 





INITIAL VACATION 
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MaxIMuM VACATION 
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Less than 5 years’ employ- 
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Three Weeks with Pay after(*). . 
5 to 14 years’ employment 
15 to 25 years’ employment. 
Other periods of employ- 
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Four Weeks with Pay after (4)... 
25 years of employment 
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One week 
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ips RA scart alin =, asl | a Re et OM Og ee 2s TOS albmctetcte | tere 1 25 
PU, Sere das Re ee Ms 182 i OOS reasteters stall erat parets 1 §1 
30 2,907 468 | 22,233 402 | 14,856 98 4,670 164 Chop ineth 
20 1,694 382 | 17,539 295 9,440 64 226i 118 4,557 
10 1 Pail} 81 4,497 101 pe 34 2,059 38 1,959 
SE ete hee Neen eet sllicin: svabenee 1 PCRS Serer) Sec Exerc oa pans IRE to ye SO 
2 Menem | seca ee 5 197 5 So Pa meeeeey. ellen mame 8 661 
50 5, 254 983 |109, 769 1,080 |104.059 2D0MelieooD 372 27,057 


Note: Nine establishments in Halifax, nine in Montreal, one in Winnipeg and two in Vancouver did not report infor- 
mation on annual vacations with pay. ; ‘ ; f ' 
(3) Payment is straight time or average straight-time earnings for 1 week, 2 per cent of annual earnings, or > day’s 


pay for each month worked. 


(2) Payment is straight time or average straight-time earnings for 2 weeks, or 4 per cent of annual earnings. 
(3) Payment is straight time or average straight-time earnings for 3 weeks, or 6 per cent of annual earnings. 
(4) Payment is straight time or average straight-time earnings for 4 weeks. 
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TABLE HE.—REST AND WASH-UP PERIODS IN THE MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES OF FIVE CANADIAN CITIES, OCTOBER 1950 


Number of Plant Employees 






































Number and Length of Rest Periods Wash-up Periods 
Rest or Wash-up = a soe 
Periods Haur- | Mont- | Toron-| Winnr-| VaAn- Haur- | Mont- ) Toron-| Winnt-| VAN- 
FAX REAL TO PEG | COUVER| FAX REAL TO PEG | COUVER 
One Period of: 

SRIMINUTCS faa hereute ieee mllte ac scans 97 Ny tee ee each Ellloacatieas Gia U7) AB OTe 112006 1,474 1,006 
TOkminwdbesat pees eee eee 3,083 6, 227 879 623 22 | 4,908 3,510 666 327 
POMAVINUUCS nce ete eceeliGc seat 5,710 2,743 490 414 8 1,090 1,542 45 1/22, 
OPH ET Mera ERLE Cer eee cone 537 730 26 31 12 1,551 4,211 86 438 

Two Periods of: 

OMEN UL GES ee the hela tet sll ache cterete 560 337 106 331 1,704 | 20,861 | 21,841 2e200 1,249 
UG PReapboRDARESH do on easiest 4 983 | 37,245 | 49,469 9,354 | 11,922 1,021 Tew 5,508 598 aoe 
Sen eG eee eee ee oe O70 12: O89 met 24 90min gO iment een ees 719 628 35 474 
OCH ere etl tae oh: crete ee kee 3,294 6,054 266 560 48 3,581 3,706 504 589 

OthemPeriodse nee eee 1,541 1,424 110 487 89 2,597 2,868 327 221 
Informally Permitted........ 25 2,967 1,916 158 2 49 2,002 3,514 305 198 
otal 28 eee 1,978 | 67,073 | 81,407 | 14,406 | 17,485 2,970 | 59,053 | 59,834 6, 295 4,956 
Not Allowed or Information 
INGietveporbedenerea:. net 3,449 | 42,893 | 22,652 2,998 9,619 2,450 50, 9138.) 445225) 113109 22,148 
Total Plant Employees...| 5,427 )109,966 |104,059 | 17,404 | 27,104 5,427 |109,966 |104,059 | 17,404 27,104 
| 


























TABLE IV.—SHIFT DIFFERENTIAL IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
OF FIVE CANADIAN CITIES, OCTOBER 1959 


Number of Employees on Shift 




































































ae HAvirax MontTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG | VANCOUVER 
Shift — 
Differential 2nd 3rd 2nd 3rd 2nd 3rd 2nd 3rd 2nd 3rd 
Shift Shift Shift Shift Shift Shift Shift Shift Shift Shift 
Cents per hour: 
essttlan op; Gentetnar a. c.ve ell aoe 746 319 1,079 186 128 42 160 100 
Si COMUSameetenine ie ae etee ok oe 39 wleiae aoe 1,804 559 3,489 1,987 220 199 304 140 
Between 5 cents and 10 
COTES SPE Sar toa ee ae oe ne 417 258 663 COR VN ease ge ete 19 2,185 646 
PONGENTSAA es gk cee 30 55 95 359 231 104 20 15 214 65 
Moret snl 0 cents ann ene etree | eee 63 21 22 GGUS econ | ate ate 28 43 
Per Cent: 
IE are ph ed a eR A EBS at aS ata 696 315 130 BY A eee, Schesmic Ose es 
Bet weengl07, ancdel'5 /aesae mee ae eh eee ee 252 AOE: Ce seal ciel al Sk ae eee ee 3 21 
WE oi ck, faced Rte Oe teenies Cre 241 16 591 96 22 2 Za, Seek oe 
G@PherspersCOltis eee ee ciickaee ore el eee LOGBSeRe eee 133i) ere he eee ee ees, 1, 3 
Other Differentials............ & 7) 122 20 106 291 CAN eR ae 417 78 
Dray eH ee ee er ae 74 60 ; 4,542 1,916 6,324 3, 260 414 257 3h 1,096 
No Differential Paid.......... 20 9 2,891 751 892 374 206 141 222 93 
Motalion ohitte... ese 94 69 7,433 2,667 7,216 3, 634 620 418 3000 1,189 
t 
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BUILDING, CIVIL ENGINEERING 
AND PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE 
STUDIES SEASONALITY AND WELFARE 


Seasonal unemployment, welfare and other problems of the 
construction industry were discussed at the third session of the 
ILO Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee. 
The Committee recommended that modern knowledge and 
techniques be utilized to remove the instability of employment 
in the industry. A series of resolutions dealing with welfare in 
the industry was also approved. 


The Building, Civil Engineering and 
Public Works Committee of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization held its Third 
Session in Geneva from February 12 to 23, 
1951. Nineteen countries from all parts of 
the world were represented. Altogether, 
these countries sent 102 delegates, 4 sub- 
stitutes and 20 advisors, a total of 126. 
Representatives of the United Nations and 
of the World Health Organization were 
present, as well as observers from 7 inter- 
national organizations such as the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

In accordance with normal International 
Labour Organization practice, the Session 
was attended by representatives of Govern- 
ments, employers and workers. Canada was 
represented as follows:— 


Government Delegates—Mr. J. Lorne 
MacDougall, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa; and Mr. 
W. W. Dawson, Director, Special Services 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Employers’ Delegates—Mr. John N. 
Flood, Saint John, N.B., and Mr. Raymond 
Brunet, Hull, P.Q., both representing the 
Canadian Construction Association. 

Workers Delegates—Mr. Joseph 
Connolly, Genera] Representative, United 
Association of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry 
of the United States and Canada, Toronto, 
Ontario; and Mr. J. B. Delisle, Secretary 
General, Building Federation, Canadian and 
Cathole Confederation of Labour, Mont- 
real, P.Q. 


Agenda 
The agenda of the Session included the 
following items :— 
1. General 
with: 
(a) action taken in the various countries 
in the light of the conclusions of 
previous sessions of the Committee; 


report, dealing particularly 


(b) steps taken by the Office to follow 
up the studies and enquiries pro- 
posed by the Committee; 

(c) recent events and developments in 
the construction industry. 


2. Welfare in the construction industry. 
The report and discussion on this subject 
were devoted to a consideration of con- 
ditions on building and civil engineering 
sites, and did not extend to questions of 
social security. 


3. Seasonal unemployment in the con- 
struction industry, with special reference 
to the most effective means for reducing 
its extent. 


Procedure 
The Committee first engaged in a 
general discussion of recent events and 


developments in building and construction 
throughout the world on the basis of the 
general report. Two outstanding subjects 
were repeatedly mentioned: ffirst, the 
urgent construction needs of the world and 
the difficulties standing in the way of 
meeting them, such as the lack of 
materials, manpower, finance and, in some 
countries, low scale productivity; second, 
the particular problems and needs of 
under-developed countries and ways and 
means of helping them. 


Two subcommittes were set up to deal 
with the second and third items of the 
agenda: one on seasonal unemployment 
in the construction industry and the most 
effective means of reducing its extent; and 
the other on welfare in the construction 
industry. The Subcommittee on Seasonal 
Unemployment elected the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Delegate, Mr. J. L. MacDougall, 
as its Chairman. 


Seasonal Unemployment 


A general discussion was engaged in by 
the Subcommittee on Seasonal Unemploy- 
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ment, followed by a detailed examination 
of specific problems, from which there 
emerged a resolution and statement of 
policy. The resolution pointed out that, 
in several countries, seasonal unemploy- 
ment has reduced, in varying degrees, the 
output of the industry, has resulted in 
only partial utilization of its resources and 
equipment, lowered earnings, discouraged 
the recruitment of new workers and 
caused a considerable number of workers 
to leave the industry. 


The Committee considered it possible, 
through the utilization of modern knowl- 
edge and techniques and by changing 
traditional habits adopted by the trade and 
its customers, to remove this instability 
nearly or completely by measures which 
may not unduly increase the real cost of 
work, when account is taken of the addi- 
tional output produced and of savings in 
other respects, such as unemployment bene- 
fits. The resolution pointed out that in 
many areas the application of modern 
techniques has made it possible all the 
year around to erect buildings and carry 
out much work, the quality of which need 
not suffer on account of climatic condi- 
tions. It was recognized that in several 
countries the existence of full employment, 
together with measures already taken by 
Governments, employers and workers indi- 
vidually or collectively, appears to have 
substantially reduced seasonal unemploy- 
ment in the post-war period. 


Statement of Policy 


A statement of policy adopted by the 
Subcommittee laid down two indispensable 
conditions for the most effective reduction 
of seasonal unemployment: (a) the main- 
tenance of full employment in a country’s 
economy as a whole; and (6) the further 
development of co-operation between Gov- 
ernments, employers and workers in the 
application of proved techniques of winter 
construction and in the adoption of other 
appropriate measures, and a willingness to 
depart from traditional habits in planning 
and organizing. work. The resolution 
emphasized that no measures should have 
the effect of lowering existing standards of 
working conditions. 

Specific measures recommended by the 
resolution for individual and combined 
efforts of Governments, employers and 
workers included the following: (a) read- 
iness of construction workers to take any 
employment which they are reasonably 
capable of performing in the industry and 
to move voluntarily to areas where work 
is available; (b) vocational training to 
diversify skills; (c) provision of facilities 
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to enable workers to continue work to the 
greatest extent possible in the winter 
season; (d) collection of statistical infor- 
mation designed to give guidance as to 
the incidence of seasonal unemployment; 
(e) planning by public authorities of their 
own construction programs with a view to 
minimizing season fluctuations, and the 
exercise of building controls with the same 
object in countries where such controls are 
part of public policy; (f) stimulation of 
private demand by making it widely known 
that winter work is feasible and not of 
inferior quality; (g) consideration of the 
possibility of granting subsidies to stim- 
ulate winter construction; (h) further 
research into improved methods of winter 
construction, and the dissemination nation- 
ally and internationally of the results of 
such research; (2) fullest application by 
the industry of all methods which facilitate 
the progress of work in winter; (7) design- 
ing of projects so as to use appropriate 
materials and techniques, having regard to 
climatic conditions; and (k) arranging for 
site work to begin at such a time of the 
year, and to be so phased, that the various 
stages of the job can be done at the most 
suitable seasons with a view to minimizing 
adverse seasonal effects. 


Welfare 


The proceedings of the Subcommittee on 
Welfare resulted in a series of four reso- 
lutions to the following effect :— 


Welfare in the Construction Industry 
in Under-developed Countries.—This reso- 
lution calls on the International Labour 
Organization to study the problem with a 
view to preparing advice on the welfare 
arrangements appropriate to under-devel- 
oped countries. 





Legislative Measures for Welfare Facili- 
ties in the Industry.—The Committee 
recognized that it is usually preferable to 
ensure the provision of facilities and 
amenities for the welfare of workers by 
means of agreements between employers 
and workers rather than by legislation but 
considered at the same time that there are 
countries where the means of achieving or 
enforcing such agreements are inoperative 
or non-existent. The resolution urged 
members of the International Labour 
Organization to consider whether they 
should not introduce some minimum legal 
requirements as to welfare facilities in the 
construction industry which would encour- 
age joint co-operation on welfare where 
such co-operation has not yet been estab- 


lished. 





Employment of Women and Children 
in the Construction Industry.—This reso- 
lution suggested that measures should be 
considered as soon as possible to prohibit 
at an early date by regulation or by 
collective agreements the employment of 
women and children on work sites in jobs 


requiring strength and causing © strain 
bevond their physical powers. For the 
industrially | under-developed countries 


which are still obliged to make use of 
women and children on construction work, 
the Committee suggested the early prep- 
aration of a lst of especially heavy jobs 
in which women and children should in 
no circumstances be employed. 


Welfare Facilities in the Construction 
Industry.—This resolution suggested for 
the consideration of those concerned the 
provision of numerous amenities, including 
weatherproof shelter during interruptions of 
work; suitable weatherproof places and 
facilities for meals; supplies of wholesome 
drinking water; facilities for obtaining food 
or cooked meals provided under hygienic 
conditions; reasonable washing and _ sani- 
tary facilities; provision for storage and 
drying of clothing and for changing 
summer clothing; transport facilities to 
and from the site; residential camp or 
hostel accommodation; and special facili- 
ties for women workers, if employed. 





Other Resolutions 

The Committee also adopted a number 
of general resolutions dealing with such 
matters as international arrangements for 
building research, the stabilization of 
employment in the construction industry, 
and studies by the International Labour 
Office into certain problems of the con- 
struction industry. In a resolution con- 
-cerning the agenda for the next session of 
the Committee, it was suggested that 
consideration be given to the question of 
facilitating the progressive application of 
the principle of a guaranteed wage in the 
construction industry. 

In accordance with the normal procedure 
of the International Labour Organization, 
the conclusions of the Committee will come 


before the Governing Body which will 
decide what action should be taken on 
them. 


During the course of the general debate 
in the subcommittees, members of the 
Canadian Delegation made numerous con- 
tributions to the discussion. In _ plenary 
session, Mr. Joseph Connolly made an able 
presentation in which he informed the 
Committee of the extent of labour organ- 
izatiom in Canada, with particular refer- 
ence to the construction industry. He said 
that every winter numbers of building 
workers were laid off owing to the severity 
of the Canadian climate. This was recog- 
nized as a characteristic of the Canadian 
economy, as shown by the payment of 
higher wages to construction workers than 
to industrial workers in general. In addi- 
tion, the Federal Government provides for 
an Unemployment Insurance Fund for the 
protection of workers during periods of 
unemployment. 

The Government had recently announced 
amendments to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act which greatly benefited season- 
ally unemployed construction workers by 
granting supplementary benefits to insured 
workers during the winter months when, 
for one reason or another, they could not 
qualify for ordinary benefits. Other 
improvements to the Unemployment 
Insurance plan were also under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Connolly stated that most construc- 
tion work in Canada was undertaken by 
private contractors and that the industry 
had expanded tremendously during recent 
years, owing to construction undertaken in 
the new oil fields of Western Canada, the 
building of various large Hydro Electric 
plants, expansion of the pulp and paper 
and mining industries, and other large- 
scale developments. 

Increased facilities had been provided 
for vocational training, with the Federal 
Government making grants of funds to the 
various provinces. Mr. Connolly also 
informed the Committee that the majority 
of construction workers in Canada were 
covered by collective agreements and that 
industrial relations in the industry were 
most harmonious. 
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WAGES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS AND 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT INDUSTRIES, 


OCTOBER 1950° 


Many similarities in the hours and working conditions of the 
Iron and Steel Products and the Transportation Equipment 
Industries in 1950 are noted in the following article, as are some 


important differences. 


Comparisons with similar information 


in 1949 reveal that there have been a few slight changes in the 
hours and working conditions of these industries. Average wage 
rates for selected occupations in three divisions of the Trans- 
portation Equipment Industry indicate a 5 to 6 per cent increase 


over 1949. 


There were numerous similarities in the 
hours and working conditions of the Iron 
and Steel Products and the Transportation 
Equipment Industries in 1950, as well as 
a few noticeable differences. 

The majority of workers in both of these 
industries were normally working from 40 
to 45 hours a week in 1950, with the largest 
group in each working 40 hours. The Iron 
and Steel Products Industry, however, had 
a larger proportion of workers on a 40- 
hour and 45-hour week and a much smaller 
proportion on a 44-hour week. LEjighty- 
three per cent of the workers in the Iron 
and Steel Products Industry, compared 
with 72 per cent in the ‘Transportation 
Equipment Industry, were on a five-day 
week. 

Time and one-half for overtime during 
the week and for work on Sunday was 
predominant in both industries, as was 
double time for work on paid statutory 
hohdays. 

Most of the workers in each industry 
received an initial vacation of one week 
with pay, mainly after a year of employ- 
ment, and large numbers could become 
eligible for an increased vacation period 
as their employment continued. More than 
one-half of the workers manufacturing 
Iron and Steel Products may become 
eligible to receive a maximum vacation of 
three weeks with pay, but only one- 
quarter of those manufacturing Transporta- 
tion Equipment may become eligible for 
this period of paid vacation. 

More than 90 per cent of the workers 
in each of these two industries were 
employed in establishments which observed 
from 6 to 9 statutory holidays in 1950, and 
almost equal proportions were paid for 6 
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to 8 of these holidays when not worked. 
Seventy-one per cent of the workers in the 
Tron and Steel Products Industry observed 
8 statutory holidays, compared with 41 per 
cent in the ‘Transportation Equipment 
Industry. In Iren and Steel Products about 
13 per cent of the workers were paid for 
6 statutory holidays and 54 per cent were 
paid for 8; whereas in Transportation 
Equipment these proportions were 48 per 
cent and 13 per cent respectively. 

Regular rest and wash-up periods were 
about equally common in both of these 
major industries, with two 10-minute 
periods being predominant in each case. 

A greater proportion of workers in the 
Iron and Steel Products Industry were on 
shift work at the time of the 1950 survey, 
but in the Transportation Equipment 
Industry a higher proportion of those on 
other than day shift received a wage differ- 
ential for this shift work. A bonus of 5 
cents an hour was the predominant 
differential on the evening and night shifts 
in both of the industries. 

There have been noticeable changes in 
some of the working conditions of both 
the Iron and Steel Products and Trans- 
portation Equipment Industries for which 
comparable information is available for 
1949.1 In 1949, however, these two indus- 


* Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1950 conducted by the 
Economies and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
wage rates (straight-time earnings of piece-workers) 
and certain conditions of work in their establish- 
ments during the last pay period preceding October 
1, 1950. 

1 See “Hours and Working Conditions in the Iron 
and Its Products Industry, October 1949,’ the 
Lagotr Gazettr, August 1950, p. 1196. 


tries were combined under the title of 
the Iron and Its Products Industry and 
did not include Auto Repair and Garages. 
Where comparisons are made between the 
information contained in this article and 
that for 1949 in the previous article, con- 
sideration has been given to the difference 
in the industrial classifications. 

In the Iron and Steel Products Industry 
there has been a definite reduction in the 
normal work week and an increase in the 
proportion of workers on a five-day week. 
This has mainly been due to a shortening 
of the work week by two large companies 
producing primary iron and steel. 

In the Transportation Equipment Indus- 
try there has been a noticeable increase 
in the proportion of workers who may 
become eligible for a maximum vacation 
of three weeks with pay after long periods 
of employment. Also during the year 
ending October 1, 1950 there has been a 
marked decrease in the proportion of 
workers being paid for less than 4 statutory 
holidays when not worked and a corre- 
sponding increase in the proportion being 
paid for 7 of these holidays. 

Information on wage rates for selected 
occupations in three divisions of the 
Transportation Equipment Industry indi- 
cates that there has been an average wage 
increase of from 5 to 6 per cent in this 
industry during the year preceding October 
1, 1950. The index numbers (on a base 
1939=—100) at this date stood at 174-3 in 
the Motor Vehicles Industry, 239-1 in the 
Motor Vehicles Parts and Accessories 
Industry, and 192-9 in the Aircraft and 
Parts Industry. 


Iron and Stee! Products Industry 


Information from some 760 establish- 
ments employing 114,000 plant workers was 
obtained for this study of hours and 
working conditions in the Iron and Steel 
Products Industry. This major group of 
Manufacturing has been divided into six 
Industries for the purpose of this article. 
Agricultural Implements, employing about 
11 per cent of the workers; Machinery, 
employing 15 per cent; Iron Castings, 10 
per cent; Primary Iron and Steel, 21 per 
cent; Sheet Metal Products, 10 per cent; 
and Other Iron and Steel Products? 33 
per cent. 

The Iron and Steel Products Industry is 
largely located in Ontario, with about two- 


2“Other Iron and Steel Products’ includes 
boilers and plate work, fabricated and_ structural 
steel, hardware and tools, heating and cooking 
apparatus, machine shop products, machine tools, 
wire and wire products, and miscellaneous iron and 
steel products. 
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thirds of the workers employed in this 
province. Twenty per cent of the workers 
are located in Quebec, 6 per cent in the 
Maritime Provinces, 4 per cent in the 
Prairie Provinces and just over 3 per cent 
in British Columbia. 

About 5 per cent of the plant workers 
reported in this industry were women. 


The Normal Work Week.—All but 15 
per cent of the male plant employees in 
the Iron and Steel Products Industry were 
normally working from 40 to 45 hours a 
week in 1950; the largest proportion of 
these were working 40 hours (Table I). 
Forty per cent of the male workers were 
on a 40-hour week, 27 per cent were on 
a 45-hour week and 10 per cent on a 44- 
hour week. Most of the male plant 
employees normally working more than 45 
hours were on a work week of 48 hours. 

The majority of male workers in the 
Agricultural Implements and Primary Iron 
and Steel Industries, 87 per cent and 60 
per cent respectively, were on a 40-hour 
week, whereas in the other industrial 
groups shown in Table I, the largest groups 
were on a 45-hour week. In the Sheet 
Metal Products Industry, however, almost 
equal proportions of the male employees 
were normally working 40 and 45 hours a 
week. 

Almost all of the male plant workers in 
British Columbia, 97 per cent, were on a 
40-hour week in 1950; and in the Maritime 
Provinces most of the workers, about 83 
per cent, were on a 44-hour week. The 
work week varied more in the other 
regions, with no more than half of the 
workers on a uniform work weék. In 
Quebec, 37 per cent of the male workers 
were on a 45-hour week, 15 per cent were 
on a 48-hour week and 14 per cent on a 
40-hour week. Just under one-half of the 
workers in Ontario were on a 40-hour week 
in 1950 and a further 29 per cent were on 
a 45-hour week. In the Prairie Provinces 
28 per cent of the male plant employees 
were on a normal work week of 44 hours 
and from 15 per cent to 20 per cent were 
on work weeks of -40, 424, 45 and 48 hours. 

There has been a very definite reduction 
in the normal work week for a large 
number of employees in the Iron and 
Steel Industry. At the time of the 1950 
survey, as mentioned above, 40 per cent 
of the male plant workers were on a 40- 
hour week, compared with 22 per cent in 
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1949. This increase was largely accounted 
for by a shortening of the work week from 
44 to 40 hours in two large companies 
producing primary iron and steel. 

Wighty-three per cent of the male plant 
workers were reported on a five-day week 
in 1950, a noticeable increase over the 72 
per cent a year previously. Almost one- 
half of these employees were normally 
working 40 hours and just under one-third 
were working 45 hours. Comparing indus- 
tries, the proportion of employees on a 
five-day week ranged from 61 per cent in 
Primary Iron and Steel to 99 per cent in 
Agricultural Implements, with the remain- 
ing industries having at least 80 per cent 
in this group. The five-day week was 
predominant in each of the regions except 
the Maritime Provinces, where only 8 per 
cent of the employees were reported on this 
work schedule. 


Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the common overtime payment for 
work after standard daily or weekly hours. 
About 4 per cent of the employees were 
in establishments which paid time and one- 
half for the first two to four hours of 
overtime and double time thereafter, and 
somewhat less than 2 per cent were in 
plants which paid double time. 

Almost one-half of the workers were 
eligible to receive one and one-half times 
their regular rate for work on Sundays, or 
the 7th working day of a continuous oper- 
ation, and just under one-third were 
eligible to receive double time. 

More than one-half of the workers in 
the Iron and Steel Industry were employed 
in plants which reported paying double time 





for work on statutory holidays which are 
normally paid for when not worked. About 
one-quarter of the workers were eligible to 
receive double time and one-half if it is 
necessary for them to work on _ these 
holidays. 


Annual Vacations with Pay.—An initial 
vacation of one week with pay, generally 
after a year of employment, was reported 
given by establishments employing 96 per 
cent of the plant workers in the industry 
(Table II). Most of the remaining workers 
were in plants which gave an initial vaca- 
tion of two weeks with pay after a year of 
service or less. 

The period of vacation with pay is 
generally increased as the worker’s term of 
employment continues. Thirty-two per 
cent of the workers were in plants which 
increase the vacation to a maximum of 
two weeks, 51 per cent in those which 
increase the vacation to three weeks, and 
4 per cent in those increasing the annual 
vacation to a maximum of four weeks with 
pay. The maximum vacations of two 
weeks are usually given after five years 
of employment and those of three and 
four weeks are mainly given after 25 years. 





A comparison of the proportion of 
workers in each industrial group and 
region, according to their period of 


maximum vacation, may be made from 
the following table, which combines the 
group of employees whose initial vacation 
is maintained regardless of the period of 
employment with those whose paid vaca- 
tion may be increased as their employment 
continues :— 


Maximum Vacation with Pay 


Industry 1 Week 2 Weeks 3 Weeks 4 Weeks Other 
Agricultural slmplements . \... ose0. sean 4.7 4.5 90.8 — — 
BVIEGHINGEY oe re oh sea cae ean a ae Ong 50.0 38.1 TZ — 
Troe Castings i eh ot alc a aes, ee tee D2. b ola —- — 
Prmnary “ron and eocecins et oe — ou) 87.4 7.0 -— 
eneete Metaly Products.28 7. a ek Ges: 39.3 30.3 24.6 — 
Other Iron and Steel Products........ 123 53.0 Out — 1.0 

Region 
NraritiMe Provinces: sede. ce et. oe 7.8 16.6 1524 2 — 
(LT STE area UAE RR BPR se Ares a Eli ad 5 al 25.8 50.2 8.9 a 
OMCar Oy eek 2 eels et ae ee 4.9 36.6 Done o10 — 
Era rleeero VanGes' sere. ae eo eee He ies 96.1 2.6 — — 
PRISER OLUIMD IA. «a: aster ca steelok & 215 S 9 38.4 6 8.4 8.9 





Most of the establishments which reported 
granting a maximum vacation of three 
weeks with pay also reported an inter- 





3 A third large primary iron and steel producing 
company has agreed that the work week schedule 
from October 29, 1950 to June 30, 1951 shall be on 
the basis of three 40-hour weeks and one 48-hour 
week in each consecutive four weeks, and from 
July 1, 1951 to March 31, 1952 shall be on the basis 
of employees working straight 40-hour weeks. 
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mediate vacation of two weeks; and those 
giving a maximum of four weeks also give 
intermediate periods of two and _ three 
weeks with pay. 

Payment for the annual vacation is 
generally equal to the worker’s time rate 
or average straight-time earnings for the 
vacation period. In some cases it is based 
on a percentage of the employee’s annual 
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earnings or on the number of months 
worked during the year, as indicated in 
the footnote to Table II. 

During the year ending October 1, 1950 
there were only slight increases in the 
proportion of workers who may become 
eligible for maximum vacations of three 


or four weeks after long periods of 
employment. 
Establishments in the Iron and Steel 


Products Industry employing 70 per cent 
of the employees, reported that they shut 
down for a vacation period in 1950. Forty- 
six per cent of the workers were employed 
in plants which closed down for a 2-week 
vacation and 20 per cent in those which 
closed down for a 1l-week vacation. The 
remainder of these employees were in 
plants which did not report the period of 
plant shut-down. 

Statutory Holidays.—Just over 70 per 
cent of the plant employees in the Iron 
and Steel Proucts Industry were working 
in establishments which observed 8 statutory 
holidays in 1950, and more than 97 per 
cent were in those which observed 6 to 10 
holidays (Table III). The majority of 
workers in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec 
and Ontario observed 8 statutory holidays; 
but in British Columbia most of the 
employees observed 9 days and in the 
Prairie Provinces the largest group observed 
10 statutory holidays. 

In the survey of working conditions 
in this industry statutory holidays were 


defined as those days when the establish- 
ment is normally not operating because of 
Federal, Provincial or Municipal holidays, 
or religious holidays normally observed by 
the closing of the plant. 


More than one-half of the employees in 
the industry were paid for 8 statutory 
holidays when these days were not worked, 
and 80° per cent were paid for 6 to 8 
holidays. About 8 per cent of the workers 
were not paid for any statutory holidays 
unless these days were worked. The largest 
group of workers in each of the industrial 
groups shown in the Table were paid for 
8 statutory holidays in 1950, although 
almost equal proportions of employees in 
the Machinery Industry, about 26 per cent, 


fed 


were paid for 7 and 8 days. 


In the Maritime Provinces and in 
Ontario the majority of workers, 71 per 
cent and 64 per cent respectively, were 
paid for 8 statutory holidays. Thirty-four 
per cent of the plant employees in Quebec 
were paid for 8 days and 25 per cent for 
7 days. The largest proportion of workers 
in the Prairie Provinces, 45 per cent, were 
paid for 7 statutory holidays, and the 
largest proportion in British Columbia, 
about one-third, were paid for 5 days. 
More than 30 per cent of the workers in 
British Columbia and one-quarter in the 
Maritime Provinces were not paid for any 
of the statutory holidays which were not 
worked. 


TABLE IV.—REST AND WASH-UP PERIODS IN THE IRON AND STEEL 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


Number of Plant Workers 


Number and Length of Rest or Wash-up Periods 








One Period of: 


AIIM ULB om cations ile Ai ace k eee 


10 minutes 


Two Periods of: 


Ress chan > Mmrinites, soc c won ee oe eee 


5 minutes 


[BS iainutescth ss Ckaes ee ae eee en ee 
Ghd sich ae sR Os Ren Ere as DFT OPE aE eSB oe 


DO YV ITU LES Aes ccaichsiv eae eee Cl 


Rest Wash-up 

Periods Periods 
Pre ATE ORTH EE PRR es 209 13,840 
Sec ere GS Il Bee ono 7,910 4,495 
Ee) ARES gE: OU Be 1,554 423 
SNE sade ot Sey heatenace We ie 9s fs 1,154 
aniston ree ee edie ed ot Oe ee re 4,007 
Se A dae ana ane 1,091 37, 293 
eS es 36, 150 2,320 
SR ee eet a ae ee 5,674 405 
Fier heed St ui apie, cals 2,052 2,165 
De eer as She ieee ee ae 595 389 
gee Staak <tts o Ba eee 4,017 1,008 
Sa Pras onic ee eee 59,325 67,499 
sia eke tee tabu br oar aE EERO ee 54, 742 46, 568 
SEKI CR US CMG Oo 114, 067 114, 067 


SS ee ee ee ee ee 
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TABLE V.—SHIFT DIFFERENTIALS IN THE IRON AND STEEL 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


Number of Workers on Shift 





Shift Differential 





Cents per hour: 


IbGCEM a oT TOR coasts doles cee & Rta eae eae eee eee ee 


Per cent: 


CoS EG VEAL UL arn eg va creek IRs. i sicker ies eh wee stave w vn 
10 


OE er Se ee eet a Bee, ob re 
RES ee EBS SAA. OS. nd reiclleicn « aajaef ye ois -bie wits 


No differential paid or no information reported........ 


ARGENT aMR aa cad sees ou o Sun anes oe 


There was little change in the number 
of statutory holidays observed and paid 
for in the Iron and Steel Products Industry 
ibetween the 1949 and 1950 surveys. 





Rest and Wash-up Periods.—More than 
one-half of the plant employees in this 
industry were permitted daily rest and 
wash-up periods (Table IV). Sixty-one per 
cent of the workers who were employed 
in plants which permitted rest periods were 
allowed two 10-minute periods daily, 10 
per cent were allowed two 15-minute 
periods, and a further 13 per cent were 
allowed one 10-minute rest period daily. 

Wash-up periods were permitted to 59 
per cent of the workers in the industry. 
Fifty-five per cent of these workers were 
given two 5-minute periods per day and 
about 21 per cent were given one 5-minute 
period. 


Shift Differentials—In the Iron and 
‘Steel Products Industry 11 per cent of the 
plant workers were reported on the 2nd or 
evening shift at the time of the 1950 
‘survey, and 5 per cent were reported on 
the 3rd or night shift (Table V). About 
61 per cent of the workers on the 2nd 
shift received a wage differential for this 
shift work, most of whom received a bonus 
of 5 cents an hour. Forty-six per cent 
of the workers on the 3rd shift received a 
wage differential, more than half of whom 
received a differential of 5 cents an hour. 











2nd Shift 3rd Shift 
acy A ea all ta OP GLA Sate eee 
By, Meee oe et ee 4,853 1,446 
Be Mate ea a ee ee ee as 749 1,014 
BAe at MON ee ee ke 63 25 
Sete So Eee Oo 535) 18 
cd ole We A ee ett oe caw CE es 39 
Ee a ee tidy BR Re hag 322 Bye 
Se ie i ne 204, alee hy aoe Nal a eel ee) A, 
PI Reliant gk td 524 58 
Be AS 2 Rath Paid Seed He 7,407 2,632 
iste, SIAR ch Pee eee ohana 4,762 3,141 
REN yD Re ie Le Nee 12,169 | TAR: 


Transportation Equipment Industry 


Five hundred and thirty establishments, 
employing more than 77,000 _ plant 
employees, contributed information on 
wages, hours and working conditions for 
this analysis of the Transportation Equip- 
ment Industry. In this article the industry 
has been divided into four divisions: Auto 
Repair and Garages, employing about 16 
per cent of the non-office workers; Motor 
Vehicles (including Motor Vehicle Parts 
and Accessories), employing 54 per cent, 
Shipbuilding and Repairing, 14 per cent 
and Other ‘Transportation Equipment,+ 
about 16 per cent. 


As in the case of the Iron and Steel 
Products Industry above, the majority of 
workers in Transportation Equipment, 67 
per cent were employed in establishments 
located in Ontario, sixteen per cent of the 
workers were located in Quebec, 7 per cent 
in the Maritime Provinces, about 6 per 
cent in British Columbia and 5 per cent 
in the Prairie Provinces. 


Just 4 per cent of the plant employees 
in the Transportation Equipment Industry 
were reported to be women. 


Wage Rates.—The indexes of average 
wage rates in three of the principal divi- 
sions of the ‘Transportation Equipment 
Industry increased from 5 to 6 per cent 
during the year ending October 1, 1950. At 
that date the indexes (base 1939=100) had 





4‘“Other Transportation Equipment”’ includes air- 
craft and parts, bicycles and parts, boat building 
and repairing, railroad and rolling stock equipment, 
and miscellaneous transportation equipment. 
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increased to 174-3 in the Motor Vehicles 
Industry; to 239-1 in the Motor Vehicle 
Parts and Accessories Industry; and to 
192-9 in the Aircraft and Parts Industry. 

The following table presents average 


hourly wage rates and ranges of rates 
(which include the middle 80 per cent of 
the workers) for selected occupations in 
each of the three divisions of the industry 
mentioned above :— 


Average Wage Rates for Selected Occupations in Three Divisions of the Transportation 


Equipment Industry, October 1950 


Industry and Occupation 


Motor Vehicles (Ontario only) 


HS ALVES pele pe OR oe i an ee 


Electrician 


I ePeCeGiee cece. te ce ey Te nines ck 
Viernes WORE OT: «nk ne: ere o oe stereo 
EVI SCR Deum tetas ee Soles tt nt thee, 
IVES Uli LOE pr cose. PR toc Seek ct ee Sete AS 
Paterna nam Hnameler ee co ss alaedart Ges & 
by elie ae gen acs, Seto cet ag Rc valle Serene oc 


Sener ie COP EME NT aie simak co Sila: pee oak ake oe: 
AU STCEb oats: > CPA een enLice nee Ri ME ee ma bal aber inter ee 


Motor Vehicle Parts and Accessories (Ontario only) 


Assembler, Male 
Assembler, Female 


Guin lenis au eS Ree ee ee 


Inspector, Male 
Inspector, Female 


He OUIE GIN At. catia ee SUAS os SR PES 


Machine Operator, Male 
Machine Operator, Female 


UY ENGIONRG Ne cteee-s Eee Came Oe Sem a ne Ow 


Millwright 


PDL TRICE ee aerodrome oe SEE eee 8 aes 


NCL OIE ee Wa sree to oan, eee: ce a oa cae eee ee 


Aireraft and Parts 


Piece miler" aches fae dae tasks etc ghia 2 
BaeN bbe otis tes ee ek ee 


Electrician 


(GR GIe htc. Stee a ee 
ieatne OPeYaucl . e-em ee See eet eee 
Milling Machine Operator. ...00.....4-. 
Mite liriietle ticks) ccs. Ee cies care eee 


Mechanic 











In the Motor Vehicles Industry average 
wage rates in 1950 were up to 9 cents an 
hour higher than in 1949, with most occu- 
pations showing increases of 6 to 9 cents. 
For assemblers and machine operators, the 
occupations employing the largest numbers 
of workers, average wage rates increased 8 
cents and 5 cents an hour in 1950. 

Average wage rates for the nine male and 
three female occupations which represent 
the Motor Vehicle Parts and Accessories 
Industry in Ontario increased from 4 cents 
to 10 cents an hour during the year ending 
October 1, 1950. The three female occupa- 
tions, assembler, inspector, and machine 
operator, averaged 6 cents an hour over 
1949. Male machine operators, the largest 
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Average Range 

Wage Rate of Rates 

per Hour per Hour 

$ $ 

eee need ae a ee Ltso 1.27-1.46 
Perey eee eee 1.48 1.45-1.57 
ee aren ee eer 1.38 1.27-1.49 
AR Re eee 14 1.22-1.49 
Eee ee RO Ee 1.41 [24-1 552 
etl A | 203 eases na ENN ae 1.38 1.37-1.41 
PER Ra Dat AT te ai 1.22-1.50 
eR LGS ois cpses Saas he eae 1345 1.39-1.45 
evi: Ones cc eee ey 1.32-1.42 
SE SOE LNT eee eon 1.52 1.37-1.57 
ee Rees ee ee i355 1.27-1.47 
RST eee he PE A ref | Tey .99-1.43 
ITA oe, anne eee ae 99 .78-1.17 
; Se ee 127, 1.04-1.45 
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| hl sieht ee ee eee eee 1225 1.01-1.45 
Ben se Ae MER Boh bh 1°03 .82-1.15 
ee A eee ee, 1.24 1.05-1.40 
{SSA PROS cok bane ee aN 1,29 130i-l45 
ee Os Ween ee 1.48 1.28-1.70 
RL ete Gar ae a Yoon, 1.29 1715-1737 
PUTS TNL ete Ma Ea Vole .97-1.24 
See Sone an ee 1.22 1.12-1.35 
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single occupational group, also had _ their 
wage rates increased an average of 6 cents 
an hour in 1950. 

In the rapidly expanding Aircraft and 
Parts Industry, average wage rates in most 
occupations were increased from 5 cents to 
12 cents an hour in 1950. 





The Normal Work Week.—The largest 
group of male plant employees in the 
Transportation Equipment Industry, 34 per 
cent, were reported on a 40-hour week in 
1950, and the next largest groups, 24 per 
cent and 21 per cent respectively, were on 
a 44- and a 45-hour week (Table VI). 
About 19 per cent of the employees were 


normally working more than 45 hours a 
week, more than half of whom were 
working 48 hours. 

Most of the male plant workers in this 
industry who were on a work week longer 
than 45 hours were in Auto Repair and 
Garages, as more than 80 per cent of the 
employees in this industrial group were 
normally working more than 45 hours a 


week. Almost one-half of the workers 
engaged in the manufacture of Moitor 
Vehicles (including Motor Vehicle Parts 


and Accessories) were on a 40-hour week 
in 1950. In Shipbuilding and Repairing 53 
per cent of the male employees were 
normally working 44 hours a week, while 
in the other transportation equipment 
industries about 56 per cent were working 
45 hours. 

In the Maritime Provinces 58 per cent 
of the male plant workers in the Trans- 
portation Equipment Industry were on a 
44-hour week and 41 per cent were on a 
normal work week of 48 hours or more. 
Fifty-six per cent of the employees in 
Quebec were working 45 hours a week and 
about 18 per cent were working more than 
48 hours. In Ontario 44 per cent of the 
male plant workers were on a 40-hour week 
_in 1950, 23 per cent were on a 44-hour week, 
17 per cent on a 45-hour week and almost 


10 per cent on a 48-hour week. Three- 
quarters of the workers in the Prairie 
Provinces were normally working more 


than 45 hours a week, and the remainder 
were working 44 or 45 hours. All but about 
one per cent of the male employees in 
British Columbia were working 40 or 44 
hours a week, more than 60 per cent of 
whom were normally working 40 hours. 

There were only slight decreases in the 
normal work week of male plant employees 
in the Transportation Equipment Indusiry 
during the year ending October 1, 1950. 

Seventy-two per cent of the male plant 
workers were on a five-day week in 1950, 
ranging from less than 2 per cent in Auto 
Repair and Garages to almost 97 per cent 
in Motor Vehicles (including Parts and 
Accessories). JT*orty-two per cent of the 
workers in Shipbuilding and Repairing and 
about 90 per cent in Other Transportation 
Equipment industries were also on a five- 
day week. 

None of the establishments in the Mari- 
time Provinces reported operating on a 
five-day week in 1950; and only 7 per cent 
of the workers in the Prairie Provinces 
were reported on this weekly schedule. 
However, 74 per cent of the male plant 
workers in Quebec, 85 per cent in Ontario 
and 59 per cent in British Columbia were 
reported on a five-day week. 


Comparing similar information for 1949, 
which excluded Auto Repair and Garages, 
there has been a slight increase during 
1950 in the proportion of male plant 
employees in this industry who were 
1eported working five days a week. 


Overtime Payment.—Almost all of the 
plant employees in the Transportation 
Equipment Industry were employed in 
establishments which paid time and one- 
half for overtime work after standard 
daily or weekly hours. Most of the 
remainder were in those which paid time 
and one-half for the first two to four 
hours and double time thereafter. Of the 
establishments which reported an overtime 
payment policy for work on Sunday, or the 
7th working day where the operation is 
continuous, time and one-half was paid by 
those employing one-half of the workers. 
Double time was paid by those establish- 
ments employing 34 per cent of the 
workers and double time and one-half was 
paid by those employing all but a few 
of the remainder. 

Just over one-half of the workers in the 
industry were reported to be employed in 
establishments which paid double time in 
1950 for work on statutory holidays which 
are normally paid for when they are not 
worked, and a little less than one-third were 
employed in those which paid double time 
and one-half for work on these holidays. 
Most of the remaining employees were in 
establishments which did not report an 
overtime policy if work was necessary on 
observed statutory: holidays. 


Annual Vacations with Pay.—lInitial 
vacations of one week with pay, largely 
after a year of employment, were reported 
by establishments employing 94 per cent 
of the employees in the Transportation 
Equipment Industry (Table VII). The 
majority of the remainder were employed 
in establisments which gave an_ initial 
vacation of two weeks with pay, generally 
after a year of service. 

In establishments employing about 85 
per cent of the workers the length of vaca- 
tion with pay is increased as the period 
of employment continues. Fifty-seven per 
cent of the workers were in plants which 
increased the vacation to a maximum of 
two weeks with pay, generally after 5 years 
of employment, and about 26 per cent 
were in those which increased the vacation 
to three weeks with pay, mainly after 15 
to 25 vears. Most of the employees who 
may become eligible to receive three weeks 
with pay Motor 


were manufacturing 
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Vehicles (including Parts and Accessories) 


and Other Transportation Equipment, and 


all but about 200 were located in Quebec 
and Ontario. Almost all of the establish- 
ments which gave maximum vacations of 
three weeks with pay also gave an inter- 
mediate vacation of two weeks, usually 


~ 


after 5 years of employment. 


Industry 


PAGO LE al ata W KATES OGSt cho av. eletss city's s 
Motor Vehicles (incl. Parts and Accessories)...... baz 
phipbinldine<and Repairing... 7-.....22-8.-.- 
Other Transportation Equipment........... 


Region 


Prairie Provinces 


Britis Olu Oia eee ee eee See Sees 





As indicated in the footnote to Table 
VII, payment for the annual vacation is 
straight time or average straight-time 
earnings for the period of the vacation, a 
percentage of the employee’s annual earn- 
ings, or based on the number of months 
worked during the year. 


The significant change in annual vaca- 
tion with pay policies in the Transportation 
Equipment Industry has been the increase 
in the proportion of employees who may 
become eligible to receive a maximum 
vacation of three weeks after longer periods 
of employment. One-quarter of the 
employees, as mentioned above, may 
become eligible to receive a maximum of 
three weeks with pay, as compared with 
about 6 per cent in 1949. 


Establishments employing about 70 per 
cent of the workers in the Transportation 
Equipment Industry reported that they 
shut down for an annual vacation in 1950. 
One-half of the workers in the industry 
were employed in plants which closed down 
for two weeks and 16 per cent were 
employed in those which closed down for 
one week. 


Statutory Holidays.—Almost 92 per cent 
of the plant employees in the Transporta- 
tion Equipment Industry were working in 
establishments which observed from 6 to 9 
statutory holidays in 1950 (Table VIII). 
Forty-one per cent of the workers were 
reported in establishments observing 8 
statutory holidays and about 28 per cent 
in those observing 7 days. Seventy-nine 
per cent of the workers manufacturing 
Other Transportation Equipment and 62 
per cent of the workers located in Quebec 
were in establishments observing the same 
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Combining the employees whose vacation 
period may be increased after a time with 
those whose initial vacation is maintained 
regardless of their length of employment 
will enable a comparison of the propor- 
tions of workers in each industrial group 
and region according to the maximum vaca- 
tion they may become eligible to receive :— 


Maximum Vacation with Pay 


1 Week 2 Weeks 3 Weeks Other 
Peay 26.6 66.0 aL 3 
fe 60.2 30.2 2.9 
Wier he 31.6 60.3 1.6 6.5 
AP any 2 oon 64.1 O20 Pe 
cee 30a 69.7 — — 
i es 19.3 58.4 22a — 
bens Dee 60.1 a2.2 2°5 
Shee to 1148 82.6 5.6 — 
Sion 18.0 65.3 1 16.6 


number of statutory holidays, but in none 
of the other industrial groups or regions 
were more than half of the employees in 
plants observing a uniform number of 
holidays. 

Statutory holidays, as defined in the 
annual survey of the industry, are those 
days when the establishment is normally 
not operating because of Federal, Provincial 
or Municipal holidays, or religious holi- 
days normally observed by the closing of 
the establishment. 


Less than 8 per cent of the plant workers 
were not paid for any of the observed 
statutory holidays unless these days were 
worked. Forty-eight per cent of the 
workers were paid for 6 statutory holidays 
when not worked, 13 per cent were paid 
for 7 days and a similar proportion paid 
for 8 days. There was a good deal of 
variation in the number of paid holidays 
in each of the industrial groups except 
Motor Vehicles (including Parts and 
Accessories). In this industry 72 per cent 
of the workers were paid for 6 statutory 
holidays in 1950. There were similar wide 
variations in the regional distributions, but 
in Ontario approximately 64 per cent of 
the workers were also paid for 6 statutory 
holidays. About one-quarter of the 
workers in the Maritime Provinces, the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia 
were not paid for any of the statutory 
hohdays if not worked. 


During the year previous to the 1950 
survey there was a decrease in the pro- 
portion of workers in the industry who 
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were paid for less than 4 statutory holi- 
days and a marked increase in the propor- 
tion being paid for 7 days. 


Rest and Wash-up Periods.—Regular 
rest and wash-up periods were permitted 
to more than one-half of the plant workers 
in the Transportation Equipment Industry 
(Table IX). Almost 59 per cent of the 
workers were allowed regular rest periods, 
and of these workers about four-fifths 
received two 10-minute periods daily and 
one-tenth received two 15-minute periods. 

Fifty-one per cent of the workers were 
permitted daily wash-up periods. Some- 
what more than one-half of these workers 





were entitled to two periods of 5 minutes 
each and one-quarter were entitled to one 
5-minute period. 


Shift Differentials—A very small pro- 
portion of the production employees in 
the Transportation Equipment Industry 
were on shift work at the time of the 1950 
survey (Table X). About 12 per cent of 
the workers were reported on the 2nd or 
evening shift and less than 2 per cent on 
the 8rd or night shift. All but a few 
hundred employees on each of these shifts 
were paid a wage differential for this shift 
work, and most of these workers received 
a differential of 5 cents an hour. 





TABLE IX.—REST AND WASH-UP PERIODS IN THE TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


Number of Plant Workers 





Number and Length of 
Rest and Wash-up Periods 
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TABLE X.—SHIFT DIFFERENTIALS IN THE TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1959 


Number of Workers on Shift 











Shift Differential 


2nd Shift | 38rd Shift 





Cents per hour: 
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No differential paid or no information reported 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 





A 14 per cent increase in production 
coupled with a reduction from 25 to 4 
per cent in breakage of hollow-ware is 
attributed to the co-operation obtained 
through a Labour-Management Production 
Committee at a Nova Scotia brick and 
tile plant. 

L. E. Shaw, president of L. E. Shaw 
Limited, Lantz, N.S., complimented the 
LMPC and the participating union, Local 
2, National Union of Brickyard Workers 
(CCL), on the accomplishment, when he 
spoke at the plant’s first annual LMPC 
dinner. 

Owdis Isenor, plant superintendent, told 
how labour-management co-operation had 
solved two of the brickyard’s most stub- 
born problems: how to eliminate dryer 
scum, which discolours the product; and 
how to reduce cracking of hollow-ware 
during drying. Solution of the first 
problem, in addition to eliminating scum, 
resulted in a $10-a-day saving and added 
an estimated five years to the life of a 
dryer car. Solution of the second reduced 
breakage from 25 to 4 per cent. 


Improved Accident Rate 


An LMPC in a Saskatchewan brewery, 
in existence a little more than a year, 
has improved the brewery’s accident rate 
by 20 per cent and reduced brewing time 
from four and a half hours to three and 
a quarter hours. Breakage of empty 
bottles has almost been eliminated. 

In addition, according to the president 
of the union in the brewery, “There is 
definitely more teamwork now.’ The 
brewery manager adds: “The boys take 
more interest in their jobs.” 

The brewery is the Saskatoon Brewing 
Co. Limited, Saskatoon, Sask.; the union, 
Saskatoon Brewery Workers Local 334, 
Brewery, Malt, Soft Drink and Allied 
Trades Federation of Western Canada 
(TLO). The LMPC. was organized in 
March last year. 


LMPC Aids Modernization 

An LMPC is given much of the credit 
for the success of the modernization and 
renovation of Western Canada’s largest 
bakery, McGavin Bakeries Limited, Regina. 


“There is no doubt” says Manager 
H. Reid Dredger, “that without a Labour- 
Management Production Committee in 
operation, serving as a channel through 
which the employees could direct their 
suggestions and recommendations to man- 
agement, the changes made in construction 
and location of new equipment would not 
be as workable as they are today.” 

When the company decidéd to make 
extensive additions and to install con- 
siderable new equipment, the LMPC 
discussed the construction program. Many 
ideas gathered by the committee from the 
workers were imcorporated into the plans 
followed during the renovation. 

On this LMPC, organized less than two 
years ago, in November, 1949, labour 
representatives are elected by members of 
Local 428, Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union of America 


(AFL-TLC). 


Mill Receives Trophy 


The effectiveness of E. B. Eddy Com- 
pany’s safety program, operated under the 
firm’s Employee-Management Committee, 
was shown when the company’s Ottawa 
mill was awarded the safety shield for the 
Class “A” mull with the lowest accident 
severity rate in Ontario during 1950. 
Twenty-one mills competed for the trophy. 

Presentation of the shield, awarded 
annually by the Ontario Pulp and Paper 
Makers’ Safety Association, was made 
recently at the Association’s annual banquet 
in Toronte. 

The presidents of the three union locals 
representing workers in the Ottawa mill 
accompanied the delegation from the com- 
pany which accepted the award. ‘The 
unions are: Local 34, International Brother- 
hood of Papermakers; Local 73, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers; and Local 412, 
International Association of Machinists, all 
AFL-TLC affiliates. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. In addition to field 
representatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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The 5-day 40-hour week for non-operating employees was 


inaugurated on Canadian Railways on June 1. 


During May 


the International Nickel Company of Canada, Ltd., agreed to 
introduce the 40-hour week on July 1 without loss of take- 


home pay. 


Introduction 


Without fanfare or disruption of oper- 
ations, the 5-day 40-hour week came into 
effect for non-operating employees of the 
major Canadian Railways on June 1, 1951. 
Based on the broad principles of a master 
agreement negotiated between the railways 
and the two groups of international and 
national unions representing their non- 
operating employees, following the award 
made wbyetbe: Hon. Mr. Justice RR, 1. 
Kellock pursuant to The Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act, the implementa- 
tion of the shorter hours was achieved 
smoothly and without visible dislocation in 
the affairs of businesses closely dependent 
on the railways. It was reported that, in 
order to facilitate the changeover, the 
railways recruited and trained numbers of 
new workers and made certain 
adjustments to meet the situation. The 
companies were also reported to have 
adopted, through understandings reached 
with the organizations concerned, an interim 
policy of permitting workers in certain 
classifications to remain in their jobs after 
reaching 65 years of age and of bringing 
back retired employees at their old rates 
of pay. 

Another important instance of the 
adoption of the 40-hour week was reported 
during May. This was the announcement 
that the International Nickel Company of 
Canada had entered into a collective agree- 
ment with the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers pro- 


other. 


viding for a reduction in hours from 44 
to 40 per week, effective July 1, 1951. The 
agreement, which covers some _ 14,000 
employees at Sudbury and Port Colborne, 
Ont., provided that the shorter work week 
would not entail any loss in take-home 
pay and also granted a general wage 
increase of 10 cents per hour. 

During May, as reported below in this 
chapter, the Minister of Labour appointed 
Conciliation Officers to deal with five 
industrial disputes and announced the 
settlement of one dispute through the 
intervention of a Conciliation Officer. The 
Minister also completed appointing the 
personnel of three Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation, and established a fourth 
Board. Consent to prosecute was granted 
to a trade union by the Minister in con- 
nection with an alleged violation by a 
company of Section 4 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 

During the same month the Canada 
Labour Relations Board granted certifica- 
tion to trade unions as bargaining agents 
in nine cases and received 13 new applica- 
tions for certification. 





This section covers proceedings under 
two federal statutes, the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act and 
the Conciliation and Labour Act, involv- 
ing the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour 


Relations Board and the _ Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 





The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the Board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act ,came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 


which became effective in March, 1944, and 
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repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
Federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, interprovincial and international 


steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the Federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Con- 
ciliation Officers, Conciliation Boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—-for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a_ collective 
agreement. 


Certification and Other Proceedings 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under’ two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 


Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 


The territory of two 
Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two _ officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


John’s, Newfoundland. 
officers resident in 


Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board, 
during the month of May, issued nine 
certificates designating bargaining agents. 
During the month, the Board received 
thirteen applications for certification and 
two applications for revocation of 
certification. 


Applications for Certification 


Granted 
1. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 


Express and Station Employees, on behalf 
of two units of clerical employees of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
employed at (1) its ticket office at Windsor 
Street Station, Montreal (L.G., May, 1951, 
p. 674), and at (2) its ticket offices at 
Place Viger Station and Park Avenue 
Station, Montreal (L.G., June, 1951, p. 813). 


2. Malt and Grain Process Workers, 
Local 105 of the International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America, on 
behalf of units of employees of (1) The 
St. Boniface Grain and Feed Company 
Limited, St. Boniface, Man., and (2) 
Midland Flour Mills Limited, St. Boniface, 
Mans UG.) May; 19515. p. 674). 


3. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, on behalf 
of four units of pool freight handlers 
employed from time to time in loading 
and unloading operations at the Port of 
Quebec by (1) Robin Hood Flour Mills 
limited; (2) Clarke Steamship Company 
Limited; (3) Albert G. Baker Limited; 
and (4) Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mills Limited (L.G., May, 1951, p. 674). 
The Brotherhood had _ previously with- 
drawn its application on behalf of 
employees of W. G. McCauley (L.G., May, 
1951, p. 674). 

4. System Division No. 7, Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, employed in its Com- 
munications Department (L.G., April, 1951, 
p. 502). 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. The Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees, on behalf of seven units 
of maintenance of way employees, employed 
by (1) the Canadian National Railways; 
(2) the Ontario Northland Railway; (3) 
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the Canadian Pacific Railway Company; 
(4) the Dominion Atlantic Railway; (5) 
the Quebec Central Railway; (6) the 
Northern Alberta Railway; and (7) the 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway (Investi- 
gating Officer: L. Pepin). 

2. The National Seamen’s Association of 
Canada, on behalf of unlicensed personnel 
employed by the Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Navigation Company Limited, Cardinal, 
Ont., on board the ss. Casco (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

3. The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of 
marine engineers employed by Northwest 
Steamships Limited, Toronto (Investigat- 
ing Officer: R. L. O'Neill). 

4, Local 333, International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America, on 
behalf of elevator department employees 
of Pacific Elevators Limited, Burrard Inlet, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

5. The Canadian Navigators’ and 
Engineers’ Federation, on behalf of marine 
engineers employed by Canada Steamship 


Lines Limited, Montreal (Investigating 
Oficers.G- Hs-Poiner): 
6. The National Association of Marine 


Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of 
engineers employed by the Upper Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Transportation Company 
Limited, Toronto (Investigating Officer: 
CoP oirier). 


7. The American Federation of Radio 
Artists, Associated Actors and Artists of 
America, on behalf of radio announcers 
employed by the Western Ontario Broad- 
casting Company Limited at Radio Station 
CKLW, Windsor, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: R. L. O'Neill). 


Applications for Revocation 


of Certification Received 

1. The Board received from Messrs. 
Robert Halewood and J. Miles an appl- 
cation for the revocation of the decision 
of the Board of November 9, 1950, cer- 
Canadian Brotherhood of 
bargaining agent of 
unlicensed personnel employed by the 
Western Union Telegraph Company on 
board the cs. Lord Kelvin and es. Cyrus 
Field (L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 55). The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that 
court proceedings had been instituted in 
respect of the Board’s jurisdiction and the 
court had not yet given its decision. 

2. The Board received from Messrs. 
T. Forbes Rhude, W. Russel Wheatley, 
and D’Arcy O’Donnell an application for 
the revocation of the decision of the Board 
of April 5, 1950, certifying the American 
Newspaper Guild as the bargaining agent 
of editorial employees of the Canadian 
Press (Li.G.. June, 195055 620). 


tifying the 
Seamen as. the 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


During the month of May, the Minister 
appointed Conciliation Officers to deal 
with matters in dispute between the 
following parties :— 

1. The Order of Railway Conductors, 
appheant, and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (sleeping and parlour car 


conductors and parlour car attendants), 
respondent (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
applicant, and the Provincial Transport 
Company, Montreal, respondent (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 

3. The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
applicant, and Colonial Coach Lines 
Limited, Montreal, respondent (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Trépanier). 


4. The Catholic Syndicate of Garage 
Employees of the Quebec Railway Light 
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and Power Company, Inc., applicant, and 
the Quebee Railway Light and Power 
Company, Quebec, P.Q., respondent (Con- 
ciliation Officer: L. Pepin). 

5. The National Catholic Transport 
Brotherhood of Quebec, Inc., applicant, — 
and the Quebee Railway Light and Power 
Company, Quebec, P.Q., respondent (Con- 
ciliation Officer: L. Pepin). 


Settlement Effected by 
Conciliation Officer 

On May 31, the Minister received a 
report from F. J. Ainsborough, Concilia- 
tion Officer, indicating the settlement of 
matters in dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and the Order 
of Railway Conductors (see above). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


On May 26, the Minister established a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 


to deal with matters in dispute between 
Trans-Canada Air Lines and the Canadian 
Air Line Pilots Association. The board 
was appointed following receipt of the 
report of R. H. Hooper, Conciliation Officer 
(3,G., ebt, 195i qr 192): S-Constitution 
of the Board had not been completed at 
the end of the month. 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


Il, The, Board of ‘Coneiliation and 
Investigation established by the Minister 
on April 9, 1951, to deal with matters in 
dispute between Hull City | Transport 
Pimaited, tulle PP) 7 vand the Hulls City: 
Transport Employees’ Syndicate (L.G., 
June, 1951, p. 817), was fully constituted 
on May 21 with the appointment of 
Romulus Beauparlant, Hull, P.Q., as chair- 
man. Mr. Beauparlant was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, 
Avila Labelle, K.C., of Hull, and Pierre 
Vadboncoeur, of Montreal, who had pre- 
viously been appointed on the nominations 
of the company and union respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established by the Minister 
on April 20, 1951, to deal with matters 
in dispute between the Canadian Overseas 
Telecommunications Corporation and Local 
No. 6, Canadian Communications Associa- 
tion (L.G., June, 1951, p. 817), was fully 
constituted: on May 23 with the appoint- 
ment of Professor H. D. Woods, Montreal, 
as Chairman. Professor Woods was 


Recent Decisions of 


appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board, Paul S. Smith, 
K.C., Montreal, and A. Andras, Ottawa, 
who had previously been appointed on the 
nominations of the company and union 
respectively. 

3. The Board of Coneiliation and 
Investigation established by the Minister 
on April 27, 1951, to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Canadian Marconi 
Company and the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union, Canadian Marconi System, 
Division No. 59 (L.G:, June, 1951, p.. 817), 
was fully constituted on May 22 with the 


appointment of His Honour Judge A. 
Cochrane, Brampton, Ont., as Chairman. 
Judge Cochrane was appointed by the 


Minister on the joint recommendation of 


Charles N. Knowles, Montreal, and 
Drummond Wren, ‘Toronto, who had 
previously been appointed on _ the 
nominations of the company and union 


respectively. 


Application for Consent to Prosecute 
Granted 


The Canadian Brotherhood of Seamen, 
applicant, and the Gulf and Lake Naviga- 
tion Company Limited, respondent. The 
union alleged violation by the company 
of Section 4 of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act. After 
consideration and investigation of the 
application, the Minister granted consent 
to prosecute. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has recently released its 
findings in cases heard on April 10, 1951. 


Case No. 607.—Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (Eastern Region) and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. A 
dispute concerning the dismissal of a 
North Bay engineer. 

Joint Statement of Facts: The engineer 
was dismissed for “failure to observe special 
instructions governing the movement of 
trains by fixed signals at automatic inter- 
locking and for giving incorrect statements 
in connection with the matter...” 

Employees’ Contention: The employees 
acknowledged that in this particular case 
certain rules were not adhered to and that 
discipline was necessary. However, the 


investigation had disclosed, they main- 
tained, that the engineer was not entirely 
familiar with the requirements of the rules. 
Dismissal of the engineer at the age of 55 
after 32 years’ service, was too severe 
discipline. The employees, therefore, 
requested that he be reinstated to his 
former position. 

The company contended that the 
engineer’s action, that of passing the signal 
in question (No. 708) in stop position 
without stopping, was in direct disregard 
of rules and constituted a hazard. In 
addition, the engineer had made a false 
statement regarding his actions and three 
separate investigations were necessary “to 
clarify the matter”. As a consequence, the 
railway maintained that the “dismissal is 
warranted”’. 
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After receiving additional written and 
oral evidence from both parties, the board 
decided that the contention of the 
employees “is not sustained”. 


Case No. 608.—Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (Eastern Region) and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. The 
dispute concerned the dismissal of a con- 
ductor and trainman as the result of an 
accident at Bolkow on June 12, 1949. 

Joint Statement of Facts: In the early 
morning of June 12, Extra 5452 East with 
the conductor and rear trainman on board, 
collided with the rear of train Second No. 
954 which was taking water at Bolkow. 
As a result one stock attendant was killed, 
another seriously injured and _ heavy 
damage to equipment was sustained. The 
conductor and trainman were dismissed 
for being parties to violation of Rule 93 
and for “failure to observe and act upon 
the ‘Stop’ indication displayed”. 

The employees maintained, firstly, that 
the CPR had not proved that the con- 
ductor saw the signal and secondly, that 
in holding the conductor or his rear train- 
man responsible for the position of a block 
signal the company was being unfair to its 
employees. 


At the close of their case the employees 
asked for “both men’s reinstatement to 
full seniority together with the privilege 
of paying back into the pension fund the 
amounts that would have been due during 
their time out of service.” 

The railway presented a detailed descrip- 
tion of the events leading up to the 
collision and the exact locations of. the 
various signals in the direction of travel. 
It maintained that the conductor and 
trainman were quite familar with the 
characteristics of the yard limits west of 
Bolkow and with the fact that trains 
taking water normally have rear of trains 
standing in or near the cut. In spite of 
this they allowed the train to proceed at 
a speed which would not permit stopping 
in time. The conclusion was, therefore, 
drawn by the railway that the men were 
“extremely careless in the discharge of 
their duties” and that the dismissal was 
justified. 

In its general statement, the Board 
expressed the opinion that railway 
employees cannot be relieved of the 
responsibility of observing the position of 
automatic block signals. The contention 
of the employees was, however, “sustained 
to the exent of reinstatements.” 


Published Separately 


THE KELLOCK 





REPORT 


Pamphlet containing the complete report of the Honourable Mr. Justice R. L. 
Kellock, arbitrator appointed in pursuance of The Maintenance of Railway 


Operation Act. 


On sale at 10c a copy; orders for 20 copies or more, 5c per copy; 
100 or more, 4c per copy. Apply to the Circulation Manager, 
Department of Labour, Confederation Building, Ottawa, Ont. 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 


tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Department. 
A number of those recently received are 
summarized below. 


Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Logging 


SOUTHERN INTERIOR D1Istricr (CRANBROOK 
AREA), B.C.—Cerrarin Logeine Firms 
AND LUMBER AND OTHER Woop Prop- 
ucTS MANUFACTURERS AND  INTERNA- 
TIONAL WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA. 


Agreements to be in effect from September 
1, 1950, to August 31, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: the company will co- 
operate with the union in obtaining and 
retaining as members all eligible employees 
and to this end will present to new 
employees and to all supervisors and fore- 
men the policy herein expressed. 


Check-off: the companies agree to deduct 
union dues and assessments from the pay 
of employees who so authorize and to remit 
same to the union. Such authorization shall 
be revoeable, but an employee may waive his 
right to revoke. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week; where it 
is desirable that a longer day should be 
worked, application may be made to the 
local union for extension of the work day 
at regular rates of pay, not to exceed 9 
hours per day or 44 hours per week. The 
union agrees to approve the above work 
schedule for all night shift operations. The 
above hours of work do not apply. to 
stationary engineers, firemen and_ oilers 
(whose hours shall not exceed 9 1n any one 
day or 48 in any one week whtere plant is 
operated on a one-shift basis) and to cook 
and bunkhouse employees, fire-fighters, boat- 
men, employees engaged exclusively in the 
transportation of men and supphes and to 
persons employed in river driving and 
booming operations in connection therewith. 
These categories shall receive time and one- 
half for all work in excess of 8 hours per 
day or 44 hours per week. Overtime at 
time and one-half shall be paid for work 
in excess of the regular daily and/or weekly 
hours, for work on Saturday afternoon 
and/or Sunday (or the alternative sixth and 
seventh days) regardless of the number of 
hours worked during the week, and also for 
work on 7 specified holidays. 

Vacations with pay will be granted in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Annual Holiday Act of British Columbia. 
Cooks and bunkhouse employees shall be 


entitled to one-half week’s vacation with pay 
after 3 months’ continuous service, pro- 
vided that they shall not be entitled to 
more than 2 weeks in any one year. 


The rate for board and logging shall be 
$2 per day; where a lesser rate was charged 
as of September 1, 1949, that lesser rate 
shall prevail for the term of this agreement. 


Hourly wage rates for 
Mill operations—boomman, 


certain classes: 
canter $1.15 to 


$1.23; cut-off saw, deckman, dogger, planer 
feeder, sawyer tailer $1.10 to $1.13; edger- 


man, tie packer $1.13 to $1.23; engineers 
$1.18 to $1.43; filer $1.23 to $1.53; first aid 


man $1.13 or job rate plus 50 cents per 
day; gangsaw helper, jackladder, labourer, 
planer tailer $1.10; grader (lumber) $1.18 
tos l.2550 miullyricht.. head 51.08 .tomeales, 
helper $1.13; pianerman set-up $1.23 to 
$1.33; truck drivers $1.10 to $1.18; boys 
(16-18 years) 82 cents increasing eradu- 
ally until job rate is reached after 6 


months. Bush operations—blacksmith $105 
to $120 per month, cooks $104 to $228 per 
month; bullcook, flunkey $84 to $104 per 
month (in addition, above monthly paid 
employees get board and 33 cents per hour) ; 
dumpman, barnboss, swampers and common 


bush labour $1.10; cat chokerman, river 
driver $1.13;\decker scaler, chokerman $1.18; 
scaler 761.235 "truck driver $1.13 to..Sl:33: 


Where only a single rate is quoted the 
employer may pay up to 5 cents per hour 
less for not more than 60 days. In most 
cases, the above rates represent an increase 
of 124 cents per hour over the previous 
rates (11 cents in the case of boys). 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and the maintenance of a 
joint Accident Prevention Committee. 


SOUTHERN INTERIOR District (KAMLOOPS 
AND KELOWNA AREA), B.C.—CERTAIN 
Logging FIRMS AND LUMBER’ AND 


OTHER Woop Pronpucts MANUFACTURERS 
AND INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF 
AMERICA. 


Agreements to be in effect from September 
1, 1950, to August 31, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
The agreements are similar to those for the 
Cranbrook area for the same industries, 
summarized above, the only exception being 
the wage scale: while the rates are in most 
cases the same, where they do differ they 
are, with a few exceptions, slightly lower 
in the Kamloops and Kelowna area. The 
following are additional rates for this area: 
box factor D3 $1.10 jtow- S118 3 
filer $1.33 to $1.43; head planerman $1.18 
to $1.33; core sawyer, common labour, 
clipper operator, trucker $1.10; planer 
feeder, splicer operator (hopper fed), bark- 
ing machine operator $1.10 to $1.13; boys 
and females in box factory and veneer 
plant: woman inspector 874 to 98 cents, all 
others from 764 to 83, 85 or 874 cents. The 
above rates are 11 cents (in the case of 
boys and females) or 124 cents (in the case 
of males) higher than the previous rates. 
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NORTHERN INTERIOR DISTRICT, B.C.—CERTAIN 
Loceing FirMS AND LUMBER’ AND 
OrHER Woop Proptucts MANUFACTURERS 
AND INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF 
AMERICA. 


Agreements to be in effect from September 
1, 1950, to August 31, 1951, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
The agreements are similar to those for the 
Cranbrook area for the same _ industries, 
summarized above, except for the wage scale 
and with the following addition:— 

Vacations with pay: all employees with 5 
or more years’ continuous service (1,250 
working days) will receive one week, or pay 
in lieu thereof. in addition to the period 
provided under the Annual Holiday Act. 

Hourly w age rates for certain classes: 
boomman $1.23; canter, carrier driver, lift 
truck operator "$1.28: cut-off saw, dry kiln 
operator, oiler, tallyman, trimmerman $1.18; 
dogger, edger tailer $1.13; deckman, common 


labourers, stenciller $1.10; carpenter $1.43: 
engineers $1.23 to $1.43; edgerman $1.25 and 


second $1.35; gang 


$1.35; filer, head $1.70, 
Cis. ‘cant «51.28% 


mill sawyer, round log 
millwright, head $1.48, helper $1.15; fire- 
man, unpiler $1.15; welder, machinist, truck 
motor mechanic $1.45. Logging—blacksmith 
$1.30,  bullcook, barnboss, cat helper, 
labourers and swampers $1.10: cat choker- 
man $1.303; cat operators $1.45 and $1.55; 
dumpman, greaser, hookman $1.18; hoist 
operator, river drivers, truck driver $1.30; 
cooks $203.20 to $307.20 per month and 
board. The above hourly rates represent an 
increase, in most cases, of 123 cents over 
the previous rates. 


Manufacturing 


Vegetable Foods 


Moncton, N.B—MARVEN’S 
UNITED PACKINGHOUSE 
AMERICA, LOCAL 302. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1951, to April 1, 1952, and during the period 
of negotiations for the renewal of the 
agreement. 

Union security: all employees who at 
present are or who become members of the 
union must, as a condition of their employ- 
ment, remain such members. However, 
between March 16, 1952, and April 1, 1952, 
any employee may resign from membership. 
All employees who are not union members 
must pay regular dues to the union. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly union dues and assessments from 
the pay of employees who so authorize and 
to remit same to the union. 


Hours: tor day shift—8 per day Monday 
through Friday, 4 on Saturday; for night 
shift—9 per night Monday through Thurs- 
day, 8 on Friday. a 44-hour week in either 
case. Overtime: time and one-half shall be 
paid for work in excess of above hours, 
double time for work on Sunday or the 
alternative day otf and double time and one- 
half for work on 8 specified paid holidays. 
Stationary engineers may elect to receive 
double time and one-half for work on the 
holidays or to receive the regular rate and 
to be allowed a day off with pay. 

Rest periods: employees will be granted 
10-minute rest periods during the morning 
and afternoon shifts provided the shifts 
exceed 23 hours. 


LIMITED AND 
WORKERS OF 
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Weekly wage guarantee: the company 
agrees to guarantee every employee, not 
otherwise excluded, in every work week of 
employment, 40 hours pay at regular rates, 
subject to certain specified provisions. 


Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
service one week, after 4 years’ service 2 
weeks and after 25 years’ service 3 weeks. 

Wages: the company agrees to grant to 
all employees, covered by this agreement, 
a wage increase of 6 cents per hour, the 
increase to be retroactive to October oe 

1950, for those on the payroll as of April i, 
1951. ; 

Escalator clause: employees will be paid 
a cost-of-living bonus amounting to one cent 
per hour for each 1:3 point change in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living 
index above 168-7 (index figure on Oct 12, 
1950). The first adjustment (5 cents per 
hour) is to be made March 12, 1951, and is to 
be retroactive to October 12,1950. Thereafter 
adjustments, both upward and downward, 
are to be made at 3 months intervals; how- 
ever, in no event will a decline in the cost- 
of-living index below 168-7 provide the basis 
for a reduction in the cost-of-living allow- 
ance. 

Night shift differential: employees will be 
paid a premium of 5 cents an hour for 
normally scheduled work performed between 
7 pm. and 7 am. This premium does not 
apply to stationary engineers nor to 
employees working on the day shift whose 
hours of work may extend into the premium 
period. 

Social security: the company is prepared 
to discuss such matters as the Group Insur- 
ance, Sickness and Hospitalization Plan as 
well as the Pension Pian with employees or 
their represeniatives and _ will inform 
employees of the benefits accruing to them 
under these plans. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniorty rights. 


Wood Prod ucts 


SOUTHERN INTERIOR AND NORTHERN INTERIOR 
Districts, B.C.—CERTAIN LUMBER AND 
OTHER Woop PrRopuCTS MANUFACTURERS 
AND INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF 
AMERICA. 


The agreements summarized above under 
“Logging” apply also to a number of com- 
panies engaged in the above operations. 


Metal Products 


St. JoHN’s, NFLD—CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS 
AND FIRMS ENGAGED IN THE AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF 'TEAMSTERS, CHAUF- 
FEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF 
AMERICA, LocaL 855 (THE TRANSPORT 
AND OTHER WorRKERS UNION). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 6, 
1951, to April 5, 1952, and thereafter until 
superseded by a new agreement or amended 
by mutual consent of both parties. 


Hours: 9 per day 5 days a week, 5 on 
Saturday, a 50-hour (previously 54-hour ) 
week. except that tire servicemen, battery 
servicemen, lubricators and w ashers may be 
required to work 56 (previously 60) hours 
per week. If, in the opinion of ‘the 
employer, business conditions warrant it the 
working week may be reduced to 44 hours 
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during the months November to February. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work 
between 6 p.m. and mid-night or, on Satur- 
day between 1 p.m. and 6 p.m., double time 
thereafter and for work on 5 (previously 4) 
specified paid holidays, except that tire 
servicemen, battery servicemen, lubricators 
and washers sha!l be paid time and one-half 
for any work in excess of 56 hours per week. 
When a paid holiday occurs in any week 
Saturday may be worked at ordinary rates. 


Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
service one week, after 2 years’ service 14 
weeks and after 3 years’ service 2 weeks 
(previously one week after one year’s 
service). 

Sick leave with pay not exceeding a total 
of 6 working days in any 12 months’ period 
shall be granted after one year’s continuous 
service. 

Hourly wage rates: assistant foreman 
$1.25; mechanics, body repairmen, painters, 
welders, machinists—first class $1.15 (pre- 
viously $1), second class $1 (previously 85 
or 90 cents). apprentices 35 cents with 
increases of 64 cents (previously 30 cents 
with increases of 5 cents) per hour every 
6 months until the second class mechanics’ 
rate of $1 is reached; tire servicemen, 
battery servicemen, lubricators and washers 
60 to 80 cents (an increase of 10 cents). 

Seniority shall prevail on a group occupa- 
tional basis and shall be based on cumulative 
service; it shall apply in the event of a 
reduction of the working forces or the 
rehiring of employees following a layoff. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the health and safety of employees. 


HAMILTON, Onr—THE WALLACE BARNES 
COMPANY LIMITED AND UNITED ELEC- 
TRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS 
oF AMERICA, LOCAL 520. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 
13, 1951, to February 12, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Check-off: the company will deduct initia- 
tion fees and monthly union dues from the 
pay of employees who so authorize and remit 
same to the union. The authorization may 
be revoked only within a 10-day period 
immediately prior to the anniversary date 
of the agreement. 


Hours: 9 per day 5 days a week, a 45- 
hour week. Overtime: time and _ one-half 
for work in excess of 9 hours per day and 
for work on Saturdays and Sundays, except 
in the case of watchmen and engineers and 
where a night shift commences on Sunday 
night not earlier than 10 p.m., double time 
and one-half for work on 8 specified paid 
holidays. 


Rest and wash-up periods: employees on 
the day shift will be given two 10-minute 
rest periods ana two 45-minute wash-up 
periods each day. Employees on other than 
the regular day shift will be granted a 
30-minute lunch period with pay in lieu 
of the paid rest and wash-up periods. 


Vacations with pay: after 3 months’ 
service one week, with pay equivalent to 2 
per cent of the employees earnings during 
the preceding year, but exclusive of any 
vacation pay or any voluntary bonuses 
during that year; after 5 years’ service 2 
weeks and after 20 years’ service 3 weeks 
with pay calculated on the same basis. 


Hourly aeage rates for certain classes: 
coilers $1.14 to $1.49, truckers $1.14 to $1.24, 
production machine maintenance $1.39 to 
$1.49, production tool maker $1.29 to $1.44, 
production worker $1.19 to $1.34; lathe 
spring winders, set-up testing equipment, hot 
wind operator, heat treat $1.24 to $1.44; 
bench press set-up, foot press set-up and 
operate $1.29 to $1.49; grinder $1.14 to 
$1.44, japanning $1.14 to $1.34, blacksmith 
$1.29 to $1.39, fourslide machine operator 
$1.19 to $1.49, tool and die maker $1.34 to 
$1.74, machinist $1.29 to $1.64; welder, 
slitting $1.19 to $1.39; shipper, receiver and 
stores $1.14 to $1.39; tool crip attendant 
$1.24 and $1.29: tool room apprentices 94 
cents with an increase of 5 cents every 6 
months for 4 years. The policy of equal 
pay for equal work will be continued. 

A night shift premium of 8 cents per hour 
will be paid employees engaged on shifts 
other than the regular day shift. 


Seniority shail be determined by the 
length of service with the company and shall 
prevail on a plant wide occupational classi- 
fication basis; it shall govern with respect 
to lay-offs, transfers, re-hiring, promotions 
and vacations. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and a group insurance plan. 


Non-metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


SHAWINIGAN FALLS, P.Q.—CANADIAN RESINS 
AND CHEMICALS LIMITED. AND LE 
SynpicaT NATIONAL DES TRAVAILLEURS 
EN PLASTIQUE DE SHAWINIGAN FALLS 
Inc. (CCCL). 

Agreement to be in effect from February 
26, 1951, to February 25, 1952, and. there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
union dues from the pay of all employees 
who so authorize and to remit same to the 
union: the authorization may be cancelled 
at any time. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 (previously 48) per 
week or 88 per 2-week period. In the case 
of shift workers and other groups, variable 
number of daily and weekly hours may be 
scheduled as found to be appropriate, subject 
to revocation by the union. Overtime: time 
and one-half shall be paid for work in excess 
of 8 hours per day (except when due to a 
shift change over) or 44 per week, or 88 
per 2-week period, and for work on 9 speci- 
fied holidays, 6 of which are paid holidays, 
except in the case of shift workers on con- 
tinuous operations scheduled to work on any 
of the 9 holidays who shall be paid straight 
time for such work. 


Vacations with pay: after one year’ 
service one week, after 3 years’ service 
weeks; employees with less than one year’ 
service will be granted 3 day for each com- 
pleted month’s service. 


Hourly wage rates (the first rate or 
range in each case to be effective as of 
February 26 and the second as of May l, 
1951): tradesmen. senior $1.35 and $1.46, 
Ist class $1.30 and $1.40, 2nd class $1.24 
and $1.34, 3rd class $1.19 and $1.29. helper 
S13 sand .$1.22- “operators? $1.06 “to. $1.28 
and $1.14 to $1.38; laboratory technician 
$1.24 to $1.28 and $1.34 to $1.38; laboratory 
assistants $1.09 to $1.20 and $1.18 to $1.30, 
helper $1.06 and $1.14; stationary engineers. 
3rd class $1.24 and $1.34, 4th class $1.19 
and $1.29: records cierks $1.13 to $1.24 and 
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$1.22 to $1.34; storemen $1.10 to $1.21 and 
$1.19 to $1.31, helper $1.06 and $1.14; ware- 
housemen $1.18 and $1.27; truck driver $1.17 
and $1.26, helper $1.14 and $1.23; checker 
$1.14 and $1.23, oiler $1.13 and $1.22, packer 
$111 and. $1.20, loader $1.09 and $1.18, 
janitor $1.08 and $1.17, labourer $1.06 and 
$1.14. The above rates for the’ period 
February 26 to April 30, 1951, are 11 cents 
per hour higher than the previous rates. 

Escalator clause: during the term of the 
agreement employees will be paid a cost-of- 
living allowance equivalent to 1 cent per 
hour for each 1-1 point rise in the cost-of- 
living index from the index figure on 
February 1, 1951. The adjustment is to be 
made every 3 months provided, however, 
that the allowance shall not exceed 6 cents 
per hour. 

Shift differentials: rotation shift workers 
will receive a shift premium of 3 cents per 
hour worked on the second and of 5 cents 
per hour worked on the third shift. 
Employees locked on the 2nd and 3rd shifts 
shall receive a locked shift premium of 3 
cents per hour on the 2nd and of 5 cents 
per hour on the 38rd _ shift. Employees 
locked on the 2nd shift shall be paid a 
premium of 5 cents per hour and _ those 
locked on the 3rd shift of 8 cents per hour. 

Seniority: the principle of seniority, sub- 
ject to the company’s opinion of any 
employees’ qualifications to perform the 
work, shall apply in cases of promotion, 
transfer, demotion, lay-off and recall. When 
it becomes necessary to curtail work and/or 
reduce the working forces, the company may 
eliminate or reduce overtime, shift or 
transfer employees from one division to 
another, reduce and/or change the working 
hours for the plant or the affected depart- 
ments or lay off employees. 

- Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the safety and health of employees. 


Construction 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—ASSOCIATION OF PAINTING 
AND DECORATING CONTRACTORS AND THE 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS 
AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
Taos 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1951, to April 30, 1952. Both parties agree 
to meet during the month of January prior 
to the expiration date of this agreement to 
consider any proposed changes or amend- 
ments. The employers agree to give pref- 
erence of employment to union members. 

Wherever possible members of the local 

union shall work only for the employers 

signatory to this agreement as long as 
employment is available. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 4 hours of work in excess 
of 8 hours on any of the above days and 
for work between 8 a.m. and 5 pm. on 
Saturdays, double time thereafter and 
work on Sundays and on 8 specified holidays. 
No work shall be performed on Labour 
Day. Where 2 shifts are employed, the 
second shift is to be worked 74 hours with 
S hours’ pay. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.35; for 
spray painters and men working on a swing 
stage $1.45; commencing September 1, 1951, 
the above rates shall be increased by 5 
cents. Effective May 1, 1952, the normal 
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rate of wages shall be $1.45, plus one cent 
per hour for every full point rise in the 
cost-of-living index over 175-2 (the figure 
as. at March 1, 1951). “The full amount 
shall be computed with the _ cost-of-living 
Index figure as issued by the Dominion 
Government Bureau of Statistics on March 1, 
TOD2 

Out-of-town work: for work performed 
beyond the city limits the employer shall 
either provide transportation or time spent 
travelling beyond the limits of a city car or 
bus fare shall be considered equivalent to 
being on the job. If workers are sent out of 
town, travelling time (8 hours for each day), 
board and lodging are to be paid by the 
employer. 

Apprentices and the hiring of same shall 
be in accordance with the Manitoba Pro- 
vincial Government Apprenticeship Act. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
SECTION OF THE WINNIPEG BUILDERS 
EXCHANGE AND THE UNITED BROTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 343. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1951, to April 30, 1952. The employers shall 
give preference in hiring to members of 
the union, so long as competent men are 
available. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Under certain conditions, 
employees may perform essential work on 
Saturday forenoon at straight time. Over- 
time: time and one-half for the first 4 
hours worked in excess of 8 hours Monday 
through Friday, double time thereafter and 
for work performed on Sundays and on 6 
specified holidays. No work shall be done 
on Labour Day. .Where more than one 
shift is employed or on special work the 
regular hours of work may be changed so 
long as they do not exceed 8 per. day. 
Employees on the second shift will be paid 
8 hours’ pay for 74 hours’ work. 

Wages: journeymen shall be paid $1.65 
per hour; a foreman in charge of 3 or more 
journeymen shall receive not less than 15 
cents per hour over the journeymen’s rate. 

Transportation: men hired in Winnipeg 
and sent to jobs out of town shall have 
their transportation to and from the job 
paid. Time spent travelling shall be paid 
for at the regular rate, 8 hours for each 
day; board and lodging are to be paid by 
the employer. On jobs outside the city 
carfare zone transportation is to be pro- 
vided or travelling time to be allowed to 
and from the job. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


SASKATOON, SASK.—THE SASKATOON BUILD- 
ING CONTRACTORS AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS OF AMERICA, LocAL 1805. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1951, to March 31, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security: every employee who is 
now or hereafter becomes a member of the 
union shall maintain his membership as a 
condition of employment. New employees 
must join the union within 30 days of the 
commencement of their employment. The 
employers agree to employ union members 
on all jobs so long as they are available. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 4 hours after 8 hours of 
work and for work on Saturday mornings; 
double time thereafter and for work on 
Sundays and on holidays observed in accor- 
dance with the Provincial Government 
Minimum Wage Board Order No. 1 (1949). 
Shift work shall be allowed only when there 
is a regular shift working. In the case of 
such shifts being worked 3 or more con- 
secutive nights, the rate of pay shall be one 
and one-seventh the normal rate. Where 
one or two nights only are worked, the rate 
shall be time and one-half. 

Vacation with pay shall be as provided 
in the Annual Holiday Act of the Province 
of Saskatchewan. 

Wages: effective April 6, 1951, the 
minimum hourly wage rate shall be $1.55 
(previously $1.42); carpenters in charge of 
work shall be paid not less than $1.68. 

Out-of-town work: on jobs away from 
home where a carpenter is hired at home, 
transportation charges, including meal and 
sleeper, are to be provided by the employer: 
after 90 days or at the termination of 
employment, whichever comes first, the 
latter must also provide return transporta- 
tion, except where a man is discharged for 
just cause. Travelling time on working days 
only isto. be paid for at the rate of 8 
hours in each 24, provided that no travelling 
time shall be claimed if working time is not 
actually lost. 

Apprentices shall be employed in accor- 
dance with the provisions of the Saskat- 
chewan Apprenticeship Act. All apprentices 
shall be members of the union. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Local and Highway Transport 


HAMILTON, OntT.—CANADA CoAcH LINES 
LIMITED AND AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION 
oF STREET ELeEctric RAILWAY AND 
Motor CoacH EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, 
Locat 1454. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1951. 

Union security: ail employees who at the 
date of this agreement are members in good 
standing of the union shall, as a condition 
of employment, be required to remain such 
members during the lifetime of the agree- 
ment. 

Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly union dues from the pay of all 
union members and of all new employees 
after 60 days of their employment and to 
remit same to the union. 

Hours and overtime: for operators—5 days 
a week with overtime at time and one-half 
for all driving time in excess of 84 hours 
per day (except where such overtime is due 
to breakdown of equipment or any other 
cause beyond the control of the company), 
time and one-quarter for work on Sunday 
and time and one-half for work on 8 speci- 
fied holidays. Regular and special crew 
runs for which there are regular sign ups 
will pay a crew value equivalent to at least 
8 hours at the driving rate, plus a 15- 
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minute reporting time allowance. Spare 
operators are guaranteed an amount equiv- 
alent to 6 hours’ pay at the driving rate 
each regular work day and a minimum 
amount for each regular pay period worked 
equal to the equivalent of 70 hours pay at 
the driving rate per pay period of 5 days 
per week. For maintenance employees—8 
hours per day 5 days a week, a 40-hour week 
with overtime at time and one-half for work 
in excess of above hours, for work on an 
employees regular off-day and on 4 specified 
holidays; time and one-quarter will be paid 
for work on Sunday (no extra payment for 
overtime), except when Sunday is the 
regular off-day and double time for work 
on 4 specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: one week in accor- 
dance with the Hours of Work and Vaca- 
tions with Pay Act, 1944, as amended; after 
3 years’ continuous employment employees 
will be granted an additional week and after 
12 years’ continuous employment a_ third 
week. 

Hourly wage rates: operators—first 3 
months $1.27, 3 to 12 months $1.293, after 
12 months $1.32; one-half the above driving 
rate shall be paid for layover time; oper- 
ators in training who are subsequently hired 
shall be entitled to $3 per day for the 
period of training. Maintenance employees 
(first 6 months, second 6 months and after 
one year, respectively)—group 1 $1.05, $1.10 
and $1.15, group 2 $1.09, $1.14 and $1.19, 
group 3 $1.13, $1.18 and $1.23, group 4 $1.17, 
S22 ana. $1.27, croup 6 $1.22, $1.27 and 
$1.32, group 6 $1.28, $1.33 and $1.38, group 
7 $1.84, $1.39 and $144. Ticket clerks 
(monthly)—first year $176, second year 
$200, thereafter $230. 

Drivers’ rates and conditions are to be 
effective from April 28, 1951, maintenance 
employees’ rates and conditions from March 
31, 1951 and the monthly rates for ticket 
elerks from April 1, 1951. 

All employees with over 3 years’ service 
will be granted an annual pass. Employees 
with less than 3 years’ service will be 
granted an annual pass for commuting only 
between their home and their place of work 
and a reasonable number of trip passes. 
Employees’ children attending school will be 
eranted a commutation pass between their 
home and school. 

The company agrees to keep all operators 
outfitted with uniforms, caps, shirts, ties, 
overcoats and raincoats as required. 

Seniority: there shall be a property wide 
seniority list and also separate seniority 
lists for each operating division and for 
each shop. In the case of transfers, promo- 
tions, demotions, lay-offs and re-hirings divi- 
sional seniority shall apply. All regular and 
special crew runs shall be thrown open for 
bid at least 3 times each year and as often 
in addition thereto as the company deems it 
necessary. Operators may sign up for these 
runs on the basis of their divisional 
seniority. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, one first agree- 
ment, and the amendment of nine others. 
In addition to those summarized below, 
they include: the amendment of the 
agreements for barbers and hairdressers at 
Three Rivers, for clockmaking and jewellery 
trades in some eastern counties of the 
province and for retail stores at Mégantic 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
issue of April 28. 

Requests for amendments to the agree- 
ments for garages and service stations at 
Rimouski, for dairy employees at Quebec 
and Lévis, for barbers and hairdressers at 
Quebec and at St. John and Iberville, and 
for the building trades at Chicoutimi were 
gazetted April 28; for the building trades 
at Montreal and for the paint manufac- 
turing industry in the province in the issue 
of May 5. A request for a new agreement 
for retail stores at Asbestos and a request 
for the amendment of the agreement for 
the retail food trade at Quebec were 
gazetted May 12. A request for a new 
agreement for the uncorrugated paper box 
industry at Quebec and requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the 
building trades and for the food products 
manufacturing and wholesale trade at 
Quebec were gazetted May 19. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving by-laws of certain joint com- 
mittees and others approving the levy of 


assessments on the parties to certain 
agreements. 

Manufacturing 

Textiles and Clothing 

MEN’s AND Boys’ CLoTHING INDUSTRY, 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated May 2, and 
gazetted May 12, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Aug., 
1947, po 1174; Sept.,.p. 13062 Oct. p. 1474: 
April, 1949, p. 450: June, p. 735; Nov., 1950, 
p, 1903; June, 1951) p. 827,..and. previous 
issues). 

Industrial jurisdiction: this agreement 
does not apply to the manufacture of com- 
bination overalis and cotton uniforms made 
of duck. drill or moleskin, except for con- 
tracts given out by the Federal Government 
or any one of its agents which shall be 
subject to the terms of this agreement from 
September 1, 1951, only. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 
CORRUGATED PAPER Box INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated April 26, and 
gazetted May 5, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., March, 
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1947, p. 260; Aug., 1948, p. 871; Aug., 1949, 
p. 987; . Dee, pe sass. Bebe 1950% pen; 
June, p. 873, and previous issues). Another 
amendment to this agreement was gazetted 
August 19, 1950, page 2123. 

Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I are 
increased in the present amendment by 4 
cent to 84 cents per hour for male employees 
and from 1 to 6 cents per hour for female 
employees. The minimum average wage for 
male employees is increased by 34 cents to 
78 cents per hour, for female employees by 
2s cents to 53! ocents per “hour; for Vall 
employees by 7 cents to 70 cents per hour. 
Rates for shipper 853 cents and hand taper 
operator (female) 54 cents per hour are 
unchanged. In addition, the following classi- 
fications are added: semi-automatic taper 
female operator 56 cents, female tailer and 
inspector 51 cents per hour; machines not 
otherwise classified—operator (male) 74 
cents, (female) 52 cents, feeder (male) 65 
cents, (female) 50 cents per hour; driver 
helper 78 cents per hour. As previously in 
effect the minimum average and hourly rates 
of zone II shall be 5 cents per hour less 
than those rates for zone I. 

The present scale of minimum rates is 
revised in so far as certain operations which 
formerly included both male and _ female 
employees are now confined to either male 
or female workers oniy. 


Metal Products 


SHEET METAL MANUFACTURING, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated April 26. and 
gazetted May 5, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between The Builders’ 
Exchange Inc., Sheet Metal Fabricating 
Section and The Sheet Metal Workers 
International Association, TLocal No. 116. 
Agreement to be in effect from May 5, 1951, 
for a period of one year without reopening. 

This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (LG. Aug., 1950, 
p. 1185) with the following exceptions:— 

Hours are reduced from 9 to 84 per day 
and from 45 to 423 per week. 


Overtime is payable at time and one-half 
for all time worked in excess of 83 hours 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with or 
without changes as considered advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agreement 
is administered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. References to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the 
Lasour Gazette, January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour Gazerre monthly since June, 
1934. 


per day instead of 9 hours as previously and 
for work on Saturdays; double time on 
Sundays and specified statutory holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by 10 to 13 cents per hour and rates for 
certain classifications are now as follows:— 
sheet metal mechanic $1.39; welders class 
“A” toolmakers $1.46; buffer and polisher 
class “A” $1.28; machinist, assembler and 
specialist $1.22: machinist mechanic $1.41; 
painter $1.32, spray painter $1.16;  black- 
smith $1.34; production welders from 98 
cents per hour in first 6 months to $1.15 
in fourth 6 months (then they are eligible 
for class ““C” at $1.22 per hour, if they 
qualify); machine operator $1.15; produc- 
tion workers, truck driver, stock and store- 
keeper, warehouseman $1 per hour: helpers 
95 cents per hour. Apprentice sheet metal 
mechanics from 50 per cent of journeyman’s 
rate in first year to 85 per cent in fourth 
year. Night shitt differential 5 cents per 
hour extra. 


GASOLINE AND SERVICE STATION EMPLOYEES, 
CHICOUIIMI. 


An Order in Council, dated May 2, and 
gazetted May 12, makes obligatory the terms 
of a first agreement between “L’ Association 
des Vendeurs detaillants de Gazoline des 
Comtés de Chicoutimi, Lac St-Jean et 
Roberval” and ‘“L’Association des Employés 
des Vendeurs détaillants de Gazoline des 
Comtés de Chicoutimi, Lae St-Jean et 
Roberval”. Agreement to be in effect from 
May 12, 1951, to May 11, 1952, thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement shall apply to any work 
generally done on motor vehicles in service 
or gasoline stations but shall not apply to 


authorized automobile salesmen already 
governed by a private collective labour 
agreement. 


Territorial jurisdiction comprises the cities 
of Chicoutimi end Arvida, the towns of 
Jonquiére, Kenogami, Bagotville, Port 
Alfred and Chicoutimi Nord, to the muni- 
cipality of St-Alexis-de-la-Grande-Baie, and 
within a radius of 5 miles from their limits. 

Hours: 64 per week. On 6 specified holi- 
days and Sundays (no eivic holiday recog- 
nized) work shall be performed only between 
Ifeaim. and. Gi24noor tand from 5 p.m) ‘to 
7 p.m. and such work shall comprise only 
the sale of gasoline and motor oil as well 
as tire repairs; all other work is prohibited. 


Overtime is payable at time and one-half 
for work performed in excess of regular 
hours with the exception of one-half hour 
which may be worked without compensation 
in order to complete work on motor vehicles 
which were in the station or on the grounds 
before the expiration of working hours if 
the owners of such vehicles have asked to be 
served before leaving, should such work 
exceed one-half hour employees are entitled 
to remuneration for the entire overtime at 
time and one-half. Double time is not 
payable irrespective of the number of hours 
worked in a week. 

Minimun weekly wage rates: general ser- 
vice men— first 6 months (beginner) $20.70. 
after 6 months $27, after 18 months $30, 
after 30 months $36. Establishments with 
4 or more regular employees shall include 
a foreman at $49 per week. 


Vacation: one week with pay at regular 
rate after one year of continuous service 
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with the same employer; 10 days after 3 
years; 15 days of vacation with pay (2 
weeks) after 5 years of service. Employers 
may replace the vacation by a compensatory 
indemnity, with the employee's consent, equal 
to the remuneration to which the employee 
is entitled. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, COUNTIES OF DRUMMOND, 
ARTHABASKA AND NICOLET. 

An Order in Council, dated May 2, and 
gazetted May 12. amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Aug., 
1948, p. 872; May, 1949, p. 605; July, 1950, 
p.. 1053:ueNov., -p.» 1904) by. providing. for 
the addition of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, Local 
2457, as co-contracting party of the second 
part. 


BUILDING TRADES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated May 2, and 
gazetted May 12, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Dec., 
1947, p.. 1803; July, 1948, p. 741, Nov., 
p. 1247; Aug., 1949, p. 988, Sept., p. 1115, 
ete. te L247 uly. 9 1950,. pe” 1052, 7) Sept. 
p. 1679). This amendment to be in effect 
from. May 1,. 1951: 

Minimum wage rates for hourly rated 
building trades workers in all 4 zones, with 
the exception of those workers engaged in 
the structural iron industry, steam genera- 
tion mechanics and _ construction — boiler- 
makers, are increased by 10 cents per hour; 
weekly rates for permanent employees 
(maintenance workers) are increased by 
$4.80 per week in zones I, II, III and IV. 


BUILDING T'RADES, ST. JOHN AND IBERVILLE. 


An Order in Council, dated April 26, and 
gazetted May 5, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., April, 
1947; p2-544) Jan Feb.91948, p: 51, June; 
paucl, Nove p. i247, Dee, p. 12415. July, 
1950, p. 1053, Nov., p. 1905). Amendment 
to be in effect from May 5, 1951, to April 30, 
1952, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by 15 cents per hour with the exception of 
those workers engaged on structural steel 
operations, steam generation mechanics and 
boilermakers. Weekly rate for material 
checker and timekeeper is increased from 
$35 to $42 per week. 

Vacation: employees continuously in the 
service of one employer during the vacation- 
with-pay period (May 1 of one year to 
April 30 of next) are entitled to 7 consecu- 
tive days of vacation. The employer must, 
at the end of each pay period, affix in his 
employee’s vacation-with-pay stamp book, 
stamps in an amount equal to 2 per cent of 
the gross amount of such pay. These 
stamps are redeemable from the Minimum 
Wage Commission after April 30 each year. 
(Provision governing vacations is a new 
one.) 


Service 


Business and Personal 


TAVERN EMPLOYFES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Counneil, dated April 19, and 
gazetted April 28, amends the previous 


Gar 


Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dec., 1946, p. 1774; Nov., 1948, p. 1249; 
April, 1950, p. 518, and previous issues). 
This amendment to be in effect from January 
1, 1951, until December 1, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
Hours are reduced from 56 to 54 per week. 
Minimum wage rates: employees paid by 
the week—barman $37; assistant barman 
$34; waiter $29; apprentice or beginner $22; 
employees paid by the hour—barman 74 
cents, assistant barman 66 cents; waiter _57 
cents; apprentice or beginner 45 cents. (The 


above rates represent an increase of $2 
per week for weekly rated employees and 
trom 5 cents to 9 cents per hour for hourly 
rated employees.) Occasional employees will 
be paid a minimum rate of 5 cents per 
hour less than the minimum hourly rate 
established for the regular employee of the 
same classification. (Previously a minimum 
rate of 45 cents per hour was in effect.) 

The provision governing guaranteed weekly 
wage to hourly rated regular employees 
(wages for 50 hours of work) is similar 
to that previously in effect. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
irom the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for 
the different classifications of workmen 
required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages 
schedules, are thereupon included by the 
department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazettx for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared 
and Contracts Awarded During April 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of April the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 156 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 
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During the same period a total of 115 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week 
provide that “where, by provincial legis- 
lation, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded om this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors and subcontractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where, during the continuance of the 
work such higher rates are fixed by pro- 
vincial legislation, by agreements between 
employers and employees in the district or 
by changes in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district: —— 


No. of Aggregate 
Department contracts amount 
Agriculture... °. . 3. §$ 145,952.68 
Canadian Commercial 
Corporation. . 10,256 41,397,475.53 
Bost :Oitieeri: Ghitag = ig 56,973.73 


(3) Arrears of Wages. 


During the month of April the sum of 
$495.73 was collected from one employer 
who had failed to pay the wages required 
by the labour conditions attached to his 
eontract. This amount was distributed by 
the Department to the 25 employees 
concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules 
Awarded During April 


(The labour conditions of the contracts 
marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of 
current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and hours of labour not in excess 
of 8 per day and 44 per week, and also 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any question which may arise with 
regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Pemberton B C: G W Ledingham & Co 
Ltd, construction of a _ rockfill crib dam, 
dykes, and other improvements to Lillooet 
River Channel. 


Canadian Commercial Corporation 


Lachine P @Q: Laurentide Engineering 
Industries Ltd, renovation of domestic 
water supply lines in various bldgs, RCAF 
Station. Centralia Ont: Sterling Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of a butcher shop, 
RCAF Station; Towland Construction Co 
Ltdeverepairseoto parade square,“ ‘RCAF 
Station. Winnipeg Man: Commonwealth 
.Construction Co Ltd, hangar apron & 
drainage repairs. RCAF Station. Fort 
Nelson B CC: C J_ Brownfield, exterior 
covering & painting of various bldgs, RCAF 
Station. 


Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 


Summerside P EH I: Eastern Woodworkers 
Ltd. elimination of deficiencies. Halifax 
N S: Bryant Electric Co Ltd,* installation 
of electric services & fixtures. Tuft’s Cove 
N S: Trynor Construction Co Ltd,* supply 
fill for railway siding. Saint John N B: 
George Mabee,* spreading of gravel; George 
Mabee,* spreading of gravel. Barriefield 
Ont: McGinnis & O’Connor Ltd,* supply 
earth fill; McGinnis & O’Connor Ltd,* 
supply earth fill. Camp Borden Ont: R. F. 
Booth Construction Co, completion of defi- 
ciencies. Centralia Ont: W. S. Fullerton 
Construction Co,* connecting houses to 
sewers; W § Fullerton Construction Co,* 
supply standby pump. Deep River Ont: 
M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of a 
church bldg. Haeter Ont: G Lawsen,* 
exterior painting of houses. Guelph Ont: 
E P A Construction Co Ltd,* installation 
of doors. Hamilton Ont: Albert Loiselle & 
Fils Enrg, installation of permanent improve- 
ments; John St Clair Painting & Decorat- 
ing Co, exterior painting 317 houses; 
Bryers Construction Co Ltd, installation of 
permanent improvements. London Ont: 
Gregory & Marks, exterior 
houses. Long Branch Ont: Josephat Loiselle 
& Fils, installation of permanent improve- 


painting of 


ments. Merritton Ont: Josephat Loiselle & 
Fils, installation of permanent improve- 
ments. Midland Ont: Wm Lalonde,* exterior 


painting of houses. Oshawa Ont: Heych & 
Carlile,* painting 55 houses. Ottawa Ont: 
Edgar Muiulot Ine, interior re-decoration— 
200 suites—Strathcona Heights. Perth Ont: 
J W Havelin,* exterior painting 50 houses. 
St Catharines Ont: John St Clair Painting 
& Decorating Co, exterior painting 102 
houses; John Green, installation of per- 
manent improvements. Sarnia Ont: Tripp 
Contracting Co,* exterior painting of houses. 
Stratford Ont: D Fox,* exterior painting 
cf houses. Tilbury &€ Wheatley Ont: L See 
& D H Burke,* exterior painting 50 houses. 
Windsor Ont: National Painting & Decorat- 
ing Co, exterior painting 343 houses; Albert 
Loiselle & Fils Enrg, installation of per- 
manent improvements; Bruce DeSanti Con- 


tracting Co,* elimination of deficiencies. 
iVoodstock Ont: G Condon States,* repair 
of fire damage. Penetang Ont: Wm 
Lalonde,* exterior painting of houses. 


Moose Jaw Sask: Moose Jaw Painting & 
Decorating Co,* exterior painting 49 houses. 
Regina Sask: Yarnton Decorating Co Ltd, 
exterior painting of houses. Saskatoon Sask: 
H Wells,* exterior painting of houses. 
Lethbridge Alta: Wm Sigalet & Co Ltd,* 
painting 100 units. Redcliff & Medicine 
flat Alta: J H Back,* maintenance paint- 
ing of wartime houses. Trail B C: E Obal,* 
re-cumming of shingles. Vancouver B C: 
McKinnon Contracting Co Ltd, construction 
of concrete retaining walls; Biltmore Con- 
struction Co,* construction of house side- 
walks & steps; Monarch Construction Co 
Ltd,* maintenance of roads. lanes, drains; 
Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* landscaping of 
houses; City Construction Co Ltd, asphaltic 
concrete paving of streets & concrete curb 
& gutters. 


Defence Construction Limited 


Goose Bay Labrador: Terminal Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of VHIF/DF bldg, 
supply bldg, & CE bldg. Dartmouth N 8: 
E G M Cape & Co, construction of per- 
manent barrack block; United Steel Corp 
Ltd, installation of coal handling equip- 
ment, Central Heating Plant. Chatham N B: 
Maritime Steel Foundries, erection of struc- 
tural stee] for officers’ mess; Canadian 
Fairbanks Morse Co Ltd,* drilling of well. 
Bagotville P Q: Eastern Canada Steel & 
Tron Works, erection of structural steel in 
barracks, mess & firehall; Plourde & 
Desbiens, construction of sewage treatment 
plant & outfall sewer. St Hubert P Q: 
Desourdy Construction Ltd, construction of 
standard combined mess; Lord & Cie Ltee, 
erection of structural steel. Centralia Ont: 
W C Brennan Contracting Co, construction 
of officers’ quarters. Clinton Ont: Gordon 
M Ritchie & Co, cubicling of two 304 man 
barrack blocks; R Timms Construction & 
Engineering Ltd, construction of 8_bldgs. 
Leitrim Ont: Ottawa Plumbing & Heating 
Co Ltd, completion of heating system. 
London Ont: Internationa) Water Supply 
Ltd,* installation of water supply system & 
well drilling. Long Branch Ont: Leonard & 


Sons, construction of 2 steam generating 
units & RCEME workshop. North Bay 
Ont: Sarnia Bridge Co Ltd, erection of 


structural steel for guard house, mess & 
quarters; Sterling Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of two 160’ span concrete arch 
hangars; Sterling Construction Co Ltd, con- 


oid 


struction of 12 bldgs. Ottawa Ont: Armco 
Drainage & Metal Products of Canada, con- 
struction of armco steelox bldgs & centre 
connection wing. MacDonald Man: Pearson 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of VHF/ 
DF bldg, cannon stop butt, supply bldg, 
storage & accommodation facilities. Portage 
Lia Prairie Man: Malcolm Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of VHF/DF bldg, supply 
bldg, CE bldg, officers’ quarters & NCO 
guarters. Moose Jaw Sask: Vulcan Iron & 
Engineering Ltd, erection of structural steel 
for mess & barrack block. Saskatoon Sask: 
Dominion Bridge Co J.td, erection of struc- 
tural steel for mess & barrack block. 
Penhold Alta: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, 
erection of structural steel for fire hall, 
mess & quarters; Alexander Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of 12 bldgs. Ralston 
Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Con- 
struction Co Ltd, alterations to “C” and 
“D” quarters. Wainwright Alta: W C 
Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
25 bldgs. Sea Island B CO: Hart Bros 
Construction Ltd, construction of bulk gaso- 
line storage. 


National Harbours Board 

Halifax Harbour N 8: The Canada 
Gunite Co Ltd, reconditioning of concrete 
piles at Pier 2. Montreal Harbour P Q: 
Charles Duranceau Ltd, construction of 
shed 14 extension, Jacques Cartier Pier. 


Pepartment of Public Works 


Glace Bay N S: J W Stephens Ltd, 
repairs & improvements to public bldg. 
Halifaw N S: Standard Construction Co Ltd, 
alterations, Kmights of Columbus _ bldg; 
Bryant Electric Co Ltd, improved lighting 
on 7th floor, Federal bldg. Pictou N S: 
Pictou Foundry & Machine Co Ltd,* repairs 
to dredge “PWD #12”. Point Tupper N BS: 
Port Hawkesbury Marine Railway Co Ltd,* 
renewal & repairs to dredge “PWD #115”. 
Sydney N S: North Sydney Marine Rail- 
way Co Ltd. repairs to tug “Canso’. Sit 
Andrews N B: Fowlers Paving Ltd, con- 
struction of a retaining wall, road & grading, 
Atlantic Biological Station. Hospital Bay 
P @: North Shore Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of fishing harbour. Lennoxville 
P Q: J M Jeanson Ltee, construction of 
office & laboratory bldg, Dominion Experi- 
mental Farm. Papineauville (Pentecost 
Bay) P Q: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, con- 


struction of a bridge over canal; Lucien 
Lavoie,* dredging. Princeville P Q: A 
Pratte Inc, erection of public bldg. Ste 
Anne de la Pocatiere P Q: Laurent Giroux, 
construction of a science service laboratory. 
Sept Iles P Q: J P Porter Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of wharf. Fort William Ont: Peterson 
Electric Co Ltd, installation of fluorescent 
lighting system, 2nd & 3rd floors, Customs 
bldg. Ottawa Ont: L Gendron & Fils, alter- 
ations to heating system, Langevin Block; 
Fred A Wilson Contracting Co Ltd, re- 
lighting of certain areas, Victoria Memorial 
Museum; Fred A Wilson Contracting Co 
Ltd, new lighting in corridors, Parliament 
Bldgs (Centre Block); A Lanctot Construc- 
tion Co, interior alterations to Mortimer 
Bldg; Turnbull Elevator Co Ltd, installa- 
lion of electric service elevator, replacing 
existing freight elevator, Langevin Block; 
J KE Copeland & Co Ltd, alterations & 
improvements to Ist & 2nd floors, No. 8 
temporary bldg; A Amyot & Fils, altera- 
tions to 4th floor, Bldg “C”, Cartier Square; 
A Lanctot Construction Co, alterations of 
Partitions, ete, 10 COLrrimors mise scene, 
No. 8 temporary bldg. Prescott Ont: H J 
McFarland Construction Co Ltd, wharf 
improvements. Salmon Point Ont: H J 
McFarland Co Ltd,* dredging. Silver Islet 
Ont: Hacquoil’s, construction of a wharf. 
Walkerville Ont: Luigi De Apollonia, alter- 
ations & improvements, public bldg. 
Morden Man: Brooklands Construction Co, 
additions & alterations to office’ bldg, 
Dominion Experimental Station. Saskatoon 
Sask: Beaton & Brady, installation of steam 
boilers, Federal bldg. Calgary Alta: Dave 


WL Wyatt, alterations for new elevator, 
Northern Electric Bldg. Comox B C: 
Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, boat harbour. 


Penticton B OC: C J Oliver Ltd. addition 
& alterations to public bldg. Vancouver 
B C: Western Bridge & Steel Fabricators 
Ltd,* construction of one 54’ steel hull for 
Athabaska Sandpump “PWD ¢# 252”. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Concrete Products (Nfld) 
Ltd, additional airport development. 
Amherst Island, Magdalen Islands P Q: 


Augustin Cormier, erection of a dwelling. 
Montreal P Q: Grant-Mills Ltd, extension 
to lock No 4, Lachine Canal. Fort William 
Ont: Bilodeau & Heath Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of power house, Lakehead Airport. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


The Saskatchewan Appeal Court dismissed the appeal of the 
Labour Relations Board against a judgment quashing reinstate- 


ment orders. 


(The Umted States Supreme Court ruled that a 


mine operator should be repaid for losses sustained due to pay 
mereases during Government operation of the mine in 1943. 


Only a union which is directly affected 
or concerned may lay a complaint before 
the Saskatchewan Labour Relations 
Board that an employee has been dis- 
missed for union activity. 


The Saskatchewan Court of Appeal, on 
April 6, 1951, dismissed the appeal of the 
Labour Relations Board of Saskatchewan 
from the order of the Court of King’s 
Bench made on November 7, 1950, quash- 
ing orders of the Board requiring Provi- 
dence Hospital, Moose Jaw, to reinstate 
three employees. 

The facts of the case were summarized 
in the Court of King’s Bench decision 
(L.G., 1951, p. 377). On the complaint of 
a representative of the Textile Workers 
Union of America, Local 750, that three 
laundry workers at the hospital had been 
dismissed for union activities, the Board 
found that an unfair labour practice had 
been committed and ordered the hospital 
to reimstate the three employees and com- 
pensate them for their monetary loss. The 
union representative complained a second 
time that the workers were reinstated but 
immediately dismissed. The Board issued 
a second order for their reinstatement. 
Both orders were quashed by the Court 
of King’s Bench. 

The Appeal Court, in a decision given 
by Mr. Justice Procter, rejected the Board’s 
appeal mainly on the grounds that the 
union had no status to make the applica- 
tion on which the Board founded its orders. 
He held that it is only a trade union which 
is directly affected or concerned which may 
make an application to the Board for 
enforcement of the unfair labour practices 
provisions of the Act, and the union 
making the complaint in this case was not 
directly affected. 


For the union to be “affected” within 
the meaning of the Act, the employee 
must have been a member of the union 
or [the union must] otherwise have an 
interest in the application not common 
to all other trade unions. That being 
so, not only had the union no status 





The judgment of Mr. Justice Gale 
of the Ontario Supreme Court, which 
quashed a certification granted to the 
Toronto Newspaper Guild by the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board, is 
summarized on page 932 of this issue 
of the Labour Gazette. 


to make the applications on which the 
board founded its orders, but no pre- 
sumption ever arose that the hospital 


had discriminated against the discharged 


women in regard to tenure of their 
employment with a view to discourag- 
ing membership in or activity in or 


for a labour organization. The so-called 

“reverse onus” provision in Section 8 (1) 

(e) never applied since it is only when 

a trade union which is qualified to do so 

makes the application that this provi- 

sion applies. 

Mr. Justice Procter held that the Board 
wrongly applied the presumption of dis- 
crimination, and its orders, made by reason 
of the wrongly applied presumption, were 
therefore invahd. 

He held also that when the Board dealt 
with the second complaint there was no 
evidence before it that the employer had 
discharged the three employees. The only 
document before the Board was the com- 
plaint signed by the trade union repre- 
sentative. The Board could not properly 
take into account the first order and the 
evidence brought forward at the first hear- 
ing, unless the order and the proceedings 
had been brought in as evidence so that 
the counsel for the hospital would have 
had an opportunity to meet any case 
established by such evidence. 

The Appeal Court was requested by 
counsel for the Labour Relations Board to 
give a ruling as to whether the Trade 
Union Act applied to the hospital, it 
having been incorporated under a special 
Act. The Appeal Court did not accept 
the opinion of the lower Court that the 
Act was not applicable to the hospital. 
In dealing with this question Mr. Justice 
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Procter said: “Counsel for the hospital 
conceded in his argument, quite properly 
I think, that The Trade Union Act, 1944, 
does so apply.”—Sisters of Charity, 
Providence Hospital v. Labour Relations 
Board of Saskatchewan, [1951] 2 WWR 
(NS), 66. 


Affirming a Court of Claims award, the 
U.S. Supreme Court held that the 
Federal Government’s temporary seizure 
of a coal mine to avert a strike con- 
stituted a taking of property, for which 
the owner should be compensated to the 
extent of operating losses due to Govern- 
ment administration. 


On April 30, 1951, the Supreme Court 
of the United States affirmed an award 
of the Court of Claims compensating a 
Tennessee mining company, the Pewee Coal 
Company, Inc., for losses sustained due to 
Government operation of the mine from 
May 1 to October 12, 1943, to avert a 
nation-wide strike of miners. 


The Government, appealing against the 
decision of the Court of Claims, sub- 
mitted two questions to the Supreme 
Court: (1) Was there such a taking of 
Pewee’s property as to justify compensa- 
tion under the Fifth Amendment? (2) If 
there was, does the record support the 
award of $2,241.26? The Fifth Amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution 
provides that private property shall not 
be taken for public use without just 
compensation. 


Mr. Justice Black (with Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter, Mr. Justice Douglas and Mr. 
Justice Jackson concurring) held that the 
answer to the first question was “yes”. 
The President’s Executive Order of May 1, 
1943, directed the Secretary of Interior 
“to take immediate possession, so far as 
may be necessary or desirable, of any and 
all mines producing coal in which a strike 
or stoppage has occurred or is threatened, 

. and to operate or arrange for the 
operation of such mines...” The Gov- 
ernment required mine officials to agree to 
conduct operations as agents for the 
Government; required the American flag 
to be flown at every mine; required 
placards reading “United States Property” 
to be posted on the premises; and appealed 
to the miners to dig coal for the United 
States as a public duty. These four 
judges held that the Government took the 
Pewee Company’s property in as complete 
a sense as if it held full title and owner- 
ship. 

It followed that the answer to the second 
question was also “yes”. The Court held 
that, ike any private person or corpora- 
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tion, the United States normally is 
entitled to the profits from, and must 
bear the losses of, business operations 
which it conducts, in the absence of an 
agreement to the contrary. Having taken 
the property, the United States became 
liable under the Constitution to pay just 
compensation. Ordinarily, fair compensa- 
tion for temporary possession is the rea- 
sonable value of the property’s use. ‘The 
Company in this case did not claim com- 
pensation for the use of the property, but 
contended the Fifth Amendment requires 
the United States to bear operating losses 
incurred during the period the Government 
operates private property without the 
owner’s consent. The Company claimed 
recovery for full operating losses, which 
were found to be $36,128.96, but the Court 
of Claims awarded it only the sum of 
$2,241.26, the amount attributable to 
increased wage payments made to comply 
with a recommendation of the War Labour 
Board which had no legal sanction. It 
was held that the circumstances of the case 
supported the award of this amount. 


Mr. Justice Reed concurred in _ this 
opinion to the extent of agreeing that the 
judgment of the Court of Claims should 
be affirmed, but he did not accept the view 
that the “taking” in this case could 
require the United States to bear all 
operating losses during the period it con- 


trols the property without the owner’s 
consent or agreement. In a _ temporary 
taking of this kind, the Government’s 


supervision of a losing business for a 
temporary emergency ought not to place 
upon the Government the burden of the 
losses incurred during that supervision 
unless the losses were incurred by govern- 
mental acts. 

Four judges, the Chief Justice, Mr. 
Justice Burton, Mr. Justice Clark and Mr. 
Justice Minton, dissented, and would have 
reversed the judgment of the Court of 
Claims and allowed the Pewee Company 
no recovery. They held that there was a 
“taking” of the mining property but that 
it was not established that the Govern- 
ment subjected the Company to any 
pecuniary loss. The extra expense con- 
sisted of an increased vacation allowance 
to the miners and the refund to them of 
rentals on mine lamps. It was not proved 
that the Company could have operated its 
mine without making the concessions 
directed by the War Labour Board, or 
what its losses might have been if the 
strike had continued. As it was not in 
their view established in the Court of 
Claims that the Company was in fact 
financially harmed by the Government’s 

! 


seizure of its property, the dissenting 
judges would not have allowed any claim 
for damages. 


Umted States v. Pewee Coal Company, 
Inc., April 30, 1951, Labour Relations 
Reporter, Vol. 27, No. 51. 


Labour Legislation in Nova Scotia and 
Saskatchewan in 1951 


The Nova Scotia Legislature, which met on February 14 and 
adjourned on April 7,* replaced its Women’s Minimum Wage 
Act, enacted a new law prohibiting the employment of children 
under 14 in certain undesirable employments and limiting their 
employment in other occupations, and amended its laws relating 
to workmen’s compensation and trade unions. Laws regulating 
employment in coal and metal mines were revised and many 


safety provisions added. The Labour Act was again enacted. 


The Saskatchewan Legislature, which was in session from 
February 1 to April 5, enacted a considerable number of labour 
measures. Laws dealing with trade unions, workmen’s compen- 
sation, hours of work, minumum wages, boilers and pressure 
vessels, and apprenticeship were amended. 


Benefits payable under the Workmen’s Compensation Act to 
widows and children under 16 were raised and are now higher 
than those payable in any other province. The Hours of Work 
Act was amended to provide for its application to any employers 
and employees.covered by the Minimum Wage Act. Shop imspec- 
tion of boilers and pressure vessels while under construction and 
an annual inspection of such vessels and plants were provided for 
by amendments to the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act. Anew Act 
to provide for swperannuation of employees of municipalities and 
school boards was passed, and changes were made in the Act 
which provides for pensions for employees of the Saskatchewan 
Power Corporation. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Employment of Children 

A new Employment of Children Act 
prohibits absolutely the employment of a 
child under 14 years in specified industries, | ments for children under 14. The Factories 
including manufacturing, shipbuilding, elec- Act has forbidden the employment of 
trical works, construction, the forestry children under 14 in factories since it was 
industry, garages and automobile service enacted in 1901. 


stations, hotels and restaurants, the oper- In occupations other than those listed 
ation of elevators, and such amusement above, hours of children under 14 are 


wey. limited to eight in a day. If school is in 


places as theatres, dance halls, shooting 
galleries, bowling alleys and pool rooms. 
Family undertakings are excluded from this 
prohibition. The new Act thus greatly 
extends the number of prohibited employ- 





* According to the press, the Legislature ad- 


journed to await action on a proposed amendment 
to the British North America Act which would 
have allowed the Provinces to impose an indirect 
sales tax. Since no agreement on the amendment 
had been reached, the Nova Scotia Legislature met 
from June 12-14 and passed measures to increase 
certain provincial taxes. 
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session, unless an employment certificate 
is obtained, not more than three hours a 
day may be worked, with the further 
proviso that time worked plus the time 
required for attendance at school may not 
be more than eight hours. 
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[An employment certificate may be issued 
under the Education Act to a child over 
13 who satisfies the school board that he 
needs to go to work or who, in the board’s 
opinion, will not profit from further school- 
ing, giving him permission to be absent 
from school while actually engaged in 
remunerative employment. A temporary 
exemption from attendance at school for 
not more than six weeks in a school year 
may be granted to a child over 12 whose 
assistance is required by his parent or 
guardian in farming or some other neces- 
sary employment. The statutory school- 
leaving age in Nova Scotia is 16 in cities 
and towns; in the remainder of the Prov- 
ince the minimum age is 14 but 15 or 16 
may be fixed by local option.] 

Night work of children under 14 is 
forbidden by the Act between 10 p.m. and 
6 am. As introduced, the Bill prohibited 
employment after 7 p.m. but the later hour 
was inserted in passage. 

Inspectors may be appointed by the 
Minister of Labour to enforce the Act. 
Inspectors have power to enter and 
inspect premises, to require the employer 
to produce books, records and employ- 
ment certificates and to make any other 
examination and inquiry which may be 
necessary. 

A prosecution may only be _ instituted 
with the written permission of the Min- 
ister. For violating any provision of the 
statute a person, on summary conviction, 
may be fined an amount not exceeding 
$100 or, in default of payment, may be 
imprisoned for a maximum of 50 days. 
A parent or guardian of a child employed 
contrary to the Act, unless he can estab- 
lish that the child was employed without 
his consent, is liable, on summary con- 
viction, to a maximum fine of $50 or, in 
default of payment, to imprisonment for 
not more than 25 days. 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
authorized to add to the list of prohibited 
employments set out in the Schedule to 


the Act or to remove employments from 
the Schedule. 


Minimum Wages 


A new Women’s Minimum Wage Act, 
which replaces the statute of 1920, as 
amended from time to time, brings the 
Nova Scotia legislation more in line with 
the Minimum Wage Acts of the other 
Provinces. The principal changes from 
the former Act include a wider coverage, 
wider powers given to the Minimum Wage 
Board and more specific provision for 
inspection. 
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Coverage 

All women workers with the exception 
of farm labourers and domestic servants 
are covered throughout the entire Prov- 
ince, whereas the former statute was 
restricted in its application to the cities 
and incorporated towns. 


Powers of the Board 

The new Act makes provision for a 
larger Minimum Wage Board which may 
now consist of not less than five and not 
more than seven members instead of being 
limited to five persons, as at present. Two 
members must be women, as before. 

The Board has power to make Orders, 
after holding such inquiry as it considers. 
adequate, fixing minimum rates of wages, 
prescribing maximum hours, and fixing 
minimum overtime rates, etc. but its 
Orders now require the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, as is the 
case under most of the other Minimum 
Wage Acts. In British Columbia and 
Ontario, the Government’s approval is not 
required. Orders of the New Brunswick 
Board are subject to review by the 
Minister of Labour. 

The Board has authority to fix a 
minimum wage (which may be on an 
hourly, daily, weekly or monthly basis) 
for employees in different employments or 
in different classes or descriptions of any 
employment. It may apply the minimum 
wage so fixed (1) to all the employees in 
an industry; or (2) to any class of 
employees in the industry; or (3) to any 
class of employees in two or more or in 
all industries. The minimum wage may 
be made applicable only to part or parts 
of the Province, or different minima may 
be established for the same industry in 
different areas. As before, the Board may 


set special rates for apprentices, handi- 
capped or inexperienced employees and 
limit the number employed by any 
employer. 


The section setting out in detail the 
Board’s powers in making minimum wage 
orders lists several new powers. 

The Board may specify when and under 
what conditions deductions may be made 
from the minimum wage, and may fix the 
maximum. amount, if any, that am 
employer may deduct when he furnishes 
board, lodging, uniforms, laundry or other 
services to the employee. 

As regards the payment of wages, the 
Board may prescribe the pay period, may 
fix the day for payment either generally 
or with respect to a particular employer, 
and may prescribe the manner in which 
wages must be paid. 


Further, the Board is permitted to 
exempt any class of employees. or 
employers in any industry or occupation 
from the operation of the Act or any 
Minimum Wage Order. 

Minimhum Wage Orders must be pub- 
lished in the Royal Gazette and will take 
effect 10 days after publication, unless a 
later date is fixed in the Order. Orders 
must be kept posted in a conspicuous place 
in the employer’s establishment. This is 
a new requirement in the Act. As pre- 
viously, the Board may, on its own 
initiative or on petition of any employers 
or employees, review, suspend, vary or 
rescind an Order, but, as with the adoption 
of an Order, the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council is now required. 

A new provision in the Nova Scotia Act, 
similar to one contained in the Acts of 
Alberta and British Columbia, permits the 
Board, for the purpose of determining 
whether or not the intention of the Act 
is being defeated, to investigate the facts 
with respect to persons working in an 
industry or business as members or alleged 
members of a partnership or association, 
or in the execution of an agreement, 
scheme, profit-sharing or undertaking, and 
with respect to the contractual relations 
of the employees and employers. If the 
Board is then of the opinion that the 
partnership or scheme has the effect, either 
directly or indirectly, of defeating the 
purpose of the Act with respect to the 
payment of minimum wages, the Board, 
with the approval of the Governor in 
Council, may make an Order prohibiting 
the carrying on of the partnership or 
undertaking in whole or in part and 
prohibiting the doing of any act as may 
be specified in the Order. The Order will 
take effect 10 days after publication in the 
Reoyal Gazette. A penalty of not more 
than $500 and, in default of payment, 
imprisonment for a maximum of 250 days 
is provided for contravention of such an 
Order. Tor a second or subsequent offence 
the penalty is doubled. 


Inspection 


More detailed provisions are now set 
out regarding inspection of premises. 
Previously, only the general power of 
inquiring into any matter connected with 
the Act was given to the Board. It is 
now provided that such inspectors as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of the Act may be appointed under the 
Civil Service Act. 

An inspector may enter premises at any 
reasonable time and question an employee 
apart from his employer to determine 
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whether a minimum wage order is being 
observed. Employers are required to keep 
a register of names, addresses and ages of 
their employees and a record of rates of 
wages paid, hours of work and actual 
earnings. Records must be produced on 
demand of the Minister or his representa- 
tive or of an inspector. The inspector may 
examine records, make copies of any entry, 
require an employer to furnish full state- 
ments on wages, hours and working con- 
ditions, and require an employee to give 
any information either verbal or written 
relating to wages, hours, etc., that she has 
in her possession. 


Penalties 

Higher penalties are imposed for breaches 
of the new Act by an employer or an 
employee. No prosecution may be under- 
taken unless the Minister gives written 
consent. If an employer fails to pay the 
minimum wage or makes greater deduc- 
tions from wages for board, lodging, 
laundry, etc., than those authorized by 
the Board, he is liable to a maximum 
penalty of $500 for each employee affected 
and, in default of payment, to imprison- 
ment for not more than 250 days. Further, 
upon conviction, he will be required to 
pay to each employee the difference 
between the wage actually paid to her and 
the minimum wage. The same penalty 
may be imposed on an employer or 
employee who fails to perform a duty 
imposed on him by the Act, who refuses 


‘to allow an authorized inspection or who 


does not furnish information as required. 

If an employer discharges or discrim- 
inates in any way against an employee for 
making a complaint or testifying in pro- 
ceedings under the Act or for making a 
disclosure required by the Act, the 
employer is liable to the same maximum 
penalty, $500 or 250 days in prison. 

If an agreement is made between the 
employer and employee for payment of 
wages below the minimum or if an 
employee returns any part of her wages 
to her employer thereby reducing her 
earnings below the minimum, both the 
employer and the employee are lable to 
penalty. In this case, the maximum 
penalty is $100, or, in default of pay- 
ment, imprisonment for not more than 
50 days. 

An employee who has been paid less than 
the minimum wage is entitled to recover by 
court. action the difference between the 
amount paid and the minimum wage, with 
costs. If the employee has terminated her 
services, she may only recover on the 
wages that accrued during the year which 
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preceded the termination of her service or 
the taking of civil action, whichever 
occurred first. No action may be brought 
against the employer after one year has 
elapsed after the employee stopped work- 
ing for him. 

The Board may not disclose the name 
and identity of a person who makes a 
complaint, if he so requests, unless dis- 
closure is necessary for the purpose of a 
prosecution or is considered by the Board 
to be in the public interest. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
empowered to. make regulations under 
the Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Amendments were made to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act raising the 
benefits payable on the death of a workman 
in respect of each child under 16 from 
$12.50 to $15 a month. The maximum 
monthly benefit payable in respect of a 
widow and her children is now $110. 
Orphan children will receive $25 a month 


rather than $22.50, as before, with a 
maximum payment of $100. These in- 
creases in compensation will not be 


payable for any period of time before 
April 1, 1951. 

Two sections were rescinded in Part IIT 
of the Act, which provides for a system 
of individual liability on the part of 
employers in the fishing and dredging 
industries. One of these sections provided 
that a dependant who was not domiciled 
in Nova Scotia at the time of the accident 
which caused the death of the workman 
was not entitled to compensation. The 
other repealed section provided that a 
workman who was not domiciled in Nova 
Scotia was entitled to compensation for 
temporary disability only while he 
remained in the Province. However, if 
such a workman was permanently disabled, 
he was entitled to one-half the compensa- 
tion which he would ordinarily have 
received if domiciled in Nova Scotia. 


Labour Relations 


An amendment was made to the Trade 
Union Act with respect to the voluntary 
revocable check-off of union dues in the 
case of an uncertified union. 

If a trade union has not been certified 
as bargaining agent, the check-off must 
be put into effect by the employer, after 
a check-off vote has been held, only where 
a collective agreement is in force or where 
collective bargaining is being carried on 
with a view to the renewal or revision 
of a collective agreement. As regards both 
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certified and uncertified unions, the Act 
requires an employer to make a check-off 
of union dues, if, on a vote taken under 
the Miuinister’s direction, a majority of 
eligible voters vote in favour of it. 


Coal Mines 

In the interests of greater precautions 
for the safety of workmen in coal mines, 
and in order to improve the arrangement 
of sections of the Act, the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act was completely revised 
and consolidated. The last general revi- 
sion was made in 1927 (L.G., 1927, p. 626). 

In general, throughout the Act stricter 
requirements are laid down regarding in- 
spection and in many cases inspection 
reports must now be recorded in books 
kept at the mine for the purpose. 

New or more detailed sections were 
added governing hoists and hoist oper- 
ators, boiler tenders, fire protection, trans- 
porting men underground, protection from 
machinery, etc., and an appendix has been 
included setting out the standard methods 
of socketing. Changes were made in other 
sections. The regulations issued under the 
former Act covering electricity in mines 
and the use of diesel locomotives (L.G., 
1949, p. 185) are with some changes now 
included in the Act. Higher penalties are 
fixed for breaches of the Act. 


Powers and Duties of Mine Officials 


The Act now states that a mine owner 
or manager must appoint in writing a 
chief engineer to have full charge of all 
mechanical equipment, and to be respon- 
sible for its maintenance, routine inspec- 
tion, testing, repair and safe operation. 
He must make a daily written report in 
a book kept at the mine for the purpose 
and he is required to read and sign all 
other reports which the Act requires on 
the condition of mechanical equipment. 
Assistants must be appointed to aid the 
chief engineer in performing his duties and 
either the chief engineer or an assistant 
must be in daily attendance at the mine. 

The duties of boiler tenders are set out 
in a new section. From time to time 
during the day the person appointed to 
tend a boiler must examine the boiler, 
feed-apparatus, safety valves, water gauge, 
dampers and other fittings to see that they 
are in good working order, and report any 
defect at once to his superior. He must 
keep the water in each boiler at the 
proper working level, and if it becomes 
too low, he must at once lower the 
dampers, damp down the fire and report 
the circumstances to his superior. He 
must also see that the steam or water 


pressure fixed by the manager is not 
exceeded. Except with the authority of 
his superior, he must not allow any one 
to alter the weight of a safety valve and 
only weights made for the purpose must 
be used on a safety valve. 


‘Persons in charge of a fan or any 
ventilating machinery driven by mechan- 
ical or electrical power must keep the 
machinery running at the speed ordered 
by the manager or underground manager 
and examine the machinery and observe 
the indicators each half hour or longer 
period as may be approved by the 
inspector. 

Shot firers have the general duties of 
firing all shots, making inspections regard- 
ing the presence of gas, ventilation, and 
the condition of the roof and sides, taking 
charge of the safety of a section of the 
mine and the workmen who are employed 
there, and performing other duties pre- 
scribed by the Act. 

Before the charging of a shot hole, the 
shot firer must see that it is thoroughly 
cleaned and that it does not intersect any 
cracks. He must not charge a shot hole 
if it has a clearance of less than one- 
eighth of an inch over the diameter of 
the cartridge to be used. He is required 
to make sure that the coal is properly 
mined and well prepared, that the hole 
is properly placed before the explosive is 
placed in it, that it is not overcharged and 
that it is properly tamped so as to be 
filled to the face with clay or other non- 
inflammable material approved by an 
inspector. No shot may be fired in solid 
or unmined coal in a mine without written 
permission of an inspector. Before a shot 
is fired in a working place, the shot firer 
must station a man in a position of safety 
in any adjoining working place which is 
not more than 15 feet away to prevent 
any person from entering. 

The rules governing misfired shots are 
made more stringent. The shot firer must 
not leave a charged hole unless the place 
and all approaches are fenced off and the 
fences are clearly marked by a sign 
warning of the danger, and the date and 
hour at which the shot misfired. The 
area may not be entered until it has been 
re-examined by a shot firer, pronounced 
safe and the danger signals removed. If 
an electric igniter is used, 15 minutes must 
elapse between the misfiring of a shot and 
the time when the place may be re-entered, 
and if any other means is used to fire the 
shot, four hours must elapse. Shot firers 
must at all times carry only locked flame 
safety lamps. 


As before all working faces must be 
examined by the mine examiner within 
three hours before work is commenced. 
For this purpose, one or more stations 
must be appointed at the entrance to the 
mine or to the various parts of the mine 
and no workman must be allowed to pass 
beyond the station until the particular part 
of the mine has been examined and 
reported by the mine examiner to be safe. 
In addition, in the course of each shift, 
the mine examiner must make at least 
one inspection of all parts of the mine 
beyond the stations and record the result 
of the inspection in a record book. At 
least once a week a mine examiner is 
required to examine with a locked flame 
safety lamp all air courses, stoppings, scal- 
ings, overcasts, wastes and abandoned 
workings where accessible and report the 
results to the underground manager or 
overman. Entrances to sections in a mine 
not in actual use must be properly fenced 
across so as to prevent any person from 
entering. 

The Deputy Inspector must, at least once 
a month, make careful inquiries at every 
mine in his district regarding the size of 
the section of the mine assigned to every 
mine examiner and shot firer. If, in his 
opinion, the section is so large as to prevent 
a mine examiner or shot firer from prop- 
erly carrying out his duties, the Deputy 
Inspector must instruct the manager or 
owner of the mine to reduce the assigned 
area and to remedy any other danger or 
defect. 


Certificates of Competency 


The length of experience required to 
obtain a certificate of competency was 
reduced in two cases. Four years’ experi- 
ence in a coal mine instead of five years 
is now necessary, in addition to other 
qualifications, for a candidate for a second- 
class mine official’s certificate. For a 
second-class mine electrician’s certificate, 
only 12 months’ experience in a coal mine 
is necessary rather than 24 months, ‘as 
before. With the above exceptions, no 
change was made in the qualifications 
required for certificates of competency. 
The minimum age for employment remains 
the same. 

Howsting 

More detailed regulations are set out 
with respect to hoisting. An operator of 
a hoist used for transporting coal or 
material, as well as an operator of a hoist 
used for raising and lowering persons, is 
required to hold a stationary engineer’s 
certificate. If the hoisting engine is of 
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more than 300 h.p., but less than 800 h.p., 
the operator must hold a third-class 
engineer’s certificate or an equivalent 
permit issued by the Board of Examiners. 
If the engine is of more than 800 h.p., 
the operator must hold a_ second-class 
engineer’s certificate or permit. 

Operators of man _ hoists are now 
required to hold medical certificates which 
must be renewed every three months. 

More duties for hoistmen are now 
specified. A hoist operator must not 
operate his hoist unless it is properly 
provided with brakes, indicators and_ all 
necessary control appliances. He must not 
leave the hoist unless another engineer is 
appointed to relieve him or a trainee 
attended by the engineer in charge takes 
over the hoist. All persons other than 
the hoist operator are excluded from the 
hoist room unless their duties require them 
to be present or unless their presence 1s 
authorized by the manager, and the hoist- 
man must not engage in conversation while 
the hoist is in motion or while he is 
attending to signals. If a defect is dis- 
covered which is likely to affect the 
proper working of the engine, the hoist- 
man must discontinue hoisting and report 
the matter to the chief engineer or to his 
superior. 

When men are raised or lowered, the 
hoist must be run with great caution and, 
im any mine usually entered by means of 
machinery, the hoist operator must be in 
attendance continually while any person is 
below ground. If a cessation of winding 
exceeds four hours, a trial wind must be 
carried out between the points of the 
shaft or slope where regular man hoisting 
is to be undertaken. The hoist operator 
must, during his shift, keep the engine and 
apparatus under his charge well cleaned 
and oiled unless some other person is 
appointed for the purpose. 

At the beginning of each shift, the hoist- 
man must inspect the hoisting machinery 
and safety appliances and make a daily 
written report on the condition of the 
equipment in a book kept at the mine for 
the purpose. 

The overwind preventer must be sub- 
jected to specified tests at the beginning 
of each shift and once a week, and the 
result entered in the engineer’s report book. 

With respect to the construction and 
equipment of hoists, the Act provides that 
all hoisting engines must be firmly con- 
nected to a rigid foundation and be so 
designed, constructed and maintained that, 
with the power provided, the engine can 
be worked with ease, regularity and safety. 
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Such engines must be equipped with a 
reliable gear-driven indicator, and the drum 
must be marked to show the operator the 
position of the cage or trip. Unless exemp- 
tion has been granted by the chief 
inspector, each engine used for hoisting 
men must be provided with at least one 
emergency brake on the drum shaft which, 
if there are two cages or trips, will hold 
them when the maximum torque is apphed 
in either direction when the loads are 
balanced, or, if there is a single cage or 
trip, will hold the loaded cage when the 
maximum. torque is appled downwards. A 
device must also be supplied which will 
apply at least one brake in case of power 
failure or which the operator may use in 
case of any other emergency, and the hoist 
must also be equipped with an automatic 
overwind preventer and speed controller 
to shut off the power and apply the brakes 
if the cage travels beyond the regular stop 
at top or bottom or if it travels at exces- 
sive speed. An automatic indicator which 
shows. that this safety device has been 
fully engaged and which may be easily seen 
by the bankmen and bottomer must be 
provided. No person may enter the cage 
until the indicator shows that the auto- 
matic overwind preventer and speed con- 
troller has been fully engaged. 

Safety requirements governing hoisting 
and haulage ropes and pulleys are, in 
general, of a similar nature to those in 
effect in Ontario (L.G., 1948, p. 891). No 
hoisting rope may be used which has not 
been tested and certified by the Nova 
Scotia Government Testing Laboratory. 
At least once in three months a section 
not less than six feet long must be 
cut off the lower end of the rope used 
on an engine for raising or lowering 
men. A sample of not less than six 
feet must be cut off the remaining portion 
and sent to an approved testing laboratory 
for a break test. 


When a hoisting rope has been newly 
put on or after it has been cut, the con- 
necting attachments between the cage and 
the drum and the rope must be carefully 
examined by the examining engineer and 
the results recorded in the Hoisting 
Machinery Record Book and signed by the 
engineer making the examination. The 
rope must not be used for ordinary trans- 
port of persons until two complete trips 
have been made with the cage bearing its 
authorized load and a record made in the 
Hoistman’s Report Book. 

The Act also contains a special section 
governing the construction of cages and 
man cars. Cages used for hoisting men 


must be of the safety type, with bonnets 
and two sides fully enclosed to a height 
of five feet. The cages must be con- 
structed of metal and equipped with over- 
head bars that will provide each man with 
an easy and secure handhold. Man cars 
must be connected to each other by three 
couplings attached to three drawbars which 
extend the full length of the car and are 
securely bolted. The centre coupling must 
be sufficiently strong to take the entire 
load, and the two remaining couplings must 
together be able to support the load. The 
couplings and shackle pins must at all 
times be visible for inspection. Where the 
grade will permit, all man trips must be 
equipped with safety brakes approved by 
the mechanical inspector which are capable 
of stopping the trip in the event of the 
rope breaking. At the end of all man trips 
a signal light must be installed to warn 
of their approach. 

Mechanical transportation of men under- 
ground is permissible only when approved 
in writing by an inspector, who may limit 
the number of cars or of men to be hoisted 
at one time and make any other stipula- 
tions which he considers necessary. The 
maximum speed for hoisting men in shafts, 
slopes or levels is 20 feet per second unless 
the inspector permits otherwise. One per- 
son must be in charge of a cage when it 
is being used to transport men at the 
beginning or end of a shift. 

A code of signals is now included in the 
Act. It must be posted at every mine 
‘shaft or slope and at every working level 
and must be learned by the hoistman. 


Fire Protection 


New rules for fire protection require a 
Supply of stone dust and portable fire 
extinguishers or water with equipment 
which can be readily used to be provided 
in specified locations in every mine which 
is not naturally wet throughout. Extin- 
guishers must be examined and refilled as 
often as necessary to ensure that they are 
kept in good working order. Inflammable 
material likely to cause danger from fire 
must not be used in the construction of 
am engine room or a room in which 
machinery is used below ground, and the 
storing of any oil, grease or inflammable 
material underground is prohibited unless 
it is im a fireproof receptacle. All fire 
fighting equipment must be examined once 
a month and a report made in a book kept 
at the mine for the purpose. 


Travelling Roads 


With respect to travelling roads, the Act 
now requires the manager to appoint a 


competent person to examine, at least once 
a week, the shafts by which persons ascend 
or descend, and their conductors, and 
record the result in a book kept for the 
purpose. Main conveyor roads must be at 
least four feet in height with a clear space 
of not less than two feet between the con- 
veyor and one side of the road. Persons 
are only permitted to travel in the clear 
space and not on a moving conveyor 
unless the written consent of an inspector 
is given. If there is any danger of a 
person catching his foot, the frog on a 
switch in a track on which cars are moved 
by mechanical power must be equipped 
with a guard-block of wood or iron. 

Use of Electricity 

The Act now specifies that, unless there 
is conflict with the rules in the Act regard- 
ing the use of electricity, Part 1 of the 
1947 edition of the Canadian Electrical 
Code is to govern the installation of all 
electrical equipment installed in mines. 

Around all electrical equipment a clear 
and adequate working space must be left. 
If there is risk of a spark from an elec- 
trical system igniting gas or coal dust 
mixtures, all conductors must be protected 
to meet special inspection approval. All 
control and protective devices must be 
safely accessible to authorized persons and 
be located and marked so that the circuits 
or equipment supplied through them may 
be identified. They must be so installed 
that they cannot close by gravity or be 
provided with a proper stop block or latch 
to prevent accidental closing. 

When electric energy is transmitted in a 
mine at more than 150 volts or in wet or 
damp places, wire armoured cable insu- 
lated for system voltage must be used. 

A daily report on the condition of the 
machines and cables must be written by 
the person in charge of the equipment, and 
the chief electrician must make a weekly 
written report on the condition of each 
cable under his charge. 

The complete power system equipment 
of a mine must be inspected by mine 
electricians or other competent persons at 
least once a day and written reports made 
to the mine manager with special atten- 
tion being given to permissible condition 
of equipment. Every six months (formerly 
three months) or at such time as the 
electrical inspector determines, the earth 
contact resistance of grounding neutrals and 
other earth contacts must be measured and 
all grounding connections examined. 

The maximum operating voltage of mine 
lighting systems has been lowered to 150 
volts (formerly 250 to 650 volts) and 
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systems up to 2,300 volts (formerly 5,000) 
may supply lighting system transformers. 
In places lighted by electricity where a 
failure of the electric light would cause 
danger, one or more safety lamps must be 
readily accessible. 

Each portable, self-propelled or trans- 
portable machine using electrical energy 
for motive power must be examined for 
satisfactory performance, proper lubrication 
and defective, loose or missing parts at 
least once each shift by the machine oper- 
ators and once each week by the chief 
electrician or his assistants. The machine 
operator must make a daily written report 
and the chief electrician a weekly report. 

In trolley haulage systems all rail bonds 
must be inspected at least once a week to 
detect damaged bonds or other defects in 
the track return circuit. 

When any electrical equipment is damaged, 
the damage must be reported immediately 
to the electrical inspector or his assistant 
and if on inquiry it is proven that the 
damage was caused by negligence of an 
electrician, his certificate of competency 
may be suspended. 


Protection from Machinery 


Additional requirements are now set out 
for guarding dangerous machinery. Every 
part of a wheel or revolving piece of 
machinery which projects unevenly from 
the surface must be covered unless it is 
situated in such a manner as to prevent 
any person coming into contact with it. 
Power-driven grinding wheels must be 
provided with hooded guards of sufficient 
strength to withstand the shock of a burst- 
ing wheel. The guard must be adjusted 
close to the wheel and extended forward, 
over the top of the wheel, to a point at 
least thirty degrees beyond a vertical line 
drawn through the centre. If a runway or 
staging is more than five feet from the 
floor and is used for oiling it must be 
provided with a handrailing. Persons who 
work near moving machinery must not 
wear loose outer clothing. 


Ventilation 


If a fam stops, the workmen must be 
removed to a safe place in the mine or to 
the surface. The mine must then be 
examined by a competent person and the 
workmen must not return to their working 
place until the mine is declared safe. 


Repeal of Wartime Act 

A wartime measure, the Coal Mines 
Regulation (Wartime Emergency) Act, 
was repealed (L.G., 1942, p. 805). This 
statute was passed in 1942 to authorize 
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the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, not- 
withstanding any provision of the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act, to make regulations 
prescribing the qualifications required of 
persons employed at the working face in 
a coal mine and the conditions as to 
supervision under which such persons were 
to be employed. All regulations made 
under the statute are also rescinded, chief 
of which permitted the employment of an 
apprentice 174 years old at the working 
face under the direct supervision of a 
person holding a first-class certificate of 
competency as a coal miner (L.G., 1944, 
p. 527). Under the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, 18 years is the minimum age 
for employment at the working face. 


Metal Mines 


The Metalliferous Mines and Quarries 
Regulation Act was also completely 
revised in the interests of greater safety 
for the workmen. As with the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, the revision has resulted 
in better arrangement under a larger 
number of headings. The following is a 
summary of the principal changes with 
respect to minimum age, construction 
requirements, equipment, safety of persons, 
fire protection, metallurgical plants and 
mills, posting of rules, and responsibility as 
to enforcement of rules. 


Employment 


The minimum age for employment 
underground in a metal mine was raised 
from 16 to 18 years. For employment at 
the surface the minimum age remains at 16 
years. 

The employment of women is now 
specifically prohibited except at the sur- 
face in a technical, clerical, or domestic 
capacity or in some other light work which 
requires feminine skill. Although this 
prohibition of employment of women in 
metal mines has not previously been in 
the Act, women have never been employed 
underground in mines in the Province. 

The minimum age for operating a 
hoisting engine was lowered from 20 to 18 
years. The Act now also forbids persons 
under 18 to operate any machinery except 
under the direct supervision of an experi- 
enced operator. 


New Construction Requirements 


The Act requires permanent buildings to 
be erected at least 50 feet from any 
closed-in portion of a headframe or portal- 
house over a mine shaft unless an auxiliary 
exit 1s constructed according to specifica- 
tions set out in the Act. If the mouth of 
a tunnel or adit of less than 20 degrees 


from the horizontal is covered by a build- 
ing, a metal or metal-covered door must 
be placed’ not more than 50 feet from the 
mouth and arranged so that it can be 
closed from outside the building by a 
cable in case of fire. 

With respect to hoist construction, 
specifications are set out for the diameter 
of the drum. Bolts and fittings of the 
drum, brakes and clutch which might be 
dangerous if they became loose must be 
made secure by suitable locking devices. 
An interlocking device must be installed 
in every hoisting engine to prevent speed- 
ing when persons are being transported. 
An adequate auxiliary brake must be 
installed in non-reversible steam or air 
hoists unless they are equipped with 
throttle-controlled exhaust and also in 
single-drum electric hoists not used in 
balanced hoisting before they are used to 
transport persons. 

The Act stipulates that all hoisting 
engines driven by electricity must be 
installed in accordance with the standards 
prescribed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 

Shafts must be properly timbered and, 
during shaft-sinking operations, the timber- 
ing must. be maintained within 50 feet 
of the bottom. When sinking operations 
are carried on, no work must be. done 
in a shaft while men are working below 
in another part of the shaft unless these 
men are protected from the danger of 
falling material by a securely constructed 
covering extending over a sufficient portion 
of the shaft to afford complete protection. 

At every shaft level where it 1s necessary 
for workmen to pass from one side of the 
shaft to the other, a passageway, securely 
fenced off from the moving shaft-convey- 
ance, must be provided to allow the men 
to cross without entering or crossing the 
hoisting compartment. 

Except during shaft-sinking operations, 
if any material is handled in a shaft com- 
partment, a substantial partition at the 
collar of the shaft and at all levels must 
be maintained around the compartment 
except on the side on which the material 
is to be loaded. 

When repair work is in progress in a 
manway or conditions arise which might 
endanger travel through the manway, it 
must be closed off or signs must be posted 
warning of its unsafe condition. Unless 
the entrance to a stope is capable of being 
used at all times, a second means of 
entrance must be provided and maintained. 

Stoping must not be done within 20 
feet of a shaft used for transporting 
persons or material unless the shaft is to 


be abandoned and an _ inspector has 
approved the stoping. Where possible, no 
connection must be made between mine 
workings until a thorough examination of 
the working towards which the active 
heading is advancing has been made and 
the work can be proceeded with safely. 

Additional rules are now set out for the 
storage of explosives with respect to loca- 
tion and care of the magazine and the 
posting of warning notices. Every maga- 
zine must be in the charge of a competent 
person appointed by the manager and kept 
securely locked at all times when the 
attendant is not present. Magazines may 
only be established underground with the 
written permission of an inspector and not 
more than 2,500 pounds of explosives may 
be stored in one magazine. 

New rules are also laid down with 
respect to blasting and the time for blast- 
ing must be so fixed that the workmen 
will be exposed as little as possible to dust, 
fumes and smoke. Before returning to the 
scene of a blasting operation, every work- 
man must make sure that sufficient air has 
been introduced into the working place to 
drive out or dilute to a safe degree the 
gases produced by the blast. 

Equpment 

Steam boilers and diesel engines and 
gasoline and other internal combustion 
engines must not be installed in such a 
manner that any portion is within 100 feet 
of any part of the collar of a shaft or 
other entrance to a mine, and gasoline and 
other internal combustion engines using 
highly volatile liquids or inflammable gases 
must not be installed within 75 feet of 
the nearest point of the building housing 
the hoist. If an internal combustion 
engine is installed at any mine, provision 
must be made to conduct the exhaust to a 
point well outside the building, 

Adequate stationary lights must be pro- 
vided at night at all working places of all 
headframes, portalhouses or shafthouses. 

A sufficient quantity of safe drinking 
water within reasonable access of all 
workers must be supplied, with sanitary 
appliances for drinking, both at the surface 
and underground. 

Better facilities for first aid must now 
be furnished. In addition to the supplies 
previously required, at every mine or 
metalliferous works where, in the opinion 
of an inspector, the depth or extent of 
the works is such as to require more 
immediate attention in case of injury, 
suitable underground and surface stations 
must be established and maintained and 
equipped as specified in the Act. If more 
than 50 persons are employed in a mine, 
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the services of a first-aid attendant must 
be available during working hours. The 
manager must also appoint, in writing, an 
attendant to be responsible for the upkeep 
of the first-aid appliances provided on the 
surface and underground. 

All persons employed in a supervisory 
capacity and such other persons as the 


inspector may direct must, within six 
months of their appointment, obtain a 
certificate of an ambulance association 


recognized by the Minister testifying that 
the holder has attended a course and is 
qualified to give first aid in case of acci- 
dents in or about a mine or metallurgical 
works. 

With respect to ventilation, the Act 
requires approved means for mechanical 
ventilation to be provided in mine work- 
ings, where pure air cannot be obtained 
by natural ventilation. 

Provisions respecting hoisting ropes are 
similar tc those set out in the Coal Mines 
Act and summarized above. 

Inspection reports of hoisting equipment 
are to be recorded in the Inspection Record 
Book which must be kept at the mine 
for this purpose. Accidents which occur 
to the hoist, the hoisting rope, shaft con- 
veyance or any other part of the hoisting 
equipment or any failure of the apparatus 
must also be reported in the Inspection 
Record Book. 

Suitable ladderways or stairways and 
platforms must be maintained about shafts 
and headframes to permit inspections to 
be carried out in a safe manner. All 
ladderways in raises, slopes and other man- 
ways of a mine must be installed and 
maintained to reduce to a minimum the 
hazard of falling. Landing platforms must 
be installed at points where ladders are 
offset. 

Dangerous places such as openings in 
floors, pits, trap-holes or well-holes must 
be fenced off. 

No person may be employed under- 
ground unless he wears a protective hat 
of a type approved by the Inspector. 
Where a power-driven grinding wheel is 
used, suitable goggles must be provided 
and worn unless the wheel is provided with 
an approved shield. 

Safety of Persons 

Unauthorized persons are forbidden to 
enter a mine or any building or works 
where machinery or steam boilers are 
installed in a mine, and notice of this 
prohibition must be posted at all entrances 
to the building or the mine. Workmen 
must not be employed at the surface or 
underground in a mine if men are working 
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overhead unless measures have been taken 
for their protection. When men are work- 
ing below a level the top of which is near 
a haulage or travelway, the opening must 
be effectively guarded. 

With respect to shaft conveyances, the 
Act now stipulates that persons must not 
be raised or lowered in a shaft, winze or 
underground opening of a mine in a shaft 
conveyance in which any mineral is being 
carried, or on one loaded with explosives, 
steel or timber, except for the purpose of 
handling the material. A bucket or skip 
may only be used for this purpose by a 
man employed in shaft sinking who is 
ascending from or descending to the sink- 
ing deck or other place of safety. Except 
during shaft-sinking operations, persons 
must not be transported in a_ shaft- 
conveyance unless it is in charge of a 
person authorized to act as a cagetender. 
Wherever persons are being transported in 
a shaft conveyance, proper discipline must 
be observed and the person authorized to 
give signals will be held responsible for the 
observance of discipline. A notice showing 
the number of persons allowed to ride in 
the shaft| conveyance and the maximum 
weight of material to be loaded must be 
posted at the collar of the shaft. 


No examination or work may be carried 
on in a shaft unless the workman is 
adequately protected from accidental con- 
tact with the mining shaft conveyance and 
from the danger of falling rock or while 
hoisting operations are being carried on. 

Persons may not be hoisted or lowered 
in a quarry by means of a hoist or derrick. 
Where a load is being hoisted or lowered 
by such means, the signalman must warn 
all in the vicinity to retire to a safe place 
until the load has cleared the danger zone. 
The operator of a mechanical loader or 
excavator must be screened and protected 
from the cable and other moving parts of 
the machinery. 

Workmen, except train crews, are for- 
bidden to ride on or against any car, 
locomotive or train in underground work- 
ings except in passenger cars provided for 
the purpose. No person may ride on a 
conveyor belt. 

Persons are forbidden to work or remain 
in a part of the mine where the air con- 
tains dust, fumes or smoke perceptible to 
the senses. The use of percussion machine 
drills is prohibited unless a supply of water 
is provided for each machine and used to 
prevent the formation of dust. 


Fire Protection 


Suitable measures for 
fire must be 


protection from 
adopted where operations 


involving the use of acetylene, gasoline, 
kerosene or other torches are conducted in 
a headframe, portalhouse, shafthouse or 
other building, the loss of which by fire 
might endanger the mine entrance. 

When adequate precautions are taken, 
one day’s supply (formerly seven) of 
grease, oil, or other inflammable material 
may be kept for distribution in a head- 
frame or shafthouse. 

Storage of gasoline, except in tanks 
below the surface, is not permitted within 
100 feet of the collar of a shaft or entrance 
to a mine, and the natural drainage from 
the location must be away from the mine 
entrance. 


Metallurgical Plants 


A new section sets out the requirements 
which must be observed in metallurgical 
plants and mills to protect the health and 
safety of workmen. Several of the provi- 
sions relating to poisonous gases are the 
same as those in effect in Ontario. 
Previously, the only requirement specified 
in this connection was that suitable appa- 
ratus had to be installed to remove dust 
present in such quantities as to be 
injurious to health. Now, in addition, suit- 
able means must be provided to prevent 
the formation of dangerous concentrations 
of poisonous vapours. 

The Act requires safety appliances and 
rescue apparatus of a design approved by 
an inspector to be provided where there is 
danger from noxious gases. In each work- 
ing shift a number of workmen trained 
in rescue work must always be on duty. 

Adequate precautions must be taken at 
all plants and mills where acids or 
poisonous substances are used to reduce 
as much as possible the hazards of storing 
and handling the substances. Cyanide 
must not be stored in a place or trans- 
ported in any manner where there is 
danger of it coming in contact with an 
acid substance. Workers who handle 
cyanide salts or solutions must be _ pro- 
vided with rubber gloves. The method of 
application of air under pressure must not 
be used for transferring liquids from one 
location or container to another unless 
properly designed and tested equipment is 
used for the purpose. Where there is 
danger from poisonous substances, warning 
signs must be posted. 

A workman must wear a life belt if he 
enters a bunker, hopper or storage bin 
where material is stored or if he works 
in a stock pile where the material may 
move by gravity. Platforms, runways and 
staging more than five feet from the floor 
must be provided with handrailings, and 


stairs which exceed five feet in height must 
be constructed at a greater elevation than 
50 degrees from the horizontal, and pro- 
vided with substantial handrailings. 
Posting of Rules 

Authorized abstracts of the safety rules 
contained in the Act must be posted in 
the mine or works. Rules may be waived 
or amended for a particular mine by the 
Deputy Minister, on the recommendation 
of an Inspector, if the owner, agent or 
manager applies in writing stating his 
reasons for desiring the rule to be altered. 


Responsibility for Enforcement of Rules 

The owner of a mine, quarry or works 
must appoint a manager to be responsible 
for the control, management and direction 
of the undertaking. The manager is 
required to take all necessary and reason- 
able measures to enforce the Act and to 
ensure that the rules laid down are 
observed by every employee. Foremen, 
shift bosses, mine captains and department 
heads are responsible for the enforcement 
of the rules which are applicable to the 
work over which they have supervision. 
Workmen also, are required to carry out 
their duties in accordance with those rules 
which are applicable to the work in which 
they are engaged. The manager must 
appoint a suitable person to take responsi- 
bility for enforcing the requirements of the 
Act during his absence. 


Employment Preference to Residents 


The Nova Scotia Labour Act, which gives 
preference in employment in the Province 
to Nova Scotia residents, was again passed 
this year and is to be in effect until May 1, 
1952. The Act has been renewed annually 
since 1933. 

Under the Act, no person or corporation 
employing 25 or more persons may hire 
a worker who has not resided in the Prov- 
ince for at least a year, unless the worker 
produces a certificate from the Govern- 
ment employment agent or clerk of the 
city, town or municipality where he is to 
be employed, stating that there are no 
unemployed residents available who would 
or could do the work. A fine of not more 
than $500 may be imposed for a violation 
of the Act. 

By an Act relating to the Town of 
Amherst, non-resident journeymen, 
mechanics and labourers are required to 
hold a licence in order to carry on their 
trade or engage in any employment in the 
town of Amherst, under penalty of a fine 
of not more than $20, or in default of 
payment, two months’ imprisonment. The 
fee for the licence is $10. However, if a 
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licensed tradesman is in the same year 
rated and assessed in respect to real or 
personal property, or pays a poll tax to 
the town for the year in which he was 
licensed, he will be refunded his licence 
fee or that part of it which is equal to 
the amount which he has paid to the town 
in taxes. 


Rent Control and Housing 


The Housing and Rentals Act empowers 
municipal councils to pass by-laws for the 
regulation of maximum rentals for housing 
accommodation. A by-law must stipulate 
that rentals in effect on April 30, 1951, 
may not be increased except by agree- 
ment between landlord and tenant or with 
the approval of the person appointed as 
rental authority under the by-law. 

Decisions of the rental authority may be 
appealed to the Judge of the County 
Court of the district, who is authorized to 
make any order which the rental authority 
is empowered to make. 

This Act, like statutes passed in most of 
the other provinces in 1950, also empowers 
the Minister of Municipal Affairs to enter 
into an agreement with the Government of 
Canada or with any city, town or muni- 
cipality respecting joint housing projects. 
The agreement must provide that the cost 
of such housing projects will be shared 
seventy-five per cent by the Government 
of Canada and twenty-five per cent by the 
city, town or municipality. The Act will 
be in effect until April 30, 1952. 


Municipal Pensions 


The Halifax City Charter was amended 
to confirm the superannuation plan for city 
employees, including policemen and _fire- 
men, which was adopted at a meeting of 
the City Council in December, 1950. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Workmen’s Compensation 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation (Accident Fund) Act make 
learners eligible for compensation. A 
“learner” is defined as any person who, 
although not under a contract of service 
or apprenticeship, becomes subject to the 
hazards of an industry included under 
Part I of the Act for the purposes of 
undergoing training or probationary work 
specified or stipulated by the employer as 
a preliminary to employment. Manitoba 
brought learners under the Act in 1950, 
following a decision of the Manitoba 
Appeal Court by which the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board was prohibited from 
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awarding compensation to an _ injured 
student trainman (L.G., 1950, p. 898 and 
p. 1569). A similar amendment was made 
to the Prince Edward Island Act in 1951. 
Learners were also brought under the 
Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1911, the individual lability statute 
which applies to certain classes of railway 
workers not covered by the Workmen’s 
Compensation (Accident Fund) Act. 

By further amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act, 
several increases in benefits were provided 
for. This section of the amending Act 
went into force on June 1, 1951, and is. 
retroactive in effect. The increases pro- 
vided for will apply to all compensation 
payments made after June 1, whether the 
accident happened before or after that 
time. Where death results from an injury, 
the amount of compensation for a widow 
or invalid husband was raised from $50 to 
$60 a month, and the additional benefit of 
$15 a month which is payable to each 
child under 16 years was increased to $20. 

As before, the monthly compensation in 
death cases, exclusive of burial expenses 
and the lump sum of $100, may not exceed 
the workman’s average monthly earnings.. 
Where a reduction has to be made to 
the amount of average monthly earnings, 
compensation payments may not fall 
below a specified minimum amount. This. 
minimum has been increased where the 
widow or invalid husband is the sole 
dependant from $50 to $60 a month, where 
the dependants are a widow or an invalid 
husband and one child from $65 to $80,. 
and where the dependants are a widow or 
invalid husband and two or more children 
from $75 to $90. 

Provision was made in 1942 for payment 
of compensation in respect of a child 
between the ages of 16 and 18 if the 
Board considered it advisable to continue 
the child’s education, but the section: 
specifically stated that the Board’s decision 
was to be made in respect of a child 
“approaching the age of sixteen years”. 
The Act now provides that, in cases where 
a dependant child of a deceased workman. 
is over 16, the Board may direct. that 
compensation be paid, but not beyond the 
age of 18, if it considers it advisable for 
the child to obtain further education. 


Hours of Work 


As a result of a 1951 amendment, which 
will come into force on Proclamation, the: 
Hours of Work Act will have a somewhat 
wider application. Instead of applying, as: 
before, to all workplaces in cities, to 
offices and shops in places of 300 popula 


tion and over, and to all factories in thé 
Province, the Act will now apply wherever 
the Minimum Wage Act applies, that is, 
to all workplaces in centres over 300 in 
population. The effect of the amendment 
is to bring under the Hours of Work Act, 
which requires time and one-half the 
regular rate to be paid for all work done 
after eight hours in a day or after 44 hours 
in a week, workplaces other than factories, 
offices and shops in the smaller towns and 
villages of the Province, and also certain 
persons formerly excluded. The latter 
include janitors and caretakers in resi- 
dential buildings and long distance truckers 
who regularly travel in the course of their 
duties to two or more centres which are 
at least 10 miles apart. 

It is now provided that the Hours of 


Work Act does not apply to grain 
elevators. Grain elevators as “works for 
the general advantage of Canada” come 
under federal jurisdiction (L.G., 1950, 
Dy L918). 


Since the two Acts will have a similar 
coverage, an effort has been made to use 
similar terms, as, for example, “class of 
employment” which was defined in the 
Minimum Wage Act last year to mean any 
industry, business, trade or occupation or 
any group of employees in any industry, 
business, trade or occupation. The words 
“to whom this Act applies,’ following 
“employer” or “employee” were struck out 
in view of the new definitions of employer 
and employee. 

“Hmployer” is defined as any employer 
of labour who is from time to time 
affected by any order of the board here- 
tofore or hereafter made under statutory 
authority, and “employee” means any 
person employed by such employer and 
affected by any such order. 

“Wage” or “wages” are now similarly 
defined in both Acts as any compensation 
for labour or services paid to or retained 
by, or partly paid to and partly retained 
by, an employee, whether measured by 
time, piece, commission or by any other 
method whatsoever or by any combination 
of such methods. 

One section of the amending Act, which 
came into force on assent, continues the 
stipulation in the Act against a reduction 
in wages where weekly hours are reduced 
to conform with the 44-hour limit which 
is imposed by the Act unless time and 
one-half is paid. This section will apply 
to April 1, 19652. 


Minimum Wages 


An amendment to the Minimum Wage 
Act, which will be proclaimed in force, 


has to do with the power of the Minimum 
Wage Board to’ make orders regarding 
public holidays. The Act now lists eight 
public holidays (New Year’s Day, Good 
Friday, May 24, Dominion Day, Labour 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, Remembrance 
Day and Christmas Day) and authorizes 
the Board by order to “fix the basis for 
computation of minimum sums of money” 
to be paid to employees who work on all 
or any of these days, and to employees 
who do not work. Further, the Board may 
require that sums computed in accordance 
with the order be paid by the employer 
to the employees affected. The amend- 
ment allows the Board to exempt any 
employer from the application of such an 
order. The money payable to an 
employee for a public holiday is in addi- 
tion to wages payable under any other 
Act. 

Previously, the Act empowered the Board 
to determine what days should be public 
holidays and to fix the minimum wage to 
be paid when employees worked on a 
public holiday or when they did not work. 
The Board in its Minimum Wage Orders 
made provision for payment for the same 
eight public holidays which are now set 
out in the Act. 

A further amendment, also to come into 
effect on Proclamation, repeals the provi- 
sion which enabled the Board, subject to 
the Hours of Work Act, to determine the 
daily or weekly hours which should con- 
stitute overtime and to fix the minimum 
wage to be paid for such overtime. Under 
this section, the Board could prescribe an 
overtime rate for employments to which 
the Hours of Work Act did not apply. 
It is now repealed as unnecessary, since 
the Minimum Wage Act and the Hours 
of Work Act will cover the same field of 
employment. 


The definition of the term “wages” was 
amended to include remuneration paid by 
a combination of methods, e.g. time, piece, 
commission or any other method. 


A minor change was made with respect 
to the week’s notice of termination of 
employment or of lay-off which an 
employer is required to give to an 
employee who has been in his service for 
three months or more. It was formerly 
provided that such notice was not neces- 
sary when a worker was discharged for any 
of the causes set forth in Section 4 of 
the Masters and Servants Act. Since the 
Masters and Servants Act has now been 
repealed, the section provides that an 
employer may discharge an employee for 
just cause other than shortage of work 
without giving him notice. “Lay-off” is 
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defined as a temporary dispensation with 
an employee’s services for more than six 
consecutive days. 


Trade Unions 


Under the Trade Union Act, as amended, 
the Labour Relations Board may not 
require an employer to disestablish a 
company-dominated organization. The Act 
now merely gives the Board power to 
determine whether a labour organization 1s 
company-dominated and makes it an unfair 
labour practice for an employer to bargain 
collectively with such an organization. A 
further amendment provides that individual 
employees may no longer revoke written 
authorization to the employer for the 
check-off of union dues. 

Henceforth, all orders of the Labour 
Relations Board must be filed within 14 
days in the office of a registrar of the 
Court of King’s Bench. Previously, such 
orders were required to be filed within a 
week of being issued. 

The section in the Act which permitted 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to 
exempt ex-servicemen from the mainten- 
ance-of-membership requirement of the Act 
was repealed. 


Boilers and Pressure Vessels 

Several important changes were made 
in the Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, 
1948, with respect to the definition section, 
shop inspections, compulsory annual in- 
spections, refrigeration engineers’ certifi- 
cates, duties which may be performed by 
the holder of an engineer’s special certifi- 
cate, certificates of registration, qualifica- 
tions required by persons responsible for 
the operation of low pressure boilers and 
plants and the action to be taken in the 
case of improper welding. 

The definitions of boiler, pressure vessel 
and refrigeration plant were amended. 
Formerly, only those over a certain capa- 
city were covered by the Act but now the 
Act applies to all boilers, pressure vessels 
and plants subject to the legislative 
authority of the Province except those 
which may be excluded by regulation. The 
definition of “pressure vessel” has been 
broadened to include a vessel, normally 
operated under pressure, used for handling 
oil, compressed gas or for refrigeration 
purposes, and “plant” now includes a 
pressure plant used in connection with air, 
hot water and oil as well as for steam, 
compressed gas or refrigeration. 

The Act provides for shop inspections 
for the first time. “Shop inspection” 
means an inspection during construction. 
An inspector must make shop inspections, 
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as required by the regulations, of all 
boilers and pressure vessels under con- 
struction in his district, and must make 
sure that the requirements of the regula- 
tions and all applicable codes or standards 
which have been adopted are being com- 
plied with. 

Owners, manufacturers and persons 
responsible for the construction of boilers 
and pressure vessels may be required to 
provide all the facilities necessary for an 
inspector to carry out a shop inspection. 

All boilers and pressure vessels must 
now be inspected annually, with the excep- 
tion of pressure vessels containing only 
air or water which are to be inspected 
every two years. Previously, periodical in- 
spections were required. Boilers, pressure 
vessels and plants may not be operated 
until the owner has been issued with an 
inspection or a registration certificate or a 
combined certificate. 

The Act empowers the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to make regulations 
prescribing various classes of refrigeration 
engineers’ certificates and the capacity 
rating of each class. Previously, only one 
class of refrigeration engineer’s certificate 
was provided for. Refrigeration plants of 
a capacity of more than 10 tons of 
refrigeration in 24 hours must be under the 
supervision of the holder of a valid refrig- 
eration engineer’s certificate, as required by 
the regulations, and the provisions of the 
Act and regulations must be complied with. 

It is now stated that an engineer’s 
special certificate, which has already been 
provided for in the Act, entitles the 
holder to operate a high pressure boiler 
or steam plant of the capacity indicated 
in the certificate but not exceeding 50 h.p. 

With respect to qualifications required 
to operate low pressure boilers and steam 
plants of 20 h.p. or more, the Act now 
distinguishes between boilers and plants of 
more than 100 h.p. and those of a lesser 
capacity. Formerly, the Act merely stated 
that such boiler or plant had to be oper- 
ated and personally attended at all times 
by a person holding a certificate. Now, a 
boiler or steam plant of more ‘than 100 
h.p. must be under the supervision of a 
holder of at least a heating plant engineer’s 
certificate, and a holder of at least a 
fireman’s certificate must be in personal 
attendance at all times whether or not the 
boiler or plant is equipped with automatic 
control. Boilers and plants of less than 100 
h.p. must be in charge of a holder of a fire- 
man’s certificate. In the case of a boiler 
of less than 75 h.p. or 100 h.p. if approved 
by an inspector, which is equipped with 
an automatic Jow-water cut-out device 


designed to shut off the fuel fire in the 
event of low water, the boiler may be left 
unattended for not more than 10 hours if 
certain precautions laid down in the Act are 
taken. 


A new section provides that where an 
inspector believes that a boiler, pressure 
vessel or pressure piping is improperly 
welded, he is to report to the chief 
inspector who may order that test speci- 
mens be cut and tested. If the specimens 
fail to meet the prescribed standards, the 
chief inspector may order that the boiler, 
pressure vessel or piping be re-welded or 
be condemned. 


Other amendments govern duties of 
persons installing boilers, classifying of 
boilers by inspectors of boiler insurance 
companies, and cancellation of certificates. 


The Act now requires a person installing 
a low pressure boiler as well as one who 
instals a high pressure boiler, as before, to 
notify the chief inspector and obtain his 
permission in writing. Such installations 
must be made strictly in accordance with 
the regulations, and when the installation 
is completed the owner or person respon- 
sible must notify the chief inspector to 
that effect. If a Government inspector 
has classified a boiler, pressure vessel or 
plant as unsafe, an inspector of a boiler 
insurance company is now forbidden to 
classify it as being in a safe condition 
without first obtaining permission in 
writing from the chief inspector. 


The Minister is now authorized, on the 
recommendation of the chief inspector, and 
upon due cause being shown, to cancel or 
suspend any permit, licence or other 
authorization issued under the Act or 
regulations to any person who aids another 
in violating the Act or regulations. 


Apprenticeship 


Provision for the appointing of advisory 
and examining boards for designated trades, 
and for the prescribing of the duties and 
remuneration of members of such boards 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council was 
made in amendments to the Apprentice- 
ship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act. 
The amendments are retroactive to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1951, when the Act went into 
force. 

A new schedule to be substituted for the 
one in the Act, as passed in 1950, lists 
and describes 13 designated trades. Steam- 
fitting, natural gas and petroleum pipe 
fitting, and weekly newspaper printing are 
omitted. What was formerly designated as 
the trade of “welding, except auto body 
welding” has now been divided into two 


trades, “electric arc welding” and “oxy- 
acetylene welding”. Neither trade includes 
welding of any boiler, pressure vessel or 
pressure piping which is subject to inspec- 
tion under the Boiler and Pressure Vessel 
Act. “Motor vehicle body repair”, not 
formerly included in the schedule, is now 
a designated trade as well as “motor vehicle 
mechanics repair”. By a further minor 
amendment, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may not only add trades to, or 
remove trades from, the schedule but may 
also otherwise amend the schedule. 


Recovery of Wages 


A new Act, the Wages Recovery Act, 
substantially re-enacts those provisions of 
the Masters and Servants Act (now 
repealed) that dealt with the recovery of 
wages by an employee. Masters and 
Servants Acts in most provinces were an 
attempt to provide workers with a simpler 
procedure of collecting unpaid wages than 
by a civil action. Under these Acts, the 
responsibility for investigating wage claims 
is left to justices of the peace. 

The Wages Recovery Act permits a 
worker who has a cause of complaint 
against his employer for non-payment of 
wages which he has earned or which are 
payable under his contract of service to 
lay a complaint before a justice of the 
peace or police magistrate, stating the 
amount of wages claimed. The magistrate 
is required to summon the employer to 
appear before him. If the magistrate finds 
the complaint to be legitimate, he may 
discharge the worker from his employment, 
if the term of service has not expired, and 
order the employer to pay the wages found 
to be due, together with nominal costs. 
The amount of wages which the magistrate 
may order the employer to pay is limited 
to $200. Under the Masters and Servants 
Act, this limit was $100 and, if the worker 
was found to have been improperly dis- 
missed, a further amount not exceeding 
four weeks’ wages. 

The magistrate may dispense with the 
payment of costs and fees if he believes 
that the worker is unable to pay them or 
may postpone payment of them until after 
the case is determined. 

If the employer fails to pay any sum 
ordered to be paid, the magistrate may 
issue a warrant for the distress and sale 
of the employer’s property. Proceedings 
may be taken within six months after the 
termination of the engagement or employ- 
ment or within three months after the last 
instalment of wages under the agreement 
of hiring was due, whichever is later. 
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An appeal from an order of a magistrate 
may be taken to the judge of the district 
court in the locality in which the cause 
of complaint arose. 

The Act specifically states that no civil 
or other remedy of the worker for the 
recovery of wages from his employer is in 
any way abridged. 


Employees’ Pensions 

A new Act, the Urban Employees’ 
Superannuation Act, which provides for 
the superannuation of employees of urban 
municipalities and larger school units, 
applies to all permanent employees, male 
or female, of every village, town or city 
in Saskatchewan except the cities of Moose 
Jaw, Prince Albert, Regina, Saskatoon, 
Weyburn and Yorkton and the towns of 
Biggar, Estevan, Foam Lake, Indian Head, 
Lloydminster, Melfort and Melville, and to 
the employees of the board of a larger 
school unit or of a board of trustees of a 
school district which enters the pension 
scheme provided for by the Act. Teachers 
are specifically exempted from the applica- 
tion of the Act. Provision is made for the 
Act to apply on request to the employees 
or certain designated employees of any of 
the cities or towns excepted above. A 
school district not within a school unit 
may also by application be brought under 
the Act. 

The Act will come into force on July 1, 
1951. It is to be administered by a board 
known as the Urban Municipal Employees’ 
Superannuation Board, consisting of a 
representative of the Government of 
Saskatchewan, the Saskatchewan Urban 
Municipalities Association, the Saskat- 
chewan School Trustees Association, a 
representative of the urban employees and a 
representative of the school unit employees. 

Every employer is required to deduct 
five per cent of the salary or wages due 
an employee and to remit the amounts 
deducted together with an additional equal 
sum to the Board at the beginning of each 
quarter. Employees may contribute a 
percentage of their salary over and above 
the compulsory deduction. This contribu- 
tion may not exceed a certain percentage 
of the employee’s salary depending upon 
his or her age. Provision is also made 
for employer contributions with respect to 
the past services of employees prior to the 
Act coming into force. 


Employees whose salaries are less than 
$750 per annum or who, if they are male 
and over the age of 55, or female and over 
50, may withdraw from the Act by notify- 
ing the Board within six months after the 
coming into force of the Act or after 
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entering the service of the employer, as the 
case may be. Employees are granted a 
vested right in the employer’s contribu- 
tions, the amount depending upon the 
number of years of continuous service at 
the date of termination of such service. 
The retirement age has been set at 65 
years for male employees and at 60 years 
for female employees. At least six months 
before the retirement age of an employee, 
the Board will send him a list of the plans 
of annuities that may be purchased for 
him, and the employee is to select the plan 
he desires, notify the Board accordingly, 
and state the actual date of his retirement. 
Upon receipt of such notification, the Board 
will purchase an annuity for the employee. 


Amendments were made to the Power 
Commission Superannuation Act, 1944, one 
of which changed the name of the Act to 
the Power Corporation Superannuation Act. 
This change was made in view of the 
establishment of the Saskatchewan Power 
Corporation as the Government agency 
responsible for the supply of electrical 
energy in the Province by a 1950 Act, 
although the Saskatchewan Power Commis- 
sion was retained as a board having general 
supervision over public utilities. Employees 
of the Saskatchewan Power Corporation 
were brought under the Superannuation Act 
by the 1950 Act. 

The amendments made this year alter 
the provisions regarding retirement age, 
contributions and the method of deter- 
mining superannuation allowances. The 
provisions regarding retirement age and 
employee contributions will be proclaimed 
in effect. The term “employee” was 
extended to include workers whose employ- 
ment is of a seasonal nature unless such 
employees are excluded from the applica- 
tion of the Act by order of the Power 
Corporation Superannuation Board. 

The retirement age for all employees 
has now been set at 65 whereas previously 
the age was 60 for females and 65 for 
males. Employees who reach the age of 
60 may now be retired at their option. A 
new provision enables employees who are 
not physically or otherwise qualified for 
the requirements of their work to be 
retired with a reduced allowance if they 
have served a total of 15 years. Pre- 
viously, provision was made for an 
employee to be retired for such reasons 
only if he had served 35 years continuously 
and was 60 years of age (55 for a woman). 


The scale of employee contributions was 
changed by the amending Act. Employees 
under 30 now contribute five per cent of 
their income, those over 30, six per cent 
and over 40, seven per cent. Previously, 


all employees had paid four per cent of 
their gross wages and salaries into the 
retirement fund. 

The basis upon which retirement allow- 
ances are paid was changed in that the 
allowance is now calculated upon an 
employee’s average yearly salary during the 
10 consecutive years of highest salary. 
Previously, the allowance was based upon 
the employee’s average salary after March 
31, 1944. The amount of allowance is 
determined by multiplying one-fiftieth of 
the employee’s average yearly salary by 
the number of years of service not 
exceeding 35, with a minimum of $360 and 
a maximum of $2,000. 

Similar changes were made with regard 
to the superannuation schemes of teachers 
and other public service employees and 
employees of the Liquor Board. 


Civil Rights 

The section of the Bill of Rights Act 
which provided that any person who 
deprives another of a right conferred by 
the Act may be restrained by an injunc- 
tion was repealed and redrafted. 

The Act first sets out certain rights to 
which every person is entitled, and goes 
on to enumerate other rights which every 
person shall enjoy without discrimination 
because of race, creed, religion, colour, or 
ethnic or national origin. 

The revised section divides the rights 
conferred by the Act into these two groups 
in providing for the restraint of any 
deprivation of such rights by court 
injunction. 

The section now states that every person 
who deprives or attempts to deprive 
another of any right under Sections 3-7 
inclusive (right to freedom of conscience, 
to free expression, to free association, to 
freedom from arbitrary imprisonment and 
the right to vote) or of any right under 
Sections 8-13 inclusive because of race, 
colour, creed or national origin (right to 
employment, to engage in business, to own 
and occupy property, to obtain accom- 
modation in hotels, theatres, etc., right to 
membership in professional societies or 
trade unions, and right to education) may 
be restrained by injunction. As there is 
no reference to Section 14 which prohibits 
the publication or display of any discrim- 
inatory material, it would appear that the 
Act does not provide for the use of injunc- 
tions to restrain any person contravening 
that section. Penalties are provided as 
before for any infringement of the Act. 


Miscellaneous 


An amendment to the Hospital Standards 
Act, 1949, which provides for the inspec- 


tion of approved hospitals and for pay- 
ment to them for services rendered under 
the Hospitalization Act, empowers the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make 
regulations with respect to the definition 
of “nursing students in hospitals,” “student 
X-ray technicians in hospitals,” “student 
laboratory technicians in hospitals’ and 
other classes of hospital employees not 
affected by orders of the Minimum Wage 
Board. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may also make regulations respect- 
ing the conditions under which _ such 
classes of persons may be enrolled or 
employed in hospitals. (See page 1010 of 
this issue.) 


The number of Government agencies 
which may be garnisheed under the Attach- 
ment of Debts Act with respect to moneys 
due or accruing to any Government 
employee not employed by the day or 
hour was extended by an amendment 
to the Act, to include, in addition to the 
Government of the Province, any Crown 
Corporation established by or under any 
Act of the Legislature, the Department 
of Telephones and Telegraphs, the Saskat- 
chewan Power Commission, the Liquor 
Board and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 


The Credit Union Act, 1948, was 
amended to provide that labour organiza- 
tions may become members of credit 
unions for deposit or borrowing privileges 
or both. 

An amendment to the Public Service 
Act, 1947, provides that where a member 
of the Executive Council designated by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council has 
entered into a collective agreement within 
the meaning of the Trade Union Act, 1944, 
with a trade union representing a majority 
of the employees in any unit of employees 
in the public service, the agreement, as 
long as it remains in force and as amended 
from time to time, regardless of the provi- 
sions of the Public Service Act or any 
regulations issued under it, shall be of full 
force and effect with respect to the 
employees to whom it applies. 


Resolutions 

A resolution adopted on March 16, 1951, 
approved in principle the amendment to 
the British North America Act proposed 
by the Government of Canada following 
the Dominion-Provincial Conference of 
December, 1950, designed to permit the 
Parliament of Canada to make laws in 
relation to old age pensions in Canada, 
and authorized the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council to approve any such amendment. 
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A second resolution was carried on the 
game day authorizing the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to approve a further 
amendment to the BNA Act which would 
grant to the Province the power to raise 


revenue for provincial purposes by an 
indirect tax within the Province on the 
sale of goods (except goods sold for ship- 
ment outside the Province), at a rate not 
exceeding three per cent of the sales price. 


Recent Regulations Under 
Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Regulations under the Canada Shipping Act enabled Canada to 
ratify four maritime Conventions of the International Labour 
Conference. The Quebec Minimum Wage Commission has made 
a special Order covering wholesale foodstuffs establishments. 
This Order establishes as a legal minimum throughout the Prov- 
ince the wage rates and other working conditions which had 
previously been fixed for workers im the food manufacturing and 
wholesale trade in the Quebec City area by a decree under the 
Collective Agreement Act. 


The Manitoba Fair Wage Schedule for 1951-52 shows an increase 
in the minimum hourly rates for the majority of classes of 
workers engaged in public and certain private construction 
projects. In Saskatchewan, new regulations under the Hospital 
Standards Act prescribe working conditions for student nurses, 
student X-ray and laboratory technicians and other classes of 


hospital employees not covered by Mimmum Wage Orders. 


DOMINION 
Canada Shipping Act 


As a result of a 1948 amendment to the 
Canada Shipping Act authorizing the 
Governor in Council to make regulations 
to give effect to the provisions of four 
maritime Conventions* adopted at the 
98th session of the International Labour 
Conference, 1946, new regulations concern- 
ing the welfare of Canadian seamen on 
sea-going ships were made by Orders in 
Council of May 5, 1950. Following this 
legislative action, Canada ratified the four 
Conventions (L.G., April, 1951, p. 496) 
which were registered by the International 
Labour Office on March 19, 1951. 


The regulations summarized below relate 
to food and catering for ships’ crews, the 
certification of ships’ cooks and of able 
seamen, and to the medical examination 
of seamen. “Ship”, as defined in the regu- 





*No. 68—Food and Catering (Ships’ Crews) 
Convention, 1946. 

No. 69—Certification of Ships’ Cooks Con- 
vention, 1946. 


No. 73—Medical Examination (Seafarers) 
Convention, 1946. 
No. 74—Certification of Able Seamen 


Convention, 1946. 


lations, “means a ship that is registered 
in Canada and is engaged in a foreign 
voyage or in a home-trade voyage extend- 
ing south of the thirty-sixth parallel of 
north latitude and is engaged in the 
transport of cargo or passengers for the 
purpose of trade”. The regulations also 
cover foreign-going ships belonging to the 
Government of Canada and registered in 
Canada. 

Penalties are provided in all of the 
regulations for violation of their provisions. 

The Ships’ Crews Food and Catering 
Regulations (P.C. 1482) are intended to 
ensure the provision of adequate food and 
water supplies on a ship before a voyage 
is undertaken. The food must be suitable 
in respect of quantity, nutritive value, 
quality and variety. A schedule to the 
regulations prescribes the amount of rations 
which must be supplied weekly to each 
member of the crew and sets out the 
conditions and exceptions to be observed 
in applying the scale. The construction, 
location, ventilation, heating, lighting, water 
system and equipment of galleys and other 
catering department spaces, including 
storerooms, refrigeration chambers and 
messes, must be such as to permit of the 
service of proper meals. 


The regulations require the master of a 
ship or other officer designated by him, 
together with a responsible member of the 
catering department, to make a weekly 
inspection of the supphes of food and water 
and of all spaces and equipment used for 
their storage and handling, and also of 
the galley and other equipment used for 
the preparation and service of meals. A 
record of the weekly inspections must be 
available to the inspector on request. 

An inspector may at any time make a 
similar inspection of the ship to ensure 
that the regulations are being compled 
with. Following his inspection the in- 
spector may make an order requiring that 
such improvements as he considers neces- 
sary in the catering department be made 
within a prescribed time and every person 
to whom the order is directed must comply 
with it. 

If the Minister of Transport receives a 
written complaint at least 24 hours before 
a ship is scheduled to leave port from not 
less than five members of the crew, or on 
behalf of a recognized organization of ship 
owners or seafarers, he may authorize an 
inspector to make a special inspection. 

Under the Certification of Ships’ Cooks 
Regulations (P.C. 1483), which will become 
effective two years after the date of issue, 
no person may be engaged in Canada as 
cook on board a ship unless he holds a 
certificate of qualification as ship’s cook. 
Exemptions are permitted, however, if in 
the opinion of the Minister, there is an 
inadequate number of certificated ships 
cooks on any ship. 

To qualify for certification as ship’s cook 
a person must be 18 years of age and have 
passed the prescribed examination. In 
addition, he must have served at sea as 
cook’s helper for at least 12 months and 
have completed a minimum of three 
months’ training in an approved training 
school for cooks or, as an alternative, if 
the Minister agrees, he must have spent at 
least 12 months in such schools. 

The Minister is empowered to prescribe 
“examinations and to grant certificates of 
qualification. The examination must pro- 
vide a practical test of the candidate’s 
ability to prepare meals, a test of food 
values, the drawing up of varied and 
properly balanced menus, and the handling 
and storage of food on board ship. 

If a seaman can prove to the satisfaction 
of the Minister that he has served as a 
ship’s cook for two years before these 
regulations come into force, he may be 
granted a certificate of service which will 
be equivalent to the certificate of qualifica- 
tion required under these regulations. 


Certificates of qualification or of service 
as ships’ cooks, issued outside of Canada 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Certification of Ships’ Cooks Convention, 
1946, will be accepted in place of the 
certificates granted under the regulations. 

Certificates of qualification or of service 
may be endorsed by the Minister at any 
time to indicate that the holder has com- 
pleted a refresher course in an approved 
training school for cooks. 

The Certification of Able Seamen Regu- 
lations (P.C. 1481) require a_ person 
engaged in Canada on any vessel as an 
able seaman to hold a certificate of 
qualification. 

To qualify as an able seaman a person 
must be 18 and have served at sea in the 
deck department for at least 36 months. If 
he has had only 24 months’ actual service 
but has successfully completed a course in 
an approved training school, the Minister 
may permit such training time, or part of 
it, to be reckoned as sea service. An 
applicant for certification must also have 
successfully passed an examination. The 
Minister may, however, grant a certificate 
of qualification as an able seaman to a 
person who has served for 18 months on an 
approved sea-going training ship. 

A candidate for examination must 
satisfy the examiner both by oral exam- 
ination and by actual demonstration as to 
his knowledge of seamanship and _ his 
ability to carry out effectively any of the 
duties required of an able seaman, in- 
cluding that of a lifeboatman. He must 
demonstrate, too, that 

(a) he has been trained in all the opera- 


tions connected with the launching of 
life boats and life rafts .. .; 


(b) he is acquainted with the practical 
handling of boats under oars or sails 
under all conditions, and he is able to 
name the parts and equipment thereof 
and knows their use; 


(c) he is capable of taking command of 
a boat’s crew; 

(d) he knows the nautical terms in 
common use; is able to read _ the 
compass either in degrees or points 
according to his experience; has a 
general knowledge of the Rules of the 
Road at sea, and distress signals; 
understands steering orders and the 
use of the engine room telegraph; 


(e) he is able to make the principal 
knots, bends, hitches and splices in 
common use, including the hitches 
used for the rigging of stagings; he 


is able to reeve the purchases in 
common use and understands their 
purpose; and 

(fj ned Miserable to’ scive Satisfactory 


answers to any other questions per- 
taining to ship’s routine and_ the 
duties of an able seaman that the 
examiner may ask. 
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Sertificates of qualification may be 
granted to any person who can prove by 
certificates of discharge, or other proof 
satisfactory to the Minister, that at the 
time of the ratification by Canada of the 
Certification of Able Seamen Convention, 
1946, he has served at least three years 
before the mast on a sea-going ship. The 
employment of fishermen, however, on 
decked deep-sea fishing vessels may only 
count as sea service up to the period of 
two years of such employment and a 
certificate will be granted only if the 
applicant proves that he had at least one 
year’s sea service in a trading vessel in 
addition to two or more years’ sea service 
on a decked deep-sea fishing vessel. 

Certificates of qualification as able 
seamen granted in other countries that 
have ratified the 1946 Convention will be 
recognized in Canada as equivalent to the 
certificates granted under the regulations. 


The Medical Examination of Seafarers 
Regulations (P.C. 1480) stipulate that no 
person may be engaged as a seafarer unless 
he furnishes a certificate of fitness for the 
work for which he is to be employed. 


For a period of two years following the 
effective date of these regulations, however, 
a person may be engaged as a seafarer 
without a medical certificate if he can 
furnish evidence that he has been employed 
in a sea-going ship for a substantial part 
of the previous two years. Persons 
employed on vessels of less than 200 gross 
tons and on fishing vessels do not require 
a medical certificate. 


“Seafarer” is defined in the regulations 
as a person who is engaged in any capacity 
on board ship, except 

(1) a pilot who is not a member of the 

crew; (2) persons employed on board 
by an employer other than the ship- 
owner, except radio officers or oper- 
ators in the service of a _ wireless 
telegraph company; (3) _ travelling 
dockers or longshoremen who are not 
members of the crew; (4) persons 
employed in ports who are _ not 
ordinarily employed at sea. 

A certificate of fitness must be signed 
either by a medical officer of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare or 
by a medical practitioner authorized by 
the Minister of Transport or in the case 
of a certificate solely concerning sight by 
a person properly authorized to issue such 
a certificate. : 

Applications for examination must be 
made on a form approved by the Minister 
and must bear the signature of the 
applicant and of the shipping master, ship- 
owner, or his agent, or of a master. 

The medical examination will consist of 
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a complete physical examination. Every 
two years thereafter a chest X-ray and 
blood test for venereal disease is required. 
The certificate must indicate 
(a) that the hearing and sight of the 
person and, in the case of a person 
to be employed in the deck depart- 
ment (except for certain specialist 
personnel, whose fitness for the work 
which they are to perform is not 
liable to be affected by defective 
colour vision), his colour vision, are 
all satisfactory; and 
(b) that he is not suffering from any 
disease likely to be aggravated by, or 
to render him unfit for, service at 
sea or likely to endanger the health 
of other persons on board. 


A person may be re-examined at his 
own request 18 months after the issue of 
his last certificate if he can furnish satis- 
factory evidence that he is still actually 
employed as a seafarer. If the owner or 
his agent requests re-examination of any 
person, it may take place, with the 
approval of the Minister, six months from 
the last examination. If upon re-examin- 
ation a person is found unfit for the work 
for which he was employed, he must 
surrender his certificate to the examining 
medical officer for cancellation. If he fails 
to do so, the examining officer is required 
to notify the Minister and the owner of 
the results of the re-examination, thereby 
cancelling the certificate. 

A shipowner or an association of ship- 
owners may at their own expense provide 
for the physical examination of seafarers 
at any time. 

Unless cancelled, a medical certificate 
remains in force for two years from the 
date of issue and for six years if it relates 
to colour vision. If the expiration date 
occurs during the course of a voyage, the 
certificate will be considered valid until 
the end of the voyage. 

In urgent cases the Minister may permit 
the employment of a seafarer without a 
certificate for a single voyage only, during 
which period the terms and conditions of 
his employment must be the same as those 
of seafarers in the same category holding 
a medical certificate. 

A person who after examination has been 
refused a certificate may apply for a 
second examination by a medical referee 
appointed by the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare at the request of the 
Minister of Transport. 

An Advisory Board of three members, 
one appointed by the Minister of Trans- 
port, and one by each of the Ministers of 
Labour and of National Health and 


Welfare, will be established to advise the 
Minister on any question arising under this 
regulation. 


PROVINCIAL 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act 


Far Wage Schedule for 1951-52 

The annual schedule of minimum rates 
of wages and maximum hours of work 
prescribed by the Fair Wage Board for 
certain public and private construction work 
in Manitoba (Reg. 16/51) was gazetted 
on April 28 and will be in effect from 
May 1, 1951, to April 30, 1952. The 
schedule is chiefly based on provisions of 
existing collective agreements and it 1s 
stipulated that it may be amended to 
meet war emergency conditions by agree- 
ment between the parties affected and that 
the changes must be approved by the 
Minister of Labour and published in the 
Manitoba Gazette. . 

“Public Work” includes public work 
authorized by the Minister of Public 
Works for the execution of which a con- 
tract has been entered into between the 
Minister of Public Works and an employer. 

“Private Work”, as defined in the Act, 
means the construction, remodelling, demo- 
lition or repair of any building or con- 
struction work in the Greater Winnipeg 
Water District, or of any such work, 
irrespective of the number of contracts 
made, in any city or town with a popula- 
tion exceeding 2,000, or in any other part 
of the Province to which the Act may be 
extended by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, provided that the total cost of 
such work exceeds $100. 

As before, different rates are set for 
threes A0nes, A. .8 5, andy“ but. for 
the first time public work as well as 
private work will be covered by the rates 
imed) tor Zones. BY’ and “OC”. and it 19 
stipulated that Zone “B” rates are appli- 
cable to the town of Flin Flon. The 
maximum hours per week in all public 
and private construction work in Flin 
Flon are fixed at 48. 


Zone “A” rates apply to public and 
private work in the city of Winnipeg 
and a 30-mile radius. Zone “B” rates 
apply to public work in all parts of the 
Province except where Zone “A” or 
Zone “C” rates apply; to private work in 
cities and towns with a population of over 
2,000; and to the town of Flin Flon. 
Zone “C” rates apply to public and 
private work within the city of Brandon. 

All the minimum hourly rates in Part I 
of the schedule were raised except those 
for mastic floor spreaders and layers in 
Zone “B” and watchmen in Zone “C”. 
The increases vary from 3 to 25 cents an 
hour. Rates were set for the first time 
for helpers of passenger and freight 
elevator constructors. With one exception, 
a 40- rather than a 44-hour week for lathers 
in Zone “A”, the maximum weekly hours 
remain the same as those fixed in last 
year’s schedule. 


Two rates are fixed for painters and 
decorators and for plumbers and _ pipe- 
fitters. Workers in these trades will 
receive an additional five cents an hour 
after August 31 and July 31, respectively, 
in accordance with recent collective agree- 
ments for these trades. 


In Part II of the schedule the minimum 
rates for all classes of workers on public 
road and bridge works in those parts of 
the Province outside the limits of the 
city of Winnipeg were raised by either 5 
or 8 cents. The maximum hours of 
straight-time rates over each two-week 
period remain at 108. 


As before, with respect to overtime, it 
is provided that time worked in excess of 
the standard weekly hours listed in the 
schedule must be paid for at not less than 
time and one-half the minimum scheduled 
rate and work on Sundays must be paid 
for at double time. 


Vacation with pay stamps must be 
affixed by employers to the extent of 2 
per cent of the total wages earned in each 
pay-period where construction work is 
performed in Greater Winnipeg. 

The schedule follows:— 


FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE 


Zone ‘‘A’’ Rates Apply: 


To both “public work” and ‘“‘private work’’, 


as defined in the Act, in 


Winnipeg and a radius of thirty (30) miles. 


Zone ‘‘B’’ Rates Apply: 


(1) To ‘‘public work’’, as defined in the Act, in all other parts of the Province 


except where Zone ‘‘A’’ or Zone ‘‘C’’ rates apply. 

(2) To ‘‘private work’’, as defined in the Act, wherever the population 
exceeds 2,000 except where Zone ‘*‘A’”’ or Zone ‘‘C’”’ rates apply. 

(3) In the Town of Flin Flon the minimum basic wage rate specified in 
Zone ‘‘B’’ applies but the maximum hours per week shall in all cases be 48. 


Zone ‘‘C’’ Rates Apply: 
Brandon. 


To ‘‘public work”’ and ‘‘private work”, as defined in the Act, in the City of 
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SCHEDULE ‘“‘A”—PART I 


The following schedule shall apply from and after May Ist, A.D. 1951, on ‘‘Private Work”’ and on 
“Public Works’’, as described above: 
































Zone “A”’ Zone “B”’ Zone “C” 
Basic Basic Basic 
Occupation Wage Hours Wage Hours Wage Hours 
Rate Rate Rate 
Min’m Max’m. | Min’m. | Max’m. | Min’m. | Max’m. 
per hour | per week | per hour | per week | per hour | per week 
1. Asbestos Workers— 
(a) Journeyman. (5. cnyse tse nea eet oe eres: $1.45 40 $1.45 48 $1.45 4§ 
(b) Ist Class Improvers.......---s+s+s2e000e2: 1.20 40 1.20 48 1.20 48 
(c) 2nd Class Improvers......--.-++-+++++s+0+: 1.05 40 1.05 48 1.05 48 
0) Gaiatd ERGO bis wae eos oe in. oo eR aa Goat ian Geant 1.85 40 1.70 44 1.75 44 
3. Bridge and Structural Steel and Iron Workers. . 1.55 44 iL BS 44 1.55 44 
4. Carpenters and Millwrights......-.-.----- 430+: 1.65 40 1.50 44 1.55 44 
5. Cement Finishers (in warehouse or large fioor 
areaObs eas fo sues «s Uelee apes Oke Se 1.00 48 95 48 1.00 48 
6. Electrical Workers (inside wiremen, licensed 
JOUINEY MEM) /sice eb p tn eee ee ee ees 1.65 40 1.50 48 its 48 
7. Elevator Constructors (passenger and freight)... 1.60 40 1.60 44 1.60 44 
Plolpetsetesco see ers ee oti ee ee 1.12 40 1.12 44 1.12 44 
8. Building Labourers— : 
(a) Assisting mechanics in the setting of cut 
stone, terra cotta, tile and marble, bending 
reinforcing materials, mixing mortar.....-.--- 1.00 48 .95 48 1.00 48 
(b) General Building Labourers........-------- 88 48 83 48 88 48 
9. Lathers— 
(a) Metal 2 2 faced Baciccs ws Heldaatie  Aeeay Hark 1.45 40 1.35 48 1.40 48 
(b) Other than Metal.........---++++++s++0e0+: il 115} 40 eS, 48 a1 ns 48 
10. Linoleum Floor Layers.......-.---++++-+-++++-+> 1.00 48 95 48 1.00 48 
TieeMarble Settercas seme gec eae see ieee 1.65 40 1.50 44 iL Bs) 44 
12. Mastic Floor Kettlemen...........----+-+++-+: .88 48 83 48 88 48 
13. Mastic Floor Rubbers and Finishers.......-.--. .90 48 .88 48 90 48 
14. Mastic Floor Spreaders and Layers.....-.-.---- 1.10 48 1.05 48 1.10 48 
15. Operating Engineers and Firemen on Construc- 
tion— 


Class A: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines 
of three drums or more operating any type of 
machine, or operating clam-shells or orange 
peels, regardless of capacity; or operating 
steam shovels or dragline of one yard capacity 
or over, or operating drop hammer pile drivers; 
in all cases irrespective of motive power. ....-- 1.50 48 1.30 48 1.40 48 

Class B: Engineers in charge of hoisting engines 
having only two drums or a single drum, used 
in handling building material, or steam shovels 
and draglines not specified in ‘““A”’ hereof; 
irrespective of motive power.....-..--+-+-+--- 1.45 48 25 48 1 as 48 

Class C: Engineers in charge of any steam 
operated machine not specified in ‘‘A”’ or“ B” 
hereof; or in charge of a steam boiler if the 
operation of same necessitates a licensed 
engineer under the provisions of ‘‘The Steam 
Boiler Act’’ or air compressor delivering air 
for the operation of riveting guns on steel 
erection work or pumps in caissons, or trenching 

machines or bull dozers over size D4 or equi- 
valent; irrespective of motive power.......---. 1.35 48 1.20 48 1.30 48 

Class D: Men firing boilers of machines classi- 
fied in ‘‘A’’, ‘“‘B” or ‘‘C”’ hereof or assisting 
engineers in charge of same.....-..-..---+-++-- 1.10 48 1.00 48 1.10 48 

Class E: Operators operating concrete mixers 
over 4 yard capacity or bull dozers up to and 
including size D4 or equivalent; irrespective 
Mimi NOW Ear co oddas ancluodk saboOomre comers 1.10 48 1.00 48 1.00 48 

Class F: Operators of gas or electric engines for 
machines not otherwise specified in ‘*A’’, “‘B”’ 
or ‘‘C”’ hereof, of a type usually operated by 
































acilledslabOurens arse cemeteries eters s oertactente: © 1.00 48 90 48 95 48 
16. Painters, Decorators, Paperhangers and Glaziers 
CorATies Gi 195) Remerta nace eereenere er atts 1oo 40 1.30 48 11 ee 48 
_ (Sept. 1, 1951 to April 30, 1952) 6. mee Remeace 1.40 40 eae) 48 1.40 48 
Swing Stage and Spray Painters (to Aug. 31, 
TOSW) BUREN Gc weeee Looe are meet ae eeeerrs 1.45 40 1.40 48 1.45 48 
(Sept. 1.1951 to April's0) 1952)eer eo aser eer st 1.50 40 1.45 48 1.50 48 
17e MPlaStererss cadce sacs aide cask Se coe ea eee ete 1.85 40 1.70 44 1.75 44 
18. Journeymen of the Plumbing and Pipefitting 
Industry. (todully 31) 1951) ee eetee eee eter 1.65 40 1.40 44 1.45 44 
GAs Ie L95t task prilio0 1952) aeereeeret terete 1.70 40 1.45 44 1.50 44 
lel persist es eae eee eee Sees oer Pa 1.00 40 .90 44 .95 44 
19. Roofers—Mop Handlers,.........-...-..-.00.-. .90 48 .88 48 .90 48 
20. Sewer Construction Work: 
(api @aissoni WVOnkKersiy. seme iirc eka seereeer ts 1.00 48 95 48 1.00 48 
(b) Labourers. cL akg hit oe if Ja aaa oat eed Ae 2 Bae BAAN or .88 48 83 48 88 48 
(ol eiiee Beh yeus a. tes piso Curb iGe octzaricid > as 95 48 90 48 95 48 
(abe bunnell ersiep eerie ereieiar eer er 95 48 90 48 .95 48 
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SCHEDULE “A’’—PART I—Concluded 

















Zone “*A”’ Zone “B”* Zone CC” 
Basic Basic Basic 
Occupation Wage Hours Wage Hours Wage Hours 
Rate Rate Rate 
Min’m Max’m. Min’m. Max’m. Min’m. | Max’m. 
per hour | per week | per hour | per week | per hour | per week 
Dia Shecte etal OLK else ae omnes = ebcer ses cone 125 44 1.20 48 125 48 
Male Pelldubaved Pela tes, Sorbet Ber tarreair @hcgnehere oka an sa ron eae 25) 40 LS 48 120 48 
ee OLOUECIULerS eee LHe OS Ct: Mee ee 1.57 44 1.47 48 oy 48 
PAO LONCTRASONS eee enor Cen ep eS ee Hafele: 40 1.70 44 1275 44 
25. Terrazzo and Oxi-Chloride Workers— 
(LAV CIS see Spee Le ee a tome Rimes ho Aa aie 1.45 40 1.45 48 1.45 48 
(Ene Machines Lumb bers Drys) peer ietcee ose ante 1.00 48 95 48 1.00 48 
(c) Machine Rubbers (Wet)..................-. .88 48 88 48 88 48 
26. Tile Setters (including all clay product tile and 
WaitroliteG ass) seek erie ed than o omnaiive ot 1.65 40 1.50 44 1.55 44 
27. Tile Setters (asphalt, rubber and lino-tile)....... 1.15 40 1.00 48 1.05 48 
28. Timber and Crib Men Working on grain elevators 
or bridges doing the ‘‘crib work” on grain 
elevators, or rough timber work on bridges... . 1.10 48 1.10 48 1.10 48 
29. Truck Drivers (while in charge of truck on 
CONSERUGULOM WOGl Only )seeaiee: rae neni a 1.60 48 .95 48 1.00 48 
BUSPRVY.A CC DUITMETI Nee) ein arene Sarton Mecrac-d aco ebolee OLED [Uleers, hE igen Ad Lhe ary Bat OO Te rea eee ae 


31. 























SCHEDULE ‘‘A”—PART II 
PUBLIC ROADS AND BRIDGE WORKS 


The following schedule shall apply from and after May Ist, 1951, on Public Works for highway, road, bridge or 
drainage construction where a contract has been entered into by the Minister of Public Works, in all parts of 


Manitoba outside the limits of the City of Winnipeg. 




















Maximum 
Basic Wage | hours of 
Rate straight 
Occupation ——————] time rates 
Minimum | over each 
Per Hour | two-week 
period 
Bem A SERA CMa LEIP Vel Tepe mee eatet HOPE oe WUT e cfs Ne cycetvehe, ve aim athe nid sea eu nkccoa centers istics aie\s $ .88 108 
GBs Ag aetahare Onl IM iggadeneorn iD ikMet Aen) emia cmoe de te Goa erase moeieng ches Sone unitrnccto8 Gameni Ae 90 108 
ime laderGradenn U2ekinie wan csOVer)kOMEnA LON a teries:a0)s se Re ie celta Severs eee 90 108 
SMe S ONCLECEREUNISU CIE em Sh Cent Mie re MERE <9 2e yhoo. crate Gab anion ute we aus aee ane eoee 88 108 
ao OMe ONCEELEs Isa Vela ©) DG at O Game Memes nee a let i ees tera cso) cares wae Pe eet eer ere ett ree 1.10 108 
a3 (eee rae lines love lean di @raneiO pera to nueee a ae ren sc) cet ieee ere oe ee ee ee 1.20 108 
38. Elevator Grader Operator.......... Se eoorb BR olghteuscS Bera Oe See a aLTOS EGE ne ee 90 108 
GO MELM OINECT NO ta GION AE Vas Ol Ler ese a aerate earn 1s EB vUstal ccs eee arpa tan Atma 1.00 108 
(Rane OUT CL Cae een tere See eer ea Rn MRO ar 2, Oo coe a ile een aren i 3 pete amg ee 83 108 
AMO Ores Uno LO DCLA LOR en aRewe IER Oh es AMEN Ec) tantly <.. aos ieee g coe Matas sah evs eames ee & 90 108 
1p, lexroillee (Gyarsemrorey Oivomaie! Ontsey Suse WHOS. os oh sap oo cnnn oobeobudnonaneppounnadeanee -95 108 
WB. fsyereayece pooh Jail IDlop ae OiAeee.. ya bo mc Renee Oh BEEP eE Eada ne OC com aneemosond aks eee 1.05 108 
aa Shaeeeverae inet |eaurslounnps Weyelommte ONO, cc poo onnencedoonbrnosnooooseubdneeouentor 88 108 
LG al BENS aa EN ie) aD ape eee Sane te cada bee oh oO an a ee er, ee Cy kee, AM b ees IPE 78 108 
dia, ARepHaavsinesdsy ei eva bed Ds vide is Gevusye Deven nos. an eee cara ore oe Nase teen, a oueic akon er 1.00 108 
Gul, “A eenancieees Biovel 1howwie lelorse: INERWENR:, 6 as aco ke on won beaanoosobaraoebe de Meuenndobsneuadae eo 108 
48. Timber Men (timber work where use of hammers, saws, axes and augers only are 
TSS IORB RS OL)Y, uct a tacts tec tues coh teehee atic eco Ore ties Ee oC RAR eae Prensa re Cae 95 108 
ANG). “Aveayetoe Ojeienneres G10) lnlsjae GHaawu lie Old Onin cee on obanbeaoroodyonuadan 6 Seb ne aeianeeausue .90 108 
KO: Jermain Ohya, micker AD Ito. @lieinnemie, \\o546sens5canseseoacenasanacashornnasaeseoae 83 108 
Sil, “SB EVSWVOHS AB VTA RS OB erercoeceh epeatait, etc chs arhe Nea are Nes sO ORCL nr ta ae eI OEE Ear as ee ae 88 108 
DOM ADC LEA TCAD Cl Peta OTIke) Tl pete ee he een eee ce ween, ne eed, ce AREA CO), waarmee ATOR Alas exces thee 


*PROBATIONARY RATES 


. (1) Where a new employee agrees with his employer to prove his ability to operate one of these machines by a short 


trial period at a probationary rate, not later than the date upon which the employee starts work, the employer 
shall send to the Department, by registered mail, a letter signed by the employee and the employer, certifying 
that for a probationary period not exceeding 30 days, a rate of 15¢. below the schedule rate has been agreed upon. 

(2) Subsection (1) is applicable only to: Concrete Paver Operator, Dragline, Shovel and Crane Operator, Scraper 


and Bull Dozer Operator. 





Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Wholesale Foodstuffs Establishments 


A new 
Minimum Wage Commission (Order 51), 
governing wholesale foodstuffs was approved 


of the Quebec 


special Order 


for three months, 


following 
tions from groups of employers. 


by Order in Council No. 351 on April 4 
and gazetted on April 14. 
on April 25, however, it was suspended 
representa- 


By resolution 
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The Order incorporates most of the 
provisions of a collective agreement which 
in 1946 was made binding on all employers 
and employees in the food products manu- 
facturing and wholesale food trade in the 
district comprising Quebec City, Lévis, and 
municipalities within a 50-mile radius from 
their limits and which has been in effect 
since that time (L.G., 1950, p. 872 and 
p. 2066). The new Minimum Wage Order 
incorporating this agreement apples to the 
entire Province. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that it applies only to those workers 
who are not covered by the agreement since 
the Minimum Wage Act excludes all 
employees governed by a decree under the 
Collective Agreement Act. Until now, 
workers in the wholesale foodstuffs indus- 
tries who were not covered by a collective 
agreement have been governed by General 
Minimum Wage Order 4 and the provi- 
sions of the General Order which are not 
inconsistent with the provisions of Order 51 
will still apply. 

In addition to fixing minimum rates for 
workers in these trades, the Order also 
fixes overtime rates, working hours, public 
holidays and vacations with pay. Special 
provisions cover commercial salesmen in 
the industry. 


Application 

The new Order covers establishments 
manufacturing food products for human 
consumption; those engaged in the whole- 


sale or part wholesale trade of food 
products of all kinds including groceries, 
fish, eggs, butter, cheese, meat, fruits, 


vegetables, pickles, tea, coffee, preserves 
and candy; those engaged in wholesale 
or part wholesale trade of hay, flour, corn, 
and other food products for animals; 
plants where foodstuffs for animals are 
manufactured or prepared; and establish- 
ments where food products for human or 
animal consumption are warehoused. 


Excluded from coverage are dairies, 
including those making butter or cheese; 
incubating and candling plants, 75 per 
cent of whose products are mainly dis- 
tributed to wholesale or part wholesale 
stores; and stockyards and slaughterhouses 
selling mostly outside commercial estab- 
lishments. 


For the purpose of 
Province is divided into three zones: 
Zone I, Montreal, Laprairie, Longueuil, 
St. Lambert, Laval-des-Rapides and muni- 
cipalities totally or partially on the Island 
of Montreal; Zone II, Quebec, Quebec 
West, Iberville and places with 10,000 
people or over; and Zone III, the rest of 
the Province. 


Order 51 the 
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Hours of Work 

The Order establishes a regular work 
week for three groups: (1) stationary 
enginemen and firemen, other than first- 
class enginemen; (2) office employees; and 
(3) the main group, all other employees. 

For the main group of workers covered 
by the new Order, the minimum rates 
fixed apply to a regular work week of 
48 hours the year round. Working hours 
are to be confined within the period 
between 7 am. and 6 p.m. on Monday to 
Friday, inclusive, with one hour off each 
day for lunch, and between 7 a.m. and 
noon on Saturday. For employees in 
establishments where meat mashes for 
foxes are prepared, during the period 
April 1-December 31, and _ for those 
engaged in the recovery of waste meat 
products throughout the year, the work 
week may be extended to 5 pm. on 
Saturday. 

For stationary enginemen and firemen 
other than first-class enginemen, the 
minimum rates apply to a 54-hour work 
week distributed between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
with an hour for lunch from Monday until 
Friday, and between 7 a.m. and noon on 
Saturday. During the. period from the 
beginning of the first full week in Jan- 
uary to the end of the first week in April, 
however, such workers will work a regular 
work week of 48 hours. In places where 
fruits, vegetables and fish are handled, the 
regular work week for engineers is 53 
hours, and in those making meat mashes, 
54 hours. Where there are two or more 
shifts (except in packing houses and 
establishments where mashes and supple- 
ments are made), the regular work week 
of stationary enginemen and firemen other 
than first-class enginemen will be 56 hours 
distributed over seven days. However, 
these workers are entitled to a weekly 
rest-day which must fall on Sunday in 
rotation. 

Office workers of both sexes will work 
a regular week of 43 hours, between 8 a.m. 
and 6 p.m. with an hour and a half for 
lunch five days a week and between 8 a.m. 
and noon on Saturday. 

No regular work week is fixed for 
“occasional hands” in factories making 
food products (that is, persons not work- 
ing the regular or standard work week or 
those employed temporarily on an hourly 
basis between June 1 and October 1), for 
common labourers (male and _ female), 
watchmen and boiler firemen, personnel 
and administration employees (above the 
rank of foremam or accountant), and 
enginemen working as first-class chief 
enginemen. These workers must be paid 


the minimum rates fixed for them in the 
Order but, with the exception of occa- 
sional hands in food products factories, 
they are not entitled to any overtime 
remuneration. 


Overtime Rates 

Hours worked outside the daily hours 
stipulated, or in excess of 48 in a week, 
are considered overtime and must be paid 
for at the rate of time and one-half the 
worker’s regular rate of pay. The over- 
time rate is to be applicable either to the 
daily or to the weekly excess, whichever 
is most beneficial to the worker. There 
are, however, a number of exceptions to 
this rule. These overtime rates are as 
follows :— 


1. Male employees under 17—65 cents 
an hour. 

2. Occasional hands—time and one-half 
the minimum hourly rate. 

3. Office employees—time and one-half 
the regular rate after 48 hours in 
a week. 

4. Stationary enginemen and _ firemen 
other than first-class chief enginemen 
in establishments producing meat 
mashes—straight time from 48 to 54 
hours; time and one-half after 54 
hours. 

Stationary enginemen and firemen 
working a 56-hour week in other 
establishments (except packing 
houses)—an additional five cents an 
hour more than their basic rate; 
time and one-half after 56 hours. 

5. Employees (except occasional hands) 
in plants producing food products 
during the seasonal rush period (not 
more than four consecutive months 
between June 1 and December 1)— 
straight time from 48 to 53 hours; 
time and one-half after 53 hours. 

6. Production employees in plants 
making meat mashes—straight time 
from 48 to 538 hours; time and one- 
half after 53 hours. 

7. Night shifts (a) In all establishments 
except packinghouses: Employees on 
night shifts working at least 45 hours 
in a week and doing other than office 
work—the minimum wage plus 10 per 
cent or, where the actual wage is 
higher than the minimum, the actual 
wage plus 10 per cent, up to 48 hours; 
time and one-half after 48 hours. 
Employees doing night work and 
working less than 45 hours outside 
the regular working hours of the day 
as set out in the Order—time and 
one-half for all time worked in excess 
of the regular hours. 
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(b) In packinghouses: All employees, 
except office employees, working on 
night shifts—the minimum wage plus 
10 per cent or, where the actual wage 
is higher than the minimum, the 
actual wage plus 10 per cent for all 
time worked outside the regular daily 
hours of work as set out in the Order, 
up to the maximum of 48 hours; time 
and one-half after 48 hours. 


Carriers, delivery men’s helpers, and 
truck drivers and their helpers who are 
required to work an extra half hour at 
thes end of the day need not be paid 
overtime rates but if they are required to 
work longer than half an hour overtime 
must be paid for. 


Public Holidays 


Regular employees must be granted and 
paid for eleven and one-half public and 
religious holidays. These are New Year’s 
Day and the day following, Epiphany, 
Good Friday (until noon), Ascension Day, 
St. John the Baptist Day, Dominion Day, 
Labour Day, All Saints’ Day, Immaculate 
Conception Day, Christmas and Boxing 
Day. 

Double time must be paid to employees 
who are required to work on any of these 
holidays except for occasional hands in 
food products factories, labourers, watch- 
men and firemen, personnel employees and 
first-class enginemen. Manufacturers of 
meat mashes are required to pay their 
employees only time and one-half for work 
done on Boxing Day. 


Annual Vacations with Pay 

A vacation of one week with pay must 
be given between May 15 and October 15 
to employees who have been employed 
for one year. Employees who on April 30 
of any year have less than one year’s 
service must be given one-half day for 
each month of service. If an employee 
terminates his employment, except for a 
justified dismissal, he must be granted 
vacation pay at the rate of two per cent 
of the wages earned from May 1 until 
the date he leaves work. 

Employees in Zone I (Montreal and 
district) are entitled to two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay after five years’ continuous 
service. 

By agreement between the employee and 
employer, the holiday may be taken in 6 
or 12 non-consecutive days, as the case 
may be, and, by agreement also, the 
employee may waive his vacation rights 
for equivalent remuneration. In the latter 
case, a copy of the agreement must be 
filed with the Commission within 15 days. 
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Instead of an annual vacation, occa- 
sional employees are entitled to two per 
cent of their earnings during the period 
of employment, to be paid in cash at the 
time they leave their work. 


It is stipulated that the provisions of 


Minimum Wage Order 3 (the general 
Order governing vacations with pay) 
1. Slaughterer-boner ......2+-++-+-+seees: 
2. Butcher-boner: 
Apprentice: 
during first six months...........-- 


during second six months.......-.--- 
during the second year.......------ 


<) io. ys! fel leo) 6 ube ale seue. ie) # he 16:48) 0) i8 


ais) a) leks (6 16 eres 16 19) iene 1S ee Le! ese 


which are not inconsistent with the holiday 
provisions of this Order will apply to 
employees in the wholesale foodstuffs trade. 


Minimum Rates 

The following minimum rates are fixed 
by the Order for employees in the whole- 
sale foodstuffs industry in the three Zones 
of the Province :— 


Zones 
I II ELE 
Per week 
Oe Se ee A ee $35.50 $31.95 $30.17 


292002 “195808. 6.70 
26500: 223240 22.210 
30). 008 127, 00n ie ZoRDU 


during and after the third year.....---.-+-++-++++++;7* 36.00 32.40 30.60 
Competent tian ees oc. sy acters ee eae «epee ene as 41.00 36.90 34.85 
WOrewian cs coco e Sieee 2a RWS wets olen che he oe eteedaiegepieean tye aeece heres 45.00 40.50 38.25 

3. Pork butcher: 
Apprentice: 

dure! the first six VmOnths 25 er - se = sien se ere ne 29°00 "19780" “18270 

during second six months........---+---++sssesrssesees 96. 0023740 WZ 2010 

during then second, year. 242. age eh - eis 30.00). 627.0049 25400 

during and after the third year......-.----s+ecerersces 36.00 32.40 30.60 
One TENG eee tee eee acted wing oe) omnie Avant tse ronda ese a 41.00 36.90 384.85 
TA ee SCAT tsTOT EIA. We ests ee eas emer steos Sietnces 8s over ss (eins ferries gen 43.007 938108 3655 
Waremvarl (ees lad eestae cit ohe «cite = Made Lakes cap peemempie ene Paepape ee 45.00 40.50 38.25 

4. Departmental manager in packing houUses.4.. 5 «eae ees 55.00 49.50 46.75 
5. Departmental manager in packing houses (small goods depart- 
Ten tinue oe cen srelsle: 8 eee ehye = 1 pagent Oe tee eaters ont 48.00 43.25 40.80 
6. Feeding meat cook and presser.........++eeeeeseesreeerteces S7e50 oo TOMS Leo 
7. Dry-curer: 
Apprentice: 

during’ the first six months/72 252-2. 6.406 cs vole ten 92.00) 10-80. 18e10 

during second six months... .......5..02- sees ee creer tere 26.007 23740 "22.910 

durinesthe. second year. -oclwy-sade--> ene ee en 30500" 927200 we W25250 

during and aiter the third year.....~.chi-psmscve sees: 36.00 32.40 30.60 
COmpetenitws sis coer = neces heres oe ra oer cigks Share NA d gel ails 41.00 36.90 34.85 
Wi vetiayl) Ww ete ee coin oy ore he tee So Pee lee © Sie bre inue s aione = sea 45.00 40.50 38.25 


8. Stationary engineman: 
Chief: 

first class 

second class 

third class 


alla latiel # Le faq6, 4) 4) 0 Leiba ueiay es: (jena ash. 0219 


FCCh Ccuc urcen nor Sac yar ChAT Ch CI 


ah ka Rete) ober ie tess. .6 aah ate tuviacie elena) ieee! ~ Verems) eke) Oe. CesT Sones oe ae 


62.00 “655.80 qe024/0 


ERR eer ene Sa 53.00 47.70 45.05 


47,00 ~42°30 ~39.95 


Engineman: Per hour 
SAGDIG. Classe. tee ic ace sistas Serusnne sun eheone cemsemevero et etme era sh 0.89 0.80 0.76 
five Clases Te cd eile oe ae oe ttee ote ot aeons eta eome fhe nino fe 0.79 Osa 0.67 
Fourth Classica teeth s Oe Ste ede A ah eels tacoma ele yee 0.74 0.67 0.63 
Fireman and engineman’s helper.......-+--++e+-e+eerereeee 0.64 0.58 0.54 
Oo Garnenber {01ers is coc caeiopert iterate erate cra as ce 9 rns 0.83 OB7a Ei! 
Per week 
10. Departmental manager (excepting packing houses)......:... 372507 Zan oretel. 60 


11. Egg grader: 
first year 
second year 


thira. to filth wear eect - > ti aiee 
fifth year and thereafter ........-. 


12. Sales clerk: 


fret syeay Wee cuekh ein - saeeee epee = - 


second year 


‘iT “year Me. s eno eer cee 
fourth year and thereafter......... 
13. Butter and cheese conditioner.......... 


ct eta co te eeealis Letanahialis? sles he tener ete lie 16 )s'te, jo eniewe le 1c tle iS) Rie eS ee 


<)ne oa Lemaboite! Gol suleaince (ss) a Degeu a! ce 


ig Kéueh ope, ah eMae lees @ (mae mi eens! oe ece 


vile’ ciel. siietises (4) © »ipa) whose, (one) 6/0 


se (ese pat 24 0) wet ayie) (= sia Ge didi: 108. 


2S 00s Wo22 0 eco OU) 


ee ree 30.00 27.00 25.50 
CA gt Rae ee ora eae. Seer 32.00 28.80 27.50 
& WT Secs Ney eRe. ole 36.009 9032 240i) 30560 


94.00 21.60 20.40 
26500 =a, 408 222.0 
32200" 28s s0e 27220 
57.008 ~3a-c0rmeo le 4D 
38.00 34.20 32.30 


ae Truck (river 2 cleo oie ie ees Ord gee ean Te ocho Rete oe ca “ae oh 50e eol Oe mooi d 
Per hour 

15. Truck driver for food products factories.........+-+---+--- 0.74 0.67 Or Ga 

16.4 Confectioner: eis. Vie imine aes age = Pig eee tence oveneatc 0.78 0.70 0.66 

17> Assistant-conféectioners|™iacc + serl es aia = ee ee O72 0.65 0.61 

18. Foreman or departmental manager in food products factories. 0.82 0.74 0.70 
Per week 

oe -Foremanh-head (Shipper... oc eee em ctiersea tae © aes eke sacri 39.50 " 35.09 , o3.07 

90. Assistant-foreman, assistant-head shipper......--.-+--+++-+++: S700 Mesa. 081.8 
Per hour 

21. Shipper in food products factories.........+.---+++-+seeeeees 0.76 0.68 0.65 
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ee 
23. 
24. 


20. 
20; 


27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 


ol. 
32. 


33. 
o4, 


305. 


36. 


37. 
38. 
39. 


40. 


41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 


47. 
48. 


49. 
00. 


Es EECA TA UC eee ger ee Mca Petree ep ere Soh Bsa canon ane: 4 ieses o. wid dod 
Dilrcrm Wira pera altl @ pacers re eae che ee ko oc ks cas eens 
Night watchman: 
PiMinimiminwep ere Weeks) a. water as oo Aa yea 4 kwcklw vas cas 
Ue Ree OLE) ane ORE ol wh” ties Spee 2A Sc. Sather < fetal cuit case's 4% 
Junior employee (not handling heavy merchandise).......... 


General hand, not in packing houses or food products factories: 
Under 17 years of age: 


Pei Cn reem Mi olidn sete eet Fhe hoe excels 1 «Scie eke. Ohio acte Oem 
BiceraonVee a mON LUM LOLs SELVICEc 5.4.¢c'6 «gcc atere 6-0 fog ¢ urate: didew ave 
Tee Sued Wet? AOVIISh aa ahaa, eam A eran AR ant gene mn nR RE Ora 
NS Suey dle Tous SORTS ce Meare tha hk mI hh Rea a 
ROP VGA TPO LMA TEE sy tamer etic s cece. ode ah. bales add wales 4 
Geders hanam packing OUusesuss elite... 2 EAs sis ava aeea sas 
General hand, food products factory: 
Mieacumin ti mOMe wy Cal. Ole Sel WiGl. A. scvaels win4 whens ven «ma 
Dee ven OreIn Ore Ol Sel VAC c8 tate ays sid. a2 4 & apeunre serdns, 4 oate, tek 
Wecasional hand, male (June 1 to October 1). s.+... 2.6. os: 
iiter employecy TECelving “Clerk ss Uss.02.....dveee cuca we. tebus4 
Common labourers, male and female, furnace fireman........ 
VLMa AN GM te Pete Wt Sh ce hae tones che eee oh a goucd Sue e. disbagss di node w da. ila 4:'osae 
rule Ware tee tun ODL ACOTE are orate aoe bevlo es eane Cawls a, } aa ccsrece 


Warehouse female personnel outside the office staff (excepting 
packing houses and food products factories) : 
ec omc Marmol LS le. Aer! neat \. ss hatter onc¥ix sieadieis wate 
iwo.moutis and more: but less than one-year.....<...... 
Mien yoo me O ME IIVOT Cte ern ciate a. as a Mea she Gees OS one 5 
Warehouse female personnel (outside the office staff) in 
packing houses: 
| SPEEA als Wa rb a RL (O11 & Vc Ge ae ee ae a en 
wo. mouths, or+more but less than one year....<....... 
MONIES aeRO OU MU CL Mies arte CNet oko oa) o/s cseyet sake iabevel ae eye qaiee we 
DoiINe ana ratter inde VOAh.s . Sch. ss i. ma Ded ae eee age aes 


Warehouse female personnel (outside the office staff) in food 
products factories: 

ec sUiaAmeOne YEArU Ol: SOT VICE. ys dvi csasla wield vie Oe soy be 

Oncry cane aeeLViCesOr WOTEy. «22 Gai se cislst ceitigs eae? ein 
Occasional hand temale -(Jine 1, to October 1)... 2.22.08. 
Se 1 meee ea SD es a oH Ra di 6 Sea, w: ck a Bs NO, OE Fw tans 
Viwrelotece CecariOnal NandelMale. .. 5... 2s. dea cs os Seed aulet es wre 
VWearehouse occastobal hand female .......0...acenenenauenee 
(OCS) OE lp bl i, aces a Ry SRS a ee eae Sr 
Apprentice-cooper: 

Pee ee Ch aa gs re hed i eS c3 de ata <a ja nce: 7 yet hg Soe ork 

SROTAG! SUSIE a Does aa foe Ae an a ee Oe ae 

CULE Rye be Metre. aera ek oie a, che aichace« auch ARE Ets wit R Maren. GLAS 


Pee) ih sit | eee eee, megs woe Nate cys cg) 2s. 0 a oe Ae ete eee 
Be A ante PCOO UNG TL EUGt ie cio ord oiays wise bid 4, 28as co odes Viel aiecensand Gaalsems Hs 
PLC OMS Patitac As le Ime te Beles oe acre A odes disig Shs Fad Was wae eine 
ESSE CNS le dt deed Led gi at ak de aed ral cea ORME an SACRO rae 
VIGO maN GaSe ION Teenie titre eens oad te Ga, ine (od atigwa nip Saat a ame ahah 
Office female staff (excepting stenographers) : 

GUL eTiven ibe be Val pris the nite ane icus be eae «29 eG ere eee’ te 

CME ME COON VOAT oe Ay alent as 4 ok seus 5 spade oeSia ne 5, etait, in atop ee 

Guirimen a ncmatveratiita! Voarudy ges «is 6. sli Be sans alates ea 
Namaste AOI DELSONMEN® cate c cals ws vile cas yo siete ease cee SEO hs 
Stenographer-typist: 

CIV CALs cai cea «cc oy 0's videos lev estphapene, «Ben 2 eens 

CAUENNS BSCCOMU DS VCALH coer t.atce = che rcie © ere Sa si een wy mnid s kia @ on 

OUrmMenanideaibern tir <YOAr: aie. cues < sree axel Ore aia Sines 


Of Comocecaslonia lel amdimecuntsne lata wicnaicder «6 lerarsusne sues nearer naneyene 


Book-keeper or office clerk: 
UES CItPep. ede Mei ts oa sles wltae & «ms arblabe shee cists tow Ree ata 
EDIT RPE COMER AEs roles al Mot wahoo. cs peat as ated ees ieee he tee 
Meee de Val set is gant ag eh nes ooo ee mati etan ee 
RUAN NOUTE LUE VGAL Mote fie os. nee gry ts x lelgo < a ey teerege on-acus eames 
uence tiie cal ke ere Bele 08 eon a ata cm doen eee mea 
Meine Nie Lie VOA Lane. OL eiisid ts» <4 «0+ choke «fe aaa Speman 
Aiirm ee se Viel Wee Vea Le oss ina ela ees Son ciiteay age ete. 
Gnivieeaiiatter eleith Year. ic 6. oh ss es nce vn eae eres 
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Zones 


I II 
Per week 
30.00 27.00 
25.00 PDA ANY) 
27.60 24.30 
0.50 0.45 
20.00 18.00 
22.00 19.80 
25500 22.50 
27.00 24.30 
30.00 27.00 
33.50 S10), 
36.00 32.40 
Per hour 
0.62 0.56 
0.69 0.62 
0.59 0.53 
Per week 
eee O S95, 
Per hour 
0.60 0.54 
0.78 0.70 
Per week 
SinD0 | Sas7D 
18.00 G=20 
19.00 We 
Pall (0X0) 18.90 
18.00 16.20 
19.00 We WY) 
le O.) 18.90 
23.00 20.70 
Per hour 
0.38 On34: 
0.44 0.40 
(0) 5 0.38 
ORG 0.68 
OR 0.68 
0.42 0.38 
0.83 0.75 
0.40 0.36 
0.55 0.50 
0.70 0.63 
Per week 
43.00 38.70 
40.50 36.45 
38.59 34.65 
15.00 137250 
17.00 15.30 
17.00 1). 310 
20.00 18.00 
23.00 20.70 
50.00 45.00 
20.00 18.00 
23,00 20.70 
26.00 D32RA( 
Per hour 
0.65 0.59 
Per week 
20.00 18.00 
22.00 19.80 
24.00 PAL OO) 
27.00 DAO 
30.00 DieOO 
32.00 28.80 
34.00 30.60 
37.00 DOROU 


=) 
onl 
or 
On 


SoS Sai Sea 
wy) 
=r) 


It is stipulated that these rates must be 
paid even if the lysiness hours in the 
establishment are less than those fixed 
above as constituting the standard work 
week, or if a public holiday occurs in the 
week. However, in Zones II and III, if 
the work week of an establishment is less 
than the regular work week on which the 
minimum rates are based but not by more 
than six hours, the employer may pay his 
employees the hourly minimum rate fixed 
for their classification of employment 
instead of the weekly rate. Overtime 
wages earned by the employee during the 
week must be paid to him at the same time 
as he receives his regular wages for the 
same period. 

In packing houses, workers in the dry- 
curing, pork-butchery and butchery-boning 
departments must be divided into three 
classes of employees, competent (certifi- 
cated) employees, apprentices and general 
hands. Rules are set out for classifying 
these employees according to the number 
of workers. 

The employer is responsible for the cost 
and upkeep of all uniforms which he 
requires the employees to wear. 


Commercial Salesmen 

Special rates of wages and working 
conditions are fixed for commercial sales- 
men or representatives. 

Commercial salesmen are required to 
work a five-day week, Monday to Friday, 
inclusive, and on Saturday morning they 
must report to the employer’s office to 
give an account of the week’s work and 
expenses, and to receive instructions. 

The minimum rates set for a commercial 
salesman apply whether he is paid a fixed 
wage, or a fixed wage and commission 
based on his turnover, but do not apply 
if the salesman is paid only on a commis- 
sion basis. 

The minimum rates are:— 


In Zone I— Per week 
First six (6) months of selling 
experience in the line........ 2.00 


Second six months of the Ist year 25.00 


During the second year ........ 28.00 
During the third year ......... 32.00 
During and after the fourth year 37.00 


tn Aones il: ands ill— 

The same rates as those of Zone I less 
10 per cent. 

If the salesman is paid on a fixed wage 
and commission basis, his remuneration 
must be adjusted at least once a year or 
when his employment comes to an end. 
The employer must pay for three meals 
a day, suitable lodging and other neces- 
sary travelling expenses. If a salesman 1s 
ill, the employer may replace him for not 
more than 60 days by another employee 
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without being required to pay the latter 
the minimum wages fixed for commercial 
salesmen. 

The general provisions of the Order 
regarding public holidays and annual vaca- 
tions with pay are applicable to commercial 
salesmen. 

Except in cases of serious misconduct, 
notice or the equivalent in wages must 
be given when employment is terminated. 
Either employee or employer must serve 
notice of termination of employment. The 
period of notice required to be given 
corresponds to the length of the pay 
period. 

Commercial salesmen who work for 
several employers are not covered by the 
Order unless an agreement is made in 
writing by the salesman and all the 
employers that a proportion of the wage 
be paid by each employer and such agree- 
ment is forwarded to the Minimum Wage 
Commission. The wage to be paid accord- 
ing to the agreement will be distributed 
among the various employers, taking into 
account the proportion of travelling 
expenses paid by each employer and the 
proportion of time spent in the service 
of each. 


Saskatchewan Electrical Inspection 
and Licensing Act 

Effective from June 1, 1951, the inspec- 
tion fees payable under the above Act 
were raised. The fees apply to the inspec- 
tion of electrical installations and the 
installing of electrical equipment by 
electrical contractors, employers and other 
persons, and to the inspection of electrical 
equipment stocked by supply houses and 
retail dealers. ‘The change was made by 
issuing a new Schedule “A” under an 
Order in Council (804/51) of April 24, 
gazetted May 5. 


Saskatchewan Health Services Act 


The list of dental services which may 
be provided to social aid recipients under 
the Health Services Act was revised and 
appended to the regulations as Schedule 
“A” by an Order in Council (769/51) of 
April 20, gazetted April 28, and retroactive 
to April 1. 


Saskatchewan Hospital Standards Act 


Working Conditions of Student 
Hospital Employees 

A 1951 amendment to the Hospital 
Standards Act, effective May 1, author- 
ized the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to determine the conditions under which 
student nurses, student X-ray technicians, 


student laboratory technicians and other 
classes of hospital employees who are 
not covered by Minimum Wage Orders, 
may be employed or enrolled as students 
in hospitals. As a result of this amend- 
ment, regulations were issued under an 
Order in Council (825/51) of April 27, 
gazetted May 12, setting out the minimum 
rates of pay, hours of work, holidays and 
other working conditions for student 
nurses, and student X-ray and laboratory 
technicians employed in approved hospitals. 
Student nurses are covered during a three- 
vear training course and student X-ray 
and laboratory technicians only during 
the first year of employment. The regu- 
lations incorporate the rates of pay and 
working conditions authorized for such 
employees in special licences issued under 
the Minimum Wage Act. Section seven 
of that Act permits the Munister, on the 
recommendation of the Chairman of the 
Minimum Wage Board, to issue a licence 
to a learner, apprentice or handicapped 
employee, authorizing employment under 
conditions prescribed and permitting a 
wage less than the minimum. 

The minimum rates of pay fixed by the 
regulations for student nurses are $6 a 
month for the first year, $8 a month for 
the second year and $10 a month for the 
third year. Full maintenance must be 
provided, and uniforms, including caps, 
smocks and aprons, must be supplied, 
laundered and repaired by the hospital 
without charge. A student nurse must not 
be charged a tuition fee nor may deduc- 
tions be made from her wages for breakages. 

Student laboratory technicians and student 
X-ray technicians must receive at least $30 
a month for the first three months of 
employment, $40 for the second three 
months, $50 for the third three months 
and $60 for the fourth three-month period. 
Overtime after 8 hours in a day and 44 
in a week must be paid for at the rate 
of at least 50 cents an hour. Uniforms or 
any special articles of clothing which may 


be required must be supplied, repaired and 
laundered free of charge and any meals 
taken on the premises must be supplied 
without cost. A student laboratory tech- 
nician must be employed under the direct 
supervision of a laboratory technician 
registered with, or a person approved by, 
the Canadian Society of Laboratory 
Technologists, and similarly, a student 
X-ray technician must, during his employ- 
ment, be supervised at all times by an 
X-ray technician registered with the Cana- 
dian Society of Radiological Technicians. 

Eight public holidays are granted to 
the student employees covered by the 
Order. If the employee is employed in a 
month in which a holiday occurs and is 
not required to work on the holiday, he 
must receive a full month’s wages at his 
regular monthly rate. For work done on a 
holiday the employee must receive, in 
addition to the regular monthly wage, 
wages at the regular rate for all time 
worked on the holiday or he may be 
granted equivalent time off at his regular 
rate of pay within four weeks. These 
provisions for public holidays are the same 
as those laid down for other hospital 
employees by Minimum Wage Orders. 

Working hours of all employees covered 
by the regulations must be confined within 
a period of 12 hours in any one day. Half 
an hour, exclusive of regular working 
hours, must be granted for a meal eaten 
on the premises or a full hour for one 
eaten elsewhere. 

Night work of female student nurses 
and technicians is forbidden, and unless 
they reside on the premises, hours of work 
may not begin or end between 12.30 a.m. 
and 6 a.m. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 


Persons in mental hospitals will now 
receive benefits under the Hospitalization 
Act during the time that they remain in 
the institution by an Order in Council 
(766/51) of April 20, gazetted April 28. 
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Selected Decisions of Umpire Under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 


under the provisions 


of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Published in two series: (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held: (1) That the provisions of Section 
5 (2) (e) of the Benefit Regulations did 
not apply to the case of a claimant who 
had continual employment on a short- 
time basis and was temporarily separated 
from work on account of a declared holi- 
day at his place of employment. 


(2) That, inasmuch as he was engaged 
in a specific type of employment which 
required only three days’ work each week, 
he was not, during that plant holiday, 
subject to the provisions of Section 29 
(1) (ce) of the Act for the days of the 
week on which he would have normally 
been unemployed.—CU-B 647 (February 
19, 1951). 


MarerisL Facts oF CASE: 


The claimant, 71 years of age, had been 
employed as a mill worker in a sawmill on 
a full-time basis from 1939 to May 31, 
1950. On June 1, 1950, he filed a claim 
for benefit wherein he stated that from 
then on he would be working only two 
or three days a week and requested pay- 
ment of benefit for his compensable days 
of unemployment. The claim was allowed. 


On July 13, 1950, the local office reported 
that the period from July 3 to July 15, 
1950, was a declared holiday at the saw- 
mill where the claimant was employed on 
a regular pattern of three days a week 
(Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays), 
and that he was entitled to one week’s 
holidays with pay. 

The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant was not entitled to 
benefit for the first week of the plant 
holiday because, pursuant to the provisions 
of Section 5 (2) (e) of the Benefit Regu- 
lations, he was deemed not to be unem- 
ployed for that period. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees which upheld the decision of the 
insurance officer. With leave granted, the 
claimant appealed to the Umpire. 
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Following the Umpire’s request for 
further particulars as to the claimant’s 
employment, it was established that up 
until June, 1950, the claimant’s work was 
that of handling heavy timbers; at that 
time the employer and the claimant 
agreed that, in view of his age and of 
the heavy work he had to perform, it 
would be preferable if he were trans- 
ferred to the lighter duties of doing odd 
jobs around the mill. Although the 
claimant was capable of performing full- 
time work in these lighter duties, there 
was not more than three days’ work avail- 
able and as a consequence, the claimant 
worked only on Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays. 


CoNCLUSIONS: 


The clainiant has continual employment 
on a short-time basis with ...... Lumber 
Co. Ltd. Therefore his temporary separa- 
tion from work on account of the two 
weeks’ plant holiday was not a “termina- 
tion of employment” as that contemplated 
in Section 5 (2) (e) of the Benefit Regu- 
lations. 

In view of his definite pattern of 
employment, he would have been unem- 
ployed for six days during those two weeks 
irrespective of the plant holiday and 
according to the recent information 
received, it would appear that he was in 
a grade, class or shift of workers by 
himself, being the only worker engaged 
on a short-time basis and performing odd 
jobs in and around the mill. 

Under the circumstances, I consider that 
the days of the week that he normally 
worked at the mill, ie., Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday were for him, during the 
plant vacation, a recognized holiday 
whereas the remaining three days of the 
week that he would normally have been 
unemployed constituted a period of unem- 
ployment. 

The claimant therefore by 
Section 29 (1) (c) 


virtue of 
should have been 


deemed not to be unemployed for the 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of each 
week of the two weeks’ plant holiday and 
the decision of the court of referees is 
modified accordingly. 


Held: That, during a vacation period at 
the mine where he was employed, a 
short-time claimant was subject to the 
application of the provisions of Section 
29 (1) (c) of the Act as his employ- 
ment, save for his irregular attendance, 
was in all other respects the same as 
that of the other workers.—CU-B 654 
(February 23, 1951). 





MATERIAL Facts oF Case: 

The. claimant, 66 years of age, was 
employed as a coal miner on a short-time 
basis and was receiving benefit for his 
compensable days of unemployment. The 
mine closed down for the annual vacation 
period from July 3 to 15, 1950, and the 
claimant received vacation pay for one day 
only. The insurance officer was of the 
opinion that, by virtue of Section 29 (1) 
(c) of the Act, the claimant was deemed 
not to be unemployed for the period in 
question and disqualified him accordingly. 


The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees which unanimously upheld the 
decision of the insurance officer. 

The union appealed to the Umpire, 
contending that, as the claimant had been 
unable to accumulate vacation credits 
through no fault of his, he should be 
entitled to benefit for the vacation period. 


CoNCLUSIONS: 
The relevant section of the Act reads 
as follows:— 
29 (1) An insured person 
deemed not to be unemployed 


shall be 


(c) on any day that is recognized as a 
holiday for his grade, class or shift 
in the occupation or at the factory, 
workshop or other premises at which 
he is employed unless otherwise 
prescribed ; 


The court of referees unanimously found 
that there..was'.at the-...252.. Mine, for 
the period from July 3, 1950, to July 15, 
1950, a “recognized holiday” within the 
meaning of the above quoted section and 
I cannot find any valid reason to differ 
with the court on this question of fact. 


Inasmuch as the claimant was considered 
to be a short-time claimant, there was some 
doubt in my mind, however, when I first 
studied the case, whether the whole of 
that period was a “recognized holiday” for 
his grade, class or shift. 


In a recent case (CU-B 647), I had 
decided that a short-time claimant, who 
was engaged in a specific type of employ- 
ment which required only three days’ work 
each week, was not, during a two weeks’ 
plant holiday at the premises where he 
was so employed, subject to the provisions 
of Section 29 (1) (c) for the days of the 
week that he would have normally been 
unemployed. 

In the present case, there were scant 
particulars as to the claimant’s employ- 
ment and there was a possibility that 
additional information might show that 
his case could be assimilated to that of 
the claimant in CU-B 647. 

My doubt was dispelled, however, when 
I received the following report from the 
Commission, on February 14, 1951, which 
indicates that the claimant’s employment, 
but for the fact that his attendance was 
irregular, was, in all other respects the 
same as that of the other workers at the 
mine for whom the period from July 3, 
1950, to July 15, 1950, was a recognized 
holiday :— 

(The claimant) was short-time claimant 
and has worked last three years for 
present employer. Filed a claim 22 April, 
1950. In April worked all possible days 
May lost seven days three of which he 
could have worked June lost two days 
when work was available worked from 
17 July to 29 July 1950 when he was 
injured in mine has not worked since. 
Company does not provide special work- 
ing hours for older workers they only 
work on days they feel able to. 


As to the question of workers who are 
on holidays without pay being entitled to 
benefit, it has been laid down in previous 
decisions of the Umpire (CU-B 199, 310, 
549), that for the purpose of Section 29 (1) 
(c), a distinction should not be drawn 
between the workers who receive pay 
during a vacation period and those who 
do not. 

Under the circumstances the appeal is 
dismissed. 


Local Office Area Descriptions 

A description of the employment market 
characteristics of each of the more than 
200 areas in which local employment offices 
are located was undertaken by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission early last 
year. Known as Local Office Area 
Descriptions, their main purpose is_ to 
provide information in a usable and pre- 
sentable form to local offices on _ local 
labour markets in other localities across 
the country, which they in turn can supply 
to applicants and employers. 
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A knowledge of the environment of 
local labour markets is of particular value 
in interpreting employment statistics, and 
in such employment office activities as 
movement of workers and measurement of 
labour surpluses and shortages. 

Other departments of the Federal 
Government have also found the informa- 
tion contained in Local Office Area 
Descriptions useful in many of their 
activities, especially in the counselling of 
prospective immigrants to Canada, and in 
economic planning. 


The descriptions comprise a map of the 
area and data on geographical location, 
population of the area and its distribu- 
tion; climate; transportation; economic 
and industrial pattern; estimated size of 
labour force; list of the larger industrial 
employers, with the number of male and 
female workers on their payrolls; main 
occupations for male and female workers; 
seasonality of employment; living condi- 
tions—housing, educational, hospital and 
recreational facilities, churches, service 
clubs .and associations, and cost of living. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics, 


April, 1951* 


Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
filed in local offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission in April, 1951, 
declined by about 31 per cent during the 
month, the monthly report on operations 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, states. The total number of 
claims registered in April was 75,242, as 
compared with 109,764 in March. All prov- 
inces “contributed to this decrease, with the 
percentage of decline ranging from three 
per cent in New Brunswick to 68 per cent 
in Prince Edward Island. Claims recorded 
in April, 1950, were slightly higher (80,028) 
than in April, 1951. 

Ordinary claimants on the live unem- 
ployment register on April 30 totalled 
136.848 (104,515 male and 32,333 female), 
compared with 184,538 (150,878 male and 
33.660 female) on March 31, and 209,905 
(161.763 male and 48,142 female) on 
April 30 one year ago. 

Total persons having their claims still 
active at the end of the day, April 30, 
numbered 148,866; of these 992 were 
supplementary benefit claimants. 

Adjudication centres disposed of 84,033 
initial and renewal claims. Claimants 
entitled to benefit totalled 59,670. Claim- 
ants not entitled to benefit amounted to 
24.363, of which 16,094 were claims not 
allowed due to insufficient contributions. 
Additional reasons for non-entitlement by 
claimants were: “voluntarily left employ- 
ment without just cause” 4,758 cases; “not 
unemployed” 3,177 cases; and “refused 
offer of work and neglected opportunity 
to work” 1,602 cases. 

Claimants receiving initial benefit pay- 
ments during the month numbered 54,744, 
compared with 68,445 in March and 59,965 
in April, 1950. 





* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 
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A total of $7,679,160 was paid in com- 
pensation for 38,087,560 proven unemployed 
days, in comparison with $10,467,147 for 
4,192,575 days in March, and $11,353,188 
for 4,670,731 days for April one year ago. 

Benefit payments recorded during the 
week April 28 to May 4 amounted to 
1.575.535 for 641,118 proven unemployed 
days in respect of 109,424 persons, while 
during the week March 31 to April 6 they 
totalled $2,184,959 for 873,101 days in 
respect of 147,162 beneficiaries, and in the 
week April 29 to May 5, 1950, 186,093 
payments were made, amounting to 
¢9674,615 in respect of 1,105,293 days. 

The average daily rate of benefit for 
the week April 28 to May 4 was $2.46. 
For the week March 31-April 6, it was 
$9.50, while $2.42 was the average for the 
week April 29-May 5, 1950. The average 
duration of compensated unemployment for 
all weeks under review was 5-9 days. 


Supplementary Benefit 


Although no initial claims received on 
or after March 22 were referred for con- 
sideration as supplementary benefit claims, 
4.239 claims pending at the end of March 
were considered for supplementary benefit 
in the month of April. During the month 
8956 claims also were adjudicated and of 
these 5,508 were entitled to benefit, 775 
were disqualified and 1,973 were disallowed. 
Benefit payments amounted to $672,505. 


Unemployment Assistance 
in Newfoundland 


A total of 612 initial and renewal claims 
was received in April. Adjudications 
totalled 954, of which 300 were entitled to 
benefit, 571 were unable to establish the 
right to assistance, and 83 claimants were 
disqualified. Benefit payments amounted 
to $143,346. 


Commencing with this report, data on 
Unemployment Assistance in Newfound- 
land are no longer presented in detail. For 
the remainder of the period during which 


this scheme will be in force a_ short 
summary, as above, will be included. 
Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of 


the Unemployment Insurance Commission 


showed that during the month of April, 
1951, insurance books were issued to 
2,064,202 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
fund since April 1, 1951, a decrease of 
1,650,267 during the month. 

As at April 30, 242,483 
employers registered, representing 
decrease of 1,041 since March 31. 


there were 








CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 


SEND FOR OUR 


FREE PAMPHLETS 


ON TRADES 


A Series of Publications on the Different Occupations in Canada: 


e Careers in Natural Science and 
Engineering 

e Carpenters 

e Bricklayers and Stone Masons 

e Plasterers 

e Painters 

e Plumbers 


e Machinists and Machine Operator 

e Sheet Metal Workers 

e The Printing Trades 

e Automobile Mechanic and Repair Man 
e Pipe Fitters and Steam Fitters 

e Electricians 

e Optometrists 


Now being prepared: Pamphlets on Mining, Bakery and Foundry Occupations, 
Electronics and Non-Professional Hospital Work. 


These pamphlets, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour for the purpose of facilitating the vocational 
guidance of young Canadians, are distributed FREE OF CHARGE. 


Apply to the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Confederation Bldg., 
Ottawa 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


May I951... 


were pointing toward new post-war employment records 
as labour requirements expanded seasonally and in response to 


further defence preparations. 
almost entirely disappeared by the end of May. 


Seasonal unemployment had 
Labour 


shortages were growing in primary industries and continued 
unrelieved in the metalworking trades but short-time and 
temporary lay-offs disrupted some manufacturing industries. 


The strains on manpower and materials 
resulting from this year’s heavy investment 
program, defence production and military 
requirements, and strong consumer demand, 
were reflected in labour market conditions 
during May. Evidences of manpower 
shortages appeared in the industries which 
were making seasonal additions to their 


labour forces, such as farming, con- 
struction and the logging industry. In 
manufacturing, the effect of credit 


restrictions, material shortages and high 
inventories, created considerable short-time 
work and temporary lay-offs, chiefly in 
Ontario and Quebec. With the accelerated 
production program in the basic indus- 
tries and manufacturing, a greater load 
was thrown on the distributive industries 
and the labour requirements in these groups 
also increased in May. 


The number of workers registered at 
National Employment Service offices 
dropped to 151,100 at May 31, a decline 
of 66,400 during the previous four weeks, 
and 103,300 over the year. The number 
of men seeking work had fallen to 101,400 
while the number of vacancies reported by 
employers was rising steadily, reaching a 
total of 48,400 at the month-end. Regis- 
trations of women totalled 49,700 with 
employers placing orders for 17,700. 

In agriculture, early labour needs for 
seeding were generally met, although scarci- 
ties of men were reported in some parts of 
Quebec, Ontario and Saskatchewan. In the 
Maritimes, generally an area of farm labour 
surplus, a tight labour market also existed 
in this industry in May. The farm labour 
situation in Alberta was eased by inter- 
mittent rains, which spread out the demand 
for workers. Immigration of farm workers 
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filled many of the requirements, with 
several hundred Italian farm labourers 
supplementing the somewhat lower volume 
of Displaced Persons available this year. 
Registrations with the National Employ- 
ment Service indicated an excess of demand 
over supply, with 3,100 unfilled vacancies 
for farm hands against 600 work applica- 
tions at the end of May. 

Employment in logging was increasing 
both in British Columbia and in the east 
during May. Occupationally, there was a 
need for cutters and peelers, as well as 
for men for the drive in the eastern 
industry. Supply was limited by the move- 
ment of farm workers back to their 
summer occupations and by the fly season. 
As a result, there was a substantial shortage 
of bushworkers in all logging areas. At 
May 31, 12,600 unfilled vacancies were 
registered in logging and lumbering occupa- 
tions in National Employment Service 
offices, with 2,000 applications at the same 
date. 


Manufacturing employment was higher in 
aggregate during May, although interrup- 
tions in employment because of credit 
restrictions, material shortages, and seasonal 
factors were widespread. Short-time work 
was in evidence in much of the textile 
industry and lay-offs occurred in the auto- 
mobile, electrical apparatus and British 
Columbia shingle industries during the 
month. Demand for labour was strong in 
the defence industries, pulp and paper 
plants, sawmills, and in most sections of 
the iron and steel group. 


Regional Analysis 


Seasonal unemployment dropped sharply 
in Newfoundland during May with the: 


increased activity in fishing, construction, 
logging and water transportation. Regis- 
trations at Employment Service offices fell 
to 7,500 at the month-end, 11-1 per cent 
of the wage and salary workers as compared 
with 15:4 per cent a month earlier. Even 
though logging employment was much 
greater than a year ago—as much as ten 
times higher in the Grand Falls area—small 
surpluses of workers remained in a few 
areas. Construction work, in particular the 
building of defence installations and armed 
services living quarters, offered employment 
for many workers. Further opportunities 
will open up in Goose Bay where lack of 
accommodation was impeding hiring for 
United States defence construction. 
Employment in the Maritime region 
showed a decided increase in May and the 
registrations for work at National Employ- 
ment Service offices dropped to 4:1 per 
cent of the wage and salary workers of 
the region at the end of the month, com- 
pared with 6-3 per cent a month earlier. 
Fishing operations were in full swing and 
almost all processing plants were now 
geared for the season’s run. Heavy 
summer cuts in logging were anticipated 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, which 
were creating a particularly strong demand 
for workers. However, even the offer of 
increased wages and the willingness to 
train suitable inexperienced help had not 
drawn a sufficient number of workers to 
the industry. Construction of schools, 
colleges, hospitals, hydro projects and 
bridges provided jobs for many of the 
construction tradesmen, but private resi- 
dential construction was slack compared 
with last year. Except for short-time in 
confectionery plants and the Halifax ship- 
yards, employment in the manufacturing 
industries continued at a high level. Farm 
help was in demand during the month. 
In the Quebee region, the manpower 
needs of farming, logging and construction 
created a strong demand for workers and 
the seasonally displaced were almost all 
re-employed. The supply of manpower for 
the advancing river drive was adequate 
but the demand for cutters for both local 
and northern United States woods, sub- 
stantially exceeded the number available. 
Except for residential building, construc- 
tion work was moving rapidly toward peak 
activity during May. Some _ slackening 
occurred in activity im manufacturing firms 
due to shortages of materials (affecting the 
steel-using industries) and _ scarcities of 
technical and skilled personnel, and to 
over-production; textile mills, clothing and 
footwear firms were affected by these 
difficulties. Activity in the shipyards was 
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stepping up, and the manufacturing of 
industrial chemicals was at capacity. Many 
Itahan immigrants arrived during the 
spring to take up farm work so that no 
extensive shortages have developed in this 
field. Mining operations in the region 
returned to full activity, with employment 
virtually guaranteed for even suitable 
unskilled workers seeking jobs in the mines. 
Total registrations at National Employ- 
ment Service offices dropped from more 
than 7 per cent of all wage and salary 
workers at the beginning of May to 44 
per cent at the month-end. 

Labour shortages were developing in the 
Ontario region in farming, construction 
and manufacturing in the southern part 
and in lumber and pulp cutting in the 
northern districts, as registrations for work 
at Employment Service offices dropped 
to 24 per cent of the total wage and salary 
workers at May 3l—a percentage consider- 
ably lower than for Canada as a whole. 
Although some 800 Displaced Persons and 
Italian farm workers reached Ontario during 
May, the strong demand for full-time farm 
help continued to exceed the supply of 
workers. Some disturbance occurred in 
textiles and clothing, leather, automobiles, 
furniture and electrical appliances because 
of either shortages of materials or orders, 
and in iron and steel products industry 
because of shortages of skilled workers and 
disruptions caused by shifting from civilian 
to defence production. Aircraft production 
skills, machinists, toolmakers, turret lathe 
operators, moulders, coremakers and 
foundry help were scarce. Shipbuilding 
employment was expanding on a reduced 
scale because of material shortages. 

Further expansion occurred in seasonal 
operations in the Prairie region during 
May. The pressure of many activities— 
the seeding of field crops, the river drive 
of the winter’s cut of pulpwood, the rising 
tempo of building construction and railway 
maintenance and the increasing number of 
manufacturing establishments—combined to 
create a heavy demand for all types of 
male labour and stenographic skills. At the 
beginning of June, 4 per cent of the esti- 
mated wage and salary workers were 
registered with National Employment 
Service, following a drop of 46 per cent in 
applications during the month. In several 
areas there was a distinct general labour 
shortage caused partly by heavy demands 
for farm, unskilled construction and _ rail- 
way maintenance workers and also by 
emigration of workers to other areas. The 
demand for farm help was still acute 


in many sections, although the near 
completion of seeding had eased the 
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pressure. The construction industry showed 
remarkable strength despite the reported 
depressing effect of material shortages and 
credit curbs; the seasonally displaced were 
quickly returning to jobs although there 
were still small pockets of unemployment 
in the industry. Residential building had 
shown a decline in comparison with 1950, 
but the gap was being filled by the 
increase in defence and basic industry 
construction and resource development. 


Employment in the Pacific region was 
at a high level during May and prospects 
for the immediate future were better than 
at any time during the past two years. 
Job applications at National Employment 
Service offices during the month dropped 
to 20,600 at May 31. The growing list of 
scarce skills now included miners, pulp and 
paper mill workers, loggers and metal 
workers. However, the reduction in unem- 
ployment during May was smaller than 
expected because of cutbacks in housing 
construction and lay-offs in shingle mills, 
in which there was again a condition of 
over-production with falling demand. As 
well, an increasing number of transients 
had moved into the area, attracted by the 
publicity given to the Aluminum Company 
project and other large undertakings. Work 
on most of these projects was still in the 
preliminary stages and hiring in volume 
“was not expected to begin before the 
middle of June. Logging had fully 
recovered in most areas and shortages of 
skills were beginning to appear on the 
coast and on Vancouver Island. Increased 
work on woods machinery and the recon- 
ditioning of naval vessels caused a greater 
demand for moulders, machinists, engine 
fitters and boilermakers in Vancouver and 
Victoria. Shipyards were gradually increas- 
ing staff although peak employment on 
government contracts was not expected 
before next winter. All branches of 
mining continued fully active throughout 
the region. 
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Employment Service Activities 

Activity was very brisk at Employment 
Service offices throughout the country as 
thousands of workers displaced during the 
winter returned to their summer jobs. A 
record post-war high of 17,500 placements 
of men and 5,500 of women was made on 
an average each week in May, far exceed- 
ing the approximate 14,000 and 4,500 made 
in the same period last year. Placement 
of physically handicapped workers recorded 
a new high of 300 per week during the 
period March 15 to April 14. Detailed 
statistics released on placement activity 
during April showed that 16 per cent of 
the placements effected during that month 
were casual, that is placed in jobs of 
seven days duration or less. 

During the four weeks May 3 to May 31, 
the number of applications for work 
remaining on file dropped from 217,500 to 
151,100. 

The rapid decline in applications from 
men brought the number continuing active 
at May 31 to slightly more than 100,000. 
At the same time employers were filing 
many orders for help with employment 
offices. By the end of May, more vacancies 
were on file for men than at any time 
since the fall months of 1947. Some 48,300 
were in demand, a 93 per cent increase 
over last year at this time. 

Applications from women showed only 
a minor reduction during the month, fall- 
ing from 54,200 to 49,700. Although hiring 
in seasonal industries was bringing about a 
decline in registrations, this was offset to 
some extent by women applying for work 
in expanding defence industries. At the 
end of May, about five per cent of the 
female labour force was registered for work 
at employment offices. The percentage of 
male workers registered was much less, 
about two per cent. Nevertheless, the 
number of applications from women on 
file at the end of May was still less than 
at any time in 1950. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING’ 


Cost-of-Living Index 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index increased from 182-0 to 
184.1 between May 1 and June 1. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of this increase of 2-1 
points or 1:2 per cent was contributed by 
higher food prices. The food index moved 
up from 235-4 to 239°8 as a result of 
advances in eggs, butter, pork and fresh 
vegetables, coupled with smaller increases 
for numerous other items. In the home 
furnishings and services group increases 
were fairly general, although higher prices 
for hardware and electrical equipment 
accounted for most of the change in this 
index from 194-9 to 197.1. In advancing 
from 201°5 to 202-5, the clothing series 
recorded the smallest advance since the 
beginning of the year. Changes in the 
group were small and scattered. The index 
of miscellaneous items rose 0:3 point to 
141-0, following slight increases in health 
care, gasoline and street car fares. Reflect- 
ing the results of a June rental survey, the 
rent index advanced from 137°6 to 139:°8. 
The fuel and light index remained 
unchanged at 146-2. 

From August 1989 to June 1951, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 
82-6 per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 

Cost-of-living indexes for the eight 
regional cities rose moderately between 
April 2 and May 1. Higher prices for 
items included in the clothing, home 
furnishings and services and miscellaneous 
series indexes were mainly responsible for 
the advances. An increase in electricity 
rates at Vancouver was reflected in a 
higher index for fuel and lighting. Food 
costs at all eight centres were lower, due 
largely to sharp recessions in butter prices 
from the plateau of the previous month. 
Meats were firmer at all centres except 
Vancouver, while eggs registered seasonal 
advances. Rents were not surveyed in 
May and the indexes remained unchanged. 

Between April 2 and May 1 composite 
city cost-of-living index changes were: 
Montreal +0:9 point to 187-2; Edmonton 
+0:°6 to 175:3; Saint John +0:5 to 177-4; 
Toronto +0:3 to 178-6; Vancouver +0°3 
to 182:9; Halifax +0:2 to 169-4; Winnipeg 
+0:-1 to 175-7; and Saskatoon +0-1 to 
179-0. 





* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 


Wholesale Prices, April, 1951 


The General Wholesale Price Index rose 
0-2 per cent to 242-2 in April 1951, reflect- 
ing increases in five of the eight major 
groups. The largest group increase was 
registered by Wood Products, up 1-6 per 
cent to 293:6 due to higher prices for 
woodpulp and hardwoods and sales tax 
increases 1n furniture and wrapping paper. 
Iron Products rose 1:5 per cent to 204-5 
in response to advances in pipe, hardware 
and steel scrap as well as increased sales 
tax on taxable items. Chemical Products, 
at 187-5, also recorded a rise of 1:5 per 
cent, due mainly to scattered increases 


- among inorganic chemicals and drugs and 


higher prices for prepared paints. Copper 
and its products led moderate advances in 
Non-ferrous metals to move the index up 
0:9 per cent to 175-9. Declines in citrus 
fruits, cocoa butter, potatoes, onions and 
hay were outweighed by increases in other 
vegetable products, notably grains, rubber 
products, livestock feeds and raw sugar, to 
raise the Vegetable Products index 0-5 per 
cent to 221-7. Animal Products moved 
down 1:9 per cent to 296-7 as sharp reces- 
sions in butter prices were accompanied by 
declines in hogs, cured meats and hides. A 
drop of 0-7 per cent in Textile Products 
was attributable wholly to lower prices for 
raw wool, both domestic and imported, 
and worsted yarns which outweighed in- 
creases in jute bags, sisal rope, silk machine 
twist and wool cloth. Non-metallic 
minerals receded 0:2 per cent to 169-0 as 
seasonal declines in sand, gravel and 
crushed stone combined with a drop in 
United States anthracite coal to overbal- 
ance increases in window glass, brick and 
cement. 

Among important commodity price in- 
creases between March and April were the 
following: Tartaric acid 20-0 per cent, jute 
bags 18:3 per cent, raisins 17-8 per cent, 
steel scrap, turnings and borings 17:4 per 
cent, maple lumber, hard, 17:0 per cent, 
sisal rope 15-2 per cent, magnesium sul- 
phate 14-5 per cent, birch lumber 14:3 per 
cent, silk machine twist 13:4 per cent, 
window glass, 24 oz., 11-7 per cent, sul- 
phite pulp, bleached, 11-7 per cent. Among 
outstanding price decreases the following 
were recorded: butter, Calgary, 21:8 per 
cent, raw wool, Australian, 21-6 per cent, 
worsted yarn, 2 ply, 17-9 per cent, oranges 
16:1 per cent, raw wool, western range, 14°8 
per cent, beef hides, 13-5 per cent, milk, 
Halifax, 12-8 per cent, onions, No. 1, 
Ontario, 12-0 per cent, butter, Toronto, 11-4 
per cent, hogs, Winnipeg, 10-2 per cent. 
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The index of Canadian Farm Products at 
terminal markets moved down 2:9 per cent 
to 256:6. This was due to a decline in 
Animal Products which dropped the index 
4-5 per cent to 331-6 as butterfat, hogs 


and raw wool receded sharply from earlier 
high levels. Advances in Ontario wheat 
outweighed small declines in potatoes and 
hay to move the Field Products index up 
0:2 per cent to 181-6. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Canada, May, 1951* 


Strike idleness increased during the 
month, the number of strikes and lockouts 
being greater than in any month since 
October, 1947. The number of workers 
involved and the time loss were higher 
than for any other month since November 
of last year. While the number of strikes 
and lockouts and the number of workers 
involved were greater, the time loss 
remained moderate, with the cumulative 
total for the first five months of 1951 being 
well below that for the same period in 
1950. 

Preliminary figures for May, 1951, show 
39 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 6,560 workers, with a time loss 
of 34,902 man-working days, as compared 
with 19 strikes and lockouts in April, 1951, 
with 2,647 workers involved and a loss of 
9673 days. In May, 1950, there were 28 
strikes and lockouts, involving 4,491 
workers and a loss of 24,471 days. 

For the first five months of 1951 pre- 
liminary figures show 99 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 23,254 workers, with a 
time loss of 95,3851 days. In the same 
period in 1950 there were 65 strikes and 
lockouts, with 15,868 workers involved and 
a loss of 128,248 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in May, 1951, was 0-04 per cent 
of the estimated working time, as com- 
pared with 0:01 per cent in April, 1951; 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 





0:03 per cent in May, 1950; 0-02 per cent 
for the first five months of 1951; and 0-03 
per cent for the first five months of 1950. 

Of the 39 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence during the month, seven were settled 
in favour of the workers, seven in favour 
of the employers and eight resulted in 
compromise settlements. Five were in- 
definite in result, work being resumed 
pending final settlement. At the end of 
the month 12 strikes and lockouts were 
recorded as unterminated. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes of this nature which are still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which commenced on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; 
cotton and rayon underwear factory workers 
at Sherbrooke, P.Q., May 11, 1950; laundry 
machinery factory workers at Toronto, 
Ont., June 16, 1950; cleaners and dyers at 
Toronto, Ont., October 4, 1950; and book- 
binders at Toronto, Ont., February 20, 1951. 
Five electrical apparatus factory workers at 
Vancouver, B.C., who went on _ strike, 
May 11, 1950, returned to work May 17, 
1951. Thirteen of the original 18 strikers 
obtained other jobs. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lanour GazeTTte from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour GaAzerTe for April, 1951, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in March, 1951, was 130 and 20 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 150 during the month. 


In all stoppages of work in progress in 
the period there were 34,900 workers in- 
volved and a time loss of 143,000 working 
days was caused. 

Of the 130 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in March, 11, 
directly involving 2,200 workers, arose out 
of demands for advances in wages, and 
49, directly involving 3,500 workers, on 
other wage questions; three, directly in- 
volving 100 workers, on questions as to 
working hours; 19, directly involving 3,500 
workers, on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or per- 
sons; 47, directly involving 3,600 workers, 


on other questions respecting working 
arrangements; and one, directly involving 
200 workers was on a question of trade 
union principle. 


United States 

Preliminary figures for April, 1951, show 
350 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 165,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,850,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for March, 1951, are 350 strikes and lock- 
outs, involving 140,000 workers with a time 
loss of 2,300,000 days. 





SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED RECENTLY 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR” 


The publications lsted below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Tibrarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the lbrary 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GaAzeErte. 


Business 


1. Lasser, JaAcop Kay. How to Run a 
Small Business. New York, McGraw-Hill, 


1950 4 Pp. 350. 
2. NationaAL INpbustTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Protecting Records in Wartime, by 


R. Maxil 
Po 40; 


Ballinger. New York, 1951. 


Coal Mines and Mining 


3. GREAT BritaIn. MINIstRY oF FUEL 
AND Power. Accident at Knockshinnoch 
Castle Colliery, Ayshire. Report on the 
cause of, and the circumstances attending, 
the accident which occurred at Knock- 
shinnoch Castle Colliery, Ayshire, on the 
7th September, 1950, by Sir Andrew Bryan, 
HM. Chief Inspector of Mines. London, 
HVS 0. 1951, Pp. 48: 


4. Great Britain. Mrnistry or Lasour 
AND NATIONAL Service. Colliery Manage- 
ment; a detailed description of Qualifica- 
tions, Training and Professional Opportuni- 
ties. London, H.MS8.0., 1950. Pp. 11. 


“List-No. 328: 


5. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 


General Report prepared for the Coal 
Mines Committee. First item on the 
Agenda. Geneva, 1951. Pp. 108. 


Economic Conditions 


6. ARNow, KatHryNn Smut. The Attack 
on the Cost of Living Index. Washington, 
Committee on Public Administration Cases, 
1951. Pp. 166. 


7. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. CoMMITTEE ON 
Economic Pouicy. Policies and Controls 
in a War-Burdened Economy; a Report 
approved by the Board of Dirirectors, 
September 1950. Washington, 1950. Pp. 21. 


8. GREAT 
CoM MERCIAL 


Britain. Board oF ‘TRADE. 

RELATIONS AND EXPORTS 
DEPARTMENT. Norway; Economic and 
Commercial Conditions in Norway, by 
UGC. Sa Barber July 1949) ““tzendon: 
HAWES] 19490 (Pp, 77. 


9. Unirep Nations. SECRETARIAT. 
PARTMENT OF Economic AFrrairs. Domestic 
Financing of Economic Development ; 
Methods of increasing Domestic Savings 
and of ensuring their most advantageous 
use for the purpose of Economic Develop- 
ment. New York, 1950. Pp. 231. 


10. US. Bureau or Lasour Statistics. 
Wholesale Prices, 1949; meluding Index 
Numbers of 900 different Commodities. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 60. 


11. US. Concress. Joint CoMMITTEE 
ON THE Economic Report. General Credit 
Control, Debt Management, and Economic 
Mobilization. Materials prepared for the 


Der- 
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Joint Committee on the Economic Report 


by the Committee Staff. Washington, 
COO 1 Soin =P pe 98: 
12. US. Conaress. Jorint COMMITTEE 


on THE Economic Report. Joint Economic 
Report; Report on the Jamuary 1950 
Economic Report of the President, together 
with the Minority Views. Washington, 
EI eck @ Rep GG Siete bi 


13. U.S. DeparTMENT oF State. DIvIsIon 
or LIBRARY AND REFERENCE SERVICES. Povnt 
Four, Near East and Africa; a Selected 
Bibliography of Studies on Economically 


Underdeveloped Countries. Washington, 
(ap Crd Ob ae dae: 

Education 

14. OntaRIoO. Royat CoMMISSION ON 


Epucation. Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Education in Ontario, 1950. 
Toronto, King’s Printer, 1951. Pp. 933. 


15. Smiru, Davin. A Survey Report on 
Labour Education in Canada, carried out 
during the Fall and Winter, 1949-50, under 
the auspices of the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education. Toronto, Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, 1951. 
Pon 40: 


Efficiency, Industrial 


How to Chart Time- 
York, McGraw-Hill, 


16. CarroLu, PHIL. 
study Data. New 
1950. Pp. 323: 


17. Scort, Water. Greater Production, 
its Problem and Possibilities including a 
full treatment of Incentives. Sydney, Law 
Book Co. of Australasia Pty. Ltd., 1950. 
Ppless. 


Employment Management 


18. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Developments in Office Personnel Admin- 
istration, with a section on the Office and 
Economic ‘Trends. New York, 1950. 
Pp.a52. 


19. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OFFICE. 
Holidays with Pay in Agriculture. Ninth 
item on the Agenda. Geneva, 1951. 
Pe: 


20. MINNESOTA. UNIVERSITY. 
RELATIONS CENTER. Industrial Relations 
Positions and Personnel; a Survey of 
Characteristics of Personnel and Industrial 
Zelations Officials and Union Officials, by 
Philip» H. Kriedt sand» C) "Harold Stone. 
Minneapolis, 1950. Pp. 72. 


21. MINNESOTA. 


INDUSTRIAL 


UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS CentER. Minnesota Manpower 
Managers wn 1949. Dubuque, Wm. C. 
Brown Company, 1949. Pp. 7. 
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Industrial Relations 
92. CHAMBERLAIN, Nein W. Collective 


Bargaining. 1st edition. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1951. Pp. 534. 

93. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH 
Association. Proceedings of the Third 
Annual Meeting . Chicago,  Illinors, 
December, 28-29, 1959. Edited by Milton 
Derber. Champaign, Ill., 1951. Pp. 388. 

24. Taytor, GorpoN  RarTrTray. Are 


Workers Human? London, Falcon Press, 
1950. Pp. 196. 

25. U.S. Concress. -SENATE. 
on Lasor AND Pusiic Werare. Labor- 
Management Relations in the Southern 
Textile Industry. Wearings before the Sub- 
eommittee on Labor-Management Relations 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, United States Senate, Highty-first 


CoM MITTEE 


Congress, Second Session pursuant to 
S.Res. 140; Anderson, S. C., Citizens 
Committee; Labor Cost differentials 


between the New England and Southern 
Textile Industries; Effects of the Taft- 
Bartley Act in the Southern Textile 


Industry. Part 2, December 7, 1950. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 176. 
Labour and Labouring Classes 

96. BarReTTE, ANTONIO. La _ politique 


ouvriere et sociale de L’Union Natvonale. 
Texte du Discours de JVhonorable M. 
Antonio Barrette, Ministre du Travail, 
prononcé & VTAssemblée  législative, le 
22 mars 1950. Québec, L’Union Nationale, 
1950. Pp. 47. 

27. EHRMANN, HeNry W.. Recent Wrii- 
ings on the French Labor Movement. (In 
The Journal of Modern History, Vol. 22, 
No. 2, June, 1950. Pp. 151-158.) 

28. Szumsk1, Romuatp. Labor and the 
Soviet System. New York, National Com- 


mittee for a Free Europe, 1951. Pp. 30. 
Labour Organization 
29. CONFEDERATION DES "TRAVAILLEURS 


CATHOLIQUES DU CANADA. René Rocque, 
Prisonner politique? Montréal, 1951. 
Bonds. f 

30. NORWEGIAN FEDERATION OF 
Unions. The Trade Union Movement in 
Norway. Oslo, 1951. Pp. 64. 

31. TANNENBAUM, FRANK. A Philosophy 
of Labor. 1st edition. New York, Knopf, 
1951. Pp. 199. 


Glder Workers 


32. NATIONAL CONFERENCE oN AGING, 
Wasuineton, D.C., 1950. Miscellaneous 
Publications, including an address by Oscar 
R. Ewing, and Digest of Proceedings. 
Washington, U.S. Federal Security Agency, 
1950. Various parts. 


TRADE 


33. New York (State). DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasor. Employment Problems of Older 
Workers in New York City. New York, 
1950. 3 parts. 


Part 
1. Findings and Conclusions. 
2. Statistical Supplement: 
(a) Background Data. 
(b) Data from Experimental Study. 
3. Follow-up Questionnaire. 


Some 
Wash- 


34. U.S. Fepprau Security AGENCY. 
Facts about our Aging Population. 
ington, 1950. Pp. 15. 


Pensions 


35. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE 
or New York. Pensions for Employees. 
Proceedings of the Pension Forum held on 
February 16, 1950 at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City sponsored by the Committee on 
Industrial Problems and Relations and the 
Committee on Education of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York. 
New York, 1950. Pp. 91. 

36. MINNESOTA. UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS CentER. Hmployee Welfare and 
Benefit Programs; Proceedings of a Con- 
ference held March 23-24, 1950 with the 
co-operation of the Twin Cities Chapter of 
the Society for Advancement of Manage- 
ment, through the Center for Continuation 
Study, University of Minnesota. Dubuque, 
Wm. C. Brown Company, 1950. Pp. 49. 

37. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF THE UNITED STATES oF AMERICA. 
Economic Poricy Division. Management 
Forces the Pension Problem. New York, 
1950. Pp. 24. 

38. US. Bureau or Lasor Srartistics. 
Employee Benefit Plans under Collective 
Bargaining, mid-1950. Washington, G.P.O., 
AU ea ae afl 


Printing 


39, US. GovERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 
Theory and Practice of Bookbinding. 
Washington, 1950. Pp. 246. 

40. USS. GovERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 
Theory and Practice of Composition. 
Washington, 1950. Pp. 254. 

41. U.S. GovERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 
Theory and Practice of  Presswork. 
Washington, 1948, 1.e. 1950. Pp. 248. 


Productivity of Labour 


42. ANaLO-AMERICAN CoUNCIL ON PRo- 
puctiviry. Hosiery and Knitwear. Report 
of a Visit to the United States of America 
in 1950 of a Productivity Team represent- 
ing the Hosiery and Knitwear Industry. 
London, 1951. Pp. 52. 


43. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Productiwity m Coal Mines. Third item 


on the Agenda. Geneva, 1951. Pp. 178. 
Wages and Hours 
44, NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


Boarp. General Wage Inreases in Manu- 
facturing, 1948-1950. I. Production Workers. 
II. Clerical Workers. New York, 1951. 
Pia. 20: 

45. NaTIoNAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Occupational Wage Rate Survey, 
April, 1950. New York, 1950. Pp. 51. 

46. National OrricE MANAGEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION. Office Salaries; the Noma Survey, 
1950-51. Philadelphia, 1950. Pp. 32. 


47. SHutTz, GrorceE P. Pressure on Wage 
Decisions ; a Case Study in the Shoe Indus- 
try. New York, Published Jointly by the 
Technology Press of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Wiley, 1951. 
Pas 142: 


48. US. Bureau or Lasour STAaTISTICs. 
Wage Movements; Salaries of Policemen 
and Firemen; a Quarter Century Review. 
Washington, 1951. Pp. 6. 


Works Councils 


49. CANADA. 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Motors and Men. 
195 pr ol. 

(This is the Story of the Labour- 
Management Production Committee at 
Sangamo Company, Limited, Leaside, 
Ontario.) 


50. U.S. Orrice or High ComMMISSIONER 
FoR GERMANY. OFFICE OF LABOR AFFAIRS. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
BrancH. Meters, 
Ottawa, King’s Printer, 


Works Councils wn Germany, by Paul 
Fisher. Frankfurt, 1951. P. 43. 
Miscellaneous 

51. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Canada and the International Labour 


Organization, by Edith H. Hardy. Ottawa, 
King’s Printer, 1951. Pp. 55. 
52. Cuasp, HUGENE PARKER. 
Nations in Action. 1st edition. 
McGraw-Hill, 1950. Pp. 464. 


53. Duranp, Pauu. Traité de Droit du 
Traval, par Paul Durand et R. Jaussaud. 
Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 1947. 2 volumes. 


54. Great BRITAIN. COMMITTEE OF 
Enquiry oN INDUSTRIAL HEALTH SERVICES. 
Report. liondomeHeys.O; 1951. Ppe35. 


55. GREAT BRITAIN. JOINT STANDING 
CoMMITTEE ON CONDITIONS IN Iron 
Founpries. Technical Report on Practical 
Methods of Reducing the amount of 
Fumes from Oil Bonded Cores. London, 
H-M.S.O. 1950: Pip. 10: 


The United 
New York, 
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56. Great Brirarin. Mrnistry oF Foon. 
Report of the Manufactured Meat Products 
Working Party. London, H.MS.O., 1950. 
Pp. 48. 


57. MINNESOTA. UNIvERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 
Revations Center. Use of Factorial 
Design in Industrial Relations Research, 
by Clarence W. Nelson. Dubuque, Wm. 
C. Brown Company, 1950. Pp. 52. 


58. NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF THE Unitep STATES OF AMERICA. 
Epucation Department. Working To- 
gether; a Manual to assist Industrialists, 
Businessmen and Educators in organizing 


and conducting Work-Study Training 
Courses for Youth. New York, 1950. 
Pp. 44. 

59. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


Boarp. Key Materials: Current Supply 
and Outlook; a Round Table Discussion, 
George A. Renard. New York, 1951. 
Pp vate 

60. QuEBEC (PRrovINcE). DEPARTMENT OF 
Trape AND Inpustry. Industry wm Action 
in La Province de Québec. An official 
Publication of La Province de Québec. 
Quebec, 1951. Pp. 80. 

61. US. Bureau oF APPRENTICESHIP. 
Apprenticeship in Certain Critrcal Occupa- 
tions, July, 1950. Washington, 1950. Pp. 15. 
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Mabie =1= ori kes and Lockoutsin Canada by Month, J... c.0 cea penises don cls ee eres oc a ene ao: 1050 
ahic (12 “trilkes ana. Wockouts in Canada during May... ...-.0) sss ee aas ce ounce usec h noes 1051 


TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
ee eee 
































1951 1950 1949 1944 1939 
Items | a ee ee eee 
May April April April April April 
Rael ek a ae ee Te Pas) es Tit oc PEE SI ol ee eee 
Total Population (1)........eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeerens COG eee ol acc ereheeertcr: 13,766 13,549 11,975 i) PAA 
Labour Force— 

Civilian labour force (2).......++-++eeeee rece OOO erie tate se 5,172 5,108 4, 899 t 1 

Persons with jobs (2).....--2e0eeeee reer OOO Seve aercterots 5,000 4,796 4,700 t t 
WHO ortosoboot sn abooccbocoongods OO | ehiseierae eer 3,902 3, (61 3, 730 Wes + 
Wamiale G2) caer vremeem chee eieey ie tte te O00 | Petey 4: 1,098 1,045 970 t + 

Paid workers (2)......-:eses++ssseeerrees O00) enremraerter 3,665 3,397 3,291 i + 

Persons without jobs and seeking wore (2). O00) me re eee - 172 B12 199 t Vv 

Index of employment (1939=100).......-----seeefeeeereeeee 173-2 159-0 158-5 t + 

Tmmigration.........--0seeersecce reese ecnes IN@ale eee cleracre 14,188 7,015 9,092 855 2,124 
Adult males, . vccene cee cseee cee ee Wed eehsccucte 6, 678 2,922 4,242 169 640 

Earnings and Hours— 

Total labour income...........--s+++ses: NOOO s-ngacearilomocogneas 642 610 ai 1 

Per capita weekly earmingS......-+++:s+errerees Sd aes aces 48-39 44-77 43-25 ‘i iy 

Average hourly earnings, manufacturing........ | MNE oete 112-7 101-7 98-2 + t 

Average hours worked per week, manufacturing..|........-- 42-6 42-8 42-9 t t 

Real weekly earnings, manufacturing (3).......--|---++--+:: 109-2 109-8 109-4 1 t 

National Employment Service— 

Live Applications for employment (1st of month) 

FNL cae is Se AA A naocis eriee ceecn a ono 000 217-5 290-3 428-3 246-5 67-4 1 
Unfilled vacancies (1st of month) (4)........--- 000 52-5 41-4 24-0 31-3 141-9 fy 
Placements, weekly average.......-++++++++> O00) tee aeceerr 18-9 13-4 14-1 T it 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary live claims.........-++++++ee++sse 000 136-8 226-5(8) 265-4 185-8 16-4 ii 
Dalance in tund 2 hks vetoes hee oc ees > UO Ue os SA oI RRS 580-3 532-4 196-3 ii 
Price Indexes— 

General Wholesale (5).........+--+++++5 he civrelll Sees tes asset 242-2 202-5 199-1 130-6(6) 99-2(8) 

Cost of living index (6)........---sseeee eee cree: 182-0 181-8 164-0 159-3 119-1 100-6 

Residential building materials (5)........-++eees[eeeereeeee: 287-2 227-2 229-5 146-6(6)| 102-3(8) 

Production— 

Industrial production index (5)........+++eeereees [eters sree 218-4 190-8 184-7 200-8 102-2 
Mineral production index (®).......++eeeeeeee[erereeeeee 154-8 143-0 125-0 106-6 109-8 
Manufacturing index (5).........-+ee ese eee referees trees 228°5 199-2 194-2 222-4 100-8 

Milectric powers nen = oak em: ec risstiin COCO (NNO Kelas pooc dooce. 4,895 4,070 4,150 Serta 2,197 

Construction— 

Contracts awarded.........+++seeees $00) OO0)| Bre reterevers evetcl| eicier-ueten eee 112-9 76:8 27-7 12:3 

Dwelling units, started.......-..-++++++-- (iO booucnec. 7-5 7-4 8-5 + i 

Gorm letede sms eee eerie ere OOO} Aoercca torte 5-7 5-4 7:3 ij iF 

Under construction........---+-++++s+eee-- (UU Rsooeaenas 51-1 50:8 46-9 i 

Pierrot. . aes tee sem yas oor Soak (Nero ouseesndallanwoocosue 185-3 180-7 170-4 46-3 

Steel ingots and castings........-.+++++-> (OOOH oo poco ctalla coco gonin 279-3 270-0 260-8 99-8 

Inspected slaughtering, SEM Kes tin Seam aloe OO eee eters ait oterees rena 89-8 97-5 93-5 5725 
(Sip ee er ORE th DATOS GOR i, One th 000: eeaceetran |aetmeor es 403 °3 339-7 793-3 259-2 

Flour production.........-.++++++++> OOOOOOM Ia] S2\eaeenncen 2-10 1-63 1-58 1-95 1-11 

Meweprivt (yep are yea == ewes: HUW Nerersgwcassooalleoeanenass 422-8 442-4 236-4 220-8 

Cement producers’ shipments......-. TON SIAR 8 coo voavelledooncdGucu 1-38 1-53 0.39(7) 0-27(7) 

Automobiles and trucks.........---+-++:+-se5 QOO | ern. He acl Ore a rinetee 26-4 26-7 Hitical 16-9 

(Ui ae ents oO Boeneo a nomi omar’ OOO MAmeto zal saeerneererer eeerrericra: 369-7 327-8 245-6 406-4 

Coppell iti ccy assess ntnet sirens cee rose OOOttons|y neers 23°9 22-2 22-6 22-5 24-5 

Thea G Were nar nein ober sbOunaoDea aco (IFO nope eee, o Sour sl lecaiodn omac 10-6 11-2 12-6 15-3 

Niel kts\ eee AA a ea Ag A niche, dtu,ciac on anc oOx UMAR. nao godae 10:5 11-2 11-1 11-6 9-2 

oan eae ed MOET etree Gomi o mo ccd yoo QOORGOHS |hereeierecer 25-6 23-6 17-2 22-6 14-6 

(OUI eee A res RING ooo oo cot O00stons| ere aera ooraee treats Bila 1,229 1,236 912 

Crude petroleum. .0. i 225- ses <s 22000000 Bib Iseal let eeeetec cris |Mccetcreea axes 2-05 1-84 0-84 0-56 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (5)........-..-[eseeeeereslenssss cess 278-9 291-1 173-7 97-7 

TERA GaN) «ph ea groom doobonGnclusr as OCOD: sspoo bane 817-4 719-2 740-3 t 

Imports, excluding gold........-.-+++++++ SOO 000s seneret te 393-0 230-9 242-7 137-5 41-9 

Exports, excluding gold........----+++5+- F000 O00) oe anette ele 295 +2 205-5 237°8 282-9 50-3 

Railways— 
Revenue, freight, ton miles.............-- COCOYOPU0 0) Demastckateo es ee toenciciter oo 4,453 4, 604 5,749 1,957 
Car loadings, revenue freight..........---++-- QOD Re ree ah ietensiel terete 292-0 309-0 285-0 179-0 
Banking and Finance— 

Common stocks, index (5)........20seeeeee seers: 164-2 165-6 125-9 106-4 79-3 87-7 

Preferred stocks, index (5).......-.cce eee cece cee [ee ees nee ne 165-2 154-4 140-9 118-7 95-2 

Bond yields, Dominion, index (SDE RE BS Nene ree 104-9 104-6 90-7 94-4 97-3 96-3 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts. . . SOK anoeda ane] sod sou ole 7,443 7,267 4,561 2,473 

Bank loans, current, public............-. MCUDOOIG vaguoasdc 2, 886 Dae 2,093 867 814 

iMoney Cupp ya eee ee eee ere $000,000).......... ONE (reel 4,483 4, 252 3,153(8)} 1,370(8) 

Circulating media in hands of public...... S000; 000 |iemieenier: 1,198 1,178 1,188 893 281 (8) 

TA POSI Hee. oct sett ni ewe mais senna SOOO HO os conc oan 3,579 3,305 3,064 2,163(8)|  1,089(®) 








Se SS ee 


Nors.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

+ Comparable statistics are not available. 

(1) Population figures given are as at March 1, 1950, June 1 for 1949, 1944 and 1939. 

(2) Labour Force survey figures given are as at March 38, 1951, March 4, 1950, March 5, 1949. Detailed figures for 
March 1951 will be found in tables A4-A8 of the June issue of the Labour Gazette. 

(3) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 
cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100. 

(4) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
(5) Average 1935-39 = 100. 
(€) Year end figures. 
3 Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 

) 


8) Includes ordinary live claimants plus claimants for supplementary benefit. 


A—Labour Force 


AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


TABLE A-1.—DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, 
















































































* Statistics by occupation available for male immigrants only, prior to January, 1951. 


Adult Adult Children 
Date Males Females Under 18 Total 
AmnUa RA verdeen LOQ0-2An y MMMM hs ASML a roale dhscibaeviecte Gas 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110,534 
ANNUAIEAVELAGG. O20 —0 On «en MeN Ec OTe tastes sce 74,447 Bioaa 30,517 142,309 
AnnugleAvernce. Os )codh ann) Soraiie eR tes 12,695 12,145 eth te? 35, 957 
AainUaleAwwerave. \Oj0-3 On eee te ce ee eee 3,064 5, 834 5,054 14, 452 
Annual Average, 1940-44...... cree PE iro has cso es ee 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14, 451 
Ann ialwAnverdee mL OAD=4 Ok ee yen Bie. Bit Mea hads 26, 701 3,075 18,064 75,840 
BLE bs aH 5 eene enter S eamee ROE mre eed Bee Rs ee. Ss: ad 30,700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
1950— : 
PNA pe cay ftons ake os sa HC is etre ee ARN hs ocak Po Bel eet eden 2,922 areal 2, 262 Fes) 
IBAA  ietk ie CRE S.Ct Rae! One eee An AD... er oe eee 3,655 2,611 2,096 8,362 
JONG ee aoe eek ce Oe ey ceil OR. oat 2,899 2, 004 1, 686 6,939 
COUN: Sn vs oo ee te 2 RSL Renee: Gr eer a oe te, © RIN Seen aye ayes 2,003 1,668 6,724 
TS Pe AR RE cy RED oct EP a mes edhe 1,995 1,883 Loon ozo 
DEDESTIO GL Ser enn nee tise, oe Rae esl By me oe DAP XGVs 1,674 1,094 5,030 
OCtODeRNee eres te ee ee ELS ee te ae Wey ie: 2,025 1,368 Sirf. 
INO Viera ere peer t eee tee elt EE ehh Lae ev Ba ice 3,068 2,090 1,672 6, 820 
A DYNerssoell oe sae mers Gtceny ae ee) Se ete eae See Bee 3,044 2,249 1,768 7,061 
1951— 
AURIS GNRe icrct rd oe cena Sane Moen cea hatch tae She ce aioe 2,546 1,792 1,299 5.637 
Hie brugivee ee ucsc mc eee ee es, cae ee tone eee an 3,799 2,554 2,066 8,419 
IEDR Oats 5: 3k Seber cheek, Oot ci Ree STS ACC: Seite = Se ea OnO00) Syepe 3,051 11,858 
TAK eee Pete Re et Se ee ee ee, oe 3 6,678 3,915 BaDOo 14,188 
TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
| 
Bie 
Month Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
OA Ga Ota eee re a eh A er IR Peet 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 CO AUS 
OAR Oba tae ie eee MiNi re a cee det tes shee ha 3,765 8,272 35,543 7,909 8,638 64, 127 
HOt eR OLA ate eet terre tee ete Mee 4,558 24, 687 61, 621 Dp tas) 11,996 125,414 
G40 ING tall erat eter e ten lary are ie emt A a le it acre, Dilan 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
O50 =O tal ee eee ee I ce ee ol 2,198 [sso 39,041 12,975 6, 123 73,912 
GSO Ap rulPen sewer cave cede Soe ees oer oeeede namie cate 257 1,033 3,838 1,811 576 als 
I RE a oe oe ie OURS MIRE AE 8 Jer deere A ge a ee 261 1,658 4,209 1,652 582 8,362 
UDO GRIN: ore ert Pye. A ae OEE 212, 1.027 3,672 Waly 551 6,939 
UU See, See eee a ce Thee Pa DD. er eo ae ae ie eae et A a 215 1,218 3, 606 1,074 611 6,724 
PATTON G Geen tices a in ee = hoe ney nr aon eves 186 1,023 2,556 914 531 5,210 
SEDUCIUOCT AM ban ioc nee cae cea RG any nee 151 1,094 Zoo 691 441 5,030 
October mea ne nee ee 143 e398 2,996 754 485 CATAL 
INOWeMDer et nt Pent ir etn ron ea 161 1,302 3,867 924 576 6, 830 
ecemibers sere a een eee a es 225 1,209 3,913 Less 581 7,061 
1G Fy l=) aa Wess Vane ee ten orice eee a ered iat airo oc tee espa 101 1,096 Sol M22, 457 5, 637 
HVS PUTEL EN rae eeu eas ee et eee meer: 254 1,433 4,842 1, 264 626 8,419 
Misr cliteer ie ee miecc Ape Ante Bene, oc ne ee! 316 2,376 6, 607 1,665 894 11, 858 
BA T3111] Ween ee bet yack Re Erar ee ONE ch 303 2,915 7,769 2,359 842 14,188 
TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA 
BY OCCUPATION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
F Cer Skilled Prof F I Total 
arming and ille P rofes- : emale ota 
Month Class Semi- Workers Clerical sional Trading Domestic Others Workers 
skilled 
1951 
ame 643 966 707 210 124 140 194 254 3,238 
tae cree 1,341 1,197 1,073 198 178 157 370 269 4,783 
Marches 2,072 1,001 1,690 363 245 247 415 343 6,726 
mya goes 2,293 DD AAS 1, 855 440 299 260 537 361 8,170 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—_ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Deel ee ee eee 





| Utilities, 

















Agricul- Trans- Finance 
ture, : sae Supple- 
ae, Forestry, Manu- Construc- a a ae mentary Total 
Fishing, facturing tion pation Giver Labour 
Trapping, Storage, ment) Income 
Mining Trade 

103S=—Atvence caren esi 22 60 15 58 Lyf 5 216 
1939= AGveray Career 23 62 16 61 iSyHl Is 224 
1940 = =Awvelace ae tree 25 78 11 66 59 6 245 
1041-— Average nraee sons 28 107 16 76 64 8 297 
(OVENS). Ao oe ce eee 33 142 19 83 71 10 357 
1943—Average. 2... een = 34 167 22 89 ATE 11 400 
1044S An eral came 37 171 17 98 81 12 417 
LOWY R INES). oboe ce seons 38 156 19 105 89 i163 418 
1O4G——A Viera cc ae ener 46 147 25 118 99 14 448 
1047 ——Acvierag ewer = emer 52 176 34 138 111 mi 532 
(948A \verageneseeee ee Tee 58 204 41 160 128 19 610 
1949-——Octobersaae eee 55 222 54 181 143 21 677 
INjowvenlbeiereeeertaser 55 222 52 183 145 21 677 
December eee 50 207 38 181 145 20 642 
il OSSETIA. cate bosdon ook 45 21S 38 7A 146 21 637 
Hebrian vee tae 46 219 39 173 147 20 643 
IM FE Vetclats, Gees aes coum eie: 44 221 40 174 149 21 650 
Uae Sew AR AS b eS cube 42 223 43 177 148 21 655 
I iat a's oak Ona ar oeaok 47 225 50 181 148 21 672 
SUMO soe eee tee area 52 233 54 185 149 22 695 
ARTI es Se pereeir a Sirsa 55 234 56 188 148 23 704 
ATIpUSt epee ye 57 237 58 177 147 23 699 
September....... ee 60 245 58 192 150 24 729 
Octohermen nee eee 63 249 57 195 152 24 740 
INowvemberenee ses 65 252 55 200 154 25 750 
Mecembenierae eee 62 238 44 199 154 24 721 
[O51 aAMUaA Ty aeeeeene ee se 61 257 46 194 157 26 741 
IES STANEWEND: cc onnconese 61 259 45 195 157 24 741 
IW ite oll oceania tone 57 264 45 198 168 25 758 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At April 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,249,672. 


(Average calendar year 1939=100) 
































rd 
AS 
eS z 
Year and Month < Fe se 3 Q 2 
< on S so > Q 
Z An n raed 5 es o 
< Boost on oAQ es 
Oo | a Z Z a 
LOA AY CLAD Cue crt ae wre Mi ey he oni retan smtake 158-3 146-5) 137-2} 172-7) 150-9 
LOA SS ANVera ce Omm na en it verre coin ieta: Sent: 165-0 161-0) 148-4] 174-2) 156-2 
1949 —A erage ern sede teres eee soo ein ae 165-5 157-0) 149-0} 165-6} 154-3 
O50 ACV eT ag Cae eer tenn fae eee yee oe Woke 168-0 173-1] 142-5} 169-9} 155-0 
Apr. [a OS Seer ee cere ee Wer ets Ae 157-4 164-0} 135-1] 158-1} 147-7 
Apr. LO LO Se eee RYO eer cre a aerate are 158-5 164-8} 136-5] 158-2} 146-1 
Jan. Ueyaull AEST Det cst Dal, ser a a ene ee I ws 163-8 158-5} 137-1] 169-8) 151-1 
Feb. Lom Os) O eepees eegetewnacea ns eatin kt pte Ue 158-3 150-4} 133-1) 160-4] 146-9 
Mar Lae OS Meme treat castato ans create ag cates 157-9 143-8] 130-8) 157-4] 145-5 
Apr EOS Ree re eee cca iy Beran et ne ae 159-7 149-9} 132-0) 157-5} 146-2 
May LOS Ch ree RU UN corse es. Bian) ae 159-7 152-6} 128-5] 153-1) 146-7 
June tbey,. SRGLS TOT Prcclars ca ks A open era Mia ete RE Em 166-0 167-7} 142-0} 165-1) 152-5 
July Ul iol RU OE ey a Seiten. di Seem Ml i ee Pe 170-8 179-0} 147-0] 180-2) 156-4 
Aug Ileal RES Une 3 Alin a ow On Re Oe A Od oe 172-5 187-0} 150-2] 176-0) 158-3 
Sept ihe. 5 een eer eae Ln ore 174-1 196-9} 151-9] 176-5} 159-4 
Oct. PEL OS Pree ere cyan eens oe net 177-1 196-9} 152-8] 179-9} 164-0 
Nov a5 O Renee Meee ric ceeen, 5 ns See 178-1 198-9} 152-0] 178-8) 166-0 
Dec LPL ODO We orens fete PORE. cae wens cos ee 179-2 195-9] 152-6) 184-1] 167-0 
Jan. Te) TEST I a chess Each Cs oc sR wee ERE 175-3 184-2} 149-1] 187-5} 162-3 
Feb. Je UR alee car ayer etter ete ete rae tee BA 172-3 165-3} 142-2] 179-3] 159-9 
Mar IR LOD enh eee ned aden tne: 172-3 160-1} 135-7] 179-0) 161-0 
Apr. Lg LUE SI Us enpsebtc NY coy re ct ae Rae 173-3 152-0} 140-4] 176-9] 160-2 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of 
Reporting Establishments at April 1, 1951...| 100-0 O32 |eoico 2-8] 28-7 























f=] 
= 
= Ss 
ot & = 
& 5 2 Gl ae E 
wa _ fan] ty na 
sg ‘Ss ad 2 Beye) 
=I S a = gO 
S = oD) <q fQ 
163-9} 156-0] 135-8) 158-9] 174-1 
171-2] 162-0] 139-0} 168-9} 181-6 
173-1] 166-7] 139-7) 180-3) 179-3 
177-7} 168-0] 140-8} 188-5) 180-7 
166-8] 153-2) 129-4) 157-4) 171-3 
169-1} 157-0} 128-1} 170-4] 169-9 
173-3] 167-7| 139-0} 181-7] 172-9 
170-1] 161-0) 126-6} 173-9} 157-1 
169-5} 159-0) 126-2) 174-0} 163-2 
169-9} 159-0) 127-3] 175-8} 170-1 
170-3} 160-1} 180-0} 178-1] 174-9 
175-3} 162-5) 142-2) 188-5) 182-1 
179-6) 171-1] 146-2} 195-6] 186-2 
180-0} 173-9] 149-2} 200-7) 191-9 
182-0} 173-9} 149-9} 201-2) 194-1 
185-8} 174-8} 150-4) 197-5) 194-6 
187-3) 175-5} 152-1} 196-7] 191-3 
189-1] 177-9] 150-9} 197-7| 189-6 
186-9] 171-2} 144-4) 193-7] 180-4 
185-6) 165-5) 134-9} 186-5] 177-0 
185-7] 164-3] 133-3} 186-7] 176-9 
187-3] 165-2] 135-2} 187-1] 181-0 
44-0 5-1 2-2 4-4 9-] 











Norre:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to the 
otal number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2.—_EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY _ WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1939=100). 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite! 


Index Numbers 








(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 











Year and Month —-- ia ee a= 
Aggregate| Average |Wagesand] pW 
Emp by “| Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries Saou 
ae Payrolls | Salaries 

$ 
O39-—Averavere dec, desc. eae 100-0 100-0 100-0 23-44 100-0 
IEE = SEOENE conse sab acons ade 158-3 245-2 154-4 36°19 171-0 
1948—-Arverage..) 22.5.2. aor 165-0 282-9 170-9 40-06 176-0 
1940 —Atverage mn, sesso ene 165-5 303-7 183-3 42-96 175-9 
1950S Averagen ena. soon noes 168-0 321-8 191-3 44-84 177-5 
Apr. tO 4 Ske es oi Pe dae 157-4 262-7 166-5 39-02 173-5 
Apr. Dr OO eh aca at oe 158-5 293-0 184-5 43-25 174-2 
Jan. e195 06 Pe ee eee 163-8 295-9 180-6 42-33 171-0 
Feb. LO DOE Maat eae Ste 158-3 296-4 187-2 43-87 170-4 
Mar. O50 2 eel ee 157-9 300-5 190-3 44-61 171-5 
Apr. 1) ee ey ee 159-0 303-8 191-0 44-77 172-0 
May OS Oa ea eee 159-7 305-8 191-5 44-88 172-5 
June eel O5 OM ee ee oe ee 166-0 315-3 189-9 44-51 175-3 
July AOD OF 2s ee chee oe 170-8 328-3 192-2 45-04 178-6 
Aug IPEDS ORE: etek tens f 172-5 332-5 192-6 45-15 179-6 
Sept Ay 9500 eee Oe A. ae 174-1 328-0 188-4 44-17 182-5 
Oct i ors aD 177-1 346-6 195-7 45-88 185-6 
Nov LOD OMe as a Veneers: 178-1 Cole 197-5 46-29 185-4 
Dec Lee O5 ORR: Ree Sele 179-2 356-2 198-8 46-63 185-3 
Jan. LOS Nee Od et 175-3 338-2 193-1 45-27 182-4 
Feb. is SIRO De yy enn pee 172-3 351-5 204-2 47-87 184-5 
Mar. Lo 195 1 Ra ee re 172-3 353-8 205-6 48-19 186-3 
Apr. ie BEBE. se rene eee 173-3 357-3 206-4 48-39 188-7 
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Aggregate| Average 
Weekly |Wages and 
Payrolls | Salaries 
100-0 100-0 
272-7 159-5 
314-1 178-5 
339-2 192-9 
360-2 202-8 
299-6 172-8 
338-4 194-4 
324-3 189-8 
337-4 198-1 
342-8 199-9 
346-6 201-4 
348-4 202-0 
352-3 201-1 
364-1 203-9 
366-7 204-0 
369-9 202-7 
385° 1 207-4 
389-7 210-2 
394-6 212-9 
373°1 204-5 
402-1 217-8 
3 5 
9 3 
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Average 
Wages and 
Salaries 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communications, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Services, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaming plants, business and re- 
creational services. 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMA 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES. 


(1939 =100) 


RY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 













































































Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.5. 
(Index Numbers 1939=100) Average Weekly 
i Diy Wages and Salaries 
Area and Industry Epes ain ACROLUA. sapere 
Apr. 1 | Mar. 1 | Apr. 1 Apratgieitar.! Apr. 1 | Apr. 1 | Mar. HL | vaNjoyen Ih 
1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 195 1951 1950 
$ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES A athe ; 
Prince Edward Island.......-.--+++++- 152-0 160-1 149-9 289-9 298-2 262-9 37.95 37 .06 34.67 
NOWaUSCOLIA eet ees sts sere ere 140-4 135-7 132-0 279-7 265-9 249-0 42.72 42.02 40.44 
New Brunswick. .«...-2- 0002s sees etre: 176-9 179-0 157°5 372-0 371-3 302-9 42.51 41.94 38.85 
QOiebecthe « saya ere net i= rN 160-2 161-0 146-2 347 °5 349-6 295-6 46.18 46.21 42.98 
(Ox hnOh ance cet a BE oh Ona AI CROP 187-3 185-7 169-9 386-1 378-6 3215 50.48 49 92 46.26 
Mami tobann cents saree pe cies were 165-2 164:3 159-0 302-1 302-6 271-6 47 07 47.41 43.88 
Soslkatehewall. ...cs-cias sor ee se 135-2 BBC 127-3 256-3 250-8 226-4 45.98 45.60 42.99 
INI NSEGG he cday ics pep cenine oo pad Sores 187-1 186-7 175-8 356-7 362-3 319-7 48 .50 49 37 46.14 
British Columbia......---+++se++sss+- 181-0 176-9 170-1 353-1 347-6 308-9 50.75 51.10 47.19 
CAIN AUDA oc screens dete artery 173-3. | 172-3 | 159-0 | 357-3 353.8 | 303-8 | 48.39 | 48.19 44.77 
(b) MprropouiraN AREAS 
Halitare fre sce ke se eel seem eto eben 209-1 192-6 | 186-5 | 349-9 | 316-6 294-0 | 39.20 | 38.50 36.86 
Seva ielaisk oan ns opp Roo oT ouDnoUeosDOuS 187-9 183-0 170:9 356:8 343°3 287-6 40.74 40.24 35.88 
Quebec heya. syale 2s 28 caterer emer 144-3 142-7 138-6 | 300-7 | 299-9 | 275-7 38.79 | 39.13 37 .02 
Sherbrooke a nccilecte £25: cle sheets eveisleiehs 170-8 | 168-0 | 156-9 | 361-5 960-4 | 299-8 | 41.06| 41.63 37.06 
HMre@ MEL VCS alee ts hess ro ret state alors 166-6 163-4 148-9 378-2 372:7 312-9 45.86 46.07 42.66 
Montreal dnatets ttre cae” tomes iol iaei 170-9 168-2 161-0 346-6 343-1 306-2 46.36 46.60 43.41 
Oy one alll, paocememen coguCouaauss 183-2 181-7 171-3 | 342-8 | 388-3 | 298-2] 48. 3 | 438.13 40.36 
Peterborough......---.-++serer seers ONES | IK cGy |p aasoce EST) || HNO Ws osc oes Op Mai |) ETOH We Bae bon 
Osha we meen coerce eet siete a ermicorens PH(avoA\ DOA Swllcte acs atlas 696-0 (Bol Wow codoe 60.30 HO Ole eae 
Niagata Balls. .f4.0. 022s. wahee “eet: 240-6 DO GEL elite. veers 588-8 AGT Ss par eae” 55.10 55.05 |. aeeeee 
St. Catharines—Welland.......+++++-- 237-3 236-4 204-3 578-3 562:3 436-6 58.67 57.26 50.97 
FROTOU LOMA eine tic temeale he we Pokesey severe ys 194-3 191-1 179-4 389-3 376-9 330-3 50.30 49.48 46.08 
le fumtlhnone sau ons ooaoeu nabaenaodocoua 8 199-4 | 196-7 181-0 | 434-2 | 420-8 | 361-9] 52.79 51.84 48 30 
BramthOUd), save sictee seme ns © ole cise 211-8 212-1 203 -2 499-7 486-1 451-0 49.05 47.63 46.11 
C@alt=SbPrestomen veneer eck oie = etter 158-8 AS GLOW meeeese 346-2 33 Oi oullicit ace 45.07 AAZOG a kei 
Kitchener—Waterloo.......----+++++++: 182-9 183-6 168-3 399-1 397-0 337°5 46.3 45 .88 42.54 
STitsllolay, qo cosas door gee uo Ilo cag acl 159-3 NNGYODRE acto ooc 315-2 BANOO Sao cand c 59.66 GOW 77a eee 
Toil Ome: ic tearctsie os cepeteieh a ciekerep ser 193-3 191-0 | 181-8 | 385-7 | 370-8 | 326-9 47.24 | 45.97 42.59 
CS TTL relia tiara sted uals ev oyeheobe wear ieransi 272-2 9.69)-0) |". cae none 509-7 AQQ=8 loro. gee 60.29 HOP O2ull sae ae 
WSs: o oge so onnaueeces soesaomomcos 239-9 | 237-9 194-8 | 510-0 | 530-9 | 377-9 | 59.29 | 62-25 53.93 
Gault Ste. Marie. .......--++scen-eses 207-2 DO ZS Oi | secre: 420-8 AQSi::2e len teeueretms 54.04 5B)-L0.. | ucetoet 
F+. William—Pt. Arthur.........-..-- 186-9 181-6 | 175-4 | 367-8 | 360-3 | 316-4 50.11 50.50 45.93 
Winhiper spams sae sp ee" 167-9 166-8 | 161-3 | 303-9 | 302-8 | 271-6 44.03 | 44.17 40.90 
IR shaliing Oenen Ugo coms DuCeL holo SoG apo 155-9 154-4 154°3 291-2 286-7 268-2 42.22 41.95 39.25 
SPT Heleiln ane cu ode cameo DO Odo UEogCmO 177-2 177°3 168-6 330-0 327-4 296-3 41.33 40.99 38.96 
iMyelaaehnor enna ooo merRndd pDO ONT OCoUEC 232-9 233-4 215-4 439-8 446-1 386-8 44.39 44.94 42.18 
CalGAry asco wesecinee ots epi e inee 195-9 193-3 184-1 956-9 | 350-0| 310-7 | 47.03 46.72 43.48 
WARCOUVED. fc cores ay ecineitins denna Bhs 201-6 | 197-2 | 192-7 | 384-5 | 378-8 345-8 | 47.96 | 48.31 44.97 
WilGreeoeiec BoA ce oOnsmoeioad oOo CG0OC 915-2 | 205-5 | 199-01 430-0] 411-8 363-1 | 47.95 | 48.08 43.74 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly logging)...........- 908-1 | 244-1) 119-7 | 546-2 | 633-7 288-9 | 45.44 | 44.94 41.79 
IW TVIUL Tn oe nano pe om tig nin as Hed SGOT 114-7 | 114-7 | 109-0 | 230-5 | 235-2 206-1 | 57.67 | 58.85 54.25 
Manufacturing.............---++++5: 188-7 | 186-3 | 172-0 | 413-9 | 405°3 346-6 | 49.98 | 49.56 45.91 
Durable Goods!.........--++::-+: 934-6 | 229-9 | 203-1 | 515-8 | 501-3 411-9 | 53.88 | 52.94 49 24 
Non-Durable Goods........------ 158-7 157-9 | 151-7 | 389-9 | 335-6 | 299-2 46.70 | 46.35 43.01 
Construction...........------++::++> 141-5. | 139-7 | 134-1] 350-8 | 353-8 313-0 | 46.55 | 47.56 43.95 
Transportation, storage and com- 
mumnication.......-.-.---s06--s<> 166-8 | 165-7 | 159-5 | 308-9 | 303-8 274-4 | 53.06 | 52.58 49 34 
Public utility operation............-- 179-2 | 178-3 | 175-6 | 331-5 | 331-1 301-8 | 54.63 | 54.85 50.74 
4 Waitt (oR ABs aceatd een Dewi otole Pad od 8-010.c 170-9 | 168-1 | 161-0 | 325-6 | 3819-5 983-9 | 41-62 | 41.58 38.45 
BRinancet oe ece oe eee oe eee 167-6 | 161-7 | 154-0 | 264-8 | 252-1 931-8 | 45.88 | 45.28 43 86 
SOrviCG 2 er ee ne tee inirera elens 173-0 | 172-5 | 171-3 | 331-9 | 330-8 309-8 | 31.47 | 31.45 29.64 
Industrial composite................- 173-3 | 172-3 | 159-0! 357-3 ° 353-8 303-8 | 48.39 | 48.19 44.77 












1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 


apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. 


industries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business 
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The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


and recreational services. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 


They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to ail wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 























Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- Durable Durable Manu- Durable Durable 
factures Goods Goods factures Goods Goods 
no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. 

CATS eae Lemel DAG ee on, «eee ee ae 43-6 44-2 42-7 70-4 78:0 60-9 
Apr. OSG met. poked. kA. 2 ROBES | 44-4 44-6 44.2 68-4 75:1 61-8 
Apr. Leen C4 ee Recent ete ok 43-2 43-4 43-1 77-6 84-8 70-5 
AOC gel CURL OAS. Neve enon 2c ae, JERE 41-6 41-8 41-4 89-0 95-6 82-1 
Apr. ee OSG Neg Mek erie a. SEE 42-9 43-2 42-6 98-2 105-7 90-3 
*Jan O50 este one ae tee 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Feb AOSD Ce Ree eed td. Sissel 4 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
Mar APN OPE ccteas. yak = es ek 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
Apr LO DOM OR ity. SMS xe 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
May 1 Fe ee See lene A 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94-3 
June Lae O50) Se ete eS IT Peete 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95-5 
July We) ARSE eS ee ee et 42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111-8 95-7 
Aug. Lee QOOR Meee Eee. de: fed ue 42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112-5 95-8 
Sept. 1B SSF) Be a oe a ge ee, A 41-9 41-5 42-4 104-4 112-9 95-9 
Oct. UL O50 aM. A BON, Bet se 42-9 3-0 42-8 105-3 114-3 96-3 
UNGi7- EL, SRL OD OER hy Face wee se 43-0 43-1 43-0 106-4 115-2 97-5 
Dec. e950 eee ore Oe ee 43-1 43-1 43-1 107-8 116-4 99-0 
UOT: LOO ae LRU OL Ae... Seki ok 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
Feb. 1 OO eR ELE aes Ae sie se 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101.2 
Mar. 118 ROG I <tr 2 ee 43-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
SoM ose > Ube Ae ee ane | ee ewe a 42-2 42-2 42-1 112-7 120-5 103-3 























* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1, 
and by the Easter holidays in the case of Apr. 1, 1945, 1948 and 1951. 


TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND 
CITIES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S8. 


























Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
Ha\oney Aly Mar. 1, Apr. 1, Apr. 1, Mar. 1, Nene, 1 
1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 

IN ema a OUM GULATH Cl ponent ee resins MMe TM acters past aves aiecsiaustes velar 43-4 45-2 45-2 104-2 102-3 100-0 
NOMA RSC OGL Ma epee ie me fr choy. ogee: chek artes stash icasi cheno nacre 42-7 41-5 44-0 99-7 97-4 92-0 
IN CWie RUNG WLC Kee tee ware ewes ero en helernos. & 44-2 44-8 45-1 98-4 98-6 90-3 
VSG Cie te Bere. aay WN peds ones okepifoide cn hin se acreksate chee ee Be 43-7 44-4 44-4 100-2 99-1 91:5 
ONTARIO ee AMEE ey tere Chashanica: devs Mest ceeiscoe aeote 41-7 41-5 42-2 119-9 118-7 107-4 
NUE Nat RO OF So on ee eee, er Ie en ee eee 42-2 42-7 42-8 106-7 106-1 98-4 
SAG Kel GWG MrTIeRT Aker Oe mecstae aogees chs onckae Minireae ec ops secs 2 40-6 40-5 42-1 113-9 113-0 103-8 
AN Seale sa aOR Aa hg cerca Pe tocegs diaionteg & oueo ac Fn Maen 40-7 41-5 43-0 112-0 111-6 108-1 
FS TeGS MRCS, O TEMA OL che teas tees etteteceaags sane wesc neato: « egecoen ae 37-8 38-4 38-4 136-6 133-0 121-5 
iM Cavan Bagster be” Dak Ook Mean pai late. Mean aaa he tie WS ISRO Ba 42-1 43-0 43-0 105-6 104-1 96-8 
Sc ROT COMED Bae ery: OE a EE ree hts cme the created 41-0 40-2 41-2 117-7 116-9 106-3 
FACIAL OTe oes eke ites See Kaieek egies chavs ac cite oie Siotoucnus < 40-5 39-9 40-8 131-8 131-0 119-2 
ICS @ yee atty Aine ee ere rg as claret x, stoped 40-6 43-8 42-0 144-1 145-4 128-2 
\iVatianaliiexeyeds: << tm lneaerh ARS lend cilia: phoned Ss to ely) ira Pa we 41-8 42-3 42-6 106-0 105-4 97-8 
IVicUI COUNT Clem tate cg. Meee Were aby cath «eee tcers SiN ao he 37-4 37-6 37-7 132-7 129-8 119-6 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision ) 


































































































Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 
Industry — — = 2 Ce ee 
Apr. 1|Mar. 1|Apr. 1|Apr. 1|Mar. 1|Apr. 1)Apr. 1 Mar. 1|Apr. 1 
1951 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1950 
no. no. no. cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ d 
IMEEM eg eh ee es Ph Ary ee eee © 42-6! 43-7] 43-7] 130-4] 130-1) 120-7| 55.55) 56.85) 52.75 
Ngyeall @avhavviyenn me BAe 6 nec aque Se oanae ddomsaen pre APS tat 44-4| 44-9] 46-1] 130-1] 130-0] 118-9] 57.76; 58.37) 54.81 
(Ol 6 Peete st ok ear ee ree ioe eNE tonne Laster OO anne AGe ll 246-0|2. ee 11S 4) 118-3) Soeea= Ry Hifey) GE COs oo ote 
(Oy alav-seae acts) ach le 5 ee Ga OPO Org ase SOO Ty Soc AD = (I Aisi) ee ces 140 dS 9): Olea COS2A Glo Olen 
[OTC ee eo Se Seen A 2 en eae cee cin Ce } Bei AON a oo 2 137-8] 136-8]... .6» 5S ODO 108 eae: 
(yar sees Seles hy A pene n a aie cle ener Aira ma heRG, Ai cy apeear eee eas ChE 26-7] 39-5) 39-2] 136-1] 135-5} 181-3] 49.95) 53.52) 51.47 
Oil and naturalteasesnseems seria sere ela creas 45-0) 4622002... 144-5) 1423) 05... HE) ie Has oa 5 
iN Gaye eata (see tees oo ee MO oot ee anes eieiry sane Of A 6) Ao Glee eee Talsjoe4) algo e oo oc FPP (P| PION 5 oo oe 
Manufacturing 944.5 sce ee ee eee 42-2) 42-3) 42-8) 112-7] 111-4) 101-7) 47.56) 47.12) 43.58 
oodlandibeycracecmeeeretree ore eet ener: 41-9] 42-0] 43-1) 98-4] 96-6] 89-8} 41.23) 40.57) 38.70 
IMIG BIE oINoVe OKs hao ogo.c acess noes OND DU Oso aba on0005 000 41-0| 40-5) 43-5} 121-3) 120-7] 111-7] 49.73] 48.88) 48.59 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 38.6] 39-2] 40-9} 86-3] 83-7] 80-0) 33.31] 32.81] 32.72 
(Gieshunt maulllll jeIROVCRNOUSY  oncccuckan eno soon ducconbeaoacdd 45-3| 45-7| 44-9] 106-8) 104-9] 96-6) 48.38] 47.94] 43.37 
Bread and other bakery products...............--.+.| 4476] 48-2) 44-3) 89-7 87-1} 79-7} 40.01) 37.63] 35.31 
Distilled andumalGliquorsmecs cone eater er Ie 42-5} 42-1] 41-8] 114-4] 113-7} 108-4! 48.62) 47.87) 45.31 
Mopacco andl tobacco pro ductsasec-eeeemee ee eee eer 41-5} 42-7| 41-1] 100-8] 93-7} 89-4] 41-83] 40-01] 36-74 
ITM olaysie jaINOVS KOS. aooo = anno cosoondbodtedoedaasee radon 41-7| 42-7] 41-1] 122-6] 120-9} 108-9] 51.12} 51.62) 44.76 
Weather procdiuctseerece tee cite terete kr etree 39-8] 41-4] 40-2| 83-7] 82-9] 77-1] 38.31} 34.32] 30.99 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...................-. 39-4; 41-1] 39-7] 80-7] 80-3] 74-7] 31.80} 33.00} 29.66 
Textile products (except clothing)...................--- 43-6] 43-0] 43-9] 94-6} 94-0] 84-8] 41.25) 40.42] 37.23 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.................| 42:7} 42-2) 43-4 99-7) 99-4! 86-4] 42.57] 41.95) 37.50 
Wioollentcoodsmece niin potent icils ete bite teaver 43-8] 43-4] 43-4] 88-7] 88-6} 80-9] 38.85} 38.45) 35.11 
RayonenyloneanG pila textiles ectreri-/ie eit tterreree 45-7| 44-8] 45-6! 93-7! 93-3] 86-6] 42.82] 41.80} 39.49 
@lothanes(textilerand (fur) erie ereielelslelbe letersi eee 38-7; 39-0] 39-3] 85-1] 84-2] 78-9] 32.93] 32.84) 31.01 
iMencsicloching me eter terme were cient: rer meer 39-2} 39-2] 39-5] 84-4] 82-8! 78-6] 33.08] 32.46) 31.05 
Womens Clothine serptere cemieeiae ceneretiaie reer nenerne 36-3) 37-4| 37-8] 89-2} 89-6] 83-0} 32.38] 33.51) 31.37 
IkGan(qoveye ie « acoso Sa eeE Dos ob acid doce cao mes cae aber 40:0} 40-2] 40-6] 83-1] 81-5) 75-8] 33.24) 32.76) 30.77 
ANGE! FOIOG NARS. o cane podobdn asco sogonddees Gogchaduoae 40-9| 41-9] 41-8! 103-9] 101-1] 92-8] 42.50) 42.36) 38.79 
Sinyy Auavelqol Eveboareaeivill, coo caccaadaoKsusnaoecod0 sn ace 40-0] 41-1] 41-2] 112-7} 108-5} 98-1) 45.08] 44.59) 40.42 
TOMA Ih bene Mak 5 eRe, Oop hort rer ho aici ION ols cittenatec ote Si Cente 41-8} 42-9] 42-3] 93-8] 93-4] 87-8] 39.21] 40.07) 37.14 
@thersewood PLloducisieeeeceeseeee ree eee 43-2} 43-9] 43-6] 85-3) 83-5} 80-2] 36.85] 36.66) 34.97 
IAP GOONS. cooguaccouna7ODAGo DoCS noone ame ooboaO x 46:3) 46-7| 46-9} 119-6] 120-5} 107-5) 55.37] 56.27) 50.42 
IP ail Swevebioyorere WONUNE,.  cooopnancpgddsoonenedonaoouss 47-8} 48-4] 48-6] 127-2] 128-2} 114-3] 60.80] 62.05] 55.55 
Othenpaperproductsaeseere ree oer taier a errr: 42-4] 42-3) 42-8] 97-3} 96-9} 88-4} 41.26) 40.99) 37.84 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... lay eae 40-2| 39-7] 40-8] 131-7) 129-5} 121-4] 52.94] 51.41) 49.53 
eironrandestecl Products asmereeem sya semtrs ae ieitee aerate 42-4] 42-0] 42-5} 124-8] 123-6} 113-9] 52.92) 51.91) 48.41 
Acricul¢uraliamplementsrecen cette aan 38-6] 37-7| 39-6] 135-8] 133-0] 125-2] 52.42) 50.14) 49.58 
Fabricated and structural steel.............-........ 42-4| 42-6] 42-3] 128-6] 126-8] 119-2] 54.53) 54.02] 50.42 
Elardwareands toolss pete oe netic eee 42-8] 42-5| 43-1] 110-6] 109-3] 100-1) 47.34] 46.45) 43.14 
Heating and cooking appliances..................-4-. 42-1] 42-3] 41-0} 115-4) 111-6] 105-1] 48.58) 47.21} 43.09 
ETON CASUIN Sansa rare tein ree eer use coe retest 44-1] 43-6] 43-9] 126-5} 125-2) 116-1) 55.79] 54.59] 50.97 
Machineryamanutacculring secre nner srr era 43-9] 43-3] 43-3] 117-9] 116-9] 107-9] 51.76) 50.62) 46.72 
IPrimanryaroneanc Steeles serene ase ee ere 41-9] 41-7] 42-7] 135-4] 134-9] 123-7] 56.73] 56.25) 52.82 
Sheetimetall procluctsse sername eee ee eee en ed ee ic) 117-0; 116-5} 104-7} 48.91] 48.23} 44.50 
+ Rransportavionlied UlpmMenter ace seme e ke meee ear 42-5] 43-3] 43-9] 129-7] 129-0] 117-8] 55.12} 55.86) 51.71 
Aircraft and parts.c...s.-sec-0ces0eesencstsuneencres|) 44-5 04426) 44-4) 120-5) 119-0) U1ted) O83 62] 53.00) 49.33 
Motorsyvehicleston (sn ae cater ee yack 40-8] 43-6] 43-7] 150-5) 149-1] 134-2] 61.40} 65.01) 58-65 
Motor vehicle parts ANGIACCESSOLICS Het ee ae eer 42-2) 42-4] 42-6] 135-2) 131-7] 116-7] 57.05} 55.84] 49.71 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 44-0] 43-6] 45-1] 119-2] 119-5] 113-1] 52.45} 52.10) 51.01 
Shipbuilding and repairing................-.-....2-.-| 41-8) 42-1) 42-2) 118-3) 116-9) 109-5 48 86] 49.21] 46.21 
*Non-ferrous metal DIOCUCTS orate tiesto io: Ci tere eae 43-2| 43-1] 43-7] 121-6] 119-9] 109-8) 52.53] 51.68) 47.98 
FNlUMINUM pro dUCtSN ee oan cei ie eee) roe 43-0} 42-4! 42-6] 112-3] 109-6} 100-7) 48.29) 46.47) 42.90 
Brass and copper products Pegs REE eA ie Beh fy A ct 43-3] 43-5| 42-6] 118-4] 117-2] 108-8] 51.27) 50.98) 46.35 
Smelting AN GUTS AMIN Se yaerees tear e ciel toe etek sb eta 43-9] 43-9] 45-5] 131-7] 129-9] 118-5) 57.82) 57.03) 53.92 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies....................-. 41-4] 41-3] 41-5] 123-0] 120-9} 113-1] 50.92} 49.93) 46.94 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment............| 41-0] 40-9} 42-0) 138-3} 138-2) 126-7) 56.70 56.52) 53.21 
HNon-metallicumineral progucts seem eee eee ee 44-7| 44-8] 45-5] 110-5) 109-5} 100-3} 49.39} 49.06) 45.64 
Clay productsicans.. cs Magee accu. Meera CBee 45-3) 44-8] 46-0; 104-4] 103-2} 96-3] 47.29] 46.23) 44.30 
Glassiand’elass products eee serene ie ee eee 44-6| 45-2! 46-1] 108-4] 106-8} 98-1] 48.35] 48.27) 45.22 
Products of Detroleummand Coal secre eee ee re 41-0} 40-1) 41-7] 141-9] 142-0) 127-6] 58.18} 56.94} 53.21 
Chemical products.........22--20¢00+ ens suee sees ene e es 43-4] 42-7] 43-3] 114-1] 113-1] 102-2] 49.52) 48.29) 44.25 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 42-0] 41-3] 41-2} 93-1] 92-6] 84-9] 39.10) 38.24) 34.98 
Acids, alkalis and salts...............0.0-0.-eeeeees 46-2| 44-9] 45-6] 129-1] 127-3] 114-3] 59.64] 57.16) 52.12 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 41-3] 41-4} 42-0} 94-5} 93-4! 85-9] 39.03] 38.67] 36.08 
Durables GOOUSiee. meee ee nee ae eee 42-2} 42-5] 43-0] 121-5] 119-9) 110-0) 51.27) 50.96) 47.30 
Non-durable Goods............-.+-.- sees e serene es 42-1] 42-2} 42-6] 103-3} 102-3] 93-6] 43.49) 43.17] 39.87 
Construction Fd 6) ph hh oe eR ARR TERR ir MO ome PoE bm es 39-1; 40-6} 40-3] 114-9] 114-1] 106-2] 44.93] 46.32} 42.80 
Building BM BOTUCUULES «5a ec ic erie ene er 38-0 39-4) 40-2} 122-3] 122-1] 112-4) 46.47] 48.11} 45.18 
Highways, bridges and street construction...........| 42-3] 44-2} 40-8} 94-4) 92-8} 90-0} 39-93) 41 -02| 36-72 
Electric ANGsMNoOLon transportavionaee een eee eee 44-6) 45-3]...... Geil eee ETB) GINEUPA a a dle 
fetey eA aU OS ors ey Henna eR eee Seer PE ears Ameen ee Sealy co 42-5} 42-4] 43-0} 68-9] 69-6} 65-2) 29.28) 29.51) 28.04 
Hotels and restaurants...........--...02-02s0eeeeee: 43-3] 43-2! 43-8] 68-8] 69-9} 64-0} 29.79} 30.20) 28.03 
Laundries, dyeing, pressing and cleaning............. 41-0] 41-1] 42-0} 66-3] 66-0) 64-4] 27.18) 27.13) 27.05 





* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 





























Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 
Average _ 
Hours | Average | Average ie 
Date Worked | Hourly | Weekly | Average Cost . seas 
per Earnings | Earnings | Weekly of WwW sk : 
Week Earnings | Living E SeNG 
Jarnings 
cts. $ 

MonthliyrAveraredO4g ye fine ser cies cs sis eo oet.se eo 44-3 69-4 30.71 102-8 96-7 106-3 

Month yeAvieraveul| 046s serene. iene. secacee 42-7 70-0 29 .87 100-0 100-0 100-0 

MonthiltyeAtviernce:lO4 (Aue mene cect. ccc aeons 42-5 80-3 34.13 114-3 109-6 104-3 

NonthivwAverasen O48 acer rem cc. te ee aee ais 42-2 91-3 38.53 129-0 127-8 100-9 

Montinivenevieramen| O40 wee tern tn oy nee 42-3 98-6 41.71 139-6 129-6 107-7 

MombhiveAwveracenl 050m tees ese cc teen - 42-5 103-6 44.03 147-4 134-7 109-5 
Week Preceding: 

April UL ODO exc toce meee coche tea thegerssereaee 42-8 101-7 43.53 145-7 132-7 109-8 

May IL AlN Oe at ee as ea RE ad 42-4* 102-5 43 .46* 145-5 132-7 109-6 

June TE TROD oss ed cas oC GCC ne Ue en eae er 42-0 103-5 43.47 145-5 133-8 108-7 

July IE OO Setecs eee WA an pe eck ee 42-5 103-9 44.16 147-8 135-5 109-1 

August el 96 OR err erties ines, fom odaeheate 42-5 104-2 44.29 148-3 136-3 108-8 

sian wie MNO tt: . 41-9 104-4 43-74 146-4 137-4 106-6 

October Ls) UROL U2 sero ox erent co ah aaa ene eee 42-9 105-3 45.17 151-2 138-1 109-5 

INO ver Derie ILO OME cc tt Ger, waist acc Liv alee bes 43-0 106-4 45.75 153-2 138-1 110-9 

Decembecirgen ine 50 yetee Mewes eS oh hn he 43-1 107-8 46.46 155-5 138-4 112-4 

January ile! SAO i, OC Bs Ce ee ee ee A ae 43 -0* 109-0 46 .87* 156-9 139-6 112-4 

February ee OS IE epemyee fet Se RA Re Soe at 42-9 110-4 47.36 158-6 141-7 111-9 

March dP 1 51 rie ce ON ont yer s cect 42-3 111-4 47.12 157-8 145-4 108-5 

April LO 5 Ui ey eterer a alae aocee cnn sete bs 42-6* 112-7 48 .01* 160-7 147-1 109-2 











Nors: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. 
$43.71; April 1, 1951, 42-2 hours, $47-56. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


The actual figures are: May 1, 1950, 42-6 hours, $43.67; January 1, 1951, 40-1 hours 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Source: Form UIC 757 


Month —a--- 
Male 
Date Nearest: 
June WL OAS See ey eee 123,691 
June el 94 Onee ese. 67,314 
June Ame OA Te ete ach ateche 62,770 
June TORSO A eee eee 37,126 
June Pee O40 re aera 23,539 
June Me LODO eats tras 25,038 
July pm LODO peer nei: 24,392 
August 1 9O0 Sere cee 26,391 
September WEN ea kee 29,631 
October LOS On 47,469 
November Me OOO or ek paves sec. 41,144 
December ee O50 eee ee 32,081 
January IL at ial emia Gee 24, 402 
February MPL OS We ae ae aor 24,983 
March ae ee te eer isi: 24,550 
April is, WER Ae eee 27,054 
May Ip SUS 9h lho Oe eee, we 36, 940 
June eee O35 Us Ge ere Pees 48,338 





Female 


24,035 


16,375 
15,519 
13, 582 
16,559 
17,322 
13,085 
11,039 


9,968 
10,795 
13,118 
14,324 
15,513 
17, 693 





(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


Unfilled Vacancies 


Total 


173,746 
114,108 
102, 640 


60, 366 
47,574 


43,120 


34,370 
35,778 
37, 668 
41,378 
52, 453 
66,031 


Live Applications for Employment 


Male Female Total 
46, 309 23,597 69, 906 
170,149 40, 255 210, 404 
94,170 32, 0Lk 126,481 
92,606 38,319 130,925 
113, 489 41,359 154, 848 
184,335 70,062 254,397 
136, 291 68, 280 204,571 
99,100 58,188 157, 288 
97,634 53, 969 151, 603 
79,760 53,314 133,074 
89, 690 57,310 147,000 
124, 850 61,456 186, 306 
173,186 53, 691 226,877 
231, 826 68, 220 300,046 
232,385 64,312 296, 697 
228,942 61,334 290,276 
163,309 54, 201 217,510 
101,384 49,677 151,061 
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TABLE D-2..UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


MAY 3, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 751 








Change From 

















Industry Male Female Total | fies 29, May 4. 
1951 1950 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping...............---.---++-- 2,473 441 2,914 + 1,322 + 575 

i WTO ite ee oon etapa uses cameo obacocmuaaeecaceose 8,441 11 8,452 — 100 + 7,719 

Pal ys GOGes 5, chiens cage ot etter ere Sote rep TO vores etngs Mood 3 7,634 — 388 + 7,216 

NB nai oto eee cee Met EOS ORG ae SH omen aOs OCR OR OD UOC oae 725 7 732 + 245 + 457 

Oyaselleyeaine: sea ceuanucoue so0bieOr so000mcs CoOBOus Ma 85 1 86 + 43 + 46 

Mininit Serge eee rer ee acdc cane rc ocrhir 1,433 33 1,466 + 467 + 723 

GOR eh ee IR Bolo coos ee yest gta ie are eee gs AUF |p cere ater 120 + 61 + 60 
Metallic ores— 

JR To ee LAN Se cr oe GMO hat: aeRO om bla rmiia ee wesc 181 10 191 a 40 + 156 

(Cycle At oo ee ee ier a oe eRe Soca 498 5 503 + 306 + 290 

TEUOINek he orem ase Sree Cae Borers ogee ant amas OF 350 Mean ores 359 = 34 = 75 

Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 162 3 165 + 34 + oD 

Prospecting and oil producing.................-++.+-.- 113 15 128 + 60 + 109 

Mamiifactiirin tier cnet oie ets detain aes sacle ter eva 7,938 3,207 11,195 + 723 + 4,068 

Pood andalcindredi products: semieissciasst tastier siete 645 292 937 + 290 + 67 

MextileawanoaTelmeEG wien ccels tetera milters ehets eieteareieneie 465 L theMtl 2,202 — 487 + 201 

Lumber and finished lumber products..............--.- 898 61 959 + 294 + 290 

Pulp and paper products and printing. 2. 2:..:...-.---- 447 174 621 + 127 + 83 

Ghemicalsandalliediproductsae cei astaet lero 299 146 445 — 25 + 156 

Productsron petroleunn anc COal- sewer as siecle sirnielneita: 39 11 50 — 8 = ) 

Rib pers procucts weprttetee ice se aces alias teksto tena) etree traits 324 Zo) 349 + 197 + 186 

Meabhenancdaprocdicuse ae clei cries teats ths fi ctetsierarstoera 69 144 213 — 83 + 2 

Stone scaivmamcs class ipl CUCus seats elariaeisats ete lonercite tere Zi2 60 272 + 62 + iol 

ImonancdestechandsprOductsereeratets: accceieat errr tego 96 1,450 + 162 + 1,030 

IN| isioeoiss senveraa)lls| PhaVol NeW). 5acdncaesbececonuoesae 343 88 431 + 35 + 32 

Maichtinersmeae meri niok co oicineiore cer chic oie aroun tacransrerave viele’ 1.020 74 Lie + 70 + 695 

Plectrical equipment and products..................... 449 170 619 + 120 + 288 

Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.... 1,364 179 1,543 - 31 + 951 

CGONNS ELULCUIO IN ese ets sisters te Reno ake: « vove raVeauegsys obs srugetston 4,848 70 4,918 + 3,125 + 2,274 

oon 

Transportation and Storage.................---20-- eee ee- 2,320 167 2,487 + 1,117 + 825 

Communications, and Other Public Utilities............ 538 281 819 + 346 + 395 

LETC. MP Se cee ace eateries Matera eorece Shoko ots Saget ana 3,079 2,147 5,226 + 560 + 344 

WWitolesailey ysis Seer y cokes «Aa vcniee so sco et wink niente 1,018 458 1,476 + 134 + 231 

TRW=S ete ts, 2 = ee can Ca CRE a Sang IR EE rc e i 2,061 1,689 3,750 + 426 + “dh 

Finance, Insurance, Real Estate......................... 1,093 920 2,013 _ 12 + 6 

NLL RN ore coh eC Reaor ante 2a Oates CUD y wactien oc 4,721 8,186 12,907 + 3,473 + 1,466 

POD LEG see ea cistaness Siete co AAD ERR Noa heel Dea Nake 1,658 466 2, 124 + 494 + 739 

JB lonralset ike: sea c Ma AE CRRA Bess ee calmer 160 a HET Bao + 848 — 258 

Personal. . Sin cn SU e See Orapeee aoe ema oe il 7pal 3,765 5,486 + 1,786 + 739 

OLR euServilCeu se em rete kor ae aah ioc ee eee 1,182 378 1,560 + 345 + 246 

ATE Tr Gil Stries. tai cee ci eee eins cca aeeeee ern aie 36,884 15,513 52,397 +11, 021 +18,395 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT MAY 3, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 757 





























Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for 
Occupational Group Employment 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers................. 1, 662 396 2,058 37855 830 4,685 
@lerical¥ Workers senate See iris sare es Sess 2,240 4,110 6,350 6,501 1263 18, 632 
a CSuVVORKERSs he err rit ee te a et ns ya 1,580 1127 2,707 3,817 1,420 11,244 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers............. 1,824 lion: 8,956 13,205 10,699 23,904 
SOOT CLS SA ey stare oe: Stee tele oekenal bea aie el eee? Boe eae 49 2,139 39 DD Ales 
AOTC Ul GUE an Ce Huis lal eens meee iaieinieetes o ietelenne Dele 11 2523 1,934 604 2,538 
Skilled and semiskilled Workers...................-: 18,348 2,101 20,449 64,279 10,515 74.794 
Hoodmandexindredsproductss...cee ose secs ccoe eee 118 26 144 1,184 704 1,888 
Mextiesmclocghing sever sais oememee dss. pete cc. 227 022 1,849 1,931 5, 697 7,628 
iim Dem an ca wrOOCPROGUCUSs streets cients aris ect SROSOr Ee eee cae 8, 286 7,880 105 7,985 
Pip pApeG an clap rinbin Cae e semiee eetcceer. oie 114 20 134 468 393 861 
teat herman dypnroductsniy rina sero cisnh ae eee 61 96 157 2a 762 1,999 
Prone; clay, and glassiproductssesean «. 1. sees. AO br deranets ne 40 178 53 231 
Mire tallmroren oak Me MAR cia cel Win cate tniai coves aps et tere ters 3,214 16 3, 230 4,110 311 4,421 
GL SCO GL Cal Meee dearer Rue Far Sel ae aoe eis seats cA ttite eos 220 38 258 946 252 1,198 
Wnansportation equipment, lees... .o...2ss.-..- DON aren oe: 53 244 39 283 
WU eaWh iin. set ey eee eae ee ib ie As by Re OO eek ee Clow le ae 218 USSU RRS carrer ile, alae 
(COnStrUIGhlOneee sae wae Ao P I ere as ceerarene« LOS Ib etek oe 493 Perel | 3 90, 334 
Transportation (except seamen)................-. 1,147 8 155 11,048 55 11,103 
Communications and public utility.............. LOL fecornetattn ater 70 464 1 465 
pliralglecsim GLis CIsval COA payer brat eoe a aicnters moneie oerake 369 207 576 1,430 840 2,270 
Othensialled’and semiskilledivan. ..0 ss cehiee« «- 2,050 49 2,099 7,179 1,059 8, 238 
VOR ETIO CHLORINE ee ther ede neh AC aI Ms cis ho clo 92 11 103 1,592 151 1, 743 
FAM PREM tI Ces tenth ate neh le, ete Tren sevice ee eo endeard 221 8 229 2,946 90 3,036 
iis kG RWiorkens. Ae. 1 Wee c.g a.n A ee nrc pec meee: saz 8,725 636 9,361 67, 580 11,956 79,536 
HOodrmaktalbaCComma-wneaem eee cite ce ec aee ee 143 1122 265 2,110 3,274 5, 384 
Lumber and lumber products................... ADO lhe euaeleuelers: ste 450 3,826 234 4, 060 

IM etal workman fat lcstercttis seeder sacs there ee ate 3 cits 317 26 343 1,491 224 aD 
Wonstructionee ys eee Seen eR et dade ches POA Salles eee ete 2,643 owas 1 1:2) 320 

Otherunskalledswonkersee rete ceed eles ote Oo, 2 488 5, 660 47,828 8, 223 56,051 
EU ORAL Mice ots Pn ee EE ed es ods 36,940 15,513 52,453 163,310 54,201 217,511 























TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 751 











Weekly Average 

















Industry = 
Vacancies | Referrals | Placements 

Notified 
Gereewillinnnte, TORS ota, QE haynes. 48 mete nastics arin eee HO aEet ma otra Samoa are 1,179 840 698 
Logging res er GB REELED OVA RE SE PIES CLARE EEA SS Ci A, pea 2,046 1,016 745 
VIE ty oo ReMinee pereeerreme een Sm Ate) dee Hee POs one ae 3 ACR oo, LS... were sc agaah enSiei ei esate 523 454 304 
MBAR S ANID a5 dz tens chesys coer 3 ioe aT OUMCRE Sor OT EEC DINER Ot ind ao Seen eae Sete 6,139 6,185 4,346 
Hoodsancacindrecsprocucus saree merry) eaten nis ste Se ues eam ites ceri cen 795 858 542 
ARGS oie} Fai ah oye hall: sft hy. bs Bp, eaten prea, Rear: Cee ey ope Inte seater cheer, Pere 988 1,019 703 
iLynuealorecuaxel inercilaryel thuimatoyere jRoChwKey, 6 gan ane gnosncesocacn aoom pedee uate 41 754 re2ail 574 
ietullhay Byael Hore mero lWCoNs LVelel jRMUINNNN 5 Sok os wo dnoos se omnn doco TdT domonSbe 455 445 302 
@henmicalssancealacdprodnetsqeenes docceniit as ae ee tee eee «ets 261 262 169 
EROCICtS OM PetLO)L CUI all Gh COd ae meenmiet: sotasiete stele! a ctcteirae ester risiene anit aoe sie 66 82 45 
TEQiHi Gy] OSH TH GOLG ATO p adres ev tet cae mre Sd AeA RIC -S EPRICE EID OOo HG Oe Cr RO TOrnSs OOo anna 126 i 65 
eaten dy pLOG CUS were Meee Pe ese e he ciel, cia cities Moria Le oer stein econ 135 146 99 
Suey cee chave bel bree. go cele hitoush » Saeadae GnSH oes UE GUO OOn Coed dod aos aaa odser 213 222 158 
lronteancdestoe MancliprOoGuctsa eter (tiie acm orm cers serene orione aot sseiie re 551 561 390 
IN(GTAAWESHOWS TAA UEY IS AWOL ON aOXC MNCS) .55 Gn opeadnoccesmoaoetsada canon Duoue ame 275 277 199 
Vai lin ervey chotets, cites rect scaraia oss see ae rato oie eens evtocare cis 454 448 320 
HlecunCalmectipmentran dsprogwetse -emmase emer iets tte eel ilies ree treater 291 269 72 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.....................55. 775 788 _ 608 
TONS EU CHIOL eee mete ieee aia ieas ora o Sieae & Susi nice ccehe Gilet slataqaiy eee atelavedavetars 4,568 4,487 3,474 
rams VOnLAULON AN Ca OLOLAC CMe cirri cleicieiets ec .vay store) ceanel aie isle et omel ol gene uetetsxeley ace c= 1,761 1,509 1 140 
Communications ang Otten emolievWTilties symantec) eee keener ns 270 221 136 
Eee aes Gara seer des Sati tien Ree OOhrs EERE ee Oe Een TnI ee cae 3,448 3,817 2,384 
TM iia, iaryoaenayees, TRV DRE) oe On sen ede aonbd sods J: Se mtocenobo dodo coaabeggss 450 _ 453 , 229 
SISTOWARE Gs 6 3 ap web stead cain ipo ot ens Gia OR PCTOR ICI Us Sere POLIT NORD EI trout Gunn. cLoNn Gime act aes os 8,197 7,516 5,432 
PATISET USURICS eres eee nc oO ee i oelichore Peers uecus Semueta neat. tae 28,581 26,498 18, 888 
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ABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
* FIVE WEEKS MARCH 30, TO MAY 3, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT MAY 23, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 751 


0 —— a 


















































Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 

Office Reported| Unfilled tered | Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to | end of May 23 

period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 

oundland..............- 231 132 2,399 233 84 40 10,413 8,374 
Tie Brook wnceesetees ss 24 1 493 42 23 2 1,376 1,056 
Gand! Hallet orcs. 2 occ cie ate ots a lesser cistern nats ON fa | Wicome ae ie el Paneer Pen aeas & 937 756 
Si tiohn sistent... see meee: 207 131 1, 689 191 61 38 8,100 6,562 
Prince Edward Island........ 817 273 954 806 547 105 2,300 1,303 
Charlottetown..........+-++- 529 215 442 466 324 76 1,422 827 
Summersi@e@...:+. cess s1i6 - 288 58 512 340 223 29 878 476 
Nova Scotia..............+--+- 3,607 1,375 7,051 4,080 2,254 683 12, 606 9,994 
Amhersteeeeecee coe 85 5 222 94 2 461 360 
Bridgewater...........+-.-«- 91 52 213 91 36 5 478 300 
Js tWitith Gs cdocanmeanoocongeod 2,036 932 3,085 2255 1, 205 472 3,597 8, 253 

litnedileebadnnnsvenos aca00udT 3 4 55 1 LSM eerste 374 

Krentvillemace ner enat etree 155 115 444 152 48 3 i S35) 922 
[iver poolescr terme iter er. 28 9 58 22 13 i 209 176 
New? GlaszOownieence eer 418 132 903 557 356 56 1 SiG 696 
Spring hill wees rie seer: ADs |Party 209 52 FE beesis AYER emit 324 214 
RGN Ayer nn usu aod daobae bin 541 59 1,098 626 355 131 3,102 2,858 
Truro See ee ster ere as 162 59 407 171 87 5 439 298 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 45 8 357 59 38 2 971 703 
New Brunswick............. 3,715 1,570 9,197 3,489 1,726 499 13, 615 9,644 
Bathurst. sce ec ccesiectle ete sere 37 23 515 34 3 7 1, 833 1,097 
@ampbelltonteserecrc teers 306 49 475 206 133 27 1,141 792 
idmundstomeereecem cece eels 638 407 595 406 927 1 793 266 
Hrederictoneerer acer eimai iree 304 118 532 297 158 38 698 508 
Min CO Secs neroiter ais ee 91 11 534 164 107 1 734 438 
IMonctontasas sere eile ctstas 3" eylil 632 2,504 1,418 526 236 3,365 2,425 
iINewcastleweeme: caterer. 106 12 466 162 89 903 619 
Sainthlohneers cere ceiiees si 695 198 2,922 649 388 179 2,991 2,743 
SH Stephennacteetes acces er 69 25 Paty 59 4] 3 578 462 
SUSSEX MR hoa er caeicate eiavetesis 86 54 124 29 DA ee yee 180 86 
Woodstock... ce sseasee 72 Al 313 65 30 5 399 208 
Qe Cee ec eee eee ciesie aie 32, 462 12,780 52,753 29,791 19,834 1,455 74, 460 52,369 
INS DEBLOS cuseeieresieceiet ouster eneval 148 84 156 94 80 i 315 170 
Beaulharnoisee sneer ee secre 154 27 269 143 107 3 431 298 
Bucking hamradio seis 230 14 288 259 218 3 587 243 
Gausapscal fey. secs ireterteter Wee 100 705 87 Ca ETIE Saco oem 1,417 991 
Ghandler Se-aeems. on ete ore 2,415 1,098 1,540 421 952 14 2). ils 1,119 
(Clncoutinitaes eee aes ee et 414 232 912 366 189 13 1,132 765 
Dolbbeaulese eee ote siete ers 70 55 415 33 IAN et doe £0 ane 578 376 
Drummondville............. 459 51 ou 452 353 11 1,659 Ue Ae 
Parnlia Meer er ecrers cvsiarcerers ts 66 29 111 ait He Ma ATER oe oe 274 205. 
(Granby. seemenecrscc cists 249 38 669 280 216 24 819 624 
3 rll ee ee Oem oe GA SOonae 535 60 1, 287 384 276 2 1,859 1,343 
Joliette earn sere c seis ste sia sas 224 103 625 260 108 15 ORE 839 
VONGWIETE eso ecine cles lsiehelclese 485 112 869 543 357 4 987 752 
achutesone snice ce ccne sre otiets 127 11 202 122 109 2 273 171 
iat Mal bate sae: tector cterere stots par 76 544 60 imi lie oeeico abe 1,349 886 
a euque acer se ssi Aeleterss 1,045 623 1,181 531 SG a eeeyte hae 383 246 
SOAS ac os welhels ne che aie aie alototers Die 79 931 271 920 | eee 1,841 aod ay 
Matane. RSIS OO OR IOC aL ae 142 67 684 184 [eho eee thn aa 1,959 i Nes 
Megantic. ao et bese ssrseacuees 416 128 457 305 279 3 398 164 
Mont-lcauricnee eee ere: 22 18 251 16 LOTT) | Peepacr came 385 196 
Montina on yar cic 91 25 546 AT oe Mal ee Saree 738 514 
Miontreali= cree cee. cnreecien 15,158 5,140 19, 890 14,708 9, 876 900 22,305 17,799 
PortrAltrediseeccns cer incctelserctee 81 2 200 75 has coos oo 668 309 
Quebec..........--e esse ee ees 1,786 932 5,001 2,691 1,091 84 7,781 5,812 
Pini usd (eee. oun te sleek 357 510 559 182 126 pled 1, 885 1, 120 
Riviererdu oupse tees eric 254 35 1,109 182 109 Da 2,054 1,167 
OUV Mss erences vc ee coeiets 450 168 1,168 463 242 35 1,231 702 
Ste, Agathe: sn. ws scene cneme 216 70 320 190 148 3 544 214 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........ 99 22 275 100 83 4 309 181 
Ste: Chereses-ctse. coe eb 222 47 299 224 176 2 662 248 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 426 330 744 387 263 2 PAs 849 
Ste Eby acinthernnc sc aentieties 448 136 525 482 381 31 862 ile 
Sty leases ok acon mentee 530 207 898 452 294 4 535 413, 
Sts Jeromerncccs.- sce citeets 344 60 593 319 243 26 700 465 
St. Joseph CWA anette 448 99 1,065 346 345 2 bo 905 
Shawinigan Falls............ 403 57 851 485 Ne lle Sear 1,642 1,077 
Sherbrooke st). cc done eee 1,087 252 1,856 IL sey 662 155 1, 869 1,244 
Sorelu.s. 4. Bee pie eae sininaieriae « 369 664 341 330 D4” lao Ao ecesc 625 331 
Thetford Mines ft cio temo 179 111 425 195 111 10 837 617 
Three WUIUVGES aortic rarer 657 481 1,439 1,024 454 66 3,640 2,638 
Walid’ Or Weer eee oe ae 392 205 615 279 231 1 560 381 
Valley field Fae aes oke Mi teere ereretsien 374 126 656 341 205 1, 236 1, 182 
Wichoriavillewsatesetes tan cee Sls 96 545 280 188 a 837 603 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS MARCH 30, TO MAY 3, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
AS AT MAY 23, 1951— Continued 


Source: Form UIC 7651 





Office 


Ontarione ocr coco ee as 4 
PAT PTOI delete oe cele is ehecsre ess 5. 
BSTC seem cee eos Aten Gitie are love's 
Bellevillenermeces sie eee. oe 
Bracebridgettarease.ctee oes 
Brampton teeeens.2s cere ec - 
Brantlrondheemercece see cee. 
Brockvilleweae seco ce cers ae 
@arletontelacess.sseene cece 
Ghathamqaeeses cs saeeess 
CWObOUNe Em ders acece cornateers 
@ollinge woodeeeseses seen cee 
(Gorn wall aenaascnes teens = 
[Noicid Digieen ocaneen open cBoae 
IHOrt LE ranCeshessce nectianiccs 
Borie Willian. ser. s ete cies 
Galler eae se ai, arc otone 
Ganane queraastadeciectte oe ac 
(Goderich ween os were ce cies 
(Girelp ie sqceee eect cetrcteice 


Fiawikesbutyeanesvee cst cist e« 
Dtersoll eens en cree tesrececare's 
Kapuskasing scnsacs ccm sie 
HSCNOLA SE emmeie neces cietelois svarsie 
IME STOD Meee ates esse evuaterane 


Beamineton wee cece vo sc 
Teil Sayre cvcveuskous soot eS ose 
Wistowell,.aeeeacnace tose siassis 
GON GOn eer aioe cae ceeseienes 


INGIDANIGE er eee ewe wee Ghete se eorvie 
iNew Orontorn. cease cciees © oc 


Ottawa otc Canes mee es 


Jey Piey ASODIIGlcwoasoag socuntn 
Pembroke pees aac aren fas < 
ECT Rene Acero ao eee 


EX CLOM ee eon ta cares 


entire way eee eee era eat uaest 
Ste Catharineseussssee seer 
Staelin omeasinnee scm sec nacines 
SAN ee eee Oe ance eunaiee 


DLUMNCOS Sateen Os Sena mee ae 
Srommlookoultemas cst cteciste 
aaviAavel ISN Soadoos coawognEe 
Sine iOyRalses. - ooke Obs Goench nor 
rverasorn JIE Sa Sc ose dooms 
RAUIGHOWEANS, anda SER AOR DO noOnC 
Ajivotnmiieacanans ¢ A EST REO 
MMonontoseee tc ee eres 
A Rey aMule) slain tne Lecce s MOIS mee 


Wie tlenmcll ates ete pcre stele ore 


FSET CLO War epee ey eee ere ce 
DAUD Me. Section sketeoets 


The | BEY Shree: Bok cr ec AORN RE Ser ln 





Vacancies 


during 


59,127 
231 
760 














Reported| Unfilled 


_ 
wo 
wo 
Oo 


jaa 
fos) 
ie a 
So 











67,802 
164 
535 
561 








Referred 


to 


vacancies| Regular 














Applicants 
Placements 
Casual 
32,011 6,261 
220 3 
510 14 
165 50 
OPA EO A as eee 
141 iL 
520 65 
145 35 
29 6 
211 44 
180 39 
pel 12 
451 46 
32 4 
65 8 
693 71 
270 16 
40 29 
65 23 
201 69 
2,657 749 
34 2 
114 4 
WEDS ee aa da oe 
LOO Bee’. Renee ee 
683 53 
1 31 
675 63 
184 hk 
58 6 
aif § 
1,410 489 
328 30 
38 2 
786 44 
566 60 
914 154 
PAM 46 
1,055 96 
eal 464 
216 20 
BY Ne oo 
Weal 17 
85 29 
285 4 
47 145) 
950 17 
Ti earache 
3 aoe, ae oie 
183 3 
607 92 
171 43 
571 36 
646 35 
86 5 
35 23 
82 35 
129 34 
77 29 
697 199 
516 82 
8,507 2,166 
218 2; 
CGM lrenel cacti ete 
74 40 
778 29 
SN dee eres Bin 
963 430 
136 oS 
4,059 1,846 
508 58 
94 ie 
127 10 
274 13 
A UNG seats eietens 
3.011 ioe 











Unplaced 
end of 
period 











Unplaced 
as at 
May 23 
1951 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL E 
FIVE WEEKS MARCH 30 TO MAY 3, 
AS AT MAY 23, 1 




















Source: Form UIC 761 
oO EE ——————————————— 






































MPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
951— Concluded 




















1038 
































Vacancies Applicants 
is- nplaced 
Office Reported | Unfilled ee Referred Pistomenta Unplaced “ he at 
during end of : to end of May 23 
5 : during ‘ Seriod yar 
period period period vacancies! Regular | Casual 1951 
Suiskatchewan..............-- 6,147 2,348 6, 633 5,788 3,198 781 7,468 4,154 
DHEA oap.nvanaodeeeoGb00Kde 228 48 192 248 185 6 210 To: 
Moose lawae i career 673 330 722 57 376 44 685 407 
North Battleford....... scat 239 123 197 189 135 1 625 410 
Prince Al peLten. senaeieisiele cl ot 362 144 572 334 176 40 Li3la 740 
IRGralie lesa ship te SoamOn ee OMnnE 7) 2M) 658 2,258 Qs? 1,146 402 1,454 615 
Saskatoon..... Neo OCS 1,779 689 1,981 1,574 817 258 1,953 1,363 
SiwattrOCurrentheesaci au eer t 185 112 160 iis 120 1 310 158 
Weyburn..... ea Pee 156 109 158 ith 87 4 145 39 
Worktoneasesseces sialete Bmereretere 315 135 393 268 156 25 709 347 
Alberta see ction oe ee oe wie 12,138 4,611 13,392 11,932 6,470 1,744 10,333 7,387 
Bilairmmore atc sc ae tenis oy 195 95 119 87 EASE | Oh eis er. 121 125 
(CHIH ald 6 aot Gen OEE ae coo Or 4,656 1,210 5,270 4,942 2,614 667 3,590 2, 300 
rumalhellerine sates celeritete lore 103 15 148 96 SO leer 230 184 
BiGdunontontree eae selec 5,320 2,587 6,378 5, 456 2,581 1,003 4,657 3,138 
EGSOM ec cotreartin rare ele treveferalioicte’ ole 121 76 111 76 VAG Gileertey step ca 113 85 
Methbrid genre. seem -c 1e325 443 870 965 1DS 66 773 475 
Medicine) Elaitanssesiene aero clen: 231 88 253 228 tot 5 369 191 
Ried convents. tect ste oie 189 147 243 82 40 3 480 389 
British Columblia............. 15,680 4,613 24, 640 15,507 8,714 2,129 27,234 22,306 
(oni lliwacl: Wea c aereiett a eter 6.2 405 72 424 515 281 75 807 492 
Courtenay reece t= teinvele ets 333 115 201 212 310 10 173 127 
@ranbroo legac acwisie o s(eeser6)oueys 109 52 223 92 34 9 521 318 
Dawsoni@reeks-.scutecmeaieisies 137 14 146 133 133 Mie neets ecak 158 84 
IDNs coco e dante Oe no Go G 437 82 434 431 266 16 217 208 
ERA TIN OO DS Meme teieertee or eleiere 408 130 398 301 Ait laa nasa Z 323 208 
ERGO WIGS areircreere ate tele he tse rer 103 13 197 108 64 19 873 541 
IN AMATO see roe eieie o- eleielere.s.01 242 36 482 326 149 32 504 391 
ENTGISOM eee ras Seas ave kote iat ciation: 250 40) 248 273 193 18 458 209 
New Westminster............ 926 166 2,870 1.088 542 Dol 3,700 3,276 
Benticton ssa ccce an necrs aeons 144 10 171 155 123 5 651 343 
PortwAlberntvcccec<os1se-o secre 367 69 340 388 249 20 147 138 
Prince George............+- 879 158 1,410 940 720 51 651 544 
LINCO eke UPEl bree = bre eleleleies)<)s 770 257 581 586 538 14 334 110 
rinCetvOWsncacace scale seine teres 120 8 103 136 107 1 41 10 
(erie a aa Se eee ERO 248 43 334 262 185 icy 615 Bor 
WANCOU VEL ae eaic cree sie levers in ielere fede4 2,574 13,624 7,656 3,298 1,354 14,677 12,869 
VERNON Sore cteersia cic cic ieeloreerer eee 224 63 219 147 121 ye 495 358 
WiChOlIG certian. 2c one eae 1,489 44] 2,053 1,569 827 230 Wes} 1, 667 
Wihitehors@ss cen o's o.ces se cen. 355 270 182 189 316 1 166 86 
Canada sees oc eee 142, 905 58,102 | 196,559 | 132,490 78,897 15,543 | 218,368 | 165,319 
NERS Serle eicicts wis) winvelaisteisverniats 101, 606 41,148 139,931 91,254 59,215 8,499 163,988 114, 894 
Hemalesy. Siaecccocne cents te ..| 41,299 16, 954 56, 628 41,236 19, 682 7,044 54,380 50,425 
TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 1941-1951 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 
Applications Placements 
Year ES 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
(UGYUIh. 0 le spend dae AIRS Be RR rte Paes tier Ao 568, 695 262,767 831, 462 331,997 175,766 507,763 
1942 . ll Sts ee eS ee eR Gane 4.0 See 1,044,610 499,519 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895,621 
OA ee ese RE eons fishes oy eaeuat sven ie ay ESTERS 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1,239,900 704,126 1,944,026 
NG ie ete eI tthe,» svagnier «tenes Salepenonensvers 1,583,010 902,273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638 , 063 INHER A 
QA MRR hac ES et oo cisne aie cialocss Sc eveexeteneter cis 1, 855,036 661,948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397 , 940 1,493,581 
PUG Ie Ae Ba) ee re ns Seon a ekataterarere. osrerekereebetie 1,464, 533 494,164 1,958, 697 624,052 235, 360 859,412 
(OVI. = SOR IE es «ae eR ar ig et AA 0 A 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
OARS Steere nce haan nese & Cfopet anne a 1,197, 295 459, 332 1,656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
[EVA 2 5 ah heh PRR IN Pre eee epee’ St tres 1, 295, 690 494,956 1,790, 646 464, 363 219,816 684,179 
‘VND on cial s cacy RRA le ee ea Rese eee 1,500,763 575, 813 2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 790, 802 
USP Silo (GSP etapa oe pene ieee ae Ucar 540,014 200, 426 740, 440 181,123 88 , 223 264,346 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 























At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants! 

SE LO INR I A roc li Ic foleen oi se Cire SOR Tn eae 2,644, 000 2,357, 800 286, 200 

FATT eae, cee NO i epee REL, oS qe tots ake ea ON es hac 2,715,000 2,449, 600 265, 400 

WU Se NG Ral Be Re ge ek ee ae ae oe ee oC es 2,659, 000 2,449, 100 209, 900 

AfubsVely Covet ne inten tiane Ait ho menos RE DRS Oe) Renee Oa on Ries iii ie anne an 2,690,000 2,543, 500 146, 500 

UBS: sce 5 8 hes Sepia © HPP Eee aiact Steril Gta and Me 6 4 ara oe ea ae ee 2,733, 000 2,623, 600 109, 400 

LANTOS Res eRe ck ea Lee end oe ace REL AR ace ora 2,735,000 2,642,500 92,500 

PS DDE TIOOC TN i eireeaens ore occ aye EI cer, ae OL rade, ie 2,763,000 2,664, 100 98,900 

OCLO DERE: CSE nate ar RO Oe Re he ee a 2,811,000 Dole COO 79,300 

INO Veer eee ae eel oe ene ee ELE Pensa ees Seabee ae 2,838,000 2,747,700 90, 300 

December sere mae ne ee ENE os AR ae ak nas hoe ven wG 2,910,000 2,785, 200 124, 800 
NESS evatieniayee ee ees Oa Ye ee a ee ee) ee 2) ee a oe 2,911,000 2,720,900 190, 100/2 
Her Gaver oth) aS oh eens tat SEER aw ces Seinen on bee P. 2,917,000 2,669, 400 247, 600/2 
NCAT C lee ek, SRT Pee oe I es cl SREB | Oe I oh od a i ats 2,905, 000 2,661, 200 243, 800/2 








1 Ordinary claimants signing live unemployment register on last working day of the preceding month. 
2 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF 
DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF APRIL 30, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


































































































6 days 73 days 
Province and Sex Toran and ee ee ee pate a 
under aye 2S aN ays over 
INiaiwiaboyouavell have E314 ee eG eon eG ao an. 3,943 79 ily 470 tess 674 537 
IMSL Oe ae Se eee Te ee Re 3,849 758 166 456 1,286 661 522 
enidlesen. sere Re ees eee 94 21 4 14 Dik 13 15 
Pnmeesskciwarcielslancleen erential ee 1,061 82 41 120 278 188 352 
ING SG Meets foe, Bees ee ek Ss ee eh oe 902 63 35 105 240 164 295 
Gime Ga pene APS oo cutesne Sec ecle ons fans: 159 19 6 15 38 24 57 
INOVAO COLD Ae nae Oe 8 5 ieee ae gh: 8,865 1,441 681 1,199 1,974 Tals 2,255 
UCT don 6. usenet pier hicr SSRs Cicer In aS So iae 1,457 1,270 598 1,044 1, 641 1,058 1,846 
JE CRON ER 6 emai ohe Sete ene aes Bae ae 1, 408 171 83 155 333 257 409 
INiexgy TRUE AVOS. Geog acroenbapeoonenc ane 9,932 2,456 , 202 1,457 1,670 1,083 2,064 
ENA wh Ree tic ath PIR CPM Aino Sr es 8,625 2,279 1,096 1,294 1,478 893 1,585 
[eranealoue.. athe Res foie Cee ee Pee 1,307 177 106 163 192 190 479 
QUGDEC eae ee aver ac tigs fein eae eats 54,983 10,841 5,048 8,437 11,059 6,326 Tate 
UE Weekes ee, Sn 3 Se ee ee ee One eS ee 43,498 8,336 3, 845 7,036 9, 253 Bales 9,895 
VGN e e030 Ve veen Os, Gee Re nS ek ae a ee ee 11,485 2,505 1,203 1,401 1,806 1,193 DRO 
WUtALTO Mee ee eee NaS pee See: 30, 609 7,802 2, 622 By 83 4,674 3,212 8,574 
Via Leen Ren Ah he oe ao tee 20,391 4,969 1,782 Deo2o 3, 100 2,208 5, 809 
[eT atl Cee rt rics ators erence: 10,218 2,833 840 1, 202 1,574 1,004 2,765 
INTO ates Meret tet ius <5 aes oe Ryo reese 9,094 iL tinyess 636 1,056 1,387 1, 238 3, 204 
EWE anaes tes dalek Ack yo) 5 ear Bnei Oana 6,019 901 370 661 929 811 2,347 
IRATE BY oe, EA ee ae eee Se WV A5) 672 266 395 458 427 857 
Saskatche walters selmnre byt, com rne: on 4,740 492 253 468 762 780 1,985 
INN ES 20 te. Soret en ee emer. Se ee 3,714 368 206 BD 595 595 ore 
Gorriall ements tee these trots atceat re 1,026 124 47 93 167 185 410 
JENIN GES RLEE ES Bitte ol ct eae oP ak RENN, Tec 8,763 3,096 434 eps 1,100 836 1,944 
Vict eae Septet ps cites deh cts: cocsanes ee eve 7,295 2,879 324 1,194 847 614 1,437 
Laem, coos tutte Come cer air asin ee 1,468 Pie 110 159 253 ary 507 
Eribisn @olumipiaeee seta. merle cee cent oar 16,876 Bos 1,693 2,072 tayo 2,130 5,027 
Vial Cope Ae. hens rae toa: cae aes 12,311 2,487 iL eewl li R527 iL ACIS) 1,447 3,738 
IHREN ISA 6 6 eae oss MSD ON cig Bote Moe 4,565 876 376 545 796 683 1, 289 
ARGS Dees os aR Bin bec ote oe cen ties ees 148, 866 31,925 12,780 20,357 26, 808 17,782 39,214 
IM BS ae ce See once Areic Aak okt At eae 114,061 24,310 9,739 Gree o 21,164 13,584 29,049 
LESH OHTA = cls ee IS ls A ee a 34, 805 7,615 3,041 4,142 5,644 4,198 10, 165 
1 Includes 992 supplementary benefit claimants. 
TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, 
FEBRUARY, 1942 TO APRIL, 1951 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
ASTON CHONG reo oy RSD Sb ote | 8 CREE: 4,637 ok 20,412 71,932 63,681 | 100,304 | 126,649 | 182,053 172, 269 
IMEC ENB io car oF 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59, 098 47,141 76, 723 93,463 | 109,282 109,709 
Wisiiie Hick Me. oes. 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43,675 63, 869 88,786 | 119,533 109, 764 
SDT, st aes 2,925 3,953 6, 463 8,430 | 35,781 35,859 | 48,963 | 58,141 80,028 75, 242 
INE 7a, a eee ss a 2,799 2,027 4,654 8,825 | 34,777 BES MURY ||. BRIBE | BRS GS || AlN oo sone 
INTE), Be 5)2 0 4,629 1,772 3,226 10, 857 30, 646 Dil OO) 31,543 44,783 DZS Galera kee as 
Jee oc ae eta 2,668 1, 087 3,106 10,886 | 27,576 20, 034 30, 487 ASI AS OMnlMee 35029 lee enn 
ATIPTISEME A): kobe 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 Dowliis 17, 281 24,972 | 50,291 (HT EGTI Awhee aoe 
September......... 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 28,555 20, 883 28,1438 51,935 ADO tome se 
Octobersee. s.r 1,058 1,475 6, 222 BOR len 34,891 29, 369 38,104 69, 349 OD a aie eS ok. 
November......... 1,748 2,896 GL) |) Bbipakty lai ailal 42,385 66, 426A SS Sale GarOlhGn leer atc. . 
December.......... Brood 6,562 PaO Olea eter AT On eion oon LOD Oo Ou elas One OCaml aa elon nieeamne ee 
Pca wee 26,924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 442,854 | 649,090 | 933,832 |1,050,979 | 466,984 
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TABLE E-4.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY 
PROVINCES, APRIL, 1951 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
See eS ee aaT ee 


Disposal of Claims (including claims 








Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 
Province Total Entitled Not 
Oo Bane Pending 


Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed 
of Benefit Benefit 


| | ee a eee 


Newsfounclamdlnss apie tise ss sas eee creates ste 2,045 1,903 142 2,686 741 1,945 509 
Princesa ward ilslandenscricc de aire. oer 267 192 75 378 278 100 45 
INGha ER OONE Rae Soeecdaanpaberddeaaacsdac 3,681 2,404 RePE 4,320 3,244 1,076 770 
IN Ea BYRD DITE A ALG] <r me nts orncrekgena nites ie OMe Cra G 5 5, 636 3,913 1,723 6,053 4,393 1,660 1,168 
ra Tiel oyeros, amen elie hr Ree Skea 2 ac 27,871 20, 333 7,538 31,917 22,261 9, 656 6,639 
GQuick S pened Geta cere nemtonccdtag 18, 841 12,357 6,484 19, 294 14,415 4,879 4,227 
IN Arti eae he an tet ee eren b aateen aetoe orate Ao tale 3, (30 2,283 1,452 4,118 2,956 Latoz 726 
Pci kewnalele\welern cance doonoetoghooads voduntir 1,520 1,101 419 1, 853 1,179 674 275 
MTD ORCA eT ese Nace ie asuarsreumtsse s seketans 3,678 2,868 810 4,849 3,910 939 917 
British Col utn bias teeters tee eter ccrterss 7,968 4,917 3,051 8,565 6, 293 Oe 202 2,044 

Motalua@anada eA prilel GO ler ceteiserttel= 75,2421 52,271 22,971 84,0332] 59,670 24,363 17,320 

Total Canada, March 1951............ 109, 764 81,930 27, 834 111,819 68, 001 43,818 26,140 

Total Canada, April 1950............. 80,028 52,113 27,915 86,615 65, 901 20,714 21,639 





1 In addition, revised claims received numbered 14,422. 2In addition, 14,905 revised claims were disposed OL, | Of 
these, 1,148 were special requests not granted, and 1,148 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,757 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-5.—_REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
ee 
Month of Month of 
April 19511] April 1950? 





Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement 





Clecane ballot dts cs irc kee aise 2c ba tetas « SoC «eae 1 og harm 16,094 13,029 
r 

Claimants Disqualified— hed 
Notaunemployed ....cgesc ears oo boule eins bce + vvenls 2ty Gicle obere aiaieie © eictale aisha 9 sio+ 0 2 ~ Sa ale ere ale) Ona 2,299 
Not capable of and not available for work...........6.eseee eset erence eee e eee ee eens 1,419 1,023 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute. ......---. 22. .ccecs cece cree eet e ee cence seeeceees 81 575 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work............eee cece eee eee e eee 1,602 1,011 
Discharged for misconduct........... 2.20. c cece nce e cence nec ee renter e eects eresereees 622 818 
Voluntarily left employment without just Cause.......... eee rece eee e eee eee erect ees 4,758 3,792 
(Oe romeo acc ee EU Gen a db bndionesccoeneor mano. codhoongoe gt. RMU nOURDO COD aODe Or 1,919 728 
iat i ee re Wars See tcc SM AOOC OUD ON OOO OE UOC IO. GEO OCONG 29,672 23,275 





1 Claimants disqualified include 4,534 on revised and 755 on supplementary benefit claims. 

2 1950 data relate to regular claimants only. 

3 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to caryy out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-6._PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


_—————————— 














Number Month of April, 1951 
Receiving 

Provi Benefit Number Number bs 

rovince in Last Com- of Days mount of 
Week of the] mencing Benefit Bee 
Month! Benefit Paid a 

ING WOLD GAT Op ccs bocce oeters dice ccchalotwvs wate Sitertheteloe 2. cteletten ater cteraoraters 1,938 1,269 74,571 191,410 
Princesdd war delsland ss; $<. 3.25. ae le ee ee ee eer eaerets 1,192 390 35, 621 83, 602 
Nova Scotian ti. es.. < ccs oes «isetige free gy ceive © <9 dee eretenelal gies 6, 697 3,570 193,999 475, 886 
ING Ww BTUUS WIC Le ie end gene seotee cuckereth cides oly Sree OR Td earn tnefenskersketetems 7,165 3,030 146, 267 367, 402 
(8) 51e, ol ONE SSE Ben ORME SrpADnichScbe nci cca taro a. kae on oo 39,559 20, 244 1,081, 694 2,690, 026 
COEATIO sia slater d's < 4a otsielecole gy > 2 eens fe ikle eeeieasenraid eles ar -Loeie react 23, 127 12,079 641, 451 1,569,313 
Nir GO Dis eee eae cok caren ee eee ce ie eid eerie 7,029 2,966 195,309 473, 246 
SEPSTSE Hel ato hi gs | ea ene Rie Se en oe odacAmonatanon 4,118 1,505 146, 089 361, 022 
PANDO. aan aioe ea 2 ene ele siete rs cio ori © Hyd miriam mies > Sala are eta esas ages 5,794 3,060 177, 895 456, 428 
Dit sins CO LUT 1A neccd diese ces Ne tee gal ate. tierra ar ec anti eget ro maton 12,805 6, 124 394, 664 1,010, 825 
totale @anada, Ajoril, 0G] seereacertceerece cit att eaten 109, 424 54,744 | 3,087,560 7,679, 160: 
ovale @anaca, Manca 105 geass enna tetas tinct, moet aneytato aerate 147, 162 68,445 | 4,192,575 10, 467, 147 
Totals Canada, April. 195 0seeersie ashra nate eee oe teen aieerorerer 186, 093 59,965 | 4,670,731 11,353, 188 


eee  — — an EE eT 


1 Week containing last day of April. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


a 










On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
Percent- 


age Retail 
Increase nel aR ee ane 
pee Total Food Rent and Clothing Furnish: nse ndex 


ht ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 18 Services modities 





only) t 
TOA eee eo eiatecs || ioeto pete f= 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
1OODR ak cn ore eee tne: 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
1099 Wet ae free toner: 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98 2 
TI Ve fai. beetechorgy rn nora IEEE ORS coor 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
1945 Sie Sac Lote 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
1OAG Sones oe 22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
19474 So es B44 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
1043 ee es acts 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
JiQAG Se netrenerol: 59-8 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1949 
JanUAaALyieeeeeee Eece 58-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
Mebruakyeeeenaeer §8+2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
Marchese aoe en 57-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-5 
IA Dril ever reerr ees 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
Mayen ere cee: 58+2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183°3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
Tuneeset anes 59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
Dulivipee eecee trees 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-3 
Ae ustedes 61-6 162-8 209 -2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61:0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
October= ss e2e aa 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
INovembers assess =: 60-4 161-7 203°3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167°4 130-2 185-7 
December eee 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
1950 - 
JanUarye see os- see 69-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
Mebruaryiceers oes 60-3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
Marche wacesc see 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166+3 132-1 185-8 
IN dlls Soo cates oo 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
EURa2t, no co ROMER © Big 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
Tune wstewe hee ee 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188°3 
Tul yond esis 66-2 167-5 214:3 134-9 137-7 180°7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
INUPUSG sce sone Sake 67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September...---...- 68-5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
October. 3.5. 020e5<« 693 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November. en aes.) 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
December... --r=-- 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
1951 
FANUAnY. eens cree 71-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3 
Hebruaryecssee ces: 73-8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
Mar chieterrck cers 78-3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207°9 
TN eo lO RR beetles oan ocr 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
Ma viiatteunm dora cers 80-6 182-0 235 +4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
Une Aer reer te 82:6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 141-6 214-0 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 =100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY 1951 





Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











Total 
May 11) \-Apal 2.4, May1, Food Rent Fuel 
1950 1951 1951 

Is UME pee Socmeian eee 155-5 169-2 169-4 225-5 119-5 142-8 
Shed One ee ae a ac 159-4 176-9 177-4 225-8 122-9 138-4 
MOnuresilingre.cs: 25 oe 166-2 186-3 187-2 249-1 136-1 140-2 
ELOLOMLON ep aie tie 160-6 178-3 178-6 225-7 143-0 168-8 
Wintipeg..as..-. +. 159-3 175-6 175-7 239-4 130-1 124-9 
Saskatoon.......... 164-7 178-9 179-0 240-6 128-6 145-9 
Edmonton.......... 160-4 174-7 175-3 242.2 122-6 114-6 
Wancouvert:. ne... 166-2 182-6 182-9 240-0 127-4 162-1 








Home 
Clothing Furnish- Miscel- 
ings and | laneous 
Services 
213-1 177-3 130-1 
220-4 187-5 141-2 
192-0 203-8 137-0 
202-3 191-8 139-6 
192-8 195-0 133-0 
204-3 195-9 130-3 
207-8 185-5 135-0 
209-5 187-8 143-7 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 


actual levels of living costs as between 


cities. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Base: August, 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
























































; Price 
2 ae - Dee May May May May April May 
Commodities Per | 1941 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1951 | 1951 | May 

Beet asinlom: stea eae. Adfasee esse lb. 120-7 155-6 175-3 206-5 252-3 355-0 | 358-5 100-8 
IBeetanounemstedics 0 eee: sty t kral cies lb. 125-7 168-8 192-0 227-4 282-3 393-7 398-7 95-3 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... lb. 125-5 176-1 201-3 232-6 283-9 389-8 394°6 90-9 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed.....| lb. 132-7 162-3 186-8 235-8 305-0 444.4 451-8 73°2 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb. 136-7 169-0 194-0 | 256-3 3389:0 | 509-3 | 518-8 70°8 
Wealmirontrolls boneless tases ome ss. lb. 139-3 174-6 174-6 238-5 313-6 448-1 451-5 78-4 
Mamipwleoroaste te was. awa. See ce ss Vb. 109-9 152-8 157-4 195-8 257-4 315-1 319-3 91-2 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut.......... lb. 125-3 158-1 172-9 203-8 229-2 353 °5 247-8 65-7 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off.........| Ib. 127-0 159-7 178-0 220-5 259-3 306-9 302-7 57-5 
Bacon, side, faney, sliced, rind-off..... lb. 132-3 157-2 180-9 218-6 229-5 217-1 216-0 81-7 
onc pures packaveus ia.) eess sees Nae lb. 151-3 172-8 242-1 243 -0 196-5 289-9 286-4 31-9 
SHOLLCHING wpa CKACC HME) rr euro .e lb. 134-7 138-9 215-3 218-1 227-8 DAP IOM 274-9 39°8 
Eggs, grade A, Large, carton.......... doz. 156-4 143-1 144-5 169-0 174-1 206-4 219-2 68-5 

nats Ds coiask DuB Oa ate A SNE Sen RE ee qt. 111-0 96-3 139-4 158-7 164-2 eal 178-0 19-4 
ee Creamery. Orimuseria. dae cela a lb. 140-5 164-1 186-1 264-1 227-1 285-5 241-4 65-7 
Cheese, jolkeyan, Tail Sy Nan caccanmoocce pkg. 174-6 167-3 175-9 214-8 228-2 242-4 244-6 32-8 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped..........| Ib. 106-5 106-3 107-9 149-2 165-1 183-9 183-9 11-7 
Hitoureat | MpurpOse men. be eete oats nee lb. 127-3 124-2 124-2 187-9 218-2 224-2 227-2 7-6 
RoUedsOats mpAcCkacee mame s vance: lb. 112-0 114-0 125-1 150-4 155-2 200-7 202-2 13-4 
WS Ornivtiakes* 18-070 won baie naiecioak sais <3 pkg. 101-1 100-0 105-4 155-4 162-0 179-3 181-4 16-9 
‘Tomatoes, canned, 22’s.......-....--.- tin 129-9 137-7 170-8 250-0 200-9 213-0 220-4 23-7 
TELE ULU Cy Ane i a ti ee UE tin 117-5 121-7 132-5 152-5 146-7 154-0 155-5 19-9 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20 OZ. a6 55i) aan 128-3 132-7 147-8 195-6 185-8 176-6 177-5 19-6 
Beans, (CNR Soe, Sea cine Roaerrae Siu? carn tye eae lb. 129-4 137-3 178-4 302-0 262-7 301-3 303 -4 15-1 
WOMOnsTCOO KING = eaerme we eee eee se lb. 108-2 155-1 159-2 261-2 138-8 126-5 132-2 7-0 
IBOLALOCSHINO Mw  -ntabloss sense me. al eLON Ds 89-9 160-4 136-6 210-1 149-5 132-0 131-2 29-5 
Pius. foxillkeronental levees 2 wo ane orm oc lb. 115-8 136-8 177-2 176-3 184-2 244-2 245-9 28-3 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 127-8 172+2 145-0 127-2 156-0 159-9 24-1 
Wrancesss ®alitormigeeee need. wkiee : doz. 132-5 153-9 Teyf/ 385) 125-9 137-9 165-2 157-6 43-5 
Anolis omen rte cae Pe ee 4 doz 111-3 145-5 140-3 128-3 136-0 175-9 174-1 28-4 
JEW Giphyyoenay, Here | ococoteopeuee. jar 111-3 122-4 145-5 157-1 148 -0 165°5 166-0 29-2 
IRCA Chess LOLOZ tee eel eat oacnina twos tin 101-5 105-6 129-9 155:3 142-6 151-4 152-1 23-1 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 0z............. jar 118-3 131-1 136-2 150-2 142-1 152-5 154-0 21-0 
(Clarina Shanta); Salo, ab icles neeMA eR oeEG tin 138-0 157-7 180-4 192-1 179-9 198-5 199-0 34-5 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... lb. 132-3 132-3 147-7 149-2 150-8 191-7 191-7 12-3 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package....| Ib. 131-3 134-9 150-8 154-0 155-6 | 201-2 | 201-2 13-0 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... lb. 141-6 | 132-0 146-7 181-7 | 188-8 | 3809-5 | 310-0 107-0 
ANeay alhyel ctaee tl od ee Aen oe ean eran pkg. 145-2 131-6 149-3 174-1 176:5 184-4 185-1 53-8 





* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to May 1951 prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 


(ee eee eS 




































































Beef Pork 
Se eee es 2 
E os E 
| 3 3 3 
“ © - = Onn ath pe 
; gq. | 8% 8 © 2 =e am ac 
Locality P po | oe |"o a 3 SS ies] 84 
“4 nd Gi | sul Re Fe gmt ae Ue 
$ Fi Ra |) eae eo 2 Se | Sel | Sys 
aes ae Bat 8 RS 53 96 ae Sw a9 as 
RS a oo) RO MO | £2 wee) | apa 2 a 
res | ets oad ene al ee | ee el ae meas 
Se) 88) 526] 58) 62 | ga | 2S) Be) gate 
n Ss fac ~Q MN > 4 Fa oy ~Q 
a ee i ee ee ere ere I 
cts cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts cts 
N undland— b a - a a 
hb pies Ai te Mac acetectatoos 1094 aoe HI |. YAY Inga den siloscos ssltroo sunt 76:8 | 71-7 78°38 
P.E.I.— a a a 
9 = Charlottetowl...----20+sces see 106-3 | 88-0 | 81:0 | 68-5 | 61-3 |...-.-.|.-+-+-- Gio) |p ASE oa see 
Nova Scotia— a . 
Oe PALS ¢cupuoeonnGous sopUDoUcaTonS 101-1 | 95-3 | 87-5 | 71-7} 70-5 },...... 82-41 67-0 | 58-3} 82-2 
a a 
4 Sydney. rs gfonsamieninmisisinier eee ees 105-5 | 97-0 | 80-4] 68-2] 69-4 ].......J.--.+-- 68-4 | 61:6 | 89-5 
New Brunswick— a a 
5==Moncton eee epee cee ee eerste 98-8 | 92-1| 87-2| 68-5 | 66-5 |.......]-.----. 68-1 | 59-9 | 78-7 
a a 
(Fai UOlWNic pootpobcoTgeconedsg50 101-6 95-3 85-6 73-4 ORE ISnean 86-6 67-4 58-1 82-1 
Quebec— 
(A COULLINUIAE Re eee tee trl 125-3 | 116-7 | 100-3 | 78-5 | 65-6 ]....... 91-7 | 65-4] 60-2 | 84-8 
a 
CES aig ganas anocboucconductoour 108-8 | 101-5 95-2 71-6 69-3 73-1 88-2 61-8 55-1 71-6 
a 
9 —QuebeCs.acecsce << cleiesieiicls 0s 90s 110-8 | 105-5 91-4 72-4 67-7 75-8 88-2 58-5 52-5 75:8 
10=Sherbrookese aceite leak erential 100-0 | 100-0 89-3 72-0 69-1 TOs Gill ctetsteneners 65-1 56-4 79-6 
a 
Lil==Sore leer orienta oreieleVeisteretsts's 108-1 | 103-1 94-0 69-2 RASTA Wine oie a hacia io ce 61°9 52-2 73°8 
a 
10 =Threoehiv elisa ceeel ser ser eel: 121-0 | 105-0 84-7 69-3 Gif Wie seks sollte patensietere 62-7 55-1 76-0 
Ontario— 
13 Cornwall’) epecte te ete ete icietele oroin ote 92-8 | 92-2 88-6 FRI M afC4 Bienes aiacas OS 64-6 He 7 77-1 
a a ‘ 
CE eyes WANG Belo asqgooccacnooopunces 93-3 88-9 91-4 71-4 Foe 4 Gl eere mie ate iisicrernteiene 65-3 56°6 81-5 
a P 
G8 Hheabliveice oh corm coccoonnoodo0cKC 99-9 96-1 93-4 76-7 72-4 78+2 93-1 67-7 53-8 77:6 
a 
ri env tons nu cocsesoooundoonasusus 96-7 95-5 90-5 75-4 OF OIAIS 28 Sari 100-7 68-6 54-0 80-6 
a 
Storey BENZ, sRocgoanuoucocooKG0cde 95-3 94-3 90-0 75-1 (LB al\ctte neha | eatstenenets 67:4 56-6 80-0 
WES Oth en aa eneunondS coseaaaooodar 97-8 94°2 92-6 76°8 70:8 71-5 87-0 67°9 55-2 76-1 
19—Sault Ste. Marie 98-4 97-1 87-0 74:7 UABOPAA | 5c Bind (ea o OF 68-0 wee 80-2 
20 —Sud buryin este «ie eikienen retort 90-7 90-3 83-0 70-3 GO Eee teres 82-3 61-4 56-3 75°9 
Dy EBS4 Wheaben tlt Mie ee i Ook Ao Ocoee coi & 100-7 99-0 92-8 75°3 TPO es en Seon 103-3 65:5 57:3 80°5 
99 Toronto eee eee eer ere 98-4 94-1 96-4 78-2 73°2 79-0 94-1 68-8 52-4 76°38 
a 
Oo Win dsotn. cece cee siete actietee 753 eG Sse OO Ole Mev Ae 2a sentioe 2 liererenene oye 91:0 | 65-9 | 53-7] 76-1 
Manitoba— a 
DA Brandon ccc sates © sls als eho ietoterstisle 92-8 80:0) Irarscors ats 67-5 ides Gull xerctererate'lleterees rere G20 meee 82-0 
d 
Qh—= WANN PCR nae seine aeveisieleisierctelc etetiete 95-4 91-0 94-8 73-1 (CTE 80-0 86-5 61-2 60-3 81-0 
Saskatchewan— a 
26 —MioOSe Da Wino creche »cusattiecici a sbaiepeicieus 92-3 87-0 88-7 72-9 71-4 72-5 89-2 66-4 58-0 81-5 
a 
i= RO LIN Gare cose sselNaloielshershe: seatieres-aloyerensts 91-2 87-1 86-2 70-0 71-2 79-7 84-6 63-8 57-7 86:9 
a d 
Se Saskatoon gencce «sie joterore a cereisietatnote 90-9 87-6 86-1 69-5 71-6 77-0 87-0 61-3 59-7 84-5 
Alberta— d 
ES Oniltniaieaeaacudagnwocooomanodotc 97-7 92-5 96-1 78-8 72°7 89°7 93-2 66-0 63-7 87-3 
a 
30 Drumibellerari neers aeae 96-0 93-4 90-7 71-6 O82 Se cect 69-0 61-7 86-7 
a a 
81 Hidunontonvs s,s nsxntee scree enter oiters 93-9 88-6 90-2 67-5 70-0 78-8 88-3 61-4 54-8 87-6 
British Columbia— 
52= Prince Rlperte: aasetentreeeeter eee 110-0 | 101-0 | 101-0 73°3 TLS O Ale eto 95-0 70°7 70°3 92-2 
a 
Boel Talla hot os ele cee Pee Oo || Choi || (Yo) |) 7Asios! |) VAS oan 100-7 | 75-3 | 68-7} 98-1 
d 
Hd ViANCOUVELs 2:26 cect asin cect ce 109-5 97-0 | 105-1 83-8 77-3 84-0 93-6 70-2 59-2 90-0 
B= VAICCOL aoe cain cis oloreieod Sierererorete er eraueaates 111-0 | 100-9 | 101-9 77-5 82-4 83-0 | 104-0 70-0 60-7 90-8 
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2 eOige| 23 |e | 2 
Localit © © e > 7 =e) o 
‘ ie ae SP aoe) eee. 8 . 
7d 74 : q =e _® a. a do 
-3 ae 30a Cates 28/62] 3 a - 
Cee eee ee cea ao |r a bade 
BOA Reet fee) aes | oh el ee) Crea 
oH oe 5 he aed Oe R U3 Pee ee N 
aS | S81 8) ah} 88) 82) SE | &8) ee | BS 
4 7) ca) = Q oO aa] ia a S) 
cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts. cts cts. cts 
Newfoundland— f 
1 Sie ohns eee ae eee aR oe 41-9 80-8 29) (0g eee oe 33°3 10-7 8-7 15-2 19-8 
g 
P.E.I.— 
O= Charlotte wlaasseee seme jacee 29-9 40-7 | 62-6 16-0 70-2 | 34-0 10-7 8-3 12-2 18-1 
Nova Scotia— g 
Sabla ta pete eerenG aorrn aot tah hae 32°8 40-5 68-3 19-0 70-1 33-5 12-0 7:9 14-2 17-5 
Ar VIOLIN CNG atevtyer tS xs ee othe «atest lovers sve 31-3 39-4 729 20-0 73-4 34-7 12-8 8-2 13-3 | 18-9 
New Brunswick— 
=I MOM CLO Ma marsranistenst otto erckacle- sisters 32-6 40-1 68-5 19-0 69-9 33°0 11-3 8-0 14-4 17-9 
: 
Geshe dels  eeeead ocr oceeos ern. 32-7 40-6 70-4 20-0 | 68-5 | 33-7 12-7 7:9 13-6 | 17-6 
Quebec— | 
THAOliniveasish tn measduolemAsoee teas 33°6 41-5 71-1 19-0 65-5 34-9 12-8 8-2 15-0 18-2 
S==Vombren laser sires tcleisincitiae ree 31-0 | 39-0 70:3 19-0 63-7 32-5 11-3 7:3 13-3 | t6-4 
GE) WEI OG teareatatseints olsve arto sei ouavorniss ate 30-7 38-9 71-5 19-0 64-7 33-2 11-0 7-2 13-4 | 17-0 
10—Sherbrookesssemcecesesec eee 33°3 39-0 71-2 19-0 63-1 32-5 11-6 7:7 13-4 16-9 
ISS Se, Oo an cine CODEINE men eee 30-9 38°7 66-7 17-0 62-2 31-5 11-3 7:6 13:2 | 16-5 
19-—threevRiviersiciestesteies acicieieh ears 31-1 39-4 70-0 18-0 61-9 32-2 10-0 ieea 13-5 | 16-4 
Ontario— Fs | 
13=—@omwa ieee tea teens ese 31-5 39-0 68-9 19-0 64-6 | 32-2 10-0 7:3 13-6 17-9 
14 Mort Walliamicemeri ers peace: 32:3 | 38-9 68-6 20-0 65:5 33-2 12-0 7:3 13-1| 17-2 
g | 
T5— Hamil tomas cer aciitiem acts cin aces 30-5 38-8 68-3 20-0 | 66-2 31-9 11-3 7:5 13-2 16:2 
g 
EG TS OIC OM He acscve Siete ss oisenoreni 6 ele Stee loroks 31-2 39-6 64-9 19-0 65°3 32-0 11-3 7-5 13-2 16-2 
SIN GigE RISE Neoponmen aes ocauadodaT 32:2 39-1 70-3 19-0 67-9 32-4 11-3 7:9 14-0 17-0 
g£ 
TS=_O Ula wa wa oe eek dnsieEie ce ca enacee 32-1 39-5 70-6 19-0 65:1 32-6 11-3 7-5 13-1 16-0 
OSs Sis Wee. .googoncsesomods 32°3 39-2 71-8 21-0 67-0 32:4 12-0 7-6 13-5 17-5 
HSS iielewinieGancdescuacweoss ous does 32-3 39-1 70-9 21-0 66-5 32-1 11-3 8-0 14-1 17-1 
ies uaenaavits soonnGone dean aston ae 33-0 39-5 70°4 21-0 66°2 ea 12-0 7:8 13-2 16-9 
g£ 
Qo NOLON LO setae aiiels eee iO le heis ol 30-7 38°8 69-9 20-5 66-9 31-4 11-3 7-4 13-0 16-3 
£ 
23 — WIT CLSO leer orice tei Westen a alee 30-5 39-1 65-7 21-0 66-0 | 32-6 11-3 7-6 13-8 16-1 
Manitoba— 
Aa STAT CLONE aaa scat tictareleisicleisrascistosiciee 32-3 40-1 68°3 17-0 62-9 33-7 11-6 7:5 13-6 17-0 
2 DW LUNE DOG setstattte icleate tie eerois's eecue art 31-3 39-1 66-7 19-0 63-9 33-1 13-0 7-1 12-9 16:6 
Saskatchewan— 
ZO—WlOOSe Ja Wes opicriecs oldies gato sntiees.s 29-8 39-8 63-7 20-0 62-1 31-7 12-0 7:2 13-0 16-5 
De ECOD IME ry pars Sis geiSrs wits oie sO TSR RS 31-2 40-7 | 63-8 18-0 | 61-5 | 33-4 12-0 7:3 13-3 | 17-4 
DST SAS A UOOMEs sels sareclomiereciceeeietersiciers 30-2 40-8 62-7 18-0 62-3 B288 11-2 7-0 12-8 16-3 
Alberta— 
20S Oa ATV ements Rae creek esc tnidia-es 31-5 40-0 65-9 19-0 64-3 31-8 12-0 7:2 13-1 16-5 
DO) rum beller on tcters sis siescey«' ov csim she es 9 32°8 41-6 63-3 20-0 64-5 33-0 12-0 7-7 13-5 1 WD f 
Sie H CIM OnLOne anise ations lacie etic. 32-0 41-5 64:6 18-0 64-9 33-0 11-2 7-3 13-1 16-7 
British Columbia— 
j2-—erince Riuperts.ccsss2 ¢o6505-<6 36:4] 44-0 74-7 | 27-0 69-7 | 34-4 14-0 8-1 13°8 17-4 
oe UlRe oe eran e tere terei aver eist ere esis cimiarseene 34-8 42-6 72°6 22-0 65-6 BiH 14-0 7-6 12-8 16-7 
£ 
CA VAN COUV CE acer reatrereesiarie isiensieraters 33°3 38-8 70°4 19-0 67-5 32-4 13-9 7:3 12-7 16-0 
SO VAC COLA MN ener oat ey lero a crn <a sians toe 34-2 40-7 74-0 21-0 67-2 33:2 13-9 7-6 12-9 16-4 
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Canned | - eb f 4 en 
Vegetables Ss < 3 g 5 3 5-5 
ay ss) 4 & A= B= |S) Ec Ss 
ae a b0 Hy S cele is 
“e | oO | A Fe o og .| as D Bs 
ii 0 ks Bley = he (ae ern es B28) 8c a Tet 
hard ale Ma Eb e ew cee eee ul ew eS ee 
$ea| s |88=| 8e| os | $2 | es |ee2| Bo | oe | 8 
wool ae |as8| oa | oe | Se | fs peel ee | as | as 
HES) @8 |ESa| ge | 22) $8 | 28 [eee] ga | Sa | ge 
H Ay oO faa) oO AY AY (ae (e) 4 6 
Ss fae Rg ee ie 
cts cts cts. cts cts cts cts.) cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— i 
fee Stel olhnsst ater 25-1 19-6 | 23-5 13-7 8-1 40-2 27-4 32-6 ADs 5a Geer 62-2 
P.E.1.— k k 
D=Charlotteto willed sete 23-9 20-6 | 21-9 14-7 7:2 17-6 | 29-0 23-6 | 48-6 36-9 | 54-9 
Nova Scotia— 
oe Palitaxe wh amecr ester acl-ic 23-8 19-8 | 20-2 15-1 6-2 26-9 28-5 ae 44-4 28-1 54-9 
1 
Aa Ville. oF acqoby sec So aun? 23-0 | 20-1 20-8 13-5 BQ Lisa ool 22-4 45-9 | 32-1 53-9 
New Brunswick— k 
ES Koleton saoqeanacomadnas 23-8 | 20-0 18-2 14-6 6-1 22-2 29-7 ae 47-1 29:6 | 52-4 
G6—Saimtilohnteas ste amee =e 23-5 19-1 19-2 15-3 6-0 | 21-1 28-5 94-5 | 44-1 28-6 | 54-4 
Quebec— 
7—=-@ mcoutimis see see ee 22-9 21-7 19-0 15-0 9-4 31-0 we aes 46-8 | 26-9 60-6 
CLS lotidellennnngeceucenaess 21-3 18-9 18-0 15-1 2 25-0 28-7 22-3 41-1 24-4 53-2 
== @ tle DCC ae tae ites 22-5 20-4 17-4 14-7 6:9 | 22-7 26-8 26-1 42-9 26-2 56-0 
10—=Sherbrookessceses aceie- 22-3 20-6 18-9 16-0 Geni 25-7 29-9 27-4 43-5 27-6 | 55-1 
le Seivalen so a Bhecocspadseu: 20-4 19-1 16-8 14-4 8-9 | 25-9 26-1 91-8 | 42-0 | 26-0] 51-8 
= Mawtee MUNG con cogcoooce 22-2 18-6 19-0 14-4 7:7 25-7 27-0 | 22-1 42-3 27-1 52-8 
Ontario— k 
B= =@ormwall ees: eee eens 23:3 19-6 17-8 13-1 7:0 Dieo ae 92-0 | 42-3 28-2 | 51-1 
n 
AHO lia garter 24-2 20-0 18-9 16-8 6-7 37-1 a 26-5 | 42-3 30-0 | 55-4 
n 
[pasta LGOMM eye sete. setetuene ele 23-3 18-5 17-8 15-8 5-2 | 30-4 ue 91-2 | 42-0 | 28-0 | 49-5 
G==lkon cd Olea erent 21-9 19-7 19-3 14 5-5 | 30-6 28:3 ae 42-6 27-2 | 48-3 
IN deen bar goucceon 22-6 17-5 19-3 14-6 5-1 30-8 ae 95-5 | 42-3 28:0 | 52-5 
c k 
NOM ie sdcaceaeopnnoceddar 23-1 20-1 17-9 14-4 6-2 28-1 29-1 24-9 | 438-5 26-1 48-9 
1 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 23-6 20-7 19-5 13-6 6-1 34-1 32-2 22-6 40-2 29-9 | 50-7 
k 
2 Sud Dunya nae See 22-9 20-3 18-8 13-9 6-2 | 30-2 28-1 23-9 42-3 27-9 51-0 
i=“ iieatnaniNeh nye Soac00 mou onoe 22-4 20-0 19-1 14-9 6-5 | 36-1 we 23-3 44.7 33-6 | 52-1 
Oli Nantel dn an naoccoeoongsr 21-1 18-5 ile 16:1 4-6 | 30-9 28-1 20-5 38-4 24-6 | 47-2 
1 
OD Wan SOL ae ere ae eae oe 20-6 | 20-5 19-4 13-9 4-8 29-6 29-6 22-1 42-3 26-9 49-0 
Manitoba— t 
OB randon seein ee eos 25-2 21-1 20-8 15-4 9-1 31-4 27-1 29-1 50-1 27-0 69-1 
k t 
ie \Wihaton ere, onan cgocanbodcor 24-4 20-4 20-2 14-8 6-9 27-8 | 28-3 26-6 46-5 25-4 67-3 
Saskatchewan— : t 
96-—Mooseuaweenee seco ee 26-9 19-0 | 21-0 15-3 Thott |\ FAO Ne ocrnce 23-9 45-6 | 31-2 69-3 
: k 
DIIGO PIN ie S.tkers hen eee 27-9 PAN ie Poi 15-9 We Suleolsa 27-2 25-8 | 47-1 29-7 73-2 
k k iF 
DR SackkarOOnee ser ae eriee 26-5 19-4 Pyle 16-9 8-6 | 34-7 29-7 27-8 | 47-4 34-8 70-9 
Alberta— t 
90= Calrary sant aacre ere: 27-2 18-0 | 20-3 15-9 8-8 | 29-7 28-2 24-2 | 45-3 29-7 70-8 
t 
30-—Drumhellem....essee eee 27-6 18-3 21-2 15-9 8-5 | 34-9 25:0 | 25-5 | 44-7] 30-0 74-2 
< t 
Si—Eydmontone- ace ee 27-7 18-5 | 21-1 15-9 9:0 | 30-5] 29-1 2511) 45-9 27-5 71-3 
British Columbia— m m 
29-—Prince, Rupert..... 654... 26-2 18-9 17-0 16-8 8-0 | 45-0 | 28:6} 22-3 45-9 27-7 70:2 
k t 
SO Arad eee orld sys a tease eer 25-1 20-3 22-8 17-5 8-1 33-5 29-6 27-4 46-8 | 32-8 71-0 
m m k p t 
BAS =V8M COUMMEL cr ieajecce cite list skate 22-5 18-7 14-2 15-2 7:4 34-5 | 26-4 21-7 | 38-4 20:0 | 64-1 
4, he m m p t 
35 —AMICLONIG See econ ace eee ee 23-7 17-3 16-0 16-3 8-3 37-3 26-1 21-4 36-3 21-0 69-0 


























Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts with 
bone-in. (b) Short, ribroast, prime. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. (f) Imported. 
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: Sugar Ss = Coal 
g : Se |) aeamer 
c¢ Eas’ con A ae & KA 
o s — oe g as 
: ef | os pais) se ce B's 
Locality a OAs as io 8 o, se] «8 : a 
ON ON =e © wo Lora) o ae o = 
a) Ke) papel ~ 8 a0 isl. ote) aera Sg 
Bas an ao Sa Ls nic) ct NG, ASC. 
elite ac Qn sa eS om 2 ries S = g — 
Ow nm a & eae oo © 4, us ow’ ha 
a a = sh a 5 rs] 5 = Ss & o ge rah) 5 oO 
o 3° K om oO & oa co zo 
Ay = oO O va oO = < fQ 
cts cts cts cts. cts ‘ets cts $ $ 
Newfoundland— s Vv w 
1—St. Johns. . LO AGEL OD OaLe 47-9 49-2 39-1 | PAGE ee erate 114-9 DO 4 Nes cas see 20.79 
P.E.L.— a 
2 harloutetOwle eee eee ete oe 22-3 44-3 38-0 12-3 11-9 120-4 bs Sl Rr ee ee 15.75 
Nova Scotia— 
DET HaliiaAxee ere eer Cay ot. 23-8 42-7 35-6 11-5 12-7 114-3 {OS eee ae 17-50 
J EA SHAC lien Paoweng SoG te SSE ae ee 22-6 48-4 35-5 12-3 12-8 112-8 Ne Ce soene We ahi 
New Brunswick— 
B= = MOnetonte iereaeicn holeeipooreeyaaielle 24-2 41-2 36-1 12-3 12-9 111-1 CO eas Ana 16.75 
Psat lohu wits. tke. 23-6 43-7 36-4 11-8 12-3 111-3 NOM sng SE Aat 18.00 
Quebec— v 
AC abiceo medals Me. cronte weno c be eee ne eee 52-4 37:3 12-2 11-6 119-3 58-6 Pio Del tee eenestonte 
S-—Montrenlees wen cert ee eee ieee 20-9 41-9 32-6 11-4 11-8 109-2 56-4 ee ole eae aie c 
OS Cue De Ca tine ae As aye ee 21-9 46-2 34-2 11-8 11-9 113-2 56-9 PS AAO! les eave ée 
10—Sherbrookestss seco soe eee 22-9 41-2 33-5 11-7 12-3 112-0 57-7 OTR OO eine 
Hl —— SOG lee ee ets etetle bcd cron oie ose 21-0 41-7 32-9 11-3 11-3 109-4 54-8 ASPEN \\enn Peds 
12-—Three.Riversses...426<dclenhen: 23-9 43-9 33-9 11-6 11-7 110-3 55-9 PAAR Oa o's anal 
Ontario— 
13=—@ orniwalll saat eich. Aer eo 22-1 38-5 31-8 11-9 11-9 113-9 55-8 DGS FOw|2 very cise 
(4=— Hort: Wabliamat eee seryseeaes a 22-6 40-7 35-8 12-8 13-2 104-5 53-6 Dec OME orice 
V 
Gti a liaheoed Rott. AU Be aoe ab orp cel 22-8 35-2 32-3 nla fey 12-6 105-2 Doro VIN AAD We coctor 
16—Lond onan crt ets © teenie cee Dre 38-4 32-3 11-8 12-4 105-9 55-6 QED0! |Rjamery ae 
V 
lieaNontin Bayeeeserinc ee ceee coker 22-6 40-5 33:7 12-6 13-6 117-0 54-8 Priel veneers 
R= ©) Uber wae tytn ie orcs Serie de 22-8 41-8 32-4 11-9 12-1 106.8 54-7 QGEDORIE,... aatenre 
19—Sault Ste. Marie................ 22-9 37-9 34-5 12-3 12-4 103-2 56-2 eet hiy | epee 
UU Shitehotitiniieec oboe AER eee SOG oe ane 22-7 Sor 34-4 12-4 12-6 101-1 55-2 OH IU A eats ERAS 
bh ES biisaktnem oa. poaue ade So eee 23-0 42-6 34-0 12-8 13-5 106-7 54-6 PACA VE be Ree ae 
22 LOLOnuOmernae ee hohe ce ais em cs: 21-6 38-5 31-7 11-4 12-2 104-2 54-5 DAD Drala ee 
DR EA Iba ts) heen... SRE Meet eee eene ee 21-5 38-0 olen 11-8 12-4 101-7 54:7 CANAL arenio BSS 
Manitoba— 
24 Brand One--4 ec. tren. oo. 25-0 44.7 36-1 13-9 14-7 106-5 aos agasee 17.00 
25=-—Wintipe@s evi se esas cee aa ewte. 23-9 43-2 34-1 14-0 15-1 98-6 D2 OE lacie: 18-45 
Saskatchewan— 
26=AVIOUSC Ua Wit oh hm ae armen eee ean 42-2 36-7 13-1 13-9 99-6 Ole Galante 15.50 
Dia VG MIN Aan ocean ote ee eisae see 24-1: 43-9 37-8 13-3 14-3 104-7 EID), Aa an 16.50 
MS Sa ROO NS ago bo Oa abas ae Bon ee 23-6 48-9 36-1 13-8 15-0 101-3 AV) le Be ag oor 15.65 
Alberta— 
PANES CE WCET a ieee bere hae ene 24-4 40-9 36-4 12-9 14-0 102-2 SO) e ae Rosca 13-00 
A= Diaiicolotal ie Ae ke Sea een ie oc a doe 26-1 44-7 37-7 13-2 15-0 103-1 SoM) aN ea lecee Coeaes 
Gaal te leavourayel: casas sem cam aa AL Aa eee 24-7 43-1 35-5 12-9 14-4 108-2 Oi Ol: meeerenoe 8.20 
British Columbia— 
a2—Prince: Rupett:......ec++ccsee 24-6 41-4 36°6 12-8 14-2 105-8 O42 ane os 19.75 
BREAN CH Gerth cdinee ata ths Bear eee 24-8 42-0 34-7 12-8 14-0 101-0 Pe eee Ginic ae 17.25 
DAV AT COWUVCLEN Metso natiatic 6 viee,9 o> 6 22-4 35-9 32-1 10-9 12-5 96-4 Ours inl stare teers Sah 
SVL CLOLIS Maye ES Tat eye een chute P7408} 38-2 82°3 11-8 13-1 101-7 Dac lec aes 19.37 








(g) Mixed—carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk 17-5c. per 16 oz. tin. (i) Package. (k) Mixed—package and bulk. 
(m) 150z. tin. (n) Mixed—California and Australian. (p) 360’s. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. 
(w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-MAY, 





























1950-19517 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers : 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- Com- In Be eu 
mencing In mencing In Man- nated 
During | Existence During | Existence Working Wenn 
Month Month Days Ti & 
ime 
1951+ 
2) EVO ys aie ae MO dol erence omen area pif 17 6, 2531 6, 253 16, 763 0-02 
i Uiletgi age mee eee con oran 14 18 4,324 4,508 18,878 0-02 
5 El ee ee OE ONE ec 5.3 fae 22 27 5,455 4,754 15,135 0-02 
nile Sy ae neo eee ores aie 15 19 2,450 2,647 9,673 0-01 
Maye el fie bir aae eee 31 39 Daria 6, 560 34, 902 0-04 
Cumulative totals........... 99 23, 254 95,351 0-02 
Ree eRe ee FO SE 8 Se ween | Deer Ee 
1950 
Jantar yucke cum eace el ber Eco tae Ot 9 2, 381f 2,381 38, 588 0-04 
PHebruaryic te 4a ey. tee ne ta 11 16 3,053 3,861 24,871 0-03 
WMarelitet mies eee eae cas cians» cst 14 22 4,620 5, 600 25,041 0-03 
PS cil ay Siete 28) ARE aN ire ae eg te cle 24 2,081 2,869 15-272 0-02 
May Ae) e oe ta sis ecte mete ss 18 28 3,700 4,491 24,471 0:-€3 
Cumulative totals...... 65 15, 868 128, 243 0-03 














NE Sg es a ee 

* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in 
the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given inthe annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to 
a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MAY, 1951 (‘) 











Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation —__—_—_—____—_——| in Man- ; 
and Locality Establish-| yo porg | Working Particulars (?) 
ments Ae ae Days 











Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to May, 1951 


MInNING— 


Coal miners, 1 59 765 |Commenced April 2; dispute re 
River Hebert, N.S. cleaning off wall before end of shift; 
terminated May 17; conciliation, 
civic and negotiations; in favour of 
employer. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 1 87 860 |Commenced March 12; for union 


Kitchener, Ont. recognition and agreement  pro- 
viding for extension of vacation 
plan, payment for statutory holi- 
days, overtime rates, sickness and 
accident insurance, following re- 
ference to conciliation board; ter- 
minated May 12; negotiations; 


compromise. 
Sash and door factory 1 10 100 |Commenced April 9; for acceptance 
workers, of master agreement providing for 
Victoria, B.C. increased wages and cost-of-living 
bonus retroactive to March 1, 1951; 
unterminated. 
Lumber mill workers, 1 64 225 |Commenced April 30; for a union 


Sarnia, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours and union 
security pending report of concil- 
iation board; terminated May 4; 
return of workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 

Metal Products— 


Dry battery factory 1 131 2,810 |Commenced April 24; for increased 
workers, wages and cost-of-living bonus; 
Toronto, Ont. unterminated. 
Refrigerator factory 1 19 170 |Commenced April 25; alleged dis- 
workers, crimination in lay-off of four 
Hamilton, Ont. workers; terminated May 11; nego- 
tiations; in favour of workers. 
Sheet metal products i 360 430 [Commenced April 30; for a new 
factory workers, agreement providing for increased 
Toronto, Ont. wages, reduced hours, cost-of- 
living escalator clause, and annual 
improvement factor; terminated 
May 2; return of workers pending 
reference to conciliation; com- 
promise. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, 1 58 400 |Commenced March 12; for a union 
Windsor, Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages; terminated May 11; re- 
placement; in favour of employer. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1951 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— ‘ 

Tire factory workers, 1 1, 160 4,200 |Commenced May 11; _ protesting 
Kitchener, Ont. transfer of a worker charged with 
faulty workmanship to another 
department; terminated May 17; 
return of workers; in favour of 

employer. 
Rubber factory workers, 1 69 180 |Commenced May 16, for transfer of 
Kitchener, Ont. workers objecting to new method 


of payment for calender operators, 
see strike March 21, 1951; termin- 
ated May 21; return of workers; in 
favour of workers. 
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TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MAY, 1951 (') 
2 ee 








Number Involved iran 
Industry, Occupation in Man- : 
and Locality Establish- War leers Working Particulars (*) 
ments Days 
whew oe8 J 6 ee 











Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1951—Continued 


Animal Foods— 
Fish packers, 1 
Yarmouth, N.S. 


6 15 [Commenced May 18, for increased 
wages; terminated May 21; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 





Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 248 4,300 |Commenced May 2 and May 7; for a 


Dunnville, Ont. new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages, reduced hours and 
other changes; unterminated. 


— 





Uniform factory workers, 490 |Commenced May 10; for increased 
Quebec, P.Q. wages; terminated May 11; nego- 
tiations; partially successful. 


pes 
bo 
— 
Or 





Card tenders, 144 |Commenced May 21; protest against 
Welland, Ont. increase in number of cards to be 
tended; unterminated. 


ray 
pear 
co 


Hosiery factory workers, 1 7 9°91 [Commenced May 29; for increased 
Nicolet, P.Q. wages; unterminated. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Sawmill workers, 1 145 1,600 |Commenced May 7; against dis- 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. missal of five workers allegedly for 
insufficient cause; terminated May 
21; negotiations; in favour of 
workers, all reinstated. 
Wood flooring factory i] 20 410 |Commenced May 7, for a new agree- 
workers, — ment providing for increased wages; 
Beauceville West, P.Q. unterminated. 
Sawmill workers, 1 25 50 |Commenced May 11; for reduced 
Ripples, N.B. hours from 10 to 9 per day with 
same take-home pay; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 
Sash and door factory 2 69 950| Commenced May 28; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages, 
Regina, Sask. cumulative sick leave and time of 
year for vacations; unterminated. 
Metal Products— 
Foundry and machine shop 1 405 6,000 |Commenced May 1; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased 
Toronto, Ont. wages; unterminated. 
Electrical apparatus factory 1 250 1,080 |Commenced May 2 and 9; alleged 
office workers, delay in negotiations for a union 
Peterborough, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, cost-of-living bonus and 
overtime rates; terminated May 4 
and 10; return of workers pending 
further negotiations; compromise. 
Auto parts factory workers, 1 63 155 |Commenced May 2; for increased 
Toronto, Ont. wages; terminated May 4; return 
of workers and replacement; in 
favour of employer. 
Electrical apparatus factory 1 150 525 |Commenced May 3 and 9; alleged 
office workers, delay in negotiations for a union 
Toronto, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, cost-of-living bonus and 
overtime rates; terminated May 4 
and 10; return of workers pending 
() further negotiations; compromise. 
Metal products factory 1 600 150 |Commenced May 4; for increased 
workers, wages; terminated May 4; return of 
Fergus, Ont. workers pending reference to con- 


ciliation board; indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MAY, 1951 (1) 








Number Involved |TimeLoss 





Industry, Occupation in Man- Parti 
and Locality Hstablish-) woo. Working articulars(?) 
ments orkers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1951—Continued 


Radiator factory workers, 
Plessisville, P.Q. 


Structural steel fabricators, | 
Windsor, Ont. 


Auto body factory workers, | 
Windsor, Ont. 





Refrigerator factory 
workers, 
London, Ont. 


Non-metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Marble finishers, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


CoNsSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Bricklayers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Building trades workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Construction workers, 
Parent, P.Q. 


Carpenters, 
Charlottetown, P.E.1I. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC 
UtTiit1es— 
Other Local and Highway 
Trans port— 
Bus drivers, 
Chilliwack, B.C. 





Truck drivers and garage- 


men, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


1 


bo 











90 


500 


300 


(5) | 
38 | 


200 


700 | 


100 


85 











1,400 


3, 300 


225 


55 


| 


182 


3, 000 


106 


30 


50 


145 


Commenced May 11; for payment of 
time and one-half for the hour 
between 6 and 7 a.m., following 
reference to arbitration; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced May 16; for increased 
wages; terminated May 28; nego- 
tiations; in favour of workers, 


Commenced May 30; protest against 
discharge of a worker and for 
settlement of various grievances; 
terminated May 30; negotiations; 
indefinite. 


Commenced May 30; dissatisfaction 
with piece-rate earnings; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced May 22, protest because 
promotion of one worker removed 
him from bargaining unit; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced May 1; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
terminated May 21; return of 
workers pending settlement; in- 
definite. 


Commenced May 4; altercation with 
plant guard over one worker’s 
badge; terminated May 4; nego- 
tiations; in favour of workers, 
guard suspended for seven days. 


Commenced May 7; for increased 
wages; terminated May 7; nego- 
tiations and replacement; partially 
successful. 


Commenced May 19; for increased 
wages and reduced hours; termi- 
nated May 26; return of workers 
and replacement; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced May 11; for union 
recognition and agreement provi- 
ding for increased wages and 
reduced hours with definite 
working schedule; termimated 
May 22; conciliation, provincial and 
return of workers pending settle- 
ment; indefinite. 


Commenced May 27; misunder- 
standing over recognition of grie- 
vance committee; terminated May 
29; negotiations; in favour of 
employer. 
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TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, MAY, 1951 (’) 








Number Involved Time Loss 





Industry, Occupation in Man- 
and Locality Establish- Working Particulars (?) 
Workers : 
ments Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1951—Concluded 


TRADE— 
Brewery warehouse and retail 10 65 190 
stores workers, 


Windsor, Ont. 


Dairy workers, and route 1 17 17 
salesmen, 


Welland, Ont. 





SER VICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage mechanics and il 9 200 
apprentices, 
London, Ont. 





Auto and truck service 4 148 148 
garage workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 














Commenced May 5; protesting delay 
in receiving increased wages and 
retroactive pay pending settlement 
of minor grievances in final draft 
of new azreement, see strike April 
26; terminated May 8; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


Commenced May 23; for reinstate- 
ment of two routemen following 
mishaps; negotiations; compromise, 
workers to be reinstated within 
two weeks. 


Commenced May 1; for union recogni- 
tion and agreement providing for 
increased wages, overtime rates, 
pay for statutory holidays, etc., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; partial return of workers; 
unterminated. 


Commenced May 9; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased 
wages, check-off, union shop, etc.; 
terminated May 9; negotiations; 
compromise. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


elit this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(3) 675 indirectly affected; (4) 75 indirectly affected; 
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(®) 42 indirectly affected. 
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This article summarizes the latest employment and labour information 
available at August 10, as the LABOUR GAZETTE went to press. It was pre- 
pared by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


ARLIER trends in employment, and in the demand factors underlying the 
E employment situation, became more definite as the economy approached 
its annual peak in activity in the early summer. Domestic demand was 
strong in the capital goods industries but markets for consumer durables 
were weakening. Export markets continued exceptionally buoyant for 
lumber, pulp and paper products and base metals. In construction, the high 
volume of activity was being sustained more by industrial and engineering 
projects and less by residential and institutional building. Defence produc- 
tion and expenditures, however, were proceeding at a slower tempo than had 
been anticipated. 


Employment was at record levels and unemployment correspond- 
ingly low. Applications for work had declined to 132,000 at the end of July, 
with seasonal hirings absorbing large numbers of job-seekers. This was in 
sharp contrast with the situation in July, 1950, when applications totalled 
177,000. Indicative of the strengthened demand for labour this year, job 
openings in July were 50 per cent above year-earlier levels. 


Under these conditions of strong demand, there was upward 
pressure on both prices and wages. The cost-of-living index advanced by 
3°5 points during June to a record level of 187-6 (1935-39=100). This 
represented an increase of 11 per cent over the year. Earnings also increased 
sharply, the weekly average for all non-agricultural industries rising from 
$45 to $49 in the year ending June 1, 1951. 


Although consumer buying in the first half of 1951 was above the 
same period in 1950 in dollar value, declining demand for consumer durables 
had resulted in widespread repercussions on the labour market in the early 
summer. In the automobile and electrical appliance industries, reduced 
production schedules resulted in short-time work, extended holidays and in 
some cases staff reductions for indefinite periods. These lay-offs were mainly 
in Ontario, with some employment problems developing in the automobile 
and parts manufacturing centre of Windsor, where nearly 8,000 persons were 
temporarily claiming unemployment insurance benefits at the end of July. 


A strong world-wide demand for pulp and paper products was 
reflected in the unprecedented level of summer cutting being carried on by 
the logging industry east of the Great Lakes. Labour supply was a limiting 
factor on production and in July the industry reported that the woods labour 
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force could have been increased by 25 per cent if men had been available. 
Logging companies were beginning to build up their staffs in anticipation of 
_ possible shortages of experienced cutters in the winter of 1951-52, for which 
the largest cutting program in the history of the industry is planned. 


The demand for British Columbia lumber products was equally 
strong but extremely dry weather, over two months without rain, made it 
necessary to close off forest areas due to fire hazard. Activity in the logging 
industry was severely restricted, with construction work and the tourist trade 
also affected. At June 1, before these shutdowns occurred, employment in 
west coast logging was around the 16,000 mark. It was estimated that 
upwards of 10,000 loggers were off work in J uly, with substantial unemploy- 
ment problems developing in the Nanaimo and Duncan areas on Vancouver 
Island. 


The main sources of construction demand were shifting from 
residential and institutional building to factory, defence and resource develop- 
ment projects. The latter projects were creating heavy demands for labour 
in less highly populated areas and exerting an extensive pull on labour. In 
British Columbia, hydro-electric power, forestry and aluminum developments 
in the northern part of the province are drawing labour from the south and 
from the Prairies. In Quebec, the construction of a 350-mile railway from 
Seven Islands to the Labrador iron mines attracted workers not only from 
within the province but also from Newfoundland. Defence construction con- 
tracts outstanding at June 1 totalled $74,000,000, with nearly two-thirds of 
this for work to be done in Ontario and the Prairies. 


Defence production was expected to increase in tempo in the latter 
half of 1951 but not to reach its peak until 1953. In direct defence employ- 
ment in the aircraft and shipbuilding industries, in which a large part of the 
defence program is centred, the labour force had been increased by less than 
10,000 workers in the first half of the year. Reported employment in the 
aircraft and parts industry had grown from 13,000 to 18,000 and in the ship- 
building industry from 13,000 to about 16,000. 


IN BRIEF... 


The index of industrial employment, on the base 1939=100, 
stood at 179°3 at June 1,:195l,7as against 166-0 fore June 1719005325. 
Department store sales in the first six months of 1951 showed a rise of 9 per 
cent in value over the same period last year... . Wholesale prices rose to 
a higher level in June, following a slight decline in May. The general index 
for June (1935-39=100) stood at 242-7 as compared with 241:9 in May and 
209-2 in June last year.... New passenger car sales were down 35 per cent 
in number and 15 per cent in value in June from a year ago.... Canadian 
production of iron and steel continues to climb over last year’s levels, output 
of pig iron in the first five months rose to 1,040,956 tons against 911,117 a 
year ago.... Canada’s domestic exports were estimated at $312,500,000 in 
June as compared to $289,200,000 in June, 1950. Preliminary figures on 
imports showed an increase from $282,500,000 to $361,400,000 in the same 
two months. 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of August 10, 1951) 














Percentage change from 








Principal Items Date Amount Previous | Same Date 
Month Previous 
Year 
Man power— 
Total civilian labour force (a). -..<.. 6. ..6 ties Mar. 3 5,172,000 — + 1-3 
IBERSOnse Wilt] OD Sua) seein keer rae ne. n- Mar. 3 5, 000, 000 _— + 4-3 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)....... Mar. 3 172, 000 — 44.9 
REGISTERED FOR WoRK, N.E.S.— 
PNG LATIGICNE CAeIOL eee A ROR eth Fn De Aen, « Aug: <2 15, 687 —21-7 — 43-2 
OTE SOU EG AAT) sin ie a nc Ae ee 35, 291 —11-5 —28-7 
ONL A eo Ole or A As ett oma ee eA USA 35, 822 — 9-9 — 6-8 
IBTAINIG ECIONMeE eee ee Coes tense hey het oes TAN One lonos! — 6-9 — 22-5 
Bac: Kemion snows eues tesla shee. 2. Mugin 22 26, 636 —19-3 | +30-4 
n@tcllmect | MEST Nive atheteat cay Aa vays ace cccteic.e-: Aug. 2 129, 967 — 7-0 —17-4 
Ordinary claims for 
Unemployment Insurance Benefit...........} July 1 86, 523 — 2-7 —20-9 
AMOUDt Or DENCIUt PAYIDOUtS..: 22 22s... Remeck so. June $3,013,190 —37-9 —44-9 
Index olemployment. (1939=100) 27. eo... June 1 179-3 Sea! + 38:0 
DoT dU ON ne, Res le a ated dial huss hes May 20, 254 +42-8 +98-9 (b) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and Lockouts—days lost................| July 119, 413 — | +64-2 (b) 
Nos ol workers INVOlVEC. nck. aig). has os OULY 9,470 — +86-2 (b) 
Nae RRS Hy RESIS Nea Se Ota Soe re hoes July a2 — +51-0 (b) 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly wages and salaries............. June 1 $49 . 25 == 052 +10-6 
Average hourly earnings (manufacturing)........ June 1 $1.16 + 1-5 +11-9 
Average hours worked per week (manufacturing)} June 1 41-8 — 1-7} — 0-5 
Average weekly earnings (manufacturing)....... June 1 $48 . 40 2 pee skl23 
Cost of living index (average 1935-39=100)...... July i 187-6 + 1-9 +12-0 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1946=100)...... June 1 108-8 — 1-4 + 0-1 
BOCAS OUT INEM Ge pe eeEL: goss hada < elope oo ole en « April $769, 000, 000 + 1-5 | +17-4 
Industrial Production— 
POLE MAVErace. 1990 ae 100) can ak Rik. sa he ced May 22Vet + 1-3 +12-0 
ENGI Ye aright aan Site 2p ea ae en an May 231-0 = 2 hi a Eb=i 
USI CET OI S20 2 eR ly Brace eA May 200-0 + 0-4; + 5-9 
Dunableseee ee es. cel eke ame ae. May 284-1 + 2-0 +19-5 
Trade— 
Ve UIST ACCME eee Meee on Hee yg. hx sgn 8 May $884, 800, 000 + 8-6 +13-4 
TOT Us seek eae eae oS. Ate, oi June $312,500, 000 — 3-4 + 8-1 
Bre NC 6s wae Ne acer nk rhe, Bharti: « gaa + Be June $361,400, 000 —10-8 | +27-9 




















(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 
survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 
(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for 


same period previous year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 
including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 


ment of Labour. 
% 


Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendiz of the Labour Gazette. 
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The new Canadian pro- 
Old Age eram of old age security, 
Assistance which is scheduled to 
Act become effective on Jan- 


uary 1, 1952, will be based 
on two legislative acts of the Federal 
Parliament, to be known as the Old Age 
Assistance Act and the Old Age Security 
Act. The first of these was passed by 
the House of Commons on June 23, 1951; 
it provides authority for the Federal 
Government to conclude agreements with 
the provinces for the payment of assistance 
to persons in the 65-69 age group who are 
in need of ‘aid. The Old Age Security 
Act, to provide for federal pensions to all 
Canadians aged 70 or over, without regard 
to means, will be introduced at the Fall 
Session of Parliament. When completed, 
according to the Hon. Paul Martin, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, 
“our pattern for old age security will 
bring Canada in this field into the fore- 
front of the nations of the world.” 

The Old Age Assistance Act, which was 
introduced in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Martin, authorizes the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay to the provinces half the 
cost of assistance granted to persons in the 
65-69 age group who qualify under the 
terms of the Act. Federal payments, in 
respect of any recipient of assistance, may 
not exceed fifty per cent of the basic 
assistance allowances, which is set at $40 
a month. The assistance program will be 
administered by the provincial govern- 
ments; it is dependent upon the passage 
of enabling legislation by the provinces and 
the signing of agreements by provincial and 
federal authorities. Mr. Martin explained 
that, in its agreement with the federal 
government, it is possible for each prov- 
ince to make its own provisions—within 
the framework of the federal measure—for 
the maximum amount of assistance, and 
certain conditions of eligibility including 


the minimum age and the maximum 
allowable income. Mr. Martin went on 
to say:— 

The Federal Government .. . hopes, 


for administrative reasons and on grounds 
of equity, that all vrovinces will ulti- 
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mately adopt a uniform pattern in order 
to take the fullest advantage of the 
scope of this federal legislation. 


The Old Age Assistance Act sets forth 
certain conditions which persons must meet 
in order to qualify for assistance. Recipi- 
ents must be in the 65-69 age group; they 
must have resided in Canada for twenty 
years; and they must not be in receipt 
of an allowance under the Blind Persons 
Act (see below), or the War Veterans 
Allowance Act of 1946. The maximum 
allowable income per annum, including 
assistance, is $720 for a single person, 
$1200 for a married person. 

There is no requirement in the new Act, 
as there was in the Old Age Pensions Act 
of 1927, for recovery from the estates of 
deceased pensioners. The Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot, however, prevent the 
continuation of this practice, if some prov- 
inces wish to provide for it in their own 
legislation. 

The new Act also differs from the earlier 
legislation in its treatment of the Indian 
population. The special exclusion of 
Indians from the benefits of the Old Age 
Pensions Act of 1927 is removed from the 
provisions of the Old Age Assistance Act. 


On. June 23, 1951,5 the 
Blind House of Commons gave 
Persons its approval to the Blind 
Act Persons Act, thus estab- 


lishing, for the first time 
in Canadian history, separate legislation 
providing for assistance to the blind. 


The provisions of the new Act make 
some important changes in the program of 
pensions for the blind which was carried 
out under the Old Age Pensions Act of 
1927. The term “pension for blind 
persons” is abolished in favour of “blind- 
ness allowance”; the residence qualifica- 
tion is reduced from 20 years to 10 years; 
and the test of eligibility for the allowance 
is liberalized by an increase of $120 a year 
in the income ceilings. 


The main financial provisions of the 
program are left unchanged, however. The 
Federal Government is authorized to make 
payments to the provinces covering 75 per 
cent of the cost of blindness allowances 
which are granted to qualified persons at 
the basic rate of $40 a month or less. 


The Act applies to blind persons aged 
21 to 69, inclusive, who are in need of aid. 
At age 70, blind persons along with all 
other individuals in the country will 
become eligible for the universal old age 
pension. 


On July 9, the Trades and 


TLC presents Labour Congress presented 


brief on a brief to the Unemploy- 

unemploy- ment Insurance Advisory 

ment Committee suggesting 

insurance changes to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 

The brief outlined six recommended 


changes in the Act. These were:— 
Extension of coverage to include all 
possible employments. 
Increased weekly benefits. 


That all employees, full or part time, 
be required to deposit insurance books 
with employers. 

That bénefits in respect of dependent 
persons be paid whether or not the 
dependent shares the same domicile. 


That benefits be paid for all statutory 
holidays. 


The giving of further consideration to 
the insurable interest of longshoremen. 


In recommending extended coverage 
under the Act, the Congress said that such 
coverage should include as wide a group 
as possible because of the uncertainty of 
continued employment. The brief said 
that “the financial stability of the Fund 
can only be secured when _ coverage 
embraces all employed workers.” The 
Congress drew particular attention to 
service in charitable institutions and 
hospitals (L.G., July, 1951, p. 916), and 
requested that people employed in these 
occupations be covered by the Act. A 
new interpretation on agricultural workers 
was also recommended to bring certain 
workers under coverage of the Fund. 


The Congress brief maintained that 
increased weekly benefits should be paid 
because “the weekly benefit of $14.40 
provided for persons without dependents 

. 1S now worth only $7.90.” 


The brief also recorded the TLC 
approval of “the success of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission and the very 
courteous and efficient service it renders to 
unemployed workers whether through pay- 
ment of insurance benefits or the equally 
important assistance offered through the 
National Employment Service.” 


The report of the Manitoba 


Report of Workmen’s Compensation 
Manitoba Board for 1950 discloses 
Workmen’s that the number of acci- 


Compensation dents reported for the year 

Board, 1950 was 20,134. The total for 
1949 was 20,909. 

A statement of revenue and expenditure 

in the report shows that there was a total 


revenue in the Accident Fund of 
$2,310,530.72. Total expenditure out of 
this fund was $862,368.75. The balance 
for the Accident Fund, taking account of 
the $2,005,870.77 carried forward from 1949 
is $3,454,032.74. 

Total revenue and expenditure in the 
Silicosis Fund were $31,320.49 and $2,088.64 
respectively. The balance in the fund, 
taking account of the $533,922.60 carried 
over from 1949, is $563,154.45. 

The Manitoba Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act was amended in several respects. 
Under one amendment, industrial disease 
now includes any disease peculiar to or 
characteristic of a particular industry, pro- 
cess, trade or occupation within the scope 
of the Act. This will mean, for example, 
that silicosis which formerly was covered 
only in mines and foundries will now be 
compensable in any industry. 

The Act was also broadened to include 
as a workman, a “learner” who while not 
employed or apprenticed is being trained 
prior to employment and becomes subject 
to the hazards of the employment. 


In view of the importance 


Expansion of of an adequate supply of 


vocational tradesmen for Canada’s 
training defence industries, the 
program Canadian Vocational Train- 
called for ing Advisory Council, at its 


recent meeting, discussed 
plans for the expansion of vocational train- 
ing under Federal-provincial agreements. 

The council is composed of .educationists, 
representatives of organized labour, man- 
agement, and officers of the Canadian 
Legion, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
G. Fred McNally, Chancellor of the 
University of Alberta. 

Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Muin- 
ister of Labour, opened the discussion. 
He urged close examination of the best 
methods for extending vocational train- 
ing, pointing out that hindrances existing 
in the training of unemployed could, in 
some cases, be removed. This is particu- 
larly necessary in the machine tool trades 
and other trades employed in defence 
industries, he said. 

In his report to the Council, Mr. R. F. 
Thompson, Director of Training, showed 
that in the fiscal year 1950-51, the Federal 
Government spent the sum of $4,555,030 
towards the furthering of vocational train- 
ing in Canada. Of this sum, $137,500 was 
spent on Youth Training; $230,000 on 
Student Aid; $56,200 in Service Trades- 
men; $252,000 on Unemployed Workers; 
$13,200 on Veterans; $428,000 on Appren- 
tices; $7,770 on Supervisory ‘Training; 
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$2,500 on Vocational Correspondence 
Courses; $2,000,000 for Vocational Schools 
Annual Allotment (general operating costs 
and equipment); and $1,163,400 on the 
building of new schools and expansion of 
existing ones, under the heading of Voca- 
tional Schools Capital Expenditure. Also 
included in the Dominion expenditures was 
an amount of $264,460 to aid in the 
rebuilding of the Rimouski vocational 
school following the fire. 

Apart from an outright grant of $10,000 
to each province, the provinces match 
Dominion grants dollar for dollar. 


Mr. Thompson pointed out the need 
for a further increase in the number of 
apprentices. His report showed that there 
had been an increase of approximately 
525 in the number of registered appren- 
tices between September 30, 1950, and 
March 31, 1951, bringing the total at this 
latter date to 10,850. 

At its May meeting, the National 
Advisory Council on Manpower recom- 
mended the expansion of vocational 
training facilities to the maximum, at the 
same time suggesting that a survey be 
made of equipment in vocational schools, 
and that ways of using training facilities 
now existing in industry be investigated 
(L.G., June, 1951, p. 780). 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has announced 
that work is progressing on 
the revision of its cost-of- 
living index. The Bureau’s 
revision of the index follows 
the recognized international practice of 
periodic examination of price index 
numbers. This is the fourth major revi- 
sion in the indexes since they were first 
published about forty years ago. Retail 
price series have been published relating 
to base periods of 1900, 1913, 1926 and the 
present base of 1935-1939. 

Detailed expenditure records, secured in 
1948 and 1949 from approximately 3,100 
representative families throughout urban 
Canada, constitute the basis of the current 
revision. Tabulations of what these 
families told the Bureau about the kinds 
and quantities of goods and services they 
purchased are now nearly complete, and a 
list of items to be included in the new 
index is being prepared. The expenditure 
data being used relates to a twelve-month 
period when transition to a peace-time 
economy was reasonably complete. A 
survey taken earlier than 1948-1949 would 
have resulted in expenditures abnormally 


Revision of 
cost-of-living 
index 
progresses 
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high for items formerly in short supply, 
and low for others not moving in normal 
volume. ‘ 

Most of the work thus far undertaken 
has been in connection with analysis of 
expenditure records, but during the course 
of revision all phases of index construc- 
tion will be examined. Problems such as 
index scope and formula, price sampling, 
seasonal price variation and shelter costs 
of homeowners will be investigated, and 
tests will be made wherever possible with 
new statistical techniques. 


The new series will not be called the 
Cost-of-Living Index. Its new title will 
likely be Consumer Price Index, to indi- 
cate that it measures price change only. 
The purpose and general character of the 
new series will remain the same, the sole 
reason for changing the name being to 
clarify the purpose it serves. The term 
cost-of-living index has proved to be 
misleading to some people, although it has 
been generally understood to mean an 
index of retail price change. Along with 
the change in title, a more up-to-date post- 
war base period will be adopted in place 
of the present 1935-1939 base. 


During the coming months, it is the 
Bureau’s intention to seek advice con- 
cerning the index from independent experts, 
and as soon as sufficient progress has been 
made on some of the more technical details, 
to discuss it with interested organizations. 
Depending on the progress of the pre- 
paratory work and such discussions and 


consultations, publication will be made 
early in 1952. 

According to a- report 
Report on released by the Depart- 
LMPC’s in ment of Labour, there were 
Canada 729 Labour-Management 

Production Committees in 
Canada at March 31, 1951. These 
committees took in a total of 298,133 
workers. 


The largest number of committees, 343 

was in Ontario; and Quebec was next with 
154. There were 429 committees, involving 
162,694 workers in the manufacturing 
industries; and 133 committees, involving 
62,212 workers in the transportation indus- 
tries. The remainder of these committees 
was distributed among the construction, 
mining, communications, trade, financial, 
and service groups. 
’ The report lists a breakdown of the 
union affiliations of the bargaining agencies 
in plants in which Labour-Management 
Production Committees were operating. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada... 
Canadian Congress:of Labour... .2.. ues: 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 








Taian eG oe eae Ble eae tee 

AD GLVSES, chdeys tReet Bea che vee sonrene ne era he aay 
During the course of the 

Common- Thirty-fourth Session of the 
wealth International Labour Con- 
Trade Union ference, held in Geneva 
Conference during June, representatives 


of the trade union National 
Centres of New Zealand, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Australia, Canada, South Africa 
and the United Kingdom met for pur- 
poses of consultation. Following the meet- 
ing, this statement was issued :— 

“The Conference, which is entirely con- 
sultative, heard an interchange of informa- 
tion regarding the activities of the various 
trade union movements and the national 
conditions under which those activities are 
being pursued. 

“Information was given particularly in 


relation to economic conditions, wages 
policies, social developments, and _ prob- 
lems of organization in the various 
countries. 


“There was complete agreement that the 
opportunities for consultation provided by 
the Commonwealth Trade Union Confer- 
ence should be further developed, and it 
was understood that further meetings 
would be held in the future.” 

Canada was represented by Mr. Claude 
Jodoin, Vice-President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada; Mr. J. A. Whitebone, 
Vice-President, Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada; and Mr. J. B. Ward, 


of the Railway ‘Transportation Brother- 
hoods. 

The annual average salary 
Teachers’ rates for teachers in the 
salaries public schools of eight prov- 
in eight inces—Quebee and New- 
provinces foundland excluded—rose 
in 1949 $166 between 1948 and 1949, 


according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

In its annual report on teachers’ salaries 
and qualifications, the Bureau states that 
this increase brings the cumulative in- 
crease in the period since 1939 to $1,001. 

The total number of teachers in the 
eight provinces in 1949 was 55,088, an 
increase of 1,544 or three per cent over 
1948. The total number of teachers in 
the 10 provinces was over 81,000. 
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No. of Committees No. of Employees 


307 136,669 
247 82,384 

45 12,954 
130 66,126 
729 298,133 





Salary rates for all publicly-controlled 
schools averaged $1,855 as compared with 
$1,689 in 1948, and $854 in 1939, the report 
states. Teachers in city schools had the 
highest average of $2,495 as compared with 
$2,324 in 1948, and $1,613 in 1989. 
Teachers in one-room rural schools had 
the lowest average of $1,497 as against 
$1,383 in 1948, and $607 in 1939. 

In city schools, the report discloses, 
teachers’ salaries were highest in British 
Columbia at $2,849, followed by Alberta 
with $2,702, Ontario $2,476, Manitoba 
$2,439, Saskatchewan $2,395, Nova Scotia 
$2,223, New Brunswick $2,118, and Prince 
Edward Island $1,894. 

In one-room rural schools, the average 
for British Columbia was highest at $1,934, 
Alberta being next at $1,811, Ontario 
$1,645, Saskatchewan $1,386, Manitoba 
$1,380, Nova Scotia $1,144, New Bruns- 
wick $1,085, and Prince Edward Island 
$981. 

In 1949 there was a rise in the number 
of teachers with class one certificates or 
higher from 37,249 in 1948 to 37,557, and 
class two .certificates to 9,793 from 9,294. 
Teachers with class three certificates fell to 
756 from 1,136, but teachers on permits 
were more numerous at 5,115 compared 
with 5,021. 


“Manufacturing industries, 
Survey of through their recreation 
recreation programs, have shown very 
programs clearly that industry recog- 


nizes its responsibility for 
promoting a livable com- 
munity,” the Community 
Programs Branch ~of the 
Ontario Department. of Education states, 
as a result of a survey of recreation 
programs in manufacturing industries in 
Ontario. 


A report on the survey has been pub- 
lished by the Department under the title, 
Recreation in Industry. 


“While recreation in industry is now 
recognized as one of the most important 
aspects of community recreation, little has 
been written about it,’ the report states. 
“There is no Canadian publication on 


in manufac- 
turing in 
Ontario 
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industrial recreation and even in the 
United States printed information is 
scanty.” 


With the object of obtaining information 
as to the extent of employee recreation 
programs operating in Ontario, how they 
are conducted, what activities are in- 
cluded, and their value, the Community 
Programs Branch, on October last, sent out 
questionnaires to 1,040 manufacturers. The 
firms were selected at random from a list 
of around 3,000 manufacturers. Of the 429 
returns received, 345, or 80 per cent, 
reported having recreation programs. Sixty- 
nine different activities were reported in 
addition to a wide range of activities 
grouped together under “social events.” In 
general, it was found, social activities are 
the most common, with athletic activities 
next, and cultural activities least common. 
As was expected, the greatest range of 
activities is found in the large and very 
large company programs and in general, 
cultural activities are almost entirely 
restricted to these companies. 


Entitled Strengthening The 


38th aria Economy, the thirty-eighth 
ete ° Has annual report of the United 

e HecFerary States Secretary of Labour 
of Labour 


has recently been released. 

The report covers the activities of the 
Department during 1950. 

According to the report, the Depart- 
ment advocated ten legislative proposals 
and a plan for reorganizing the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Among the legislative 
proposals endorsed by the Labour Depart- 
ment were the following :— 

Provision of more effective programs 
of aid and assistance to the physically 
handicapped; 

Broadened coverage of the Fair Labour 
Standards Act; 

The promotion of industrial safety 
through a program of Federal aid to 
the States; 

Establishment of a Commission on the 
Legal Status of Women. This proposed 
commission would be empowered to 
make legislative recommendations to 
abolish unfair distinction because of sex; 

Provision of Federal regulation for 
private employment agencies engaged in 
interstate commerce; 

Extension of Federal labour legislation 
to Puerto Rico; 

Promotion and encouragement of 
worker training on the job; 

Ratification of ILO Conventions; 

Ending of unfair wage discrimination 
against women. 
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year, the Congress gave 
approval . to plans “to rebuild and 
strengthen” the Department. Several 
agencies were placed directly under control 
of the Secretary of Labour, and others 
were transferred to his jurisdiction. 


During the 


In addition to the matters mentioned 
above, the Report contains comprehensive 
reviews of economic activity in the United 
States during the year, and reports of each 
of the individual bureaus of the Depart- 
ment. 


The Universal Military 


President Training and Service Law 
Truman signs was signed by President 
Universal Truman and became law on 
Military June 19. It sets the frame- 
Training work for a system of 
Law universal military training— 


the first in the history of 
the United States—and makes certain 
amendments to the Selective Service Act 
of 1948. 


The Law provides that a National 
Security Training Commission will exercise 
“general supervision over the training of 
the National Security Corps.” The Com- 
mission, to consist of five men appointed 
by the President, is given four months 
in which to make recommendations to 
Congress concerning the broad outlines of 
a program of training, a code of conduct 
for the trainees, measures providing for 
their personal health, welfare and morals, 
and benefits to be paid in the event of 
their death or disability. 

The New York Times states that induc- 
tions for universal military training may 
begin as soon as the Commission’s recom- 
mendations have been approved by Con- 
gress, “providing either Congress or the 
President has found that actual service for 
men under 19 is no longer needed to keep 
the Armed Forces at full authorized 
strength.” Men drafted under the universal 
military training provisions of the Act will 
be inducted at age 18 and will train for 
six months. 

The Law also makes numerous changes 
in the system of selective service and 
extends its life to July 1, 1955. The age 
at which men may be drafted for the active 
armed forces is lowered from: 19 to 183; 
the period of service is increased from 
twenty-one to twenty-four months; and the 
armed forces are directed to reduce their 
physical and mental standards for induc- 
tion. Men drafted for either training or 
active duty will be obligated to serve for 
a total of eight years, transferring to the 
reserve at the end of their stipulated terms. 


If deferred for any reason, an individual 
will continue to be hable for service until 
he 1s 35 years old. 

With regard to deferments, the Law 
specifies that men in high school may be 
deferred until they complete their courses 
or reach the age of 20, and that men in 
college may be deferred until the end of 
the academic year in which their calls 
arrive. In other categories, according to 
the New York Times, the President is 
given “considerable leeway in granting 
deferments through the local draft boards.” 
Categories in which deferments are per- 
missible include persons engaged in essen- 
tial occupations, and students of medicine, 
dentistry, pharmacy and other subjects 
deemed essential to the national health. 


On June 131951, the’ U's: 


Enforcement Wage Stabilization Board 
of U.S. Wage adopted a resolution setting 
Stabilization forth the penalties which 
Program may be imposed for viola- 


tions of orders promulgated 
under the Defence Production Act for the 
stabilization of wages and salaries. ~ 
Under the provisions of the resolution, 
employers found to be paying wages, 
salaries or other compensation in contra- 
vention of stabilization orders may be 
penalized in two ways: (1) priorities 
assistance and material allocations may be 
withheld; and (2) to the extent deter- 
mined by the Wage Stabilization Board, 
unlawful payments may be disallowed and 
disregarded in calculating tax deductions, 
in determining costs under any contract 
placed directly or indirectly by the Federal 
Government, and in the setting of price 


ceilings for products of the employers 
concerned. 
The resolution also provides for the 


establishment of a National Enforcement 
Commission composed of three persons 
who are not members of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board, and of a similar commission 
in each regional office. Subject to the 
general policies of the Wage Stabilization 
Board, these commissions “shall make the 
recommendations, determinations and certi- 
fications provided for in this resolution.” 


An order issued on May 10 

U.S. Salary by the U.S. Economic 
Stabilization Stabilization Administrator, 
Board Eric Johnston, provided for 
established the establishment of a 
Salary Stabilization Board. 

According to the order, the new Board 
will consist of three public members and 
the Chairman of the Wage Stabilization 
Board serving in an ex-officio non-voting 
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capacity. It will be responsible for policy 
affecting the monetary compensation of 
persons employed in administrative, pro- 
fessional and outside sales categories, who 
are “not represented by duly recognized or 
certified labour organizations.” 

“In the exercise of its responsibilities and 
functions,’ the order states, “the Salary 
Stabilization Board shall conform to the 
regulations, policies, orders and decisions 
of the Wage Stabilization Board to the 
fullest practicable extent, to provide a 
uniform and co-ordinated program for the 
stabilization of all wages, salaries and 
other compensation of employees under 
the jurisdiction of both Boards.” 


An analysis of wage trends 
United States in the United States dunng 
wage trends 1950 has been published 
in 1950 in the Monthly Labour 

Review. The study was 
prepared in the Division of Wage Statistics 
of the U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics. 

The report said that “a substantial wage 
movement” developed during the first six 
months of 1950. In manufacturing, aver- 
age hourly earnings increased 34 cents an 
hour between January and June, but part 
of this increase “was the result of a longer 
work week at premium overtime rates.” 
There was a proportional increase over 
1949 in the number of workers who 
received general increases. The _ report 
said that 5 cents an hour was the most 
common figure in these increases, and in 
this respect, the adjustments “were not 
large compared with previous years.” It 
was noted that “among non-manufacturing 
industries, both the relative volume and 
the size of the increases appeared to be 
somewhat larger.” 

Following the outbreak of the Korean 
war, a decided change in the 1950 wage 
trend became apparent. Several factors, 
including “anticipated price and wage 
controls, and anticipated diversion of pro- 
duction to military needs, “led to an 
accelerated pattern of wage adjustments, 
and “both the number and size of wage 
adjustments increased”, in the latter half 
of 1950. 

In the manufacturing industries gross 
weekly earnings of production workers in- 
creased 13-3 per cent during 1950, and 
gross hourly earnings increased 9-7 per 
cent. The average work-week also in- 
creased from 39-7 hours in January 1950 
(o <41-0 hours, in. January 1951. . This 
accounted for the greater rise in weekly 
pay. Higher wage rates accounted for 
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“most of the rise in gross hourly earnings 
during the year.” The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics said in its report that:— 


Part of the rise was due to increased 
premium overtime payments that accom- 
panied the lengthened hours, and, to a 
smaller degree, shifts of employment to 
higher wage industries. It is estimated 
that, excluding the effect of premium pay 
for overtime, hourly earnings increased 
8-5 per cent. Excluding the effects of 
both premium overtime pay and shifts 
of workers to higher paying industry 
groups, hourly earnings advanced 8-0 
per cent over the year. 

This rise is probably a close approxi- 
mation to the increase in average wage 
rates (or straight-time hourly earnings 
of incentive workers). A more accurate 
measure of wage rate trends as such 
would also have to exclude the effects 
on earnings of upgrading of workers, 
other changes in the occupational com- 
position of the labour force, and changes 
in shift operations at premium rates— 
either in the amount of the _ shift 
premium or in the extent of extra shift 
operations. It is probable, however, that 
these latter factors were not important 
during 1950. 


There was also an upward trend in the 
wages of non-manufacturing and white- 
collar workers, but the movement was less 
rapid then in the manufacturing indus- 
tries. The survey found that “with very 
few exceptions, the increase in gross aver- 
age hourly earnings in non-manufacturing 
industries . . . was less than the 9:7 per 
cent average rise for factory workers.” 


The Bureau of Labour 
Digest of Standards of the US. 
U.S. Labour Department of Labour has 
Legislation published the Annual Digest 
1950 of State and Federal Labour 


Legislation. It provides 
concise summaries of laws affecting labour 
which were enacted between January 1 and 
November 1, 1950, by the State legisla- 
tures and the U.S. Congress. 

The Digest reveals that labour laws 
were passed during 1950 by the legisla- 
tures in 19 states, and in Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. The most numerous 
changes made were in workmen’s com- 
pensation and unemployment insurance 
laws. Other state measures dealt with 
temporary disability insurance, child labour 
and school attendance, discrimination in 
employment, hours of work, industrial 
relations, safety and health, and wage 
payment and collection. 
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Federal legislation summarized in the 
Digest includes the Reorganization Plans 
affecting the U.S. Department of Labour, 
the important amendments to the Social 
Security Act, and changes in the Housing 
Act and the Wagner-Peyser Act. 


Industrial Relations 


Twenty-fifth Counsellors, the first organ- 


Anniversary ization in the United States 
of Industrial to specialize in industrial 
Relations relations counselling, cele- 
Counsellors brated its twenty-fifth 

anniversay in May. ‘The 


occasion was marked by a conference held 
in New York City on May 22, and by 
the publication of an anniversary report 
in which the history, objectives, achieve- 
ments and present program of the organ- 
ization are concisely set forth. 

Industrial Relations Counsellors was 
incorporated in 1926. During its early 
stages, it received generous financial assist- 
ance from Mr. John D. Rockefeller; at 
the present time it is supported by con- 
tributions from contributor companies, 
income from paid service, and proceeds 
from the sale of publications. From the 
outset it has followed a non-profit policy. 

One of the organization’s major activi- 
ties has been survey work for individual 
companies. The anniversary report defines 
such a survey as “an objective study of 
a company’s policies, procedures and 
practices encompassing the entire range 
of management’s responsibility in the 
employer-employee relationship, leading to 
the development of a long term program 
for more effective utilization of the human 
resources of the company.” 

Other principal activities of the organ- 
ization, according to the report, include: 
counselling on company benefit schemes 
and industrial pensions, job evaluation 
studies, and the provision of training 
courses for industrial relations personnel. 

In the early 1930’s, the Counsellors con- 
ducted a comprehensive program of 
research into unemployment benefits in the 
United States and unemployment insur- 
ance schemes abroad. As a result, the 
organization was in a position to provide 
service to the U.S. Government during the 
depression, notably in connection with the 
drafting of the unemployment insurance 
section of the Social Security Act. Accord- 
ing to the anniversary report, “service in 
the preparation of unemployment insurance 
legislation was likewise given to some 


state governments and the Canadian 
Government.” 
The Director of Industrial Relations 


Counsellors, Inc., is Mr. T. H. A. Tiede- 


mann. Its Research Director is Dr. Bryce 
M. Stewart, former Canadian Deputy 
Minister of Labour. 


The re-organization of the 
Trades Union Congress and 
Labour 


Half-century 
changes in the rise of the 


British Party are the two most 
trade significant changes affecting 
unionism British trade unions since 


1900, according to an article 
in Industrial Welfare and Personnel Man- 
agement for May-June this year. 


The article is entitled “Fifty Years 
Trade Union Development,” and is the 
third in a series on the background to 
industrial welfare. Allan Flanders, the 
author, lectures in industrial relations at 
Oxford University. 


Today the trade union movement is 
represented on some sixty bodies or 
committees which advise the Government, 
Mr. Flanders states. No legislation affect- 
ing the interests of workpeople is, there- 
fore, likely to be passed without prior 
consultation with its representatives. 


Fifty years ago, in contrast, many trade 
unions were still seeking recognition from 
employers. Collective bargaining was 
purely local and in only a few indus- 
tries was there any permanent machinery 
for negotiation. The effectiveness of 
conciliation had not yet been proved 
and minimum wage legislation was non- 
existent. 

Of all manual workers, probably less 
than a quarter were organized, the writer 
points out. The percentage of black- 
coated (i.e., white collar) workers in trade 
unions was negligible. Moreover, despite 
the wave of “New Unionism”, the union 
movement was still predominantly com- 
posed of skilled workers. 

In the 50 years that have passed, trade 
unions have greatly increased their strength 
and broadened their basis of organization. 
From a membership of 2 millions in 1900, 
the unions had climbed to 9:3 millions by 
the end of 1949, with about 45 per cent 
of the whole employee population (exclud- 
ing domestic workers) being organized. 

The most significant trend in structural 
development has been the growth of large 
unions by the organic process of voluntary 
amalgamation, the article continues. While 
there are still 700 or more separate ones, 
17 large unions are responsible for two- 
thirds of the total membership. 

Some of the craft unions have become 
merged into large multi-craft unions and 
some have admitted the less skilled 


workers. However, there are still many 
pure craft unions confining their member- 
ship to one locality. 

One outgrowth of amalgamation has 
been the development of industrial unions. 
“Only a few of them were created with 
the conception of industrial unionism as 
the ideal form of organization,” states Mr. 
Flanders, “and none of them has been 
entirely successful in occupying the whole 
of its chosen sphere.” 

The growth of unionization among non- 
manual workers has also altered the char- 
acter of the trade union movement. In 
some cases, professional associations have 
gradually transformed into unions. The 
trend more recently has been for well- 
established non-manual workers’ unions to 
extend the basis of their organization into 
related fields of employment. 

With the reorganization of TUC in the 
twenties, the new General Council was to 
be a kind of general staff for organized 
labour to resist cuts in workers’ wages. 
The growth in authority of the General 
Council has since come about, states the 
author “because the increasing participa- 
tion of the government in economic affairs 
has shifted the emphasis from industrial 
to political action and the representation 
of the trade union point of view ... could 
best be undertaken by a central body.” 

The present relationship between the 
Labour Party and the trade unions evolved 
to a greater extent from the unions’ need, 
up to the first world war, to protect their 
funds and freedoms from the deeisions of 
the Courts than anything else. Subse- 
quently, however, “the breadth of their 
aspirations and a growing concern for 
specific economic policies” helped to tie 
the bonds between the two wings of the 
labour movement. Their relationship, Mr. 
Flanders states, “is at the same time 


one of independence and of mutual 
dependence.” 

Revised statistics of work 
Industrial stoppages in the United 
disputes in Kingdom arising from in- 
Great dustrial disputes have 
Britain recently been published in 
1950 the Ministry of Labour 


Gazette. The report shows 
that there were 1,839 work stoppages in 
1950 as compared to 1,426 in 1949. Five 
stoppages occurred late in 1949, and carried 
over to 1950 bringing the total up to 1,344. 

Approximately 302,000 workers were in- 
volved in stoppages beginning in 1950, and 
an additional 1,000 in stoppages which 
began in 1949 and carried over to 1950. 
Of the total of 303,000 workers involved 
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in stoppages in 1950, “about 33,000 were 


indirectly involved, i.e., thrown out of 
work at the establishments where the 
stoppages occurred, but not themselves 


parties to the disputes.” The total of 
workers involved in strikes in 1950 was 
130,000 less than in 1949, 303,000 as com- 
pared to 434,000. 

The aggregate of working days lost by 
stoppages actually occurring in 1950 was 
1,375,000, the lowest since 1941. In addi- 
tion about 14,000 days were lost at the 
beginning of 1950, through stoppages which 
began late in 1949. The “great majority 
of the stoppages of work during 1950 were 
of short duration (less than 12 per cent 
lasted more than 6 working days) and in 
the majority the numbers of workers in- 
volved and the aggregate loss of time were 
relatively small,” the report said. 

The principal cause of disputes leading 
to work stoppages in 1950 was wage ques- 
tions. “Wage questions as a whole 
accounted for more than two-fifths of the 
total number of stoppages and for nearly 
one-half of the total numbers of workers 
directly involved.” These wage disputes 
accounted for 43-8 per cent of all stop- 
pages beginning in 1950, and for 49-1 per 
cent for workers involved. 

The greatest number of stoppages, 860, 
involving 141,900 workers for 431,000 days 
occurred in the coal mining industry. 
Building and contracting had 71 stoppages, 
involving 14,000 workers for 64,000 work- 
ing days; and 4 stoppages in the paper 
and printing industries involved 14,000 
workers for 205,000 working days. Other 
important stoppages occurred in_ the 
vehicle, transportation and communication, 
and the engineering, shipbuilding and 
electrical goods industries. 


A recent release by the 
Older workers United Kingdom Informa- 
to help tion Office states that people 
British in the older age groups are 
arms drive being asked to help in 
Britain’s rearmament drive. 

The report said that “one out of every 
ten people in Britain today is over 65, and 
the average age of Britain’s population is 
increasing.” 

In his budget speech, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Hugh Gaitskell said that “it is 
natural . . . that we should work longer 
and retire later.’ Continuing he said: 
“The Government now asks employers 
and workers generally to give more 
serious consideration to the possibility of 
postponing retirements and to removing 
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any obstacles which prevent those who are 
physically capable of continuing work from 
doing so.” 

As an incentive for older workers to 
continue on their jobs, legislative changes 
have been introduced in the British Parha- 
ment to the old age pension law, to allow 
pensioners to continue in employment. 


A revision of Welfare 
Pamphlet No. 6—Seats for 
Workers in Factories—was 
issued recently by the 
Factory Department of the 


United 
Kingdom 
regulations 
on proper 


seating of United Kingdom Miunistry 
workers of Labour and National 
Service. The revised edi- 


tion, like the earlier one of 1945, is intended 
to direct attention to the importance of 
good seating arrangements for workers in 
factories and to serve as a guide in the 
choice of the right type of seat. 

The standards set forth in the pamphlet 
are based upon experience gained by H.M. 
Inspectors of Factories, on information 
received from authoritative medical sources 
and on studies made by the Industrial 
Health Research Board. Some 30 pages of 
illustrations show the types of seats actually 
in use, principally in factories, and give the 
reader an idea of what has been done in 


various industries to improve _ seating 
facilities. 
Section 6 of the Factories Act, 1948, 


requires that where any employed persons 
have in the course of their employment 
reasonable opportunities for sitting without 
detriment to their work, suitable and suffi- 
cient facilities must be provided and main- 
tained to enable them to take advantage 
of those opportunities. 

Where a substantial proportion of any 
work can properly be done by any worker 
while sitting the law also requires seats of 
a design, construction and dimensions suit- 
able for the worker and the work together 
with a footrest on which he can readily 
and comfortably support his feet if he can- 
not do so without the footrest. The seat 
must be adequately and properly supported 
while in use for the purpose for which it 
is provided. This section in the Act 
replaced the section in the 1937 Act which 
required that facilities for sitting during 
opportunities for resting must be provided 
for female workers whose work was done 
standing. The text of the legal require- 
ment is set out in an Appendix to the 
pamphlet. 


On April 10, according to 
a dispatch printed in the 
Christian Science Monitor, 


West German 
labour gains 


share in the West German Parlia- 
control of ment passed a law applying 
Ruhr Valley what is known as “the prin- 
industries ciple of co-determination” 


to companies employing 

over 1,000 workers in the production of 
coal, steel and iron in the Ruhr Valley. 
Under the law, each of these companies 
must have eleven members on its board 
of directors—five representing labour, five 
representing the owners, and one chosen 
jomtly by the labour and owner members. 
“Co-determination”’, states the dispatch, 
“is the big plank in every German labour 
platform.” The trade unions see it as a 
means of achieving an industrial policy of 


“low competitive prices, narrow profit 
margins, and mass markets,” as opposed 
to the traditional German pattern of 


“controlled prices and production and 
protected profits.” 

The new law was opposed by repre- 
sentatives of the U.S. National Association 
of Manufacturers and the United States 
Foreign Trade Council. The Governments 
of France, Belgium, Holland and Luxem- 
bourg officially viewed it with concern. 

The principle of co-determination has 
widespread support among German political 
parties, the dispatch states. “Now that the 
Ruhr bill has set the pattern, similar laws 
are expected to spread the _ principle 
throughout the economy.” 

(A brief account of the negotiations 
preceding the introduction of the legisla- 
tion described above appeared in the 
Lasour GAzETTE, May, 1951, p. 708.) 


By a 1950 amendment to 


eee the Social Services Con- 
aaa solidation Act, Australia 
2 ee sae now includes first children 
ages in its family allowances 
first child 

program. 


A recent issue of Canada’s Health and 
Welfare, issued by the Department of 
Health and Welfare, discusses the changes 
brought about by this development. 

Australia’s family allowances program was 
introduced in 1941 and since then a 
weekly endowment has been paid for all 


children under 16 years except the first. 
Now families with only one child may 
benefit from the allowance as well ‘as 
familes with more than one child. The 
new payments are generally at the rate 
of five shillings weekly, half that paid for 
the other children. 

Under the newly expanded program, 
endowments are being paid to an approxi- 
mate total of 1,100,000 families on behalf 
of about 2,240,000 children. For the year 
1950-51, the estimated expenditure would 
be about £46,250,000, the article stated. 


A handbook entitled 


Foreign Workers Abroad has been 
travel and published by UNESCO. 
study for Based on a _ study con- 
workers ducted jointly by the 


International Labour Office 
and UNESCO, it describes the opportuni- 
ties available to workers for travel, educa- 
tion and training in foreign countries. 

The book deals with four main groups 
of workers’ exchange programs: interna- 
tional study tours and group travel, 
international summer schools and seminars, 
scholarships for work and study abroad, 
and the international movement of trainees. 
Chapters covering the first two groups 
provide a brief survey of activities in 1949 
and plans for 1951. Another chapter 
presents the available information on 
scholarships and similar grants for workers, 
which are not conditional on academic 
qualifications. Finally, there is a chapter 
devoted to the ILO enquiry into inter- 
national exchanges of trainees. The agree- 
ments governing these exchanges are listed; 
in each case, the annual quota of trainees 
is set forth, together with the conditions 
and qualifications which the trainees must 
meee 

Workers Abroad contains information on 
group study tours planned for 1951 by 72 
organizations in 11 different countries, and 
shows that 103 organizations in 13 coun- 
tries are offering scholarships of varying 
duration. It is being sent free to some 
2,000 organizations in Europe and the 
United States—trade unions, employers’ 
organizations, workers’ travel and educa- 
tional associations and other groups con- 
ducting similar programs. 


a 
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MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS STUDIED BY 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Association’s annual convention was featured by discussions 
on Industrial Relations, Defence Production, and Taxatwon. 


On June 4, 5 and 6, the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association held its 80th 
annual general meeting in the City of 
Quebec. Some 500 members, representa- 
tive of industry throughout Canada, were 
in attendance. 

The meeting took the form of a number 
of conferences devoted to specific problems, 
under the leadership of recognized Cana- 
dian and United States authorities. 

As in previous years, the Department’s 
major interest in the convention was in 
the discussion on industrial relations. 


Visiting members were welcomed by the 
Mayor of the City and the meeting was 
then turned over to the conference on 
manpower and industrial relations. Among 
the guest speakers at this conference were 
the Minister of Labour, the Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, and Mr. W. K. Rutherford, 
Director of Employment Service, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. The 
Minister of Labour was called upon to 
give the opening address. His subject was 
“Canada’s Manpower Resources”. 


Address by Minister of Labour 


Outlining the factors governing man- 
power potential, the Minister pointed out 
that the country was in a period of nearly 
full employment, with civilian production 
at an all-time high, and in addition Canada 
was undertaking a defence program 
unmatched in its peacetime history. The 
combination will make heavy demands on 
the country’s manpower, he said; it is 
doing so now. The program of defence 
production, which includes production for 
Canada’s allies, may employ a greater 
number of people than there will be in the 
armed forces, providing, of course, that 
Canada is not involved in an all-out war. 

It would be a mistake, the Mu£nister 
continued, to assume that the armed 
services and defence production are the 
only parts of our preparedness program. 
Production of base metals and foodstuffs 
is essential not only to the manufacture 
of military equipment, but also to the 
maintenance and improvement of living 
standards throughout the free world. “If 
we meet the needs of the armed forces 
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and defence production and at the same 
time neglect those of the primary indus- 
tries, we will not have made our best 
contribution to the cause of freedom.” 


Referring to the major tasks confronting 
the country, the Minister emphasized the 
necessity of having the armed forces avail- 
able and trained, together with the per- 
sonnel to man (a) the defence industries, 
(b) the primary industries, (c) the develop- 
ment of our natural resources and indus- 
trial capacity, and (d) other essential 
civilian industries. 


The overall effect of the changes taking 
place in the economy at the present time 
is uncertain, he said. Credit restrictions 
and increased taxes will have their effect 
on buying habits. There is, however, less 
uncertainty about additional supplies of 
manpower than about manpower require- 
ments, the Minister said. “Barring a rapid 
change for the worse in the international 
situation, an overall shortage of manpower 
does not appear likely in the near future.” 


Referring to manpower problems and 
their possible solution, Mr. Gregg said the 
main need is for skilled workers, at 
various levels. This implies an intensive 
training program. “The responsibility of 
increasing our supply of skilled workers, 
lies as much, if not more, with industry 
as with the Government,” he told the 
conference. He hoped that more firms 
would set up in-plant training programs 
to supplement the Federal and provincial 
vocational training schemes. 


Additional workers will be drawn from 
those not normally in the labour force— 
women, older people, youth, and _ the 
handicapped, the Minister said, and this 
will call for considerable organizing and 
planning on the part of industry. 


He advised quick availability of informa- 
tion on job openings, to facilitate the 
placement of workers laid off because of 
production cutbacks caused by material 
shortages, and he urged full use of the 


National Employment Service for this 
purpose. 
The Minister stressed the value of 


labour-management production committees 
in promoting good industrial relations. 


Ve 


Manpower Situation 

The labour market at present is “reason- 
ably tight,’ Mr. W. K. Rutherford, 
Director of Employment Service, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, told the 
conference in a review of the current 
manpower situation and probable develop- 
ments. The number of persons who will 
be seeking work at a time when registra- 
tions are at their lowest point—September 
—is estimated at around 100,000—the 
“irreducible minimum,” he said; “irre- 
ducible because there will always be per- 
sons seeking employment at a given date. 
There are those in the process of changing 
jobs, those who are not available for 
geographic reasons, those whose qualifica- 
tions do not match employers’ require- 
ments, including a comparatively small 
group with limited usefulness who can only 
be employed under special circumstances, 
those who are returning to the labour 
market after illness, and other similar 
categories.” 

Labour reserves, made up of immigrants, 
women, young persons, older people, and 
the handicapped, may reach a total of 
700,000, Mr. Rutherford said, and the 
utilization of these reserves will call for 
initiative, effort and patience on the part 
of employers. 

The number of workers needed for 
defence production in 1951 is estimated at 
265,000, around 200,000 more than in 1950. 
An additional 37,000 are required for 
defence construction. Fortunately, he said, 
most of the demand for labour for defence 
production will come later in the year, 
when seasonal employment wanes and the 
construction program will to some extent 
have been completed. 

Discussing the labour requirements of 
the three major industrial groups—manu- 
facturing, construction, and primary indus- 
tries, Mr. Rutherford dealt first with 
manufacturing. The outlook in manufac- 
turing, he said, is anything but clear. 
Defence production is still in the building- 
up stage and its impact has not yet been 
really felt. The manufacturing group, he 
thought, would be the one which would 
have to draw on the country’s reserves of 
manpower, and he emphasized the import- 
ance of training and of job break-down. 

Construction demands will be high, he 
said. Estimates for the Defence Depart- 
ment provide for the expenditure of nearly 
$500 million, of which just over $300 
million will be expended during the 
present fiscal year, and the balance during 
the next fiscal year. In addition to the 
various construction programs, there will 
be expansion of industrial plants, and it 


has been stated that residential housing 
will take second place only to the 
preparedness projects. 

Turning to the primary industries, 
labour requirements for agriculture present 
a real problem, he said. While they 
approximate those of last year, agricul- 
ture is already suffering from competition 
from other industries. While there will 
be difficulty in supplying the labour 
requirements for logging and lumbering 
and the base metal section of the mining 
industry, it is believed that these will in 
the main be met. 

In conclusion, Mr. Rutherford, urged 
upon all employers “to examine the whole 
situation and plan accordingly.” 


Manpower in War and Peace 


Other speakers at the Manpower and 
Industrial Conference were Mr. H. W. 
Anderson, Vice-President, General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit, Mich., and Mr. F. W. 
Climer, Vice-President in Charge of Indus- 
trial Relations, The Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 

Mr. Anderson, speaking on the effect of 
manpower on industry in times of war and 
peace, said “the primary responsibility for 
the real solution of most of the so-called 
manpower problems rests right with our 
personnel and employment people at the 
plant level.” For this reason it is important 
that Employment Departments should be 
staffed with competent personnel, endowed 
with vision, and the capacity and ability. 
In addition, management must take steps, 
he said to keep the personnel and employ- 
ment department fully informed of 
employment needs well in advance. It 
should continue to study techniques of 
selection and placement, to minimize turn- 
over and absenteeism; simplify individual 
jobs, and match the worker to the job. 
Journeymen should be retained for the 
higher skilled jobs, and used to assist in 
the training of up-graded employees to 
handle the less complex “one-purpose” 
skilled job. 

Mr. Climer related some of the experi- 
ences of the Goodyear Aircraft Corpora- 
tion during World. War II. The 
company’s labour force, he said, was built 
up from less than 1,000 to a peak of 
37,000. As individual ability increased and 
the necessary “know-how” was attained, 
the company at the end of the war was 
able to produce with a payroll of 22,000 
more efficiently than with the 37,000. 

Mr. Climer paid tribute to the part 
played by women. Contrary to the 
expectations of a great number of the 
supervisory personnel, the employment of 
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women on almost every type of operation 
proved an outstanding success, he said. At 
first it was estimated that 15 per cent of 
the jobs could be handled by women, but 
the figure later proved to be 85 per cent. 

Handicapped persons were welcomed to 
the staff and gave satisfactory performance, 
he said. In one particular section, a group 
of mutes topped the output of the normal 
workers. 

Looking back, Mr. Climer said, there is 
“very little that we would not do again. 
Perhaps our methods of approach and 
our organization of committees would be 
more precise and exacting, and our selec- 
tion of individuals to serve as leaders 
might be more comprehensive. ... Our 
program again would be complete with 
labour-management sponsored series of 
activities wherever possible.” 


Other Guest Speakers 


Guest speakers who addressed the Con- 
ference on Defence and Production, on 
Taxation, on International Trade, and on 
Fire Protection, included the Hon. Brooke 
Claxton, Minister of National Defence; the 
Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce and Minister of Defence 
Production; Major General F. F. Worth- 
ington, Civil Defence Co-ordinator, Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare; and 
Dr. William Y. Elliott, Assistant to the 
Director, Office of Defence Mobilization, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Hon. Maurice Duplessis, K.C., 
Prime Minister of the Province of Quebec, 


delivered the address at the annual 
banquet. 

Presidential Address 

“Increased production of consumer 


commodities is the only way possible to 
stem the rapidly expanding spiral of 
inflation,’ the CMA president Mr. W. F. 
Holding, declared. 

Mr. Holding criticized what he referred 
to as “the lack of vision of some union 
leaders.” They have demanded, he said, 
“not only increased wages to maintain and 
improve the standard of living of their 
members, but have also insisted on reduced 
hours of work. 

“Management has been, and still 1s, 
powerless to effectively resist the unreason- 
able and undemocratic demands of some 
union leaders, because—through failure of 
governments to enforce picketing laws— 
and to effectively punish breaches of law 
during strikes—management is deprived of 
the use of company property and facilities 
during a strike. The loss of production to 
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the people of Canada and the United 
States, because of strikes. of the past six 
years, represents a loss of wealth in con- 
sumer products which would be sufficient 
to provide for the peoples of our two 
nations for weeks if not months.” 

Mr. Holding viewed with misgivings the 
Government’s policy of discouraging con- 
sumer buying. “Credit restrictions, special 
excise taxes, and other provisions of the 
last Budget, prophesy an early contraction 
in consumer buying, and, therefore, in 
production of consumer goods.” » To; the 
manufacturer, he said, consumer buying 1s 
essential to production unless it is sup- 
planted by production for some other 
purpose, but, Mr. Holding said, he has 
“seen little evidence that re-armament 
production will take up the slack in the 
employment of labour, plant and equip- 
ment” which will be released through this 
curtailment. 

Referring to social security measures, 
while the need is generally recognized, Mr. 
Holding said, “it must not be forgotten 
that more and more social security sub- 
sidies without reference to the produc- 
tivity of the economy is unrealistic and 
inflationary.” 

Mr. Holding concluded his address with 
a strong plea for an immigration policy 
on a greatly increased scale. “Canada,” 
he said, “needs immigration on a scale 
that will kindle the imagination, strengthen 
her people, and ensure her future as a 
nation.” 


General Manager’s Report 


In his report of the work of the Asso- 
ciation during the year, the General 
Manager, Mr. J. T. Stirrett, enumerated 
the principal subjects dealt with. Included 
in the list were: manufacturing for defence, 
for civilian use and for export; priorities; 
controls; purchasing; allocations; man- 
power; industrial relations; industrial 
legislation; pensions; fire prevention; in- 
surance; tariffs; trade conferences; and 
research. 

Referring to the effect on industry of 
work stoppages in large public utilities, Mr. 
Stirrett said the whole subject is being 
studied by the Association in consultation 
with the public utilities. Special attention 
is being given, he said, to the improve- 
ment of present collective bargaining prac- 
tices, with a view to rendering unnecessary 
any special machinery for dealing with such 
disputes. 

Reporting on membership, he said the 
year showed a net gain of 219, bringing the 
total number of members at the end of the 
year to 6,636. 


va 


Election of Officers 
Mr. Hugh Crombie, Vice-President and 
Treasurer of the Dominion Engineering 


Works, was elected President of the Asso- 
ciation for the year 1951-52, to succeed the 
retiring President, Mr. W. F. Holding. 





NECESSITY OF PRACTICAL AID 
TO CANADA’S SOCIAL PROGRESS 
STRESSED BY ROYAL COMMISSION 


On June 1, the report of the Massey Commission on Arts and 
Sciences was tabled in the House of Commons. Prior to adjourn- 
ment, Parliament approved an interim grant to cover the urgent 
requirements of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation for the 
remainder of the fiscal year, and a sum to assist Canadian 
universities in the forthcoming academic year. 


After an inquiry lasting two years, the 
Royal Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences, 
appointed by Order in Council on April 8, 
1949, to examine certain national institu- 
tions and functions, and to make recom- 
mendations regarding their organization 
and the policies which should govern them, 
reported its findings to Parliament. The 
report was tabled in the House of 
Commons on June 1, 1951. 

By its terms of reference, the Commis- 
sion was also required to make recom- 
mendations concerning aid to research in 
Canada, including scholarships. 


Altogether, 146 recommendations are con- 
tained in the report. Among those of 
special interest are the following :— 

The setting-up of a council for the 
encouragement of the arts, letters, humani- 
ties and social sciences; 

Federal grants to the universities and 
the provision of funds for scholarships; 

Control of national and private broad- 
casting to remain with the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation; 

Direction and control of television to be 
vested in the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation; 

Federal grants to bring up the income 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
to an amount to be set by statute at 
five-year intervals; 

The annual licence fee for radio recelving 
sets to remain at its present level of $2.50. 


Already, two of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations have been implemented in 
part. On June 29, Parliament approved 
an interim grant of $1,500,000 to the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation to meet 
urgent requirements for the remainder of 


the present fiscal year. On June 30, an 
item of $7,100,000 to assist Canadian 
universities was given approval. It is 
intended that this grant to the universities. 
which is based on 50 cents per capita of 
the population, shall, as suggested by the 
Commission, be divided among the proy- 
inces in proportion to their population, and 
that within provinces the division among 
institutions shall be in proportion to their 
enrolment of students at university level. 

During the course of its two-year inquiry 
the Commission held public hearings in 
all ten provinces. Some 1,200 witnesses 
were heard, 462 formal submissions were 
presented, and many hundreds of letters 
were received from Canadian citizens. 
Included in the briefs were submissions 
from the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
and the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour (L.G., July, 1950, p. 1000-4). 


There was general agreement among the 
Congresses on their recommendations to 
the Commission, which included Federal 
Government grants for education, continua- 
tion of Government policy in regard to 
radio broadcasting, Government control of 
television, and corporate status for the 
National Film Board. In general the pro- 
posals of organized labour are contained in 
the Commission’s recommendations. 


Aid to Universities 


“To attempt to deal with national 
development in the arts, letters and 
sciences, without considering the contribu- 
tion and the needs of the universities in 
this field would be to conceive an arch 
without a keystone,” the Commission states. 
“There is probably no civilized country 
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in the world where dependence on the 
universities in the cultural field is so great 
as in Canada. It is impossible to imagine 
the gap which would exist if the universi- 
ties were to disappear or even if their 
activities in this field were to be curtailed. 
Yet these activities are being curtailed.” 
Canadian universities, it says, are facing a 
financial crisis “so grave as to threaten 
their future existence.” 

Because of the direct interest taken 
by the Federal Government during the war 
and post-war years in intellectual and 
professional training, it can be properly 
assumed, the report says, that the Govern- 
ment “does in fact recognize certain 
responsibilities towards problems of higher 
education in Canada.” In 1948-49, it points 
out, the Federal Government spent $27 
million in the promotion of higher educa- 
tion. The Commission therefore makes the 
following recommendations :— 

That in addition to the help already 
being given for research and other pur- 
poses the Federal Government make 
annual contributions to support the work 
of the universities on the basis of the 
population of each of the provinces of 
Canada. 

That these contributions be made after 
consultation with the government and the 
universities of each province, to be dis- 
tributed to each university proportionately 
to the student enrolment. 

That these contributions be sufficient to 
ensure that the work of the universities 
of Canada may be carried on in accordance 
with the needs of the nation. 

That all members of the National Con- 
ference of Canadian Universities be eligible 
for the federal grants mentioned above. 


National Scholarships 


The Commission recommends _ the 
establishment of a national system of 
scholarships for both graduates and under- 
graduates of Canadian universities. The 
granting of scholarships to young Cana- 
dians, it holds, is in the public interest 
and therefore a national duty. “We 
believe it right that the national govern- 
ment assist its gifted young citizens who 
cannot, because of limited means, receive 
that measure of higher education which 
their abilities warrant.” 

Recent statistics on this point, are 
“depressing,” the Commission says. In 
1946, the Ontario Department of Educa- 
tion discovered that only seven per cent 
of the young people who had completed 
their primary and high school education 
had registered at a university. To us the 
disturbing thing is not the percentage but 
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the fact that there is no assurance that 
this seven per cent comprises the best 
qualified students. It is unwise, even 
dangerous, to allow such large numbers 
of our young citizens to abandon their 
studies after primary school if it is only 
because they cannot afford more education. 
From a social point of view, the reforms 
initiated by the government in the last 
twenty years, in the fields of family allow- 
ances and public health, may prove 
‘neffectual and may even be jeopardized 
unless these reforms are systematically 
broadened to include assistance in intel- 
lectual training. Finally, democratic prin- 
ciples demand that as far as possible equal 
opportunity be given to all our young 
people, rural as well as urban. The most 
effective way to create this equality of 
opportunity is through a well-devised 
system of national scholarships.” 

The Commission makes the following 
recommendations :— 


Post-graduate Scholarships 


Continuation of the grants to the 
National Research Council for the provi- 
sion of scholarships, studentships and 
bursaries to Canadian students and scholars 
from abroad, in the physical and natural 
sciences, both pure and applied, in medicine 
and in engineering. 

Annual grants to the proposed council 
for the establishment and maintenance of 
an adequate number of scholarships, 
studentships and bursaries in the humani- 
ties, the social sciences and law. 

(The value and the number of the awards 
in the humanities, the social sciences and 
law are not stated in the recommendations. 
The Commission, however, suggests a value 
equivalent to that of the awards made to 
students in the sciences at the correspond- 
ing level of advanced study. The Com- 
mission also suggests that there should be 
awarded eventually about 150 annual 
scholarships for students at the pre-doctoral 
level, about 20 fellowships for work 
following the doctor’s degree, and an 
“appropriate number” of scholarships for 
advanced study in law.) 

Establishment of a system of fellow- 
ships, to be known as The Canada 
Fellowships, for the encouragement of 
mature and advanced work in the humani- 
ties, the social sciences and law, to be 
administered by the Council. 

(Ten special fellowships are suggested, 
of flexible amounts but sufficiently large 
to cover living, travelling, and other neces- 
sary expenses.) 

Annual grants to provide exchange 
scholarships for scholars and graduate 


students from other countries, in particular 
those which grant scholarships to Cana- 
dians. 


Undergraduate Scholarships 


Recommendations regarding undergrad- 
uate scholarships include:— 


Enlargement of the system of scholar- 
ships, bursaries and loans now in opera- 
tion known as the _ Federal-Provincial 
Vocational Training Plan. 


A direct grant to the university or 
college for each scholarship holder enrolled, 
in recompense for the supplementary 
expenses incurred by the institution. 


For the guidance of the Government and 
the agencies which may be charged with 
the administration of these scholarships, 
the Commission suggests the following 
plan: 


1. 100 annual scholarships of $1,000, 
tenable for four years, to be known 
as Canada Scholarships. These 
scholarships are intended to confer 
not only a valuable award but con- 
siderable prestige upon students of 
outstanding ability and exceptional 
promise. These scholarships at least, 
in our judgment, should be granted 
only after personal interviews. 


2. 250 National Scholarships annually of 
$500, to be tenable for four years. 
These are intended for distinguished 
and promising students. 


3. 2,000 bursaries of $500 a year tenable 
for four years, for able and diligent 
students on the basis of need. 


4. A loan fund open to all students 
whose work is acceptable to the 
authorities of their universities. 


Scholarships in the Creative Arts 


The Commission also recommends the 
creation of a system of grants for persons 
engaged in the arts and letters (including 
broadcasting, films and the press) for work 
and study in Canada or abroad, and for 
artists, musicians and men of letters from 
abroad for study in Canada. 


Radio Broadcasting 


Three important aspects emerged out of 
the examination into radio broadcasting, 
the Commission reports. First, the manner 
in which broadcasting in Canada should be 
controlled and directed; second, the pro- 
vision of adequate funds for the operations 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; 
and third, production of programs in the 
national interest and the means by which 


radio may best serve its national purpose 
in Canada. The Commission makes recom- 
mendations on all three. 


Control and Direction.—The Commis- 
sion favours retention of Government 
control, with the control vested in the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation as now 
constituted. It recommends that the 
Corporation continue “to provide directly 
by its operations and indirectly by its 
control of the operations of others a 
national radio broadcasting service free 
from partisan influence.’* 

In making this recommendation, the 
Commission says: “We wish to recognize 
fully the private stations as important 
elements within the framework of our 
national system. We shall be making 
recommendations designed to remove cer- 
tain inconsistencies of which they have 
reasonably complained. But we _= are 
resolutely opposed to any compromise of 
the principle on which the system rests 
and should rest. Radio has been the 
greatest single factor in creating and in 
fostering a sense of national unity. It has 
enormous powers to debase and to elevate 
public understanding and _ public taste. 
Believing as we do that it is an essential 
instrument for the promotion of unity and 
of general education in the nation, we 
cannot accept any suggestions which would 
impair the principles on which our present 
national system is based.” 

The Commission would like to see the 
present Board of Governors of the CBC 
enlarged, to make it more “widely repre- 
sentative.” 

Recommendations designed to remove 
certain inconsistencies complained of by 
private broadcasting stations include the 
granting of rights to hearings and right 
of appeal to a Federal court; greater 
security of tenure by extension of the 
licence term to five years; acceptance of 
local advertising by the CBC only when 
no private station is available; and the 
revision of existing regulations. 





The Financial Problem.—Referring to 
the financial crisis, which the Board of 
Governors of the CBC informed the 
Commission “threatens to disrupt the 
national broadcasting service,” the Commis- 
sion says: “The only way to reconcile 
rising costs and a stationary income is to 
reduce expenditures through a reduction 
in the quantity or quality of service, or 
both. But the national radio broadcasting 
service needs expansion and improvement, 
as we have been informed not only by the 
CBC but by Canadians everywhere. There 
is need for more adequate coverage in 
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several parts of the country, for a second 
French network and for a French station 
in the Maritimes, for a greater use of 
Canadian talent, for improved programs, 
and, as we have recommended, for the 
elimination of local advertising and a more 
selective policy in national advertising.” 

The Commission recommends :— 

That the annual licence fee for radio 
receiving sets be maintained at its present 
level, but that a more efficient method of 
collection be devised. 


That the total annual income of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation for all 
radio broadcasting purposes other than its 
International Service be set by statute for 
five years, and that this income be found 
from licence fees, from commercial and 
miscellaneous revenue, and from a pay- 
ment out of public money sufficient to 
make up the total statutory income. 


Programs.—The promotion of Canadian 
unity and Canadian cultural life was, the 
Commission states, its main responsibility. 
In broadcasting, therefore, its primary in- 
terest lies in the kind and quality of 
programs broadcast in Canada and their 
influence on Canadian life, it observes. 
Several recommendations are made designed 
to improve the content of programs. One 
is that the Board of Governors of the 
CBC refuse all commercial programs not 
acceptable in content, and consider the 
possibility of eliminating some of the less 
desirable now carried. Others deal with 
coverage and programs of French-language 
stations, including the establishment of a 
French-speaking broadcasting station to 
serve French-speaking people in the Mari- 
time Provinces, and the setting up of 
regional advisory councils representing the 
views of listeners. 

Development of Canadian talent is urged. 


Television 


The Commission believes that television 
should also be under the direction and 
control of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, and recommends that the 
Corporation proceed with plans for the 
production of television programs in French 
and English.* 

Other recommendations concern the 
financing of television, which the Commis- 
sion considers should be kept separate from 
that of radio and television programs, and 
the exercise of strict control on the part 
of the Corporation over all television 
stations in Canada in order to avoid 
excessive commercialism, and to encourage 
Canadian content and the use of Canadian 
talent. 
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The National Film Board” 


Convincing evidence has been received 
from many and varied sources that the 
work of the Board is in general accept- 
able to the Canadian people, the Commis- 
sion reports. There is general agreement, 
however, it says, that the activities of the 
Board should be developed and expanded. 
The Commission makes recommendations 
designed to give effect to this demand, 
which includes the granting of adequate 
funds for expansion of field staff and 
distribution activities. 

Continuation of the policy of commis- 
sioning films from private producers when 
in the public interest, co-operation with 
private producers, and encouragement of 
private film production are recommended. 
At the same time, the Commission 
suggests that no films for private persons 
or companies should be produced by the 
Board. 

The provision of safe 
premises without delay is 
mended. 


and efficient 
also recom- 


Other Federal Institutions 


A number of resolutions concerning 
various Federal institutions are presented. 


The principal ones include :— 


A new and adequate building to house 
the National Gallery, and necessary in- 
creases in funds, staff and facilities; 

Extension of present services of travelling 
exhibitions; 

Provision of adequate space and funds 
for the National Museum, to be known 
as “The Canadian Museum of Natural 
History: 

Establishment of a Canadian Historical 
Museum, to ensure illustration of the 
history and development of Canadian 
people from earliest times; 

Establishment of a Canadian Museum 
of Science, to illustrate Canadian contribu- 
tions in this field; 

Establishment of national botanical and 
zoological gardens; 

Consideration of establishment of national 
aquaria ; 


Establishment of a national library 
without delay. 
Other recommendations concern the 


Public Archives, historic sites and monu- 
ments, co-ordination of scientific and 
research activities, and information abroad. 





* Mr. Arthur Surveyer, one of the five members 
of the Commission, signed the report subject to 
certain reservations and observations in respect of 
radio broadcasting, television, and the National Film 
Board. These are set out in a separate section of 
the Commission’s report. 


New Council on the Arts 


The Commission recommends the crea- 
tion of a Canada Council for the Encour- 
agement of the Arts, Letters, Humanities 
and Social Sciences, “to stimulate and to 
help voluntary organizations within these 
fields, to foster Canada’s cultural relations 
abroad, to perform the functions of a 
national commission for UNESCO, and to 
devise and administer a system of scholar- 
ships as recommended.” 

No such body at present exists in 
Canada, it is pointed out. The council 
would be composed of fifteen members, 
and their appointment would be so made 
that it would be “properly representative 
of the cultures and of the various regions 
of Canada”. 


Further responsibilities of the Council 
would include :— 


1. The strengthening, by money grants 
and in other ways, of certain of the Cana- 
dian voluntary organizations on whose 
active well-being the work of the Council 
will in large measure depend; 

2. The encouragement of Canadian 
music, drama and ballet (through the 
appropriate voluntary organizations and in 
co-operation with the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation and the National Film 
Board) by such means as the under- 
writing of tours, the commissioning of 
music for events of national importance, 
and the establishment of awards to young 


people of promise whose talents have been 
revealed in national festivals of music, 
drama or the ballet; 


3. The promotion of a knowledge of 
Canada abroad by such means as foreign 
tours by Canadian lecturers and by per- 
formers in music, ballet and drama, and 
by the exhibition abroad of Canadian art 
in its varied forms. 


Observations on Recommendations 


The recommendations, if accepted, the 
Commission observes, will involve admin- 
istrative or legislative action, and the use 
of public funds, both in capital grants and 
in annual outlay. If all were accepted, 
“the total figure might in isolation appear 
substantial; but in comparison with the 
costs of other activities of Government, it 
would be modest, almost insignificant,” 
it says. 

Referring to the criticism that at a time 
when the nation is concerned with the 
problem of defence their acceptance might 
well be delayed, the Commission replies, 
“What are we defending? ... We are 
defending civilization, our share of it, our 
contribution to it. The things with which 
our inquiry deals are the elements which 
give civilization its character and meaning. 
It would be paradoxical to defend some- 
thing which we are unwilling to strengthen 
and enrich, and which we even allow to 
decline.” 





WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR 
IN PRINCIPAL BRITISH INDUSTRIES 


The British Ministry of Labour has recently published a survey 
of normal weekly hours of labour, and rates of wages for over- 
time work for principal industries in which wage rates and 
conditions of employment are determined by collective agree- 


ment or by statutory orders. 


This survey, bringing up to date 


an earlier one made in 1946 1s summarized below. 


In Great Britain, the majority of collec- 
tive agreements regulating conditions of 


employment in industries and _ services 
“determine the normal weekly hours, 
exclusive of mealtimes, beyond which 


overtime rates of wages are payable, but 
in some cases the normal hours a shift or 
a day are fixed.” With the exception of 
women, young persons, and underground 
workers, whose hours are fixed by Parlia- 
ment, the survey found that the agree- 


ments generally do not impose any 
limitation on the number of hours that 
may be worked. However, “in a small 
number of cases restrictions are placed on 
the duration of overtime working.” 

Various orders under the Wages Councils 
Acts, the Catering Wages Act, and the 
Agricultural Wages Act also determine the 
normal hours beyond which overtime must 
be paid. 
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The Work Week 


In the agreements surveyed, the normal 
work week was generally either 44 or 45 
hours. On the subject of hours of labour, 
the main provision of the collective agree- 
ment was for the “number of hours that 
constitute a full working week.” Some 
industries worked more and some less than 
the general average. Printing and mining 
are cited as industries working less than 
44 hours; while the agricultural, building, 
catering, and retail industries in most 
areas worked more than 45 hours. 

In this connection, the survey notes:— 


Although the hours in most cases are 
fixed without qualification, there are 
instances in which a degree of flexibility 
is permitted or implied. For example, the 
agreement for the building industry in 
England and Wales empowers the National 
Joint Council for the industry to allow, 
in certain circumstances, variations from 
the normal weekly working hours specified 
in the national working rules. In some 
of the principal outdoor industries the 
hours are of necessity limited to some 
extent by the duration of daylight. Thus 
in the building industry there are pro- 
visions for shorter hours during the 
winter period than in the summer and in 
some cases for still shorter hours in mid- 
winter where artificial light cannot be 
provided. 


The survey disclosed that in general 
“the hours of labour fixed by a particular 
agreement apply uniformly to all workers 
covered by the agreement irrespective of 
age, sex, or occupation.” However, the 
Factories Act, restricts the hours of 
juveniles under 16 in many industries, 
regardless of the provisions of collective 
agreements. 

In industries where shift work is used, 
agreements usually make provision for 
workers who are required to work on a 
shift basis as well as those who do not. 
Several major industries have agreements 
regulating shift work. Commenting on 
these agreements, the report said :— 


In some cases the agreements fix the 
length of the shift and also the normal 
weekly hours. Others do not specify how 
many hours or how many shifts a week 
a shift worker should work. In other 
cases the agreements define the weekly 
number of hours of the shift worker 
without fixing the length or number of 
the shifts. In nearly all cases the length 
of the shift, where fixed, is 8 hours in- 
cluding any stoppages for mealtimes. The 
number of hours worked in the week, also 
inclusive of mealtimes, when averaged over 
the cycle of rotation of shifts, ranges from 
40 in some industries up to 48 in others 
—up to 56 in the case of some 7-day 
workers. 

For night workers, as distinct from 
shift workers, the agreed weekly hours 
are, with few exceptions, the same as for 
day workers. 
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In the majority of agreements under 
review, no stipulation was made as to 
normal daily hours or the number of days 
to be worked in a week. The agreements 
left the matter of distribution of weekly 
hours for local arrangement. As a rule, 
the agreements did not define “the length 
of the normal day,” even where overtime 
rates were to be paid “for excess hours 
on each day of the week.” 

Agreements in some of the industries 
suggest or specify “the number of hours 
a day beyond which overtime rates are 
payable,” as well as the weekly number 
of hours. In industries where statutory 
orders regulate hours of work, the survey 
found that the orders “declare not only 
the weekly number of hours for the pur- 
pose of the application of overtime rates, 
but also the normal hours for the days, 
including Saturday or other weekly short 
day.” 


The Five-Day Week 


A number of the agreements studied 
made provision for a five-day week, but 
contained clauses permitting the weekly 
hours to be spread over 53 days under 
“special circumstances.” Different arrange- 
ments for working weekly hours were 
found in different industries. The survey 
also noted that :— 


Many of the Wages Councils Orders 
recognize the practice of the 5-day week 
by the inclusion of special provisions 
regarding the method of ealculating over- 
time payments when such a system is in 
operation. Where the 5-day week is in 
such ways rendered permissible, either 
specifically or by implication, it is prob- 
able that many or most of the firms have 
adopted this system, but no statistics are 
available to show which practice actually 
prevails in particular industries. 


Overtime 

Wage rates for overtime work in most 
industries were covered by collective agree- 
ments and also by Orders issued under the 
Wages Councils Acts, the Catering Wages 
Act, and the Agricultural Wages Acts. 

In general, overtime rates of payment 
were of three types; time-and-one-quarter, 
time-and-one-half, and double time. 


In many cases the rate progresses 
according to the duration of the over- 
time worked. Thus overtime pay often 
begins at the rate of time-and-a-quarter 
and after two hours’ work rises to time- 
and-a-half, and may, in some cases, further 
rise to double time after four hours’ work. 
Less frequently the rate does not vary 
with the duration of the overtime or does 
not rise until work is prolonged after 
midnight. In place of a fraction, the 
overtime rate sometimes takes the form 
of specified rates of time-wages higher 


than the ordinary rates, but examples of 
such rates are not frequent. Overtime 
performed on Saturday afternoon at 
establishments where work is spread over 
6 days frequently entitles the workpeople 
to a higher rate than that paid for over- 
time worked on other week-days. For 
instance, all overtime worked on Saturday 
afternoon is paid for at a rate of time- 
and-a-half in many industries in which 
some of the overtime on other days is 
paid for at time-and-a-quarter. The same 
overtime rates apply in many cases to 
work done on Saturday mornings at 5-day 
week establishments, but some agreements 
fix a special rate for such work (e.g., 
time-and-a-half in the engineering indus- 
try) which is not identical with the 
overtime rate fixed for Saturday after- 
noon work in 6-day establishments. 


Many Wages Council Orders specify 
that special rates be paid for overtime 
work, and “some of these prescribe a 
somewhat higher rate for overtime on 
Saturday afternoons than for Saturday 
mornings.” Double time is usually paid 
for Sunday work “when performed by 
operatives who are not normally required 
to work during the week-end.” Holiday 
work by people not usually required to 
work on these days is paid for either at 
time-and-a-half or double time, depending 
on the agreement. 

The payment for overtime work is 
generally made on one of two bases; either 
for time worked in excess of normal daily 
hours, or time worked beyond normal 
weekly hours. In fhe former instance, 
overtime is paid as soon as the “normal 
daily hours of labour have been _per- 
formed,” but in the latter, “the worker 
is not entitled to the enhanced rate until 
after the full number of hours constitut- 
ing the normal week have been com- 
pleted.” Most agreements provided over- 
time payment on a daily basis, but several 
important ones used the weekly hours basis 
for payment. 

Among the other provisions concerning 
payment for overtime is one covering 
overtime worked before the normal hours 
of work. In some cases this work entitles 


the worker “to a higher rate of pay than 
for work performed after the normal 
hours.” However, the report notes that 
the majority of agreements made no 
distinction as to these periods of overtime. 


Overtime Rates for Pieceworkers 


In those agreements or Orders providing 
special overtime rates for employees on 
piece work, these provisions are usually 
one of three types:— 


1. Additional payment for overtime 
work is expressed as a fraction of 
ordinary piece rates, or the earnings 
thereon. 


2.In some other cases the ordinary 
piecework rates are paid for work done 
in overtime, but the workpeople receive 
in addition to their piecework earnings 
a supplementary flat-rate payment for 
each hour of overtime. 


3. The third method of payment, 
which is by far the most general, con- 
sists of a payment (additional to piece- 
work earnings), that is a fraction of the 
ordinary time rate to which the workers 
would be considered as entitled if not 
working by the piece. 


In some industries, the collective agree- 
ments “contain provisions imposing restric- 
tions on the amount of overtime that may 
be worked,” the survey said. Typical of 
this type of restriction is the following:— 


The type of restriction imposed may 
be exemplified by the national agreement 
for the engineering industry, which, after 
enunciating the general principle that 
systematic overtime is deprecated as a 
method of production, provides that when 
overtime is necessary “no union workman 
shall be required to work more than 30 
hours overtime in any four weeks after 
full shop hours have been worked, allow- 
ances being made for time lost through 
sickness, absence with leave or enforced 
‘idleness,’ but that, in cases of break- 
downs, repairs, replacements and altera- 
tions (whether for-the employers or their 
customers) and in certain other emergen- 
cles, overtime is not to be restricted. 


a 
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STATUTORY HOLIDAYS IN CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 


OCTOBER 1950° 


More than 90 per cent of the plant and 95 per cent of the office 
workers in Canadian manufacturing industries were employed in 
establishments which observed 6 or more statutory holidays mn 
1950. The largest group in each case were those observing § 


holidays. 


Most of the office employees were paid for all of the statutory 
holidays observed, but this was not so often the case for the 


plant employees. 


Whereas more than 80 per cent of the office 


employees were paid for 7 to 9 statutory holidays, about 60 
per cent of the plant employees were paid for 6 to 8 holidays. 


The following article contains industrial, provincial and city 
comparisons of the numbers of observed and paid statutory 
holidays for both plant and office employees, noting the changes 
that have occurred during the preceding year. 


Three-quarters of the plant workers and 
82 per cent of the office workers in the 
Canadian manufacturing industries were 
employed in establishments which reported 
observing from 7 to 9 statutory holidays 
in 1950. The largest percentage of workers, 
46 per cent in the plants and 54 per cent 
in the offices, were in those establishments 
which observed 8 statutory holidays. 


The office employees were usually paid 
for all of the statutory holidays observed by 
the establishment, but this was not so often 
the case for the plant employees. More 
than 99 per cent of the office employees 
and about 87 per cent of the plant 
employees were paid for some or all of 
the observed statutory holidays although 
they did not work on these days. Approxi- 
mately equivalent to the proportions 
observing statutory holidays, 81 per cent 
of the office workers were paid for 7 to 9 
statutory holidays, with about 54 per cent 
paid for 8 days. However, the majority 
of the plant workers, 59 per cent, were 
paid for 6 to 8 statutory holidays, one- 
half of whom were paid for 8 days. 





*Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1950 conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
wage rates (straight-time earnings for piece-workers) 
and certain conditions of work in their establish- 
ments during the last pay period preceding 
October 1, 1950. 
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Statutory holidays, in this article, are 
those days when an_ establishment 1s 
normally not operating because of Federal, 
Provincial or Municipal holidays, or 
because of religious holidays regularly 
observed by the closing of the establish- 
ment. 

The data for this article were obtained 
from approximately 6,350 manufacturing 
establishments employing almost 736,500 
plant and 137,700 office workers during the 
pay period preceding October 1, 1950. 
Information for the province of New- 
foundland was obtained for the first time 
in 1950 and where not shown separately 
has been included along with Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick to make up the Maritime 
Provinces group. 


Statutory Holidays of Plant Employees 


There was little change during the 
preceding year in the number of statutory 
holidays observed by © establishments 
employing most of the plant workers in 
the manufacturing industries, but many of 
the workers were paid for more of these 
statutory holidays although they were not 
worked.t 


1 For comparable information in 1949 see the 
section on statutory holidays in the article, ‘‘Work- 
ing Conditions in Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 
October, 1949”. The Laspour Gazette, November 
1950, p. 1836. 





Twenty per cent of the plant workers were 
paid for fewer than 4 statutory holidays 
in 1950, as compared with about 27 per 
cent in 1949; and whereas 59 per cent of 
the employees were paid for 6 to 8 
statutory holidays in 1950, 54 per cent were 
in this group the preceding year. The 
proportionate distribution of plant workers 
according to the number of statutory 
holidays observed and paid for in 1950, 
compared with 1949, is as follows:— 


Per Cent of 
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Provincial Legislation.2—Some statutory 
provision concerning public holidays for 
manufacturing establishments is made in 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 
Factories in Manitoba and_ British 
Columbia must be closed on public holi- 
days unless permission is given for 
employment. 





2 This section has been summarized from the 
bulletin, Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, an annual publication of the Department of 
Labour. 


Paid Statutory Holidays for Plant 
Employees, 1949 and 1950 





Wages in relation to public holidays are 
dealt with under minimum wage laws in 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. In Nova Scotia 
there can be no deduction from the 
minimum weekly wage for women because 
of a holiday. The Quebec General Wage 
Order 4 has no provision for public holi- 
days, but some special Orders require 
holidays to be observed or a punitive rate 
paid. 

No employer in Manitoba may require 
any woman to work on a public holiday 
unless a permit is obtained from the 
Minister of Labour; nor may he make any 
reduction below the minimum weekly 
rate from the wages of a full-time woman 
worker who does not work on the holiday. 
If permission to work on a public holiday 
is granted, the worker must be paid, in 
addition to the regular daily rates, a day’s 
pay at not less than the minimum rate; 
or she must be given a day off without loss 
of pay within seven days or at some agreed 
later date. 

Full-time workers in Saskatchewan must 
be paid a full week’s wages at the regular 
weekly rate if they do not work on a 
public holiday; and if work is required on 
a holiday they must be paid two and 
one-half times the regular rate. 

In Alberta, no deduction may be made 
for time not worked on a holiday when 
the employer’s place of business is closed. 


Statutory Holidays by Industry.2—In all 
but three of the 17 industrial groups shown 
in Table I, the largest proportion of plant 
workers were employed in establishments 


3 The major industrial groups in this article follow 
those contained in the Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication Manual, published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics in 1948. 
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which reported observing 8 statutory hoh- 
days in 1950. The three exceptions were 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products, with 
about half of the workers in plants 
observing 11 holidays, Paper Products, 
with 43 per cent in those observing 4 days, 
and Products of Petroleum and Coal, with 
more than 60 per cent in plants observing 
9 days. 

In most of the industries there was a 
good deal of variation in the number of 
statutory holidays observed, for in only 
three were more than two-thirds of the 
employees in the industry employed by 
establishments which observed the same 
number of statutory holidays during the 
year. Fifty-eight per cent of the workers 
producing Rubber Products, 71 per cent of 
those producing Iron and Steel Products 
and 91 per cent manufacturing Electrical 
Apparatus and Supplies were employed in 
establishments which observed 8 statutory 
holidays in 1950. 

Less than 10 per cent of the plant 
workers in all but five of the major indus- 
tries in Table I ‘were not paid for any 
of the observed statutory holidays unless 
these days were worked. The proportions 
in the other industries being paid for none 
of the observed holidays ranged from 15 
per cent in the Clothing (Textile and 
Fur) and Non-metallic Mineral Products 
Industries to almost 60 per cent in the 
Wood Products Industry. Thirty-four per 
cent of the workers in the Leather 
Products Industry and 21 per cent of 
those in the Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries were also not paid for any of 
the observed holidays when not worked. 

The largest proportion of plant workers 
were paid for 8 statutory holidays in seven 
of the industrial groups (Food and 
Beverages; Rubber Products; Printing, 
Publishing and Allied Industries; Iron and 
Steel Products; Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies; Chemical Products; Ma§scel- 
laneous Manufacturing Industries); and 
the largest proportion were paid for 6 
holidays in five of the industries (Textile 
Products; Clothing; Transportation Equip- 
ment; Non-ferrous Metal Products; Non- 
metallic Mineral Products). Four paid 
statutory holidays was predominant in the 
Paper Products Industry, 9 paid holidays 
in the Products of Petroleum and Coal 
Industry, and 10 paid holidays in the 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products Industry. 
In the two remaining industries, Leather 
Products and Wood Products, the largest 
group of workers were not paid for any 
of the observed statutory holidays unless 
these days were worked 
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During the year preceding the 1950 
survey there were noticeable increases in 
a few industries in the number of observed 
and paid statutory holidays. In the 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products Industry, 
for example, a large number of workers 
had their statutory holidays increased from 
8 days to 10 or 11 days, and had those 
paid for increased from 6 and 8 to 10 
days. Also, in the Rubber Products Indus- 
try many workers had their observed holi- 
days increased from 7 to 8 days while the 
number paid for when not worked was 
increased from 5, 6 and 7 to 8 days. 


There was a greater tendency to increase 
the number of paid statutory holidays 
during the preceding year than to increase 
the number of holidays observed. Most of 
the industries revealed an upward move- 
ment in the distribution of employees 
according to the number of paid statutory 
holidays. Some of the more noticeable 
shifts, apart from the two mentioned in 
the previous paragraph, occurred in Food 
and Beverages, Textile Products (except 
Clothing), Paper Products, Iron and Steel 
Products, Transportation Equipment, Non- 
metallic Mineral Products, and Chemical 
Products. 


Statutory Holidays by Province.—The 
largest group of plant employees im eall 
but three of the provinces were employed 
in manufacturing establishments which 
reported observing 8 statutory holidays in 
1950 (Table I1). The predominant groups 
of workers were in establishments observ- 
ing 4 statutory holidays in Newfoundland, 
7 holidays in New Brunswick and 9 holi- 
days in British Columbia. 

In most of the provinces there was much 
variation in the number of statutory holi- 
days observed, although large groups of 
workers in each province were in estab- 
lishments which observed a uniform 
number of holidays. Fifty-six per cent of 
the workers in Newfoundland were in 
plants which observed 4 statutory holi- 
days. Forty-eight per cent of the workers 
in Prince Edward Island, 45 per cent in 
Nova Scotia, 65 per cent in Ontario and 
70 per cent in Saskatchewan were in those 
which observed 8 statutory holidays. About 
the same proportion of workers in New 
Brunswick and Quebec, 58 and 59 per cent 
respectively, were in establishments which 
observed 7 to 9 holidays. In Manitoba 
and Alberta similar proportions, 85 and 84 
per cent, were employed in plants observ- 
ing 7 to 10 days. Manufacturing estab- 
lishments employing 42 per cent of the 
workers in British Columbia observed 9 





Paid Statutory Holidays, 1950 


statutory holidays, with those employing an 
additional 43 per cent observing 6 to 8 days. 

Only in the four Maritime Provinces 
were more than 2 per cent of the workers 
in establishments which observed less than 
4 statutory holidays in 1950. In this group 
were 4 per cent of the workers in New- 
foundland, 11 per cent of the workers in 
Prince Edward Island, and 7 per cent of 
the workers in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. On the other hand, the 
largest proportions of workers, 15 per cent 
and 10 per cent respectively, employed in 
plants observing more than 10 statutory 
holidays were in Newfoundland and 
Quebec. In these provinces many religious 
holidays are regularly observed. 

There was much more variation, both 
within and between provinces, in the 
number of statutory holidays which were 
paid for when not worked in 1950. In 
only four provinces were more than one- 
third of the workers employed in estab- 


lishments which paid for a _ uniform 

Maritime 
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‘number of statutory holidays: 55 per cent 


of the workers in Newfoundland were paid 
for 4 statutory holidays, and 45 per cent 
in both Prince Edward Island and Ontario 
and 70 per cent in Saskatchewan were paid 
for 8 holidays when not worked. 

Many plant employees were not paid 
for any of the observed statutory holidays 
unless they worked on these days. This 
was particularly the case in British 
Columbia where more than 40 per cent of 
the workers were not paid for statutory 
holidays which were not worked. The 
corresponding proportion was 24 per cent 
in Newfoundland, 29 per cent in Nova 
Scotia and 30 per cent in New Brunswick. 

An indication of the variation within 
and between the major regions of Canada 
in the number of observed and_ paid 
statutory holidays may be seen in the 
following table, which gives the propor- 
tion of workers in each region distributed 


according to the number of statutory 
holidays reported in 1950:— 
Prairie British 
Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbia 
%o % % % 
22 15 9 19 
15 13 16 15 
27 65 ate 18 
17 6 22 42 
19 1 18 6 
100 100 100 100 
13 8 8 42 
35 13 11 20 
19 22 10 12 
12 11 20 4 
14 44 32 5 
7 2 18 fi 
100 100 100 100 


There was little change from 1949 in the 
above distributions of workers employed 
in establishments observing the various 
numbers of statutory holidays, but there 
were numerous increases in the number of 
these holidays which were paid for when 
not worked. Also, the proportion of 
employees who were not paid for any of 
the statutory holidays unless worked con- 
tinued to decrease during the year, par- 
ticularly in Ontario, Manitoba and British 
Columbia. 


Statutory Holidays by City.—Informa- 
tion on statutory holidays for plant 
employees in the manufacturing indus- 
tries of Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver has been pre- 
sented in detail in the previous issue of 
the Lasour GAZETTE.* 

It was noted there that the majority 
of plant workers were employed in estab- 
lishments which observed 7 to 10 statutory 
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* One per cent “Other’’. 


Statutory Holidays of Office Employees 


In most of the manufacturing establish- 
ments the plant and office observed the 
same number of statutory holidays in 1950, 
but the office staffs were generally paid 
for more of these holidays when not 
worked. It was usually the practice to pay 





4See the section on statutory holidays in the 

article ‘‘Hours and. Working Conditions in the 
Manufacturing Industries of Halifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, October 1950’’, 
the Lasour Gazerre, July 1951, p. 940. 
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holidays in 1950. Twenty-two per cent of 
the workers in Halifax and 39 per cent in 
Vancouver were not paid for any of the 
statutory holidays unless worked, whereas 
less than 10 per cent of the plant workers 
in the other cities were in this group. In 
Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg the 
majority of workers were paid for 6 to 8 
statutory holidays. Thirty per cent of the 
workers in Halifax and 17 per cent in 
Vancouver were paid for nine observed 
holidays when not worked. 

During the year previous to the 1950 
survey, the proportion of workers not paid 
for any statutory holidays when not 
worked was reduced from 46 per cent to 
22 per cent in Halifax and from 55 per 
cent to 39 per cent in Vancouver. 

The distribution of employees in each 
of the cities, according to the number of 
observed and paid statutory holidays, is 
as follows:— 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


To Jo To To 
ig i) 8 8 
23 8 18 9 
36 82 26 19 
5 4 24 57 
17 1 24 7 
100 100 100 100 
10 6 9 39 
25 ) 12 23 
14 11 10 8 
ile 11 27 3 
24 61 24 if 
9 2 18 19 
Le 100 100 90* 


the office employees for all of the statutory 
holidays which the establishment observed. 

Fifty-four per cent of the office employees 
were in establishments which observed 8 
statutory holidays in 1950 and 82 per cent 
were in those which observed from 7 to 9 
days. The proportions of employees being 
paid for these numbers of observed 
statutory holidays was approximately the 
same. This similarity may be seen in the 
following table, which gives the propor- 


tion of employees in offices observing and 
paving for various numbers of statutory 
hohdays in 1950:— 


Per Cent of 
Office Workers 


Number of 
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Statutory Holidays by Province.—There 
were some _ substantial variations, both 


between and within the provinces, in the 
proportion of employees in offices observ- 
ing and paying for various numbers of 
statutory holidays (Table III). More than 
72 per cent of the office workers in Ontario 
and about 80 per cent in Saskatchewan 
were employed in establishments which 
observed and paid for 8 statutory holidays. 
In Prince Edward Island, 65 per cent of 
the workers were in offices which reported 
observing and paying for 8 statutory holi- 
days, with a further 24 per cent observing 
and paying for 10 days; whereas in British 
Columbia, offices employing 61 per cent of 
the workers observed and paid for 9 such 
hohdays with an additional 23 per cent 


observing and paying for 8 of them. 
Maritime 
Statutory Holidays Paid For Provinces 
% 
Ce ay eel, Lesau feta ace eed 15 
OAV Sn Sete APS he Gee se aie 4 16 
CLE Sat Ee ase SP rye be or See 26 
PRCA VG PERE Leal wlnt «Site wee rs 17 
POG ON sO I OLC. 2262 nur vinite oars « 26 
ete aa eiee nt ee Neo 100 
Statutory Holidays by City.x—Most of the 





office workers in each of the five major 
cities shown in Table IV were employed 
in establishments which reported observing 
and paying for 7 to 10 statutory holidays 
in 1950. 


Offices employing more than 90 per cent 
of the workers in Halifax reported that 
they observed and paid for 8 to 10 statutory 
holidays, with those employing 60 per cent 
reporting 10 holidays. In Montreal, slightly 
less than three-quarters of the workers were 


Information on statutory holidays in 
Newfoundland was not reported for about 
half of the office employees, but for those 
workers for whom data are available 
almost one-half were reported in offices 
observing and paying for 4 statutory holi- 
days and most of the remainder for more 
than 10 days. 

In the remaining provinces there was 
not such a predominant number of workers 
in offices observing and paying for a 
uniform number of statutory holidays. 
However, establishments employing about 
82 per cent of the workers in Nova Scotia 
observed and paid for 8 to 10 statutory 
holidays; and those employing about the 
same proportion in New Brunswick, 81 per 
cent, observed and paid for 7 to 9 days. 

In Quebec, just under one-third of the 
workers were in offices which observed and 
paid for 8 statutory holidays and slightly 
more than one-quarter were in those which 
observed and paid for 7 days. 

Establishments employing more than two- 
thirds of the office workers in Manitoba 
reported observing and paying for 8 to 10 
statutory holidays in 1950; and _ those 
employing more than three-quarters of the 
workers in Alberta reported 7 to 9 days. 
In both cases, however, the largest group 
of workers, just over 30 per cent, were in 
offices observing and paying for 8 holidays. 

The following table, giving the proportion 
of office employees being paid for various 
numbers of statutory holidays, will indicate 
the extent of the variations between 
regions in the number of statutory holi- 


days observed and paid for when not 
worked :— 
Prairie British 
Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbia 
% % To % 
19 9 7 4 
26 11 13 7 
33 72 39 23 
9 7 21 61 
13 1 20 5 
100 100 100 100 


in offices which observed and paid for 7 or 
8 statutory holidays, the latter including 
shghtly more than half of this group. Eight 
statutory holidays was the predominant 
number in Toronto, with more than 85 per 
cent of the workers employed in offices 
which observed and paid for that number 
of holidays. 

In Winnipeg there was no very pre- 
dominant number of statutory holidays 
which were observed and paid for when not 
worked.  Three-quarters of the office 
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workers in this city were employed in 
establishments observing and paying for 8 
or more statutory holidays, with the largest 
group, just under 30 per cent, having 9 


observed and paid holidays. 


holidays. 


Fifty-eight per cent of the office workers 
in Vancouver were entitled to 9 observed 
and paid statutory holidays in 1950, and a 
further 27 per cent were entitled to 8 such 


TABLE I.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN 
Plant Employees 
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Number of Statutory Holidays 
Paid For Although Not Worked 
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Note:—Half-days have been discounted in the few cases where they were reported. That is, if an establishment 


(1) The number of statutory holidays observed or paid for generally depends on the employee’s period ol 
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reported observing or paying for 74 statutory holidays it was included in the group observing or paying for 7 days. 


employment. 
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Note:—Half-days have been di 
observing or paying for 73 statutory 








(1) Includes 23 employees located in the Northwest Territories. 


(2) The number of statutory holidays observed or pai 
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1,312 
56,175 





scounted in the few cases where they were reported. That is, if an establishment reported 
holidays it was included in the group observing or paying for 7 days. 


d for generally depends on the employee’s period of employment. 
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reported observing or paying for 73 statutory holidays it was included in 

















y were reported. That is, if an establishment 
the group observing or paying for 7 days. 


(1) Includes 14 employees in the Northwest Territories. 
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iscounted in the few cases where they were reported. That is, if an establishment 
statutory holidays it was included in the group observing or paying for 7 days. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Each month, 





Labour-Management Pro- 
duction Committees listed with the 
Department of Labour recelve a sample 
poster, 10 inches by 134 inches, plus 
an accompanying pay envelope stuffer. 
Attached to each poster is an order form 
by means of which an LMPC may request 
the quantity of posters and stuffers it 
requires. 

The posters—a reproduction of the 
current one appears in the next column— 
cover subjects which LMPCs frequently 
discuss. ‘The stuffers expand the posters’ 
message. The stuffer accompanying the 
poster reproduced on this page reads as 
follows :— 


He Took a Chance 


A motorist was instantly killed today 
when his automobile collided head-on 
with an oncoming truck as he at- 
tempted to pass the car ahead of him. 
Police say the driver underesti- 
mated the speed of the oncoming 
truck when he turned out to pass. 
“Tf he hadn’t taken a chance he’d 
be alive now,” said a passenger in 
the car the victim was trying to pass. 
You see newspaper stories like this 
almost every day. For variety, you can 
also-read- reports like this one: 
First fatality of the Fall hunting 
season occurred today when 
of this city died after his 
rifle discharged as he climbed a fence. 
A gate in the fence was less than 
10 yards from the point he attempted 
to climb over. 
The gate was-less than 10 yards away; 
but—he took a chance. 
“Tf he hadn’t taken a chance he’d be 
alive now.” That’s just what the witness 
to the highway crash said. 


Taking chances is common _ practice 
among motorists and hunters, it seems. 
And too often chance-taking has serious 
and shocking results. It happens in in- 
dustry, too. 

Look at the punch press operator who 
‘took a chance when he lifted his eyes 
from his work for a second—and lost three 
fingers. Or at the worker, pictured in our 
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.. has accidents where others 
go in safety 


SUPPORT OUR LMPC’S 
SAFETY PROGRAM 


illustration, who took a chance by running 
down stairs two at a time—and injured his 
spine when he fell. 


From Negligence, Injury 

Actually, deliberate chance-takers are rare. 
But the unwitting chance-taker—the fellow 
who acts carelessly without thinking—is 
all too common. Normally he’s a loyal, 
conscientious worker who most of the time 
pays close attention to safety. But now 
and then, sometimes without realizing it, 
he takes a chance. And his brief moment 
of negligence results in injury. 

Injuries are painful; ask the man who’s 
had one. Not only that, they can hurt 
the pocket-book, a fact known to all of us. 
Few who suffer injury, however, look 
beyond the effects on themselves to the 
effects on their work-mates and _ their 
company. 

The plant’s safety record suffers. a set- 
back. The injured man’s bench-mates 
have to get along without his services and 
assistance or have to put up, maybe, with 
a less skilled temporary replacement. Either 
way, the group’s productivity is lessened. 

Don’t think only management suffers 
from such a reduction in output; the 
workers are adversely affected as well. 
That is why accident prevention is some- 
thing which is of vital concern to both 
management and labour. 

That is why our Labour-Management 
Production Committee sponsors safety 
measures, tries to instil safe working 
habits in every one of us, tells us not to 
take chances. 

Support our LMPCs plans to make this 


plant a safer place to work. And don’t be 


a reckless man. 





A strike was averted by conciliation during June in the coastal 


shipping industry in British Columbia. 


Mediation also paved 


the way for the settlement of a dispute between Trans-Canada 
Air Lines and the Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association. 


Introduction 


The threat of a seamen’s strike that 
would have tied up 22 vessels engaged in 
passenger and freight service on the coast 
of British Columbia was dissipated during 
June through mediation provided by the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. The dispute arose out 
of a demand made by the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America (Cana- 
dian District) for the negotiation of a 
revised collective agreement for 1951, 
embodying wage increases and other con- 
cessions, covering employees of Canadian 
National Steamships, the British Columbia 
Steamship Service of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, and Union Steamships, 
Limited. 

The union’s demand for the revision of 
wages and working conditions was at first 
resisted by the companies, which main- 
tained that as the result of events that 
occurred in August and September of 1950, 
there was an agreement in effect covering 
the employees of each company until 
September 1, 1951. The basis of this argu- 
ment was that in the course of the settle- 
ment of a dispute over the terms of their 
1950 contract, which reached its climax 
during the railway strike of that year, the 
parties signed a “memorandum of agree- 
ment” on September 1, 1950, stating that 
they were agreeable to the same condi- 
tions of settlement as were provided for 
in The Maintenance of Railway Operation 
Act, namely, a wage increase of four cents 
per hour effective immediately and what- 
ever changes in working conditions for 
coastal steamship personnel in the operat- 
ing employees’ group might follow from 
the negotiations pursuant to the said 
legislation. Later, the award of the 
arbitrator in the railway dispute provided 
that the collective agreements covering the 
water transport employees of the railways 
who were affected by the arbitration should 
be for a period of one year from Sep- 
tember 1, 1950, but did not grant such 





employees any wage increase in excess of 
the four-cents per hour that they had 
already received. 

In making its 1951 demands, the Sea- 
farers’ International Union contended that 
the 1950 settlement had not affected the 
normal term of its collective agreement, 
which coincided with the calendar year, 
and that the memorandum of agreement 
entered into on September 1, 1950, related 
only to the amount of wage increase and 
to proposed changes in hours of work. 

Acting under the authority of a provision 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act that, in any case in which 
in the opinion of the Minister it is advis- 
able to do so he may instruct a Concilia- 
tion Officer to confer with the parties 
concerned, the Minister of Labour on 
March 24, 1951, instructed the senior 
Vancouver representative of the Industrial 
Relations Branch to endeavour to adjust 
the differences between the union and the 
three coastal shipping companies. Numerous 
conferences were convened by the Con- 
ciliation Officer, at which considerable 
collective bargaining took place, but with— 
out agreement being reached on _ the 
principal issues of wages, hours of work 
and union security. About mid-June the 
union announced that it had conducted a 
strike vote in connection with the com- 
panies’ proposals, and that a strike dead- 
line had been set for June 22. Efforts 
to secure a mutually satisfactory settle- 
ment were continued by the Conciliation 
Officer, and on June 20 the parties reached 
an agreement which was later accepted by 
the members of the union. The agreement 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes. 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Canada Labour Relations 
Industrial Relations 


Labour, the 
Board and_ the 
Branch of the Department. 
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provided for a general wage increase for 
unlicensed personnel of $16.87 per month. 
All companies undertook to agree by letter 
to the voluntary check-off of union dues, 
and Union Steamships, Limited, agreed 
that, as a condition of employment, 
personnel affected must either join the 
union and continue in membership or alter- 
natively pay one month’s dues and subse- 
quent monthly dues. Other concessions 
were also granted in the revised contract. 


A settlement was also reached during 
June in a dispute between Trans-Canada 
Air Lines and the Canadian Air Line 
Pilots’ Association over the renewal of a 
collective agreement which expired on 
January 31, 1950. In May, a Winnipeg 
representative of the Department’s Indus- 
trial Relations Branch had conferred with 
the parties but, although his mediation had 
brought the parties closer together, it 
appeared that the wage issues would need 


to be referred to a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation. On June 1, the Min- 
‘ster of Labour notified the parties that 
he was establishing a Conciliation Board 
and invited them to nominate persons for 
appointment as members of the Board. 
However, before the Board could be fully 
constituted, the Department was informed 
that direct negotiations had been resumed, 
and that compromises on both sides had 
resulted in an agreement satisfactory to 
both the employees and the company being 
signed. The new agreement was dated 
April J, 1951: 

As reported below in this section, other 
developments during June included the 
appointment of Conciliation Boards in 
three disputes and the receipt of reports 
from two Conciliation Boards previously 
established. Settlements were secured by 
Conciliation Officers in the other cases, 
without reference to Board procedure. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 


under the Act involving the Board. 
The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 


September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
Federal jurisdiction, i., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the Federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, and Indus- 
trial Inquiry Commissions concerning com- 
plaints that the Act has been violated or that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively, 
and for applications for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and_ to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act; and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of _ the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and_ St. 


John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during the month of 
June. The Board issued seven certificates 
designating bargaining agents, ordered two 
representation votes, and revoked four 
certificates designating bargaining agents. 
During the month, the Board received nine 
applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification 


Granted 
1. United Grain Elevator Workers Local 
333, International Union of United 


Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the Searle Grain 
Company Limited, comprising employees 
in the Elevator Department of the Com- 
pany’s Elevator on the Fraser River, 
Municipality of Surrey, B.C. (L.G., June, 
1951, p. 813). 


2. The National Seamen’s Association of 
Canada, on behalf of unlicensed employees 
of the Lakes and St. Lawrence Naviga- 
tion Company Limited, Cardinal, Ont., 
employed on board the Company’s vessel 
ss. Casco (L.G., July, 1951, p. 968). 


3. United Grain Elevator Workers Local 
333, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Pacific Elevators 
Limited, comprising employees in the 
Company’s Elevator Department, Burrard 
Inlet, Vancouver (L.G., July, 1951, p. 968). 


4. The American Federation of Radio 
Artists, on behalf of radio announcers 
employed by the Western Ontario Broad- 
casting Company Limited at Radio Station 
CKLW, Windsor, Ont. (L.G., July, 1951, 
p. 968). 


5. The Canadian Tankermen’s Union, on 
behalf of unlicensed employees of Shell 
Canadian Tankers Limited, Toronto, 
employed on board the Company’s vessels 
mv. Lakeshell, my. Bayshell,; mv. River- 
shell, and ss. Eastern Shell (L.G., May, 
1951, p. 674). 


6. The International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, Local 507, on 
behalf of first-aid attendants employed by 
H. King Ltd. on board vessels in the 
Ports of Vancouver and New Westminster, 
Bee lts.-April, 1951, p, 502). 

7. The Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc., on behalf of deck engineers 
employed by Keystone Transports Limited, 
Montreal, on board the Company’s vessels 


ss. Keywest, ss. Keyvive, ss. Keyshey, 
ss. Keydon, ss. Keybar, ss. Keynor, ss. 
Keybell, ss. Keyport, and ss. Keystate 
(LG. June, 1951s p. 813): 


Representation Votes Ordered 

1. The Board ordered a representation 
vote of marine engineers employed by 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited, Mont- 
real, following consideration: of applica- 
tions for certification submitted on behalf 
of the employees concerned by the National 
Association of Marine Engineers, Ince. 
(2.G3 June, 1951, p.813),..and. by the 
Canadian Navigators’ and Engineers’ 
Federation (L.G., July, 1951, p. 968). 


2. The Board ordered a representation 
vote of marine engineers employed by 
the Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Trans- 
portation Company Limited, Toronto, 
following consideration of an application 
for certification submitted on behalf of 
the employees concerned by the National 
Association of Marine Engineers: of Canada, 
Inc. (L.G., July, 1951, p. 968). 


Applications for Revocation of 
Certification Granted 

The Board revoked the certification of 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union as_ the 
bargaining agent of unlicensed employees 
of Shell Canadian Tankers Limited (L.G., 
March, 1951, p. 346), S.S. Texaco Brave 
Limited, S.S. Texaco Chief Limited, and 
S.S. Texaco Warrior Limited (L.G., April, 
1951, p. 502). (See also Reasons for Judg- 
ment below.) 


Applications for Certification 
Received 

1. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local No. 299, on 
behalf of employees of the Charlton Trans- 
port Co. Limited, Oshawa, Ont. (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. L. O’Neill). 

2. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local No. 2499, on 
behalf of carpenters and apprentice car- 
penters employed by the Northern Con- 
struction Company and J. W. Stewart 
Limited, Vancouver, in the Company’s 
operations at Whitehorse, Yukon Terri- 
tory (Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local No. 2499, on 
behalf of carpenters and apprentice car- 
penters employed by the Northern Con- 
struction Company and J. W. Stewart 
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Limited, Vancouver, in the Company’s 
operations at Mayo Landing, Yukon Terri- 
tory (Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 
4. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local No. 2499, on 
behalf of carpenters and apprentice car- 
penters employed by the Marwell Con- 
struction Co. Ltd. Vancouver, in its 
operations at Whitehorse, Yukon Terri- 
tory (Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 
5. The Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
nehalf of units of unlicensed personnel 
employed by (1) SS. Texaco Warrior 
Limited; (2) 8.8. Texaco Brave Limited; 
and» (3) SS. Texaco Chief Limited 
(Investigating Officer: R. Trépanier). 


6. The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of employees of the Canadian 
National Railways, employed at Edmonton 
in the offices of the General Superin- 
tendent, the Superintendent of Motive 
Power and Car Equipment, the Superin- 
tendent of ‘Transportation, the District 
Engineer, and the District Signal Super- 
visor (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

7 The Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of Canada, Local 
No. 3, on behalf of employees of the 
Saint John Dry Dock Co., Ltd., Saint 
John, N.B., employed on the Company’s 
dredge Leconfield (Investigating Officer: 
H. R. Pettigrove). | 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in application for 


revocation of certification affecting 


Shell Canadian Tankers Limited, Applicant, 


and 


Canadian Seamen’s Union, Respondent. 


The Applicant is a company engaged 
in water transportation and operates a 
number of ships on the Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence waterways. 

The Respondent was certified on October 
26, 1946, by the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations as bargaining agent of a unit 
of employees of the Applicant consisting 
of the unlicensed personnel employed by 
the Applicant on its ships. 

The order of certification made by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board as afore- 
said has continuing effect under Section 72 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act.. 

The Applicant asks that the order of 
certification be revoked on the ground that 
the Respondent is no longer a trade union 
within the meaning of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act. 

The Applicant submitted as evidence wnter 
alia in support of its application and the 
Board accepted in evidence (1) The United 
Kingdom Government White Paper entitled 
“Review of the British Dock Strikes 1949 
presented to Parliament by the Minister of 
Labour and National Service by Command 
of His Majesty, December 1949”, setting 
out the course of the United Kingdom dock 
strikes which, it is stated therein, were 
fomented and caused by the Respondent; 
(2) A statement issued by the Minister of 
Labour, the late Hon. Humphrey Mitchell 
addressed to Trade Unions and Interested 
Citizens dated May 16, 1949, in which he 
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The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman and _ Acting 
Chairman, and Messrs. W. L. Best, E. R. 
Complin, A. Deschamps, A. J. Hills 
and A. R. Mosher, members. The 
Judgment was delivered by the Vice- 
Chairman and Acting Chairman. 








outlined the events leading up to the 
strike of seamen on Canadian East Coast 
deepsea ships declared by the Respondent; 
(3) A Report of the Resolutions adopted 
by the 21st Biennial Congress of the Inter- 
national Transport Workers Federation held 
at Stuttgart, Germany, 21-29 July, 1950 
containing a copy of a Resolution justify- 
ing the expulsion of the Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union from the Congress; (4) The 
Report of the Sixty-Fourth Annual Con- 
vention of the Trades and Labour Con- 
eress of Canada with particular reference 
to the suspension of the Respondent from 
membership in the Congress by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Congress, the 
Executive Committee’s report to the Con- 
eress on the action so taken, and the 
action taken by the Congress in expelling 
the Respondent from membership therein. 

The Respondent in opposing the applica- 
tion contended that the Board is empow- 
ered to receive evidence and make rulings 
only in relation to the question of whether 
the Respondent represents the majority of 
employees of the Applicant and is not 
empowered to revoke certification on any 


other grounds. Respondent, which did not 
appear at the hearing on the application, 
subsequently in its written representations 
entered objection to the acceptance by the 
Board of evidence which the Applicant had 
given at the hearing. Respondent denies 
that it is not a trade union within the 
meaning of the Act as alleged by Applicant 
and has submitted in support of this 
contention a document published by 
Respondent entitled “The CSU and You— 
The Case for Free Trade Unionism”. 

The grounds upon which this applica- 
tion is made, the issues raised and the 
evidence submitted to the Board by the 
Applicant in connection therewith are sub- 
stantially the same as grounds advanced 
in support of the application, and the 
issues which were before the Board and 
the evidence submitted in an earlier appli- 
cation made by Branch Lines Limited to 
this Board for revocation of the order 
made under the Act certifying the Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union as the bargaining 
agent of unlicensed personnel employed 
upon ships of said Company. However, 
the document submitted to the Board by 
Respondent “The CSU and You—The Case 
for Free Trade Unionism” on the present 
application was not submitted as part of 
its case by the Respondent on the Branch 
Lines application. 

The Board has given careful considera- 
tion to the evidence tendered and the 
representations made to it by the parties 
hereto. 


The Board finds that the Respondent 
is not a trade union within the meaning 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes . 
Investigation Act and therefore is not 
entitled to certification as a bargaining 
agent under the provisions of the said Act. 
The Board adopts as its reasons for this 
decision, and as its Reasons for Judgment 
in this case, the reasons given by the 
Board in its Reasons for Judgment issued 
under date of December 7, 1950, in the 
case of Branch Lines, Limited, and Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union. As the said 
Reasons for Judgment have been pub- 
lished, it is unnecessary to repeat the same 
at this time. 

The Board accordingly revokes the order 
of October 26, 1946, certifying the 
Respondent as the bargaining agent of the 
unit of employees of the Applicant con- 
sisting of unlicensed personnel employed 
upon the ships of the Applicant. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 


N. L. Mattuews, K.C., 
Kk. W. Martin, 
R. F. Hinton, 

for applicant. 


Solicitors for Respondent, 
Messrs. Marcus and Feiner. 


Ottawa, June 14, 1951. 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in application for 


revocation of certification affecting 


S.S. Texaco Brave Limited, Applicant, 


and 


Canadian Seamen’s Union, Respondent. 


S.S. Texaco Chief Limited, Applicant, 


and 


Canadian Seamen’s Union, Respondent. 
S.S. Texaco Warrior Limited, Applicant, 


and 


Canadian Seamen’s Union, Respondent. 


These are three separate applications for 
revocation of orders made by the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board under the War- 


time Labour Relations Regulations as 
follows :— 
An order dated November 7, 1945, 


certifying the Respondent as bargaining 
agent for unlicensed personnel employed by 
S.S. Cyclo Brave Limited (now known as 
S.S. Texaco Brave Limited) on its ships: 

An order dated August 22, 1946, certify- 
ing the Respondent as bargaining agent 
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The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman and _ Acting 
Chairman, and Messrs. W. L. Best, E. R. 
Complin, A. Deschamps, A. J. Hills 
and A. R. Mosher, members. The 
Judgment was delivered by the Vice- 
Chairman and Acting Chairman. 





for unlicensed personnel employed by 
S.S. Cyclo Chief Limited (now known as 
S.S. Texaco Chief Limited) on its ships: 
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An order dated August 22, 1946, certify- 
ing the Respondent as bargaining agent 
for licensed personnel employed by 
SS. Cyclo Warrior Limited (now known 
as §.S. Texaco Warrior Limited) on its 
ships. 

The said orders of certification made by 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board have 
continuing effect under Section 72 of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. 

In the case of each application the 
Applicant asks that the order of certifica- 
tion be revoked on the ground that the 
Respondent is no longer a trade union 
within the meaning of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act. 

The evidence submitted and the repre- 
sentations made to the Board are identical 
with respect to all three applications. 

The Applicant submitted as evidence inter 
alia in support of its application and the 
Board accepted in evidence (1) The 
United Kingdom Government White Paper 
entitled “Review of the British Dock 
Strikes 1949 presented to Parliament by 
the Minister of Labour and National 
Service by Command of His Majesty, 
December 1949”, setting out the course of 
the United Kingdom dock strikes which, 
it is stated therein, were fomented and 
caused by the Respondent; (2) A state- 
ment issued by the Minister of Labour, 
the late Hon. Humphrey Mitchell addressed 
to Trade Unions and Interested Citizens 
dated May 16, 1949, in which he outlined 
the events leading up to the strike of 
seamen on Canadian East Coast deepsea 
ships declared by the Respondent; (3) A 
Report of the Resolutions adopted by the 
21st Biennial Congress of the International 
Transport Workers Federation held at 
Stuttgart, Germany, 21-29 July 1950 con- 
taining a copy of a Resolution justifying 
the expulsion of the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union from the Congress; (4) The Report 
of the Sixty-Fourth Annual Convention of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
with particular reference to the suspension 
of the Respondent from membership in 
the Congress by the Executive Committee 
of the Congress, the Executive Committee’s 
report to the Congress on the action so 
taken, and the action taken by the Con- 
gress in expelling the Respondent from 
membership therein. 

The Respondent in opposing the appli- 
cation contended that the Board is 
empowered to receive evidence and make 
rulings only in relation to the question of 
whether the Respondent represents the 
majority of employees of the applicant 
and is not empowered to revoke certifica- 
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tion on any other grounds. Respondent, 
which did not appear at the hearing on 
the application, subsequently in its written 
representations entered objection to the 
acceptance by the Board of evidence which 
the applicant had given at the hearing. 
Respondent denies that it is not a trade 
union within the meaning of the Act as 
alleged by Applicant and has submitted in 
support of this contention a document 
published by Respondent entitled “The 
CSU and You—The Case for Free Trade 
Unionism”’. 

The grounds upon which this applica- 
tion is made, the issues raised and the 
evidence submitted to the Board by the 
Applicant in connection therewith are 
substantially the same as grounds advanced 
in support of the application, and the 
issues which were before the Board, and 
the evidence submitted in an earlier appli- 
cation made by Branch Lines Limited to 
this Board for revocation of the order made 
under the Act certifying the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union as the bargaining agent of 
unlicensed personnel employed upon ships 
of said Company. However the document 
submitted to the Board by Respondent in 
this case “The CSU and You—The Case 
for Free Trade Unionism’” was not sub- 
mitted as part of its case by the Respondent 
on the Branch Lines application. 


The Board has given careful consideration 
to the evidence tendered and the represen- 
tations made to it by the parties hereto. 


The Board finds that the Respondent is 
not a trade union within the meaning of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act and therefore is not 
entitled to certification as a bargaining 
agent under the provisions of the said 
Act. The Board adopts as its reasons for 
this decision, and as its Reasons for 
Judgment in this case, the reasons given 
by the Board in its Reasons for Judgment 
issued under date of December 7, 1950, in 
the case of Branch Lines, Limited, and 
Canadian Seamen’s Union. As the said 
Reasons for Judgment have been pub- 
lished, it is unnecessary to repeat the same 
at this time. 

The Board accordingly revokes the 
aforesaid order of November 7, 1945, 
certifying the Respondent as bargaining 
agent of unlicensed personnel employed by 
SS. Texaco Brave Limited on its ships, 
the aforesaid order of August 22, 1946, 
certifying the Respondent as bargaining 
agent of unlicensed personnel employed by 
SS. Texaco Chief Limited on its. ships, 
and the aforesaid order of August 22, 1946, 
certifying the Respondent as bargaining 


agent of unlicensed personnel employed by 
S.S. Texaco Warrior Limited on its ships. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 


D. F. BEnTtLEy, 
F. W. Cow .ey, 
for Applicant. 
Solicitors for Respondent, 
Messrs. Marcus and Feiner. 
Dated at Ottawa, June 14, 1951. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings Before 


the Minister of Labour 


During the month of June, the Min- 
ister appointed Conciliation Officers to deal 


with disputes between the following 
parties :— 

1. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, applicant, and the National 
Harbours Board (employees at Halifax, 
N.S.), respondent (Conciliation Officer: 
J. R. Kinley). 

2. The Association of Aviation Em- 


ployees, Federal Labour Union No. 24609, 
applicant, and Pan American World Air- 


ways (employees at Gander, Nfld.), 
respondent (Conciliation Officer: J. R. 
Kinley). 

Settlements Effected By Conciliation 
Officer 

On June 30, the Miunister received 
reports from R. Trépanier, Conciliation 


Officer, indicating the settlement of dis- 
putes between the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers and the Provincial Trans- 
port Company and Colonial Coach Lines 
Himited: ' Montreal (L.G:,. July, -1951, 
p. 968). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 

During the month of June, the Min- 
ister established Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with disputes between 
the following parties :— 


1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
and the Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants’ Association. The Board was 
established following receipt of the report 
of G. R. Currie, Conciliation Officer (L.G., 
June, 1951, p. 816). Constitution of the 
Board had not been completed at the end 
of the month. 


2. The Quebec Railway Light and Power 
Company, Quebec, P.Q., and the Catholic 
Syndicate of Garage Employees of the 
Quebec Railway Light & Power Company, 
Inc. The Board was established follow- 
ing receipt of the report of L. Pepin, 
Conciliation Officer (L.G., July, 1951, 
p. 968). Constitution of the Board had not 
been completed at the end of the month. 
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3. The Quebec Railway Light and Power 
Company, Quebec, P.Q., and the National 
Catholic Transport Brotherhood of Quebec, 
Inc. The Board was established following 
receipt of the report of, L. Pepin, Con- 
cihation Officer (L.G., July, 1951, p. 968). 
Constitution of the Board had not been 
completed at the end of the month. 


Conciliation Board Reports 
Received 


During the month of June, the Min- 
ister received the reports of the Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 


lished to deal with the following 
disputes :— 

1. The Canadian Marconi Company, 
Montreal, and the Commercial Teleg- 


raphers’ Union, Division No. 59 (L.G., 
July, 1951, p. 969). The text of the Board’s 
report will appear in the September issue. 

2. The Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 
cation Corporation, Montreal, and _ the 
Canadian Communications Association, 
Local No. 6 (L.G., July, 1951, p. 969). 
The text of the Board’s report is repro- 
duced below. 


Settlement Before Board Fully 
Constituted 


On June 15, the Minister received advice 
that matters in dispute between Trans- 
Canada Air Lines and the Canadian Air 
Line Pilots Association had been settled 
following the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation (L.G., July, 
1951, p. 968) and before the Board could 
be fully constituted. 


Applications for Consent to Prosecute 
Received 


On June 4, the Minister received from 
the American Newspaper Guild applica- 
tions under Section 46 of the Act for con- 
sent to prosecute The Canadian Press and 
Press News Limited for alleged violations 
of the Act. The applications were still 
under consideration at the end of the 
month. 
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Consent to Prosecute Granted 


On June 20, the Minister granted Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited, Montreal, con- 
sent to prosecute certain of its employees 


at Fort William, Ont., for alleged contra- 
ventions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. The applica- 
tion for consent to prosecute had been 
received earlier in the month. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Corporation, 


and 


Local No. 6, Radio and Cables Department, Canadian 


Communications Association. 


Hon. Mitton F. Greaa, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


The Board of Conciliation, established to 
endeavour to effect agreement between the 
Canadian Overseas ‘Telecommunications 
Corporation and Local No. 6, Radio and 
Cables Department, Canadian Communica- 
tions Association, begs leave to present 
its report. 

Members of the Board 


H. D. Woods, Chairman. 
Paul S. Smith, Company Nominee. 
A. Andras, Union Nominee. 


Appearances 

For the Company: 
D. F. Bowie 
Georges F. Reid 
Cy” OFBrien. 
eA Si 
CH Re bie 
E. A. MceWilham 
A. Pearce. 


For the Union: 
William Doherty 
John Pellow 
Keith L. Spark 
John Newberg 
Donald B. Tracey F 
R. E. Greville 
L. T. Hayes 
FE. Stat. Julian 
A. B. Gallagher. 


Preliminary Statement 


The Board recognized the difficulties 
with which the Corporation and the Union 
had to contend in their efforts to reach a 
settlement. The Corporation was itself 
created as the instrument of government 
policy in the implementation of which it 
absorbed the Canadian assets of Cable and 
Wireless Limited and the overseas facilities 
of the Canadian Marconi Company. Two 
organizations had to be brought together 
and reorganized so that they would func- 
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On June 30, 1951, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Canadian Overseas 
Telecommunications Corporation and 
Local No. 6, Radio and Cables Depart- 
ment, Canadian Communications Asso- 
ciation (L.G., July, 1951, p. 969).. The 
Board was composed of Professor H. D. 
Woods, Montreal, Chairman, appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members, Paul S. Smith, K.C., also of 
Montreal, and A. Andras, Ottawa, 
appointed on the nominations of the 
employer and union respectively. The 
text of the Board’s report is repro- 
duced below. 
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tion as a unit. ‘Two staffs had to be 
integrated functionally, and two sets of 
standards of working conditions readjusted 
so as to provide common standards for all 
in the new organization. In the course of 
the existence of the separate concerns the 
conditions of work were developed along 
independent lines. In certain respects the 
terms of employment were more favour- 
able to the employees of the Cable Com- 
pany, while in other respects they were 
more favourable in the Marconi Company. 
The task of establishing standards appli- 
cable to both groups as employees of the 
eovernment-controlled Canadian Overseas 
Telecommunications Corporation is a 
formidable one indeed, and success has not 
yet been achieved. 


The Union problem is equally difficult. 
Under the former circumstance of two 
independent companies, the employees 
were represented in one organization by 
one union and in the other by a different 
union. After the merger of the two 
companies, one union local surrendered its 
charter and its members transferred their 
membership to the other union. It speaks 


well for the wisdom of the membership. 


and the officers of both unions that this 
change in allegiance was effected so 
smoothly even though the two unions were 
affliated, one to one of the great federa- 
tions and the other to the other. Never- 
theless, the union officers, in collective 
bargaining, were confronted with the 
necessity of moving to a new set of 
common rules of employment which would 
be reasonably close to the position achieved 
in the previous separate contracts. It is 
understandable that men would come to 
assume the rightness of conditions under 
which they had worked in the past. Any 
attempt to lower standards of one contract 
in return for a better condition derived 
from the other would certainly create 
suspicion and generate resistance. 

Both management and the union officers 
must recognize that for some time to come 
they will be dealing with two groups of 
employees with established loyalties to 
separate firms, separate unions, and separate 
traditions. It is the feeling of the Board 
that perhaps the major responsibility con- 
fronting the Corporation management and 
the union officers at the present time is 
the recognition of this division and the 
joint obligation they have to so conduct 
their negotiations and dealings as to 
promote a growth of loyalty and positive 
response to the inheriting corporation and 
the single union. The temptation on the 
part of either to avoid unpleasantness with 
the employees by shifting blame to the 
other will be strong, but should be resisted. 
The Board was deeply impressed by the 
intelligence and reasonableness of the 
representatives of management and_ the 
union who appeared before it. It is 
optimistic that this problem is being 
recognized as a joint one and that the 
Corporation and the Union will strengthen 
one another by working to this common 
purpose. 


Failure to Conciliate 


In accordance with its statutory respon- 
sibilities, the Board, by methods of 
conciliation, attempted to get the two 
parties to compose their differences and 
come to agreement. While the parties 
did, from time to time, offer concessions 
from previously held positions, on certain 
major issues, compromise sufficient to bring 
about agreement was not forthcoming and 
it became quite apparent that the Board 
would have to make independent recom- 
mendations covering those issues where 
disagreement still exists. The Board itself 
has been able to make unanimous recom- 
mendations on most of the issues which 
still separate the parties. However, in a 


few instances, one or the other of the 
Board members nominated has taken a 
minority position. In each case where this 
is so the dissent, and where appropriate, 
the reasons and alternative suggestions of 
the Board member are recorded after the 
majority recommendation. 


Recommendations 


The Board, in its deliberations, was 
cognizant of the special circumstances 
confronting the two parties at this difficult 
period of their existence. It also took into 
account the policy of the government, as 
expressed in Parliament by the Minister 
of Transport, that the interests of the staff 
would not suffer by the transfer. It 
interpreted this policy broadly to mean 
that the overall circumstances of employ- 
ment would be maintained even though, 
in certain instances, some benefits would be 
reduced where it was apparent that the 
circumstances upon which they had been 


formerly granted no longer prevailed 
especially since compensating advances 
have been recommended. The Board 


believes that the implementation of its 
recommendation will leave each employee 
better off than before, and that this is in 
conformity with public policy. 

The items upon which the two parties 
were still in disagreement at the commence- 
ment of the hearings, the result of the 
deliberations, and the recommendation of 
the Board, where necessary, are set out 
below. 


Union Security 


The Union and the Company were 
unable to agree on three aspects of union 
security which were partly new and partly 
drawn from previous agreements. The 
points involved were preferential treatment 
for union members, the collection of union 
dues, and the question of leave permission 
for union officers. The Board recommends 
the following :— 


1. Preferential Treatment for Union 
Members 


The Board recommends inclusion of the 
following provisions. 


The Corporation should agree to give 
preferential treatment to Union members 
as follows: 


(a) Subject to requisite ability, the 
Corporation shall give preference to 
Union members in good standing in 
respect of continued employment, 
promotion, and the hiring of new 
employees, the whole in accordance 
with the spirit and intent of this 
agreement. 
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(b) No Union member shall be com- 
pulsorily released unless and until all 
non-members have been, or are 
being, concurrently released. 


(c) Provisions of this section do not 
apply after fifteen years’ service. 


2. Union Dues 

The Board recommends that the Com- 
pany collect and turn over to the Union 
the equivalent of the union dues from 
the following personnel. 


(a) All present members of the union; 


(b) All persons taken into employment 
during the course of the agreement. 


The Board further recommends that any 
dues-paying employee will be excused 
further payment if he so requests, in 
writing to the Company and the Union, 
within the ten-day period previous to the 
termination of the agreement. 


3. Leave of Absence for Union 
Officers 

Leave of absence without any pay shall 
not be refused an employee who is an 
officer, representative, or delegate of the 
Union, when such refusal would prevent 
him from attending to the business of the 
Union, subject in every case to the 
exigencies of the service. 


Traffic Revisors and School Instructors 


The Union requested that traffic revisors 
be employed at Halifax and that the $10 
additional pay for this function and for 
school instructors be increased to $15 per 
month. The Company rejected both 
requests. 


The Board recommends that the decision 
regarding the employment of traffic revisors 
must be determined by the Company. But 
it recognizes the justice of the claim for 
increased remuneration. It therefore 
recommends that traffic revisors and school 
instructors should receive $15 per month 
in addition to the regular salary. 


Severance Pay 


The Union requested that severance pay 
at the rate of two weeks’ salary for each 
year of service shall be paid to all 
employees who are not covered by the 
Pension Schemes. It quoted in support 
the old Pacific Cable Board agreement. 


The Company rejected this request on 
the grounds that it was proposing to 
introduce a new all-inclusive pension 
scheme which would replace both the 
current pension schemes and the sever- 
ance pay arrangements for those (PCB) 
employees not presently covered. 
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The Board recognized that the former 
Cable Board employees have a right to 
expect the continuation’ of the scheme 
until something else replaces it. Since the 
Corporation is not yet in a position to 
give definite undertakings regarding the 
proposed pension plan the Board recom- 
mends as follows: 

Severance pay for employees permanently 
retired by the Company otherwise than for 
cause, at a rate of two weeks’ salary for 
each year of service, shall be paid to all 
employees who are not covered by pension 
schemes. When the proposed new pen- 
sion plan is adopted the employee covered 
by this severance pay provision shall have 
the right to continue with severance pay 
or to switch to the pension plan. 

(Nore: Board Member Smith accepted 
this proposal on the understanding that in 
fact it would apply almost exclusively to 
long service employees.) 


Annual Leave 

The Union first requested that the 
thirty-day annual leave which had pre- 
vailed in the old Pacific Cable Board 
agreement be incorporated into the new 
agreement with the Canadian Overseas 
Telecommunications Corporation. The 
Company’s counter offer was a modification 
in favour of the employees of the old 
Marconi agreement. The Company agreed 
to grant two weeks annual leave up to 
five years’ service and three weeks there- 
after. During the proceedings, the Union 
reduced its demand to the following: two 
weeks annual leave up to five years of 
service; three weeks from five to ten years 
of service; and four weeks thereafter. The 
difference separating the two parties is 
represented by one week vacation after 
ten years of service. 

The Board, in resolving this problem, 
has taken into consideration the very 
powerful reasoning of both parties. On the 
Company side, the Board recognized that 
the annual one month leave with cumula- 
tive privileges was designed as a compen- 
sation for foreign service, that the Company 
is now a strictly Canadian concern, that 
it must inevitably move closer to Cana- 
dian domestic standards, and finally, that 
the extension of this arrangement to all 
the employees currently not covered would 
involve a very substantial expenditure. 

On the employee side, it must be 
recognized that over forty men have 
accepted this as a right for twenty years 
or more, and that over fifty have enjoyed 
it for nineteen years and under. ‘The 
position of the Union is quite understand- 
able. Any agreement which reduced the 
length of this long established annual leave 


provision runs counter to the expectations 
of the two kinds of the membership who 
have come to look upon this as a perma- 
nent feature of the conditions of work. It 
is asking much of the Union officers to 
expect them to agree to the alteration of 
this strongly established tradition. 

The Board recommends that annual 
leaves be established” on the following 
basis: 

After completion of one year’s service, 
the annual leave is to be two weeks; 

After completion of five years’ service, 
the annual leave is to be three weeks; 

After completion of fifteen years’ service, 
the annual leave is to be four weeks. 

The majority recommendation is for 
non-cumulative leave. 


(Note: Mr. Andras dissented from this 
recommendation and supports the Union 
request as modified during the delibera- 
tions.) 

Sick Leave 


The Union requested that the sick leave 
provisions of the old Pacific Cable Board 
agreement become the basis of a similar 
clause in the new agreement. This pro- 
vided for full pay during absence because 
of illness or accident up to a maximum of 
twenty-six weeks, and half pay for an 
additional period of twenty-six weeks. 
There were other limitations provided on 
the amount of sick leave and certain 
adjustments against annual leave were 
provided. In addition, the Union requested 
that the policy, adopted by the manage- 
ment of Cable and Wireless Limited in 
the summer of 1948, of bearing the cost 
of medical attention incurred by members 
of the staff, should be written into the 
contract. 

The Company rejected this proposal and 
countered by advising that a group insur- 
ance plan is to be introduced shortly and 
hence the Union proposal will no longer 
be necessary. 

The Board recommends that, pending 
the introduction of group sickness and 
accident insurance plans, the _ present 
practices with regard to sick leave shall 
remain in effect and that these practices 
apply to all employees in the unit, replac- 
ing the insurance plans now covering the 
former Marconi Company employees. 

The Board further reeommends that when 
the new insurance plans are ready for 
implementation the two parties should 
negotiate a new agreement on this matter, 
it being impossible to do so at present. 


Hours of Duty 


The Union requested the five-day, forty- 
hour week, less thirty minutes meal relief 


each day, meaning a thirty-seven-and- 
a-half-hour effective work week, Sundays 
not to be considered as part of the work 
week, standard throughout the system. 


The Company offered to agree to an 
average working week of forty effective 
hours. It also agreed to recognize Sunday 
as not to be included as a regular working 
day except at Yamachiche and Drummond- 
ville, a continuation of the present practice. 

The Board recognizes the desire of the 
Union to move into closer conformity with 
Canadian trends regarding the length of 
the work week and Sunday as a “premium” 
day. Nevertheless, it recognized the 
particular difficulty confronting the Com- 
pany in administering the small staffs at 
Drummondville and Yamachiche, so as to 
avoid penalty overtime. A compromise 
settlement appears to be reasonable. The 
Board therefore recommends as follows: 


1. The normal work week shall be forty 
effective hours (the Union accepted 
this modification provided Sunday is 
to be considered an overtime day); 


2. Sunday shall not be considered a 
regular working day except at 
Yamachiche and Drummondville; 

3. At Yamachiche and Drummondville, 
Sunday shall be placed in a special 
premium category providing for an 
extra $1 per hour worked. 


(Note: Mr. Smith dissented from this 
last recommendation and upheld the Com- 
pany position regarding Yamachiche and 
Drummondville.) 


Overtime 


The parties agree to a rate of time and 
one-half for overtime. The Company 
requests that Yamachiche and Drummond- 
ville be excepted. The Union also requests 
that Sunday and New Year’s be double 
time days. 


The Board recommends as follows: 


1. Time-and-one-half shall be paid for 
all overtime except at Yamachiche 
and Drummondville where the special 
premium rate for all working time 
mentioned in the previous recom- 
mendation shall apply; 


2. Christmas and New Year’s shall be 
paid double time rates. 


Special Allowances and Existing 
Privileges 

The major issue in dispute has been 
eliminated by the Corporation agreement 
to continue the special allowances in 
existence for those now eligible to receive 
them. 
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The Union request for the inclusion of 
a clause protecting personnel in “any 
existing privilege, established by custom 
and practice, not mentioned in this agree- 
ment” is rejected by the Company as being 
too vague and general and entirely 
unnecessary. 

The Board recommends that this pro- 
tective clause be not included in the 
agreement. 

(Nore: Mr. Andras recommended that 
the parties accept the principle of such a 
clause but rewrite it so as to reduce the 
Company’s fears concerning its possible 
restricting application.) 


Transfers and Travelling Expenses 


The two parties have agreed to expense 
allowances for meals as follows: $4 per 
day in hotels; $5.40 per day on trains and 
boats. Agreement was also‘ reached on 
the other remaining difference under this 
heading as follows: an employee within five 
years of his normal retirement age shall 
not be'transferred against his will. 


Yamachiche Housing 


The Union request for housing accom- 
modation at Yamachiche on the same basis 
as at Bamfield is rejected by the Company. 

The Board was not convinced of the 
comparability of the two stations. It 
recommends no change in the existing 
arrangements. 


Salary Scale 


A major difference exists between the 
parties with regard to the. method by 
which the two groups of employees, drawn 
respectively from the former private com- 
panies, are to be placed on a common 
salary scale. A brief explanation is 
necessary. 

The Pacific Cable Company employees 
were on a Salary scale which provided for 
annual increases up to a maximum of $275 
in twenty years. Employees in the Marconi 
Company reached the same maximum in 
fifteen years. 

The Company proposes to adopt the 
fifteen-year scale for annual increases for 
all employees. It further proposes to 
transfer the former Cable Company 
employees to the nearest multiple of $5 
at or above the present salary. Thus, a 
man presently with four years’ service and 
receiving $171 per month on the Cable 
Company scale would be placed on the 
common scale with three points (three 
years) at $175. 

The Union proposes transfer on the point 
(years of service) basis. In the quoted 
example, the four- year service man would 
transfer at four points with a salary in- 
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creased from $171 per month to $185. In 
effect, the Company is using the salary 
scale and the Union is using the service 
scale. 

The Board has considered this problem 
carefully. It recognizes merit in both 
contentions. . Under the Company plan, 
the individual would at the worst retain 
his present salary with the same number 
of years to reach his maximum. However, 
he would find himself receiving a salary 
lower than that of some of his fellow- 
workers with less service than himself. On 
the other hand, the Union proposal would 
place all persons with the same length of 
service on the same salary basis. 


The Board accepts as a responsibility 
the elimination, as far as reasonably 
possible, of any discrimination between the 
eroups. While recognizing the force of 
the Company arguments that the former 
Cable employees will not lose by their 
plan and also that the amalgamation on 
the Company plan will involve substantial 
sums, it believes that there are outweighing 
factors on the other side. 


1. The Company plan would create an 
anomaly in that for pay purposes 
some men would be on one scale on 
seniority while for other purposes 
these same men would be on another 
seniority scale. For the former 
Marconi employees one scale would 
prevail; 

2. While the cost involved is consider- 
able the difference between the 
amount involved in implementation 
of the Company plan and the Union 
plan would be relatively small; 


3. The Board recognizes that the former 
Cable employees had certain compen- 
sating advantages, particularly with 
regard to annual leave, sick benefits, 
medical costs, and the like during 
their former employment. Neverthe- 
less, in the amalgamation, both 
through the agreement of the parties 
and by the action of the Board, the 
former Cable Company employees, on 
most counts, will be faring relatively 
less well than the former Marconi 
employees. These latter, in certain 
respects, will be the beneficiaries of 
the higher standards prevailing, or 
derived from those, in the Cable 
employment. Annual leave is a case 
in point. 

The Board therefore recommends that, as 

a means of establishing once and for all 
common standards for the two groups of 
employees, the salary scale be adjusted on 
the Union plan. Under this arrangement, 


a former Cable Company employee with 
ten points (ten years) to his credit would 
transfer to the fifteen year scale with ten 
points (ten years) to his credit. The salary 
adjustment to be derived from the scale 
comparison. 


(Note: Mr. Smith dissented from this 
recommendation and accepted the corpora- 
tion scale as being the only method of 
transition in an admittedly difficult situa- 
tion which, in view of the other recom- 
mendations of the Board, would already 
place an inordinate financial burden on the 
Corporation.) 


Salary Increase 

The Union requested an increase of $25 
per month for all personnel covered by 
the proposed agreement. The Company 
offered three increases of $15, $20 and $25 
per month depending upon the length of 
service. The proposal approximated a 
percentage increase. 

The Board recommends that, inasmuch 
as there has been a substantial advance 
in the cost of living since the last general 
increase and since this has been borne 
with the greatest severity on the lower 
income receivers in the employ of the 
Company, that the Union proposal of $25 
per employee is not unreasonable and 
should be accepted by the Company. 


Retroactivity 


The Union requested that any financial 
awards be made retroactive to January 1, 
1951. The Company requested that this 
date be set at April 1, 1951. The Board 


recognizes the strength of the Union posi- 


tion particularly with regard to the long 
delay in establishing the new agreement. 
However, it also recognizes the extreme 
difficulties which confronted the manage- 
ment of the Corporation in the interval 
which made it difficult for the Corporation 
to complete negotiations. Account must 
also be taken of the very considerable 
additional financial outlay involved in the 
implementation of the terms of the Board’s 
recommendations and the mutually accepted 
parts of the agreement. 

The Board therefore recommends that 
financial adjustments be made back to 
April 1, 1951, the commencement of the 
contract period, overtime adjustments to 
be effective July 1, 1951. 

(Note: Mr. Andras dissented from this 
recommendation and supports the Union 
request for retroactivity to January 1, 
1951.) 

Appreciation 

Finally the Board wishes to express its 
appreciation of the excellent preparation 
of briefs, the courtesy shown by both 
parties to the Board and to one another 
and the helpful efforts by all participants 
during the hearings to assist in clarifying 
the complexities of the problem under 
consideration. 


(Sgd.) H. D. Woops, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Paut 8. Smirz, 
Company Nominee. 
(Sgd.) A. ANDRAS, 
Union Nominee. 
Junes25, 195i: 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 


tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. A 
number of those recently received are 
summarized below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act, in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc., are summarized in a separate article 
following this. 


Manufacturing 


Rubber Products 


HAMILTON, ONT.—FIRESTONE TIRE AND 
RUBBER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
AND UNITED RUBBER, CoRK, LINOLEUM 
AND PLASTIC WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
LOCAL, Us! 


Agreement to be in effect from January 
25, 1951, to January 25, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
The agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., May, 1950, 
p. 690) with the following addition:— 

Wages: a clause has been added which 
provides that “should economic conditions in 
the tire industry in Canada have effected 
general wage adjustments either party shall 
have the right to reopen the general wage 
scale once prior to January 25, 1952, by 
giving a written notice of such intention 
to the other party in which event negotia- 
tion shall commence within thirty days.” 


Textiles and Clothing 


TF ARNHAM, P.Q—BARRY AND STAINES 
LINOLEUM (CANADA) LIMITED AND LE 
SyNDICAT NATIONAL DES 'TRAVAILLEURS 
pU LINOLEUM DE FARNHAM INC. 
(CCCL). 

Agreement to be in effect from February 

21, 1951, to February 20, 1952, and there- 

after from year to year, subject to notice. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
monthly union dues from the pay of all 
union members who so authorize and to 
remit same to the union. The authorization 
may be revoked only during the month of 
January, 1952. 


Hours and overtime: employees will be 
paid time and one-half for work in excess 
of 9 hours per day or 48 hours per week 
and for work on the regularly scheduled 
day of rest and double time and one-half 
for work on 7 specified paid holidays. In 
case of death in his immediate family an 
employee will be granted 3 days bereave- 
ment leave; the company will pay such 
employee up to (in its sole discretion) 3 
days’ pay (8 hours per day). 

Rest periods: the company shall, where 
practicable, allow to all employees two 10- 
minute rest periods, one in the morning and 
one in the afternoon. 
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Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service one week, after 3 years’ 
service 2 weeks, and after 25 years con- 
tinuous service 3 weeks. 

Wages: the company agrees to pay all 
employees covered by this agreement a 
general increase of 4 cents per hour, effective 
February 21, 1951. The temporary bonus of 
5 cents per hour for male employees, which 
commenced on October 25, 1950, will be 
amalgamated on March 7, 1951, into the 
employees’ straight time hourly wages. 

Night shift differential: production em- 
ployees shall be paid a premium of 5 cents 
per hour for work on a night shift begin- 
ning on or after 5 p.m. 

Seniority: plant seniority shall be given 
the fullest consideration in cases of lay-off 
and reclassification provided the employees 
concerned are equally qualified. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Metal Products 


MontTREAL, P.Q—CANADIAN  VICKERS 
LIMITED AND CERTAIN CRAFT UNIONS 
AFFILIATED WITH THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOUR. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
15, 1950, to September 14, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 30 days’ 
notice. 


Union security: all employees who at the 
date of this agreement are, or who subse- 
quently become members of a union shall, 
as a condition of employment, remain 
members of their respective unions in good 
standing for the duration of the agreement. 
However, should any employee desire to 
withdraw from membership in his union, he 
may do so by giving notice to the company 
and the union during the 15-day period 
following the signing of the agreement. 

Hours: 9 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 45-hour week; where the working force 
is placed on three 8-hour shifts a 20-minute 
lunch period with pay will be allowed and 
the starting and stopping times will be 
mutually agreed upon to suit conditions. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular working hours and for 
work on Saturdays, double time for work 
on Sundays and on 7 specified holidays, 3 
of which are paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay shall be in accordance 
with Ordinance No. 3 of the Minimum Wage 
Commission as revised (one week with pay 
for employees with one year’s service). 
After two years of continuous service 
employees shall receive an extra day’s pay, 
after 3 years 2 extra days’ pay and after 









A provision that hourly rated employees 
who have worked 5 continuous years for 
the company will receive a_ higher 
Wage increase than other hourly rated 
employees is part of the agreement 
between Canadian Vickers Limited and 
certain craft unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labour, summar- 
ized below. 


4 years 3 extra days’ pay; after 5 years’ 


continuous service employees are to receive 
an additional week’s vacation with pay. 
Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
marine department—coppersmiths $1.20 to 
$1.35, loftsmen $1.05 to $1.40; blacksmiths, 
electricians, joiners, caulkers, shipwrights, 
platers, riveters, pipefitter-plumbers $1.05 to 
$1.15; chippers, rigger (ship and dock) 95 
cents to $1.03; welders 95 cents to $1.15, 
burners 93 cents to $1.03, heaters 91 to 98 


cents, labourers 70 cents; boiler shop— 
boilermakers $1.13 to $1.21, burners 98 
cents to $1.05; machine shop—machinists 


$1.05 to $1.27, millwrights $1.07 to $1.17, 
welders 92 cents to $1.21, toolmakers $1.11 
to $1.21, engine fitters 95 cents to $1.17. 
The above rates are, in most cases, 3 cents 
per hour higher than the previous rates. 
Hourly rated employees on the company’s 
payroll on September 26, 1950, who were 
on the payroll on September 15, 1945, and 
who have worked 5 continuous years will 
receive an additional 5 cents per hour; all 
other hourly rated employees will receive 
an additional 3 cents per hour, effective 
September 15, 1950. 

Cost-of-living bonus: in the event that the 
cost-of-living index increases 5 points or 
more prior ‘to March 1, 1951, over the index 
of September 1, 1950, a cost-of-living bonus 
of 25 cents per week will be given for each 
full point of such increase from March 15, 
1951, to September 15, 1951. 

Off-shift differential and dirty work 
allowance: men working on regular night 
shift will be paid at the rate of time and 
one-eighth. Men working spasmodically on 
the night shift of 9 hours, repairing ships 
on the dock, will be paid at the rate of 
time and one-quarter. Dirty work will be 
compensated by an additional 10 cents per 
hour above the regular rates. 

Seniority shall be by the divisions of the 
company and by trade classifications within 
the divisions. Shop stewards will be 
granted preferred seniority, providing they 
have had at least one year’s service with 
the company. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and an apprenticeship plan. 


OSHAWA, ONT.—ONTARIO MALLEABLE IRON 
CoMPANY LIMITED AND UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 1817. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 2, 
1951, to April 30, 1952. Notice of termina- 
tion or of proposed revision or addition 
thereto shall be given before March 31, 1952, 
and negotiations shall take place not later 
than within the first 10 days of April, 1952. 
Any provision not So terminated or pro- 
posed to be revised is to remain in force 
pending such negotiations. 

Check-off: the company shall deduct from 
the pay of all employees eligible to be 
members of the union, dues of not more 
than $2 per month and one special assess- 
ment not to exceed $2 per year and remit 
same to the union. 

Hours: for day shift—8 per day Monday 
through Friday, a 40-hour week; for night 
shift—“‘as now agreed and_ prevailing”. 
Overtime: time and one-half for all work 
performed during other than regular hours 
and for work on Saturdays and Sundays; 
double time and one-half for work on 8 
specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: after 60 days’ 
employment one week with pay equal to 


2 per cent of annual gross earnings, after 
3 years’ employment 2 weeks with pay equal 
to 4 per cent of annual gross earnings. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
patternmakers $1.39 to $1.64, toolmakers 
$1.43 to $1.70, core box maker $1.49, 


pattern moulder $1.40 to $1.60, millwrights 
and machinists $1.44 to $1.47, tractor crane 
operator $1.46 to $1.56, mechanical main- 
tenance $1.24 to $1.30, building maintenance 
$1.16 to $1.30, electrical maintenance $1.30 
to $1.44, moulding (day work) $1.28 to 
$1.44, coremaking (day work) $1.28; break- 
off, melting, chipping and inspection (day 
work) $1.20; shipping department $1.18, 


general labour $1.15; assembly department, 
sorting and soft iron cleaning, sprinkler 
department, straightening and_ shearing 


$1.10; patternmaking apprentices shall start 
at 85 cents with increases of 5 cents per 
hour every 6 months. All piecework prices 
for moulders and coremakers shall be based 
upon a minimum basis of 90 cents per hour 
plus 29 cents per hour day work allowance. 
If the cost of living rises during the first 
6 months of the agreement to a point where 
hardship is created for the employees, the 
company will review the wage rate structure 
November 1, 1951. 

Night shift differential: 5 cents per hour 
extra shall be paid to all employees per- 
forming night work. 

Seniority: other things being’ equal, 
seniority shall operate on a departmental 
basis. Members of the negotiating and/or 
grievance committee will retain top seniority 
in their departments during their term of 
office. When it becomes necessary to reduce 
the working force for a period not exceeding 
4 weeks the working week shall be reduced 
to 32 hours before any employees are laid 
off. If the period exceeds 4 weeks temporary 
employees shall be laid off first, then the 
working week reduced to 32 hours and 
thereafter lay-offs shall take place according 
to seniority. In the case of re-employment 
after a lay-off all employees with seniority 
will be returned to work, as far as is 
reasonably possible, before the work week 
is increased to more than 32 hours. 
Temporary employees shall not be returned 
to work until the work week has been 
increased to 40 hours. 


Welfare plan: the company will continue 
to pay $3.40 maximum per month per 
employee toward the cost of the established 
group insurance plan. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Construction 


Saint JoHN, N.B—SAIntT JOHN BUILDERS 
EXCHANGE AND UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
LocaL 1386. 


Agreement to be in effect from the first 
payroll period starting after May 14, 1951, 
to April 30, 1952, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to 2 months’ notice. The 
agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect (L.G., Aug., 1950, p. 1182) with 
the following changes:— 

Hours of work are reduced from 44 to 40 
per week; the regular hours now are 8 per 
day, Monday through Friday. 

Wage rate for journeymen is increased 
from $1.10 to $1.21 per hour, with the same 
cost-of-living bonus as was provided in the 
previous agreement. 
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Toronto, ONtT.—CERTAIN TILE, MARBLE, 
TERRAZZO AND Mozaric COMPANIES AND 
THE BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND PLAS- 
TERERS INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
America, LocaL 31 (MARBLE MASONS, 
TILE SETTERS AND TERRAZZO WORKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1951, to April 30, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Union security: the employers agree to 
employ for the trades covered by the agree- 
ment only union members in good standing. 
Should the union be unable to provide the 
necessary men, the employers are free to 
obtain them wherever available. Such men, 
if satisfactory, shall be paid the regular 
rates of pay; the union shall issue. them 
temporary working permits for a period not 
to exceed 3 months. 

Hours: 8 per day, between 8 am. and 
4.30 pm., Monday through Friday, a_40- 
hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
up to 8 p.m. double time thereafter and for 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and on 8 speci- 
fied holidays. Where it is impossible to 
work between 8 am. and 4.30 p.m. night 
work up to 8 hours shall be paid at the 
rate of 10 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work. 
Where 2 or 3 shifts are worked they shall 
be granted 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 
No employee will be permitted to work on 
more than one shift in 24 hours unless 
overtime rates are paid. 


Vacation pay shall be 4 per cent of wages. 


Hourly wage rates: terrazzo workers, tile 
setters $1.90; marble setters $2.10; appren- 
tices, starting wage $1 with 5 cents addi- 
tion quarterly, after 4 years journeyman’s 
rate of pay. 

Escalator clause: in the event that the 
cost-of-living index, as determined by _ the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, rises above 
180 during the lifetime of the agreement, 
the above rates will be increased by 5 cents 
per hour for each 5 points which the index 
exceeds 180 and if the index falls the rates 
“shall be reduced at the same rate, but in 
no case shall rates fall below the present 
index of 180. Adjustments shall be made at 
each 5 point change.” 


Out-of-town work: union members on out- 
of-town jobs shall be paid a room and board 
allowance of $28 (maximum) for the first 
week and from $20 to $25 per week there- 
after, an amount equal to railway trans- 
portation, and travelling time up to 8 hours 
in each 24, where travelling must be done 
in the day time. On jobs outside the city’s 
single fare area workmen shall report at 
the limit of such area at 8 a.m. and quit 
work in time to allow them to return to 
the same point at 4.30 p.m., the employer 
to pay the cost of transportation to and 
from such point. 

Provision is made for the training of 
apprentices and the settling of disputes. 


Trade 


OTTAWA, ONnT—THE PropucERS DaArIrRy 
LIMITED AND THE OTTAWA AND DISTRICT 
Datry Workers’ UNIoN (CCL). 

Agreement to be in effect from April I, 
1951, to March 31, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: new employees must join 
the union within 30 days of their employ- 
ment and all present employees who are 
now or who may later become members of 
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the union shall remain members in good 
standing during the life of the agreement 
as a condition of employment. 

Check-off: the company will deduct from 
the pay of each employee, who so authorizes, 
all union initiation fees, dues and assess- 
ments and remit same to the union. 

Hours and overtime: employees shall be 
paid time and one-half for all work in 
excess of 48 hours in any one week and 
double time for work on 4 paid holidays 
(previous agreement provided for 2 paid 
holidays). Sunday work shall be rotated 
as far as possible and the company will, 
so far as is practicable, distribute overtime 
equitably among all employees. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
service one week, after 2 years’ service 2 
weeks. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
mechanics $1.06 to $1.16; blacksmith (horse- 


shoer), carpenter $1.13; milk grader 96 
cents to $1.01; milk pasteurizer, freezer 
operator $1.01; utility men 91 cents to 


$1.01; truck drivers 91 to 94 cents, helpers 
86 to 91 cents; ice cream mix operator, 
shipper 96 cents; bottle washer operator, 
equipment washer 94 cents; bottle filler 
operator, male 94 cents, female 85 cents; 
milk storage, milk receiving and dumping 
91 to 94 cents; bottle receiving and sorting, 
dumping returns, canning wholesale milk 91 
cents; general labour 86 to 91 cents. 
Employees who have not completed 6 months’ 
service will be paid 5 cents less per hour 
than the above rates. The present rates 
represent an increase of 10 cents per hour 
over the previous rates. 

Seniority shall be based. on the length of 
continuous service of employees in their 
respective departments. It shall be recog- 
nized in filling vacancies or new positions 
and shall prevail in matters of staff reduc- 
tion and re-employment, subject always to 
merit and ability. 

The company agrees to supply overalls 
and smocks and to launder same (except 
those employed in the stable) and also to 
supply rubber boots where necessary. 

Provision is made for the adjustment of 
grievances. 


Service 


Public Administration 


KITCHENER, ONT.—THE CORPORATION OF 
THE Crry oF KITCHENER AND CIVIC 
EMPLOYEES’ FEDERAL UNION No. 68. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1951, to February 29, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 


Check-off: union dues shall be deducted 
in conformity with the “Rand Formula”. 

Hours and overtime: hourly paid men 
shall be paid time and one-half for work 
in excess of 44 hours per week (with the 
exception of firemen at the CWAC camp 
where the 48-hour week applies) and for 
not more than one hour in any day for 
work done prior to 7 a.m., double time for 
work on Sundays and on 10 specified paid 
holidays. Sewerage disposal employees and 
CWAC employees working 48 hours per 
week shall receive an additional day with 
pay added to their holiday period for each 
regular holiday worked, with the under- 
standing that no additional help is to be 


provided to absorb extra work. Weekly 
paid men shall be paid straight time for 
work in excess of 48 hours per week. 


Rest periods: all employees shall be 
granted two 10-minute rest periods each 
day and shall be allowed 10 minutes at 
starting and quitting time for changing 
clothes and cleaning up (a new provision). 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
service 2 weeks, after 20 years’ service 3 
weeks; seasonal employees will be paid 2 
per cent of earnings. 


Wage rates for certain classes: 
—sweeper operator, flusher operator $60; 
snow loader operator, snow plough oper- 
ator $56.70; truck driver (special) $54.50; 
garbage drivers, pick-up men, etc., $48 
and $49; sewer plant operators $50.16 
to $59.76; mower repairmen $48.20; hourly 
—bulldozer operator, grader operator $1.37; 
oil distributor and compressor operators 
$1.17; special truck driver and repairman 
$1.22, other truck drivers $1.12 to $1.17; 
roller operator $1.12; mechanic, stationary 
engineer, welder $1.42; carpenters $1.22; 
garage mechanic $1.32; assistant $1.27; 
painters $1.20; pipelayer $1.07 and $1.09; 
gardeners $1.05; labourers, janitors $1.02. 
The above hourly rates are, in most cases, 
12 cents higher than the previous rates. 


Seniority shall be on a departmental basis 
in cases of promotions and lay-offs. When 
engaging new employees preference shall be 
given to taxpayers and veterans; the new 
employees shall be Canadian citizens. 


Welfare plan: each employee shall receive 
sick leave and pension as set forth in city 
by-laws. The Corporation agrees to pay 
the rate not exceeding $70.80 annually for 
each married employee and $20.76 for each 
single employee for a hospitalization, surgical 
and medical insurance plan for each per- 
manent employee and his spouse and 
unmarried children over 14 days of age and 
less than 22 years of age. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the supplying of overalls, shoes, etc., to 
employees of certain departments. 


weekly 


CALGARY, ALTA.—THE CORPORATION OF THE 
City oF CALGARY AND THE CALGARY 
FEDERATION OF CIVIC B)MPLOYEES AND 
ITs AFFILIATED UNIONS. 


Agreements to be in effect from January 
1, 1951, to December 31, 1951, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 2 months’ 
notice. 


General Preamble 


The general preamble shall be considered 
a supplement to the individual agreements 
of those unions afliliated with the Federation 
as at January 1, 1951. When a specific 
clause in any agreement differs from a 
similar clause in this preamble, the clause 
in the agreement shall govern the action of 
that particular local. 


Check-off: the city agrees to the monthly 
check-off of union dues under the “Rand 
Formula.” 

Hours: 8 per day, 40 per week, except in 
cases of double, running or revolving shifts 
or when otherwise mentioned in the indi- 
vidual agreements. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 4 hours, double time there- 
after and for work on Sundays and on 
holidays, for calls after 10 p.m. or emergency 
work. Where monthly men receive overtime, 


it shall be calculated on the proportional 
rate, computed on a basis of 22 working 
days per month. 

Holidays: 8 specified holidays and all 
general holidays proclaimed by the city, the 
Province of Alberta and/or the Dominion 
of Canada shall be paid holidays, provided 
they occur during regular work periods. In 
addition one-half day shall be set aside for 
the annual picnic upon request of the 
Federation. Should a holiday fall upon a 
workman’s day off, he shall receive a day’s 
pay. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
Service 2 weeks and after 10 years’ service 
3 weeks. 

Sickness and accidents: all permanent 
employees shall be covered by sickness and 
accident pay, except where affected by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, under the 
benefits as provided in the Commissioners’ 
Report of August 19, 1922, adopted by the 
city council August 21, 1922, as amended. 
Each employee shall contribute 75 cents per 
month towards the fund for the payment of 
such benefits, the city to contribute the 
balance needed. If a permanent employee 
is unable to work as a result of an occupa- 
tional accident, the city will pay him the 
difference. between his regular pay and the 
amount received under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, but reserves the right to 
terminate such benefit at any time. 

Seniority and efficiency are to be con- 
sidered both in promotions and reductions. 
Vacancies shall be filled from the permanent 
staff of the department; however, if the city 
commissioners deem it advisable employees 
of other departments may be given an 
opportunity of applying for the position. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Agreement with the City Hall Staff 
Association, Local 388 (TLC) 


Hours: 74 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 36-hour week. 

Monthly salary rates for certain classes: 
assessor’s department—appraisers $282.62, 
assistant appraisers $238, business tax clerk 
$245.82; property roll clerk, cash book 
clerk, general clerks $213.98; comptroller’s 
department—chief accountant $265.82, chief 
clerk (payroll section) $260.82, accounts 
payable clerk $233.18, time clerk $223.18, 
secretary-stenographer $204.80; electric light 
and waterwork collections—assistant office 
manager $295.82, new business man $245.82, 


senior ledgerkeeper $235.82, chief clerk 
S255.02.8 echiel xeashier, -$227 Ti.) assistant 
eashiers $216.74, records clerk $218.58, 
meter checker $207.55, collector $204.79, 
meter readers $202.96; all departments— 
junior clerks $136.82 to $195.60; stenog- 
raphers, junior $136.82 to $163.44, senior 
$195.60. 


Employees in certain specified classifica- 
tions shall receive suitable uniforms or 
other clothing, shoes, gloves, etc. at the 
discretion of the city commissioner. 


Agreement with the Calgary Civic 
Employees Association, Local 37 
(TLC) 

Hours: in the case of revolving shifts the 
hours shall be on a 40-hour week basis. 

Vacations with pay: employees on revolving 
shifts shall receive 2 weeks annually until 
a period of 10 years’ service has been 
reached, thereafter 3 weeks. 
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Hourly wage rates for certain classi- 
fications: parks department — gardeners, 
mechanic $1.15%, tractor operator $1.208, 
sub-foreman $1.134; grave diggers, motor 
mower operators $1.08%; labourers $1.052; 
public works department—gas shovel oper- 
ators, tractor mechanic $1.482; motor broom 
operators, tractor men $1.383; grader, sub- 
foreman $1.13; waterworks department— 
hydrant repairman $1.14¢, meter men S1.182, 
helpers $1.134; digger operator, bulldozer 
operator $1.38¢; air hammer operator, com- 
pressor operator $1.20%, diggers $1.082. 

A night shift differential of 5 cents per 
hour will be granted to men working on 
straight 8-hour shifts commencing and end- 
ing between the hours of 11 p.m. and 8 a.m. 

Provision is made for the allotment of 
rubber boots and slickers to men working 
in wet ditches or in wet weather. 


Agreement with the Calgary Civic 
Employees Association, Local 37, 
re Truck Drivers and Truck 


Helpers 
Monthly wage rates: _ truck drivers 
$197.82, truck helpers $190.32. When 


employees are laid off on account of in- 
clement weather there shall be no reduction 
of pay for such loss of time. 

Overalls, gloves and mitts, as required, 
shall be supplied to garbage truck drivers 
and helpers and street sweepers; garbage 
trucks will be equipped with heaters and 
frost shields. 


Agreement with the City Health Depart- 
ment Employees’ Association, 
Local 182 (TLC) 


Vacations with pay: one month will be 
granted to all doctors, nurses and dental 
assistants after one year’s service. 

Annual salary rate: nurses 
to $2,829.84, chief inspector $3,429.84 
(maximum); inspectors, with certificate 
$2,529.84 to $2,889.84, without certificate 
$2,349.84 (minimum); dental assistants, 
senior $1,956 (maximum) junior $1,689.84 
to $1,869.84; secretary $2,529.84 to $3,069.84; 
departmental stenographers (experienced) 
$1,929.84 to $2,109.84. 


$2,409.84 


Agreement with the International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters, Local 255 

Hours: the fire department shall be oper- 
ated according to the conditions as outlined 
in the two provincial acts “The Fire Depart- 
ment Hours of Labour Act” and “The Fire 
Department Platoons Act” or their amend- 
ments. While the department operates 
under the 3 platoon system, the working 
hours shall be so arranged as to ensure an 
8-hour day for all active firemen, keeping 
in mind the variance in hours which may 
be necessary for the change of _ shifts. 
Overtime: when any employee is called in 
for duty when on_ the off shift, “time equal 
to time and one-half, payable at the end 
of the year, in lieu of same shall be given 
between the hours of 6 p.m. and 8 a.m. and 
straight time between the hours of 8 a.m. 
and 6 p.m. Special Duties shall be charged 
and paid for at the rate of one and one- 
half times the regular salary.” After one 
year’s continuous service employees shall 
receive an extra day’s pay if called upon 
to work on any public holiday, other than 
8 specified statutory holidays, or if their 
regular day off falls on any such day; after 
10 years’ service they shall receive an extra 
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day’s pay if called upon to work on any 
public holiday, or if their regular day off 
falls on any such holiday. 

TZacations with pay: after one year’s 
continuous service not less than 3 weeks. 

Monthly wage rates: assistant deputy 
chiefs $305, battalion chiefs $290, station 
captains, chief drill instructor $275; motor 
mechanic, chief $275, assistant $245; lieu- 
tenants, first aid instructors $260; plumber, 
carpenter $240; linemen $212.30 to $240; 
utility man $235; chauffeurs and firemen 
$187.30 to $230; fire alarm operators $201.20 
and $211.20. In addition to above rates, 
chauffeurs and firemen shall be paid an 
extra $5 per month after 10 years’ con- 
tinuous service and an extra $10 per month 
after 20 years’ continuous service. 


Cost-of-living bonus: the above rates shall 
be subject to review each 3 months on the 
basis of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ 
cost-of-living index based on the figure for 
January 1, 1951; for each 2 point rise in 
the index an adjustment of 25 cents per 


point per week will be made. 


Sickness and accident: all permanent 
employees shall be covered by sickness and 
accident pay as outlined in the preamble. 
In the case of employees engaged in the 
occupation of fireman the city will pay the 
full premium. Full time and full pay will 
be allowed for all cases of sickness resulting 
directly from the occupation of a fireman. 

Members of the department, when on duty 
in uniform, will be granted free transporta- 
tion over the transit system. 

Provision is made for supplying clothing 
and equipment to members of the depart- 
ment. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, the correction 
of another, and the amendment of 138 
others. In addition to those summarized 
below, they include: the correction of the 
agreement for the dress manufacturing 
industry in the province and the amend- 





*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such appli- 
cation is published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with or 
without changes as considered advisable by the 
Minister. 'The Order in Council may be amended 
or revoked in the same manner. Each agreement 
is administered and enforced by a joint committee 
of the parties. References to the summary of this 
Act and to amendments to it are given in the 
Laspour GAzerTe, January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings 
under this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lasour GaAzeTTE monthly since June, 
1934. 


ment of the agreement for barbers and 
hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe gazetted 
May 26, and the amendment of the agree- 
ments for barbers and _ hairdressers at 
Chicoutimi and at Hull in the issue of 
June 9. 


Requests for amendments to the agree- 
ments for garages and service stations at 
Montreal and for barbers and hairdressers 
at Three Rivers were gazetted May 26; 
for the retail fur industry at Montreal, 
for hardware and paint stores at Quebec 
and a request for a new agreement for 
the men’s and boys’ shirt manufacturing 
industry in the province in the issue of 
June 2. Requests for the amendment of 
the agreements for the sheet metal fabri- 
cating industry and for ornamental iron 
and bronze workers at Montreal, for the 
building trades at Three Rivers and for 
barbers and hairdressers at Joliette were 
published June 9. Requests for the amend- 
ment of the agreements for longshoremen 
(ocean navigation), shipliners (ocean navi- 
gation) and checkers and coopers (ocean 
navigation) at Montreal, for the corrugated 
paper box industry in the province and for 
printing trades at Chicoutimi were gazetted 
June 16. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and _ others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties to certain agreemenis. 


Manufacturing 


Fur and Leather Products 


TANNERY EMPLOYEES, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated May 15, and 
gazetted May 26, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Jan., 1947, p. 48, Aug., p. 1174; April, 1948, 
Deol AUSE Dp. os ls Heb., 1950, p. 208, and 
previous issues). Other amendments to this 
agreement were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette issues of October 1, 1949; 
February 10, and March 24, 1951. The 
names of 3 firms are deleted from the list 
of contracting parties of the second part. 
This amendment to be in effect as from 
Apriel), 1951. 


Hours: weekly hours for those employees 
of category III—female employees, and 
category IV—wage-earners including truck 
drivers and carters but excluding stationary 
enginemen, maintenance men (millwrights) 
and watchmen, are reduced from 55 to 53 
hours per week. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for employees 
working on an hourly basis and for those 
employees working on a piece-work basis are 
increased by 8 cents per hour for all classes 
in the 3 zones. Furthermore, the piece-work 
rates in effect on March 8, 1951, are in- 
creased by 8 per cent. 


Metal Products 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND Bronze Workers, 
MONTREAL, TureE Rivers AND SHER- 
BROOKE DISTRICTS. 


An Order in Council, dated May DS. 
and gazetted May 26, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Reb. 1951, p- 233, Junenp. 627). 

Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I 
(Montreal District): in accordance with a 
cost-of-living wage adjustment previously 
provided, for .(1.G:-a eb: 1951;p..- 283) 
minimum hourly rates are increased by 3 
cents per hour (index 180-6 at February 1, 
1951, for the city of Montreal) and are 
now as follows: mechanics, erectors $1.28; 
fitters, blacksmiths $1.15; helpers (shop or 
field) $1.03. The above rates shall be 
reduced on a percentage basis whenever the 
cost-of-living index shall have receded 5 
points. 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated May 30, and 
gazetted June 9, amends the _ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, 1947, p. 690; June, 1948, p. 620; Nov., 
1949, p. 1420, and _ previous issues). 
Another amendment revising certain classi- 
fications in the wage schedule of this 
agreement was published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette issue of February 4, 1950, 
page 472. 

Minimum hourly wage rates (industrial 
establishments) in zone I: journeyman 
mechanic, fitter, machinist, electrician, body 
worker, wheelwright, blacksmith, welder, 
painter and upholsterer class “A” $1.15, 
class “B” $1, class “C” 95 cents and class 
“D” 90 cents per hour; storage battery 
man, vulecanizer or retreader 92 cents per 
hour, glazier and greaser 90 cents per hour; 
apprentices of the above trades from 40 
cents per hour in first year to 70 cents in 
the fourth year. (The above rates are from 
5 to 10 cents per hour higher than those 
formerly in effect.) Delivery man 65 cents 
per hour is an added _ elassification. 
Minimum rates for employees of commercial 
establishments are increased by 5 to 10 
cents per hour and are as follows: service 
man 75 cents per hour, apprentice first year 
45 cents per hour, second year 55 cents. 
Automobile washers in either industrial or 
commercial establishments shall be paid a 
minimum rate of 65 cents per hour and 
shall do no other work. Minimum rates of 
male employees not established by this 
agreement shall be 30 cents per hour in 
the first 6 months, thereafter 40 cents per 
hour instead of 25 cents and 32 cents per 
hour as formerly. The provision governing 
the establishment of a rate 5 cents per 
hour less than the above rates in estab- 
lishments which confine their services 
exclusively to their own needs is deleted. 
In zone I only, every regular employee who 
reports to work is entitled to a minimum 
guarantee of 2 hours’ work per half day 
or to 2 hours’ pay at his regular rate if 
no work is available; this does not apply 
to Saturday afternoon. Employees paid on 
an hourly basis shall be given a_ week’s 
notice before dismissal. 

Vacation: in addition to 7 days of vaca- 
tion with pay (including at least 6 working 
days) after one year of continuous service 
with the same employer (as formerly in 
effect) this amendment provides for an 
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additional 7 days of vacation with pay after 
10 years of service. Upon severance of 
employment for any reason before April 1 
of any year, employees are entitled to a 
vacation pay equal to 2 per cent of the 
total wages earned by them from the pre- 
ceding April 1 to date of severance, if they 
have less than 10 years of service, and to 
4 per cent if they have more than 10 years 
of continuous service for the same employer. 

The municipal garage of Quebec is not 
governed by the jurisdiction of this agree- 
ment so long as it is regulated by a 
collective agreement under the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, RIMOUSKI. 

An Order in Council, dated May 30, and 
gazetted June 9, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Jan., 1950, p. 78). This amendment to be 
in effect from April 13, 1951. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are 5 cents 
per hour higher for all classes of employees 
with the exception of class “C” mechanics, 
fitters, machinists, electricians, bodymen, 
welders, painters, upholsterers, glaziers and 
vulcanizers whose rates are increased from 
65 to 75 cents per hour. The classification 
wheelwright is deleted from the wage 
schedule; in addition, the following provi- 
sion is deleted: urgent work commenced 
before 6 p.m. which must not be _ inter- 
rupted, may be performed at. the regular 
rate until 7 p.m. 


Cost-of-living escalator clause: a readjust- 
ment of 6/10 of one cent, either upward or 
downward, shall be made for each variation 
of one point in the cost-of-living index 
(base 170-7-point mark November 1, 1950). 
Readjustment shall be made January 16, 
April 15, July 15 and October 15 and shall 
be based on the Federal cost-of-living index 
published before the 15th of the months 
mentioned above in respect of the index 
figures upon which was based the last 
readjustment. 


Construction 


BuILpING TRADES, COUNTIES OF DRUMMOND, 
ARTHABASKA AND NICOLET. 


An Order in Council, dated May 30, and 
gazetted June 9, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1948, p. 872; May, 1949, p. 605; July, 
1950, p. 1053; Nov., p. 1904; July, 19981, 
Deeo Lye 

Industrial jurisdiction: 
governs the construction, installation, re- 
building, repair, maintenance, demolition, 
permanent extensions and moving of build- 
ings, roads, aqueducts, sewers, canals, 
tunnels, trestles, bridges, culverts, sustaining 
walls, dams, barrages, wells, levelling and 
earthwork, electrical installations and trans- 
mission lines, form preparation and laying 
of concrete for pillars only, heating and 
plumbing systems, digging operations, founda- 
tions and excavations. As previously in 
effect there is no change’in the application 
of this agreement as it governs pipe repairs. 
stationary or portable pipe installations but 
does not apply to maintenance men of steam 
railroad companies who are already covered 


this agreement 


by a collective agreement, nor to road 
operations governed by the Fair Wage 


Schedule of the Provincial Government nor 
to municipal employees. It does not apply 
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to boiler firemen in so far as construction 
or repair operations on a building are 
concerned. ; 

Hours remain unchanged at 48 per week. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: in most cases 
the minimum rates are from 5 to 10 cents 
per hour higher than_ those previously in 
effect in zones I and II and the new rates 
for certain classifications are as follows:— 
bricklayer, mason, plasterer $1.30 in zone I, 
$1.25 in zone II; carpenter-joiner $1.10 in 
zone I, $1.05 in zone JI; mason (foundation 
rough masonry), painter (work outside a 
building more than 45 feet high), block 
layer $1.20 in zone I, $1.15 in zone Lis 
electrician, roofer, tinsmith or sheet metal 
worker, plumber, steamfitter, welder and 
pipe mechanic, painter (spray) $1.05 in 
zone I, $1 in zone II; painter, paper hanger, 
engineman steam (stationary_or portable) 
crane and mixer $1 in zone I, 95 cents in 
zone Il: blacksmith 95 cents in zone I; 90 
cents (unchanged) in zone II; junior 
journeyman, first year (plumber, etc.), 
ornamental iron setter, shovel fireman 90 
cents in zone J, 85 cents in zone II. 
Minimum rates for certain other classifica- 
tion are unchanged as follows:—tractor_and 
compressor operators 90 cents in zone I, 85 





cents in zone II; truck driver, common 
worker 80 cents in zone I, 75 cents in 
zone II; shovel operator (48-hour week) 


$55.20 per week in zone I, $50.20 in zone II. 
Rates for apprentices to the trades are 5 
cents per hour higher in zone I; in zone II 
apprentices benefit by an increase of 23 
cents per hour with the exception of 
apprentice bricklayers, masons, plasterers, 
tile layers and block layers whose rates 
are 5 cents per hour higher. The classifica- 
tion floor polisher 90 cents in zone I, 85 
cents in zone II is added to the wage 
schedule. 


BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated May 15, and 
gazetted May 26, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G:, June, 1950; p. 874; Oet., p. 1679, Nov. 
p. 1904, Dec., p. 2067; Feb., 1951, p. 233, 
June, pce) to July 1,v1gol. 

Another Order in Council, dated May 15 
and gazetted May 26, also amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry. 


Plumbers—Part “A” 


Minimum hourly wage rates for journey- 
men in plumbing, heating and pipe work and 
pipe welders are increased by 12 cents per 
hour from $1.58 to $1.70 per hour; junior 
mechanics by 6 cents per hour from $1.14 
to $1.20 per hour; apprentices’ rates from 
69 cents per hour in first year to 91 cents 
per hour in fourth year (an increase of 5 
cents per hour). Rates for master plumber 
and master heating contractor working as 
an employee are unchanged at $2 per hour 
or $75 per week. 

Cost-of-living escalator clause: any varia- 
tion in the cost-of-living index for the city 
of Montreal, of 5 full points (index 180-6 
points as published in the Labour GAZETTE), 
either upward or downward, shall be the 
basis for a supplementary increase or 
decrease of 34 cents per hour. 

Provision is made for board and trans- 
portation. 

Another Order in Council, dated June 7, 
and gazetted June 9, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between the 
Builders Exchange Inc. of Montreal, The 


Master Plumbers’ Association of Montreal 
and Vicinity, “La Section des Entrepre- 
neurs en Plomberie et Chauffage”’ of the 
Retail Merchants Association of Canada, 
Inc. and The Building and Construction 
Trades Council of Montreal and Vicinity, 
Le Conseil des Syndiecats des Métiers de la 
Construction de Montréal, The United Asso- 
ciation of Journeymen and Apprentices of 
the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada, and L’Asso- 
ciation des Plombiers Soudeurs et Poseurs 
d’Appareils de Chauffage des Syndicats 
nationaux de Montréal, Ine. This agree- 
ment repeals the one previously in effect, 
and its amendments, and will be in force 
from June 9, 1951, until April 1, 1952. 

The terms of this agreement are similar 
to those previously in effect (L.G., June, 
TION. BiAgOctk, p.41679; (Nov: p. 21904, 
Dec... p- 2067; Feb., 1951, p. 233) with the 
exception of the following:— 

Industrial jurisdiction: road operations on 
behalf of any department of the Provincial 
Government which are already governed by 
Fair Wage Schedule, Order in Council No. 
800 of April 24, 1949, as amended, are not 
governed by this agreement. 

Minimum wage rates to be in effect until 
August 1, 1951:°minimum hourly rates in 


most cases. now include an increase of 12 


cents per hour to offset the increase in the 
cost of living as determined by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, being 20 points calcu- 
lating from the month of February, 1950 
(16-4 points to February 1, 1951, and an 
additional 3-7 points to March 1, 1951). 
Weekly rates for certain classifications as 
shovel operators (power), material checkers 
and timekeepers, watchmen and yardmen 
are increased by $5 per week in pursuance 
of the above change in the cost of living. 
Minimum wage rates shall be further in- 
creased by 3 cents per hour from August 1, 
1951, in view of anticipated increases in 
the cost of living. The minimum wage rates 
for certain classes of tradesmen not in- 
cluded in the general table of rates for this 
industry such as_ elevator construction 
workers in the Montreal, Hull and Quebec 
regions, asbestos insulation workers on pipe 
installations, and plumbers, steamfitters, ete. 
(see minimum rates shown above) as well 
as permanent employees (maintenance 
workers on plumbing, heating, etc), are 
similar to those shown in the previous 
agreement, as amended. 

Special provisions governing the structural 
iron industry, steam generation mechanics 
and construction boilermakers are deleted, 
but these occupations are included in the 
wage schedule and are governed by the 
general provisions of the agreement. 

Notwithstanding the effective dates of this 
agreement the: contracting parties to the 
collective labour agreements constituting the 
special and complementary provisions con- 
tained in part “A”—plumbers, steamfitters, 
pipe welders, pipe mechanics, including 
apprentices, part ‘\B’—asbestos insulation 
mechanics (pipe installations), part “C”— 
marble, tile and terrazzo workers continue 
to have the privilege of submitting a request 
for amendment of the provisions of said 
parts or a new agreement, if they deem it 
advisable. 


BUILDING TRADES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated May 30, and 
gazetted June 9, amends the _ previous 


Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dee., 1947, p. 1808; July, 1948, p. 741, Nov., 
p. 1247; Aug., 1949, p. 988, Sept., p. 1115, 
Oct., p. 1247; July, 1950, p. 1052, Sept., 
p. 1679; July, 1951, p. 977). 

Special provisions concerning the vietims 
of the conflagrations in the town of Rimouski 
and the municipality of Cabano. Hours and 
overtime: the provision governing unlimited 
daily working hours, without overtime com- 
pensation, is suspended until May 1, 1952, 
and overtime rates shall apply only after the 
tenth hour worked in a day. 


BUILDING TRADES, SHERBROOKE. 


An Order in Council, dated May 30, and 
gazetted June 9, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Nov., 1947, p. 1661; Dec., 1948, p. 1421; Feb., 
1949, ps" 178; Feb.; 1950, “px 209SeNove p. 
1905; June, 1951, p. 829). “La Corporation 
des Entrepreneurs en Plomberie et Chauffage 
de la Province de Québec, section de Sher- 


brooke et des Cantons de l’Est” is sub- 
stituted for “L’Association nationale des 
Maitres Plombiers et Entrepreneurs en 


Chauffage du Canada, section de Sherbrooke 
et des Cantons de l'Est” as contracting party 
of the first part. This amendment to be in 
foree from May 1, 1951. 

Industrial jurisdiction is extended to in- 
elude all operations carried out by tinsmiths, 
roofers, sheet metal workers; it also includes 
the installation of oil burners and _ stokers. 

Hours: 48 per week in the city of Sher- 
brooke as previously in effect. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for certain 
classifications in the city of Sherbrooke and 
within a radius of 5 miles from its limits 
(corrected from 2 miles): pipe mechanic and 
steamfitter—contractor (personal services) 
$2 per hour; journeyman, pipe welder $1.25; 
junior journeyman $1 in the first year; tin- 
smith, sheet metal worker and roofer $1.25. 
(The above rates are 15 cents per hour 
higher than those formerly in effect with the 
exception of that rate for contractor 
(personal services) which is 35 cents per 
hour higher.) Minimum rates for appren- 
tices in the third year are increased from 
65 cents to 70 cents and in the fourth year 
from 70 cents to 75 cents per hour, rates 
for first and second years unchanged. 


Vacation: a check-off of 2 per cent shall 
be made on the wages of pipe mechanics, 
steamfitters, pipe welders, tinsmiths or sheet 
metal workers and roofers by the employers, 
which shall be given back in stamps in the 
vacation booklet further to the vacation 
provisions previously in effect (L.G., June, 
195%, p, 829). 


Trade 
Datry EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC AND LEVIS. 

An Order in Council, dated May 30, and 
gazetted June 9, amends the _ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Julys 1940. p.877;, Aug, 1950) pi 1785): 

Hours are 60 per week on delivery and 
52 for other employees (a reduction of 2 
hours per week). 

OCost-of-living bonus: minimum weekly 
wage rates under the present agreement and 
under any individual or collective labour 
agreement in force on March 1, 1951, for 
all classifications, with the exception of 
employees of unpasteurized milk dealers and 
occasional employees, are increased by $4 
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per week and this cost-of-living bonus is 
incorporated into the wages for the purposes 
of computing the vacation with pay. 
Mininum wage rates for occasional 
employees are increased from 713% cents per 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in New Brunswick 
and Ontario 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include: a new 
schedule for the barbering industry in the 
Fort William-Port Arthur zone published 
in The Ontario Gazette of June 9. Other 
Orders in Council making schedules binding 
are summarized below. 


*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta—legis- 
lation provides that, following a petition from 
representatives of employers and employees in any 
(or specified) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act may 
himself, or through a government official delegated 
by him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is for 
the purpose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and of nego- 
tiating minimum rates of wages and maximum 
hours of work. A schedule of wages and hours of 
labour drawn up at such a conference, if the 
Minister considers that it has been agreed to by a 
proper and sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, may on his recommendation be made 
binding by Order in Council in all the zones 
designated by the Minister. The Minister may 
also establish an advisory committee for every zone 
to which a schedule applies to assist in carrying 
out the provisions of the Act and the regulations. 

Summaries of these Acts and amendments have been 
published in the Lasour Gazerrs, as follows: Nova 
Scotia—Industrial Standards Act, in issues of July, 
1936, p. 604, August 1937, p. 861, July 1939, page 671, 
August 1946, p. 1102, July 1948, p. 749; New 
Brunswick—Industrial Standards Act in issues of 
October, 1939, p. 996, August, 1941, p. 956, December, 
1944, p. 1551, December, 1948, p. 1434; Ontario— 
Industrial Standards Act, in issues of June, 1935, p. 
534, May, 1936, p. 410, May, 1937, p. 505, May, 1938, 
p. 501, June, 1939, p. 574, August, 1948, p. 890, 
August, 1949, p. 999; Manitoba—Fair Wages Act, 
Part II, in the issues of May, 1938, p. 499, June, 
1939, p. 570, February, 1941, p. 187, June, 1942, p. 696, 
June, 1946, p. 826; Saskatchewan—Industrial Stand- 
ards Act, in the issues of June, 1937, p. 635, May, 
1938, p. 507, June, 1939, p. 581, June, 1940, p. 559, 
June, 1948, p. 627, July, 1950, p. 1071; Alberta— 
Alberta Labour Act (The original Industrial Stan- 
dards Act was made part of the Alberta Labour 
Act—see L.G., June, 1947, p. 837), in issues of June, 
1935, p. 534, June, 1938, p. 501, June, 1937, p. 640, 
June, 1938, p. 633, June, 1939, p. 567, Decmeber, 1950, 
p. 2082. 
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hour to 75 cents per hour; the minimum for 
delivery man and helper, employed by 
unpasteurized milk dealers is $25.30 and 
$17.80 per week respectively (an increase of 
5.30 per week). : 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Construction 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS, MONCTON. 


An Order in Council, approved May 17, 
and gazetted June 6, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for electrical 
workers (exclusive of apprentices) in the 
zone comprising the area within a radius 
of 5 miles from the City Hall in the City 
of Moncton and including the village of 
Dieppe, to be in effect from June 15, 1951, 
until March 31, 1952. 

The provisions of this schedule are 
unchanged from those which were previously 
in effect and published in the LAsour 
GAZETTE issue of March, 1951, on page 360. 


ONTARIO 


Construction 


FXLECTRICAL WORKERS, OTTAWA. 


An Order in Council, dated April 26, and 
gazetted May 12, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the electrical repair 
and construction industry in the Ottawa 
Zone, to be in effect from May 22, 1951, 
“during pleasure’. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Work which cannot be 
performed during the regular period of a 
working day may be done during other hours 
and these other hours shall be known as 
night work except when performed on a job 
completed in a 3-day period. Work per- 
formed in 2 or more shifts in any 24-hour 
period, not exceeding 8 hours on a day-shift 
or 7 hours on a night-shift shall be con- 
sidered a regular working day. Only one 
shift to be known as day-shift where 2 or 
more shifts are worked on the same job. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work 
performed during the 4-hour period imme- 
diately following a regular work day; 
double time for all other overtime work 
and on Saturdays, Sundays and 6 specified 
holidays. No work to be performed on a 
holiday without a permit from the advisory 
committee. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.50 per 
hour during regular working periods; $1.713 
per hour for night work. Employees work- 
ing on night-shift shall receive 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work. 

The advisory committee may fix a lower 
minimum rate for handicapped workers. 


PLASTERERS, OTTAWA. 


An Order in Council, dated May 30, and 
gazetted June 16, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for plasterers in the 
Ottawa Zone, to be in effect from June 26, 
1951, “during pleasure”. 


Hours remain unchanged at 8 per day 
Monday through Friday, 40 per week. Work, 
not exceeding 8 hours, which cannot be per- 
formed during regular working periods, 
because of its nature, may be done during 
other hours and such work shall be night 
work. For work performed in 2 or more 
shifts, an employee shall be deemed to be 
employed during a regular working day if 
the shifts not exceeding 8 hours are oper- 
ated between 1 a.m. Monday and 8 a.m. 
Saturday of the same week and if no 
employee, except foremen, works on more 
than one shift in any 24-hour period; 2 or 
more shifts worked on the same job, only 
one shall be a day-shift. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular hours up to midnight 
Monday through Friday; double time for all 
other overtime including Saturdays, Sundays 
and 7 specified holidays. No overtime work 
shall be performed without a permit from 
the advisory committee and no work shall be 
done on a holiday except in cases of extreme 
necessity where life or property is in 
danger or where necessary to prevent loss 
of employment to persons regularly employed 
in buildings under construction or repair. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
from $1.50 per hour to $1.65 per hour for 
work performed during regular work periods 
and for night work. Employees on night- 
Sete will receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ 
work. 


The advisory committee is authorized to 
set a lower minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. 

ELECTRICAL WorKERS, WINDSOR. 

An Order in Council, dated April 12, and 
gazetted April 28, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the electrical repair 
and construction industry in the Windsor 
Zone, to be in effect from April 22, 1951, 
“during pleasure’. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week as previously in effect. For 
work performed in 2 or more shifts, if an 
employee works not more than 8 hours in 
any 24-hour period, the employee shall be 
deemed to be employed during a regular 
work day. Where 2 or more shifts are 
worked on the same job, only one shall be 
a day-shift. 

Overtime is payable at double time. No 
permit for overtime work on Saturdays, 
Sundays or 7 specified holidays shall be 
issued except in cases where life or prop- 
erty is in danger or where repairs on 
buildings must be done in order to prevent 
loss of employment to those persons regularly 
employed therein. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
from $1.65, (iG. ‘dans, 1949) p) 68) per 
hour to $2.05 per hour. Employees working 
on a night-shift shall receive 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work. 

The advisory committee may fix a lower 
minimum rate for handicapped workers. 


Changes in Wage Rates and Hours of Work 
in Recent Collective Agreements 


Revisions in wage clauses were the 
important feature in the 265 collective 
agreements received in the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour during May and June. Only seven 
per cent of the agreements, or the same 
figure as applied to the agreements received 
during the first four months,!1 do not make 
provision for wage increases. The stability 
of weekly hours of work noted in the 
earlier months appears to have been 
maintained since only one in every ten 
of the later agreements indicate a reduc- 
tion in hours. Approximately one in every 
five of the agreements received in May 
and June contain an escalator clause based 
on the official cost-of-living index. This 
compares with one in seven for the agree- 
ments received in the first four months 
of the year. 

As will be noted from Table 1, a ten 
to fifteen cent wage increase was most 
common among the agreements received 
although a five to ten cent hourly increase 
was the most common in the manufac- 
turing industries. Compared with the 
agreements received during the first four 
months a greater proportion of the settle- 





1 For an analysis of the 307 agreements received 
during the first four months see LABour GAZETTE, 
June 1951, p. 832. 


ments provide increases of fifteen cents an 
hour or more. This is largely accounted 
for by the twenty-two agreements signed 
in the construction industry. 

Only twenty-five of the agreements indi- 
cate a reduction in weekly hours of work. 
A number, however, applied to large 
bargaining units so that some 18,500 
workers were affected in total. For the 
most part the reduction in hours took 
place where the work week was relatively 
long. In three cases the work week is 
reduced to forty hours. 

There is a wide variety in the formulae 
for cost-of-living wage adjustments as set 
forth in the fifty-two escalator clauses con- 
tained in the agreements. About 15,800 
workers, or twenty-six per cent of the 
total, were affected by agreéments includ- 
ing escalator clauses. In spite of the 
variety in formulae used some standards 
for the plans are evident as is shown 
Table II. In the case of hourly rated 
employees the most frequently found 
formula provides a one cent wage increase 
for every 1-3 points rise in the cost-of- 
living index, some eighteen of the escalator 
clauses being of this type. An adjustment 
of twenty-five cents a week for each point 
change in the index is provided for in ten 
agreements. Also, four agreements provide 
a forty-cent adjustment. 
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TABLE I.—INCREASES IN HOURLY WAGE RATES IN COLLECTIVE AGREE- 
MENTS RECEIVED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR DURING THE 
MONTHS OF MAY AND JUNE 1951* 
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* Weekly increases are expressed on an hourly basis—Where increases varied within a plant a weighted average was 
adopted. Monthly increases omitted (47 agreements covering 7,100 workers). 


TABLE I1.—COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENT FORMULAE IN COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENTS 


An analysis of clauses contained in 52 agreements out of 265 agreements received in the Department of Labour 
during the months of May and June 1951* 
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Rercentavecon DasiGeetes Derk Oita ee mente ater eres ene eee 6 735 
si or A 38 els at oD oe rat ON On cera resco i Are eine Che ae 52 | 15,781 








$$ $$ 





* The majority of adjustments are made quarterly. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain 
provisions to Secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
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setting forth the current wage rates for 
the different classifications of workmen 
required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages 
schedules, are thereupon included by the 
department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour GazeTre for July, 1946, 
p. 982. 


Schedules Prepared 
and Contracts Awarded During May 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of May the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 206 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 


During the same period a total of 154 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legis- 
lation, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Min- 
ister of Labour”, and also specify that 
the rates of wages set out therein are 
“minimum rates only” and that “nothing 
herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors and subcontractors 
from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where, during the continuance 
of the work such higher rates are fixed 
by provincial legislation, by agreements 
between employers and employees in the 
district or by changes in prevailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 

Department contracts amount 
PAORICOINTe! Air... < bine 16,368.94 
Defence Production. 10,366 66,702,015.04 
Pas Oficer eo i. 13 65,616.83 
Public Works. ... 4 45,201.60 
PG MEPT Soa tet pons 7 89,613.75 


(3) Arrears of Wages. 


During the month of May the sum of 
$2,583.56 was collected from four employers 
who had failed to pay the wages required 
by the labour conditions attached to their 


contracts. This amount was distributed by 
the Department to the 19 employees 
concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages 
Schedules Awarded During May 


(The labour conditions of the contracts 
marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of 
current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and hours of labour not in excess 
of 8 per day and 44 per week, and also 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any question which may arise with 
regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Cardston Alta: Western Construction & 
Lumber Co Ltd, canal construction, Divi- 
sion 3, Contract 3; Piggott Construction 
Co, canal construction, Division 3, ‘Con- 
tract 4; Piggott Construction Co, rein- 
forced concrete chute structure, Division 
3, Contract 5. Retlaw Alta: F R Gibbs, 
enlarging an existing canal «& strengthening 
earth fills, Bow River Project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 


Summerside P E I: Rosehall Nurseries 
Ltd,* landscaping. Albro Lake N S: Jos 
Redden,* spreading fill. Cornwallis N 8: 
George Mabee,* additional crib work & 
surface drains. Debert N S: Murray & 
Falconer,* landscaping. Greenwood N S: 
L G Rawding,* landscaping. New Glasgow 
N 8: Herman MacDonald,* moving houses 
to new sites & installing on new founda- 
tions. Chatham N B: Jones Bros Electric, 
construction of power distribution & street 
lighting systems; Maritime Landscape 
Gardening Ltd,* landscaping. Moncton 
N B: Maritime Landscape Gardening Ltd,* 
landscaping. Quebec & Lauzon P Q: 
Albert Gingras, division of wood sheds. 
Ajax Ont: J W Havelin, exterior painting. 
Brantford Ont: C Russell,* installation of 
doors ete. Centralia Ont: W S Fullerton 
Construction Co,* repairs of house connec- 
tions. Clinton Ont: Charles D Hay,* 
landscaping. Collingwood Ont: Nap Beau- 
champ Construction Co, removing «& 
replacing beams & joists. Cornwall Ont: 


C Arnold Clark,* exterior painting. Fort 
Wiliam & Port Arthur Ont: Vere 
Morrison,* exterior painting. Geraldton 


Ont: Vere Morrison, exterior painting. 
Hamilton Ont: John St Clair Painting & 
Decorating Co, painting; National Paint- 
ing & Decorating Co, painting; Wosney 
& Kaproski, recovering plywood houses. 
Kenora Ont: H G Hay Decorating Co,* 
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exterior painting. Lucan Ont: A Hall,* 
exterior painting. Meaford Ont: Geo C E 
Grant,* repairing fire damage. Muzdland 
Ont: Nap Beauchamp Construction Co, 
removing & replacing beams «& floor joists. 
Niagara Falls Ont: Norman A Lock & 
Sons, exterior painting. Ottawa Ont: 
Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, paving of 
parking area, Strathcona Heights; Rosehall 
Nurseries Ltd,* landscaping around park- 
ing areas, Strathcona Heights. Petawawa 
Ont: W Baker,* removing fill. Pucton 
Ont: Lightfoot Bros Construction Co,* in- 
stallation of gasoline standby & construc- 
tion of highway guard rail, culverts & 
drainage ditch; H J McFarland Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, surfacing of roads & drive- 
ways; Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* landscaping. 
Port Arthur Ont: Wm Lamke,* landscap- 
ing. Rockcliffe Ont: Lightfoot Bros 
Construction Co, installation of storm 
sewer system. St Catharines Ont: Henry 
W Colton, exterior painting. Sault Ste 
Marie Ont: Elie Michael, exterior paint- 
ing. Trenton Ont: H J McFarland Con- 
struction Co Ltd, surfacing of roads & 
driveways; H J McFarland Construction 
Co Ltd, surfacing of roads & driveways; 
H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd,* 
surfacing parking lot. Walkerton Ont: 
E Wenzel,* exterior painting. Windsor 
Ont: Albert Loiselle & Fils,* installation 
of supports under houses. Winnipeg Man: 
Coates Painting Co, exterior painting. 
Winnipeg Man: J H From,* landscaping; 
J H From,* landscaping. Moose Jaw 
Sask: Moose Jaw Painting & Decorating,* 
exterior painting. Prince Albert Sask: 
A T Dodge,* exterior painting. Yorkton 
Sask: MacKays Paint Shop,* exterior 
painting. Calgary Alta: Rosehall Nurseries 
Ltd,* planting & maintenance of trees. 
Edmonton Alta: Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* 
planting & maintenance of trees. Leth- 
bridge Alta: Whittick Bros,* installation 
of thermostats on hot water heaters. 
Boundary Bay B C: Columbia Bitulithic 
Ltd, paving streets & sidewalks; Christian 
& Allen Ltd,* landscaping. Chilliwack 
BC: Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* landscaping. 
Cumberland B C: A Ingram,* exterior 
painting. Port Albern B C: GB Watson,* 
exterior painting. Vancouver B C: Under- 
hill & Underhill,* surveys on ground etc; 
Biltmore Construction Co,* construction of 
house sidewalks & steps; Pyke & White 
Construction Co Ltd,* construction of 
retaining wall; Robertson Development Co 
Ltd,* road grading; Robertson Develop- 
ment Co Ltd,* house grading; Baynes 
Manning Ltd, installation of water distri- 
bution system; Monarch Construction Co 
Ltd,* maintenance of roads, lanes, drains 
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etc; R H Neven Co Lid, exterior painting, 
Renfrew Heights. Victoria B C: Dominion 
Paint Co,* exterior painting. 


Defence Construction Limited 


Summerside P E I: Eastern Wood- 
workers Ltd, construction of bldgs. 
Halifax N S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) 
Ltd, construction of radio station; Rodney 
Contractors Ltd, extension to York 
Redoubt; McNamara Construction Co 
Ltd,* preparation & filling of bunded area. 
Sydney N SS: Acadia Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of radio station. Chatham 
N B: RE Stewart Construction Corp, con- 
struction of bldgs; Foundation Maritime 
Ltd, construction of hangar. Bagotville 
P Q: RE Stewart Construction Corp, con- 
struction of bldgs; Eastern Canada Steel 
& Iron Works Ltd, erection of structural 
steel. Clarke City P Q: Magloire Cauchon 
Ltd, construction of radio station. Sé 
Hubert P Q: A F Byers Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of hangar; Louis B 
Magill Co, construction of bldgs. Ste 
Marie P Q: H J O’Connell Ltd, construc- 
tion of radio station. Valcartier P Q: 
Magloire Cauchon Ltd, construction of 
phase II, bldg 25, Armament Research 
Development; Maurice Pomerleau, paving 
of clean area CARDE. Armstrong Ont: 
Barnett-McQueen Co Ltd, construction of 
radio station. Barriefield Ont: T A Andre 
& Sons Ltd, construction of bldg; Central 
Bridge Co Ltd, erection of structural steel. 
Camp Borden Ont: Frankel Corp, erection 
of structural steel; Bennett-Pratt Ltd, 
construction of various bldgs. Centralia 
Ont: John Gaffney Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of bldg; Sterling Construction 
Co Ltd, rehabilitation & cubicling of 
barrack block. Clinton Ont: Strom Steel 
Co Ltd, erection of prefabricated huts. 
Long Branch Ont: Swansea Construction 
Co Ltd, installation of services, warehouses 
& central heating plant; Frankel Corp, 
structural steel. Ottawa Ont: Shore & 
Horowitz, interior construction of DCED 


accommodation bldg, Victoria Island. 
Pagwa Ont: Barnett-McQueen Co Ltd, 
construction of radio station. Ramore 


Ont: Sterling Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of radio station. Shirley Bay 
Ont: Leeds Bridge & Iron Works, erection 
of structural steel. Sioux Lookout Ont: 
Clayton Co Ltd, construction of radio 
station. Trenton Ont: Fred Elgie Co Ltd, 
construction of bldg. Beausejour Man: 
Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
radio station. Camp Shilo Man: Roy 
Swail Ltd, installation of storm, sanitary 
sewer & water supply systems. Winnipeg 
Man: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, erection 


of structural steel. Moose Jaw Sask: 
Piggott Construction Co, construction of 
bldgs. Saskatoon Sask: W C Wells Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of bldgs. 
Edmonton Alta: C H Whitham Ltd, con- 
struction of central heating plant. Namao 
Alta: Marwell Construction Co, construc- 
tion of bldgs. Saskatoon Mountain Alta: 
Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of radio station. Suffield Alta: F R 
Gibbs,* filling & grading. Baldy Hughes 
Mountain B C: Dawson & Hall Ltd, con- 
struction of radio _ station. Puntzi 
Mountain B C: H C Barber Co Ltd, 
construction of radio station. Trail B C: 
Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, erection of 
structural steel. 


Department of Defence Production 


Summerside P E I: Industrial Spray- 
Painting & Sandblasting, interior painting. 
Greenwood N 8: Cosgrove Bros Ltd, 
exterior painting. Point du Chene N B: 
Stewart Butler, painting of gasoline storage 
tanks & lines. Camp Borden Ont: Baving- 
ton Bros Ltd, interior painting. Fingal 
Ont: Clatworthy Lumber Co Ltd, roof 
replacement. Grand Bend Ont: Riverside 
Construction Co Ltd, repairs to entrance 
road, strips & runways. Kingston Ont: 
Thos L Grooms, alterations to officer’s 


mess. Rockcliffe Ont: H L Robinson, 
exterlor painting; St Clair Painting & 
Decorating, interior painting. Trenton 


Ont: H L Robinson, interior & exterior 
painting. Weston Ont: John W Baving- 
ton Ltd, interior painting. Gimli Man: 
W A Moffatt Co, roof replacement. Rivers 
Man: Nelson River Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of sewer main. Winnipeg Man: 
W A Moffatt Co, roof replacement. Calgary 
Alta: Barr & Anderson (Interior) Ltd, 
roof replacement; Seaboard Advertising Co 
Lid, interior painting. Edmonton Alta: 
William Sigalet & Co Ltd, exterior paint- 
ing. Abbotsford BC: Barr & Anderson 
(Interior) Ltd, repairs to roofs. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax Harbour N 8: Gunite & Water- 
proofing Ltd, reconditioning sections of 
concrete cope wall, south side, Pier “B”, 


Department of Public Works 


Bay de Verde Nfld: North Shore Con- 
struction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. 


Dingwall N S: J P Porter Co Ltd,* 
dredging. Campbellton N B: Felix 
Michaud,* dredging. Rimouski P @): 


Quemont Construction Inc, erection of 
public bldg. Belle River Ont: Detroit 
River Construction Ltd,* _redredging. 
Ottawa Ont: Taggart Construction Tat; 
interior alterations, No 2 temporary bldg; 
A Lanctot Construction Co, acoustical ceil- 
ings, Woods Bldg; J E Copeland Co Ltd, 
installation of boiler, chimney & alterations 
to bldg, Science Service Laboratory, Experi- 
mental Farm; Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, 
erection of structural steel bldg of Division 
of Bldg Research, NRC Montreal Rd; Art 
Woodwork Ltd, panelling & casework etc, 
New Supreme Court Bldg; B B Electric Co 
Ltd, cathode lighting & louvered ceiling, 
New Supreme Court Bldg. Peterborough 
Ont: J H Kinsella & Gus Torpey, demoli- 
tion of bldgs on site of proposed public 
bldg. Winnipeg Man:  Schumacher- 
Mackenzie Ltd, construction of transformer 
vault, Federal Bldg. Regina Sask: Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, improvements & 
alterations, Weights & Measures Bldg; 
Trail Plumbing & Heating (Sask) Ltd, 
installation of steam boiler etc, Old Post 
Office Bldg. Calgary Alta: Poole Con- 
struction Co Ltd, alterations & new 
storey, Weights & Measures Bldg. 
Edmonton Alta: C H Whitham Ltd, alter- 
ations & new flooring, public bldg. Chilli- 
wack B C: R A Adair, alterations, new 
screen, night lobby etc, public bldg. New 
Westminster B C: Seaboard Advertising 
Co Ltd, painting of railway bridge. Sands- 
pit B C: Fred Atkins, repairs to wharf. 
Westview B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, 
float renewal. Aklavik NWT: H Kelly 
& Co Ltd, heating & plumbing installation, 
combination single men’s quarters & guard 
room. 


Department of Transport 


Chebucto Head N §: LeBlanc Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, erection of fog alarm bldg. 
Dorval P Q: The Highway Paving Co 
Ltd, additional development, Montreal 
Airport./ Lac des Loups P Q: H J 
O’Connell Ltd, construction of hardsurface 
runway. McCarthy (Casey) P Q: North 
Shore Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of hardsurface runway. Val d’Or P ARON GES 
Societe d’Entreprises Generales Ltee, con- 
struction of asphaltic treated runway. 
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Lahour Legislation in Alberta and Manitoba in 1951 


Little change was made in the labour laws of Alberta at the 


1951 legislative session. 


In Manitoba, important changes were 


snade in the Hours of Work Act, the Vacations with Pay Act, 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


ALBERTA 


The Alberta Legislature, which was in 
session from February 22 to April 7, 
enacted little legislation of labour interest. 
Amendments of a more or less minor 
nature were made to laws dealing with 
wage security for workers, trade schools 
and rent control. A new City Act, 
uniformly applicable to all cities in the 
‘Province and designed to replace the seven 
city charters now in operation, was passed. 
The administration of the Electrical Protec- 
tion Act and the Welding Act was trans- 
ferred from the Department of Public 
Works to the Department of Industries 
and Labour. The Alberta Government was 
authorized to enter into an agreement with 


the Federal Government regarding old age. 


pensions. 


Security for Payment of Wages 


Under the Industrial Wages Security 
Act, employers in mining and lumbering, 
before beginning operations each year, 
are required to furnish the Minister of 
Industries and Labour with security in the 
form of cash or bonds to be used by the 
Department for the payment of wages in 
case the employer defaults. The security 
is usually established at the greatest 
amount paid by the employer in wages 
in one month during the previous year. 
By a 1951 amendment, this security may 
now be paid in instalments by the employer 
in cases authorized by the Minister. This 
move is designed to aid the smaller oper- 
ators in the mining and lumbering indus- 
tries who have experienced some difficulty 
in producing the entire amount of the 
security before the commencement of their 
operations. 

A further amendment exempts box 
factories and woodworking plants, includ- 
ing such establishments as sash and door 
factories and prefabrication yards, from 
the application of the Act. Henceforth, 
employers in these establishments will not 
be required to deposit security for wages 
with the Department. These amendments 
came into force on July 1. 
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Trade Schools 


By an amendment to the Trade Schools 
Regulations Act, effective July 1, the 
licence or certificate of registration issued 
to an operator of a trade school will 
remain in force until it is cancelled, 
revoked or suspended by the Minister of 
Industries and Labour. Previously, such 
licences had to be renewed annually. The 
amendment further provides that a licensee 
who ceases to carry on the business of a 
trade school must inform the Minister in 
writing and at the same time return his 
licence. 


City Act 

The City Act, to come into force on 
January 1, 1952, is applicable to all cities 
of Alberta and is designed to help the 
cities perform their duties and functions 
and at the same time have identical rights 
and powers. It is comparable to the City 
Act of Saskatchewan. The City Act rep- 
resents to some extent a consolidation of 
the seven city charters at present in effect. 
It is provided, however, that the Act will 
not deprive a city of any of its existing 
powers. 

With respect to matters of labour 
interest, the Act permits the council of a 
city, subject to the provisions of the Child 
Welfare Act, to prescribe by by-law the 
age at which and the conditions under 
which a minor may be employed in any 
house or place of public entertainment, or 
resort in which billiards or bowling alleys 
are kept for hire, to regulate children being 
in other public places, and to regulate and 
license working children. 

A city council is also empowered to pass 
by-laws regulating and licensing plumbers 
and electrical workers and_ establishing 
boards for the examination of such workers 
who desire to engage in their trade within 
the municipality. The council may also 
enact by-laws licensing, controlling and 
regulating persons operating wood-cutting 
machines and enforcing the use of such 
safety devices for this group as are recom- 
mended by the Minister of Labour, the 


Workmen’s Compensation Board or some 
other proper authority. A council may 
also license and regulate the business of 
dry cleaners, dyers, and persons engaged in 
similar occupations. 

The licensing and regulating powers of 
a council are extended, subject to the 
provisions of the Public Service Vehicles 
Act, to cover porters, draymen, hackmen, 


livery, feed and _ sale stables, motor 
liveries, taxicab drivers and omnibus 
drivers. The council may also limit the 


daily hours of taxi-drivers and Ox the 
period in each day during which a motor 
vehicle may be operated by one person. 

The provisions of the Act regarding 
closing of shops are similar to those con- 
tained in the City Act of Saskatchewan. 

The Act requires that all shops, with the 
exception of garages, filling and_ service 
stations and gasoline pumps, must remain 
closed between the hours of 6 p.m. and 
9 a.m. of the following day from Monday 
to Friday during the whole year. .On 
Saturdays, excepting a Saturday which is 
the 24th of December and on the four 
week days preceding the 24th of December, 
shops must be closed between 10 p.m. and 
5 a.m. 

Upon petition of not less than three- 
fourths of the occupiers of any class or 
classes of shops, however, a city council 
may, within two months after recelving 
the petition, if it deems it advisable, pass 
a by-law fixing an earlier closing hour than 
those specified above. 

Notwithstanding the above requirement 
in the Act for closing on Saturdays, a 
council may, without petition, pass a by- 
law fixing a different hour for Saturday 
closing. Notice of intention to pass such 
a by-law must be given at a regular meet- 
ing of the council held not less than 30 
days before the meeting at which the by- 
law is to be passed. The closing hour 
fixed for all shops or any class or classes 
of shops may be 6 p.m. or any later hour 
up to 10 p.m. from November to April, or 
up to Il pm. from’ May to October. 
Different hours may be fixed for different 
classes of shops. 

Provision is also made for a council to 
pass a by-law requiring a half-day closing 
of shops (from 12 noon or such later hour 
as may be fixed) on one day of the week 
for all or part of the year, and for one 
requiring closing on all or any part of a 
public or civie holiday. 

These provisions of the Act apply to 
places where goods are offered for sale by 
retail or public auction, including barber 
shops and _ ladies’ hairdressing, manicuring 
and beauty parlours. Shops that may be 
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kept open after prescribed closing hours 
include those in which the principal busi- 
ness carried on is that of a tobacconist, 
hotel, restaurant, refreshment house, news 
agent, drug store, confectioner and baker, 
a written statement to that effect having 
been filed with the city clerk by the 
proprietor or manager. In these shops, 
only certain items of merchandise may be 
sold after closing hours. These goods, 
referred to as “exempted merchandise”, are 
enumerated in the Act. The minimum fine 
for unlawful sale of any other goods after 
closing hours is $50. In case of a prosecu- 
tion for alleged violation of the provisions 
relating to exempted merchandise, the 
Statement filed by the proprietor or 
manager will be received as evidence of 
the principal trade carried on in the shop 
at the time of the alleged violation. If 
no statement has been filed, the principal 
trade carried on will be deemed to be that 
named in the information. 

Shops which remain open after the gen- 
eral closing hours for sale of exempted 
merchandise must keep in a conspicuous 
place a notice at least. 22 inches by 28 
inches stating that the shop is closed under 
the provisions of the City Act except for 
the sale of certain merchandise and specify- 
ing such merchandise. 

Further provisions enable by-laws to be 
passed prescribing closing hours for garages, 
filling and service stations, and selecting 
through a rotation plan or some other 
method certain shops to remain open after 
the regular closing hour. <A council is given 
authority to exempt one or more desig- 
nated garages, filling and service stations 
from the application of any provisions 
regarding closing hours. 

The proprietor of a shop and_ the 
person in charge when a violation of the 
early closing provisions of the Act or of 
a by-law occurs is each guilty of an offence 
and liable to a fine not exceeding $100. 

The Act provides that employees who 
have been in the service of a Cityaw Or of 
a town prior to its formation into a city, 
for at least 10 years may be granted a 
gratuity, upon resignation because of illness 
or age, of not more than the amount of 
their aggregate salary for the last three 
years of service. Provision is also. made 
in the Act for the establishment by by-law 
of pension or superannuation plans for 
civic workers. 


Transfer of Administration of Acts 


The Welding Act and the Electrical 
Protection Act were amended to transfer 
their administration from the Minister of 
Public Works to another member of the 
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Executive council. By an Order in Council, 
effective from April 1, the administration 
of these two Acts and of the Factories 
Act was placed under the jurisdiction of 
the Minister and Department of Industries 
and Labour. 


Old Age Pensions 

An Old Age Pensions Act was enacted, 
to come into force on proclamation of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. This Act, 
similar in intent to resolutions approved or 
Acts passed by other provincial Legisla- 
tures at the 1951 sessions, will enable the 
Alberta Government to take advantage of 
new legislation regarding old age pensions 
which is passed by the Parliament of 
Canada. The Act empowers the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to enter into any 
agreement deemed necessary or advisable 
for securing to the Province the benefit of 
any such legislation, and to expend or to 
authorize the expenditure of such moneys 
as may be necessary to implement the 
agreement. 


Rent Control 


An amendment was made to the Rent 
Control Act, which was passed in 1950, to 
authorize the payment of $25,000 from the 
General Revenue Fund to set up a pro- 
vincial rent control board and to meet 
expenditures incurred during the current 
fiscal year. The Act was proclaimed in 
effect on April 30, 1951. 


Miscellaneous 


An amendment to the Town and Village 
Act limits to $10 the amount of the 
minimum tax which may be levied annually 
by councils of towns and villages on resi- 
dents 21 years of age and over for 
municipal and school purposes. 

The Credit Union Act was amended to 
permit a credit union to acquire or hold 
land to the value of $5,000 or ten per cent 
of its total assets, whichever is greater. 
Previously, the value of the land acquired 
or held could not exceed $5,000. A second 
amendment provides that security is not 
required on loans to members of credit 
unions unless the loan exceeds $200. The 
amount stipulated previously was $50. 


Resolution 


By resolution carried on March 20, the 
Legislature appointed a special committee 
of seven to receive representations and 
recommendations as to the operation of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
Committee is required to submit its find- 
ings and recommendations to the Govern- 
ment at the next legislative session. 
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MANITOBA 


The Manitoba Legislature in its session 
from February 1 to April 20 amended the 
Hours of Work Act to include provisions 
respecting work on seven public holidays, 
notice of termination of employment and 
a weekly day of rest. The One Day’s Rest 
in Seven Act was repealed. The new sec- 
tions concerning public holidays and notice 
of termination of employment are to apply 
province-wide and to all industries except 
farming. The Remembrance Day Act was 
passed to ensure that Remembrance Day 
will be kept as a public holiday. A number 
of changes were made in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, including an increase 
from $2,500 to $3,000 in the maximum 
amount of annual earnings which may be 
taken into account in computing compen- 
sation, and a reduction in the waiting 
period. Employees who are continuously 
employed for three years or more in an 
establishment or with one employer are 
now entitled to two weeks’ vacation with 
pay each year as a result of amendments 
made to the Vacations with Pay Act. By 
two new measures, the Manitoba Govern- 
ment took over the regulation of rent 
control, and made provision for the 
assumption of special powers in a pro- 
claimed state of emergency. An agree- 
ment for the joint payment by the federal 
and provincial governments of old age 
pensions to persons in need between the 
ages of 65 and 69 years of age was author- 
ized. The Highway Traffic Act and the 
Credit Unions Act were amended. 


Public Holidays, Notice of Termination 


of Employment, and Weekly Rest-Day 


The scope of the Hours of Work Act 
was broadened to include sections respect- 
ing work on public holidays, notice of 
termination of employment and a weekly 
day of rest. The provisions for a weekly 
rest are similar to those contained in the 
One Day’s Rest in Seven Act, first enacted 
in 1928, and now rescinded. 

The Hours of Work Act was passed in 
1949 to limit daily hours to eight, and 
weekly hours ‘to 48 for men and 44 for 
women, unless overtime rates of time and 
one-half are paid. The Act applies to the 
industries listed in Schedule A and to the 
chief industrial areas in the Province as 
listed in Schedule B. 

As a result of the sections added this 
vear, the Act will now be known as the 
Hours and Conditions of Work Act. 


Public Holidays—Work is now pro- 
hibited on seven specified public holidays 
unless overtime wages of time and one- 


half the regular rate are paid or com- 
pensatory time off is given. This provision 
is not limited to the application of the 
hours provisions of the Act but applies to 
all industries and occupations throughout 
the Province, except farming. 

Persons employed in a continuously 
operating plant, a seasonal industry, an 
amusement place, a gasoline service 
station, a hospital, a hotel or a restaurant, 
or in domestic service who work on a 
holiday need not be paid at overtime rates 


if, by custom or agreement, they are given © 


compensatory time off. Two half-days off 
may be granted in lieu of one full day to 
a person employed in domestic service. 

The seven public holidays specified in 
the new section are New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion 
Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day and 
Christmas Day. 

The Act contains the stipulation that any 
provisions with respect to payment of 
Overtime rates on holidays which are 
established by agreement, contract of 
service or custom and which are more 
favourable than those set out in the Act 
will prevail. 

Before the enactment of. this section, 
provision was made for public holidays for 
men and women in the Factories Act and 
for women in the Minimum Wage Orders. 
Section 56 of the Factories Act, which 
required factories to be closed on certain 
public holidays unless permission was given 
for employment, is now rescinded. Under 
Manitoba Minimum Wage Orders, a permit 
is required to allow women in any employ- 
ment under the Act except farming and 
market gardening to work on 72 public 
holidays, in which case they must either 
be paid one day’s pay at not less than 
the minimum rate or receive compensatory 
time off. 


Notice of Termination of Employment. 
—In all industries carried on in the 
Province except farming, termination of 
employment without notice is now pro- 
hibited where the period of employment 
is not fixed. The requirement that the 
notice should be in writing was in the 
Bill as introduced but was deleted during 
passage. Employers must serve notice of 
dismissal and employees must serve notice 
of termination of employment. Where 
wages are paid once a month or oftener, 
the period of notice required to be given 
corresponds to the length of the employee’s 
pay period, eg. a month’s notice is 
required where payment is made monthly. 
Where wages are paid less frequently than 
once a month, reasonable notice must be 
given. 
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“Vital and West Kildonan. 


Where the period of employment is 
fixed or if the employment is for the 
performance of specified work, notice of 
termination is not necessary unless, by 
mutual consent, the employment is con- 
tinued after the end of the period of the 
completion of the work, in which case the 
above requirement for termination of 
employment must be fulfilled. 

These requirements for giving notice do 
not apply if different conditions respecting 
termination of employment are included 
in a collective agreement or are estab- 
lished in a particular undertaking by 
custom or practice. 

In any legal proceedings arising out of 
the termination of employment without 
notice, the Act permits a judge to dismiss 
an action for recovery of wages or for 
damages if the person who instituted pro- 
ceedings was guilty of improper conduct 
towards the person against whom the action 
is brought, or if the employee who brought 
the action was guilty of insubordination or 
dishonesty. 

Weekly Rest-Day—The principal provi- 
sions of the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act 
were incorporated in the Hours of Work 
Act and. they apply to the same indus- 
tries and areas as the hours of work 
provisions. As previously, a weekly day 
of rest, if possible Sunday, must be granted 
to employees in the manufacturing, con- 
struction and catering industries. In addi- 
tion, a weekly rest-day must also be 
granted to employees in mining, in shops, 
offices, the insurance business, barbering 
and hairdressing establishments, the baking 
industry, the transport of goods by land, 
the processing and distribution of milk 
and its products (except dairying oper- 
ations preceding delivery of milk at pro- 
cessing plants), and to elevator operators 
and hotel clerks. Lumbering and a few 
other industries are not now included. 

The weekly-rest provisions apply to the 
cities of Winnipeg, St. Boniface, Brandon 
and Portage la Prairie, the towns of 
Tuxedo, Transcona, Flin Flon and Selkirk, 
the village of Brooklands and the rural 
municipalities of Assiniboia, Charleswood, 
East Kildonan, Fort Garry, North 
Kildonan, Old KXildonan, St. James, St. 
Since the One 
Day’s Rest in Seven Act applied only to 
cities, the application of the weekly-rest 
requirement is now slightly wider. : 

As before, certain classes of workers are 
excluded from the weekly-rest provisions 
including watchmen. janitors and firemen 
hving in the building in which they are 
employed (unless their work cannot be 
performed within an average of 10 hours 
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of actual work a day); persons not usually 
employed for more than five hours a day; 
managers and supervising employees; emer- 
gency repairmen; persons employed for 
not more than three hours on a weekly 
rest-day merely for the purpose of looking 
after horses as part of their usual duty; 
and employees who are needed in cases of 
accidents or occurrences beyond human 
control or who are urgently required to 
do work to the employer’s machinery or 
plant. 

The Minister of Labour is given discre- 
tion to exempt an establishment from the 
weekly-rest requirement, on the written 
application of an employer, if he considers 
it would be an undue hardship for the 
employer to comply. The permit of 
exemption may cover a period up to one 
year. 

For failure to comply with the holiday 
or weekly-rest provisions of the Act a fine 
up to $300 may be imposed on a corpora- 
tion or up to $100 on an individual or the 
penalty may be both fine and imprisonment. 


Prohibition of Work 


on Remembrance Day 

In addition to the new sections added to 
the Hours and Conditions of Work Act 
respecting work performed on public holi- 
days (see above), a special Act was 
passed to prohibit work for gain or reward 
or the purchase or sale of goods on 
Remembrance Day. Apart from a rather 
lengthy list of essential services and indus- 
tries which may be carried on, work may 
be performed on the holiday only under 
permit from the Minister of Labour issued 
in circumstances beyond human control 
and for which no other arrangements can 
be made. 

Farming is excluded from the Act. The 
other services which may be carried on 
include the following: (a) the operation 
of hospitals; (b) the retail sale of drugs 
and medicines; (c) the operation of hotels 
and restaurants; (d) the work of police- 
men, firemen, furnace tenders, watchmen, 
janitors, or domestic servants; (e) con- 
veying of goods or travellers on railways 
or street railways or in other public con- 
veyances; (f) the sale of bread or milk; 
(qg) the operation of a dairy; (h) the 
operation of a bakery; (4) work in meat 
packing plants that cannot be postponed 
without serious deterioration of meat 
quality; (7) work necessary to ensure that 
electric current, heat, gas, light or water 
may be continuously supplied; and (k) 
preparation after one p.m. of regular 
editions of newspapers for the next day. 
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Equivalent compensatory time off with- 
out loss of pay must be granted, within 
30 days either before or after November 
11, to any employee, other than a watch- 
man, furnace tender or janitor, who is 
required to work on Remembrance Day. 

A fine of not more than $300 may be 
levied on an employer and one of not more 
than $100 on any other person for a viola- 
tion of the Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 

Amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act shorten the “waiting period” 
from 14 to seven days, increase the 
maximum annual earnings on which com- 
pensation may be reckoned, establish a 


higher minimum payment in cases of 
temporary total disability, extend the 
coverage of the Act to members of 
municipal volunteer fire brigades and 


provide for the establishment of a second 
injury fund. 

Under the Manitoba Act, as under some 
of the other provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts, a worker must be disabled 
from earning full wages for a stated length 
of time or he loses compensation for the 
first three days of his disability. By a 
1951 amendment, a worker has to be 
disabled for more than seven days in order 
to receive compensation beginning from 
the day of his injury. This “waiting 
period” was formerly 14 days. 

An important change was the increase 
from $2,500 to $38,000 per year in the 
maximum amount of average earnings to 
be taken into account in computing com- 
pensation. This is the maximum in New- 
foundland, Ontario and Saskatchewan. 

Temporary total disability is, as before, 
compensatable at the rate of 66% per cent 
of the workman’s average earnings but 
the minimum weekly compensation pay- 
able in such cases was increased from 
$12.50 to $15 unless the workman’s earn- 
ings are less than $15, in which case he 
receives the full amount of his earnings. 
This is the same minimum amount as is 
payable for permanent total disability. 

Members of municipal volunteer fire 
brigades whose membership has been 
approved either by the chief of the fire 
department or by a municipal corpora- 
tion or its officers were brought under the 
coverage of the Act. For the purposes of 
computing compensation, the average earn- 
ings of a member of a municipal volunteer 
fire brigade will be deemed to be the 
amount of his average earnings at his 
regular employment, with a minimum of 
$15 a week and a maximum of $3,000 a 
year. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board 
was authorized to establish a second injury 
fund to meet that part of the cost of 
claims of workmen suffering injuries which, 
in the Board’s opinion, are the result of 
previous accidents or disabilities. 

In 1950 the Act was amended to broaden 
the definition of “industrial disease” to 
cover any disease peculiar to or character- 
istic of an industrial process within the 
scope of Part I, as well as any of the 
diseases specified in a schedule to the Act. 
In line with this amendment, the provi- 
sions respecting silicosis were changed to 
include silicosis contracted in any industry 
within the scope of Part I instead of only 
when contracted in mining, and in iron, 
steel and metal foundries. The provisions 
for a special Silicosis Fund were repealed. 

Employees resident in Manitoba who are 
engaged in the operation of an aircraft 
and whose employment is required to be 
performed both within and without the 
Province are now eligible to receive com- 
pensation for an accident arising in the 
course of their employment which occurs 
outside the Province. This provision also 
applies to employees engaged, under 
similar circumstances, in the operation of 
a steamboat, ship or vessel or a railway. 


A further amendment requires the 
directors of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board to retire at the age of 75 unless 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
directs otherwise. This is the compulsory 
retirement age for the commissioner of 
the Board. 


Annual Vacations with Pay 


The Vacations with Pay Act was amended 
to increase the annual vacation with pay to 
two weeks after three consecutive years of 
employment. Since 1947, when the Act 
was passed, the Act has required a vaca- 
tion with pay of one week after each year 
of employment to be given to employees 
in all occupations except agriculture, 
ranching and market gardening, and this 
continues to be the length of the paid 
vacation required to be granted during the 
first two years of employment. 


A complimentary amendment was made 
to the section which requires vacation 
wages to be paid to a worker who termi- 
nates his employment after a year’s service 
for the vacation he has earned but not 
taken. This section now provides that where 
the worker would become entitled to one 
week’s vacation, the employer must pay 
him one week’s wages, and where, on the 
completion of the last year 
more consecutive years’ service, he would 


of three or 


become entitled to two weeks’ vacation, 
the employer must pay him two weeks’ 
vacation wages. 

A further amendment allows the Min- 
ister of Labour to have the vacation stamp 
books which are used in the construction 
industry destroyed at any time after six 
years from the 31st of December following 
the date on which the stamps were cashed. 
The receipt signed by the person receiving 
the cash must be detached and preserved. 


Emergency Powers 


The Emergency Measures Act was 
passed to confer upon the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council power to take such 
action and make such orders and regula- 
tions as he may deem necessary or advis- 
able for the peace, order and welfare of 
Manitoba after a state of emergency has 
been proclaimed. The Act, which will 
expire on May 81, 1952, is subject to the 
War Measures Act (Canada) and The 
Kmergency Powers Act (Canada) and is 
intended to supplement these Acts and to 
implement them in so far as the provincial 
Legislature has authority to act. 


Fourteen classes of subjects over which 
the power of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council shall extend are enumerated, but 
the general power conferred is not limited 
to matters coming under these classes. 
Included in the 14 classes are transporta- 
tion by air, land or water; ‘appropriation, 
control and disposition of property; facili- 
tating the readjustment of industry and 
commerce to the requirements of the 
community in normal times; maintaining 
and regulating supplies, services, prices and 
employment, to ensure economic stability; 
the making of orders requiring a person 
to evacuate his home or remove his live- 
stock, etc.; arrangements for housing and 
feeding evacuated persons and _ livestock; 
billeting persons in homes or buildings; and 
establishing training schools and_ public 
information courses for the purpose of the 
better carrying out of orders made under 
the Act. 


Certain of the powers authorized by the 
Act are, however, contingent upon a 
proclamation of the existence of war, 
invasion or insurrection by the Governor 
General in Council under the War 
Measures Act (Canada). 


The Manitoba Government is authorized 
to make an agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Canada or of any province or with 
a municipality or person to further the 
purposes of the Act. Subject to the 
requirement regarding repayment by muni- 
cipalities, all expenditures made within the 
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scope of the authority granted by the Act 
are to be paid from the Consolidated Fund. 


Rent Control 


‘The Leasehold Regulations Act, which 
came into force on April 28, was passed 
to continue in effect in Manitoba the 
federal Wartime Leasehold Regulations 
after they expired on April 30. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council was author- 
ized to exercise any of the powers formerly 
exercised by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board with respect to the Wartime Lease- 
hold Regulations including power to 
administer and enforce the regulations or 
to revoke, amend or replace them. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Old Age and Blind Persons’ Pensions 
Act was amended to enable the Province 
to implement the proposed Dominion- 
Provincial old age pension scheme. The 
amendment authorizes the Manitoba Gov- 
ernment to enter into an agreement with 
the Government of Canada for the pay- 
ment of old age pensions to persons over 
65 and under 70 years of age, and to blind 
persons under 70. The agreement must 
provide that the Government of Canada 
pay to the Government of the Province 
not less than 50 per cent of the amount 
paid for old age pensions and continue 
to pay not less than 75 per cent of the 
amount paid for pensions to the blind. 


Chauffeurs’ Licences 

A new Part comprising six sections was 
added to the Highway Traffic Act relating 
to the licensing of drivers and chauffeurs. 
Although these provisions are in principle 
the same as before, they set out licensing 
requirements in greater detail. 

Except for a person holding an instruc- 
tion permit, as provided for in the Act, 
no person may drive a motor vehicle on a 
highway unless he holds either a chauffeur’s 
or driver’s licence. A driver’s licence may 
not be issued to a person under 16 or a 
chauffeur’s licence to a person under 18. 
To obtain either a driver’s or chauffeur’s 
licence, an applicant must pass an exam- 
ination including a test of his eyesight, 
his ability to read and understand highway 
signs, his knowledge of traffic laws and of 
his ability to exercise reasonable control 
in the operation of a motor vehicle on a 
highway. 

‘An amendment which will come into 
force on proclamation provides for a 
longer licence period. After December 31, 
1951, the first licence period will extend 
from January 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953. 
Thereafter, the licence period will be two 
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years and licences will expire on June 30 
every two years beginning at June 30, 
1955. The fee for a chauffeur’s licence for 
the first licence period is $3 and there- 
after the biennial fee will be $4. 


Credit Unions 


An amendment to the Credit Unions 
Act provides for the amalgamation of two 
or more credit unions. An agreement of 
amalgamation must be approved by a 
resolution passed by 60 per cent of the 
members of each amalgamating society at 
a special meeting called for the purpose. 
On the execution of the agreement by the 
president and secretary of each credit 
union, after the board of directors has 
given them authority to do so by the 
passing of a by-law, all the assets and 
liabilities of each society will be trans- 
ferred to the new society. A copy of the 
agreement, resolution and by-law and the 
written approval of the Director of Co- 
operative Services must be sent to the 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration 
who may then issue letters patent to the 
new society. 

A -further amendment authorizes a 
society to hold land of which the value, 
including the buildings erected on it, does 
not exceed five per cent of the total assets 
of the society or $10,000 whichever amount 
is lesser. Formerly, the maximum value of 
land held by a society was $5,000. 

A new section, which replaces the former 
provision permitting credit union societies 
to form a federation, provides for member- 
ship of credit unions in the Co-operative 
Credit Society of Manitoba Limited. The 
Co-operative Credit Society of Manitoba 
Limited was incorporated in 1950. A 
society which becomes a member of the 
Co-operative Credit Society of Manitoba 
Limited may assess against each of its 
members a proportionate share of the 
annual membership fee. A society is 
permitted to make deposits with, and 
invest in the stock of, the Co-operative 
Credit Society of Manitoba Limited, as 
well as in post office savings banks and 
chartered banks, as previously. 

With respect to the officers of a credit 
union, it is now provided that the treasurer 
may not be a member of the board of 
directors but the secretary may be a 
director. Neither officer may be a member 
of the credit committee of the supervisory 
committee. Subject to the condition that 
the treasurer may not be a director, both 
offices may be held by the one individual. 
Any person, in addition to the treasurer, 
who handles the funds or securities of a 
society must be bonded. 
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The annual meeting of a society may 
be held at a date to be fixed by the 
directors but such date must be before 
May 1. 

With regard to administration of credit 
unions, the Act provides for the appoint- 
ment of the Director of Co-operative 
Services, (in place of the Registrar of 
Co-operative Associations), of a Chief 
Supervisor of Credit Unions and_ other 
supervisory staff. 


Miscellaneous 

An amendment to the Forest Act 
prohibits a scaler from measuring timber 
cut on Crown lands for which returns 
are made and dues paid to the Crown 
unless he holds a valid scaler’s licence, 
the fee for which is $5. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council is authorized to 
make regulations to provide for the 
licensing of scalers. British 
New Brunswick, Ontario and Quebec 
also have compulsory licensing of scalers 
engaged in scaling or measuring timber on 
Crown property. 

An amendment to the Mechanics’ Lien 
Act provides that a claim for lien by a 
sub-contractor must be filed within 30 days 
after the sub-contract is completed. Pre- 
viously it was not clear from the section 
in question whether the claim had to be 
filed within 30 days after the completion 
of the sub-contract or within 30 days after 
the completion of the main contract 
which might be long after the sub-contract 
was completed. A further amendment 
permits a judge to dispose of a counter- 
claim in a mechanics’ lien action. 


Columbia, - 


Bilis not Passed 


Four Private Members’ Bills of interest 
to labour failed to get beyond first reading. 
* An effort to reduce maximum weekly 
hours of work of men from 48 to 40 hours 
and of women from 44 to 40 hours, unless 
time and one-half was paid, was made by 
a Bill to amend the Hours of Work Act. 
A similar Bill was introduced last year. 

A Bill, cited as the Manitoba Bill of 
Rights Act, similar to the Saskatchewan 
Bill of Rights Act, 1947, was designed to 
prevent discrimination on the grounds of 
race, creed, religion, sex, colour and 
national origin. 

The scope of Part I of the Fair Wage 
Act, 1916, which permits the Minister of 
Labour, on the recommendation of the 
Fair Wage Board, to issue an annual 
schedule of wages and hours for workmen 
employed on construction works, would 
have been broadened by proposed amend- 
ments to apply to private construction 
work in the whole Province instead of, 
as at present, in Winnipeg and district, 
cities and towns with a population of over 
2,000 and other areas designated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The Act 
would also have been extended to persons 
employed by the Government of Mani- 
toba, or by Provincial boards and commis- 
sions created by statute, and to municipal 
corporations. 

A proposed amendment to the Jury Act 
would have permitted women to sit on 
juries in the Province but would have 
allowed any woman who was served with 
a jury summons to claim exemption for 
one year. 


Recent Regulations Under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


Under the Canadian Forces Act, further veterans’ legislation 


was made applicable to the Special Force. 
made to the by-laws of eight pilotage districts. 
made under 


regulations were 


Amendments were 
{In Ontario, 
Employment 


the new Fair 


Practices Act setting out forms to be used in filing written 
complaints with the Director. 


DOMINION 


Canadian Forces Act 


The Special Force Veterans Benefit 
Regulations were amended, chiefly to make 
the Veterans Insurance Act, The Veterans 
Land Act and the War Service Grants Act 
applicable to persons enrolled in the 
Special Force. Under these regulations, 
the Reinstatement in Civil Employment 
Act, the Pension Act, sections of the Civil 


Service Superannuation Act and Part IV 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act were 
earlier made applicable to members of the 
Special Force (L.G., 1951, p. 73). The 
amendments were made by P.C. 2930 on 
June 11 and gazetted on June 27. 

“Service in a theatre of operations” to 
which the regulations apply is now defined 
to mean service as a member of the Cana- 
dian Forces from the time of departure 
from Canada or continental United States 
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to participate in military operations under- 
taken by the United Nations in Korea until 
the earliest of three dates—(1) the date 
of the return of the serviceman to Canada 
or the US.A.; (2) the date on which he 
is posted to a unit not participating in 
such operations; or (3) the date on which 
his unit, after ceasing to participate in 
the operations, arrives at the place to 
which it has been assigned. This section 
is retroactive in effect to July 5, 1950. 


Canada Shipping Act 


Continuing a _ tendency to. establish 
uniform conditions for pilots, amendments 
were recently made to the by-laws of the 
eight pilotage districts of Saint John, 
Halifax, Sydney, Quebec, St. Lawrence- 
Kingston-Ottawa, Montreal, New West- 
minster and British Columbia. The 
principal changes relate to the Pilotage 
Funds, eyesight and hearing tests and 
»yHots’ licences. The surcharge on the 
pilotage dues was raised in the Quebec, 
British Columbia, Halifax, New West- 
minster and Montreal districts. The 
pulotage rates were increased in the St. 
Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa district. 

A change was made with respect to the 
Saint John, Halifax, Sydney and British 
Columbia Pilotage Funds to permit per- 
sonal expenses incurred by the pilots in 
the course of their duties which have been 
approved by a majority of the pilots and 
the Pilotage Authority to be paid out of 
the Pilotage Funds. In the same dis- 
tricts, amendments make the Pilots’ 
Committee, in conjunction with the Super- 
intendent of Pilots, responsible for the 
employment of necessary crews to keep 
the vessels clean and in efficient running 
condition. Repairs and overhaul of the 
vessels must be approved by the Director 
of Marine Services. 

In the Saint John district, apprentice 
pilots are now required to be Canadian 
citizens resident in Canada at the time 
of making application. The former require- 
ment was that an apprentice should be 
a British subject resident in Canada. 
Before being granted an _ apprentice’s 
licence, a candidate is now required to 
hold a certificate of competency as mate 
of a steamship in the home trade or second 
mate of a foreign-going steamship and be 
under 30 years of age. Previously, a candi- 
date was required to serve at least 12 
months before the mast on an ocean-going 
vessel engaged in foreign or coasting 
voyages. The licence fee remains at $5. 

Before taking an examination for a 
pilot’s licence, an apprentice must, in 
addition to having served four years as 
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an apprentice, have made at least 50 trips 
during each year of apprenticeship, and 
over the four-year period at least 50 
movages, in the company of licensed 
pilots. If he is not called for examina- 
tion within 12 months after completing 
his apprenticeship, he is required to make 
at least 20 additional trips and 10 movages 
in company of licensed pilots before being 
examined. If an apprentice pilot has made 
the required number of trips in any year, 
he may be granted leave of absence to 
take up other employment. 

In an emergency, the Pilotage Authority 
may have an apprentice pilot examined if 
he has not completed his four-year 
apprenticeship, provided he holds a certifi- 
cate as mate of a steamship in the home 
trade. If the apprentice is found qualified, 
he may for a limited period be granted 
a temporary pilot’s licence which may be 
renewed from time to time. Persons who 
have not been apprentice pilots may, at 
the discretion of the Pilotage Authority, 
be examined for pilots’ licences when addi- 
tional pilots are required. 

In the Saint John and Quebec districts, 
pilots must undergo examinations in eye- 
sight and hearing, as prescribed by the 
by-laws, on entering the pilotage service 
and every fifth year thereafter until they 
reach the age of 50. A pilot over 50 years 
of age is required to have these tests 
every second year. The licence of a pilot 
who fails to pass an examination will be 
suspended. Previously, annual eyesight 
and hearing tests were required. In addi- 
tion, in the Quebec district, a pilot who 
is not over 45 years of age must pass the 
higher test in form vision as prescribed in 
the regulations governing examinations for 
Masters’ and Mates’ certificates. A pilot 
or apprentice in the Quebec district whose 
licence is suspended may appeal to the 
Pilotage Authority for another examina- 
tion at his own expense. 

In the by-laws for the Sydney Pilotage 
district a change was made with respect 
to superannuation of pilots injured in a 
shipping casualty. If such a pilot is 
retired under the age of 60, he will receive 
the amount of his interest in the Pension 
Fund. If he is over 60, he will receive a 
pension for lfe of % of the amount he 
would have received had be been retired 
as the result of age or physical incapacity. 
Formerly, in such a case if the pilot was 
over 50, he received annual payments for 
life of 4 of what he would have received 
had he been retired as a result of age or 
infirmity. 

If a pilot is injured while on duty, the 
Sydney Pilotage Authority may grant him 


leave of absence for 12 months on full 
pay and a further period of twelve months 
on half-pay. Thereafter, if he is not able 
to return to work, the pilot must be retired. 
Formerly, only six months with full pay 
and a further six months on half-pay could 
be granted. 

The amendments to the by-laws of the 
British Columbia pilotage district (P.C. 
2164) were gazetted on May 23: to those 
of Sydney (P.C. 2341), Halifax (P.C. 2423), 
Saint John (P.C. 2340), Quebec (P.C. 2580), 
Montreal (P.C. 2581) on June 13; and to 
those of the pilotage district of New West- 
minster (P.C. 3102) and of St. Lawrence- 
Kingston-Ottawa (P.C. 3103) were gazetted 
on June 27. 


Emergency Powers Act 


Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regulations 

The Minister of Labour is authorized 
to make exemptions from the regulations 
which require seamen employed on Cana- 
dian vessels operating on the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River to hold a seaman’s 
ecard in order to take or continue in 
employment (L.G., June, 1951, p. 837). 
A new section added to the regulations 
permits the Minister by order to exempt 
“any person or class of persons or any 
ship or class of ships, either generally or 
in respect of any particular area or areas, 
or for any period of time’. This change 
was made by an Order in Council (P.C. 
2847) on June 4 and gazetted on June 27. 

When tabling this Order in Council in 
the House of Commons on June 5, the 
Prime Minister stated that the purpose of 
the amendment is to exempt men on small 
fishing vessels, barges used as auxiliaries in 
dredging operations in the lakes and similar 
craft. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 


Changes were made in the regulations 
covering Electric Installations and Appli- 
ances in Coal Mines by an Order in Council 
(O.C. 674/51) made on May 14 and 
gazetted on May 31. 

When permission in writing from the 
Director of Mines is obtained for the 
haulage by electric locomotive on the over- 
head trolley wire system or haulage by 
storage battery locomotive such haulage 
may not be extended to other parts of 
the mine without the Director’s written 
permission. 

A further amendment excludes locomo- 
tives in mines from the section of the 
regulations which requires notices to be 
sent to the District and Electrical Inspector 
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of Mines when electricity or any electrical 
equipment is to be introduced or moved 
in a mine or in the ventilating district in 
a mine. 


Ontario Fair Employment Practices Act 

Regulations setting out two forms of 
complaint for a breach of the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act were filed on June 8 
(O.Reg 129/51), and gazetted on June 23. 
The Act, which was passed at the 1951 
session of the Legislature (L.G.. 1951, 
p. 846) and which is the first of its kind 
in Canada, went into effect on June 4. 

Form I is to be used by a person who 
was refused employment or discharged or 
discriminated against with regard to 
employment, or by a member of a trade 
union who has been refused membership, 
expelled, suspended or discriminated against 
because of race, creed, colour, nationality, 
ancestry or place of origin. Form II is 
for the purpose of a complaint against an 
employer for using a form of application 
for employment, for publishing an adver- 
tisement in connection with employment, 
or for making a written or oral inquiry, 
which directly or indirectly expresses a 
limitation or specification or a preference 
as to race, creed, colour, nationality, 
ancestry or place of origin. 


Quebec Pressure Vessels Act 


The regulations under the Pressure 
Vessels Act were amended by an Order in 
Council (No. 352) of April 4, gazetted on 
April 14. The regulations now list later 
editions of the various boiler and pressure 
vessel codes of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers which must be used 
as standards for the design, construction, 


installation, testing and inspection of 
boilers, pressure vessels, piping and 
fittings. The codes are: Power Boiler 


Code (1949 ed.); Unfired Pressure Vessel 
Code (1949 ed.); Low-Pressure Heating 
Boiler Code (1949 ed.); Miniature Boiler 
Code (1949 ed.): Boiler of Locomotives 
(1949 ed.); Material Specifications (1949 
ed.); Code for Pressure Piping (1943 ed.) 
and Api-Asme Unfired Pressure Vessel Code 
(1943 ed.). The latter is a new addition 
to the list of Codes. 

Steam and hot water boilers having a 
heating surface of 30 square feet or less, 
instead of 20 square feet or less. as 
previously, are now excluded from the 
regulations. All vessels other than steam 
or hot water boilers which contain gas or 
liquid under pressure of 15 pounds p.s.i. or 
less are now excluded. Formerly, those 
containing gas or liquid which was inflam- 
mable or which was at a temperature of 
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more than 250° F or vessels of a capacity 
of more than 20 cubic feet were covered 
by the regulations. 

Several of the fees for inspection of fired 
and unfired vessels have been increased. 
Fees are now fixed for the inspection of 
pressure piping which is added to an 
existing installation, according to the 
diameter and length. The fees vary from 
$5 for piping not exceeding 3 inches in 
diameter and 100 feet long to $20 for piping 
more than 12 inches in diameter but not 
more than 100 feet long. The fee for 
inspecting piping installations exceeding 100 
feet in length is 50 per cent more. 


Fees to be paid by the employer for the 
examination of welders were also increased. 
For each candidate the fee is $5 (formerly 
$3) plus the inspector’s travelling expenses. 
For the re-examination of unsuccessful 
candidates the same fee will be charged 
instead of only the inspector’s travelling 
expenses, as before. Thirty days must 
elapse between the first examination and 
a re-examination; 90 days between the 
first and second re-examinations; and 
should the candidate fail again, six months 
must elapse before he may have another 
re-test. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 
The Quebec Court of King’s Bench upheld the Superior Court 
in dismissing an application for a writ of prohibition to stop 
the proceedings of a Council of Arbitration. 


In an action brought by the Joint Commuttee of the Men’s and 
Boys’ Clothing Industry, the Superior Court at Montreal held 
that the Collective Agreement Act does not authorize the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to give a decree retroactive 


effect. 


Council of Arbitration appointed under 
Quebec Trade Disputes Act held to be 
properly constituted. 

On April 27, 1951, at Montreal, the 
Court of King’s Bench, Appeal Side, held 
that the Council of Arbitration appointed 
in 1949 in the dispute between Classon 
Mills Ltd. and [Union des Employés du 
vétement de Sherbrooke Inc. was properly 
constituted. This was an appeal from a 
decision of the Superior Court on March 
91, 1950, dismissing a petition from the 
Company for a writ of prohibition order- 
ing the Council of Arbitration to cease 
and suspend all proceedings, on the ground 
that the Council had been improperly 
constituted (L.G., 1950, p. 2095). 

The appeal court was unanimous in its 
decision to dismiss the appeal with costs. 
Separate reasons for judgment were given 
by Mr. Justice Barclay and Mr. Justice 
McDougall. 

The facts as outlined by Mr. Justice 
Barclay were that following the failure of 
a conciliation officer to effect a _ settle- 
ment between the Company and _ the 
union, the Minister of Labour appointed 
a Council of Arbitration. The Company 
failed to make a nomination within the 
prescribed time, and in accordance with 
the provisions of the Quebec Trade 
Disputes Act, the Minister appointed a 
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member of the Council of Arbitration to 
represent the Company. ‘The member 
nominated by the union and the Company 
representative appointed by the Minister 
together nominated a third member to 
act as chairman and president of the 
Council. The Company sought and 
obtained in the Superior Court a writ of 
prohibition to enjoin the Council from 
any further proceedings on the grounds 
that it had been illegally constituted, 
claiming that the chairman did not possess 
the qualifications set forth in the Trade 
Disputes Act. The Attorney-General in- 
tervened to defend the appointment of 
the Council, and, on trial of the action, 
the petition for a writ of prohibition was 
dismissed. 

Mr. Justice Barclay then quoted the 
relevant provisions of the Trade Disputes 
Act:— 

18. (1) Every Council of Arbitration, 

whose duty it is to take cognizance of a 

dispute, in virtue of this Act, shall con- 


sist of three members, Canadian citizens 
of full age, appointed by the Minister. 


(2) The Minister shall appoint as 
member of the Council of Arbitration a 
person recommended to him, within the 
ten days of the request, by the employees 
party to the dispute and, within the same 
delay, the person recommended to him by 
the employer also a party to the dispute. 
The Minister may of his own accord 


designate and appoint any person to act 
as member to the Council of Arbitration 
when the interested party has not made 
any recommendation within the prescribed 
delay. 

The two members appointed under the 
preceding paragraph shall, within the five 
days following their appointment or, if 
appointed at different dates, within five 
days from the date of the last appoint- 
ment, recommend to the Minister an 
impartial and competent person to act as 
third member and President of the 
Council of Arbitration. 

(3) In case of the said two members 
failing so to do, the Minister shall 
appoint as member and President an 
experienced impartial person not person- 
ally connected with or interested in any 
trade or industry, or likely by reason of 
his occupation, business vocation, or other 
influence, to be biased in favour of or 
against employers or employees. 


He noted that the Company relied in its 
appeal on Section 18 (3), which provides 
that if the two members of a Council of 
Arbitration fail to nominate a chairman, 
the Minister shall appoint an experienced 
and impartial person not personally con- 
nected with or interested in any trade or 
industry, or likely by reason of his occupa- 
tion, business vocation, or other influences 
to be biased in favour of or against either 
party. The Company argued that these 
same qualifications were applicable in the 
case where the two members of the Council 
had together nominated the chairman. 
Mr. Justice Barclay did not accept this 
argument, and stated :— 

Subsection 2 empowers the Minister to 
appoint the person recommended by the 
first two members. Subsection 3 only 
apples if the members fail to recommend 
and then for obvious reasons the Min- 
ister must be guided by the terms of 
subsection 3. When the two parties agree 


upon a nominee the Minister need go no 


further. For reasons of its own the 


Company declined to nominate an arbi- 
trator. It was duly notified that if it 
failed to do so the Minister would himself 
make the appointment. The Minister’s 
appointee has all the same rights and 
powers as if he had been nominated by 
the Company. 


Mr. Justice McDougall, in separate 
reasons for judgment, noted that the 
chairman selected by the first two members 
of the Council was manager of the Quebec 
Association of Garment Manufacturers 
Incorporated. He remarked that if this 
were a case where the parties had not 
agreed on a chairman he would be 
inclined to the view that the present 
appointment was prejudicial to one of the 
parties and could be successfully attacked. 
He went on to say that in the case where 
the two members of the Council nominate 
the third party, the only requirement is 
that they must, in accordance with Section 
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18 (2), select “an impartial and ‘com- 
petent person”. In cases where the two 
members cannot agree upon the nomina- 
tion the Minister must appoint the third 
member under the terms of Section 18 (3), 
which expands considerably the qualifica- 
tions of such a person. He concluded:— 
_The additional qualification of subsec- 
tion 3 is for the protection of the parties | 
to the dispute which is not required in 
the case where the representatives of the 
two parties agree on the third ‘member. 
They might well agree on a chairman in 
whom they have confidence by reason of 
his experience and integrity but who would 
not qualify under subsection 3. To hold 
otherwise would be to put an unnecessary 
burden on the Minister. ; : 
Furthermore as the legislators have 
seen fit to distinguish between the 
qualification of chairman appointed under 
the two subsections, it would in my 
opinion be dangerous judicial legislation 
to say that the two subsections, which are 
couched in language quite different, mean 
the same thing. 


Classon Mills Ltd. v. Council of Arbi- 
tration and others and Hon. A. Barrette, 
Mis en cause and Attorney-General of the 
Province of Quebec, Intervenant, Rapports 
Judiciaires de Québec, [1951] BR Montreal, 
No. 5, 366. 


Montreal Superior Court held that. the 
Collective Agreement Act does not 
empower the _ Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to make the provisions of a 
decree retroactive from its publication in 


the Quebec Official Gazette. 


On December 27, 1950, Mr. Justice 
Challies in the Superior Court at Montreal 
dismissed an action for the payment of 
an increase in wages brought by the Joint 
Committee of the Men’s and Boys’ Cloth- 
ing Industry against a garment manufac- 
turer. The Joint Committee is charged 
with securing enforcement of orders undet 
the Quebec Collective Agreement Act. 
The increase, amounting to $1,126.50, was 
claimed under Order in Council No. 50 
of January 12, 1949, increasing the hourly 
cost-of-living bonus payable in the indus- 
try, with retroactive effect. 

Under Order in Council No. 2991 of 
November 12, 1937, all employers in the 
industry were required to pay their 
employees, whether on an hourly, weekly, 
plece-work or other basis, a cost-of-living 
bonus of 74 cents per hour worked. Sub: 
sequent Orders extended the duration of 
this decree. 

Mr. Justice Challies noted that in the 
Quebec Official Gazette of November 27, 
1948, the Minister of Labour had given 
notice that he intended to recommend the 
approval of certain amendments to Order 
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in Council No. 2991. Order No. 50 
approved the amendment increasing the 
hourly cost-of-living bonus from 73 to 15 
cents with effect from November 27, 1948. 
The defence contended that Order in 
Council No. 50 was invalid in so far as its 
provisions were retroactive to November 
27, 1948, and that it had the force of law 
only from January 22, 1949, when it was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette. 

Mr. Justice Challies then reviewed the 
applicable provisions of the Collective 
Agreement Act. Section 2 empowers the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council by decree 
to order that a collective agreement be 
binding upon all employees and employers 
of the Province or in a stated region. 

Sections 3, 4 and 5 of the Act provide 
that any party to an agreement may by 
petition addressed to the Minister of 
Labour apply to the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council for the passing of a decree 
extending an agreement. This notice of 
application must be published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette and all objections 
must be made within the succeeding 30 
days. Upon the expiration of this period 
or after the holding of any inquiry that 
the Minister of Labour may order, the 
Minister may, “if he deems that the 
provisions of the agreement have acquired 
a preponderant significance and importance 
for the establishing of conditions of 
labour”, recommend the approval of the 
petition by the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 


law 


Section 7 states that, 


The decree establishing the approval of 
the petition shall come into and remain 


in force from the date of its publication 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, or from a 
later date therein fixed. 


Section 8 reads: 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may extend or, at any time, repeal the 
decree. 


After consulting with the contracting 
parties or the committee, and after pub- 
lication of a notice: as provided for the 
agreement, the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council may amend the decree upon the 
recommendation of the Minister in con- 
formity with Section 6. 


The provisions of Section 7 shall apply 
to the decree of repeal or of amendment, 
but not to the decree of extension which 
shall come into and remain in force from 
the date of its adoption. The extension 
decree, however, must be published as 
soon as possible in the Quebec Official 
Gazette. 


In view of the provisions of Sections 7 
and 8, Mr. Justice Challies ruled that 
Order in Council No. 50 of January 12, 
1949, was illegal and null in so far as its 
provisions were made retroactive from the 
date of publication in the Quebec Official 
Gazette and that it came into effect only 
on January 22, 1949, the date of publica- 
tion. Up to January 22, 1949, therefore, the 
defendant was obliged to pay his employees 
a cost-of-living bonus of only 74 cents per 
hour as authorized by Order in Council 
No. 2991 of November 12, 1937, and as 
extended by subsequent orders.—QJoint 
Committee of the Mens and Boys’ 
Clothing Industry v. A. Cohen and Co. 
Inc., Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, [1951] 
CS Montreal, Nos. 3 and 4, 159. 


Decision of the British Columbia Labour Relations Board 
Following Order of Supreme Court for Reconsideration 


in Trail Certification Case 


The British Columbia Labour Relations Board has issued reasons 
for decision following its rehearing of the application for certifi- 
cation of United Steelworkers of America, Local 4281, as bargain- 
ing guinea for the employees of the Consolidated Mining and 


Smelting Company. 
Following the rejection by the British 
Columbia Labour Relations Board of the 
application of Local 4281, United Steel- 
workers of America, for certification as 
bargaining authority for the employees of 
the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company at Trail on May 5, 1950, the 
union applied to the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia for a writ of mandamus 
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requiring the British Columbia Labour 
Relations Board to reconsider its decision. 
The Court in a judgment delivered by 
Mr. Justice Clyne on March 31, 1951, 
ordered the British Columbia Labour 
Relations Board 


forthwith to hear and according to law 
make determination on representations 
from the said Local Union 4281 as to 


Whether or not the said Board will 
reconsider its decision of the 5th day of 
May 1950 whereby it refused the applica- 
tion dated the llth day of March 1950 
of the said Local Union 4281 for certifica- 
tion as bargaining authority for the 
bargaining unit. 


The circumstances of the case were summar- 
ized in the report of the judgment in the 
June issue of the Lasour Gazerre at p. 860. 

In accordance with the order and Sec- 
tion 58 (2) of the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, the Board on April 
16, 1951, heard further representations from 
Local Union 4281 of the United Steel- 
workers of America and Local 480, Trail 
and District Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. The decision of the Board after 
hearing the representations, and giving the 
matter further consideration, was that the 
Board did not consider it advisable to 
alter its decision of May 5, 1950, in which 
it rejected the application of Local 4281 
for certification as bargaining authority for 
employees of the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company. The Board’s reasons 
for decision were issued in a news release 
dated May 7, 1951. 

The Board first set out two aspects of 
the situation which it considered important. 
First, in regard to the allegation that 
Local 480, which is the certified bargaining 
authority, is Communist-dominated, no 
proof was brought before the Board that 
this was so. In any event, the certification 
by the Board of any particular local union 
for the Trail plant does not guarantee the 
security of the plant. Responsibility for 
security measures rests elsewhere. If the 
Local is Communist-dominated, the cure 
for this lies within the membership. 

The other aspect of the situation on 
which the Board commented was that some 
employees had signed membership cards 
in both unions. 

In the opinion of the Board, men and 
women in a democracy, if that democracy 
is to survive, must learn that one cannot 
stand astraddle two opposing propositions, 
hoping thereby to step from the losing 


proposition after some other person or 
persons has made a decision for them. 


The Board then pointed out that the 
Mine Mill Local 480 was at March 11 
and May 5, 1950, and is now, the certified 
bargaining authority. The Steel Local 4281 
on March 11, 1950, applied for the certifi- 
cation already held by Local 480, claiming 
that the number of employees in the 
bargaining unit who were members of the 
union was approximately 55 per cent. The 
application was investigated by the Board 
and hearings were held. 

The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act provides that if a question arises 


as to whether a person is a member in 
good standing of a trade union, the Board 
shall decide the question, and its decision 
shall be final and conclusive for all the 
purposes of this Act, except in respect of 
any matter that is before a Court. 

The requirements as to membership were 
clearly set out in the Steelworkers’ con- 
stitution and the Board made its decision 
as to who were “members in good stand- 
ing” according to what the constitution 
said was required. The following questions 
required to be decided:— 


1. Did the constitution provide for 
admittance as members of persons 
employed in non-ferrous metals and 
allied manufacturing and mining? 


2. Had all the members claimed by 
Steel taken the required obligation 
either at a meeting of the Steel Local 
or otherwise? 

3. Had dues and initiation fees been 
paid, or waived in ‘the manner 
required in the constitution? 


4. Was the Local Union Charter issued 
in accordance with the constitutional 
requirements and was the Local 
Union properly established to enable 
reception of members? 


The Board made findings on these matters 
in its decision of May 5, 1950. 

The Board then referred to amendments 
made to the constitution of the United 
Steelworkers of America at their Conven- 
tion May 9 to 12, 1950, in respect of 
jurisdiction and eligibility for membership, 
and to Mr. Justice Coady’s judgment of 
September 18 in which he found that one 
Saunders was a member in good standing 
according to the amended constitution, but 
only so after the Local’s charter was 
received and he had taken the obligation. 


The Board was unable to find on the 
basis of the evidence before the Board 
that the members of Local 428] took the 
obligation as required by the Steel Con- 
stitution. The evidence clearly fell short 
of establishing that each individual 
employee affected by the application who 
was claimed to be a member in good 
standing of the applicant Union had taken 
the members’ obligation and the fact is 
that such evidence was requested by the 
Board from the Steel Officers but was 
never supplied. So that on the date of 
application, as well as the date of the 
Board’s_ decision, the requirements of 
membership in good standing, in accord- 
ance with Mr. Justice Coady’s decision, 
had been met by only an unknown number 
of those claimed by Steel ag members. 


Furthermore, the Board did not think 
it ought to recognize a person as a member 
in good standing of a local union, for 
the purpose of certification under the Act, 
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where the member. is supposedly made a 
thember contrary to the expressly stated 
rules of the union constitution and by-laws, 
and allegedly becomes a member only by 
special dispensation: of the president or 
secretary-treasurer of the union as to fees 
and dues. 

Taking into consideration the require- 
ments of industrial peace, not only as 
between union and employer, but as 
between union and union, the Board was 
of the opinion that if the Steel union 
wished to place before the Board the 
circumstances which were placed before 
Mr. Justice Coady in the Saunders case, 
including an amendment to the United 
Steelworkers’ constitution ratified on May 
9, 1950, after the Board’s decision on May 5, 
then a new application should be made 


by Local 4281 for certification, not an - 


application for re-consideration. 

The Board then discussed Mr. Justice 
Clyne’s observation that in a case of this 
kind, where there is rivalry between two 
unions, 


it would appear to have been wiser to 
have taken a properly supervised vote by 
secret ballot in a democratic fashion so 
that the wishes of the workers could have 
been ascertained without immediate pres- 
sure, instead of allowing what appears to 
have been a disorderly scramble to obtain 
signatures to membership cards. 


Before the date of. application Steel 
had conducted a membership drive. The 
Board pointed out that the “disorderly 
scramble” took place before the applica- 
tion was placed before it, and that the 
Board has no authority to order a vote 
until an application is made. Where one 
union enters a field occupied by another 
union, either in Trail or elsewhere, such 
a “scramble” often results. 


As to the question of holding a repre- 
sentation vote, the ordering of a vote 
would not be logical where the evidence 
before the Board is sufficient to establish 
that the applicant union has not obtained 
a majority of members in good standing. 
On the point of check-off alone, the 
applicant’s claim of membership was 
reduced below the required majority, since 
before the date of Steel’s application, a 
number of the employees claimed by Steel 
as members had re-signed a check-off with 
the Mine Mill Local. By ordering a vote, 


the Board would implicitly admit that the 
“disorderly scramble” and other matters 
previously referred to are accepted pro- 
cedures in British Columbia for the 
obtaining, by any union, of control over 
any group of employees for whom another 
local union is already the certified bar- 
gaining authority. The result of such an 
indication, in the Board’s view, could not 
assist in obtaining industrial peace. 
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Selected Decisions of Umpire Under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Published in two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, 
and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


Held: That a claimant who was dis- 
missed because he refused to participate 
in a medical plan introduced at the 
request of the majority of his co-workers 
on the ground that it precluded him 
from choosing his own doctor had acted 
in a manner which was tantamount to 
voluntarily leaving his employment 
without just cause.—CU-B 684 (April 
17, 1951). 


DECISION 


The material facts of the case are as 
follows:— 


The claimant, a married man, was 
employed by an airline as a mechanic at 
a rate of pay of $220 a month from 1943 
touJuly 316019505. He ihled & ‘claim: for 
benefit on August 1, 1950, and established 
that his services had been dispensed with 
because he had refused to participate in 
a new medical plan on the ground that 
it would preclude him from choosing his 
own doctor. 


The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant’s refusal was tantamount 
to voluntarily leaving his employment 
without just cause and disqualified him for 
a period of six weeks (Section 41 (1) of 
the Act). 


The claimant appealed to the court of 
referees and contended that the plan had 
been introduced by the employer at the 
request of the majority of his co-workers 
but without his consent; that it inter- 
fered with his private life in that, if he 
had subscribed to it, he would have had 
to be treated by a doctor determined by 
the employer and not by one of his own 
choice. The claimant and a representative 
of his union were present at the hearing; 
their statements revealed that the union 
had not. taken any part in the introduction 
of the plan which had been in operation 
at the parent company (a large railway) 
for a number of years. The court unani- 


mously upheld the finding of the insur- 
ance officer, but reduced the period of 
disqualification from six to three weeks. 

With leave from the chairman of the 
court of referees, the claimant appealed to 
the Umpire. 


CONCLUSIONS: 


The medical plan, which has been in 
operation at the parent company for a 
number of years, was introduced by the 
employer at the request of the majority 
of tne employees and with the tacit 
approval of the union. If participation 
therein was made a condition of employ- 
ment it was no doubt to ensure its financial 
soundness. 

While I can understand the reluctance of 
an employee to participate in a medical 
plan from which he does not expect to 
derive any benefit, I do not consider that 
it justifies him, as an insured person under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act, to 
voluntarily leave his employment and 
throw himself onto the Unemployment 


Insurance Fund. 

Schemes of collective security on a con- 
tributory basis are a well accepted fact of 
hfe in this day and age and the burden 
of contributions thereto is bound to weigh 
heavier on the participants who are 
fortunate enough not to have to resort 
to the benefits paid by those schemes in 
cases of necessity or on those who, for 
some reason or other, do not wish to 
avail themselves thereof. 


The claimant contends that this new 
condition of employment was an infringe- 
ment upon his hberty. 

Participation in the plan was compulsory 
only in so far as the payment of con- 
tributions was concerned and no employee 
was to be forced to avail himself of the 
medical services it offered if he preferred 
to choose other medical services at his 
own expense. 

For those reasons the appeal is dismissed. 
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Held: That a claimant, who refused to 
carry out certain work not ordinarily 
done by him and which in his opinion 
was injurious to his health, had not 
lost his employment by reason of his 
own misconduct within the meaning of 
the Act inasmuch as the employer 
promptly dismissed him without first 
having tried to dispel his fear or given 
him an opportunity to reconsider his 


decision.—CU-B 687 (April 17, 1951). 
DECISION 


The material facts of the case are as 
follows :— 


The claimant, 50 years of age, was 
employed in a foundry as a machine 
operator at a rate of pay of 95 cents an 
hour from August 21, 1950 to January 3, 
1951. He filed a claim for benefit on 
January 4, 1951 and stated that he had 
lost his employment for the reason that 
he had refused to operate a_ grinding 
machine because of the dust. The 
employer reported as follows: 

(The claimant) violated plant rule No. 
6 which reads “Ignoring or refusing to 
obey the orders of foreman or superin- 
tendent.” 

(Any employee may be instantly dis- 
charged for this violation). He also 
wanted to know what would happen if 
he did not obey orders of foreman. 


Answering a request for further infor- 
mation the employer stated that on the 
occasion which brought about the claim- 
ant’s dismissal a rush order had to be 
filled; that the claimant and other workers 
were told to go on the grinders which are 
equipped with suction fans and emit very 
little dust; that no experience was 
required to do the work and that three 
other workers who went on the grinders 
did their share of the work in 14 to 2 
hours, which is all the time that the 
claimant would have been on the grinder. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks because 
he had lost his employment by reason 
of his own misconduct (Section 41 (1) of 
the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees on the ground that, in view of 
his age and weight (115 lbs.), the opera- 
tion of a grinding machine is not suitable 
employment for him as the dust resulting 
from the machine would be injurious to 
his health. 


The court of referees in unanimously 
upholding the insurance officer’s decision 
expressed the opinion that the claimant 
should have accepted the temporary work 
on the grinding machine and “if he had 
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been asked to continue this work, he could 
then, by following the regular grievance 
procedure, obtain an opportunity to have 
his grievance rectified.” 

The union appealed to the Umpire 
explaining that the union had _ only 
recently been organized in that foundary 
and that the claimant had reported the 
incident to the union steward, who being 
inexperienced in union matters, had in- 
formed him that nothing could be done 
in his case. The union pointed out that 
the operation of the grinding machine was 
hazardous inasmuch as the dust expelled 
therefrom often brings about silicosis and 
that it was not suitable work for a man 
of the claimant’s age and weight. It 
added that the claimant had not been 
informed of the number of hours that this 
rush work would have required, that he 
would certainly not have accepted a job 
with the employer in the first place had 
he known that he would be asked to 
operate a grinding machine. 


CoNCLUSIONS: 

There is considerable merit in the argu- 
ments presented by the union in its 
submission to me. 

I can readily believe that the work 
which the claimant was asked to perform 
is not, by its nature, without certain 
hazards and might in some cases be quite 
injurious to one’s health. 

The claimant is not a young man and 
apparently it is not advisable as a rule 
for a man of his weight to accept grind- 
ing work where dust is prevalent. 

There is no evidence to indicate that 
the claimant was aware that he would 
be required to operate a grinding machine 
only for two hours at the most, or that 
he was acquainted with the circumstances 
which brought about this unusual request. 
It is to be noted that when he enquired 
what would happen if he did not obey 
the foreman’s order, he was told to go 
home. 

When an employee is directed to carry 
out certain work not ordinarily done by 
him and which in his opinion entails 
danger, he cannot be expected to follow 
the order blindly without challenging its 
reasonableness; some responsibility — lies 
with the supervisor or foreman to try to 
dispel the worker’s fear if there are no 
grounds therefor. There is no indication 
that this was done or that the claimant 
had ever before shown a lack of willing- 


ness in the execution of any duties 
assigned to him while in the employ of 
the company. 

Under all those circumstances, while it 
would be questionable to say that the 


foreman’s order was unreasonable, I do 
not consider that the claimant’s behaviour 
was tantamount to misconduct within the 
meaning of the Act and the appeal is 
allowed. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics, 


May 1951* 


The monthly report issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on opera- 
tions under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act states that during the month of May, 
1951, a total of 56,430 initial and renewal 
claims for unemployment insurance bene- 
fit were filed at local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, as com- 
pared with 75,242 in Apvil and 71,619 in 
May, 1950. 

At May 31, there were 88,897 ordinary 
claimants (58,512 males and 30,385 females) 
signing the live Unemployment register, as 
against 136,848 (104,515 males and 32,333 
females) on April 30, and 146,453 (100,106 
males and 46,347 females) at the end of 
May last year.- 


All claimants in the active file on the 
last day of the month numbered 100,650, 
including 106 claimants for supplementary 
benefit in Newfoundland, and 11,647 “other” 
claimants (short time and casual claimants) 
who appeared in significant numbers mainly 
in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia. 


Adjudicating centres disposed of 59,833 
mitial and renewal claims during the 
month, of which 42,885 were considered 
entitled to benefit. Of the 16948 initial 
and renewal claims not entitled to benefit, 
9.590 were disallowed because of insuffi- 
cient contributions. Total disqualifications 
imposed on claimants numbered _ 12,709 
(including 5,289 on revised and 62 on 
supplementary benefit claims). Chief rea- 
sons for disqualification were: “voluntarily 
left employment without just cause”, 3,585 
cases; “not unemployed”, 3,389 cases; and 
“refused an offer of work or neglected an 
opportunity to work”, 1,916 cases. 

Benefit payments commenced during the 
month were made to 41,286 persons on 
either initial or renewal claims, compared 
with 54,744 payments commenced in April, 
and 56,868 in May, 1950. 

The sum of $5,660,483 was paid in 
benefit during the month in respect of 
2,323,200 proven unemployed days. Last 
month, $7,679,160 was paid as compensa- 





* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 


tion for 3,087,560 days, while one year ago, 
benefit payments amounted to $9,586,658 
for 4,004,678 days. 

During the week May 26-June 1, 75,914 
benefit payments to the amount of 
$1,046,274 were made for 435,919 days, 
while for the week April 28-May 4, 109,424 
persons received $1,575,535 as compensation 
for 641,118 days. One year ago, 132,656 
beneficiaries received $1,823,090 during the 
week May 27-June 2, in respect of 773,726 
days. 

The average daily rate of benefit for 
the week May 26-June 1, was $2.40. For 
the week April 28-May 4, it was $2.46, 
and one year ago (week May 27-June 2) 
it was $2.36. Average duration of com- 
pensated unemployment was 5-7 days for 
the week May 26-June 1, 5:9 days for the 
week April 28-May 4, and 5-8 days for 
the week May 27-June 2, 1950. 


Unemployment Assistance in Newfoundland 

During May, 286 initial and renewal 
claims were received. Adjudications during 
the month totalled 449, of which 122 were 
allowed. Claimants unable to satisfy basic 
conditions for the receipt of assistance 
numbered 283. 

Benefit payments amounted to $115,916. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during the month of May, 
1951, imsurance books were issued to 
3,372,628 employees who had made contri- 
butions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1951. This was an increase of 808,426 since 
April 30, 1951. 

As at May 30, there were 241,922 
employers registered, representing a decrease 
of 561 during the month. 


Benefit Years in 1948* 


The annual report on current benefit 
years under the Unemployment Insurance 





*The “benefit year’? is a device whereby the 
benefit rights, if any, available to an insured person 
can be computed at any time. When an insured 
person becomes unemployed and makes application 
for benefit, a benefit year is established for him if 
he satisfies the statutory conditions. 
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Act, for the calendar year 1948, has now 
been issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

In that year, the report shows, 395,637 
benefit years were established by 392,128 
individual claimants, of whom 3,509 estab- 
lished two benefit years in the calendar 
year. A total of 595,556 persons had benefit 
years available during 1948, some 200,000 
benefit years established in 1947 having 
carried over from that year. Of this total, 
387,770 (302,654 males and 85,116 females) 
received one or more benefit payments 
during the calendar year. 


A summary of the number of benefit 
days available and benefit days used in 
1948 indicates that of a total of 106,600,000 
benefit days available in 1948, only some 
20,279,000 (19-02 per cent) were used. A 


significantly greater number, 35,226,000, 
lapsed because they remained unused 
twelve months after their establishment. 


On the whole, the report states, the bene- 
fit rights available under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act in 1948 were more 
than adequate to meet the requirements 
for them. 


CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 


SEND 


FOR OUR FREE PAMPHLETS 


ON TRADES 


A Series of Publications on the Different Occupations in Canada: 


e Careers in Natural Science and 
Engineering 

e Carpenters 

e Bricklayers and Stone Masons 

e Plasterers 

e Painters 


e Plumbers 


Now being prepared: 


e Machinists and Machine Operator 

e Sheet Metal Workers 

e The Printing Trades 

e Automobile Mechanic and Repair Man 
e Pipe Fitters and Steam Fitters 

e Electricians 


¢ Optometrists 


Pamphlets on Mining, Bakery and Foundry Occupations, Electronics, 


and Non-professional Hospital Work. 


These pamphlets, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour for the purpose of facilitating the vocational 
guidance of young Canadians, are distributed FREE OF CHARGE. 


Apply to the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Confederation Bldg., 
Ottawa 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


Sume HOO... 


. showed the result of the expansion in employment which 


has occurred during the past year. 


Less than 3 per cent of the 


labour force was seeking jobs and in 50 per cent of all labour 
market areas there were shortages in one or more occupations. 
During June this rapid rate of expansion eased somewhat as the 
manpower requirements of seasonal industries were met. The 
untensity of demand for metal working skills also moderated as 
higher sales taxes, tighter credit regulations and earlier antici- 
patory buying acted to curb employment expansion in consumer 


durable goods industries. 


In the year following the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea the employment situa- 
tion in Canada has undergone a number of 
substantial changes. The impetus given by 
strong civilian demand, followed by an 
upsurge in investment and a growing 
volume of defence expenditures has brought 
about an increase of over 200,000 in civilian 
employment. About one-half of this in- 
crease has been absorbed in manufacturing 
industries, with notable gains of 25,000 in 
the iron and steel group, 14,000 in motor 
vehicles and 10,000 in electrical apparatus. 
The strong demand for paper and lumber 
has created 35,000 additional jobs in 
logging, while industrial expansion has 
added 20,000 to the construction working 
force. At July 1, less than 3 per cent of 
the total labour force was seeking work 
through the National Employment Service. 

This rapid rate of expansion in employ- 
ment showed some signs of slackening 
during June. By the month’s end the bulk 
of hiring for such seasonal industries as 
construction, agriculture and transportation 
had taken place. A smaller flow of workers 
continued mainly into construction, food 
processing and pulp and paper mills. In 
the manufacturing industries there was 
some easing in manpower requirements, 
with the exception of aircraft, shipbuilding 
and railway rolling stock firms, which were 
steadily expanding. 

Coinciding with the somewhat slackened 
demand for labour, has been an increase 
in supply. The end of the school term 
released thousands of young persons to join 
the working force, mainly in the clerical 


and unskilled classes. At the same time, 
through recent lay-offs by automobile and 
household appliance manufacturers, more 
metal tradesmen and production workers 
have become available. 


While these considerations apply gener- 
ally to the economy as a whole, the 
developments of the month in each region 
were quite different in character. In the 
Atlantic and Quebec regions the seasonal 
expansion of employment in fishing and 
agriculture was still in full swing. In 
Ontario, where the majority of lay-offs in 
hard goods industries have taken place, 
there was an increase in the number of 
job seekers. The labour market was gen- 
erally tight in the Prairies, but in British 
Columbia a long spell of dry weather cut 
down the job opportunities in agriculture 
and threw thousands of loggers out of 
work. 

The effect of higher sales taxes and 
tighter credit regulations on consumer 
demand has been reflected in employment 
in the metal using industries. The most 
notable development is that the upsurge of 
employment in automobile and household 
applhance firms has halted, but, as well, 
employment gains in durable producer 
goods industries has slowed down. ‘This 
group includes manufacturers of transpor- 
tation equipment, industrial machinery and 
agricultural implements. In the seven 
months ending in May, employment in this 
group increased by 22,000, but it is 
expected that the increase between May 
and October will amount to only 9,000. 
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Conditions 
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Major employment gains in 
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A total year to year employment increase of over 200,000 has been divided evenly between 
manufacturing and non-manufacturing industries. Increases in the former group were concentrated 
mainly in iron and steel industries, transportation equipment and electrical apparatus manufactur. 
ing. The most notable gains in the non-manufacturing sector of the economy occurred in forestry 
and construction. 
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This increase will likely be concentrated 
in firms manufacturing aircraft, ships, rail- 
way rolling stock and industrial machinery. 
Employment in other firms in the group is 
expected to remain stationary or decrease 
slightly. 

The pause in the rate of expansion of 
producer goods manufacturing, together 
with lay-offs of workers in consumer 
durable goods, has partially relieved the 
extreme shortage of skilled metal trades- 
men. Experienced tool makers, die setters, 
machinists and sheet metal workers are 
still needed, particularly in the defence 
manufacturing centres, but the intensity of 
demand has moderated. The hst of scarce 
skills is still long, however. At the end 
of June it included, in addition to those 
mentioned, loggers, carpenters, bricklayers, 
miners, auto mechanics and several cate- 
gories of unskilled labour. 

The position of the labour force in the 
textile industry remained practically un- 
changed from the previous month, with 
surpluses of clothing workers in Montreal 
and Toronto. Many more in the secondary 
textile industry ‘are on short time and 
material shortages have caused lay-offs in 
some primary mills. While the summer is 
normally a period of low production before 
work begins on fall orders, several factors 
have combined to accentuate the seasonal 
slackness. Recent bank restrictions put a 
halt to forward buying and in some cases 
forced the liquidation of retail stocks, 
which had been built up to record post- 
war levels in the early part of the year. 
As a result, secondary and primary pro- 
ducers have found their stocks piling up. 
As well, falling wool prices and predictions 
of a bumper cotton crop in the United 
States will hkely cause retailers to reduce 
orders in the immediate future in the 
expectation of lower prices. However, the 
high levels of income indicate that con- 
sumer demand for clothing will not 
materially decline and it is known that 
future defence requirements are large. On 
this basis, primary producers were con- 
tinuing to operate at capacity. 


Regional Analysis 


The month of June brought further 
substantial gains in employment to the 
Atlantic region. The full-scale resumption 
of fishing, farming, logging, and construc- 
tion activity in all four provinces has 
absorbed a great many workers. Particu- 
larly heavy drains on the surplus of 
unskilled labour were the United States 
defence construction works at Goose Bay 
and the Seven Islands railway construction. 
Recruiting of harvest help for Ontario has 


been light, except in Newfoundland. Fish- 
ing activity was somewhat hampered by 
shortages of ice, but this shortage was 
being overcome by importation and a rapid 
expansion of artificial ice manufacturing 
capacity. Coal mining operations in Nova 
Scotia were interrupted during June by a 
breakdown at one mine and a repetition 
of last year’s shaft fire at another. Total 
number of miners affected was 775, of 
which 400 were laid off indefinitely. The 
highhght of the manufacturing scene was 
the announcement of a $16 million steel 
plant expansion program for Sydney. A 
third defence shipbuilding contract has 
brought the Halifax total to almost $25 
million increasing the number of job oppor- 
tunities there but shipbuilding activity in 
Saint John has been temporarily inter- 
rupted by a labour dispute. 


In Quebec, expansion of activity and 
employment continued during June in 
agriculture, construction, logging and min- 
ing, and in the defence production sectors 
of manufacturing. The sustained general 
improvement was reflected in a further 
decline of 7,300 in job applications at 
NES offices in the Quebec region, bringing 
the month-end total to 39,900—2-8 per cent 
of the estimated civilian labour force of 
the region as against 3-3 per cent a month 
earlier. Very heavy cutting schedules, 
unattractive working conditions and the 
attraction of construction, farm and indus- 
trial employment have combined to aggra- 
vate the already severe shortages of loggers 
in many areas. With favourable crop 
prospects, demand for farm help has been 
generally active, and the supply of this 
type of labour is growing scarcer. Slacken- 
ing sales since May have reduced employ- 
ment in furniture manufacturing, and have 
aggravated the seasonal  slackness in 
primary and secondary textiles and leather 
products. At the same time, employment 
has continued to rise in heavy industries 
engaged in defence production and _ short- 
ages of skilled metalworkers persist. New 
housing starts continued to run well below 
the 1950 level, while the materials and 
manpower needs of resource development, 
defence construction and industrial expan- 
sion may not yet have reached sufficient 
volume to absorb all the slack. 

In Ontario, reduced production schedules, 
accompanied by short-time work and 
temporary lay-offs, dotted the manufactur- 
ing scene during June. As a result of 
slackening sales, partially induced by 
higher taxes and credit restrictions and 
partially a natural reaction to the heavy 
surge of buying during the first four months 
of this year, the level of consumer goods 
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production has been cut back, and the 
number of available workers in several 
Ontario manufacturing centres was higher 
at the end of June than at the beginning. 
Job applications at NES offices totalled 
39,800 at June 28, an increase of 3,600 
during the month. Among the industries 
affected have been the manufacturers of 
automobiles and auto parts, household 
furniture and furnishings, electrical appli- 
ances, textile and leather products. The 
slackening in the last two industries has 
been more than seasonal. These lay-offs, 
while they do not appear to have created 
any particular surpluses of manpower, have 
slightly eased some of the spot shortages 
of specific skills, particularly in metal- 
working but it seems unlikely that most 
of the workers involved will be re-employed 
or absorbed into other jobs for some time. 
The seasonal requirements for harvesting, 
totalling some 1,500 were being recruited in 
the Prairie and Maritime regions, but the 
movement into Ontario during June pro- 
gressed more slowly than had been hoped. 
While this temporary shortage remains 
acute, the demand for year-round farm 
help has been partially met by immigra- 
tion. The shortage of woods workers grew 
more acute, and is not likely to be relieved 
until fall. Mining output maintained its 
upward trend with a strong demand for 
experienced miners and mine _ beginners. 
The large volume of construction activity 
currently under way has caused a few 
scattered shortages of manpower. 
Economie activity in the Prairie region 
approached its peak summer level during 
June. The heaviest demand was for able- 
bodied workers as the requirements for 
highways and railway construction were 
added to the continuing needs of agri- 
culture, forestry, mining and construction. 
To some extent the demand was being met 
by students, but at the end of the month 
a large number of jobs were available for 
pulp cutters, skilled and unskilled miners, 
auto mechanics, farm hands and unskilled 
construction and _ railway maintenance 


workers. Job applications from male 
workers dropped a further 3,000 to a total 
of 9,500, while applications from female 
workers remained practically stationary. 
With some exceptions the crop prospects 
in the region are very promising, but farm 
labour requirements have fallen off until 
harvest time. Spot surpluses and shortages 
of carpenters and other construction labour 
have occurred because while total invest- 
ment in new construction will probably 
exceed that of last year by over $100 
million, much basic industry expansion and 
defence construction is taking place in 
remote areas and a disproportionate amount 
is taking place in Alberta. 

In the Pacifie region the downward trend 
in the number seeking employment con- 
tinued during the first half of June. A 
prolonged period of dry weather seriously 
reduced the yield of berry crops, and the 
attendant fire hazard caused the closure of 
the majority of logging camps, putting 
thousands of men out of work. The result- 
ing unemployment in these two activities 
was enough to reverse the trend of the 
previous period. Jcb ‘applications from 
male workers showed an increase of 2,000 
during the last week of the month, with 
the greater part recorded at Courtenay, 
Dunean and Nanaimo: Total for the 
region at June 28 was 22,300. Employment 
in manufacturing continued to advance 
slowly. The most buoyant sectors were the 
wood products and shipbuilding industries. 
The former has been stimulated by the 
recent confirmation of lumber contracts 
with the United Kingdom, while in the 
latter defence contracts for an $8 million 
escort vessel in each of the three largest 
firms will probably necessitate an increase 
of 50 per cent in employment. The open- 
ing of salmon fishing in the northern areas 
caused an employment increase in canneries 
and large construction projects steadily 
absorbed an increasing number of workers. 
Mining developments were maturing 
rapidly, accompanied by a shortage of hard 
rock miners, mining engineers and assayers. 


rr 
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HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS IN 
THE ELECTRICAL APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950° 


Almost all of the plant employees in the Electrical Apparatus 
and Supplies Industry were reported on a 5-day week in 1950, 


with most working 40 hours. 


The majority of workers were 


gwen from one to three weeks vacation with pay depending 
upon length of employment; and most were paid for 8 observed 


statutory holidays. 


Information on overtime payment, regular rest and wash-up 
periods, and wage differentials for extra-shift operations is also 
presented in the following article. 


There were few changes in hours and 
working conditions in the _ Electrical 
Apparatus and Supplies Industry, for which 
comparable information is available, dur- 


* Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1950 conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
wage rates (straight-time earnings for piece-work- 
ers) and certain conditions of work in their 
establishments during the last pay period preceding 
October 1, 1950. 


1 Comparable information on the normal work 
week, overtime payment, annual vacations with pay 
and statutory holidays may be obtained from the 
industrial breakdowns presented in the article 
“Working Conditions in Canadian Manufacturing 
Industries, October 1949’, LaBour GaAzeETTE, November 
1950, p. 1836. 


ing the year preceding October 1, 1950. 
However, there was a noticeable decrease 
in the normal weekly hours of work and 
a slight increase in the proportion of 
employees who could become eligible for 
a maximum vacation of three weeks with 
pay after long periods of employment. 

Almost all of the employees in this 
industry were on a 5-day week in 1950, 
with more than half normally working 40 
hours. Time and one-half was the pre- 
dominant rate for overtime during the 
week and for work on Sundays, but double 
time or double time and one-half was 
normally paid when work was necessary 
on statutory holidays. 

Most of the workers were employed in 
plants which gave annual vacations of one 


TABLE I.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN THE ELECTRICAL APPARATUS AND 
SUPPLIES INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950. 
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week with pay after a year of employment, 
iwo weeks with pay after up to 5 years 
and three weeks after 20 years. More 
than 80 per cent of the workers in the 
industry were in plants which observed and 
paid for 8 statutory holidays although not 
worked. 

Just over one-half of the workers 
received regular rest periods and just under 
one-half received regular wash-up periods 
in 1950. Almost all of the workers on the 
evening and night shifts were paid a wage 
differential for this extra-shift work. 

The information in this article was 
obtained from 150 establishments employ- 
ing about 40,500 workers engaged in the 
production of batteries, heavy electrical 
machinery and equipment, radios and radio 
parts, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and 
appliances, and miscellaneous electrical 
products. About three-quarters of these 
employees were located in Ontario and 
about one-quarter in Quebec. A _ small 
number of workers, less than 2 per cent, 
were in Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia. Slightly more than one-quarter 
of the plant workers were women. 


The Normal Work Week.—The signifi- 
cant feature of the normal work week in 


the Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 
Industry is the high proportion of plant 
workers on a 5-day week. Almost 98 per 
cent of the employees in this industry 
were reported working 5 days a week in 
1950, more than half of whom were 
normally working a 5-day 40-hour week 
(Table I). This industrial group has a 
greater percentage of workers on a 5-day 
week, according to the 1950 survey, than any 
of the other major industrial groups in the 
Canadian manufacturing industries.? 

Almost all of the employees in the 
industry were working from 40 to 45 hours 
a week, with just over 80 per cent working 
less than 44 hours. Fifty-two per cent of 
the workers were reported on a 40-hour 
week in 1950. 


In Quebec, more than two-thirds of the 
plant workers were on a 40-hour week, and 
an additional 27 per cent were on a 44- or 
45-hour week. There was a greater varia- 
tion in the normal weekly hours in Ontario. 





“The Normal Work Week in Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries, October, 1950,’’ Lasour 
GAZETTE, June 1951, p. 797. The difference between 
the number of employees shown in that article and 
Table I of the present article results from the 
receipt of additional information since the previous 
article was published. 


2 See, 


TABLE I1.—ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
AND SUPPLIES INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


















































Canada Quebec Ontario Other Provinces 
Length of Vacation -- = a. aa 

and Estab- | Plant | Estab- Plant Estab- Plant Estab- Plant 

Service Requirements lish- Work- lish- Work- lish- Work- lish- Work- 

ments ers ments ers ments ers ments ers 
Initial Vacation 
One Week With Pay After: 145 | 40,252 24 | 9,874 105 | 29,616 16 763 
ese? thant ly Gare se rece eats 12 | 6,863 2 5,336 10 TROLS |. crsccoreeceonee aera 
lavGar seein: a ee eee 129 | 33,127 20 4,410 94 | 28,027 15 690 
Service not. speciiedeces eae eee 4 262 2 128 1 61 1 73 
Two Weeks With Pay After: 5 228 21 4 DOT. 5 eet See, delet leer ae 
1 SGA ss nee igeslnuien sha snk 3} + 161 1 21 Palos (140s ee eee 
Service not specified............... 2 67 Nic ee eee. eee 2 OTe ete ERR eee 
SL Otalepist.23 ee co ee eee 150 | 40,480 25 9, 895 109 | 29,822 16 763 
Maximum Vacation 

Two Weeks With Pay After: 66 6,066 7 512 50 6,056 9 498 
Icessathanisivears seams ame eee 20 | 1,570 2 84 15 1,404 3 82 
OAV RATS eee ere enon 4i | 4,150 a 203 S2a ORO ON 6 416 
Moresthanibiy.ecancee as meee ae ae 5 346 2 225 3 1 7A S| (ee nee ID, 
Three Weeks With Pay After: 538 | 82,892 13 9,279 88 | 23,512 2 101 
LSS VGarSe be ee. Meee S Soa oes 11 3,214 1 27 10 Big Bie reece wero hee ee 

AW) YORTB sc josotescualpe GON, ne PR ene 28 | 26,829 9 8,961 il eal ea lpatstake sar ee eerste ote et Sosa: 

25 years. CAE gai 0 Pa ICI Capea ee a acer Mee a 1,411 2 132 5 1279 si ee ee eee 

Otherperiodsas pears. hone eee 7 | 1,438 1 159 4 id, Wee? 2 101 

Four Weeks With I ay After: 

OPV CATO oA ae RAS ect cei Y (yim) as a ye oe) ae a 2 OV |c ee mekoera ll gees 
Initial Vacation Maintained: 29 849 5 104 19 581 5 164 
Onetweelke™ 2." eee SA eek ee 26 750 5 104 16 482 5 164 

rE WWORWECKS x2 chamois om exes 3 99 | Se oe Aes tie ok 3 O01 tee wean |S eee 
Rotaleds.28 Aaa eer ee ee 150 | 40,480 25 9,895 109 | 29,822 16 763 





Forty-six per cent of the employees in that 
province were working 40 hours a week, 38 
per cent were working between 40 and 44 
hours, and most of the remainder were 
normally working 45 hours. 


There has been some decrease in the 
normal work week during the year pre- 
ceding the survey in October 1950. In 1949 
about 34 per cent of the employees were 
working 44 or 45 hours a week, whereas 
in 1950 the proportion in this group had 
reduced to 17 per cent. Correspondingly, 
the proportion of plant employees working 
less than 44 hours increased from 62 per 
cent in 1949 to 81 per cent in 1950. 


There was no apparent change in the 
proportion of employees on a 5-day week 
during the year. 


Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the predominant overtime payment for 
work after standard daily or weekly hours. 
However, about 20 per cent of the workers 
were employed in plants which reported 
paying time and one-half for the first 3 or 
4 hours of overtime and double time 
thereafter. 





Time and one-half was also predominant 
for work on Sundays, or the 7th working 
day of a continuous operation, but about 
20 per cent of the workers were eligible 
to receive double time for work on this 
day. 

Double time or double time and one- 
half was generally paid for work performed 
on statutory holidays. About 40 per cent 
of the employees were in plants which paid 


double time for work on these holidays and 
about 55 per cent were in those which paid 
double time and one-half. 





Annual Vacations with Pay.—Almost all 
of the plant workers in the Electrical 
Apparatus and Supplies Industry were 
employed in establishments which gave an 
initial vacation of one week with pay, 
generally after a year of employment 
(Table II). 

All but about 2 per cent of the workers 
were in plants where the period of annual 
vacation with pay was increased as the 
worker’s term of employment continued. 
Fifteen per cent of the workers could 
become eligible for two weeks vacation, 
mainly after 5 years or less of employ- 
ment; and most of the remainder could 
become eligible for three weeks with pay, 
generally after 20 years. This latter group 
of employees are also entitled to receive 
an intermediate vacation period of two 
weeks with pay, mainly after 5 years or 
less of employment. A small number of 
employees could become eligible for a 
maximum vacation of four weeks after 25 
years’ service. 

In Quebec about 94 per cent of the 
workers were in plants giving a maximum 
vacation of three weeks with pay, as com- 
pared with 79 per cent in Ontario. 

During the preceding year there was a 
shght increase, from 76 to 81 per cent, in 
the proportion of employees who could 
become eligible for a maximum vacation of 
three weeks with pay. 


TABLE II._STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE 
ELECTRICAL APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


















































Canada Quebec Ontario Other Provinces 

Number of Statutory Estab- | Plant | Estab- Plant Plant Plant Estab- Plant 
Holidays Observed lish- Work- lish- Work- lish- Work- lish- Work- 

ments ers ments ers. ments ers ments ers 
UEEISISE trl BY i looh Wl ee en 9 O24 Al eee. Se. eee: 8 509 1 15 
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Lala Gis eat NS ci Re oe ee ee 98 | 36,846 9} 8,914 85 | 27.692 4 240 
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ARGS RAIDS Jain geo Ran ode ee CT ee 150 | 40,480 25 9.895 109 | 29,822 16 763 
Number of Statutory Holidays 
Paid For When Not Worked 

NODC REA s Wee Se co RE Roki ee oh ar 16 nae 2 138 10 1,078 4 157 
VOIR) oe Lee ee ae 19 1,059 3 246 15 656 1 157 
ik ik Ghee sine Sire vetiade, Ge Malas 21 Pe (Sy NERS 8 eget oul a een ay 18 2,007 3 145 
eee ate Ce: Seam. 17 1,974 9 429 8 NDAD ames ellie Me tae | 
“oo Uc cin ae a en 70 | 33,683 10} 9,073 58 | 24,536 2 74 

IMOreyb HANKS: Sap vkecisre . ewes cabe sok 6 230 1 Ohler Pate 2 Eee 5 221 
No Information...... 1 9). BURR SE Se aes, | 1 9 
SLOTS] eee Ae eed 7 415¢ | 40.480 25 9,895 109 | 29,822 16 763 



































Ninety-six per cent of the workers in 
this industry were employed in plants 
which closed down for a vacation period. 
More than 85 per cent were in those which 
shut down for two weeks, and about 11 
per cent in those which shut down for one 
week. 


Statutory Holidays.—Almost all of the 
employees in the Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies Industry were in plants which 
observed 5 or more statutory holidays in 
1950 (Table III). Ninety-one per cent of 
the workets were in those plants which 
observed 8 statutory holidays and a further 
5 per cent were in those which observed 
7 holidays. 


Less than 4 per cent of the employees 
in the industry, most of whom were located 
in Ontario, were not paid for any of the 
observed statutory holidays unless these 
days were worked. LHighty-three per cent 
of the workers were paid for 8 statutory 
holidays when not worked, and about 5 
per cent each were paid for 6 and 7 
observed holidays. In Quebec a higher 
proportion of the workers were paid for 
all of the observed statutory holidays than 
in Ontario. 

There was almost no change in the 
numbers of observed and paid statutory 
holidays during the year previous to the 
1950 survey. 


Rest and Wash-up Periods.—About 54 
per cent of the workers in the industry 
were permitted regular rest periods and 46 
per cent were permitted regular wash-up 
periods (Table IV). Most of those receiv- 
ing recognized rest periods, about 80 per 
cent, were given two 10-minute periods, and 
a further 12 per cent were given one 10- 
minute period daily. 





There was more variation in the number 
and length of the recognized wash-up 
periods. Forty per cent of the workers 
receiving these wash-up periods were given 
one 5-minute period daily, 26 per cent were 
given two 5-minute periods, and 22 per 
cent were given two periods of less than 
5 minutes each. 


Shift Differentials——Approximately 11 
per cent of the workers in the Electrical 
Apparatus and Supplies Industry were 
reported to be on an other than day shift 
at the time of the 1950 survey, about 8 
per cent of whom were on the 2nd or 
afternoon shift and 3 per cent on the 3rd 
or night shift (Table V). 


Almost all of these extra-shift employees 
were paid a wage differential for their 
shift work. About 46 per cent of the 
workers receiving a wage bonus for work 
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on the afternoon shift were paid 6 cents 
an hour, 23 per cent were paid 5 cents 
an hour and‘almost 20 per cent were paid 
an extra 10 per cent of their regular wage. 

Just under 60 per cent-of the workers 
on the night shift were paid a shift bonus 
of from 6 to 10 cents an hour, with 22 per 
cent being paid 6 cents. About one-third 
of the workers were paid a bonus of 10 
per cent of their wage. 


TABLE IV.—REST AND WASH-UP 
PERIODS IN THE ELECTRICAL 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER 1950 


nnn nn nee EEE Ens 


Number of Plant 














Number and Length of Rest Workers 
and Wash-up Periods Beat Washtup 
Periods | Periods 
One period of: 
 TMINUGOS cere custo chai oeeerel| | rere sTetette 7,740 
1O minutes cashes gece artis 2,679 178 
@yaek: hee ator Gea aC oo poe 211 INP 
Two periods of: 
IM Ssey leven Giisaenblvecl, oaaoacamnol|leoncs.400% 4,067 
SH MIINUCES ek eee ele ce ol melas yell Choke eee 4,766 
WO sisutsheydss|oeenes oot o sao e oo 17, 211 86 
US MINUGES sana ementele shertelstey ste S73 Ce eee 
Otheree se oes ttle see voe 713 154 
OtherkperiodsS tere ac eae a teeicte iota 74 511 
Informally permitted ..........+.+++ 24 840 
[Rotal tetris cia ener 21,790 18,614 
Allowed to part of plant only........ 130 Alita seat hore 
Not allowed or information not 
THA IOTUG Bs SRDS OO AR AEDS ECO. 18, 560 21,866 
Total acd. there eee 40, 480 40, 480 





TABLE V.—SHIFT DIFFERENTIALS IN 
THE ELECTRICAL APPARATUS AND 
SUPPLIES INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


aD 


Number of Plant 
Workers 


“ond shift | 3rd shift 


Shift Differential 





Cents per hour: 


Wess thankorcents a. aeenenae 18 1 

Di Genta yess pattie cee renin nee 698 68 

GiCeNtS sac. ceases eats 1,409 288 

i to, 10) cents? ,....... see atee 176 501 
Per cent: 

YAR rok Ansas aooeienrin coe ames aunt 107 "ae eee 

Arne aerate rach tee te aeia ie icirea 1 592 442 

Othendiferentitlese ence eter S642 eee 

Total paves sndec coke ooh 3,036 1,300 


No differential paid or no 
information reported.............. 79 9 
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WAGES, HOURS AND WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN THE NON-FERROUS METAL PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950° 


The following article presents information on hours and working 
conditions of plant employees engaged in the smelting, refining 


or manufacture of products of non-ferrous metals. 


These non- 


ferrous metals include lead, zinc, aluminum, nickel, copper, 
magnesium, gold and silver. 


Average hourly wage rates for many representative occupations 
in the brass and copper products industry are also presented 


below. 


The majority of workers in the Non- 
ferrous Metal Products Industry were 
normally working 45 hours a week or less 
at October 1, 1950, although more than 
one-third were reported on a 48-hour week. 
Time and one-half was the predominant 
rate for overtime work after standard daily 
or weekly hours and for work on Sundays, 
but double time was the predominant pay- 
ment for work on statutory holidays. 

Most of the workers were in plants which 
gave an initial vacation with pay of one 
week after a year of employment and two 
weeks with pay after, mainly, 5 years. 
About one-third of the workers were in 
plants which also gave a further vacation 
of three weeks with pay, generally after 
25 years of employment. Plants employing 
40 per cent of the employees were closed 
down for a vacation period in 1950. 

Ninety-five per cent of the employees 
were in plants which observed from 6 to 
9 statutory holidays and 57 per cent were 
in those which paid for 6 to 8 of the holi- 
days when these days were not worked. 


About one-half of the plant employees 
were given regular daily rest periods and 
one-third were given regular wash-up 
periods. Almost all of the workers on 
extra-shift operations were paid a wage 
differential for their shift work. 

Average hourly wage rates for 19 repre- 
sentative occupations in the Brass and 
Copper Products Industry ranged from 89 
cents for Labourers to $1.38 for Elec- 





*Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1950 conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
wage rates (straight-time earnings for piece-workers) 
and certain conditions of work in their establish- 
ments during the last pay period preceding October 
1, 1950. 


tricians. The wage rates generally aver- 
aged lower in Quebec than in Ontario, and 
lower in Montreal than in Toronto. 

The survey of the Non-ferrous Metal 
Products Industry in 1950 covered some 
165 establishments employing 27,262 plant 
workers. About 40 per cent of these 
workers were engaged in non-ferrous metal 
smelting and refining, 25 per cent in the 
manufacture of brass and copper products, 
20 per cent aluminum products, and the 
remainder producing jewellery and silver- 
ware, white metal alloys, or miscellaneous 
non-ferrous metal products. The non- 
ferrous metals include lead, zinc, aluminum, 
nickel, magnesium, gold, silver cadmium, 
tin and cobalt. 


Just under one-half of the workers were 
employed in Ontario, about 35 per cent in 
Quebec and 11 per cent in British Columbia. 
A small proportion of workers, about 2 
per cent, were reported in New Brunswick, 
Manitoba and Alberta. Eight per cent of 
the employees included in the survey were 
women. 





Average Wage Rates.—Average hourly 
wage rates and the 80 per cent ranges of 
hourly rates are shown in Table I for 19 
representative occupations in the Brass and 
Copper Products division of the Non- 
ferrous Metal Products Industry. Averages 
for Canada as a whole, together with 
averages and ranges for the provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario and the cities of 
Montreal and Toronto, are presented in 
this table. 

Electricians were paid the highest average 
hourly rate at October 1950, the Canada 
average being $1.38; and Tool and Die 
Makers were paid the next highest average 
rate, $1.34 for Canada as a whole. The 
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average rate for Labourers, 89 cents, was 
the lowest Canada average of the 19 
selected occupations listed in Table I. 

In general, the average wage rates were 
lower in Quebec than in Ontario and, com- 
paring the two cities shown, were lower in 
Montreal than in Toronto. 


The Normal Work Week.—The majority 
of plant employees in the Non-ferrous 
Metal Products Industry, just under 60 per 
cent, were normally working 45 hours a 
week or less at the time of the 1950 survey 
(Table II). However, the largest single 
group of workers, 37 per cent, were reported 
on a 48-hour week. About 30 per cent 
of the employees were normally working 44 
or 45 hours a week, and about the same 
proportion were working less than 44 hours. 


Most of the workers reported on a 48- 
hour week were located in Quebec. In that 
province about 77 per cent of the workers 
were on a normal 48-hour week and a 
further 17 per cent were on a 44- or 45- 
hour week. In Ontario, more than three- 
quarters of the employees were normally 
working 45 hours a week or less, with about 
43 per cent working 44 or 45 hours. Almost 
19 per cent of the workers in Ontario were 
on a 48-hour week. Most of the workers 
in British Columbia were reported to be 
working a normal week of 42 hours. 





Fifty-seven per cent of the plant workers 
-were reported on a 5-day week in 1950, an 
increase from 48 per cent a year earlier. 
Almost all of the employees on a 5-day 
week were working 45 hours a week or less, 
with 40 per cent working 40 hours and 28 


the workers in British Columbia and 70 
per cent in Ontario were reported on a 
5-day week, whereas less than one-quarter 
of the workers in Quebec were reported in 
this group. 


Overtime Payment.—One and _ one-half 
times the regular wage was the general 
payment for work after standard daily or 
weekly hours and for work on Sunday (or 
the 7th working day where the operation 
is continuous). Double time for work on 
Sunday, however, was reported paid by 
establishments employing more than 12 per 
cent of the workers. 

Double time was predominant overtime 
payment for work on statutory holidays. 
About 60 per cent of the workers were 
employed in establishments which paid 
double time for work on statutory holi- 
days; and 15 per cent were in those which 
paid two and one-half times the regular 
rates for work done on these holidays. 


Annual Vacations with Pay.—Almost all 
of the employees in the Non-ferrous Metal 
Products Industry, for which information 
on vacations was received in 1950, were in 
establishments which reported an initial 
vacation period of one week with pay, 
mainly after a year of employment (Table 
ITI). Most of the remainder were in those 
which reported an initial vacation of two 
weeks with pay. 

About 88 per cent of the workers were 
employed in establishments which increased 
the period of vacation with pay as the 
worker’s term of employment continued. 
Almost all of these workers could become 








per cent 45 hours. 


About 93 per cent of 


eligible for a vacation of two weeks with 


TABLE I.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN THE NON-FERROUS METAL PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 





















































Canada Quebec Ontario Eek Other Provinces 
Normal Weekly Hours a --- - — = 
Kstab-| Plant | Estab-| Plant | Estab-| Plant | Estab-| Plant | Estab-| Plant 
lish- | Work-|_lish- Work- lish- Work- lish- | Work- lish- Work- 
ments ers ments ers ments ers ments ers ments ers 
Establishments on a 
5-Day Week 
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pay, generally after 5 years of employ- 
ment, and about 40 per cent of this group 
could have their paid vacation period 
further increased to three weeks, mainly 
after 25 years. A small number of workers 
could become eligible for a vacation of four 
weeks with pay after long service with the 
company. 

Ten per cent of the workers in Quebec, 
35 per cent in Ontario and 86 per cent in 
British Columbia are in the group which 
could become eligible for a maximum vaca- 
tion of three weeks with pay. 

During the previous year there was little 
change in the annual vacation with pay 
policy in this industry. However, there was 
some increase, 21 to 32 per cent, in the 
proportion of workers who could receive 
three weeks with pay after longer periods 
of employment. 

Plants employing 40 per cent of the 
workers in the industry were reported to 
be closed down for a vacation period. 
About 43 per cent of these workers were 
employed in those plants which closed down 


for one week, about 45 per cent in those 
which closed down for two weeks, and the 
remainder in those which closed down for 
other periods. 


Statutory Holidays.—All of the employees 
in the Non-ferrous Metal Products Indus- 
try were employed in establishments which 
observed 3 or more statutory holidays in 
1950, with 95 per cent in those observing 
6 to 9 days (Table IV). Plants employing 
the largest group of workers, one-third, 
reported observing 8 statutory holidays, 
while those employing the next largest 
groups, about one-quarter each, reported 
6 and 9 days. 

Slightly more than one-half of the 
workers in Quebec were in plants which 
observed 9 statutory holidays, about the 
same proportion in Ontario were in those 
which observed 8 holidays, and 85 per 
cent in British Columbia in plants which 
observed 6 such days. 

These statutory holidays are the number 
of days when the establishment is normally 
not operating because of Federal, Pro- 





TABLE TI.—ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE NON-FERROUS METAL 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 
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Canada Quebec Ontario British Other Provinces 
Columbia 
Length of Vacation and = 
Service Requirement Estab-| Plant | Estab- | Plant | Estab-| Plant | Estab-| Plant | Estab-| Plant 
lish- | Work- | lish- | Work- | lish- | Work- | lish- | Work- | lish- | Work- 
ments ers ments ers ments ers ments ers ments ers 
INITIAL VACATION 

One Week with Pay after:...... 151 | 26,488 40 9,789 91 | 12,068 1g 8,329 if 617 

Mess than! yearkias.eneoee 22 1,964 8 892 12 EIU (see Sel tree Seen 2 Hil 

I SVS EIT ee ave anisias eee ER ele 126 | 28,927 32 8, 897 Thay |) VR a 13 3,329 5 540 

Service not specified....... 3 4570. aoe. Sl Ae ee 3 457014 oR has Peete ale ca eee eee ee 
Between One and Two Weeks... 1 25 a ID BO Ae A ate Sele ecucresee Ree few ty de ace togele eek loners 
Two Weeks with Pay after:...... 11 868 Zz 230 & 578 1 (AMR Merrroicid cual Gimbede oo 

hess than, tvear. ese ee 2 UP Ae aactelle sat oe 1 35 1 (cto Wee acai idl Geka Stic c 

UNSEAT acct bike cul wroteon 7 589 1 75 6 aE ee eee Soren nee Al OES S-Ats.ctoll Pyar cig 

Service not specified....... 2 179 1 155 il 2 eRe On| ae ee tal Ke oes cre locke SP Gs 

Total Aer eer rere 163 | 27,181 43 | 10,044 99 | 13,126 14 3,394 7 617 
MaxIMUM VACATION 
Two Weeks with Pay after:..... if 14,739 20 7,229 68 7,818 2 57 3 140 

Less than 5 years........... 20 1,712 9 388 16 1,258 1 30 il 36 

DEV GALS by ay a aeth. aie kre hs ene 49 | 12,808 11 841 35 5, 836 1 27 2 104 

More than 5 years.......... 2 eA excite eect 2 DIG knot tale} plus tink laa oeeen eee eee 
Three Weeks with Pay after:.... 24 | 8,566 4 1,024 15 4,551 3 2,914 2 77 

DD V GATS ter ae eee ee ea: 17 7,674 1,024 8’ | 3,659 3} 2,914 2 77 

Othenpentodsea seen sere 7 892) oe ees eect cet 7 BOD). coal teeta eee aa ere | concen eee 
Four Weeks with Pay after:..... 

ZOMbO\a Ob VCALS ya migae arts ae ere 3 484 1 826 2 DES Se aprsjanallt Seem llncare aretere coll eateeein tee 
Other Vacation Periods........ 1 52 1 OA OA, 2 thc ARE, tc P| PO lS it, chy Sera Redeltie ches ri6 
Initial Vacation Maintained.... 57 3,340 we Luss 29 1,104 i) 423 2 400 

One week with pay......... 48 | 2,774 14 1 lite: 24 58 8 358 2 400 

Between 1 and 2 weeks..... 1 25 1 A aes ctl ty yen ora PRE 8 Sah eee A etre Rares cht Wage Be 5 

Two weeks with pay....... 8 541 2 230 5) 246 1 60.21 Se ae eae eet 

Ota ne tee eke, ee 163 | 27,181 43 | 10,044 99 | 13,126 14 | 3,394 7 617 


tre" -. 


vincial or Municipal holidays, or religious 
holidays regularly observed by the closing 
of the plant. 

Only 6 per cent of the workers in 1950, 
compared with 14 per cent in 1949, were 
not paid for any of the observed statutory 
holidays unless these days were worked. 
About 57 per cent of the workers were 
paid for 6 to 8 of the statutory holidays 
when not worked and a further 19 per cent 
were paid for 2 holidays not worked. 





Rest and Wash-up Periods.—Forty per 
cent of the plant workers in the Non- 
ferrous Metal Products Industry were 
employed in establishments which gave 
regular rest periods, and a further 19 per 
cent were in those which reported giving 
rest periods to part of the plant only 
(Table V). More than one-half of the 
workers given recognized rest periods 
received two 10-minute periods daily. 


About one-third of the 


workers were 
Almost all of this latter group were reported to be given regular wash-up 
employed in Quebec plants. periods. The largest group of these 


Sixty per cent of the workers in Quebec 
were paid for 2 or 3 statutory holidays, 
82 per cent in Ontario were paid for 6, 7 
or 8 days, and 85 per cent in British 
Columbia were paid for 6 holidays when 
not worked. 

During the year previous to the 1950 
survey there was an increase in the propor- 
tion of employees being paid for some or 
all of the observed statutory holidays when 
not worked, as mentioned above, and a few 
increases in the number of these holidays 
being paid for. For example, one-quarter 
of the workers were paid for 7 or more 
statutory holidays in 1950 compared with 
about 14 per cent in 1949. 


workers, about 36 per cent, were given two 
5-minute wash-up periods; and about 30 
per cent of the workers were given a single 
wash-up period daily, of from 5 to 15 
minutes. 


Shift Differentials —Just under  one- 
quarter of the workers in the industry were 
reported on extra-shift operations at the 
time of the 1950 survey, 14 per cent on the 
2nd (afternoon) shift and 10 per cent on 
the 8rd (night) shift. 


Eighty-eight per cent of the workers on 
the afternoon shift and more than 96 per 
cent of those on the night shift were 
reported paid a wage differential for this 





TABLE IV.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN THE 
NON-FERROUS METAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 








































































































Canada Quebec Ontario British Other Provinces 
; Columbia 
Number of Statutory - —— 
Holidays Observed Estab-| Plant | Estab-| Plant | Estab-| Plant | Estab-| Plant | Estab- | Plant 
lish- | Work- | lish- | Work- | lish- | Work- | lish- | Work lish- | Work- 
ments ers ments ers ments ers ments ers ments ers 

Messy thane Giest eee 3 <- eae 8 881 Be 535 6 DAG lace tat lhee a care ee [RU cerned eer eae oe 

Gane eae cs. Bi ae 23 | 7,047 9 916 We) |p Sy Bey 1 Dy SSa | Pe reeee nro, eens 4 

Ge Oe et ten A 241 3,334 12 SVE 11 2,008 1 DO). Lee Ae eae 

Oe ers Sets © See ee 72 | 9,036 9 1,804 58 | 6,964 4 206 1 62 

Ue PES <A hte oa 27.| 6,442 6 | 5,179 10 543 a 278 4 442 

Oren: han: Oieeae ft, eee oo 9 441 5 293 1 18 1 17 2 113 

THORN wots Sees ora are 163 | 27,181 43 | 10,044 99 | 13,126 14} 3,394 7 617 

Number of Statutory 
Holidays Paid For When 

Not Worked 

INOUTEY ecigeh- pire Bae ae ae 441 | 1,687 14 815 15 500 8 216 4 156 

Ea Bel care ae 5 302 1 163 4 NBO Sl vars cseacese salto teachechc- Serer ca ioe tat ee ee 

Oh, eet Rae a ae 7 | 5,022 4] 4,984 3 BO. ik cereal lees = ce Satoh hn ceeecera | ere eee 

Bo GAR Me nes Sete 9 | 1,192 oD 1,019 4 DAS ig hoy erereyeavaal otayoha acces ote coke taletone, | aactatce tees 

ci AAC Se, eet P|) SIBRYRy il 529 6 be Rodel heer cs PARE liso ARE [ea Men ed [3 eter 

a, £53 Se 9 | 1,062 3 737 4 2a 2 Shee tanks SINR ARE oRe oN 

Gare eee Sele ee 27.| 9,365 6 672 20 | 5,809 1 De OOA eri Ste pkerochl etic eae 

es a cra RR Pa 8 | 2,571 3 535 Dia AROS Gi escotd sueteills- ctor herero. ol (uerere ote lieittcre ereracs 

Lo cif caer eh een od 37 | 3,542 4 551 31 2,804 2 1S eeepc ees 

WSoyTegil avons Us hee ea eee ee 12 640 2 39 6 121 1 19 3 461 

IGHUTOrMAtIONY ne sicsen eae 1 AQT eye Dee Pe 1 ADL Teper Sel sees |S brace here eM Re te cerseets 

ED Oval aye: < a osetia 163 | 27,181 43 | 10,044 99 | 13,126 14 3,394 fi 617 








TABLE V.—REST AND WASH-UP 
PERIODS IN THE NON-FERROUS 
METAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER 1950 





Number of Plant 

















Number and Length of Rest Workers 
and Wash-up Periods 
Rest Wash-up 
Periods | Periods 
One period of: 
Arathi esters hocks POL on eeeed loin sania 947 
[Quin tes aa asehe tear 987 610 
[US rinUtes ete as eho ere 1,007 1,170 
Others. ees ee eee 39 140 
Two periods of: 
Bimini tbesete pee eee eer cies 24 3,251 
Aim inutess, sevens eile 6, 426 863 
lls \eTanvanhy hese Guaded oddh otoneicmode 946 192 
Others eete ae ee eee 538 1,416 
Other periods........++++++2-++--+-- 798 462 
Informally permitied.........+.-+++. 155 113 
MO tale ch aeeteccy yer rskepes or 10, 920 9, 164 
Allowed to part of plant only........ 5,076 454 
Not allowed or information” net 
PEDONLED ae eats ce) koyeieleiesictelnioiot st 11, 266 17, 644 
@ Woy ial Nae ee Starrioadr.d Gece 27, 262 27, 262 


shift work (Table VI). The majority of 
workers receiving a shift differential were 
paid a bonus of 5 cents an hour or less, 
although about 30 per cent of those on the 
night shift were paid a bonus of from 7 to 
10 cents an hour. 


TABLE VI.—SHIFT DIFFERENTIALS 
IN THE NON-FERROUS METAL 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 
1950 








Number of Plant 
Workers 


2nd shift | 3rd Shift 


Shift Differential 








Cents per hour: 





eseetivsn 4acen tenner pane i aleyy 1,046 
4: CONUSH then: Ree ne cia nae easiest 1,102 47 
RICENCS- A Samet ies ee OE Ome 875 570 
Tato: LONGUS aoe aides Sei = tiers 16 757 
Per cent 
DLO sto Al OC ee pee ease oe eek 216 4 
Othersduferential jweee see er ae 14 165 
A Wout} en A Re achat Rees 3,360 2,589 
No differential paid or no 
information reported........-.+++++- 456 100 
Totaleon sift amseces. ere 3, 816 2,689 
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WAGE RATES IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, OCTOBER, 1950 


A check of the data used as a basis for compiling the table on wage rates in the Construction industry indicates the 


need of revision in certain rates, mostly in Ontario and the Western provinces. 


the latter part of Table I on page 868 of the June issue: 


The following table replaces, therefore, 

















Average Wage Rates per Hour 


























Locality SS 
Electricians} Painters Plasterers | Plumbers taser ie Labourers 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Quebec— 
dbencial stihialancctas Ges oebann ome cabs on oF 1.10 1.00 1.30 1.10 11) 80 
Ontario— 
‘Belleville..2 2 sete ae bookie cee al) 1.00 1.65 1.40 1.40 Bie 
Brantionda: soho he See ec eee iL Bas 1.00 1230 1.50 95 .85 
lem Wrilbepanie es. boooh cegaeoaoma he sho ac a0 1.20 1.70 1.55 1.55 .90 
Gitelp lie ers Pes eee oe eb een 1.05 1.00 1.30 1.45 1.00 .85 
Lari GONG eee bheebaslonn Rieck else nr ere 1.65 1.30 1.90 170 1.45 .90 
(RG TeVERI Mey ees Suesoa pS demas obs pe LBs 1.15 1.50 1.40 1,20 75 
CTECHENET so eee eines 2+ Ieee: 1.20 1.00 1.50 1.60 ite .90 
(ON COM yeh ak Hee ns ena ee it Gf) 1.10 1.90 165 1.31 .85 
CORES WASe ne or Ren Cees 1.50 1.10 1.50 1.70 1.57 He 
Peterborough. eae Cee eee 0) 1.00 1.50 Las, e25 80 
PorteArthurs 0 ecsn ee oeioae se i) 1k 48) 170 1 fi) 50 .90 
Ste@atharines*: Mert cee eae eee 1.30 1.00 1.50 1.60 1.50 85 
MPOTOntO2S ©. ce or atace: core » ets) il {0} 2.00 1.85 1.85 95 
Windsor...... ae Neer e hic tenpe at ye ete | ao 1.92 a 1.70 1.85 ik 7 105 
Manitoba— 
STAN G ON Geer noon mero eee ee 1.30 1.20 1.50 oo 1.10 80 
WINn DOS yey cetera etot ioe cant ase 1.50 1.20 75 1.65 1.10 .80 
Saskatchewan— 
IMECOSC RULE ete ict. eras Tires Bias aes ih 1K) iL 1G) 1.50 1253 eos Bui) 
Princesa hentia oe Aeon 1.10 90 ies 1.30 e200 Sits) 
RODIN A ce a caso psere claro tueieuee, talein oaarananey= 1.50 1 70) 1.55 iieso .85 
Saskatoon. a1.5 or eter ahah terete: 1.40 1.10 iL, taf) 1.50 1.10 .85 
Alberta— 
Gal Paryay ee ach ober yk meee R55 1235 1.75 1.60 1.60 95 
PE dinontonss st ceo + eaten eee 1.70 1.30 1.85 1.70 1.60 .98 
MeaICINE ELAbe: yee al bay sete oe ee eee eso 1.00 iL 8355 1525 ie20 80 
eth brid zewwstae att a hee ara cheer 1.40 1.10 1.50 1.40 eo 0) .85 
British Columbia— 
Pincers Upei tae cease een eee 1.70 1525 1.75 1.70 1.60 1.10 
Vn COUVGT or dare facies ot eee ooo operate Lars 1.50 1.85 1.75 1.80 1.20 
Wi CLOLIEIAET Eat he ei eee eo 1.45 te 75 1.65 1.73 1.18 











ee a a a a ee ee eS SS 


1 Carpenters 1.50 


2 Bricklayers and Masons 1.95; Carpenters 1.75 


3 Bricklayers and Masons 1.80. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING* 


Cost-of-Living Index 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-hving index increased 1:9 per cent 
between June 1 and July 3 to reach 187-6 
as compared to 184-1 for the previous 
month. ‘The increase was almost entirely 
due to foods which advanced 4-1 per cent 
to 249-7. Increases were concentrated in 
meat, eggs and fresh vegetables, and it is 
estimated that at least one-half of the 
advance in the food index was seasonal in 
nature. Increases in eggs, potatoes and 
carrots which accounted for over one-third 
of the advance followed the usual course 
of June prices for these items. Changes 
in meats, particularly pork, were larger 
than seasonal. 

All groups other than foods added only 

0-2 per cent to the rise in the total index. 
The fuel and light index rose 0:7 per cent 
to 147-2 following increases in coal and 
coke in Quebec and Ontario. Small and 
scattered increases in the clothing group 
advanced this index 0-2 per cent to 202-9. 
Home furnishings and services also rose 
0-2 per cent to reach 197-4. Slightly 
higher prices for drug and personal care 
items, hospitals, tobaceo and newspapers 
moved the miscellaneous index 0:9 per 
cent higher to 142-2. Rents were not 
surveyed during July and the index 
remained unchanged at 139-8, 

From August 1939 to July 1951, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 86:1 
per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities, June, 1951 
Cost-of-living indexes for the eight 
regional centres registered further increases 
between May and June, coinciding with 
the advance in the Dominion index. 
Higher food prices lent principal support, 
although clothing and home furnishings 
and light costs were steady at all centres, 
Among foods seasonal strength was noted 
for eggs and fresh vegetables, while meats 
and dairy products were higher also. 
Fruits were slightly easier, due mainly to 
a decrease in oranges. The quarterly 


survey of rents which occurred in June 
was reflected in advances for all rental 
series except that for Saskatoon. Fuel 


and light costs were steady at all centres, 
while changes in miscellaneous items were 
narrow. 

Between May 1 and June 1 composite 
city cost-of-living index changes were: 
Montreal +3-2 to 190*4; Vancouver +2.4 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 
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to 185:3; Halifax. +2-1 to 171-5; Saint 
John +1:9 to 179-3; Winnipeg +1-7 to 
177-4; Toronto +1-3 to 179-9; Saskatoon 
+1-3 to 180-3; and Edmonton +1-1 to 
176: 4. 


Wholesale Prices, May, 1951 

The General Wholesale Price Index 
receded 0:1 per cent to 241-9 in May, 
the first decline in this series since October 
1950. Of the eight major groups, Textile 
Products and Vegetable Products showed a 
downward tendency, while the remaining 
six groups recorded fractional gains. Tex- 
tile Products moved down 2°5 per cent 
to 316-5, as a continuance of declines from 
peak levels in raw wool, worsted yarns 


and woollen cloth more than offset in- 
creases in cotton thread, wool blankets 
and nylon hosiery. Vegetable Products 


eased 0-8 per cent to 220-0, in response 
to decreases, chiefly in grains, vegetable 
oils and raw rubber, which outweighed 
advances in sugar and livestock feeds. 
Among group increases, Iron and _ its 
Products led with a gain of 0-9 per cent 
to 206°4, which was due entirely to in- 
creases in steel and cast-iron scrap. 
Advances in hogs, cured meats, eggs and 
leather footwear combined to raise 
Animal Products 0-8 per cent to 299-1; 
within the same classification fishery 
products, hides and skins, poultry and fats 
moved down. Non-metallic minerals in- 
creased 0:4 per cent to 169-6, influenced 
by price increases in petroleum products, 
glassware and sewer pipe. Scattered in- 
creases among drug and paint materials 
raised the Chemical Products index 0-3 
per cent to 188-0. Gains of 0:2 per cent 
were recorded by Non-ferrous metals at 
176-3 and Wood Products at 294-3. 
Among important commodity price in- 
creases between April and May were the 
following: onions, No. 1 Ontario, 26-9 per 
cent, woollen blankets 26-7 per cent, 
camphor gum 23-3 per cent, steel scrap, 
heavy melting, 19:2 per cent, raw sugar, 
Montreal, 16-2 per ‘cent, lubricating oil 
14-9 per cent, cotton thread 13-3 per cent, 
pork carcass, Winnipeg, 12:2 per cent, 
lamb carcass, Toronto, 11-1 per cent, eges, 
Grade A large, Calgary, 10-9 per cent, hogs, 
B1 dressed, Toronto, 9:0 per cent. Price 
decreases in the same period were recorded 
as follows: worsted yarn, 2 ply 18s 50s, 
20-0 per cent, potatoes, Winnipeg, 17:8 
per cent, crushed stone, Montreal, 16-1 per 
cent, cocoanut oil 15:1 per cent, raw wool, 
New Zealand 50/56s, 12-9 per cent, 
quinine sulphate 12-9 per cent, wool cloth 
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COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM JANUARY 1946 
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12-7 per cent, halibut, frozen, 12:5 per 
cent,’ flax, No. 1 CW 10-6 per cent, raw 
wool, domestic eastern bright, 9°2 per cent. 

The index of Canadian Farm Product 
prices at terminal markets eased -04 per 
cent to 256°5. Field Products dropped 


2-5 per cent to 177-0, largely in response 
to lower prices for eastern grains and hay. 
Increases in livestock and eggs _ out- 
weighed recessions in raw wool prices to 
raise the Animal Products index 1-4 per 
cent to 336°1. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Canada, June, 1951* 


There was a sharp increase in strike 
activity, the number of strikes and _ lock- 
cuts, the workers involved and the resulting 
time loss being substantially above the 
figures for the previous month and _ for 
June, 1950. The high time loss in June 
has increased the cumulative loss for the 
first six months of this year by more than 
65,000 days above the total for the first 
half of last year. The question of in- 
creased wages was the most pressing demand 
of the month. Of the 52 strikes and lock- 
outs in existence, 35 stoppages arose out 
of disputes over wage increases, involved 
80 per cent of the total workers and caused 
93 per cent of the total loss. Three of 
the largest stoppages, which involved half 
the total workers and caused 70 per cent 
of the total loss, were rubber factory 
workers at Bowmanville and New Toronto, 
Ont., sewing machine factory workers at 
St. Johns, P.Q., and screw and gear factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont. 

Preliminary figures for June, 1951, show 
52 strikes and lockouts in existence, in- 
volving 13,641 workers, with a time loss 
of 128,150 days, as compared with 39 
strikes and lockouts in May, 1951, with 
6,560 workers involved and a loss of 34,902 
days. In June, 1950, there were 27 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 2,767 workers, and 
a loss of 29,692 days. 

For the first six months of 1951 pre- 
liminary figures show 139 strikes and lock- 
outs, with 36,247 workers involved and a 
loss of 223,501 man-working days. In the 
same period in 1950 there were 83 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 17,567 workers, and 
a loss of 157,935 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in June, 1951, was 0°15 per cent 
of the estimated working time, as com- 
pared with 0:04 per cent in May, 1951; 
0-03 per cent in June, 1950; 0°04 per cent 
for the first six months of 1951; and 0-03 
per cent for the first six months of 1950. 

Of the 52 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence during the month, six were settled 
in favour of the workers, 10 in favour of 
the employers, nine were compromise 
settlements and 10 were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month 17 
strikes and lockouts were recorded as 
unterminated. 

The record does not include minor 
strikes such as are defined in another 
paragraph nor does it include strikes and 
lockouts about which information has been 
received indicating that employment condi- 
tions are no longer affected but which the 
unions concerned have not declared ter- 
minated. Strikes of this nature which are 
still in progress are: compositors, etc., at 
Winnipeg, Man., which commenced on 
November 8, 1945, and at Ottawa and 
Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, Alta., on 
May 30, 1946; cotton and rayon under- 
wear factory workers at Sherbrooke, P.Q., 
May 11, 1950; laundry machinery factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., June 16, 1950; 
cleaners and dyers at Toronto, Ont., 
October 4, 1950; and bookbinders at 
Toronto, Ont., February 20, 1951. 





Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazerTte from 
month to month. Statistics given in the 
annual review issued as a supplement to 
the Lasour Gazette for April, 1951, and in 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


this article are taken, as far as possible, 
from the government publications of the 
countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
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involving stoppages of work and_ gives 
some details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in April, 1951, was 176 and 14 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 190 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 46,100 workers involved 
and a time loss of 153,000 working days 
was caused. 

Of the 176 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in April, 20, directly 
involving 5,300 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages, and 65, 
directly involving 12,600 workers, on other 
wage questions; three, directly involving 
200 workers, on questions as to working 
hours; 380, directly involving 7,300 workers, 
on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 55, directly 
involving 2,200 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; two, 
directly involving 1,500 workers on ques- 
tions of trade union principle; and one, 


directly involving 100 workers, was in 
support of workers invoived in another 


dispute. 


New Zealand 


For the year 1950, there were 129 strikes, 
involving 89,792 workers, directly and 
indirectly, with a time loss of 271,475 man- 
days. Figures for the fourth quarter. of 
1950, show 24 strikes with 22,130 workers 
directly and indirectly involved, and a 
time loss of 110,394 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for May, 1951, show 
400 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 150,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes 
and lockouts in progress during the month 
was 1,750,000 man-days. Corresponding 
figures for April, 1951, are 350 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 165,000 workers with a 
time loss of 1,850,000. days. 





SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED RECENTLY 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF 


LABOUR, OTTAWA’ 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations: listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their, institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GaAzerte. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


1. AMERICAN ARBITRATION ASSOCIATION. 
Standards for Commercial Arbitration. 
New York, Bernheimer Arbitration Educa- 
ten ind 951s 5 Pd 2. 


2. SHARP, IAN G. Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration in Great Britain. London, 


George .Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1950. 
Pp. 466. 

Dust Explosion 

3. GREAT BRITAIN. Factory DeEparr- 


MENT. Dust Explosions in Factories: the 
* List No. 39. 
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Protection of Elevator Casings by Pres- 
sure Relief Vents, by K. C. Brown. 
London, 1951. Pp. 15. 

4. GREAT BriTAIn. Factory  Depart- 
MENT. A Review of the Present Methods 
of Testing Industrial Dusts for Inflamma- 
bility, by IK. C. Brown. London, 1951. 
Pps: 


Economic Conditions 


5. Evuis, Howarp Syivester. - American 
Economic Aid to Hurope: the Record and 


the Future. Toronto, Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, 1951. Pp. 24. 

6. MircHELL, Wersitey CLarr. What 
Happens During Business Cycles; A 
Progress Report. New York, 1951. 
Pp. 386: 

7. NEWFOUNDLAND. Royat ComMISSION 


ON THE Cost or LiviInG In NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Report. St. John’s, Evening Telegram, 
ltd} 1950, Pp. 111. 

8. SLICHTER, SUMMER HuvBER. 
Ahead for American Business. 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1951. Ppecis, 


9. TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND. Com- 
MITTEE ON Economic SraBiuization. Defence 


What’s 
Ist edition. 


Without Inflation, by Albert G. Hart, with 
Recommendations of the Committee on 
Economic Stabilization. New York, 1951. 
Pp. 186. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


10. CONFERENCE ON HEALTH AND WELFARE 
AND Pension PLANS, Cuicaco, 1951. Pro- 
ccedings sponsored by the Chicago 
Federation of Labour held January 9, 1951, 


Congress Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. Chicago, 
Chicago Federation of Labour, 1951. 
Poa: 


11. New York (State). DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR. Division OF RESEARCH AND 
Statistics. Union and Union Management 
Administered Health Insurance Plans in 
New York State, January, 1951. New York, 
POol Pp: bo ; 

12. Strona, JAY V. Employee Benefit 
Plans in Operation. Washington, Bureau 
of National Affairs, 1951. Pp. 348. 


Employment Management 


13. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Constructive Discipline in Industry; A 
Study of Current Practices and Trends in 
Maintaining Orderly Relationships between 
Management and Men. New York, 1943. 
Rp.-d6, 


14. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Manual of Employment Interviewing. 
New York, 1946. Pp. 75. 


15. DarTNELL 
Working Condition Clauses Covering 
Hourly Workers in 300 Plants. Special 
Investigation. Chicago, 1951. 1 volume. 


CorPORATION, CHICAGO. 


16. InLINoIS. UNIVERSITY. COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 


Office Work Standards, by Robert L. 
Peterson. Urbana, University of Illinois, 
Pole ps. 24: 


17, Katz, Dante. Productivity, Super- 
vision and Morale in an Office Situation, 


by Daniel Katz, Nathan Macoby and 
Nancy C. Morse. Ann Arbor, Mich., 


Institute for Social Research, University 
of Michigan, 1950. 1 volume. 
18. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


Boarp. Hxperience with Employee Attilude 
Surveys, by S. Avery Raube. New York, 
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19. NationAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Personnel Administration in the 
Small Company, by Geneva Seybold. 
New York, 1951. Pp. 92. 

20. PuBLic ADMINISTRATION SERVICE, 


Cuicaco. Counselling in Personnel Work: 
1945-1949; An Annotated Bibliography, 
compiled by Paul 8. Burnham and Stuart 
H. Palmer. Chicago, 1951. Pp. 39. 


New Bruns- 
wick, NJ., Institute or MANAGEMENT 
AND Lasor RELATIONS. The- + Joint 
Employee Rating Plan of the P. J. Ritter 
Company and Local 56, Meat and Cannery 
Workers: Union, AFL, by John J. Pearce, 
Jr., and D. N. Dertouzos. New Bruns- 
wick, 19515, Pp. 53. 


21. Rutrcers UNIversirty, 


Industrial Relations 

22. Fraser, Micuart. The Worker in 
Industry; A Study of the Workers’ 
Charter and the Practical Application of 
its Proposals. London, Conservative 
Political Centre, 1951. Pp. 71. 


23. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Co- 
operation between Public Authorities and 
Employers’ and Workers’ Organizations. 
Sixth item on the Agenda. Geneva, 1951. 
Ppri6s. 

24. New YorxK (Strate). 
LABOR. DIVISION OF 
Sratistics. Collective 
ments in New York State, 1950. 


L951. Pps 19: 


DEPARTMENT OF 
RESEARCH AND 
Barganing Settle- 
New York, 


Industry 


25. NEWFOUNDLAND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT Boarp. The Newfoundland Indus- 
trial Development Board and Its Work, 
1942-1949; A Record of the Activities of 
the Board prepared by H. J. Russell, 
Director, and L. J. Harnum, Secretary, and 


edited by. A. Mie iraser. “Sie iJonn’s, 
Robinson and Co., Ltd., 1951. Pp. 298. 
26. SASKATCHEWAN INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 


MENT OFFIcE. IJndustry in Saskatchewan, 
Present and Potential; A Survey of Indus- 
trial Opportunities and Development Possi- 
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Pp. 60. 


Labour Supply 


Economics 


New York, 


27. LerNER, ABBA PTACHYA. 
of Employment. 1st edition. 
McGraw-Hill, 1951. Pp. 398. 


28. U.S. Conaress. Housk. ComMMITTEH 
on AcricutturE. Farm Labor. Hearings 
before the Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Eighty-second 
Congress, first Session on H.R. 2955, a 
Bill Relating to the Stabilization of 
Defence Farm Labor and H.R. 3048, a 
Bill to amend the Agricultural Act of 


1949 Serial D. Washington, G.P.O., 
1951. Pp. 200. 

29. U.S. Conaress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY. Farm 


Labor Program. Hearings before’ the 
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United States Senate, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, first session on $.949, a Bill relating 
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to the Stabilization of Defence Farm 
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Table 1—Statistics Reflecting Industrial Conditions in Canadas «.< co ee ee e 


A—Labour Force 
Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Table A-l1—Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females, and Children......... 
Table A-2-— Distribution of all Immigrants by Region... .... 0-5 i. se ees cena em ae 
Table A-3— Distribution of Immigrants by Occupation... ........ t:0+ «ssa ee 2 et en eae 


B—Labour Income : 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Monthly Estimates of Labour Income 


Table B-1—Hetimates of Labotir Income..s 7S e vc es «oss ote eet eel eet ee = a 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Employment and Payrolls 
Table C-1—Employment Index Numbers by Provinces.........-+.:esece sre em eres sense eae es 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 





Item 
‘(otal Population) ei yst on ets cal eee. 000 
Labour Force— 

GCivaliands bourtonce (2) taem ase a aeration areas 000 
Personsswitiid ODS (2) ae ener cone | ae ae 000 
Niale(s) ee sce dia att Acti ARG 000 
EMR LO (2) Re cet ee tere eee oe + 000 
Pai duWoOrkers (yin, si doen tot ee ee 000 
Persons without Jobs and Seeking Work(2)... .000 
Index of employment (1939=100).................. 
LMM ora tone ers ok Cee os ee eee No. 
A dultemales eae. oe et ane ak ele 2 No. 

Earnings and Hours— 
Hota la bounan comer eaet lsc $000,000 
Percapitamweskly, carminess.) sce oes oes se $ 
Average hourly earnings, manufacturing.......... c 


Average hours worked per week, manufacturing.... . 

Real weekly earnings, manufacturing(*).......... 
National Employment Service— 

Live Applications for Employment (lst of 


TOWLE WN aes Ts Pee, ce eee ottas (4)000 
Unfilled vacancies (1st of month) (4)............ 000 
Placements, weekly average............-++..:. 000 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (lst of month)............ 000 
Balancenn run ciee ene 8 eye ter ea ee eae $000,000 
Price Indexes— 
General sWholesale: (0) acti. eles Saas 
Cost otlivanesindex(2)eecn eee: connie aera ion mee 
Residential building materials(5).................. 
Production— 
industrialiproductiom mdex( senses anne sceeeee 

Mineralgproduetion and ex(®) seri pense ce cece 

Wanutachurin putrid x5) aie ar rer eee rae ei 
echrichpowereee ese itera 000,000 k.w.h. 

Construction— 
Conthactsiawald cd eee eters en ee $000,000 
ID yyyelilbinyes (nabaest, Bua eel | sane boamesnacodsooce 000 
completed. =, soqeth een oa 000 
ING GrICOUStLUCUION ee eee eee. 000 
DigtinOM mew see ee ret ee beets 000 tons 
Steel ingots and castings.................. 000 tons 
Inspected slaughtering, cattle................... 000 
loVoyor sie cee a Ss eee 000 
lourproductionee. sateen one re. 000,000 bbls. 
INGWsprint (S) Mean) ile mae. ban ete ee 000 tons 
Cement producers’ shipments......... 000, 000 bbls 
AULOMODUesalcstrucksseemeemn seein ees. 000 
GROWS I igus te coe ORR Eee ner cote eed 000 fine oz. 
CON POLE eek oe oes 000 tons 
Tit 282 (6 oy lees CAR EIR S Coe rear Poe ig Soe eR 000 tons 
UNTICK I ace Sees cc co hie oe eee on Sees alo tees 000 tons 
LELING Ste Nes ORE ch RE, Ce BG 000 tons 
Coal ree. Penh seek Oe ce, cc meee 000 tons 
Crude petroleummer: semen ceca ne 000,000 bbls. 
Distribution— 
Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (5)............... 
IRetaile ra clokeapeit cc baton sty $000,000 
imports exc uaGine Olds eee ee. cee eee $000,000 
Eixpontsexclucineieoldenes sen ieeniateece $000,000 
Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles................. 000, 000 
Car loadings, revenue freight............-.¢...- 000 
Banking and Finance— 
Common stocks, index (5)es seo. dee tee ceo ence 
ireterred stocks, index. Oe yn... sera senececs. seek 
Bondi yaelds!: Dominions indexs()....5 2 eee ote 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts...... $000,000 
Sania loansecuncent publi Geaeee seems ceet $000,000 
IMoneyssupply sere A he mn nice wee $000,000 
Circulating media in hands of public....... $000,000 
WD SOSIESH OME eee rete eh teehee $000,000 





1950 


1949 


1944 


May 


May 


May 


Be Sr OOM iptien eno ncn 13,766 


Se a ry 
Ce ae es 


9, 638 


Ce i a) 
See cose ces 


CC a eC CD) 
Cor tit aL iat as See 
ee a a ed 
a a 
we d./s 8 ee) eile, 


eee se eerae 


see eee sees 
a ey 
©) siete) ee ie-8ei0 


eee te wwe ee 





13,549 


4,899 
4,700 
3,730 

970 
3,291 

199 
159-7 


3,000 


11,975 


os 


68-9 
184-0 
Tt 


12-1 
203-4 


130-6(°) 
119-2 

146-6(6) 
202-5 
108-9 


223-0 
3,585 


(8)2, 163 


ht 


+ 


99-2(8) 
100-6 
102-3(6) 


106-6 
121-9 
103-8 
2,333 


18-4 


at 


(5)i, 089 


Norr.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 


Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
t+ Comparable statistics are not available. 


(1) Population figures given are as at March 1, 1950, June 1 for 1949, 1944 and 1939. 
(2) Labour Force survey figures given are as at March 3, 1951, March 4, 1950, March 5, 1949. 


Statistics. 


March 1951 will be found in tables A4—A8 of the June issue of the Labour Gazette. A I 
(3) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 


cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100. 
(4) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
(5) Average 1935-39=100. 
(6) Year end figures. 


(7) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 
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A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1.—DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT 
FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Date Adult Adult Children 
i Males Females Under 18 Total 


oe 


Annual Average, 1920-24..........ceeceeseeeeee cee ete ser eceeeseces 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110,534 
Annual Average, 1925-29) 2.20.2... cess cee cere ner es ee ene 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
Annual Average, 1980-34..........cceceeee cscs settee tenets ce eenes 12,695 12,145 ill say? 35, 957 
Annual Average, 1985-39..........00ceeee sees steerer sett ree eeetee 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14, 452 
Annual Average, 1940-44...........cccecee eee e eee e cere eee c et eees 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
Annual Average, 1945-49.........ccceee cece cere cence reece rer cecees 26,701 31,075 18,064 75,840 
dU AIG) pop moe Soda ooonoonadnchopUDcecgSeouo co omaNNS ac G0OSuC 30, 700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
1950— 
IVT gt oe eo ican ete rave Bisse etree otere is lege ois ee eemetenae eal 3,655 2,611 2,096 8,362 
TEA bea dahl ako) 8 canes Sudo maduas a aaeammaoewn no o-OrTims s 2,899 2,354 1,686 6,939 
Verte Portions Sere icieroe che ramen atecis tas ahs of na hr enero fire 3,053 2,003 1,668 6,724 
Paes toe enc oe IE ie Leisle osiote PARTE inate cess sot cvoue avers rCasens (ores oe 1,995 1,883 1 oo 5,210 
September .n. cs aeten (a0 leone series ae ov nese oil yoo yo 2, 262 1, 674 1,094 5,030 
(Qarelaae,. teens asas ouavoocodcod nesdaDbobonapdouN GGd Ou. oro t Po Piltes 2,025 1,368 By FAAS 
INfoniaisil meets e anne en ogooddd doo qmaodo a xHido Aa0GG UD OGtNES © 3,068 2,090 1,672 6, 830 
IDE at ods Hato ous coos bose duoc On TOU. co mE COOK m.cD So. Uomo « 3,044 2,249 1,768 7,061 
1951— 
APRIE A on con aoloooosdE dds dddnoconnor ooduoobraords sosD0don a 2,546 1,792 1,299 5, 637 
TAA UTNE rome gnedoagaungcoedsdeds oupaUAaanos ooodDUDSDCSONSNK 3,799 2,554 2,066 8,419 
IMB he te 4 reese ano Agou ee bb ond On ADen OOF OU DORODM moa0Uec0onS 5, 505 Sez, S055: 11,858 
BA rile tenes wee Slee ese tet lareeies el ceic eae ante wi Sie erates meister: 6,678 | > 3,915 3,595 14,188 
Dla acces teetc cco ere iets he weatedtintet= rains earetelbnsve'a # pis ieyeinte Sieimets 9,256 5,523 5,475 « 20,254 


TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 





Month Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
CVG Brey tM ed Sas Gadwee boo boddawdor 8,656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 ACA, 
MOA 7=—— To tail: see ee ortoretorea oeeks cle terekste stones 3,765 8,272 35,543 7,909 8,638 64, 127 
TOAR=—AT Oo tallies crore gat etsce oletietelinatene’ 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22eD02 11,996 125,414 
1049 o tales eee teteeve is oleic hetekoteateies ail Ma Thiel 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 Ob F217 
1950 TO tale seen wie ooh sek eretotn ces 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6, 123 73,912 
1950 
WENA MAC aceon or Gn ld > LopommomNS.s too. 261 1,658 4,209 1,652 582 8,362 
BIT Yu eRe er eie Share a Ain cri OEE CIR ener 212 1,027 3,672 1,477 551 6,939 
Afi fet ep MenO adn oda anOt-s Hnaonrmcomnt 215 iL Pale) 3,606 1,074 611 6,724 
dCi Uai ERG Reds Sacro Ucon oso bb oROnO oad 186 1,023 2,556 914 dal 5,210 
S12) OUE1SA OYE) 0s Gonads boooODUaDUEWaedCeODuOr 151 1,094 2,653 691 441 5,030 
October. Saree eee eerie ere 143 1,393 2,996 754 485 One 
IN@ VEIN DEL soe ics cies cision tateiein es oiororetereietrate 161 1,302 3, 867 924 576 6, 830 
ID Yelorevaall o\s)ants 4.5 alee clon or CoD eee aie Sc 225 1,209 3,913 elise 581 7,061 
1951 
AAMURTY fayette ialctal<ccospototer ete otokecersnetele) Caeser 101 1,096 3,261 22 457 5 637 
Wo MiRNAR ob ondoectaponc SoU OdU0 bop on Sob 254 1,433 4,842 1, 264 626 8,419 
Mar ehy eee se ecrntinc tracts corsa sereieraxe 316 2,376 6, 607 1,665 894 11, 858 
PRUs les, aopedocd AOOear Ono COUnmo OS, um arr 303 2,915 7,769 2,359 842 14,188 
WERE eka Be ROueecrcooGcnd eccmomtoorcc oe 455 3,468 11,491 ORL 1,463 20, 254 


TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA 
BY OCCUPATION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


SS aoaeawwwoeoao=_=—>" 





Unskilled : 

Farming ~ | Skilled : Profes- : Female ‘ Total 

Month Class ane) Workers Clerical sional Trading Domestic Others | Workers 
1951 

pint. aan, aaee aes 643 966 707 210 124 140 194 254 3,238 

Gl stots en stresses 1,341 1,197 1,073 198 178 157 370 269 4,783 

Marcher a sackite ance 2,072 esol 1,690 363 245 247 415 343 6,726 

PAD rilt ecw Shoe ser 2,293 2e25 1,855 440 299 260 537 361 8,170 

IN RT eisotto Cameron: 3,611 2,339 2,792 540 404 322 678 504 11,190 


* Statistics by occupation available for male immigrants only, prior to January, 1951. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


—————s—sSs—sSsSsSsSsSsSsa$0$»aSa9m@s»SSmSS SS SS9aan39S3$390. ;°3 SSS 





y eae Mae 

gricul- rans- : 
ture, portation, a IHANCE Supple- 
—— Forestry, Manu- Construc- | Communi- | ;* ‘ead 4 mentary 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, pee Rene Labour 
Trapping, Storage, See Income 

Mining Trade ment) 

1938—Average............. 22 60 15 58 57 5 
1939—Average............. 2p 62 16 61 iy 5 
1940—Average............. 25 78 11 66 59 6 
1941—Average............. 28 107 16 76 64 8 
1942—Average............. 33 142 19 83 iil 10 
1943—Average............. 34 167 22 89 77 11 
1944—Average............. Si 171 17 98 81 12 
1945—Average............. 38 156 19 105 89 13 
1946—Average............. 46 147 25 118 99 14 
1947—Average............. 52 176 34 138 a 21 
1948—Average............. 58 204 Al 160 128 19 
1949—January.............. 54 214 Bi 165 137 20 
Rebruarysaasassces ce 52 215 36 165 137 21 
Marchi aerate sce 46 216 37 166 140 20 
A Drie ee gtk este 44 216 41 169 139 20 
BV Fe aot teratewlne seas 50 212 44 171 141 20 
JUNEHS A Pe Bee |e 55 218 49 175 142 21 
FT ig EE Bee ae a ee 55 PA lil 53 177 141 DA 
ANICUSt AS eee ee 58 220 55 178 139 21 
September........... 55 DoS 55 179 141 21 
Octoberr ees sane 55 222 54 181 143 21 
INovemibers. steness: 55 222 52 183 145 21 
Déeécembers..sessneee 50 207 38 181 145 20 
1950—January.............. 45 215 38 Al 146 21 
HeDrIaL yee eee 46 219 39 173 147 20 
Marchi¥.s 0 sa eatttoue: 44 221 40 174 149 21 
Ari aeracene coe oe sees 42 223 43 177 148 21 
MA Vs Stetiee se sscsi aioe 47 225 50 181 148 21 
JUNG canteen cee eae: 52 233 54 185 149 22 
LLL anette ci rciers: vic ens 55 234 56 188 148 23 
LNUOUS beeen re nctae oe 57 237 58 Was 147 23 
September........... 60 245 58 192 150 24 
Octoberae cosean 63 249 57 195 152 24 
November........... 65 Boo 55 200 154 25 
Wecemibersa..-...00. 62 238 44 199 154 24 
NOD ld amas Vaseveees ele yeieielers 61 257 46 194 157 26 
He DrUAr yar eee ne 61 259 45 195 157 24 
IManchy vara pe ache 57 264 45 198 168 25 
ING Salli cae ha eS 55 270 53 203 161 27 


89225—8}3 


Total 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.-EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES . 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
loyment and Payrolls, 1D) Bi ise 


employers having 15 or more employees—At May 1, employers 


(Average calendar year 1939=100 
Source: Emp 


) 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from 


in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a t 





otal employment of 2,276,876. 












































=| 

5 
a ws 3 ~ 3 
ise) tise = O 3 ‘2 
Year and Month = a Slee z 2 2 8 = 8 a5 
Qa es | ee eS tee es has g | 38 
< Ho | 08 | OF 3 =| cI a = {she 
SO |Aea|4n |) 4a] C oe) = 2 <e | QO 
1O47—Accyerasenpeerieime date erat eerie 158-3 146-5! 137-2| 172-7] 150-9] 163-9] 156-0] 135-8} 158-9) 174-1 
(GV INGE OERZON oc ann adooedanodoegnaner SpaneaUGe 165-0 161-0| 148-4] 174-2] 156-2] 171-2} 162-0} 139-0} 168-9) 181-6 
OV SINS IS. Soho seod dol ca nguugunDonacneoc. 165-5 157-0| 149-0] 165-6] 154-3] 173-1] 166-7| 139-7} 180-3) 179-3 
Ee agerdey, 5 can a gnb ob bon Done d) 92 aon 6 ddp oD 168-0 173-1} 142-5} 169-9| 155-0] 177-7| 168-0) 140-8} 188-5 180-7 
Marya 15 1048 Jae foci. oie det apeas 3 pee mpninmat vena? 157:4 145-0} 134-8] 164-1] 146-8] 166-1] 154-2] 128-2) 156-8) 176-0 
Maye Lee 040 Soir iw ree ictere Shetuue  nuatereustanageeeetarenarge 159-7 141-7| 134-8] 153-0] 147-3] 169-0} 161-3] 133-0} 173-3) 176-4 
HW wall URN SS dno acid Oc Domtooe Hor ao cradcn G 163-8 158-5| 137-1] 169-8] 151-1] 173-3] 167-7) 139-0} 181-7) 172-9 
i cele ACHES say gece oosthosbocanerscoouode. 158-3 150-4| 133-1] 160-4] 146-9] 170-1] 161-0] 126-6] 173-9) 157-1 
iis line IN Nee poneou eames bon cocoouan nase 06. as ¢ 157-9 143-8] 130-8] 157-4] 145-5) 169-5) 159-0} 126-2} 174-0] 163-2 
Pee a et CS te eee ASE rioemers, chy scnicninn 159-7 149-9] 132-0] 157-5) 146-2] 169-9) 159-C) 127-3} 175-8) 170-1 
Maye 154 LO507 tas. can orto slate bin oes saree tases 159-7 152-6| 128-5} 153-1] 146-7] 170-3] 160-1] 130-0] 178-1] 174-9 
Ativan abwaithi)) 2." Ran goanocoonh codoo op acme 500 R6Q5 166-0 167-7} 142-0| 165-1| 152-5] 175-3] 162-5) 142-2) 188-5) 182-1 
diilive, Uy BINA: Sqomonnas Gor co jos bouC ogo abD Osc 170°8 179-0| 147-0} 180-2] 156-4] 179-6] 171-1] 146-2] 195-6) 186-2 
TAT ST, bi kt eG een AL nk grim ser nicer rice ote 172-5 187-0] 150-2] 176-0] 158-3) 180-0} 173-9| 149-2] 200-7] 191-9 
Sopte Teh L950 stay seins erence abe eis Sree asietees les 174-1 196-9] 151-9] 176-5] 159-4] 182-0] 173-9] 149-9} 201-2) 194-1 
(Ofate le Ie Maneetern cu done nOACooes pac cramer 177-1 196-9] 152-8} 179-9] 164-0] 185-8] 174-8] 150-4] 197-5) 194-6 
INGa Te OIE Se Gin gosadby si ce aabodaic Go oSeUOG. 178-1 198-9] 152-0] 178-8] 166-0] 187-3] 175-5) 152-1} 196-7] 191-3 
PGC lee LODO epee sere ee eee estate aerate kee 179-2 195-9} 152-6] 184-1] 167-0} 189-1| 177-9] 150-9} 197-7| 189-6 
APs, aly Mian been ess Oa nid cc 3S Bptaeraree Grebo ig Orne 175-3 184-2] 149-1] 187-5] 162-3) 186-9] 171-2] 144-4] 193-7] 180-4 
ison Wiebe cemocodadscun:.6 adeogootaomanooan 172-3 165-3! 142-2] 179-3] 159-9] 185-6] 165-5) 134-9] 186-5) 177-0 
Wie TER bI ee pacar Gua cos 6oaptinonoD oven mrod oe 172-3 160-1! 135-7} 179-0] 161-0] 185-7] 164-3] 133-3] 186-7) 176-9 
A pray oh pe ODMs oh iedre ni wcrc ine cree -ttepatesi nce 173-3 152-0] 140-3] 177-1| 160-3] 187-3} 165-2} 135-3) 187-0] 181-0 
Wika Wy MIRE? ocean sodd cae cou ammo cbs tc bods 175°3 161-8) 140-0} 171-8] 163-1] 188-1] 167-5) 138-4} 193-4) 186-5 

Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 

porting Establishments at May 1, 1951...... 100-0 0-2 3:5 2-6} 28-9) 48-7 Dee 2-2 4°5 9-2 


Nore:—The percentage distribution given above shows the propor 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms maki 








tion of employees in the indicated province, to 
ng returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1939=100). 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








1939—A verage 
1947—-A verage 
1948—A verage 
1949—A verage 
1950—A verage 





Year and Month 


fa ee ee ee el ell el ot 





Industrial Composite! 





Index Numbers 





Average 





Employ- | Aggregate] Average |Wages and 

ment Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries 

Payrolls | Salaries 
$ 

MaRS Ae 100-0 100-0 100-0 23-44 
eta ene ae 158-3 245-2 154-4 36-19 
Duane Parana 165-0 282-9 170-9 40-06 
sacs ane eee ea 165-5 303-7 183-3 42-96 
eer ene 168-0 321-8 191-3 44-84 
1QAS i ehietaeesecanite 157-4 266-9 169-2 39°65 
1949 eee eee 159-7 294-0 183-9 43-10 
1 O50 Saectrot- rhereirstartes 163-8 295-9 180-6 42-33 
1O5O Sen ee terete teas 158-3 296-4 187-2 43-87 
NGDO cece oer 157-9 300-5 190-3 44-61 
1.95.0 rceteeeys see ieee 159-0 303-8 191-0 44-77 
TO5O ttre ce cin ce aie eaeke 159-7 305-8 191-5 44-88 
MOSO Mae kecreneyslrs erect 166-0 315-3 189-9 44-51 
LO5Qi ease ene 170-8 328-3 192-2 45-04 
WO5 Otek meteor cieree 172°5 332-5 192-6 45-15 
9D 0 hme a tleere esis cic 174-1 328-0 188-4 44-17 
TOG Magis rio Gis cea 177-1 346°6 195-7 45-88 
1O502% seater eee 178-1 351-7 197-5 46-29 
L900 Asis eect 179-2 356-2 198-8 46-63 
LOD etait Oise 175°3 338-2 193-1 45-27 
LOD Ley Bas eee 172°3 351-5 204-2 47-87 
TOD Logan, sone 172-3 353-8 205-6 48-19 
TOD eee rae ene cer er. 173°3 357-8 206-6 48-43 

LOD 1 eee fe Nee 175-3 367-1 209-6 49-1 























1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), 


(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communica 
insurance and real estate and (9) Services, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, 


recreational services. 
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Manufacturing 





Index Numbers 





Employ- | Aggregate 


ment 


Weekly 
Payrolls 








Lo Omaha OIE wOROORWOUNDNDH 





Average 
Average |Wagesand 
Wagesand| Salaries 
Salaries 
100-0 22-79 
159-5 36°34 
178°5 40-67 
192-9 43-97 
202-8 4@-21 
178°3 40-63 
193-9 44-20 
189-8 43-26 
198-1 45-15 
199-9 45-55 
201-4 45-91 
202-0 46-03 
201-1 45-82 
203-9 46-46 
204-0 46-49 
202-7 46-19 
207-4 47-27 
210-2 47-90 
212-9 48-51 
204-5 46-60 
217-8 49-64 
217-5 49-56 
219-5 50-03 
222-9 50-81 


quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 


tions, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, 


(8) Finance, 


dry cleaning plants, business and 


TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 

AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939 =100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 








Area and Industry 


Index Numbers (1939=100) 





Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 








(a) Provinces 


Prince Hd wardilsland....5.ce-e.oe.+.. 
INGVERSCO tineheeetee en Ue ne ee ee 


DMO Nees sine par bin ee te 


Quebec wale sew see) ok een cl cick 


Reterboroumhy. eae ac. .ah.cckee taheae.: 
Osha wart eeieee ee ule Pere 
iINiagarasiiall seers eee ey eee noe 
St. Catharines—Welland.............. 
DOOD TOR ERE Renee eta ee eee 


RVarwri Degree 5 Anda es Oa Ei ee PY 
LOSI T RLS NS i AMON ee OER PN. 


Calva tiyete MRR ec ee eee ne 


Transportation, storage and com- 
munication...................... 























EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS 
May 1| Apr.1 | May1]| Mav 1 | Apr. 1 May 1} May 1 | Apr. 1 | May 1 
1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 
$ $ $ 
161-8 | 152-0 | 152-6] 304-4 | 289-9 | 275-1 | 37-43 | 37-95 35-64 
140-0 140-3 128-5 280-5 279°4 244-5 42-95 42-70 40-77 
171-8 177-1 153-1 353-7 372-6 290-9 41-64 42-53 38-39 
163-1 160-3 146-7 359 +2 348-2 295-8 46-88 46-23 42-88 
188-1 187-3 170-3 394-0 386-6 323-7 51-29 50°53 46-46 
167-5 165-2 160-1 309-1 302-6 272-3 47-49 47-13 43-69 
138-4 135-3 130-0 259-6 256-8 228-9 45-47 46-01 42-58 
193-4 187-0 178-1 373-9 356-1 321-2 49-19 48-44 45-74 
186-5 181-0 174-9 376-1 3082 322-2 52-43 50-74 47-92 
175-3 | 173-3 | 159-7 | 367-1] 357-8 | 305-8] 49-13 | 48-43 44-88 
107-1 LOD Aa eee 256-0 DEO | ab peer el 53-41 GAO M acer 
194-4 209-1 176-8 326-5 349-9 278-7 39-33 39-20 36°85 
158-2 187-9 155-4 282-4 356-8 269-8 38-29 40-74 37-02 
147-9 144-6 142-9 317-6 301-4 285-1 39-98 38-80 OW ol 
174-7 171-1 158-2 379-8 361-5 301-4 42-18 41-01 36-96 
177-1 166-6 159-9 404-3 378-2 325-1 46-12 45-86 41-28 
173-3 170-9 163-0 360-2 346-8 310°8 47-50 46-36 43-53 
185-0 183-5 175-4 352-9 343-5 304°3 44.17 43-36 40-22 
200-3 PAU eS ee? 486-2 ETA STC | seen Meee 51-09 SOCOM Ae ane 
275-1 ZA Bn an thee 714-0 TOS Ginn ctys ce ate 61-41 (OS Zs |e. ea Slere 
228-8 PS A i i 538-3 SOY CO Sa eae ay 56-69 Sloane we 
246-6 243-3 208-3 610-7 595-8 451-7 59-26 58-60 51-71 
195-1 194-1 180-9 | 399-9 | 390-0 | 334-3 | 51-42] 50-40 46-27 
205-9 199-5 183-5 459-2 434-3 368-9 54-02 52-74 48-56 
214-4 211-2 205-7 531-5 502-6 454-5 51-54 49-47 45-90 
156-5 Laan ae eee 352-2 CAO OR peta 46-04 AD) S| eae ere 
182-5 183-6 169-9 410-8 401-1 337-8 47-80 46-40 42-17 
163-8 GO) ail eee eee 322-2 Goh eee eee 59-20 59 (01 | poner 
195-4 193-3 183-4 | 399-1 | 385-7 | 334-0 | 48-35 | 47.94 43-14 
283-4 ZA eal ey ee 563-4 epee alee ayes < 64-01 (UU | ease 
235-9 240-2 193-5 480-4 509-2 375-0 56-81 59-14 53°85 
212-3 PROGR We eg 430-9 BPA Sisy | ena aaa € 53-99 Ds OAS |e reece 
197-0 | 186-9 172-4 | 391-5 | 367-8 | 315-6] 50-59 | 50-11 46-60 
168-6 167-9 162-3 308-4 304-4 273°4 44.49 44-09 40-94 
160-7 155-9 156-7 305-8 292-0 277-7 42-99 42-33 40-00 
180-5 177-2 174-8 340-9 330-0 303-6 41-91 41-33 38-47 
244-1 233-8 222-4 475-0 439-8 402-4 45-75 44-29 42-50 
203-1 195-6 188-4 369-5 356-6 319-0 46-94 47-03 43-62 
203 -2 201-0 193-8 400-4 384-7 355-0 49-37 47-97 45-92 
220-5 214-8 194-8 451-3 429-2 361-2 49-11 47-95 43-19 
167-9 | 208-0 80:1 | 471-6 | 549-8 | 218-5 | 48-63 | 45-76 46-34 
115-2 | 114-7 | 109-2 | 237-4 | 230-1 | 206-1 | 59-10 | 57-56 54-13 
189-7 | 188-8 | 172-5 | 423-2 | 414-6 | 348-4] 50-81 | 350-03 46-03 
237-1 | 284-8 | 203-9] 556-4] 542-5] 414-3] 54-30 | 53-47 49-36 
158-9 158-8 | 152-1] 334-1 | 329-0] 300-6 | 47-42 | 46-72 43-12 
163-6 | 141-9 | 145-5 | 408-4 | 352-0] 334-5 | 46-88 | 46-59 43-29 
171-3 | 166-7 | 161-8 | 317-3 | 308-8 | 277-5 | 53-03 | 53-05 49-21 
183-2 | 179-4 | 177-2} 343-3 | 331-5 | 307-5 | 55-36] 54-57 51-26 
170-8 | 170-9 | 162-4 331-9 | 325-6 | 287-6 | 42-44] 41-60 38-62 
167-4 | 167-5 | 154-1 | 265-7 | 264-6 | 232-4] 46-12 | 45-91 43-93 
175-8 | 172-9 | 174-3 | 340-8 | 332-0 | 318-2 | 31-80 | 31-50 29-95 
175-3 | 173-3 | 159-7 | 367-1 | 357-8 | 305-8 | 49-13 | 48-43 44-88 




















7 ia I ee ee el el ee vs 


1 Include wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group inc 


industries. 


* Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 


-ferrous metal products, electrical 


ludes the remaining manufacturing 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Harners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. . 


SS 














Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 
Pate ee ore ye ee ee 
Week Preceding All Durable Non- All Durable Non- 
Manu- Goods Durable Manu- Goods Durable 
factures Goods factures Goods 
no no no cts. cts cts 

Wiis’ y ih, We pee osobdansoSanosnaaupe: 45-5 46-2 44-5 70-5 78-2 60-9 
Maye + 1, 10400 .2.hee tats « cal ewia cere 43-0 43-2 42-8 68-9 75-5 62-4 
Maver “TA nOaie On ete. acon: eee 43-2 43-3 43-1 78-3 85-4 71-2 
May bo. ls OSS: crt cttacicuntotrer st sioty aan 43-1 43-4 42-7 89-4 96-2 82-4 
Mav 1 TOA el rie Se acs ihows,= oA ee 42-5 42-7 42-3 98-6 106-2 90-7 
sifbon lh, JG  dawc ecanmoandcocpoon0se 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
may, - dh se. oe e.on ogc thostasouodson 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
Mare, lal 9500 tease cr oom ere 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
Apr. AE ST OSOE scx Senter cieck eastesonche leet 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
May ily AREAS Son medion ocnooatea pecs 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110:6 94-3 
June PLO DOR eye eh acccter <a seteters skeet ae 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95-5 
July iy eS Phe eho wo seanck ota. 42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111°8 95-7 
Aug. ily WI US .6 ne cacao nc amonD Go. Ugo 42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112-5 95-8 
Sejony 1h, OD a cecomaocwodaadocca mac 41-9 41-5 42-4 104-4 112-9 95-9 
Oct. ike AG sore Gran G00 Son abo Co 42-9 43-0 42-8 105-3 114-3 96-3 
Sty lie MOO aan naocesoamenesoono dor 3-0 43-1 43-0 106-4 115-2 97-5 
IBY, UNO e atom atone boctdubocEn Jo's 43-1 43-1 43-1 107-8 116-4 99-0 
CAD «© cl Oil hen oe o.h5 oo ole oui oro s OO 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
Feb. fe BiG) eer. ceoontis cod Como orinseo 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
Mar. 1 IES ee ne athod roomy cgigNdD, Ho 0 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
davai, dle Wile hs doco dooccospoaeeGuot 42-2 42-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
MIG ile THN cg ao cocodeHoncdoeoeas car 42-5 42-6 42-4 114-1 122-8 104-7 


* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1 and by the 
Easter holidays in the case of May 1, 1946 and April 1, 1951. 


TABLE C-5._HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND 
CITIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


ee ee a ee SS EE ee eee 








Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Hours Worked (in cents) 








May 1, Apr. 1 May 1, May 1, Apr. 1, May 1, 





1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 
INE OMA UFROCL, smaras Gos Sb 6 oodboLee Loop booecddanc 43-7 43-5 44-1 107-8 104:5 100-4 
INGO HL ROL HE Aenean Re oma unm coos cocnicd Sp.rico0 00 Et 43-7 42-7 44-0 7:8 99-8 92-3 
Ne we ESLUuns Wa Chee = ctereer pieietetototete oteieieterettetereter tckerstetats 43-7 44.2 44-4 100-2 98-4 90-5 
Quebeg 05.2. we Suites oe 06 cine ee nis Steinar sem oirinr eieciee 44-3 43-7 43-9 101-6 100-2 91-9 
Ontario. Cre. ee ee eee oe 42-0 41-8 42-2 121-5 120-1 108-2 
(MATL GO Dates eee sto ee ce See aieosale aie ticdetoner ot Pee cetetoraiets 41-7 42-2 42-4 108-8 106-7 98-4 
SVASISSaH MELO LEA EN Oley. Attn eater erkt:-o.5 te cb cuco be Become 41-0 40-8 42-3 115-4 113-9 104-2 
Abert t. acca toi en ens ests sate iniateen ro alee 41-4 40-7 42-5 112-7 111-9 103-8 
British @olunn Oia meee aeetenteieiielctem iterate rere: 38-4 37°8 38-7 137-1 136-7 122-5 
iY Gini geo Oey sheet he Rename aacdo BCS a aeons 42-6 42-1 42-5 107-4 105-6 97-0 
Toronto... Ay. ow cw a<lals sa ae « gale biels ons caine « «aie Si ger: 41-4 41-0. 41-2 120-1 118-3 107-1 
Hamilton, .. 0. ..secees eee eee esse ese r eect nee rezences 40-8 40-5 41-1 134-7 131-8 119-6 
Windsor. 2. Mica. . os sins tdh « .hici- eles» wgislelewtine’e «ese 38-9 40-6 41-7 142-5 144-1 128-9 
\iinit} 12h ses my hep obdoogeeh Hobaota me sococoos Shnoddr 41-2 41-8 42-0 107-8 106-0 97-9 
VaAnCOUVeL iaas acm cinetines ootta eine oak Bee cds eee 38-0 37-4 38-1 133-6 132-7 120-6 





ES 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours 

















Industry May 1|Apr. 1 

1951 | 1951 

NO) aqOs 
TT Te ese. 5 cc Re Cari ns are Se rc ee ee 43-3] 42-5 
Mie tallemimin oetg ons ees cease cece wich rer iearsccen gates 44-6) 44-4 
Cold eee ae ate ye eee nce atn anette tvs eaveter 46-6] 46-1 
Others etal. care aes cattichis are tahe etemeinisn Las 43-0} 43-0 
LENT GL S MR eeersrrate te Terese meas ei ciotemiesimuere tine sclereheenocl = x.6 39-5] 37-8 
3 Call reer en Fs Pi ee et a Mey A ame,’ 39-1} 36-4 
Oiltandimaturalonsemensn ke ee cettss cto se oteiitomo ms 41-8) 44-7 
NOMS CUA eat tas, 4 8. een oz. cn ee cents ie mec ternal ae athe 46-5! 45-6 
Mam UL aACCUring @prtame are ices oct ee aetclems aor 42-5} 42-2 
HOOGFANG De VeLae Coie rash wencie maleic ction Siaetel oe sioete 42-1} 41-8 
MGA UDROGUG DSS Mitre etn oiae See teies Sclecek taetrenisa hts 41-1] 41-0 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 39-1] 38-6 
Grainsranlliproduces eae... Soto steers ile eic. ooo ante 45-9] 45-3 
Bread and other bakery products................... 44-5) 44-6 
Distiledsandi mata nGuOrs semen me raster cetteras eee ee 41-9] 42-4 
RObACEO aN dILODACCO DROGUCTS sam cmiemstien seicmiee teres 40-6) 41-5 
IRilo vere | ole HILCUS I a Got one c ate On oc a ciatacanc aoe 42-8) 41-7 
ikea Theriproducts 4. satis ok eee sie hein ae etm lone ets 40-4) 39-8 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).............++.0..s- 40-1} 39-4 
Mextilemroducts: (excep mcloumime) a.) ee emis o seciccislcse 43-6] 43-6 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ 42-6] 42-7 
Wioall enc OO ds pene screen eerie rac aint Soaeleee oes 44-0} 43-8 
Rayouwuylomancd sille textilesss ey mcs cela. eek cee. 46-0) 45-7 
@lophanon(bexcil eran cen eae seer erin tne tet eee 38-9) 38-7 
IV Keots) CAkeyel entire Oman 6 domain OnooEnate Sabo ne Bonet 39-3] 39-2 
NV OMIEINGs ClO Uinin Oe meteors cewetacnva sora teonsissie statis cieee ste 35-8] 36-4 
SENT GAPOOU Sire rr este ic trates cleleion tae ae ce es sTeiclotore ints eros 40-9} 40-0 
SV OOMsDLOCUCtSHpren Mer oa aac comm ereraie cis steleeeeie eo ic eh 41-9} 40-9 
Sawaandspolaninoumill shames aanmice terisciie seaiavic coro. 41-0} 40-0 
Ja ORTHOD). Ss kis. cB Oooo Oo Boao ar COC nor Rae Cte on 42-9) 41-8 
Otherwoodannoducts apm aeeeeeer eiereceeie 26 else crocs 44-0] 43-2 
IEE ele A ORS UDI, Aone Suita s Bama G ORE CUCM ce ore 47-0) 46-2 
ipulprand paper anil s nero sessemcecties «cmon one 48-3} 47-7 
Otherpanenprod wetsaere wee coer cerns ee 43-4) 42-3 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-3] 40-2 
PInOMAnG Stee pPLOCCtaenenne meri erate eiclaaios siete 43-0} 42-4 
AGSTICULLUTS mM pleMeMts en comin seieedericee sees sics e.: 41-1] 38-6 
Habricapedtancdistnuctural steel sa.asmssieces celles see 42-81 42-4 
and waren deroolsiasen traces eink Gilera aks 5 43-7| 42-8 
Heatimerand cookin appliamGesen csc. se ciciaae 42-6] 42-1 
LEOURCHAS LT 2G NMe atten MO We fetes tot tec). cere. cok Sloss 45-0) 44-1 
IMaichimery nieve. seeyaee oe et i ssre Rie eas, Sofavociae/t 44-5) 43-9 
iRiamoanyvaionean Gus bee leper nme eieeia cametterirnete 41-8) 41-9 
Sheet etallbproductsemmye rvs tert sis a solssiertkeoerns 42-2) 41-8 
MULANSPORiablOule ql pNA eH be Mey eit sretsaieic iste isielelsesc ate 42-1) 42-6 
JNA ENA NOVO TORN Releases nano eae sclera IO CR eee CIEE 45-0} 44-5 
Mo Consyeln Closer Wer eae. en ea to rate rere i ckcoe ae, 39-5) 40-9 
Motor vehicle parts and accessorieS...............06. 42-6] 42-7 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 42-4) 44-0 
SHippuildinevand repairing wyacies ceiieraves cs cess soe 43-6] 41-3 
EINOn-fernousemetal producto sist ee stencils siete eins 43-8) 43-3 
INIT DUTT GAY TRACING oc. ao hore go cob noovonnond onObOb ORE 43-3] 43-0 
Brass aAndscopperproductsnermemte te see een eiocce ot 44-1] 43-4 
Sa hqiove gael gemini, 55 ogo goocann panne ooadaoks Ge 44-4) 43-9 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies...................+.. 41-5) 41-4 
Higaw.y; eLectricalamachinerys jms seme cae lee ee aie 41-2) 41-0 
7iNon-metallic mineraliproductS.ssesc os. ees sees. 45-6} 44-6 
Slava pEOcductam eerie mmc le try reac hanes tactine sent 45-3) 44-8 
Glissandacl ass produ cCusmeri ia sacar aera eee 46-5) 44-6 
Produccs oLpetroleuml:andycon lassie smesiccen es ae 42-2) 41-0 
Chemical sproductsssere aon eras ee reichine cimals 43-5) 43-4 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-7| 41-6 
ACIS MacAliStAncd salCSMeyy Meee ee etc coe 45-3} 46-2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............. 41-8) 41-3 
Durables oods terete Tene Oe ad we Steiee aeons 42-6} 42-3 
INon-durableycoodsa en eeuuac ators oo some cld se cates 42-4) 42-1 
CONSGLU CLIO Meee eee Gite tere old cvsih ce Oates © ota 39-7} 39-0 
Bimldingesrancdss trucvunesme ier seis sein ees te 39-7| 37-9 
Highways, bridges and street construction........... 39-8} 42-3 
Electric and motor transportation...............0000008- 45-0) 44-6 
CLV COM ene heen ee eee oe Ta Oe Sto sat een ae 42-6] 42-5 
orelsrancd mestaurantaaeeen renee arenes ook ke 43-3] 43:3 
Laundries, dyeing, pressing and cleaning............. 41-6} 41-0 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 











Average Hourly 





Average Weekly 






































Apr. 1|May 1 





1950 





vee 


#8) ie si 


see eee 








Earnings Wages 
May 1|May 1]Apr. 1|May 1|May 1 
1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1951 
no. cts. | cts cts. $ $ 
43-5) 131-7) 130-5) 120-9) 57-03) 55-46 
46-1} 131-4) 130-2} 120-3] 58-60] 57-81 
Beery 120-9) 118-3]......] 56-34] 54-54 
es 140-4] 140-3)......} 60°37] 60-33 
le aot Word SEIS, eo cll) SaisioIS}) Spcky0) 
38-3] 139-1} 136-3] 129-6] 54-39] 49-61 
Ae oes 142-7) 145-1]......] 59-65) 64-86 
Se Sets WG Lib Diet 3. anO420) Oo OF 
42-6} 114-1) 112-8} 102-5) 48-49) 47-60 
43-2} 98-7; 98-5} 89-8} 41-55) 41-17 
43-2) 120-7) 121-3} 110-8] 49-61! 49-73 
40-2) 85-3} 86-3] 78-7) 33-35} 33-31 
45-9} 108-9} 106-8} 97-2) 49-99] 48-38 
44-3} 89-2) 89-7! 80-2! 39-69] 40-01 
42-7| 117-6} 114-4} 108-2] 49-27] 48-51 
41-3) 110-9} 100-8} 95-1} 45-03) 41-83 
40-2) 123-6} 122-6] 111-3] 52-90] 51-12 
38-6] 84-7) 83-9) 77-7| 34-22) 33-39 
37-3] 81-9} 80-9) 75-4] 32-84! 31-87 
43-2) 95-5] 94-6} 85-2) 41-64] 41-25 
43-0} 100-3} 99-7} 86-1] 42-73] 42-57 
42-8} 89-8) 88-7} 81-7} 39-51] 38-85 
44-4) 94-7) 98-7! 87-1] 43-56] 42-82; 
38-8] 85-4) 85-1) 78-8] 33-22] 32-93 
38-8) 84-6) 84-4! 78-7] 33-25] 33-08 
36-9] 87-7) 89-1] 81-6] 31-40) 32-43 
40-4| 84-4) 83-1] 76-0} 34-52] 33-24 
41-8} 105-5] 103-9} 93-6) 44-20] 42-50 
41-3] 113-7} 112-7} 99-2) 46-62] 45-08 
41-9) 96-2) 93-9} 87-8] 41-27) 39-25 
43-2} 87-3] 85-3] 80-8] 38-41] 36-85 
47-0| 120-8} 119-7} 107-8] 56-78] 55-3 
48-7) 128-4] 127-2] 114-6] 62-02] 60-67 
43-1} 97-8! 97-5] 89-0} 42-45] 41-24 
41-2} 133-0] 131-7} 122-1] 53-60] 52-94 
42-8] 127-3] 125-3] 114-3] 54-74! 53-13 
39-9] 140-3] 140-3} 125-6) 57-66) 54-16 
42-4) 130-0} 128-6] 121-4] 55-64] 54-53 
43-3] 113-0} 110-6} 101-1] 49-38] 47-34 
40-8} 117-1} 115-4] 105-6) 49-88} 48-58 
43-6] 128-9} 126-8} 115-8] 58-01} 55-92 
43-5} 120-5} 117-9] 108-7] 53-62] 51-76 
43-7| 136-8} 135-4] 123-7} 57-18] 56-73 
42-6] 118-3} 117-0] 104-9} 49-92) 48-91 
43-4] 129-6} 129-5) 118-6} 54-56] 55-17 
43-8) 123-9] 120-5) 111-9] 55-76] 53-62 
43-6} 146-3] 150-5] 134-6] 57-79) 61-55 
43-0} 133-7} 133-9] 119-0] 56-96] 57-18 
43-6] 122-5] 119-2} 113-2) 51-94) 52-45 
42-5) 119-0} 118-6} 110-0} 51-88} 48-98 
43-6) 122-0} 121-5} 110-4] 53-44) 52-61 
42-9} 118-8) 112-3} 100-8} 48-41} 48-29 
42-6] 120-5} 118-2) 108-5) 53-14! 51-30 
45-0} 130-7] 131-1] 119-3] 58-03} 57-55 
41-4} 125-3] 123-0] 114-4] 52-00) 50-92 
41-1} 140-0} 138-3] 130-2] 57-68] 56-70 
45-8} 112-7] 111-3] 100-4] 51-39] 49-64 
46-0} 107-3} 106-6} 96-2) 48-61] 47-76 
45-9) 109-1} 108-4} 98-2] 50-73] 48-35 
42-3] 148-4) 141-9] 129-7} 62-62] 58-18 
43-7| 116-2) 114-2) 102-7| 50-55] 49-56 
41-3] 94-4] 98-4) 85-3) 39-36) 38-85 
45-5| 129-9} 129-1] 114-5} 58-84] 59-64 
41-8) 95-7) 94-4! 86-3] 40-00] 38-99 
42-9] 122-8} 121-6] 110-6] 52-31) 51-44 
42-4] 104-7] 103-4] 94-3] 44-39] 43-53 
39-7] 115-6] 115-0) 106-8] 45-89} 44-85 
40-1] 124-0] 122-5} 113-9} 49-23) 46-43 
38-6} 94-1] 94-6} 89-0] 37-45) 40-02 
ee 115-6] 116-2]......| 52-02] 51-83 
42-9} 69-7) 69-0} 66-1] 29-69) 29-33 
43-6] 69-7] 68-9] 65-1] 30-18) 29-83 
42-2} 66-8) 66-3] 64-9] 27-79] 27-18 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 
Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 
nnn 
Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 














xara? A Re 
ours verage verage 
D Worked | Hourly | Weekly | Average Cost ph 
ate per Earnings | Earnings Weekly of Weekly 
Week Earnings | Living Farmines 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1945: 25... sc seci ances ecee sense’ 44.3 69-4 30.71 102-8 96-7 106:3 
Monthly. Average1946 07... ici. inne atew acs ne” rorleh 42-7 70-0 29.87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
MonbhiyrAwerage G47 aor ).as cele ci sete sreticleleterel- aire 42-5 80-3 34.13 114-3 109-6 104-3 
IMonbhiiyeAverageul G48 ie nanan ele rtateree rte otto: 42-2 91-3 38.53 129-0 127-8 100-9 
Monthly Average 1949... 22. ....2.5.2.-- sees cee eceeee 42-3 98-6 41.71 139-6 129-6 107 
Monthly Average 1950...........c.0ccecseeeeere noes 42-5 103-6 44.03 147-4 134-7 109-5 
Week Preceding: 
May PL OS OR a cane e seine eea tenant ator 42.4% 102-5 43 .46* 145-5 132-7 109-6 
June TODO ecnis peters eretcke ores ecematete = 42-0 103-5 43 47 145-5 133-8 108-7 
July (EMMA Vong coo eai ato ogo daope. duns 42-5 103-9 44.16 147-8 135-5 109-1 
August 11050 eee ce ane oe ome Aerie 42-5 104-2 44 29 148-3 136-3 108-8 
SGjomeraloye lhy AM Sano ooacooeoomemnn od cpoegouum 41-9 104-4 43.74 146-4 137-4 106-6 
October A epL OHO scae Ao eienere ect terior eke 3 austere resell: 42-9 105-3 ASea 151-2 138-1 109-5 
intone. ie IMI peo wumunmboowoasenooddosodoo. 43-0 106-4 45.75 153-2 138-1 110-9 
WOyxesinoeie the (WB cc auke ssccaaoumedeon om obon sane 43-1 107-8 46.46 155-5 138-4 112-4 
January iO Salles fllts Bes ot ie diet ea) ate aR cy crt rea} oe: 43-0* 109-0 46 .87* 156-9 139-6 112-4 
February 1 JEP rag ao Gosdant son eadoo doa coos 42-9 110-4 47 .36 158-6 141-7 111-9 
March URL OF Teeter te orserste rvetts, steketeveto a biaeiye 42-3 111-4 47.12 157-8 145-4 108-5 
April eet Re eee ig Garde Chen Db Om bo On Ube 42.4% 112-8 47 .83* 160-1 147-1 108-8 
May ASHE CB ee aan Ghee ueTneIee commie CK.Od C 42-5 114-1 48.49 162-3 147-2 110-3 


Cee ee ee ES eee 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100) 

* Higures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: May 1, 1950, 42-6 hours, $43.67; January 1, 1951, 40-1 hours, 
$43.71; April 1, 1951, 42-2 hours, $47.60. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Source: Form UIC 757 


pe ee ee 











P Live Applications for 
Unfilled Vacancies Employment 
Month ——— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

July 12> GAD AE eRe scccts ton be eat toe enya te 117,390 44,420 161,810 54,753 23,029 ieee 
July LA UOAGE cobs tents Be tracer eene 71,018 47,951 | 118,969 139,977 36,758 176,735 
July TS OAT A eas. caencc an tories emanate 59,921 35, 263 95,184 80,985 33,514 114, 499 
July Tee 1948) Fe aes fa oe ore see 34, 242 22,183 56, 425 80, 206 38,364 118,570 
July Te 1OSOM, a aan e see en ey Side ey. 20, 679 2 letie 42,454 103, 275 44,216 147,491 
July fe OBO Lie Honea anc center tee cetera 24,392 15,519 39,911 136, 291 68, 280 204,571 
August le TODOS Saati a: seth heneee dee oe 26,391 13,582 39,973 99,100 58,188 157, 288 
Sentemberrunle LO50Us are aact ae cn eee laclen ne ots 29,631 16, 559 46,190 97, 634 53,969 151, 603 
October Lita VOD Oke ter ne oe ete aed acetate 47,469 Uino22 64,791 79,760 53,314 133,074 
Wovemberurlo L050 heer ate ore 41,144 13,085 54, 229 89, 690 57,310 147,000 
Decembermr als (LO5Ons serra everest cee 32,081 11,039 43,120 124, 850 61,456 186,306 
January LP ATOB 1G.) Perk eee err mata rats co iebexn cine 24,402 9,968 34,370 173,186 53, 691 226, 877 
February TOR Le ae ee hen Peers eee 24,983 10,795 BY TASS |, PBI Seve! 68, 220 300,046 
March LAO Be ee eee Fae oe, Gee ne oe 24,550 13,118 37, 668 232,385 64,312 296, 697 
April Teh LOSI er eee Sosa cltaeirectae oe 27,054 14,324 41,378 228,942 61,334 290, 276 
May {Pe O5 Tite cee 5 RRR Rh Sonera 36,940 15,513 52,453 163,309 54,201 217,510 
June 1 95 Leg Peek. | Fees ee eee 48,353 17,701 66, 054 101,384 49,677 151,061 
July 1 Gamer CaS ee te AE tani AAI Bren cs Ot Hic 45,183 16,775 61,958 86, 997 52,773 139,770 


ee 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. . 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
MAY 31, 1951(:) 


Source: Form UIC 751 























Absolute change 
































from 
Industry Male Female Total 
May 3 June 1 
1951 1950 
Agriculture, fishing, trapping............................... 3,194 453 3,647 | + 733) + 1,053 
DOCU S ey te Ae eee Seta Oe ee Pe 12, 932 10 12,942 | + 4,490 | +10,161 
AULD WOO Ci ary aetaot tee Mere ney ph ne eee Re 11,795 6 11,801 | + 4,167 + 9,639 
DE aaa SCY Epon soiebek Peaee cae pon heec SEEN nO 1,044 3 1,047} + 315 + 460 
Crier lOeriny ernie kat Ae eee 93 1 94} + 8 + 62 
PALIN ENG cetera ee edt ol MER, Ree Oe ceils Ee «anne 2,344 27 2,571 | + 905 | + 1,601 
CoP Seer a kev cs hope GSO ace Cie SRS AS ee 271 1 272 |} + ~ 152 + 184 
Metallic ores— 
LEA) Wei acnciet Ree Ge icitks PEI eR Ne CORTES os ee 170 5 175 | — 16] + 102 
Col LR ical me rn cr eb enn i ag dag 461 6 467 | — 36 ap Ashe! 
INI (hs i, a Arey coe ein MONS SSeS AD AC RE d Urals ola | aod create 1,136 | + 777 + 949 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals.......... 191 4 195 |} + 30 + 109 
ERogyareounaes chavel Cull iaoyelbINe, x 5o0¢oancduvoccuceanuosenane 115 iL 126} — 2 _ 31 
RIQTAULACEUPAING ee eek eee cs ee ae te 10,248 3,049 13,297 | + 2,102 | + 5,548 
Food and kindred products (including tobacco),............ 898 397 1,295 | + 358 + 176 
ptextilestandlapparelsere my eae eet. ol EA ye 490 il tart 2,061} — 141 + 253 
Lumber and finished lumber products...................... 1,181 69 1,250 | + 291 + 403 
Pulp and paper products including printing.................. 512 173 685 | + 64 + 78 
@hemicalsvancdialliedsproductse ss ee sete ene noe. 263 146 409 | — 36 + 66 
Retroleummandscoalinroducts.. sa. age ea eee ee. 34 15 49 |} — 1 —_ 12 
RUD DersprOd ucts aaeee etna: sae ern we Wee onl 322 18 340 | — 9 + 154 
Wextherandsleatuer productee ee ae pease ne lee. 62 139 201 | — 12 + 19 
eos Cla yrendrlass' Products ote oocce tne den cs eee. 291 44 335 | + 63 + 94 
irenandasteol and: products-6.6 i.e ks chine c ate convces. AN 81 1,803 | + 353 + 1,341 
iINon-ierrous metals.and products .2))i.. fo... soa0c.5e. se dove 856 75 931 | + 500 + 618 
iMachiner yaeeeapeenaa eee rng e rie Neel 8 Le oh nde a 3 SG 58 1,194 | + 90 + 713 
Electrical equipment and products......................... 416 108 §24 | — 95 + 222 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.......... 2,065 155 2,220 | + 677 + 1,423 
COTISLTUC LAOS ts oe a eres a 6,039 83 6,122 | + 1,204 | + 2,315 
Transportation and storage.............0..0 000. ccc cece eee 25724 220 2,949 | + 462) + 1,113 
Communications, and other public utilities................. 519 281 809 | — 19 + 390 
Lg ted, Wea ten OR eee aeenaee Sale ar Nae i a a 3,516 25394 5,910 | + 684} + 8 677 
Wholesale: Sepmme nme teen mer nee tte hues TA a 1,270 486 1,756 | + 280] + - 351 
LACE W UL ala a a rat tr eke ORR et A ae ran eee ge Eo 2,246 1,908 4,154) + 404 + 326 
Finance, insurance, real estate............................... 994 (976 1,970 | — 43 90 
PCEVICG Peretti fe Rie ey. cay d ee aA, ke Ego. 5,843 10, 203 16,046 | + 3,139 | + 1,86F 
RUbITCRy ere ern ene eee RLS Fe 2elAs 1,149 3,292 | + 1,168 + 1,344 
WOES tLCh he et: A ee Phe ce eR aces. 151 3, 755 3,906 | + 169 — 448 
d EAST USLOVO PENIS, nrences oe ERPS ehh 2,075 4,922 6,997 | + 1,511 + 729 
Pe ersOly ICs Me teat St ho wee nine ate eR ie ecln Ae 1,474 Sl 1,851 | + 291 + 239 
eS ANSREICLLIS ET IES CUE 35. va OE Raat PE oP Sones evel onc. 48,353 17,701 66,054 











+13, 657 | +24, 632 


a 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-3.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 31, 1951 (1) 


Source: Form UIC 757 


ee 


a Glied: Vacancies Live Applications for 





























Occupational Group Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and managerial workers. ... 1,590 468 2,058 3,776 959 4,735 
@leniealiworkens sacs wetete ois see 2,380 4,234 6,614 5,300 11,350 16, 650 
Stalls cuieyal esiasigni sere be nino Sidon Linaea tin Ab onto eo 1,247 2,984 3,045 6, 294 9,339 
Personal and domestic service workers. . 1,906 8,425 10,331 9,650 8,514 18,164 
S OATIVGTI Re Ne ee eee eciaterotae ietonsiaiebs onan FA te Mare rs apes 75 1,278 14 1,292 
Agriculture and fishing..............«++. oval 523 3,694 1,042 312 1,354 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 25,745 2,031 Pais THA 36, 981 11,482 48, 463 
Food and kindred products.......... 174 38 212 608 579 1,187 
Mex tiles clothing. (6bC. ee. ieleeiesene 225 ear 1,662 2,351 6, 865 9,216 
Lumber and wood products......... 12,970 2 12,972 3, (26 84 3,810 
Pulp, paper and printing............. 105 21 126 386 281 667 
eater ancdl prodichser siiisbrseen ar 43 109 152 1 Pr 1,073 2,200 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 32 1 33 99 46 145 
INES RMB oN cite a niao oo padeooear enone 4,072 14 4,086 2,930 314 3,244 

I Diana reilaaded eons og dhe Oe erm amen. PRI 28 239 740 200 940 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c..... 23 eexcsncsrstereder + 203 145 42 187 
INEbabbsleat oon Gk Gagncemes 405s Op.om On Eoe CMI Or ia lek BS ASAE Fe A17 T4008 Sete Grade 740 
Gonstruchlonwen ty. eee rire ice: 2,342 1 2,343 9,626 if 9,627 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 1,586 11 1,597 5, 423 45 5,468 
Communications and public utility. . DO/a|beeexce tices 55 D267 Nike avers crores 267 

TT padealG@isel vice. awed ates co 437 282 719 1,229 782 2,011 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 2,480 65 2,495 ANT 946 5,723 
ORCINEN = eee ete Re leks ees soe 2 uf 119 974 138 TL 

PN TSMC onpaoecduecdounobooour 331 15 346 1, 833 86 1,919 
ins killedawoulcencis seria ee ier 11,749 773 12,522 40,312 10,752 51,064 
HooGglandsvola CCOm seer a ilsitaer le 254 194 448 i055 Dy. ieee 3,587 
Lumber and lumber products........ 622 3 625 1,857 203 2,060 
Metalwork omaeene er inmorir cater 859 pl 880 1,072 219 1,291 
onstruction eben en tian BE AH 2 all ears eae 3,452 6,188 1 6,189 
Other unskilled workers............. 6,562 555 Gjaly 30, 140 Wanton 37,937 
NIRA lees Sela ON oi OP ineyenn OC aeoe 48,353 17,701 66, 054 101,384 49,677 151,061 











(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


TABLE D-4.—_AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF MAY 1951 


Source: Form UIC 751 


ee LEE 


Weekly Average 





Industry 














ees Referrals | Placements 

Agriculture, fishing, ELA DING Heres ec eeieaaiee ie ee eG ee eee tec Lveionn: 1,307 1,049 946 
LS oa ae epee) feu oper ee eau Jer Goan SAC 2 OS ile 2 ron adam ac 2.3 anos 3,024 ilpplteyil 785 
IN Eithioy eins ene te Wns Menomonee aacooraine ono oe commav Se gon UbO Da aS: 813 558 382 
Wienmulieye quagheledn., SawAneern Ae ceoeos okomsn Eas dean Out bopmyODoaduaRUoNdouGOgNTO Sc 7,705 i OBS 4,906 
Food and kindred products (including Tobacco).............-++--+e eee eeee 1,510 1,284 848 

4 Desai mll (Sous haeeancls GARONA as sue sodudhoohc usando pOecdatoobnn ndoomeDn nous DOM 922 882 627 
Iimbenand finished! lum beriproduCtsee serie tt terrestris teh oa 1,064 1,009 783 
Pulp and paper products including printing.............---------+essseseee 570 566 419 
Chemicals andtalliediprodimets ne merrier tet. ek tetertsrere tee tether wee celonen 273 323 182 
IPrAinfoliemea Chaval ol YOGWNKCUS), nap ooaanodngaarecs compan noHodneadoobUcosebe 64 77 45 
Rigbberproducts sane mitment ele tent es aia 101 122 63 
eatherandileather productsa: smectite ote ererenere clinic tate tti statin cieroiars 110 109 77 
Stomeviclayzanc. olassiprod UCtS wearer ietsiteleliater ote tetetciertttetetettetenetero rete d-taie tate 253 Dl 173 
Irontand! steelsanc procductsn ase nem cmiieiistecieitetn ier reroieet: crete tietrarsreretersi aoe 665 597 415 
Non-ferrous TLE LAS ANC: PLO UCLA amereine eateries ier terotetctersteaeletenetetetetts thr otal 433 316 221 

UE KE NOIRE QU: 2. Obs Gano nn Ac Rann cir cOOOOr serio coco: ning Gcrc SORTA ve Ci 509 446 321 
Electrical equipmentiand productss 452. sees le iesels nee ielelele tlt ret atl 266 298 195 
Transportation equipment and Other manuracturin cumeerenierdsrtrtteiekeltsicret: 965 745 537 
(Grentnnitc nts eee eal Re ee hares heed 4 Geert, molsptdine cidonoulOOnSD .2.0.c oat Gccwnyc 6, 609 6,352 4,964 
‘I Vreshats) syovournukornvihelel WONNAS: Gann voaconsgagobvoonouboddenccisoonmdsorqnoopodooomd 2,156 1,878 1,474 
Communications, and other public utilities. .. 25.2.0... 2.5 cece cere correc sere 363 352 217 
fla ("pee Nor ORC e aR atric onn Sen ORAt Eason epoca pada tomo mC UckaTs ss SUKLr 3,891 4,039 2,553 
Finance, insurance, Teil ies tater crc cicencysts ovals cutvrs (ol ete eiete eter aces renetetel shel eek orerenensrey ate 473 490 244 
GT LC Sear enetate Ses te etorncs gis epee in aan Meralco sini a 8 ean oc arenes emote oteas toa Te 9,743 8, 587 6,416 
PAV STIVEL US EELGS ae Ns ccacatcre eit costa ras eecrerS Tee teaei katate okie terete inves istote enunte ete exe rohe Totes are horans 36, 084 31,487 22, 887 


re ne ee Eee eS ee 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS MAY 4, TO MAY 31, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS 
AT JUNE 28, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 751 
ee 

















Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced as at 
during end of end of to aaa el CUCLOLM I OLMeL 2S. 

period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 

Newfoundland............... 183 98 1,472 203 94 28 7,482 4,876 
@omertBrooke se esesceeee ql 44 217 34 19 fl 977 677 
Grand Hallseten nese. te oar GON Ae, 68 ae 112 1 1 | ts 764 375 
Sb O MNES Re eae, eee, tae. 111 54 1,143 168 74 21 5, (41 3, 824 
Prince Edward Island....... 663 207 669 1,074 438 150 1,146 810 
C@harlottetownes..eecen oe 501 169 433 690 331 117 692 479 
stitianhan¥eygcikeken Sean oak couoone 162 38 236 384 107 33 454 331 
Noval ScoUlasees sc. ccsaaeace. 4,313 2,095 5,883 4,266 2,047 692 9,161 8,129 
xii Ors tise +. scck s oee oc e 105 1 138 PIS: 100 8 309 200 
Ibnid ewe terse tierce o. 39 3 173 162 26 6 288 246 
le EcULteip-gs eae eine es 1,954 1,101 2,829 1,973 1,020 450 3, 245 3, 009 
ULTWY END CSS eerie Sh fares e 13 8 36 3 Oy! ltae es se ene 166 118 
Fentvalle yee eck wateiscota« 119 114 263 142 79 4 792 556 
EVEN PO Oly M, cts o sob tiea ns 420 376 12 30 ht Sere» 162 120 
News Glaspowee. ese cece es 492 124 560 584 357 74 639 675 
Sormiylapllly a penochaancene 14 1 76 9 OA Res tantra: 191 144 
SMANSY MAMh Aceves teats 885 174 1,373 926 591 149 2,569 2,457 
SERUTO TAREE so cee ee es 214 143 219 BY 70 1 267 230 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 58 15 144 84 ra A fa A le ot 533 374 
New Brunswick.............. 5, 652 3,240 4,991 4,187 2,607 535 8,475 6,335 
ah iirs tegen, aeetr AGE a\- 194 100 234 145 anil 69 1,000 A471 
Campbelltonee.. en. ee ose 445 329 312 420 96 Dl 509 343 
Kidimund stone cneeen es seeie ei 627 iC 265 505 448 1 211 ite} 
Hire denictomnmen. saris ates a: 467 238 BO 324 213 57 416 305 
ITO ME heck ok, cee ook 115 63 132 109 OSS ac eye.” 381 258 
Monctoneee sa 4 tahoe 1,630 827 teWioo ef 878 283 2,244 1,827 
Newcastle a. tskie tae eo 438 215 233 287 AOE aes ae 512 323 
SHUT MOM. 6. o5nnsasnonearce 757 259 1,443 682 53 82 2,548 2,107 
Simo tepheniee 2... accu 107 41 136 127 67 5 436 322 
PUSS OXe Meee iteysr Haid date asics 268 196 a 73 60 2 64 65 
Wioodstockspasra pase cs ct 604 595 77 44 25 1 154 71 
CANCE NY Osa oe aa ie Se 37,935 17,496 37,322 31,205 20,862 1,690 47,303 39,768 
INS DCSTOS REE co pees so atid 6.8 125 105 51 92 73 5 144 138 
iB eauhsirmnoisterra hi sin tee ee 243 128 167 197 UO teeta a 222 204 
IBuckinohe meee eb oe leer: 272 43 ive 237 210 5 238 174 
Wausanscalleeses.aeentee asia 13 4 164 14 Ite | ae 580 223 
(handler® lie. occ cvs Nene 71 534 353 388 34 28 1,012 601 
Whicoutimilpe peer 45 eee Dio 1,159 773 445 221 70 747 490 
Wolbeaueres a et. cep. ence 178 119 89 24 1 |e ee 301 76 
Wrummondville wa. «ee see 259 46 532 256 182 8 1,128 1,010 
EVA TEN One ae a See 127 94 146 60 9” We dees. her. o. 219 236 
Granby arb ore se cece 188 21 492 203 164 15 597 589 
JE RHINE © Ae oa tae ee RO ek ee 672 246 712 467 298 8 1,191 880 
JONMGTECN Y Mito eRe Sn ety 426 195 415 387 246 8 729 403 
VOnGUIenet ee .1 see ot eee 470 72 607 O12 370 i 728 504 
Wachter.) 6 oben ctr. caus 115 27 133 108 73 4 187 174 
feaphlal Dales. © a caue sas +c 90 79 128 49 34 9 551 188 
ree UG shoe cw seb cee os: 687 478 762 305 OO UIT heres ays 190 163 
IDG Nats Ee oe Nees ee Cae 297 135 620 255 197 5 1,064 853 
Matanet (Gee oS. te ghee. <2 525 188 151 340 S260" [bee seer: 531 254 
IMecantic (REA t ct. ctt cine. 442 178 255 296 315 3 135 120 
IMoné-arierss.4..49-/aes2e 167 Ol 81 107 Dow eater. eae 141 105 
Blontinideny: (62. .ic< dace. ss 188 119 396 ie 61 D 444 301 
IMontres le wep a cats cae tree. 17,183 5,821 17,134 15, 636 10,916 942 e229 16,319 
PowurAliredme. recs 186 38 42 90 1 |e ee Die, 229 
PBSC Alt MiRs f Sot! 2,810 1,384 3,873 3,268 1,382 188 5,540 4,807 
RUIN GUS Kae reap ee 332 553 152 316 2 oan taste Reena 765 299 
Riviere du Loup............. 146 28 269 124 108 8 820 414 
Taro gia, geen a Se ee ee 429 279 OSL 418 179 43 598 397 
StesAlca thomsen sce ae 237 69 106 258 DOS apes ie 163 64 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue....... 122 11 239 123 Wy Meee ee ee 159 162 
Boor HOPEser ie. e . Nands 3.010 251 87 223 265 167 2 241 268 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 749 654 509 437 313 2, 896 619 
Rei VACINthes. «ccc. fede do's» 1,601 3 Ls 476 454 345 34 CG 588 
Se CAMM ey. 2h ea ns 469 190 669 438 229 5 414 391 
SLAP ETOIMIO NM cy. 5 Pucireo..« ae 4 227 61 439 219 141 16 475 542 
Siavoseplid sAlmat saauoe. ee 444 126 475 291 262 1 774 794 
Shawinigan Falls............ 305 * 109 574 398 LOS airlt Acted cae 1,038 1,041 
Sherbrookouieae ces aeces . : 15322 498 1,342 1,096 687 159 1,166 1,219 
OTC PRR a tS ae amet cont 704 1,039 316 367 DO Dia crane eis 293 305 
hotford Mines.......<.c6>%- 155 115 316 233 112 4 540 422 
puhreeRivierse.. ase connec: 685 567 931 799 420 64 2,338 1,863 
NIE hl @ oat a oe 439 234 449 344 258 15 343 261 
Pealeyiield 2. a. race whee 589 194 603 581 410 6 843 518 
Wactorinvillane se eee 264 94 456 235 166 17 540 560 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES 
FOUR WEEKS MAY 


OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVIC 
4, TO MAY 31, 1951; UNPLACED APPLIC 


AT JUNE 28, 1951—Continued 
Sourcs: Form UIC 751 


E OFFICES FOR 
ANTS AS 



































Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced | as at 
during end of end. of to end of | June 28, 

period period period |vacancies| Regular Casual period 1951 

Ontario-o50 6 ven ee 56,169 31,430 55,398 47,693 29,208 5,790 37, 748 40,967 
IST DERE. 6 otc Soon oR eoRObe Oe 173 39 138 170 203. 4 Deen meres 35 27 
IBATII Os 2 soe teatics ts tr eeie tote 853 319 703 741 647 12 122 135 
Bellevillesee tence etree oc 355 140 413 392 158 53 414 454 
IBrACEDIG Senate rior icc 300 129 179 230 211 2 124 69 
Bram tol eee ee ears er 182 104 179 167 148 2 78 87 
Brantiond. eee atece sete ae 711 192 e127 735 513 73 1,016 1,079 
Brockivillenecenws wears: 155 26 202 184 114 23 152 148 
Carleton iPlaces=e- peace eee: 42 10 103 41 Semel into hemes 17 159 
Ghatham=statat teste meee 402 122 568 474 227 62 616 549 
Cobourg witha 24 aera he 231 26 236 227 173 22 169 169 
@ollinewoodere a= — et ee 226 20 136 235 222 4 230 199 
WOrniwellee eee ees seciy-tevtte eae’ 512 69 588 525 411 48 549 543 
ort Lurie sens bk ee eeie 103 43 57 83 AO eee eee tes 72 102 
Morb: Hrancesmesccis serene: ilies 81 121 165 127 8 72 52 
Mort William ses etacee eer eta 747 279 839 751 614 89 496 360 
Gale: BAe eine cetnea. 360 335 316 227 168 2 230 345 
Gananoquereanasreee errr. 46 15 ou 49 26 12 44 36 
Goderichiim 3. pee oer: 141 128 79 93 72 6 66 65 
Guelphateesn.n cekeetecise 312 159 436 292 INAe 36 257 321 
Jalenoodheene conedongcoascoucte 3,012 1,573 4,771 3,932 1,939 706 2,791 2,818 
lanwikies bb Ubvanee ieee nan nt 208 203 157 186 Ack capers Rie 118 91 
Incersollipese cs. eee eer 200 106 160 141 116 3 130 99 
IKapuskasinoweece: pm ccee reir 891 1,041 127 122 131 3 78 73 
TRGHOL EES se tehoke chs ereteyetar eesracs 118 244 127 IAlye 119 1 172 105 
CIN SSLOM eee acleii etal eisrer 928 239 935 1,042 641 Lah 585 623 
7 irkland takes! 441 347 279 282 131 54 284 255 
Kitchener-Waterloo......... 793 275 (Pal 895 582 56 301 356 
Meamingt onimemcsrhariet tla ael 298 65 216 369 157 72 140 461 
DEIN GSA Ve ee ica bictoeetatole st: 146 67 183 173 83 25 129 103 
Tistowels .soneses een ee 79 40 93 123 65 3 79 74 
on done ere teenie toe 2,720 1,294 2,668 2,312 1,201 553 1,159 iL Pal 
Midilancdiereremter teeta as rs 191 43 144 188 136 14 120 134 
INS panee e.seetien astro ons ol 22 58 4] 27 4 63 38 
INGWiLorontoween eerie 822 360 919 739 iy 16 584 746 
IN Eig EWI gos codtecaekk 767 186 875 721 469 75 353 419 
INOrtht Bayan eee er eon 269 2 0G 1,128 834 169 247 265 
Orla Seca eee ete iese = otate 323 62 242 359 241 42 236 170 
Oshawatsn eee eerie. oats 1,186 328 1, 659 igh 941 ral 1,205 1,685 
Otta wart eis es eee eens 2,793 1,073 1,673 2,145 1,178 346 1,491 1,340 
Owen SOund se ceree semis! 359 114 374 427 264 24 241 383 
iParryecOund seeeeereiee acre 95 14 60 88 GO.” Nth 21 19 
Pembroke wee eeee eae cee: 426 247 321 301 184 14 187 224 
Perth ean. meats erator 119 43 101 108 88 11 175 Vi 
iPeterborouchenne eee 404 195 605 463 324 13 733 861 
PIGEON A dede eRe ate ners V1 on 70 99 69 1 61 39 
(RortyArthure see eeeeee 1,482 2,835 984 836 663 30 579 453 
iRont Collbormesseeeeree ere 139 43 191 108 BV [ate eosereees 223 203 
ibrescotthewene ask eer 59 28 44 56 AR: SL eee 84 76 
Reni te Wis seceie sei care 209 28 218 192 173 6 82 101 
Ste @athanimessssepierroecca 975 299 1,130 789 575 95 905 917 
St. Thomas...............-- 309 150 375 356 153 53 342 338 
Sarniaten sera mor cpmcernce 565 123 650 625 416 25 296 270 
Sault Ste. Marie............. 1,275 967 531 539 474 31 323 378 
Simcoe RE Pe Soi cetes nce Oem 406 316 228 243 166 2 368 183 
Sioux LOOKOULH A ee eater 226 96 Da 206 120 11 109 61 
povomuadatee TAMER SS ooacuecas 114 31 112 115 66 11 149 139 
Stratiord eee eke steel 243 104 241 224 145 26 145 184 
Sturzeony Halls ey emcee verter: 146 We 190 189 74 50 160 177 
Sudbury Bien epee OG OTC 2,909 2,648 12s I Pee 692 230 507 666 
ER iM INNS yee. Stott os aioe: 817 427 794 761 438 94 563 624 
‘Torontosarneciccr ores 16, 868 10,710 18,092 14,412 8,139 1,896 11,914 13, 840 
PPrentonae sree ee ae enere 228 67 294 302 196 2 134 207 
Walkerton netic eats acts: 105 50 104 109 (em torso og Abe 74 184 
Wallaceburg eeeennercaert aries iWayt 4 263 169 96 Bil 234 180 
Welland ?.6etr sence 459 113 670 584 346 17 514 396 
Weston Se eines Ss os Die opie. atceet revelers 1,403 1,135 416 316 193 1 280 312 
Windsor eee nies eres 1,485 373 3,087 1,668 786 340 2,987 3,192 
Woodstoclosens sree eete eri 194 137 197 153 116 17 122 208 
Manitoba a As.6..5 etieceseusers 9,234 4,174 10, 443 8,371 4,224 1,793 9,471 7,793 
Brandon thd so «ce. cist sieeaiel 741 542 605 526 375 38 418 394 
Dato nimie gaa-e ass da eet nice, 237 M3 181 196 157 14 134 167 
Flin Flon,..... fates idle geass 182 201 181 197 127 20 48 53 
Portace lavbraitiescas. a4 384 80 515 299 263 ito 435 390 
The PAS A meets did tiga tao ° 806 346 76 72 314 1 60 30 
Winntper een mee .aetermiste 6, 884 2,932 8, 885 7,081 2,988 1,707 8,376 6,759 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS MAY 4, TO MAY 31, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS 
AT JUNE 28, 1951—Concluded 
Source; Form UIC 751 
Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| asa 
during end of end of to — end of | Jume 28, 
period period period | vacancies] Regular | Casual period 1951 

Saskatchewan................ 6,580 2,935 5, 462 5, 702 3,278 890 3,022 3,418 
Distevan sie sites eam 210 92 102 179 112 12 67 75 
IMioose saws & tee: ot ae 737 455 566 599 344 4] 599 414 
INOLGOEB atblelordeensene.. on 207 ata 108 175 Ol ek a 257 128 
EerincevAlipert meas ee ae hee 631 339 30 462 287 54 620 504 
Neon ny eens Meat Oe 1,990 549 1,794 2,014 1,075 505 459 586 
VISEISHS TH Coyoy ead Get BP SNe Plo 998 1,856 1,702 962 242 1,254 1,329 
Sypabiten Orage, oars Nees oue 170 98 123 180 121 12 119 95 
Werburnica eee eens. t. 181 78 88 97 85 4 oe 61 
NiOKICC ON ne 4 ees eee Oe A, 323 215 3a0 294 148 20 315 226 
ALD OTEAS . opus en 11,532 5,372 10, 455 11,025 6, 068 1,953 6,477 5,467 
IBisirmi Orel. aaeen ete cae 121 105 90 58 76 1 116 97 
Calgary Aa 6 eos oo: 4,305 1,518 3,940 4,238 2,187 692 DOU 2,374 
run hellleray eee eee eee 104 32 98 89 SZ GE chokn er eee 168 148 
Ivobsoveynielils ode pede aceueoone 5,306 ee 5,056 5,276 2,672 1227 2,566 2,009 
16 Keehn yas eaeestareeeasineae dey ae erties 194 143 54 96 1 feed ex cries tears eo 80 43 
IL@unloweliine - kai naan ons Pook 1,063 471 890 892 728 28 379 347 
Mediremeukiatenmn: een ee 213 98 122 161 LOS Neer Wa See 172 141 
JByexa ll BYereyeh ee aoe gis ee NR 226 208 205 215 83 5 324 308 
British Columbia............ 12,074 4,103 18,880 12,221 7,678 1,222 21,015 225017 
@iillnwac keg. sees ase iees 229 31 383 317 215 36 516 459 
Courtenay ees ee ae 153 94 162 122 68 12 154 688 
@ranbrooksye ce wee ee 81 45 74 112 33 3 293 151 
Daw som Greeny ene 83 3 72 86 BB ay acetate 77 73 
DUNCAN esc Re. Fa Le 249 72 263 259 156 12 186 542 
KG loops ts tae ae 346 172 320 243 220 Wi eae oe? 179 128 
IR@lonalaa. ace eemn ame e ease 150 My) 247 192 85 49 495 618 
NEVI Ofori, ee ek rare 274 36 352 298 178 51 417 1,415 
ENGISON Speer eeee ta eras 217 49 181 210 157 6 185 118 
New Westminster........... 735 329 2,119 724 411 105 SleZ 3,100 
IRenticbone ge eer cree oe 125 26 156 117 90 4 328 166 
RorteAlberniayy eee 230 76 260 253 155 6 137 255 
ieanincevGeorr eset nate 796 151 991 918 704 62 497 152 
Igrincerbuipertey nite ee ear 330 110 343 333 S00 urls Acree Ss 127 149 
Brin Coton sae eee 120 16 97 127 eS ee, ae 8 3 
LUTEH UR copes: ace 8 eee ee 207 34 yey 234 177 17 332 345 
AVA COUIVICIIatrns oc¥io tates: Hove 5, 840 2,026 10, 462 5,982 neo 708 11,986 12,423 
VEEN ONG SF Hies ai fire oot nnt 416 185 300 286 181 13 308 146 
WACTOLIAT Mens «cease Mato cocnts ilo 460 1,583 1,167 130 3 1,548 1,738 
WWikititehorsek = jiaascnscnastctone 340 166 193 241 QOORE ete ee 70 48 
Ganad ate yes osc asecde: 144,335 71,150 | 150,915 | 125,947 76,804 14,743 | 151,800 | 140,280 
IWWIGHKES sae ON (lie et ae Ban eee 109,373 52,186 106,076 91,955 60,373 9,108 101, 831 87, 239 
CIMA Gay geen cine nicteevte cn Lies 34, 962 18, 964 44,839 33,992 16,4381 Oo, 080 49,969 53,041 














* Includes statistics for Teachers’ Office, Province of Saskatchewan 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 








Year 











EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
1941-1951 
Source: Form UIC 751 








Applications 

Male Female Total 

568, 695 262,767 831, 462 
1,044,610 499,519 1,544,129 
1,681,411 1,008,211 2,689, 622 
1,583,010 902,273 2,485, 283 
1,855,036 661,948 2,516, 984 
1,464, 533 494, 164 1,958, 697 
1,189,646 439,577 1, 629, 223 
1,197,295 459 , 332 1, 656, 627 
1, 295, 690 494,956 1,790, 646 
1,500, 763 575,813 2,076,576 

646, 090 245, 265 891,355 





Male 


331,997 
597,161 
1, 239,900 
1,101, 854 
1,095, 641 
624, 052 
549,376 
497,916 
464, 363 
559, 882 
250, 604 


Placements 


Female 


175,766 
298, 460 
704, 126 
638, 063 
397 , 940 
235,360 
220,473 
214, 424 
219,816 
230, 920 
105, 289 








Total 


507,763 
895, 621 
1,944,026 
1,739,917 
1,493,581 
859, 412 
769, 849 
712,340 
684,179 
790, 802 
355, 893 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


























At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants! 
TY Deer gt ee eR Ae rie os Sea ara Ry ac ep ech RICE i SSNS 2,715,000 2,449, 600 265, 400 
WEI. Hono mnorbon ocosocdn ome io DIED TE Pa erst aay Oo Cir ORO GO Or OC 2, 659, 000 2,449, 100 209, 900 
Afi yee Bo cei nce Aeon onOuO Tap cMabuoRoDoDobavascapocn 6 dosaSagn oo don 2, 690, 000 2,543,500 146, 500 
Iti @ mn (ge aap oedode ona oUp ao bGcabh sooewob on ceamac blo 6 MDBODD ato OR 2,733,000 2,623, 600 109, 400 
aes. feiss be certs ster e eaiete aes wage saver ave mel” che are pees” aetna 2,735,000 2,642,500 92,500 
Senter ber. 22 asked ew. cs sae em sesalh oteigihls wteyy aia ecegmnertal® # ee’ siemeasit 2,763,000 2,664, 100 98,900 
Ole velo Soa ee ener Muo toda soocdtob cone orescimas nocd gaaa sp ocak 2,811,000 2,731, 700 79,300 
INGohyctl oS aan otro Ama oigommino no eon nna cocdcIae cu mobo cotoOn OO aaa6.c 2,838, 000 2,747,700 90,300 
TO SCOTIA Cline ceree ee reea cake le clveletie eo aleheeslshe pteaeteieetaier Siedepstslenslefale sacecem lan 2,910,000 2,785, 200 124,800 
iS w 4 oeoapedeeauddaddosbn4 boagcdooDouadsoUoOS apo dESOoUCONtY 2,911,000 2,720,900 190, 1002 
JA OWEN Ayu nene 1aonosaa0be a aon lc Fou So OCOnUGQHOSs DAG DO GOD NC OD ITE 2,917,000 2,669, 400 247, 600 2 
IWiGhxoli ne tea etadnocudcecoue ddonaduSboD dO DEnO a Sno otaD GINO OMG. 2,905, 000 2,661, 200 243 , 800 2 
Waprilee ye vac 0 boon ee ak otis © eran tle wo pee ayemeelaina 5 te eaeyelale ine~ oe 2,899,000 2,672,500 226, 500? 


1 Ordinary claimants signing live unemployment register on last working day of the preceding month. 


2 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 


TABLE E-2._PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











REGISTER BY NUMBER 
AS OF MAY 31, 1951 


6 days 73 days 
: \ 7-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 
Province and Sex Toran ere days Haas dave dave ang 

oe Ne ee eee 
INGexntouiioleniols «hong occa quOnOC ccc aroun 2,071 377 110 228 646 322 388 
1, BW Cee er ni eee. oO COTE OOOO 1,953 344 94 210 617 307 381 
Mem ale eee mee tereteeta eve rece shee ee terere at 118 3 16 18 29 Ly if 
Prince Waward [sland jw ecceleclelersterteieer i 474 49 36 37 81 85 186 
VENI ete ee Wa dG bo oboououoean mame 342 30 13 28 65 67 139 

Tey aatsl (Sb eaiycer 3 Gratien Oe. nt OG ae ace 132 19 23 9 16 18 47 
INGO) OVC he, auodcan Oo namo OOO 0D oo oace bic 6,144 1,269 560 809 1,142 802 1,562 
INT ei] ey ee ee ete oaks Bit nics scars eens: 5, 103 iL Ue 496 685 972 627 1,191 
emale esos citer weiss ss erat pieicio se eleretoners 1,041 137 64 124 17 yes) 371 
ING WeSTUNS WIC Kee il deisistcissieleloiieiieieteler 5,764 1,002 523 1,006 lig iii 561 1,299 
iN EW Eegke Rey ee oh aay mm roo OOO 4,694 766 454 888 1,212 439 935 
Herel Gaeta) steer stencreus fortes heise serenetree 1,070 236 69 118 161 122 364 
Otobecssiett acne seus. nt eee 35,788 7,930 3,318 4,686 7,030 3,636 9,188 
IN aes Sie Bist iarctots seven eraisGieus aicherorenioker: 22,698 4,681 1,920 2,959 4,825 2,501 5, O12 
RETINAL O oe ee ie acts ic oe ehage a Fane eiadeterotetate rs 13,090 3,249 1,398 Led2e MAD eee Behe 
OnEATIOME eis oe ee eaee te Teheresie= 25, 857 8,988 2,259 2,964 3,635 1,871 6,140 
AGE, Pe POS Acie eee thous ederete sks 15,058 oelo 1,149 1,538 1,930 990 3,741 

TR GTIN ALS re cPacctaeisileraielafoinnete, creteyeinrate ereterey 10,799 aS) 1,110 1,426 1,705 881 2,399 

iW Fzgehh fe) oz eee DOO Dit an EE OTING o Ooo 5,581 829 403 695 1,110 570 1,974 
IE ete ost, ool eer COCA C OO IR. OAS 2,913 369 186 323 537 286 Pale: 

NEVE TYNANLG ree hte eas Medoeee rere tcetoete ceceemaeretens. 4 2,668 460 217 372 573 284 762 
SaskatCne wade cvs cteciestsccdes sieeieie (leetereiersts 1,725 185 il 156 317 183 813 
Hi pae a SAAD OM OD ac oUname.gn conte 1,026 $7 35 92 204 105 503 
sree eee oe bo ora a OmOU reat oda pre 699 98 36 64 113 78 310 
INS T21a Coke, eee Lame Oe aU Go Sa on annIS omcalg 4,865 1,477 248 861 631 434 1,214 
I Reyes a acter anette tin SD OSC RROIN ROD oer 3, 806 1,328 153 742 435 Bee 826 
Lit Roan Ae ey ham Bea ah achQotro 1,059 149 95 119 196 112 388 
Britishv© oli bis eee ie ooteictiiiiente severe stare 12,381 2.002 1,488 1,803 1,896 1,301 3,391 
EN Ke ee ee ERE Alor CIS rriene cramer 8,715 1,836 1, 141 iL Beye il Bl 858 2,306 
IN, GeUne Bone pponone O04 Baba 3,566 716 207 466 659 443 1,085 
TOMAR Lae tec State TA ole MOR e ieee martes 100, 650 24,658 8.966 13/245 17,861 9,765 26,155 
I Ravi Re ae OR GO IE Ovid oa a cop uas moe 66, 308 16, 283 5, 641 8; 802 12,034 6,502 17,046 

ELE ALY ot cman picks. oe te. aaite eins sere 34,342 8,375 HOLD 4,443 5, 827 3,263 9,109 


4 Includes 106 supplementary benefit claimants. 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND Petpauiiiie FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO 
» 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
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Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
DRIES Rete a sina Oh ies nia ts 4,037 | 11,751 20,412 | 71,932 | 63,681 | 100,304 | 126,649 | 182,053 172, 269 
Pebruary ds.e02 a 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 | 59,098 | 47,141 | 76,723 | 93,463 | 109,282 | 109.709 
EAT OD Soars screw sN Acc: 4,124 5,046 | 10,667 13,307 | 50,706 | 43,675 | 68,869 | 88,786 | 119,533 109, 764 
0 1 ace Ai 2,925 3,953 6,463 8,430 | 35,781 | 35,859 | 48,963 | 58,141 | 80,028 75,242 
NECA 2st a acdhuv os 2,799 2,027 4,654 8,825 | 34,777 | 27,603 | 33,617 | 52,675 | 71,619 56,430 
DUDS trie caters s 4,629 WS? 3,220 | 10,857 | 30,646 | 21,365 |. 31,543 | 44,783°| 51,284 |......... 
ALLS Rees. fe ont: 2,668 1,087 3,106 | 10,886 | 27,576 | 20,034] 30,487 | 43,486 | 43,929 |......... 
MRGUSE... das kee a } 1,855 1,370 3,241 | 20,557) 25,115 | 17,281)! 24,072 | 50,291 |’ 61.545 1......... 
September......... UAL 1,013 3,715 | 40,473 | 28,555 | 20,888 | 28,143 | 51,935 | 42,990 |......... 
Wetober ssid. dotee. 1,058 1,475 6,222 | 36,717 | 34,891 29,369 | 38,104 | 69,349} 62,243 |......... 
November......... 1,748 2,090) 11,798 | 53,025.) 37,111 42,385 | 66,426 | 114,888 | 93,016 |......... 
December......... 3,337 6,562 | 138,770 | 57,612 | 52,479 | 73,578 | 105,939 | 139,406 | 134,218 |......... 

otal. ve 26,924 | 36,660 | 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 442,854 | 649,090 | 933,832 1,050,979} 523,414 








SS EE eee ee eee 


TABLE E-4.—INITIAL AND SE ee eee FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
MAY, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
SS a ere ae eae 


: Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 





Province 














Total Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed t Be fit Entitled | Pending 
of 0 Denellt/to Benefit 
INewiound|an dh aarey eee ae aap nee eae 1, 281 tdiiZ 109 1,461 510 951 329 
iprincerbidwardulsland eases. ace ee 165 115 50 169 12 57 41 
INGVASS COLIR See ne pen anon 2,948 1,942 1,006 3,015 2,265 750 703 
iNew, Brunswickoen cee cena oe! ee 2,963 1,991 972 3,622 2,666 956 509 
QuebeCi ene ce, eee areas Line ee tet Aare 20,584 14, 183 6,401 PA Nea) 15, 852 6, 280 5,091 
OntaTiow ate dee bee, coher are ce 16,956 10, 550 6,386 16,594 12,306 4,288 4,569 
Manito bait eevee boot ee occ, ee 2,670 1,843 827 OPO 2,190 821 385 
BSA ECR OWaM te tele a2 x.co ake iach hae 599 435 164 749 477 Wy) 125 
PA Der ta ee ee ee tebe. 4 eee ah 5 ati 1,489 1,065 424 2,088 1,486 602 318 
PS Tipis Hn @ OLUTTO Laman an ae eeen et no Oats 6,795 4,004 2,791 6,992 5,021 1,971 1,847 
otal @anadamiVMay.) 1051s snes 56, 4301 37,300 19,130 59, 833 2 42,885 16,948 13,913 
otak@anada kA prils losis see 75,242 52,201 22,971 84,033 59,670 24,363 17,320 
Total Canada, May, 1950............. 71,619 47,150 24,469 75,675 57,862 17,813 17,583 


—S——— SS Se rneeeee 


1In addition, revised claims received numbered 13,755. 2In addition, 13,901 revised claims were disposed of. 
Of these, 860 were special requests not granted, and 922 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,611 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-5.— 


REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 


AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





























Month of Month of bee 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement May May C t 
1951 3 1950 2 earth 

Fiscal Year 

Glsims) Disallowed. sta Saks elie Waar der eeterelete ratchet eerstapaloie/ rastenegeet si tsnczens 9,590 9,889 25, 684 
Claimants Disqualified 

INOS UNGIDIGY Sd: ee eves tae = Sora steve beth vs Pyinlenrbnhe munfespia eae tcctanay an mae eee 3,389 Ps yi4 6,566 

Not capable of and not available for OE Ect aaa rc ae ACS tie CIE EA rs ee ee 1,410 1,245 2,829 

Loss of work due to a labour dispute. ..........-se cece eee e eee cette cette 44 379 125 

Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work..............-++. 1,916 1,471 3,518 

Discharged for misconduct........ es le to Rais IM pemiewe 9) ane Scat te reece oa 495 ibe Ualaley 

Voluntarily left employment without just cause.........-..-6seee eee e eee 3,585 4,003 8,343 

Qihior TEASOMS 8x5. eisictles tere ee epee yore a oc cteferele beter ateteteagete «ole Polen earth ot 1,870 834 3,789 

A Wey oi Goer ee ae nie una ae Rint ke aiaearnaigd Gn cram cemcisn come pratt 22,299 Pile hoo 51,971 








1 Claimants disqualified include 5,289 on revised and 62 on supplementary benefit claims. 


2 1950 data relate to regular claimants only. - ¢ ‘ . 
: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 


3 These include 


TABLE E-6.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 


AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBs: 


















































Number Month of May, 1951 
oats N N 
: enefit umber umber 
Province ay Tisst Come oars mmol aye 
Week of the} mencing Benefit Paid 
Month Benefit Paid se 
$ 
INisvcacerneraltcieCG Wee = od 2 Re OE Pe Re ae icoe 6 cot a.6 Ox 1,413 922 54, 830 139,817 
Prince Edward Island...,......... 02 seeseeee ec ee teens cee eee reese 468 112 meh rotate) 40, 927 
Nova Seowia: |... < seston ance eterna pelle tpan in eeitece ye see mee 5,096 1,900 130, 295 314,528 
ANC) ial DIGI Der SAy eke) eke hae Se As Sea eth oad eg aol atomAt Wolo. Ot 5,631 Sine 138,418 349, 880 
Quebecan ee aecsee peti Se aioe tee carr ersten ess eee 26,093 16, 229 887, 956 2,153, 685 
Ontario Re eee ae El i RI eee ce, font re Oa PaO DWE Oi 17,061 8,893 499, 645 1,199,198 
WY NaH OY Of: 5 ax eee Rie Nk Petr ary A aera ens SRN ACES lot eheboinenc aEnc-o. 0109 Ot 5,268 2,443 151,797 354, 746 
Sas kate wal ores. owtccphos cls acc phe atetttare ote. cuc eee Gove ns Lie oe generar 1,699 743 73,105 177, 484 
Albertast eG wr. ccs, cuca <i ge em eee eee 3,258 1,750 110, 347 279, 592 
British: OOM Diageo oes athe ce ee cue See aoe ae eee eee 9,927 5,071 259, 452 650,576 
Total, Canada, May, LO5 1s. dd sissies ointaneeiere tetteer vo ee 75,914 41,286 BORN PANG 5, 660, 433 
‘Total, Canada, April l95 Us. cctmancceee seers ere aoe 109, 424 54, 744 3,087,560 7,679, 160 
Total sGanadas May, 1900cens. cena aces ees eee 132, 656 56, 868 4,004,678 9,586, 658 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Caleulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 












































On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
Percent- ; 
age Retail 
Increase Fuel Home Prices 
—— since Total Food Rent and Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
August 1, Light ings and | laneous (Com- 
1939 Services modities 
only)t 
IRIE cds OR a chon la mee ROE 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
Ate ae ee eae el TOL oS 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
I ROB eee ere i yn154 a hierar Aeotoe 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
VOR Tay ee es Seyi hal mon oer cet 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
TOAD aa heh ereteeveloiess el 18°6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
LOA G Se eee chs memtrere setende 22-6 123-6 140-4 Le 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
TOA Tirana serovar B4-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
LO4S ere eset cts 53-8 155-0 195-5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
[O4Q MERE aeretcracrecs ce 59-8 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1949 
UPON RIA, Jaa dedeoomrc §8+3 159-6 202-2 Por 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
ebruanvc cies 582 159-5 200-4 Pal 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
IMBC. SAcoGanacodc 57-9 159-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-5 
Lore Gene Neaere coro 58-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
MiGhin So 8 So caacasaee 58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
JaUWG Secor tie aheestrstatese 9-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 157-7 128-4 184-6 
IK eee pouds apace 60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167°5 128-5 186-3 
INTIME oR osoaanconc 61-5 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
Octobetae sce weer 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
INovember......... 60+4 161-7 203 +3 123-9 135-1 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
Mecembers ae tier 60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
1950 
MBIMWERAR, poagacehosc 69-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
IM) RON 55 9 ou ooo 60°38 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
Micir elastin aterateretote sesiee 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
EAno rites, ote seeeaite oeete = 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
INES Wise oe. cesses ete ceretels 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
AUG oct tols Pies ie cestionets 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
July 5 ose comets 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 ie h(o# 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
IAUIGUST 2 oe ec. deyuderet 67-2 168°5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September......... 68°5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
Octoberiaewn mee 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
INOVeRTD Cras sere cee 69°38 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174°8 133-4 195-1 
Wecembenrsen. ek 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
1951 
VaAMNMATY 2 ani sce cee 71-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179°8 135-8 197-3 
HGbritanyereeeeeceee 73-8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
Mar chins Sse eis eae 78°3 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
ADT Sg sc ete toe ote 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
IMG AN Sescre ates eters iets 80-6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
UUM ce chistteutaie cere 82-6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 141-0 214-0 
Sol eee eee oc 86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 197-4 142-2 219-6 





* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 =100. 
+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 


TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE 1951 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Ee nn ne 











Total Home 
-——________—————_| Food Rent Fuel Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- 
— _| June 1, May 1, June 1, ings and | laneous 
1950 1951 1951 Services 

leleMibithe 16 5cuaaeqcaT 156-4 169-4 171-5 230-2 122-4 142-8 213-9 178-1 130-2 
Sito HOLING WSckasoHEBe 161-8 177-4 179-3 230-1 124-4 138-4 221-5 187-9 141-4 
Montes lemme ete 169-0 187-2 190-4 255-8 139-6 140-2 193-0 206-2 137-1 
Toronto.....-...+++. 162-1 178-6 179-9 228-9 144-1 168-8 202-4 193-2 139-6 
\yipvavevgoleras sogonaedsc 160-1 175-7 177-4 243-5 130-9 124-9 193-7 197-8 132-9 
SaskatOoneree sees 165-0 179-0 180-3 243-9 128-6 145-9 204-9 198-1 130-2 
dm OntOns oa se =< 161-3 175-3 176-4 244-8 123-0 114-6 208-1 188-3 135-0 
Wancollvielasecs cist 167-0 182-9 185-3 245-5 129-4 162-1 210-8 189-9 143-7 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
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TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
August 1939=100) 


(Basr: 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





— —oeehwOw oo —SSS888 8 aaa eaqaé$‘#»#egeese—e——e—eoOooeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeyeyW 


*Commodities 


iBecis sirloin steak...ncss. cee seen: 


IBGol round sted lace tna 


Beef, rolled rib roast, prime....... 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed. 
Beef, stewing, boneless............ 
Veal, front roll, boneless........... 


Wain leper Ons. seteme oe eee 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut....... 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off..... 


Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind off. 


Lard, pure, package...... nh etn es 
Shortening, package............... 


Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’ Large, carton.... 
INTC pee eed Setar Re cee Sheet abs 
Butter, creamery, prints........... 
Cheese, plain, mild, 3 Ib........... 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped...... 
Hlourrallapurposeseeereeene elle 


Rolled Oats, package............. 
Goriitla kes 8 OZtaeeek teu ee aee 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s............ 
IPGASBAOlOZ se okie ee eee ne ee 
Corn, Cream, Choice, 20 oz........ 
IB Gans yee coe eee 


Onionss coolness eee reer 
Potatoes, No.l, Table..-......... 
Primes, bulkoon im bage.c.ca acc ee 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag... 
@ranges, Caliormiany eee eee: 


Jam, strawberry, 16 02z............ 
Reaches sl oLOZ. ene ean oe ee 
Marmalade, Orange, 16 oz......... 
Corn Syrup, 2 lb 


Ce rd 


Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag.. 


Sugar, yellow, in branded package 


Coffee, medium quality, in bag .. 
ea plackt& kDsccacis.scicccere conte ore 


dans bse 


see 


PWNOHMO WHAOMOR UWNWOWD Wud 


Wr WWOWMMD WHAomoOD 


WWOEWHOO ANUROD 


bo 09 Go RT 


AS SWROOR AME ARw WAAISS 





Price 
June June June May June June 
1947 1948 1949 1951 1951 1951 
176-0 225-4 259-1 358-5 362-1 101-8 
192-4 246-4 289-5 398-7 402-1 96-1 
202-2 248-3 290-9 394-6 | 398-5 91-8 
188-1 254-7 311-9 451-8 459-2 74-4 
195-5 273-1 347-0 518-8 525-4 71-7 
174-6 240-8 314-2 451-5 453-8 78-8 
157-7 206-0 260-9 319-3 324-6 92-7 
172-9 210-1 235-1 247-8 260-7 69-1 
177-4 226-8 266-2 302-7 317-9 60-4 
180-9 215-4 231-4 216-0 216-8 82-0 
242-1 241-2 189-5 286-4 280-1 31-2 
216-0 213-9 226-4 274-9 276-3 40-0 
147-8 169-3 177-6 219-2 231-3 72°3 
139-4 158-7 164-2 178-0 178-9 19-5 
199-3 259-7 PREM 241-4 249-9 68-0 
176-6 | 217-0 227-5 244-6 246-1 33-0 
107-9 150-8 165-1 183-9 183-9 11-7 
124-2 184-8 221-2 227-2 227-2 7°6 
129-8 150-4 155-2 202-2 200-7 13-3 
105-4 157-6 163-0 181-4 182-5 17-0 
170-8 251-9 194-3 220-4 229-7 24-7 
132-5 152-5 145-8 155-5 157-9 20-2 
147-8 195-6 185-8 177-5 177-5 19-6 
178-4 298-0 262-7 | 303-4 305-4 15-2 
183-7 257-1 179-6 132-2 171-9 9-1 
152-7 224-1 161-4 131-2 134-3 30-2 
176-3 175-4 186-0 245-9 248-5 28-6 
172-2 144-4 127-2 159-9 163-9 24-7 
134-1 127-3 153-7 157-6 150-0 41-4 
138-2 128-9 140-0 174-1 174-7 28-5 
148-0 155-3 147-3 166-0 166-0 29-2 
130-5 155-3 142-1 152-1 152-7 23-2 
137-0 148-8 142-1 154-0 154-7 21-1 
179-9 192-1 179-3 199-0 201-4 34-9 
147-7 149-2 150-8 191-7 194-9 12-5 
150-8 154-0 155-6 201-2 204-3 13-2 
146-7 182-2 188-8 310-0 312-4 107-8 
149-3 174-1 176-5 185-1 185-1 3°8 





* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to June 1951 Prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 






























































Beef Pork ce 
5 o 
aie Se - 2 
3 oes a4) Pome ces Rae ea 
feet ieee ae Bae ate ee ene ee ee 
SA Sere aes ee ee ees Se 
° ayy “4 fe bare e 5 chee a ~O8 = = oa 
ees | eee er ee hee Gl re eal tele 
re eee ie eae al ore dienes llee oleae 
oe) 2B) so) 38) 82) g2 | 88) bee) Ba | ea 
nD ae for aa D > 4 ica ica foal 
Dr cts. cts. cts e~ ets cts cts cts cts cts cts 
Nfid.— h a 2 ¢ 
Ee ipa foloviten tere ce cecison de ob om ome c LOO 24S Wiehe tere PURE ara leramicc alkene n wen lbee hice (iio cn sic 
P.E.I.— a a aa ‘ 
2—Charlottetown.........sssseceeees 106-3): «88-8. “83-0 ) 70-00) 662734. ene of-se2 es 68-Oni. "60-2. te ee ae 
Nova Scotia— a a c 
SSH alifaces oe dectecane ete eiasreesietacs 103-1 | 96-4] 89-9 73-2 (sce Os 84-4 70-0 | 60-8 | 84-0 
a a 
EEO otiher ae td Sue OO Ho OnoobE.G 50a 105-5 97-5 81-2 70-6 AUC Fa 50 SN he ae COO ae repre 88-8 
New Brunswick— a, a fa 
Reon elonue cet h tener rice 99-8 | 93-3 88-9 71-2 (SPUR te ce ae ib le OR 71-5 62-4 79-0 
a a 
6 Saint Johns. wocwace eee en 101-6 | 95-2 | 96-3 | 75-5 | 73:4] 72-3] 88:8} 71-8 | 62-8] 82-8 
Quebec— 
F—@hi COU eee cater siere cette eters 127-0 | 119-2 | 100-3 78-5 GIO} 2%, wore = 91-7 69-4 63-7 84-0 
a 
S== Montreal] ss seen ec tieines 109-0 | 102-4 95-1 72-4 71-0 73-9 90-3 66-8 58-6 73-6 
a 
9= OucbeGay.. mimeo Tee rear 111-9 | 106-1 | 99.9 | 74-2 | 68-6] 81-0 | 90-1] 63-5] 55-2] 76-2 
PS Syaverraivovolixey, oe onooosncocsebguc cre 106-0 | 103-4 91-0 72-4 69-4 V(t evant, 8 67-4 59-6 80-1 
a 
11==Sorel Meaca min ete ee dae aie 112-5 | 105-7 | 101-0 | 74-6 HOD HS cal a teceallis be aeheres 67-3 | 58-6} 75-8 
Q 
Pea Ninwsres NRE ng ognasocecasoudboar 423-4 We L060 ae BeOS yrds Olt Goer yok culls te 65-6 | 57-6 | 76-5 
Ontario— 
13==Cormwallsees nea sete terse 94-0 93-3 89-0 75-3 Al eee | Cee een 68-0 ee 77-4 
a a C 
14——Hoxrts Williaie eens vets oie etreree 93-9 89-0 92-0 72-0 FAW Mott nae 95-0 68-1 57-0 81-3 
a 
15—Hamilton. csisencme -suieeietere 101-1 96-& g4-{) TACOS 73°4 79-2 98-7 71-6 56-1 78-4 
a 
16—Londonk. 2 aace seen ns hie eelen 97°5 97-1 90-8 76-2 CR CAG ree ellis G Bloaenn: 70-9 56-8 80-7 
a 
W— North -Dayrrnccea: cies concer 99-0 | 95-5 exer yall eth |) eH sae oc Heriot oe 70-0 | 59-0] 80-1 
TS—O ta wait. « anaoeino cose bleh Sele oe 99-3 94-8 92-9 78-8 72°7 71-5 89-0 70-1 57-8 Vie 
19==Saultistes aries =eesee een: GRA Gi7ieih 0 es 7res( a lteemr Arms el Pannen C22 | areata ope teeta 69-3 oN 79-6 
C 
20-=SUuGDuLys vee e cise te cole sire nemeterle 91-5 91-2 85-0 (Pos Be Bi ins gaol eae 67-4 59-8 76-1 
21 TM MINS 742 -p eee eee teeter 100-3 99-1 Q2-8 "7 Gisi() atl ee eos | ete tee cae 67-9 60-1 80-6 
22 LOLONO seer en Teeter 98-8 | 94:3 | 96-2 72-5 | %o-4 | 803 95-3 | 72-8 | 56-2 77-1 
a 
23=— Wim GSOrene eins toe oie ere ers 97-3 93-1 90-9 (OVE (ONE Nhe eu nese tc 95-0 71-5 56-1 76-7 
Manitoba— a d 
24-—— Eran One sec cidoiers malate date criaireees 93-6 88-4 92-7 68:8 OSE Opies eee lines estes 66-2 oe 82-5 
2d WN Pepa. sevens see ieee oslo cites 95-4 91-2 94-8 73-6 72-9 78-7 85-7 65-8 63-3 81-4 
Saskatchewan— a 
D.0== LOOSE! JA Winks wars a 6% scisine aetetecte tne 91-5 87-0 88-7 72-9 71-1 74-2 87-5 67-0 59-0 81-0 
a 
Dia REGINA aoe as er rie ee ee 91-5 87-4 86-8 71-8 71-6 79-1 84-4 66-5 ae 86-9 
a g 
28——Sagkatoomaassch octamer cane 91-4 89-0 88-4 70°3 72-6 TOPIC | Selsa Siras 66-5 63-6 85-6 
Alberta— d 
29 Cal garyrsrs jac corset ecole 97-5 92-5 96-4 78-8 73°5 90-7 91-3 67-0 65-3 87-6 
a 
S0—Drumbhellersere scene eect 96-0 93 -4 91-2 71-6 SiGe ee tee erereten eae 72-2 64-2 88-1 
a a 
Sl=—EAMONTOM: wats te ales crn ceeees oles 94-0 88-0 90-3 67-6 69-5 78-2 88-6 64-4 57-4 87-6 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupertess... cece eens 111-7 | 101-7 | 101-5 74-0 USO Wee ats 98-3 76°3 et 92.2 
a 
Osea OR AL er ee cle cus cere are: haere er otetete shells 108-5 | 100-8 97-2 78-8 (ASSES nin coerce 104-3 76°5 ee 98-1 
@ 
34— Vancouver ss fe. coccsces oe om cantons 109-5 07-3 | 104-9 83-8 12 84-8 95-2 76-1 63-1 90-9 
S5=——VICtOnlan sec creates are aoe ore 113-0 | 101-9 | 101-9 77-5 82-2 83-3 | 113-0 74-1 63-4 90-5 




















ee eee SS ae ee 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, JUNE, 1951 


Bureau of Statistics 








Locality 





Nfid.— 
1 Ste JODNS tiene tee eee 


P.E.I.— 
—Onanlotvetowllasascase entero ee 


Nova Scotia— 
S— Halitaxss (sere tc wos aoe ee 


A= SVAN CY At ee ee cit ete ela cies tee 


New Brunswick— 
S— Moncton Stee eS 


Quebec— : 
OVO GT nongcoocoonanaDbohoor 


S=-nontrenl ie, MEU. Men ste .4 oes aeede 
Ge-CUCDOC horas wae Se tel pee ee 
ie SROLDTOOKE 9.01 2. fas teak Se ts es 
ES SOL Ole ed a oe Ps gee e ae eee es 





Ontario— 
13—Corn wall Gna ew sacl eek eeen 


ab Hamilton rics. vides ds she eee hes 
EGA DONOR Sy hdc di oo ate ws hat ea aed 
Be IN OM DAY 5 5, cies vs eh eres ee hi ete 2 
a LA WA At Matic cesta ie eles csc 


Bb aA DULY edie vie. Sieetinea oes Gai: ¢ 
le PAU TIINS Fy, Stere fa cine s 3 we eee ves 
Bo AY GNGO) se soot ak a ts iene AS wld 
Doe NAN OSOD Seco coals ie ook earn ee 


Manitoba— 
ZA STAN COM mre hike kiek hie tele 


BpeaVy MNIPOLL UC Siein ea id Cree wie as vee 


Saskatchewan— 
Z26—-MOOSELIE Witte oe ere eae eae 





28—Saskatoon.............. Fe BNO 


Alberta— 
OO SAT Ve Mente ons Micon beens: 


Hp Dano ccoacconasodecousuAee 
WES Dehn yeen cnagoconseoosodosadnee 


British Columbia— 
SPs By iee) IRN tod ac ooanoAoagaucees 


SBS! RL Ae Ne ae ee Oo oe em 


per lb. package 


Lard, pure, 





oo 
bo 
ee SO RSS ee Ot 


w 
oO 
eo Oo oO fF WO FP CO wo wos © 


Cw 
_ 
or 





per lb. package 


Shortening, 





42-5 


oo 
o 
~_ Oo © 











Eggs, grade ‘‘A”’ large, 


ormnent NI NI NWN ome N vy 
So Re ie — Or me See. — a 


~I 
bn 


69- 


carton, per dozen 


bo 


—~ 


cS Ou Go > 














per quart 


Milk, 





_ 
wo 
CS ee Cd Ga 








Butter, creamery, prints, 


per lb. 


mo UY a w 





oO rw 








Cheese, plain, mild, 
per 3 lb. package 





cts. 


w 
(oe) 
~I 


ww 
we 
bho 


wo wo 
oOo w 
am 42) 


33°4 
33-9 


wo w 
no Ww 
Co oo 











Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, per lb. 





10-7 


— 
_ 
Sy ery eed ie) 


—_ 
— 
ownoewnoewwd wwe oe 6 


ae 
Co 
== =7} 











Flour, all purpose, 


QO 
ot 
177) 


co 
~I 


per lb. 





bo 


ao Co & 











Rolled Oats, package, 
per lb. 





° 
rch 
= 


_ 
or 
bo 


12-2 


— 
bo 
co)6 6 ti‘ 


_ 
bo 
w 


— 
bo 
oO 








8 oz. package 


Corn flakes, 





19-9 


16-2 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 
Sourcs: Dominion 


Se eS oe 










































Canned Vegetables eo 5 ee | 
> a a Es: 3 Eve 
$5 is 3 dz AS ie - 
BO ae op te a 3 ak ope 
8% i So | 4 “ Ou | Ba el Mego ie ES 
4 yabga ~ lg = oe ye GO a arg man eovem nets 
Locality | g|#8s/ 28/3 | 8213 |<g5/ 08] 28 | 28 
88 Bt se a ae eet ee a etn cee hd 
+ 00 AQ SON -+2 Q— on Rr an ra oa GC ric ie 
BY fm | ee ° fag B ty a BH | aoe Poe 8 72 
fo | $8 |ESa| se | sh | #8) 22)925| s& | 88 | 28 
Hey Ay 2) |, fea) jo) Ay oy laa ©) a] = 
cts cts. cts cts cts. cts cts _ Cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Nfid.— 1 
{=-St al ohns«Pinccemiesns 95-7 21-0 23-9 14-0 10-2 40-0 28-1 32-6 DO aa rete 62-4 
P.E.1.— k k 
O= Gharlotretowlerneeteee es 24-3 20-9 21-8 14-8 9-5 17-8 30:7 24-9 46-5 36-9 54-9 
Nova Scotia— 
Bet altace (Meee? 8 Gealiead” 94-3 | 20-41 20-1 | 15-8 | 7-2} 27-2] 28-7 24-1 43-9) O7-8al 54-8 
; ¥ 
A SViCNeY seems ileaeiee era 23-7 20-1 20-8 13-5 6:7 27-0 31-2 23-9 45-0 32-4 53-9 
New Brunswick— k 
H—Monetons oeeael Beles reeks isi 24-1 20-0 18-4 14:6 10:8 22-2 29-7 i 45-0 29-7 52-4 
G=_Saint Johnee. css ceoer ts 23-8 19-1 19-2 15-3 9-9 20-6 28-8 25-8 44.4 28-6 54-7 
Quebec— 
f—Ghicoutimll aeearmene sa 24-1 23-0 19-0 15-0 10-5 30°38 eae 28-0 45-0 28-5 61-3 
S—Montreall. .cciicese cece es 22-8 19-1 18-1 15-2 8:3 26-4 28:8 22-5 39-9 25-6 53°6 
G=—QuebeCs.4. cceclensrere eieielns oe 23-5 21-0 17-4 14-7 8-2 21:5 26-8 26-2 39-6 26-0 55-9 
10—Sherbrookews ene cteteee 24-2 21-9 18-9 15-8 8-2 26-0 29-9 27-0 42-6 27-6 del 
Td =—Sorel stenoses ae eee 20-9 19-3 16-9 14-4 9-8 26-4 27-2 21-8 40-2 27-3 51-8 
12—Three Rivers, socaeees + ee 22-9 19-5 19-0 14-4 8:7 25-3 27-3 22-3 40-2 27-3 52-8 
Ontario— k 
13 —Corniwallieaercs cide tasr ey 23-8 19-6 18-2 13°38 9-2 27-7 fae SA ett 40-2 26-4 51-1 
.< n 
14—Fort William............. 94-7} 20-0] 18-9] 16-5 8-1 | 37-1 grid 26-5 | 42-3} 380-0 | 55-4 
< n 
15—Hamiltonwecn eden cs seer 24-1 18-6 18-1 16-1 8-7 31-3 fed 22-2 40-8 28-2 49-5 
16—Londonitines occ actus seas 22-6 19-8 19-3 14-6 6-3 31-1 28-5 21-7 37-2 27-4 48-5 
k 
1v7—North Bay. censors sss 22:6 17-8 19-3 15: 5-0 31-8 ae a 41-4 27-8 52-5 
18—Ottawa. teases oseeet +s 23-7 20-7 18-3 14-4 8-4 28-5 29°6 24-9 39-0 26-1 49-1 
1 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 24-3 20-7 19-5 13-6 8-8 33°3 32:8 22-6 36-0 30-1 50-6 
k 
20= Suc DULYVEme rece er eces 24-8 21-1 18-5 14-0 7-1 31-0 28-6 24-7 40-8 27-6 51-0 
=A We aohsoblisie, many DnuccadEOn 23°2 20-7 19-1 15-1 10-3 36-3 26-8 23-5 42-0 33-0 52-0 
22—— LOrontOm saceoce cece cers 22-6 19-5 17-6 15-9 7:3 31-1 Bee 20-6 34-8 24-9 47-3 
23—WiIDGSOrs. sade ee cle cee cee 21:5 20-7 19-4 14-9 7-1 29-9 29-8 22-1 42-0 27-3 50-6 
Manitoba— F 
24——Brand ons sckcsw sects ster isle le 26-7 21-7 20-7 15-4 9-0 30-5 aT 4 29-1 49-2 26-6 69-1 
ie if 
25—WiIMNtpes. nacsccicerces ses 25-0 20-5 20-1 14-7 (orl Sylow} 28:3 27-2 42-9 25-4 67-6 
Saskatchewan— k it 
26—Moose Jaw.......s-eecees 27-2 19-0 PRE UPLES Bilao ae 11-1 31-2 29-1 DAB lian. ee 28-6 68-8 
k t 
Li ROPINDL ts naee waters c 29-5 19- 22-0 15-8 11-0 30-7 ais? 25-7 44-7 29-4 73:2 
x k t 
28—Saskatoon........-2eee00- 28-6 19 21-1 17-2 11-2 33-8 30-1 Dillee 44-1 35°38 70-8 
Alberta— k t 
29--Calearya Miticctateee eck: 28-9 17-9 20-3 15-9 11-3 29-7 28-2 25-3 42-9 29-7 70-6 
k t 
30—Drumhbellerts... cases PAU Ps caste Cur 21-2 16-1 12-6 39-6 nia 26-0 45-6 30-2 74-7 
31—Edmonton..............-- 29-5 18-7 21-1 16-0 1s} 30-7 29-3 Qa 44-1 27-5 70-9 
British Columbia— m m. 
32—Prince Rupert............ 27-0 18-9 17-0 16-8 9-3 47-5 28-8 22-3 45-0 27-7 70-9 
k n 
Oo Dratle:, Seto sccnceee se 25-0 dl ees 22-8 17-5 11-1 34-8 29-6 29-9 42-6 32-8 71-7 
m m k p t 
34—Vancouver..........-eeee: 23-3 18-8 14-4 15-3 8:2 | 47-9 26°8 22-3 36-6 20-6 64-1 
. ‘ m m p t 
35— Victoria 24-2 17-3 16-0 16-3 9-2 36:3 26-4 21-9 34-8 22-5 68-8 


_ Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases, with 
price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade, practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts 
with bone-in. (b) Short, rib roast, prime. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. 
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Bureau of Statistics 


























a 
Sugar 2 * Coal 
Ps) - g 
bp ws Se 2 & 
é OS O18 | os Ts ce 88 
Locality a Gus ~S we oo ce ~ 2 x # 
eo | 38 Se i aecte ll a 4 S03 g S 
: ac £2 2s | 2% q Se ete eg 
os Sos are Ns 28 — Tone a8 ‘as 
cele g g n =es| ed 2 = te) ¥ s+ q+ 
26 no AaB | ig Ho 7 o a6 36 
ga aa 5 & 85 ra oy o & $a eS BE) fe 
ia = (©) OS Pp oO cn < ~Q 
cts cts cts. cts cts cts. cts. $ $ 
Nfid.— Vv w 
1S GOONS aban te aero ta a hee 48-0 49-4 40-3 13 Oy tecpa nero 115-4 5913) || eee 20-86 
P.E.1.— Vv 
2—-Charlottetown... i. .0a.s<s00ea.e0. 22-6 44-3 38-2 12-4 12 120-4 LUE a eh Pe a 15-75 
Nova Scotia— 
Sa aliax eet ie ec eie 24-2 43-1 35-9 12:0 12 114-3 HOO, Wives oc 17-50 
ARS VUNG Va tne toltaktea ete: 22-9 48-9 35-8 12-5 12; 112-8 Osa | aoe 12-35 
New Brunswick— 
b— Moncton nares. nar Soeur wie 24-2 41-7 36-3 12-4 12-9 | 112-4 COIR es Sarai ae 16-75 
6—Saint Jobn i ee4.6 8 ete kate cee 23°7 43-8 36-6 12-0 12-4 | 111-8 BOS6) Meat e artes 18-00 
Quebec— Vv 
UO MI COULIINT eect terete cael ieee. 52-4 37-9 12-2 11-7 119-7 59-1 DHRU teh wn 
S=—Montrealiewre. net teas adie: 20-8 42-0 32°7 11-6 12-1 109-8 jG; |) PHONO ceo cc non 
DO Que beG. we cepiaercicistosseroin de meek 22-3 46-4 34-4 12-0 12-0 | 113-8 stole) Wh DSC ee oe 
10 Sher brookosmerrce ction 22-9 41-4 33-8 11-8 12-6 | 112-1 igsioss || RONG So4sascc 
LS SOLE eee keiies iestanice Suk cewek 21:3 42-0 33°5 11-5 11-5 110-1 DAE He 2550 eee eater 
12——Mhreewiviersicce. donee oceeectne 23-9 43-9 34-4 12-0 1215 et Toe foul |) ORK Naan gacc 
Ontario— 
13-——Cormwall jens ov ec crece ees are 22-3 38°5 32:3 12-0 1129) | S42 bore ||| Soft Ilana cnanae 
AOL Ge Vil arnieeeeeeete alec acre 22-8 41-0 36-0 13-1 13-3 104-9 Sol) Ip PAROM Ilssesqone 
V 
isla bweawhia,s.cooosnuocasauccosone 22-9 35-1 32-6 11-9 12-9 106-2 eH a0 Was cbc ae 
GSI Oncl OTR toe rE ee 22-2 39-2 32-6 12-3 12-8 106-7 55:6 YADDA Wer A seks c 
V 
ie IN Orth Bavariecccn dace meena 22-7 41-2 33-7 12-9 13-8 | 119-6 yO) EOD opens oc 
SO) Tawar et acetone tesserae. 22-4 41-§ 33-0 11-9 12-3 107-6 54-7 PATS OI heer crc oy 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.............--- 22-6 37-9 34-9 12-6 12-8 104-3 G20 | wap 0) leer 
2U— SUG DUrY ea te ea 22-6 38-1 34-7 12-6 12-9 101-8 GO| OW Ms ec sanae 
PUES Mua oheibi ee 5 One an eet Ree 23-1 42-6 34-2 13-0 13-6 | 107-1 ios | NOU en Asie ouc 
Dor OTONLOMA UCase eee eo ere 21-8 38-7 31-9 11-6 12-4 104-5 54-5 DAC eon are ci 
Om VAN GS ODM wien ae arene ive aes ick 21-7 40-0 31-9 12-0 12-6 102-0 54-8 PAID Gamoso ce 
Manitoba— 
wi Tal G OMe eter aa ctnicka tt ace rae 25-1 45-1 36°3 14-2 15-2 108-0 SECA oe ae 17-00 
Ome VI DC Panne ee or oe cy cee 24-0 43-4 34-7 14-0 15-2 98-9 RSrOIo| Sees 18-45 
Saskatchewan— 
OV OOS On Wiens Moire Peer hots arene: 42-2 37-0 13-6 14-3 100-2 Dili Siilteeeens 15-50 
de VOCINg Wane meee ec ee eee ec 24-3 44-0 38-0 13-5 14-5} 104-9 EO) te ceus cae 16-50 
Zoe SAS Ka LOOM te were cee nicotene: 23-6 48-4 36-3 14-2 15-2] 101-6 Dilkeds ete eae 15-65 
Alberta— 
ZOO Al PAL Wan won Sete iace Asean Aa 24-4 40-6 36-8 13-3 14-4 102-1 ES PABU)) Hein tes icc 13-00 
BO Tum neler cate neeeeeee aecen 25-5 44-7 38-4 13-5 15-0 104-5 Sie (0 tea cer eel iio unio 
Bil Hid mon tonsa eres: 24-7 42-9 35-6 13-1 14-7 | 108-6 Dollie |p cxvee ton: 8-20 
British Columbia— 
SPE rahe) BW ee tnabom aca coose ase 24-8 41-6 36-6 12-8 14:3 105-8 ASS) FBS Rkttoeal intan crane 
SEES Nght es ty oan Meee ee 25-2 42-0 34-7 13-1 14-3 102-6 OD Silas iets eres 17-25 
S4——VENGCOUVOD, «fs nd elerhiceertustsverens 22-4 35-9 82-8 11-3 12-8 97-0 SA Vos dea dts ts 18-11 
_ 35—Victoria CTS eee cao 22-8 38-9 32-3 12-3 13-7 102-2 PAC totes lo 19-37 


(f)Imported. (g) Mixed-cartonand loose. (h) Evaporated milk 17-5c. per 160z.tin. (i) Package. (k) Mixed-package 
and bulk. (m) 15 ounce tin. (n) Mixed-California and Australian. (p) 360’s. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) In- 
cluding tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-JUNE, 














1950-19517 
Naan Dann nnnnCe 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers . 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Per Cent 
Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man-_ |Estimated 
During | Existence] During | Existence Working | Working 
Month Month Days Time 
1951* 
ANNUAL Y fess sfete cba Mindy pales nee ae ule 17 6, 253f 6, 253 16, 763 0-02 
TPQDOUST Vocoe Sc teeclet ake fore ye) ha ar all syestanata’ one 14 18 4,324 4,508 18,878 0-02 
aN Bug eh cach oat ge iets Ste ee tar rd eer ror 22 ANG 4,455 4,754 15, 135 0-02 
DTilee we tase tet eet eee ee 15 19 2,450 2,647 9,673 0-01 
Maye teen eoie cc etcetera cae 31 39 rae 6, 560 34, 902 0-04 
ARRON te me Rae ier Siaprchc. drat oie ore ichcepecachol it 40 52 12,993 13, 641 128, 150 0-15 
Cumulative totals 139 36, 247 223,501 0-04 
1950 
aTMaTy 0s oer hc cee ee ieee eee eee Ot 9 2,381t 2,381 38, 588 0-04 
HGDTUALN fees aio sero eerie yee il 16 3,053 3,861 24,871 0-03 
WY GeWerel ates nee an, Sapte corn enor oes Cro ten eacamncre 14 22 4,620 5, 600 25,041 0-03 
AD TIL Se te 1S: oor ee Gmitkeiea Tae 13 24 2,081 2,869 15, 2K 0-02 
IM eM eircehe gd, oes me aclave seks ieee ore 18 28 a. coo 4,491 24,471 0-03 
Eiht Pree CE ARES ate imintei a a Teme 18 27 1,699 2,767 29, 692 0-03 
Cumulative totals 83 17,567 157, 935 0-03 





* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout. is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one work’ng 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1951 (1) 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Workers 


Number Involved Time Loss 


Establish- 


n Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to June, 1951 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 
Dunnville, Ont. 


Textile factory workers, 
card tenders, 
Welland, Ont. 


Hosiery factory workers, 
Nicolet, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Sash and door factory 
workers, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Wood flooring factory 
workers, _ 
Beauceviile West, P.Q. 


Sash and door factory 
workers, 
Regina, Sask. 


Metal Products— 
Dry battery factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Foundry and machine shop 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Radiator factory workers, 
Plessisville, P.Q. 


Refrigerator factory 
workers, 
London, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Marble finishers, 
Peterborough, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage mechanics and 
apprentices, 
London, Ont. 


— 


— 


=" 


= 


— 


ray 


(a 


— 


218 


) 
18 


10 


20 


69 


125 


50 


60 


(*) 
38 


26 


3,000 |Commenced May 2 and 7; for a new 


36 


40 


50 


1,070 


2,500 


1,000 


1,400 


38 


268 


30 


agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours and other 
changes; unterminated. 


Commenced May 21; protest against 
increase in number of cards to be 
tended; terminated June 2; con- 
ciliation, provincial, and return of 
workers pending further negotia- 
tions; indefinite. 


Commenced May 29; for increased 
wages; terminated June 1; reference 
to arbitration; in favour of workers. 


Commenced April 9; for acceptance 
of master agreement providing for 
increased wages and cost-of-living 
bonus retroactive to March 1, 1951; 
terminated by June 15; replace- 
ment; in favour of employer. 


Commenced May 7; for a new agree- 
mept providing for increased wages 
terminated June 4; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


Commenced May 28; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, cumulative sick leave and 
time of year for vacations; termi- 
nated June 20; conciliation, pro- 
vincial; compromise. 


Commenced April 24; for increased 
wages and cost-oi-living bonus; 
unterminated. 


Commenced May 1; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


Commenced May 11; for payment of 
time and one-half for hour between 
6 and 7 a.m. following reference to 
arbitration; unterminated. 


Commenced May 30; dissatisfaction 
with piece-rate earnings; termi- 
nated June 1; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Commenced May 22; protest because 
promotion of one worker removed 
him from bargaining unit; termi- 
nated by June 20; partial return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced May 1; for union recog- 
nition and agreement providing for 
increased wages, overtime rates, 
pay for statutory holidays, etce., 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated by June 9; 
partial return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 
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TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1951 (‘) 

















Number Involved |Time Loss 





Industry, Occupation in Man- 
and Locality Establish- Royle Working Particulars (?) 
ments OL Seren! Days 








Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1951 


MinING— 
Smelter and refinery workers, 
Deloro, Ont. 


Coal miners, 
Sydney Mines, N.S. 


MaANUuFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Bakery workers, 
Kelowna, B.C. 


Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 
Bowmanville and 
New Toronto, Ont. 


Rubber and plastic factory 
workers, 
Oakville, Ont. 


Animal Foods— 
Packing plant workers, 
Brantford and 
Burford, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Textile factory workers, 
St. Johns 2@: 


Clothing factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Clothing factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C 


Textile factory workers, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


Textile factory workers, 
Cornwall, Ont. 
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200 


742 


2,875 


106 


290 


59 


40 


29 


042 


9) 
306 





100 


742 


27 


39, 000 


375 


870 


177 


160 


300 


1, 600 


1,000 














Commenced June 5; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
shift differential, and extension of 
medical, hospitalization and vaca- 
tion plans; terminated June 5; 
return of workers pending further 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced June 27; dispute over 
dirt in coal; terminated June 27; 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced June 29; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
night shift differential and exten- 
sion of vacations with pay, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board; 
terminated June 30; conciliation, 
provincial, and negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Commenced June 6; for increased 
wages; terminated June 22; return 
of workers pending further negotia- 
tions; indefinite. 


Commenced June 20 and 26; for 
increased wages; provisionally ter- 
minated June 29; settlement to be 
negotiated during shut-down of 
plant for vacation period; indefinite 


Commenced June 27; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced June 4; protest against 
delay in payment of wages; ter- 
minated June 6; conciliation, pro- 
vineial, and return of workers 
pending further negotiations for a 
union agreement; indefinite. 


Commenced June 7; protest against 
clause re sub-letting contracts for 
certain work in new agreement 
under negotiations; terminated 
June 13; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 


Commenced June 14; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reinstatement of a 
worker, following reference to 
conciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced June 18; protest against 
reduced earnings because of quality 
of stock; terminated June 23; 
return of workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced June 20; for reinstate- 
ment of a worker suspended for re- 
fusal to change jobs; terminated 
June 23; return of workers pending 
further negotiations; indefinite. 


a 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1951 (1) 
——K—Kwewwwew=s—“—=ss$«»0—wpnmamwa=xo+onmw@$#€0+»$—«poq@o@ymoyoqoyoo—— ees 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation —_—_——————|] in Man- 
and Locality Establish- Working Particulars(2) 
ments Workers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During J une, 1951— Continued 





Textile factory workers, 1 421 400 |Commenced June 22; to attend a 
Cornwall, Ont. union meeting; terminated June 23; 
return of workers; in favour of 

employer. 
Textile factory workers, 1 200 400 |Commenced June 22; dispute over 
Milltown, N.B. new piece work rates on plain and 


fancy warps; terminated June 25; 
return of workers pending further 
negotiations; indefinite. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 


Products— 
Newsprint pulpwood  un- 1 60 120 |Commenced June 1; for increased 
loaders, piece rates; terminated June 2; 
Port Alfred, P.Q. partial return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 
Paper bag factory workers, 1 35 35 |Commenced June 29; for a union 
Morrisburg, Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages and other changes following 
reference to conciliation board; 





unterminated. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 1 90 500 |Commenced June 5; for increased 
La Tuque, P.Q. wages; terminated by June 30; 


partial return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 





Wood products factory 1 18 300 |Commenced June 7; alleged dis- 
workers, crimination in dismissal of 9 
Hespeler, Ont. workers; unterminated. 
Plywood factory workers, 1 25 210 |Commenced June 19; for a union 
Vancouver, B.C. agreement providing for increased 


wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Metal Products— 


Metal products factory 1 654 2,780 |Commenced June 4; for increased 
workers, wages, following reference to con- 
Fergus, Ont. ciliation board; terminated June 8; 
negotiations; compromise. 

Truck and trailer body 4 349 1,200 |Commenced June 4; protest against 
factory workers, suspension of 9 workers for leaving 
Weston and jobs to buy soft drinks when 
Swansea, Ont. privilege of vendor to enter plant 


cut off; terminated June 7; return 
of workers pending negotiations; 





indefinite. 
Sewing machine factory 1 2,400 43,000 |Commenced June 6; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased 
StoJehns; PQ: wages, improved seniority and 


revision of job timing, following 
reference to conciliation and arbi- 
tration; unterminated. 


Automotive parts factory 1 140 2,100 |Commenced June 7; alleged slow- 
workers, down pending decision of arbitra- 
Oshawa, Ont. tion board re maintenance of new 


production schedule; unterminated. 





Screw and gear factory 1 1, 675 14,000 }|Commenced June 12; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for reduction in 
Toronto, Ont. hours from 45 to 40 per week with 


the same takehome pay and 
increased wages, following reference 
to conciliation; terminated June 22; 
negotiations; in favour of workers, 
40-hour week effective Oct. 29. 
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TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1951 (*) 
eee oe ee 


Number Involved Time Loss 





Industry, Occupation : in Man- 
and Locality Establish- Work Working Particulars (?) 
ments OE eeTe Days 


nana EEE EER 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During June, 1951—Continued 


Structural iron and steel 2 255 455 |Commenced June 28; for a new 
fabricators and erectors, agreement covering both plants 
London providing for increased wages, 
and Port Robinson, 40-hour week, union shop, exten- 
Ont. sion of vacation plan and pay for 
additional statutory holidays; un- 

terminated. 

Shipbuilding— (6) 

Shipyard workers, 1 330 2,800 |Commenced June 20; for a new 

Saint John, N.B. agreement providing for increased 

wages, cost-of-living escalator 

clause, payment for statutory 

holidays, union security and 

changes in working conditions, 

following reference to conciliation 

and a commissioner; unterminated. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 

Brick and tile factory 3 80 175 |\Commenced June 12; protest against 
workers, voluntary separation of one worker; 

Medicine Hat, Alta. terminated June 18; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 

Brick yard workers, 1 9 40 |\Commenced June 22; dispute over 
Boischatel, P.Q. work on conveyor belt; terminated 

June 28; conciliation, provincial; 
compromise, men given other 
jobs. 

Miscellaneous— 

Chrome furniture factory 2 3 27 |Commenced June 19; for a union 

workers, agreement providing for increased 
Vancouver, B.C. wages and other changes following 
reference to conciliation board; 

unterminated. 

Sporting goods factory 1 28 135 |Commenced June 25; protest against 
workers, new method and piece rates for 

Brantford, Ont. covering base balls; terminated 
June 29; return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— (7) 

@arpenters,0) § 0s Peete. 2 300 6,000 |Commenced June 1; for a new agree- 
Sydney, ment providing for increased 
Glace Bay, wages; unterminated. 

New Waterford and 
North Side, N.S. 
Labourers, (PBR cn oo 600 2,000 |Commenced June 2; for a new agree- 
Windsor, Ont. ment providing for increased wages 
and reduction in hours from 48 to 
45 per week with the same take- 
home pay; terminated June _ 6; 
return of workers pending concilia 
( tion; indefinite. 
Carpenters, 1 36 70 |Commenced June 16; for increased 
Corner Brook, Nfld. wages and reduction in hours from 
60 to 54 per week; terminated 
June 19; return of workers pending 
conciliation; indefinite. 
Miscellaneous— 

Power project pipefitters, 1 29 150 [Commenced June 6; for increased 

electricians, and helpers, wages; terminated June 12; nego- 
Pine Falls, Man. tiations; compromise. 
Subway carpenters, 1 65 65 [Commenced June 12; for increased 


Toronto, Ont. 
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wages; terminated June 12; nego- 
tiations; in favour of workers. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JUNE, 1951 (4) 
06e60_Q_eMC_"__—000°0°SsSses 


Number Involved Time Loss 


pe ear ai Hes Ce 
and Locality stablish- i. orking Particulars (2 
ments | Workers Days . 
|] 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During J une, 1951—Concluded 
Oil burner installers, etc. 1 24 45 |Commenced June 15; alleged discri- 
Hamilton, Ont. mination in dismissal of one 
worker; terminated June 18; partial 
return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— (9) 
Truck drivers, 1 25 75 |Commenced June 13; for a union 
Watford, Ont. agreement providing for payment 
on mileage basis instead of weekly 
salary; terminated June 15; nego- 
tiations; in favour of workers. 
TRADE— 
Glass jobbers, 2 44 590 |Commenced June 12; for a union 
Hamilton, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 
Dairy workers and route- 1 40 320 |Commenced June 15; for a new agree- 
men, ment providing for reduction in 
Oshawa, Ont. hours from 48 to 40 per week with 
the same takehome pay, union 
shop and extension of vacation plan, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated June 23; nego- 
tiations; compromise. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Labourers, 1 9 18 |Commenced June 13; for increased 


Alexandria, Ont. wages; terminated June 14; nego- 
tiations; compromise. 


Business and Personal— 


Garage mechanies, etc., 1 33 350 |Commenced June 9; for guaranteed 
Toronto, Ont. weekly wage for mechanics; un- 
terminated. 


——$————————— a" 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(8) 675 indirectly affected; (4) 42 indirectly affected; (5) 94 indirectly affected; (6) 280 indirectly 
affected; (7) 100 indirectly affected; (8) 45 indirectly affected; (%) 25 indirectly affeeted. 
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CURRENT LABOUR 
CONDITIONS 





N THE year since the beginning of hostilities in Korea, significant changes, 
il both in the structure and in the size of the Canadian labour force, have 
taken place. The changing role of labour in the expansion in civilian and 
defence output during this period is best seen through an examination of the 
principal characteristics of the labour force. A review of the position after a 
year of defence preparations is made possible by the quarterly statement on 
the labour force issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the latest release 
giving data for the week ending June 2, 1951. 


At that date, almost a year after the outbreak of hostilities, the 
Civilian labour force had increased by about 100,000 persons. It was esti- 
mated that the total number of persons at work or available for work in June 
totalled 5,332,000. There were two main sources of new workers, immigration 
and the natural growth in population. On the other hand, emigration and the 
expansion of the armed forces have drained off workers from the civilian’ 
labour force. In the year ending June 1, 1951, immigration to Canada totalled 
104,000, of whom 26,000 were children under the age of 18 years. The natural 
increase in the labour force has been placed at slightly more than 1 per cent, 
or about 60,000 persons per year. The loss through emigration in the past 
year has been about 15,000 persons and the armed forces (which are not 
included in the above estimate of the labour force) were enlarged from 47,000. 
to 82,000 in the year ending July, 1951. 


While labour demand has been strong throughout this period, 
there has been no significant drain on “labour reserves’, such as women and 
older workers. Data on the rate of participation in the labour force, that is, 
the percentage of persons in the labour force in the total population 14 years 
and over, confirm this conclusion. In J une, 1951, there were 5,332,000 persons 
in the labour force of a total population of 9,854,000, or 54 per cent. This: 
ratio is exactly the same as that for J une, 1950. The participation rate for 
males has declined slightly in the past three years, on the basis of figures for 
the month of June each year. The rates were as follows: 1949—85:3 per 
cent; 1950—84-0 per cent and in 1951—83-6 per cent. The most striking 
change by age group has been the steady decline in the proportion of males 
over 65 who are in the labour force. In the past three years, the rate for this 
group has dropped from 44:4 to 39-7 per cent. The comparable percentage 
for females of all age groups are: 1949—24-2; 1950—23-5 and 1951—24-9. 

Those not in the labour force in June, 1951 were estimated at’ 
4,522,000 or about 46 per cent of the total population over 14 years of age. 
The main components of this group were housewives (3,169,000); students 
(652,000); retired and voluntarily idle (448,000) and unemployables and 
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older people unable to work (239,000). While year-to-year comparisons 
show little change in the participation rate among these categories, they have 
supplied a large part of the seasonal additions to the labour force. In the 
three-month period from the first of March until June, the labour force 
expanded from 5,172,000 to 5,332,000. Nearly 100,000 of this increase was 
drawn from the above categories. 


Although there has been no evidence of a wider participation in 
the labour force, there has been, however, an increasing utilization of those 
who are available for work. Unemployment has been near the minimum 
possible. In June, the number of employed was nearly 5,250,000, an all-time 
high for that month. This higher level of employment was shared by all 
regions, with the greatest increments in Ontario and Quebec, with additional 
employment in the neighbourhood of 60,000 in each province. By June, when 
the season peak in activity was approaching, there remained a group of some 
85,000 persons who were without jobs and seeking work. This total of persons 
wholly unemployed is about the same as the record low level reached in the 
summer of 1948 and considerably below the six-year post-war average for 
June of 104,000. The post-war peak for that month came in 1950 when it was 
estimated that there were about 140,000 wholly unemployed. Relatively few 
of the 85,000 out of work in June, 1951 have suffered unemployment of long 
duration. Of the total, about one-third had been out of work for less than a 
month, another one-third for less than three months and about 14,000 for 
more than six months. 


Shifts in the industrial distribution of employment have followed 
the changing demand pattern of the past year. With the exception of agri- 
culture, all major industry groups have expanded their working force. Farm 
work, which five years ago constituted 28 per cent of total employment, 
formed less than 20 per cent of the total in June: 1,016,000 persons of all 
occupational status groups. This movement away from the farm assumes 
greater significance when it is noted that a large part of the immigration is 
directed towards agriculture. In the first six months of 1951, about 30 per 
cent of those coming into this country gave farming as their intended 
occupation. 

Among the non-agricultural industries, manufacturing, forestry 
and trade have shown the largest employment increases. The manufacturing 
industries, which have perhaps benefited most of all industries from military 
expenditures and capital expansion programs, now have Statis’ tOtalliie 
1,374,000. 


IN BRIEF... 


A distinct and widespread rise in Canada’s urban population was 
indicated by the first release of 1951 Census figures. Out of 39 cities and 
towns with a population of 5,000 and over, all but three gained in population 
and some had very pronounced gains... . Starts on construction of new 
dwelling units in the first six months of this year were down about 9 per cent 
from the same period in 1950.... The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index advanced from 187-6 to 188-9 between July 3 and August l. 
More than one-third of this increase was due to risesiih LOOdprices..1-eeael ae 
index of industrial employment at June 1 was the highest on record: 179:4 
(1939=100)2 = eGold production in the first six months of 1951 was down 
slightly from the corresponding period in 1951. Production for the half-year 
period amounted to 2,188,986 fine ounces as compared with 2,199,944 fine 
ounces in the like period in 1950. 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of September 10, 1951) 











Percentage Change 








from 
Principal Items Date Amount 1 
Previous Sates Ee 
Month eee 
Manpower— 

‘Potalervilian labour force(a)>),:<.>6...<..%.... June 2 5,332,000 _ + 8-1 

Persons wit owops(ayeier: ssi lel* eh a sen. June 2 5, 247,000 - + 9-5 

Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...... June 2 85, 000 = 2299.3 

REGISTERED FOR WORK, N.E.S.— 

HN GLENS Sal AMET La Oya BOR (ae Det ER ok px ee Aug. 3 14,075 —10-3 —39-8 
CUebee KeviOn ts cso. es Aug. 30 34,517 — 2-2 —24-8 
ONeAriON Ne signe wells eek a Re Aug. 30 38, 752 + 8-2] — 2-8 
Leap Nie (98 aorta oe ey Eee ek eee ee a Aug. 30 13, 550 —18-0 —39-8 
ei ee eeplOMre at at pa. ont Aug. 30 26, 234 eo i ols 

sotaltall résionseey 040. . Ao eed ey Aug. 30 127,128 — 2-2 —16-2 

Ordinary claims for 
Unemployment Insurance Benefit.......... Aug. 1 83, 889 — 3-1 — 9-3 

Amount of benefit payments....................| July $3, 427 , 834 — 2:5| -—27-5 ~ 

Index of employment (1939=100)............... July 1 183-4 Fel Ror 

ae OU eT ayaerie ao, « Sas case anes June 19,429 + 4-1 +144-0(b) 

Industrial Relations— 

Strikes and lockouts—days lost................ August 219,473 — — 55-5 (b) 
ING Ol WOUKErS INVOlVeU cove... tones le August Doe oie — —60-2 (b) 
INSmOmetrikectaen. Same ee Set ech sl ik. August 38 — +51-7 (b) 

Earnings and Income— 

Average weekly wages and salaries............. July 1 $50.10 + 1-5] +11-2 

Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................. July eed $1.18 + 2-0 +13-8 

Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... July 1 41-7 — 0-5 — 1-9 

Average weekly earnings (mfg.). ............... July el $49.29 + 1-5 +11-6 

Cost of living index (av. 1935-39=100).......... AUIO eee 188-9 + 0-7 +12-1 

Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1946=100)...... July “1 108-7 + 055 + 0-4 

Moral labours moons, (e)s sau" eteesiy en <teocn ok May $788, 000, 000 + 2-5 +17-3 

Industrial Production— 

otal: CAN 1935-3010) By! fe ers 8 ae. June 220-8 == ho’ + 7-5 
MS nUraACtUr ing: 5288 Cae RG hn Ae oo lek ee June 229-3 — 1-1 + 6-5 
IN One Cire D1 Os mat aie bry) Bite a SEE lec os dic June 196-6 — 2-9 + 2-0 
IBN gril elect e eee il ae Ae Be June 285°4 + 1-1 +12-4 

Trade— 

CEA Mera Onan eee atid eh eee At ack, cm ok sc... June $905, 000, 000 + 2-2 +10-9 

POLS eee ee eee ho ee re ee ak July $374, 500, 000 +19-8 +47-6 

Pat aes. lee PR Ue ee July $370, 800, 000 + 2-9 +42-9 











(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in 


the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 


(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 


for same period previous year. 
(c) Revised Series. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government 
agencies, including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the 
Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research 


Branch, Department of Labour. 
LaBour GAZETTE. 


Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the 
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LABOUR DAY MESSAGE OF THE 
HON. MILTON F. GREGG, MINISTER OF LABOUR 


Since last Labour Day, the world has experienced a period of grave 
uncertainty. We, of the free nations, have been forced to engage in a major 
defence effort at a time when we would prefer to direct our hopes, our 
moral and material energies, toward the establishment of a free and peaceful 
world. It is our fervent prayer that our efforts will help to avoid another 
World War. 


In carrying out our defence program it is important that we maintain 
our standard of living at the highest possible level. Communism breeds and 
grows under conditions of depression and economic insecurity. It is, there- 
fore, essentiai that we who are nurtured in freedom are not only strong in 
the military sense, but also morally and intellectually, in order to play our 
part in taking the world out of its morass of fear and insecurity. 


There are sacrifices required of all Canadians to fulfil our obligations. 
These sacrifices must be based on a foundation of equality. Labour in the 
past has demonstrated its willingness to undertake its fair share of respon- 
sibility, and it is doing no less now. 


One of our great problems at the moment is inflation. It may seem trite 
to repeat it, but the mounting evidence is inescapable that the surest method 
of combating inflation is by increased production. At the present time, high 
production levels are essential, and the maintenance of these levels will 
require a high degree of labour-management co-operation. It is essential 
that the existing excellent relations between employee and employer groups 
be maintained. The good effects of this co-operation have been demon- 
strated time and time again, and the resulting benefits are shared by all. 


The Canadian labour movement has been quick to recognize the tactics 
of divide and conquer, adopted by those who would destroy free life as we 
know it. 


In the light of these facts, and the excellent record of the Canadian 
labour movement, the people of Canada can indeed be proud that organized 
labour has consistently exhibited a broad and rational approach to the 
problems not only of its own country, but of the world at large. 


LABOUR DAY MESSAGES OF LABOUR LEADERS 


Stressing the threat of Communism to 
world peace, and the need to fight infla- 
tionary forces at home, leaders of Canada’s 
labour organizations asked for controls on 
prices, understanding of the role of labour, 
and increased awareness of problems at 
home, in their annual Labour Day 
messages. 


Percy Bengough, President 
Trades and Labour Congress 


Speaking on behalf of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, President 
Bengough extended greetings to all Cana- 
dians. He traced the significance of 
Labour Day as an institution of long 
standing in Canada, and said that organ- 
ized labour had “strong sentimental and 
kindly feelings for this Day.” 
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Emphasizing labour’s role in the build- 
ing of Canada, Mr. Bengough said: “All 
that can be seen in our cities, our rail- 
roads and highways, our churches, schools, 
universities and hydro developments, all 
that makes modern living possible, is a 
result of applied labour and we _ look 
forward to the day when we, with the 
rest of the people in this world, can apply 
full labour efforts to constructive pur- 
poses, building only for living improve- 
ments, for bigger, better and happier lives 
without fear of wars, unemployment, sick- 
ness and want.” 


Turning to the world scene, Mr. Bengough 
said that Canadian labour, “have full 
appreciation of their responsibilities to 
their country and all its people, and under- 
stand the real and potent threats existing 


throughout the world today and are pre- 
pared to fight and work at any and all 
times to protect our valued freedoms and 
democratic institutions.’ Mr. Bengough 
said that freedom in the world could not 
be safe as long as millions of people were 
“living under inhuman and_ despotic 
dictatorships without any vestige of 
freedom as we understand it.” 

President Bengough said that one of the 
most effective weapons in this struggle was 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, which was actively engaged 
in the fight against Communism. He 
‘pointed to the role played by the Cana- 
dian labour movement in the ICFTU, and 
said: “Through the medium of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, the fight is being carried on to 
curtail the spread of Communism and all 
other forms of debasing dictatorships. The 
frontiers of fear and want are being pushed 
back and the conditions of the people in 
underprivileged countries are being gradu- 
ally but surely improved. However, we 
must not permit ourselves to be lulled into 
a sense of false security. The imperialist 
aim of Communist dictatorship is a 
definite threat to all people who value 
freedom. The fact that there are 175 
known penal labour camps with over 
fourteen million people in abject slavery 
in the countries behind the so-called Iron 
Curtain compels concern on the part of all 
who seek happiness and freedom. The 
world is too small to ignore the plight of 
the workers in the great underdeveloped 
areas.” 

Reviewing briefly labour’s achievements 
here in Canada, Mr. Bengough pointed to 
the gains “both in number and effective- 
ness’ made by his organization during the 
past year. However, he said that “efforts 
to improve our social laws during the past 
years have not been outstanding.” He 
pointed to improvements in old age pension 
regulations, but said that rises in the cost 
of living have “considerably reduced” the 
increases in pensions. He pledged his 
organization to “work and hope for price 
controls and a reduction in the cost of 
living.” 


A. R. Mosher, President 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


Mr. Mosher said that the enjoyment of 
Labour Day “for many years ... has been 
clouded by the presence or fear of war.” 
He described the fearfulness of war as an 
unsatisfactory and barbarous means of 
settling international differences. “War or 
preparation for war, whether for defence 


or aggression, is a millstone around the 
necks of the workers in their struggle for 
improved living standards,” Mr. Mosher 
said. Because of this, Mr. Mosher urged 
that labour be given “greater recognition 
in the determination of Government policy 
and administration of any war effort in 
which the nation is engaged.” 

Turning to the threat of international 
communism, Mr. Mosher said: “The Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour has no illusions 
regarding the dangers involved should we 
not make adequate provisions for defence 
against Communistic aggression. We know 
from experience how little dependability 
can be placed upon the promises or assur- 
ances of Communists; we also know that 
Communists in Canada are no less a 
menace to our security than those in 
Russia and the countries dominated by 
her. We are, therefore, deeply concerned 
with the fact that far too little con- 
sideration is being given to the necessity 


for the strengthening of our defences 
against propaganda at home.” 
Mr. Mosher reviewed the continued 


trend of inflation in Canada, and said that 
“probably no one condition could provide 
a more fertile soil for subversive activities.” 
The continued rises in the cost of living 
have imposed hardships on many people, 
he said. Comparing the present situation 
to wartime experience, Mr. Mosher noted 
that under price controls, the cost-of-living 
index had only risen 3:6 per cent between 
1941 and 1945. Urging the immediate 
reimposition of controls he said: “Surely 
it is not beyond the wisdom of the Cana- 
dian people to find a true balance between 
the cost. of production and distribution and 
the price we pay, and to put into effect 
whatever regulation may be necessary to 
ensure that Labour and Capital, producers 
and consumers, receive an equitable share 
of those necessities of life we can provide 
without unfair or undue profit to any. 

“Labour will not ask for more than its 
fair share of the things it produces, nor 
will it complain about any sacrifice it 
must make to meet a threat of war. It 
does, however, object most strenuously to 
lower standards of living, which are due 
to excessive profits of industry, and the 
failure of the Federal Government to take 
adequate steps to control prices.” 

Mr. Mosher said that the CCL “is 
fighting the battle for Canadian consumers 
generally” in its efforts to have controls 
re-established. He drew attention to the 
joint presentation of the four large labour 
organizations requesting this step (L.G., 
April 1951, p. 448), and suggested that “the 
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policy in this respect 
the views of the Canadian 


”) 


unanimity of 
reflected ... 
people as a whole... 


In conclusion, Mr. Mosher said :— 

“Labour is earning and obtaining recog- 
nition as an important factor in public 
opinion, and it hopes, with the co-operation 
of other Canadian institutions, to make a 
constantly greater contribution toward the 
well-being of the Canadian people.” 


Gerard Picard, President 
Canadian and Catholic 


Confederation of Labour 

Mr. Picard emphasized the tense atmos- 
phere surrounding the world on Labour 
Day 1951. While “prospects for the future 
are not as dark as they were ten years 
ago,” Mr. Picard said, he warned against 
any illusions that world peace was a Cer- 
tainty. He warned that discussions of a 
cease-fire in Korea “or the peace negotia- 
tions have not as yet reduced the inter- 
national tension in any way.” 

Because of this tension, the traditional 
Labour Day celebrations are held against 
a background of “the instability and 
insecurity of the times,” he said. “Union 
workers will nevertheless take part in the 
celebration of their annual holiday on the 
first Monday in September, but they will 
be sorry to see that the serene voice of 


the conscience of humanity cannot be 
heard above the disquieting rumours which 
are now arising in the discussions between 
the various countries’ representatives with 
the United Nations.” 

Mr. Picard noted a tendency in the 
world “to consider war as a necessary 
factor of general prosperity,” and a means 
of avoiding depressed economic cycles. He 
said that this type of thinking also blamed 
the inflationary spirals on demands for 
wages. However, he noted that the workers 
“have no jurisdiction over prices,” and that 
current wage demands represented an effort 
to maintain purchasing power. Only in 
regions where trade unions are strong is 
this effort successful, Mr. Picard said. He 
strongly attacked “unfair publicity” which 
tended to show “trade union members 
responsible for all the ills of humanity.” 
Mr. Picard pointed out that the workers 
know very well that wage increases corre- 
sponding to the rise in the cost of living 
do not improve their living standard. At 
present, however, they cannot see any other 
way of defending their occupations, their 
families and their right to a living. 

Urging sympathetic understanding for 
labour and its problems, Mr. Picard con- 
cluded: “It is my wish, in closing this 
message, that the celebration of Labour 
Day in 1951 may be crowned with the 
most complete success.” 
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A report on the year’s 
Canadian activities of the Training 
Vocational Branch, which is respon- 
Training, sible for administering the 
1950-51 various projects under 


Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing, appears in the annual report of the 
Department of Labour for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1951. 

The report shows that during the year 
the Training Branch administered Federal 
appropriations totalling $5,670,920. This 
amount was apportioned as follows (revised 
figures) :— 


Youth Training and Student Aid..$ 410,000 


PUPCEVISOLy, eee. feet. es ch one oe 8,000 
Veterans Rehabilitation.......... 50,000 
Armed Forces Personnel.......... 60,000 
Unemployed. Workers. .....4.....5:. 350,000 
PAT CG ULCER ete Ate Gt. aig les oho regs 480,000 
Vocational Schools Assistance— 

ANGURUDEND VA PO te ote 2 Oo ef 708 Rv 6 Eee 2,000,000 

Caneel. a aernse ld, ~<. i obec Bethe. c 288 2,250,000 
Vocational Correspondence Courses 25,000 
Administration and Advisory 

CCOUUCTI MN Pettie res Aa Rene okey 37,920 

Gross enrolment in the year was 22,075, 
with enrolment in the various divisions 
as follows :— 
Wii Draining 252 ee a) 6 uk a dss 3,240 
RRL T) GaN 1 Mya laces eaters a ivtcs = Balter 2c 2,591 
MUerV USOT Yi Wess tf, Lee e Seite tt 8,243 
Veterans’ Rehabilitation® . 6... : 256 
PAINE MOT OGG 6.0.6: teet cars ls. ci nditer stats. 63 439 
Unemployed. Workers: 44... 05.2%6 4. 1,505 
PME LCON + scott hei ate Oiaets ws 5,801 


In addition to the above figure, 157,000 
students were enrolled in day and evening 
classes in the regular provincial and 
municipal schools which received Federal 
assistance under the Vocational Schools 
Assistance agreements. 

From the inception of Federal-provincial 
training in April, 1937, to March 31, 1951, 
gross enrolment in all projects has been 
over 961,000, with payments made by 
the Federal government totalling around 
$75,250,000. 

With the object of making available to 
Canadian citizens at a reasonable charge 
authoritative and up-to-date vocational 
correspondence courses, suited to Canadian 
conditions, the Minister of Labour, in 
March, 1950, was authorized to enter into 
an agreement with any province to provide 
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financial assistance in the promotion of 
such courses. Agreements were signed by 
all provinces except Prince Edward Island 
and Newfoundland, for a term of five years 
as from April 1, 1951. Benefits under the 
agreements are available to residents of 
these two provinces through the co-opera- 
tion of the other provinces. 

The Department of Youth and Social 
Welfare of Quebec Province has under- 
taken to provide courses in French to 
French-speaking persons in other prov- 
inces, in return for similar action in 
respect of courses in English for English- 
speaking residents of the Province. 

A number of new courses are in 
preparation and nearing completion. These 
include among others: wooden boat. build- 
ing, auto body and fender repair, motor 
mechanics, farm mechanics, machine shop, 
sheet metal, welding, carpentry, advanced 
radio and electronics, mechanical drawing, 
and dressmaking. 


The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 


Advisory Minister of Labour, recently 
Committee released the text of a 
declaration declaration by members of 
on labour- the Advisory Committee on 
management Labour- Management Co- 


operation. This committee 
is made up of representa- 


co-operation 


tives of labour, management, and the 
Government. 

The text of the declaration is as 
follows :— 


“To meet defence production require- 
ments and at the same time maintain 
present living standards, the manpower 
resources of our nation must be utilized to 
the fullest possible extent. This requires 
the co-operative partnership of manage- 
ment and labour. 

“The key to the continuation of Canada’s 
prosperity, and the most potent weapon 
against inflation, is greater production. By 
the development of good industrial rela- 
tions, which are vital to increased produc- 
tion, both groups will make an outstanding 
contribution to the national welfare. 

“Fixperience shows that properly organized 
and directed Labour-Management Produc- 
tion Committees have increased _pro- 
duction, improved efficiency and created 
an atmosphere of mutual respect and 
confidence. 

“This Committee again records its 
endorsement of the service rendered by 
the Department of Labour of Canada in 
encouraging the establishment of Labour- 
Management Production Committees and 
urges both management and labour to 
support wholeheartedly the Department’s 
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efforts in this field and to intensify their 


interest in the development of these 
committees.” 

Order in Council P.C. 3267, 
Amendments of June 21, 1951, authorized 
to UIC a number of amendments 
Regulations to the Unemployment In- 


surance Commission Regu- 
lations, in respect of coverage, contribu- 
tions and benefit, effective July 1. 

A brief summary of the principal 
changes, some of which are applicable to 
married women, appears in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance section of this issue, on 
jae DOE 


The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, has 
announced extension of the 


Extension of 
deadline for 


seamen’s time limit for obtaining 
security “regular seamen’s cards” 
cards under the Great Lakes 


Seamen’s Security Regula- 
tions (L.G., May, 1951, p. 626; June, 1951, 
DABaL). 

Until this extension, the Regulations pro- 
vided that no person could be employed 
after August 1, 1951, on a Canadian ship 
Operating in the Great Lakes area as 
defined unless in possession of a regular 
seamen’s card. By Order in Council 
PC/3855, dated July 24, 1951,. this, has 
been extended to the end of 1951. The 
effect of the Order is to permit employ- 
ment until the end of the year of seamen 
who are holders of either an interim 
(white) seamen’s card or a regular (blue) 
seamen’s card. After December 31, the 
present interim card will not be valid. 

Application for Seaman’s Cards shall be 
made to the nearest National Employment 
Office. 

In the event of a seaman losing his card, 
he must immediately report the loss both 
to the master of the ship on which he is 
serving, who must make an entry to this 
effect in the ship’s log, and to the nearest 
National Employment Office. 

A seaman, if he so desires, may place 
his card with the ship’s master for safe- 
keeping, with the understanding that it 
may be returned to him at any time on 
request. 

The Minister explained that the exchange 
of interim cards for regular cards would 
continue as fast as possible and it is 
anticipated that all seamen who have 
applied for cards during the current navi- 
gation season, and to whom the issue of 
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the regular card has been approved, will 
have been supplied with a regular card 
before the opening of navigation in 1952. 


Early in August, the British 


British Government announced that 
Government’ the Conditions of Employ- 
issues new ment and National Arbitra- 
arbitration tion Order 13805 was to 
order cease being effective on 

August) 914.5 Dois = Order, 


which was introduced as a war- measure 
had the effect of making strikes and lock- 
outs virtually illegal. Although the Order 
was introduced as a war measure, it has 
been renewed yearly since the end of the 
war by agreement between groups repre- 
senting Government, trade unions, and 
employers. 

Under the Order, strikes and lockouts 
were forbidden unless twenty-one days’ 
notice had been given to the Minister of 
Labour, and he had taken no steps to 
intervene. Penalties for infringement of 
the Order were fines and imprisonment. 

The Order has been replaced by the 
Industrial Disputes Order, which has none 
of the punitive provisions of Order 1305, 
and restores the legality of strikes and 
lockouts. In addition, an Industrial Dis- 
putes Tribunal has been set up to replace 
the National Arbitration Tribunal. The 
powers of the new Tribunal are more 
limited than those of the National Arbi- 
tration Tribunal, whose awards were 
binding. 

Describing the new Order to the British 
House of Commons, Alfred Robens, Min- 
ister of Labour and National Services 
said: “In the last analysis one cannot stop 
people from striking if they are deter- 
mined to do so, and one cannot stop an 
employer from locking his door and 
throwing the key into the river.” 


Conditions for workers on 


India India’s nationalized railroads 
he eee have progressively improved 
orn Hohe during the last few years, 
NeAeS Shee Se the Indian Government 
workers 


Information Service reports. 

The railroads, India’s largest national- 
ized undertaking, have today nearly one 
million employees. 

Not only have wages and “dearness’ 
allowances been increased, but more uni- 
formity in the pay structure has been 
brought about, thus benefiting workers in 
the lower-paid categories. Hours of work 
have been reduced in many cases, and more 
liberal leave allowed. 

A contributory pension scheme has been 
introduced, in which the Government 
matches the workers’ contributions. 


, 


Just over 3,000,000 pen- 
Britain sioners in Britain will 
increases benefit as a result of recent 
rates of amendments to the National 
retirement Insurance Act. 
pensions As from September 1, 


1951, the basic rate of 
retirement pension for single men of 70 
and over and single women of 65 and 
over, is raised from 26s. to 30s., and for 
a married couple from 42s. to 50s. per week. 

Men between the age of 65 and 70 and 
women between 60 and 65 as at October 1, 
will be paid at the new rate commencing 
October 1. For others entering this age 
group after that date, the rate will remain 
at 26s. 

Increments to pension offered in reward 
for postponement of retirement beyond the 
minimum pension age (65 for men and 60 
for women) are increased from 2s. to 3s. 
a week for each extra year the insured 
person remains at work. This means, in 
the case of a man who continues at work, 
say, for the full period of five years and 
then retires at 70, that he will receive a 
pension of 45s. If he has a wife who is 
not more than five years younger than 
himself, then their combined pensions will 
be 75s. per week. 

Men and women already on retirement 
may, within a limited period, elect to 
return to work and requalify for incre- 
ments at the new rate. 

To help retirement pensioners who, 
though capable of some work, do not feel 
able to undertake full-time work, the 
amount which a man or woman in receipt 
of a retirement pension can earn without 
affecting the amount of pension is raised 
from 20s. to 40s. 


A saving of some £25 
million in National Health 
Service expenditure over a 
twelve-month period is 
expected as a result of the 
British Government’s deci- 
sion to make a charge for 
dental work and optical services. 

In the case of dental services, a charge 
is to be made for dentures equal to about 
half the cost. This will range from £2 to 
£4 5s. Od. Extractions and conservation 
work will continue to be free as at present. 

In the opthalmic service, the charge will 
also represent about half the cost. An 
insured person will now pay a charge of 
10s. for each lens plus the actual cost of 
the spectacle frame. The charge for each 
pair of spectacles will range from about 
23s. to 35s. according to the type of frame 
selected by the patient. For the popular 


British 
must pay 
part cost of 
glasses and 
dentures 
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type of plastic frame the total charge will 
be 27s. 5d. There is no charge for testing 
sight, nor is there a charge of any kind 
for children’s glasses. 

In announcing the Government’s deci- 
sion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, said that while it 
was reasonable to allow a slight increase 
in expenditure on’ health—some £7 million 
over the previous year—it was also neces- 
sary in view of the general financial 
position, the proposed increase in the rate 
of pensions, and the higher expenditure 
on hospital services, to impose a limit 
and accept that some charges must be 
made. “We think that in this we have 
struck a fair balance between one item of 
social service and another,” he said. “The 
charges will not normally fall on those who 
are seriously ill, such as hospital patients. 
They apply where there is least danger of 
hardship and perhaps more danger of abuse 
than anywhere else in the Health Service.” 


Among the foremost of 


ACWA trade unions on this con- 
health tinent in establishing special 
centre services for its membership, 
established the Amalgamated Clothing 


Workers of America has now 
added to its record in this 
respect with the opening of the Sidney 
Hillman Health Centre, in the heart of 
New York City’s clothing industry. 

Established jointly by the New York 
Joint Board of the ACWA and the New 
York Clothing Manufacturers’ Exchange, 
Inc., the centre will provide medical ser- 
vices to approximately 40,000 clothing 
workers in the New York area. 

At the dedication ceremony on April 14, 
a plaque was unveiled to the memory of 
the Amalgamated’s late president, Sidney 
Hillman, through whose vision the centre 
has become a reality. 

Following the ceremony, ACWA president 
Louis Hollander announced the appropria- 
tion of an amount of $250,000 for the 
inauguration of a research program in 
cardio-vascular disease and arthritis. 


in New York 


A recent study by Princeton 


Princeton University of a number of 
study of sickness benefit plans con- 
sickness cludes that these plans can 
benefit be operated successfully 
programs through the medium of 


collective bargaining. 

The survey, The Operation of Sickness 
Benefit Plans in Collective Bargaining, 
was prepared by the Industrial Relations 
Section at Princeton University. 

The aims of the University in under- 
taking the research were to survey and 
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analyse a representative group of negoti- 
ated plans with regard to three aspects of 
such plans. These included financial 
arrangements and experience, administra- 
tive procedures and problems, and the 
adequacy of benefits relative to needs and 
cost, as far as available data permitted. 

The successful operation of the plans 
studied, the report comments, was primarily 
due to two factors: “the conscientiousness 
and ability of those responsible for the 
plans’ administration and the generally 
favourable economic conditions which pre- 
vailed during the period in which the plans 
have operated.” 

The unions, in most cases, have borne 
the main responsibility for administration, 
employer participation depending in large 
measure on the background of union- 
management relations in particular indus- 
tries. On the other hand, under some 
plans employers execute most of the 
administrative functions. In such instances, 
the unions have not demanded greater 
representation because “they have not felt 
it worthwhile to do so or because of 
‘insufficient bargaining strength.” 

Objective and impartial administration 
have been insisted upon by both manage- 
ment and unions, the report states. Union 
representatives were found to be “extremely 
conservative when acting as trustees or 
directors of the various plans.” 

Prevailing favourable economic condi- 
tions have done much towards the plans’ 
success through the rapid building up of 
reserves which protect the stability of both 
funded and non-funded plans which do not 
maintain reserves. 

“Surprisingly few” administrative prob- 

lems were found in the plans _ studied, 
the report comments. Those of any 
importance included employers’ carelessness 
in remitting insurance contributions and in 
returning claim forms and maintaining 
personnel records, malingering by a few 
employees and maintaining employee 
understanding of benefit provisions and 
claim procedures. 
_ Less encouraging, however, is the fact 
that “few union or employer representa- 
tives have thought through clearly their 
objectives with respect to the programs.” 
Union leaders often approach negotiation 
of pension plans with the same attitude 
as they would other bargaining issues. 
“They tend to utilize the favourable experi- 
ence of their plans,” states the report, “to 
get. ‘more’, without giving careful and 
detailed consideration to the particular 
areas where their plans are weakest.” 

In most cases, adds the author, employers 
are primarily interested “in working out 
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arrangements which will ensure continua- 
tion of amicable relations with the union 


and at the same time minimize the 
expenditure of health insurance.” 
The main weakness in adequacy of 


benefits provided under the plans, the 
study revealed, is the absence in most 
cases of comprehensive medical care to 
supplement the cash benefits paid. With 
certain exceptions, the plans in question 
do not meet the need for therapeutic and 
preventive care. Moreover, they generally 
do not cover dependents for surgical or 
other types of medical care other than 
hospitalization. 


The ten programs selected for study 
were those of the Upholsterers Interna- 
tional Union, American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, United Hatters, Cap, and 
Millinery Workers, Textile Workers Union 
of America, New York Hotel Trades 
Council and Hotel Association Insurance 
Fund, Local 89 of the Hotel and Restaurant 
and Bartenders Union, Local 28 of the 
Sheet Metal Workers and Local 381 of the 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers. 


The number of married 


Marital women in the United States 
status of labour force has steadily 
women increased during the last 
workers decade. 

in U.S. In March, 1950, about 25 


per cent of all married 
women were in the labour force, com- 
pared with 17 per cent in 1940, according 
to a recent report of the United States 
Census Bureau. 


By 1949, it shows, there were more 
married than single women workers. In 
1950, the trend toward increased employ- 
ment of married women was even more 
apparent; of nearly 18 million women in 
the labour force in March, 1950, 52 per 
cent were married, 16 per cent widowed 
or divorced, and 32 per cent were single. 


The quarterly — statistical 
Quarterly report of the Austrahan 
summary of Bureau. of Census. and 
Australian Statistics has recently been 
statistics released. ‘The report con- 


tains data on wages, prices 
and other information for the period 
ending December 31, 1950. 


In the section of the quarterly devoted 
to employment, unemployment and wages, 
the report shows a total trade union 
membership for 1949 of 1,520,914, as com- 


pared to 915,470 in 19389. The increase in 
membership between 1939 and 1949 has 
been a steady one. 

Unemployment among trade unionists 
dropped from 9-7 per cent in 1939 to 0:8 
per cent in 1950. The decline in unem- 
ployment among trade union members has 
been general since 1939, and with the 
exception of the third quarter for 1949 
has been one per cent or less. The 
increase in 1949 is attributed by the report 
to the coal-mining dispute of that year, 
when many workers, not directly involved 
in the dispute were idle because of its 
effects. 

During the benefit year 1949-50, unem- 
ployment benefits were paid to a total of 
52,231 persons. This compared with bene- 
fits paid to 6,294 persons, in the 1948-49 
year. For the first quarter of 1950-51, 
benefits were paid to 832 persons. Sickness 
benefits were paid to a total of 50,486 
persons in 1949-50. This was an increase 
over the total of 42,241 persons receiving 
benefits in 1948-49. During the first 
quarter of 1950-51, benefits were paid to 
14,110 persons. 

The steady increase in the number of 
wage and salary earners since 1939 con- 
tinued in 1950. In December 1950, there 
were 2,595,000 wage and salary earners in 
Australia as compared to 1,700,000 in July 
1939, and 2,546,000 in June 1950. 

In 1950, there were 1,276 industrial 
disputes involving 431,701 persons in 9,122 
establishments. These disputes involved 
the loss of 2,062,888 working days, and an 
estimated loss in wages of £4,166,418. There 
was a considerable increase in number of 
strikes, number of persons involved, 
number of establishments, number of work- 
ing days, and estimated wage loss over the 
previous year. 

At December 31, 1950, the average normal 
weekly wage for adult males in Australia 
was 205s. 6d. This compared with 172s. 
10d. at March 31, 1950. The average 
hourly wage for all industrial groups exclud- 
ing agriculture and shipping was 5s.; and 
the average work week was 39-96 hours. 
The average weekly total wages paid in 
1949-50 were over 22 million pounds, as 
compared to 19-4 million pounds in 1948- 
49. The average at December 31, 1950 
(two quarters) was 26:9 million pounds. 

The Australian price indices for six 
capital cities are computed on the basis 
of the years 1923-27 equal 1000. The food 
and groceries index stood at 1,689 at the 
end of the December 1950 quarter, as 
compared to 1,429 at the end of the same 
period in 1949, and 1,582 at the end of 
the September 1950 quarter. The housing 


index, computed for four and five room 
houses rose from 984 in the March 1950 
quarter to 989 at December 31, 1950. The 
“all items index” has increased steadily 
since 1939, and at the end of the December 
quarter was 1,643 as against 1,534 in June, 
and 1,572 in September. 

(A summary of the previous report 
appeared in the December 1950 Lasour 
GAZETTE, pp. 2005-6.) 


The shortage of engineers 
in Canada’s expanding in- 
dustries may be partially 
relieved by carefully selected 
professional and_ technical 
personnel from Europe, 
according to Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Min- 
ister of Labour. 

A government-sponsored two-member 
Canadian mission to Europe had recently 
completed interviewing prospective appli- 
cants, stated the Minister. 

The members of the mission were Dr. 
L. Austin Wright, General Secretary of the 
Engineering Institute of Canada, and 
George M. Morrison, Chief of the Execu- 
tive and Professional Division of the 
National Employment Service. 

The mission interviewed applicants both 
in England and on the Continent. On 
the Continent the two-man mission had 
been particularly interested in professional 
engineers among refugees who had escaped 
from JIron Curtain countries. These 
refugee candidates were put forward by 
the International Refugee Organization. 
Some Italian, French, German, and Dutch 
nationals brought forward by Canadian 
Immigration authorities were also inter- 
viewed. 

In England, 2,100 replies to advertise- 
ments were received and of this number, 
about 300 were called for interviews. 
Approximately 75 per cent of those inter- 
viewed expressed definite intentions of 
coming to Canada, and therefore may be 
expected to reach this country eventually. 
Unfortunately, no great numbers of these 
exceptionally well qualified applicants were 
immediately available due to the necessity 
of having to wind up their domestic affairs 
in the United Kingdom, and owing to 
difficulties in obtaining passage. 

In reporting on the work of the mission 
on the Continent, Dr. Wright stated that 
they were seeking top-grade engineers of 
all categories who were university graduates 
with engineering degrees and some years 
of practical work. They were also required 
to have a sufficient command of English 
to work in that language and be able to fit 
themselves into the conditions of Canadian 
industry. 


Partial relief 
of shortage 
of engineers 
seen likely 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF FREE 


TRADE UNIONS AT MILAN 


Representatives of labour in 47 countries gathered at Milan in 
July for the second world congress of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. In addition to the objective 
of better conditions and standards for labour, the delegates 
sought ways of maintaining and strengthening free trade unionism 
against Communism and other forms of totalitarianism, and 
of fostering the growth of free trade unions in underdeveloped 


countries. 


This second world congress of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free ‘Trade 
Unions took place in Milan, Italy, from 
July. 4. to 12, 1951. 

The ICFTU was formed and held 
its first conference in November and 
December, 1949 (L.G., Feb., 1950, pp. 172- 
182). It had been preceded in the post-war 
international trade union sphere by another 
organization, the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, which had been founded in 
1945 and had comprised labour organiza- 
tions in the Soviet Union and other 
Communist countries as well as most of 
the important national labour bodies in 
the democratic countries. (The American 
Federation of Labour and the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada were notable 
exceptions.) 

After a while it became apparent that 
the Communist and democratic unions 
were unable to work together. Accordingly 
the democratic unions early in 1949 with- 
drew from the WFTU, charging that it 
was operating as a Communist propa- 
ganda agency (L.G., March, 1949, p. 251). 

In forming a new international federa- 
tion, the democratic unions emphasized that 
it should be an organization of “free” trade 
unions, namely of those which were inde- 
pendent entities and not merely govern- 
ment-dominated organizations. A _ strong 
line of opposition was adopted towards 
any form of totalitarianism, whether 
Communist or Fascist. 

In a manifesto, the ICFTU at its first 
conference, declared its objectives to be:— 

1. Bread: economic security and social 
justice for all; 


2. Freedom: through economic and 
political democracy ; 
3. Peace: with liberty, justice and 


dignity for all. 


It was recognized to be important that 
labour unions in various regions of the 
world should have scope to work out their 
own special problems, and _ accordingly 
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provision was made in the constitution of 
the ICFTU for the formation of regional 
organizations. Provision was also made 
for a full-time secretariat, to carry forward 
the plans and programs developed at the 
conference, and for periodic meetings both 
of the 19-member executive board and of 
the general council comprising representa- 
tives of each affiliated organization. 

The function of the Milan Conference 
was to review the progress made by the 
ICFTU during its first 19 months of 
existence, and to make plans for future 
activities. 

The Conference brought together 188 
delegates from 56 organizations in 47 
countries representing a membership of 
47,658,325. Not all the member bodies of 
the ICFTU attended the Milan meeting, 
however, and it was reported that the 
actual strength of the ICFTU was higher, 
comprising 77 organizations from 59 coun- 
tries with a total membership exceeding 
524 millions. More than half of these 
national bodies were formerly attached to 
the Communist-dominated WFTU. 

Canadian labour was represented as 
follows at the Milan meeting :— 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
—Claude Jodoin, Vice-President; James A. 
Whitebone, Vice-President; and Frank 
Chafe, district representative of the TLC 
in Newfoundland. 

Canadian Congress of Labour—Pat 
Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer; S. Barrett, 
Member of Executive Board; and J. E. 
McGuire, Member of Executive Board. 

Canadian delegates to the Conference 
were represented on committees as follows: 
Credentials Committee, P. Conroy; Eco- 
nomic, Social and Political Committee, 
F. Chafe; Resolutions Committee, J. A. 
Whitebone; Organization, Finance and 
Constitution Committee, 8S. Barrett; 
Regional Organization Committee, C. 
Jodoin (Chairman); Education and Pub- 
licity Committee, J. E. McGuire. 





Opening of Congress 


Delegates to the Conference were 
welcomed by Giulio Pastore, General 
Secretary of the Confederazione Italiana 
Sindacati Lavatori, by the Mayor of 
Milan, and by the Italian Minister of 
Labour and Social Security, Mr. Marazza. 

The opening address of the President of 
the ICFTU, Paul Finet, was noteworthy 
for its summing up of the difficult position 
in which labour finds itself today—still 
seeking to secure better working conditions 
from employers, but confronted by the new 
menace of totalitarianism. 

At the outset, Mr. Finet called on the 
delegates to stand in silence for one minute 
in memory of Ernest Bevin and other 
labour leaders who had died since the last 
Congress. 

He declared that since the London meet- 
ing the ICFTU had successfully set up its 
administrative machinery and had made 
considerable progress in pursuit of its 
objectives. 

“We are today,” he said “in the most 
difficult situation known to the trade union 
movement throughout its history. For 
many years, the position of the workers 
was a simple one: they had to fight against 
their exploitation by those who had control 
over the means of production and the 
markets; they had to fight against the 
hegemony of the propertied classes, which 
often amounted to tyranny. It was a clear- 
cut situation. 

“Undoubtedly, they still have to fight 
today for recognition of their right to 


decent standards of living, bringing release 


from privation and poverty. But in 
putting forward their demands they are 
confronted with ideologies which, whilst 
claiming to have common aims, are in 
fact contradictory in their philosophy, 
their principles and methods. On the one 
hand, there is democracy and on the other 
hand, totalitarianism. 


“The first ideal,’ Mr. Finet continued, 
“is characterized by confidence in man’s 
qualities of judgment and discernment and 
in his personal will to work for the 
improvement of his own condition. It 
aims at maintaining the greatest number 
of individual freedoms, allowing men to 
choose their way of thinking and to 
express themselves freely. It grants men 
the right to choose the people entrusted 
with the direction of the nation’s affairs, 
to judge their actions and, if need be, to 
put them out of office. This is the ideal 
to which the ICFTU intends to remain 
faithful. 


“The other ideology considers man only 
as a social or economic unit, and aims 
at subjecting the lives of men to the 
edicts of political or technical oligarchies, 
without affording nations or individuals 
the possibility of expressing their opinion. 
It recognizes as the supreme law only 
the will of the leader or the dictator, 
and is prepared to smash mercilessly, 


Pat Conroy, MBE, secretary-treasurer of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour (left), 
photographed at a meeting of the 
credentials committee at the ICFTU con- 
ference, Milan. 





if necessary by means of physical hqui- 
dation, any attempt at what it con- 
siders to be a crime of _ lese-majeste 
against the leader, who is elevated to the 
status of a deity. Furthermore, it does 
not hesitate to have recourse to violence, 
either individual or collective, to impose 
the dogma proclaimed by oracles who, 
under the guise of proletarian dictatorship 
and the so-called peoples’ democracy, 
exercise in fact a personal dictatorship more 
powerful and relentless than that wielded 
by the great potentates of history. 

“From the struggle between these two 
ideologies spring the difficulties and dis- 
turbances we know today. If the world at 
the present time is in the grip of war, 
threatened by a new world catastrophe 
which would destroy all the benefits a thou- 
sand years of civilization have conferred 
upon us, it is solely because Communist 
totalitarianism aims at perpetuating a state 
of disturbance which it considers favour- 
able to the expansion of its ideology.” 

While the free trade union movement 
had chosen its position, Mr. Finet con- 
tinued, “the choice imposed urgent duties 
—that of guarding against the democracies’ 
defence effort being used as a pretext for 
social reaction, and that of seeing to it 
that the present situation does not afford 
the opportunity for a re-birth of the worst 
sort of imperialism, which ensures its 
supremacy by abusing the weakness of 
others.” 


Progress Report by General Secretary 


The General Secretary of the ICFTU, 
J. H. Oldenbroek, submitted to the dele- 
gates a 140-page printed report, outlining 
the activities of the Confederation since its 
foundation. 


The report noted that between the first 
two full conferences of the ICFTU, the 
Executive Board held three sessions; three 
meetings were also held of the Board’s 
9-member emergency committee. The 
Council did not meet, Mr. Oldenbroek’s 
report stated, in view of the second con- 
ference being convened earlier than had 
been anticipated. 


Steps were taken towards the establish- 
ment of regional organizations. Regional 
secretariats were established in Europe, the 
inter-American region, and Asia, and a 


beginning was made in Africa. Trade 
unlon missions were sent to several 
countries. 


The Confederation established relations 
with three major inter-governmental organ- 
izations forming part of the United Nations 
machinery—the ILO, the Economic and 
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Social Council, and UNESCO, and made 
effective representations to them on a 
variety of subjects. 

The Confederation began publication of 
three periodicals, the Information Bulletin, 
Free Labour World, and Spotlght, the 
latter being designed to give information 
on conditions in dictatorship countries. 
Use was also made of pamphlets, posters, 
newspaper and radio publicity and films. 
A start was made in the Confederation’s 
education program, by means of a confer- 
ence, summer schools, and the commence- 
ment of work on the preparation of various 
kinds of study materials. 

By March 1951 the staff of the secre- 
tariat totalled about 50, according to the 
report. 

Numerous speakers took part in the 
debate on Mr. Oldenbroek’s report. There 
was general praise for the progress so far 
achieved by the ICFTU, and particular 
reference to its role in connection with the 
needs of underdeveloped countries. 

Speakers from such countries as Pakistan, 
India, Malaya, and the West Indies 
reaffirmed the great hope which the ICFTU 
represents for the peoples of their coun- 
tries, and appealed to labour in the 
industrialized countries to continue to help 
and advise them in the organization of 
their trade unions and the improvement 
of the living conditions of their peoples. 
They laid great stress on the positive 
aspect which the fight against Communism 
must assume in these countries if it is to 
be really effective. They spoke highly of 
the role already played by the ICFTU in 
the underdeveloped countries and asked 
that it should concentrate its efforts in the 
immediate future on those regions particu- 
larly threatened by the present world 
crisis. 

Wang Chung, a trade unionist, recently 


- escaped from the Communist regime in 


China, described how living and working 
conditions had worsened since the Com- 
munists took over control. “Hundreds of 
thousands of Chinese workers,” he stated, 
“bitterly disillusioned by these experiences, 
have now joined the resistance movement.” 
H. Shastri, of the Indian National Trades 
Union Congress, called attention to the 
improvement in relations between the East 
and the West since the removal of colonial 
status from Eastern countries. 
Participating in the debate, Claude 
Jodoin, Vice-President. of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, praised the 
“great strides” made by the Confederation, 
and emphasized the needs of the future. 
“We will be satisfied only when all 
workers are organized within the ranks of 
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Spectacular Mass Meeting 
at ECFTU Werld Congress 


A spectacular feature of the Second 
World Congress of Free Trade Unions 
was a mass meeting in the great 
square in front of Milan Cathedral. 
An estimated 100,000 to 150,000 per- 
sons from Milan and _ other centres, 
crowded into the square and surround- 
ing streets to learn of the work of the 
ICFTU from its leaders and from trade 
union delegates from all over the world. 
The photo at right shows Paul Finet, 
ICFTU president, at the speakers’ plat- 
form; below, part of the immense 
crowd, with Milan Cathedral in the 
background. 








organizations affiliated to the ICFTU,” he 
said. “We want the workers of the world 
6 be free, independent from pressure from 
any gov ernment, at liberty to criticize their 


governments any time it is deemed neces- 


sary to the benefit of the working class.” 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


Role of ICFTU 


Three statements were placed before 
the Conference for debate dealing with 
the role of free labour in the present 
international situation. The first, by 
George Meany, was presented jointly by 
AFL and CIO delegates. The other two 
were by Leon Jouhaux, of the French CGT 
—Force Ouvriére, and Sir Vincent Tewsen 
of the British Trades Union Congress. 

Debate on these three statements helped 
to create a common understanding of the 
outlook on world affairs of trade unionists 
from many countries. 

While the three papers varied in 
emphasis and in detail, all were strongly 
anti-totalitarian in character, and all 
pointed to the need for an improvement 
in workers’ living standards, particularly in 
anderdeveloped countries, as a basic weapon 
against Communism. 

The United States paper was entitled 
“The Aims of Free Trade Unionism and its 
Struggle Against the Totalitarian Menace”. 
It discussed the rise of totalitarianism, 
asserting that the failure of industry and 
governments to concern themselves suffi- 
ciently with the welfare of the people had 
played into the hands of demagogues who 
posed as the champions of labour. It then 
described the evil features of dictatorship, 
its terrorist methods, and its suspension of 
democratic rights. 

It pointed out that “every totalitarian 
regime aims at the total destruction of 
free trade unionism,” and that “forced 
labour, now spreading on a dangerous scale 
within the huge totalitarian empire, con- 
stitutes a most serious threat to the 
standards of life and labour won by the 
trade unions through many years of 
determined struggle.” 

Arguing, therefore, that free trade unions 
have the greatest stake in the struggle 
against totalitarianism, the United States 
statement called on the free trade union 
movement in every country to “set the 
pace in defending, strengthening, and 
expanding democratic rights and liberties, 
in the promotion of social justice, security 
and welfare, in the abolition of all dis- 
crimination, in the advancement of labour’s 
rights and voice in the economic life of 
the nation and in the elimination of every 
vestige of colonialism and imperialism.” 
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While advocating that unions do every- 
thing in their power to commit their 
governments to the advancement of such 
aims, the statement added that “free trade 
unions -must under no_ circumstances 
surrender or weaken their own role as 
independent voluntary organizations in a 
free society.” 

The statement also stressed the world- 
wide nature of the struggle, and the need 
for co-operation and joint action by the 
free trade unions of the world. 

Mr. Jouhaux’ statement declared that the 
present international crisis “is im essence 
and origin dominated by the confusion in 
international and economic hfe.” 

Stressing the need to “spare humanity 
the trial of a third world war,” he ruled 
out “the trap of the so-called policy of 
‘appeasement’,” and declared that “the 
improv ement of the workers’ conditions is 
the primary guarantee of peace.” 

He called on democratic nations, to 
develop, both nationally and internation- 
ally, a spirit of social consciousness, and to 
return to “the collective economic systems 
which were one of the factors contributing 
to victory” in both world wars. More 
specifically, he advocated the organization, 
through the United Nations, of an inter- 
national allocation of raw materials. 

The French labour leader also insisted 
that governments strike a balance between 
rearmament requirements and the need to 
improve the workers’ living standards. 

Sir Vincent Tewsen’s statement empha- 
sized the need to develop the regional 
machinery of the ICFTU, so as to 
strengthen the trade union movement in 
underdeveloped countries. 

“This is one of the basic conditions of 
permanent peace,’ Sir Vincent declared. 
“A strong trade union movement is one 
of the principal instruments that can be 
used, as it has been used in the past, to 
build up institutions of free citizenship and 
advance the progress of democracy.” 

Stressing the desire of the common people 
of the world for peace, and the importance 
of their being free to influence govern- 
ments in this regard, he said: “Their 
strength is greatest when they are united 
in voluntary trade union organizations 
which can powerfully influence the policies 
of governments. Such is the position in 
countries where democracy prevails, but 
in dictatorship countries the position is 
reversed. That is why there is such an 
inherent danger of war in the dictatorship 
countries where the people have no 
recourse to freedom of association or any 
democratic process of government by the 
people.” 


is eed 





Claude 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 


Jodoin, vice-president of the 
who was named chairman of _ the 
committee on regional organization at 


the ICFTU conference. 


Sir Vincent said that free trade unionists 
should press governments to co-ordinate 
their economic activities so as to bring 
about higher living standards, particularly 
for the underdeveloped countries, work- 
ing through international agencies where 
feasible. 


Totalitarianism 


After considerable discussion, the Con- 
ference adopted a resolution setting forth 
its stand against totalitarianism. 

The resolution attacked particularly the 
Soviet Union, which, it declared, 

: in its thirty-four years of dictator- 

ship has become a_ society where the 

citizen is oppressed in the name of 
freedom, where the workers are exploited 
in the name of socialism, where poverty 
1s rampant while the ruling bureaucracy 
becomes even more enriched, where peace 
means war, and democracy means tyranny. 

Mockery is made of reason and propa- 

ganda is substituted for conscience. 

However the resolution also named Spain, 
Argentina, Venezuela, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, and said that in these and “many 
other countries” workers’ rights had been 
destroyed. 

(In the debate on the resolution Pat 
Conroy urged that Yugoslavia be among 
the countries specifically named. He said 


that there seemed to be among the 
democratic governments a tacit acceptance 
of a “twilight zone” between totalitarianism 
and freedom. As a result, loans had been 
made to Peron, Franco and Tito. He 
charged that there was no freedom in 
Yugoslavia, and that the ICFTU should 
recognize this fact. Yugoslavia might be 
praised for having broken its ties with 
Russia, but guarantees should be demanded 
from Tito of freedom for trade unions in 
Yugoslavia.) 

The resolution described various hostile 
moves by the Soviet Union. It then 
continued :— 

It is suggested in some quarters that we 
ally ourselves with little fascists in order 
better to oppose Communism. This allega- 
tion can be absolutely rejected. Dictators, 
however violent their anti-communism, are 
not assets in this struggle of the com- 
munity of free nations. There should be 
no association with either Franco, Peron 
or any other dictator. Their dictatorial 
regimes have suppressed the legitimate 
trade union movements within their coun- 
tries. ‘They have prohibited free speech 


and free assembly. They have wiped out 
the treasured institutions of democracy. 


Problems of Regional Organization 


Claude Jodoin of Canada was elected 
chairman of the committee set up by the 
Conference to consider the Confederation’s 
program of regional organization. 

It was generally agreed by the committee 
that regional machinery had a crucial role 
to play in accomplishing the objectives of 
the Confederation, particularly as regards 
underdeveloped countries. However, there 
were important problems to be dealt with 
concerning the degree of autonomy that 
should be granted to regional bodies, the 
determination of the geographic scope of 
the various regions, and methods of financ- 
ing regional programs. 

In its report to the Conference, which 
was unanimously adopted, the committee 
pointed out that the very principle of 
regional organization was new, and _ that 
the relationship between the ICFTU and 
its regional groups would have to be an 
evolving one. 

“Roughly speaking we should aim at 
centralization of policy-making, joint 
planning, and a considerable measure of 
decentralization of action,” the report said. 

The committee noted that organizations 
had already been established for the 
Kuropean, Inter-American, and _ Asian 
regions, and that new bodies were in 
process of formation. It advocated that 
the Executive Board be charged with the 
responsibility of determining the geographic 
scope of regional bodies, and that member- 
ship therein be on an optional basis. 
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The committee noted “with satisfaction” 
the response to an appeal. launched earlier 
in the year by the ICFTU to affihated 
organizations for contributions to a 
Regional Activities Fund of £250,000 CEG, 
April, 1951, p. 442). Almost two-thirds 
of the goal had already been pledged, the 
committee reported. 





‘Freedom of Canadian 
Workers Tied Up With Their 
Willingness To Help...’’ 


Despite all the prophecies of 
doom that attended the establish- 
ment of the ICFTU, and the diffi- 
culties that have confronted vt 
during its short period of existence, 
it has become a new and dynamic 
force in world affairs. It has been 
able to penetrate to about every 
country and become established as 
the chief spokesman of free men 
and women everywhere. 

Reports made at Milan dis- 
played the world picture in terms 
of low living standards, denials of 
liberty, the dictatorship of the 
strong over the weak, and the need 
for a positive program to meet 
these conditions. Reports from the 
backward nations particularly told 
of Communism winning by default 
in the political sphere because of 
the inhuwmanly low living standard 
of literally hundreds of millions of 
people. 

Great stress was laid on the 
need for world education. Educa- 
tional institutions must be estab- 
lished and developed in the less 
favoured regions. The Canadian 
Congress of Labour is especially 
interested in the leadership train- 
ing plan which is being adopted 
for South East Asia. 

We believe that the freedom and 
security of Canadian workers are 
tied up with their willingness ta 
help the workers in the backward 
nations to see that there is an 
alternative to the promises of 
imperialistic Communism. 


PAT CONROY, 


Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 
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It was the Committee’s view that the . 
scope of the Fund should be world-wide, 
“though the primary emphasis will neces- 
sarily be on the needs of the so-called 
underdeveloped areas.” Funds should be 
allocated by the Executive Board, the 
committee recommended, “on a_ specific 
project basis after careful preliminary 
examination. Periodic progress reports on 
each project should be required. 

“The principle of ‘helping people to help 
themselves’ should underly the whole oper- 
ation of the Fund,” it was declared. 
“Assistance from the Fund would be gladly 
given, but it must never be regarded as a 
substitute for self-help. There would be 
no strings, no conditions attached, to the 
aid, except that it bear positive fruit—to 
be measured in terms of better trade union 
organization, and, above all, concrete 
achievements in improving living and 
working conditions.” 

The committee further expressed the 
view that the proposed fund of £250,000 
was “totally inadequate to finance the work 
of the ICFTU throughout the world, if 
this task is to be carried out with the 
speed and energy required by the present 
world situation.” It called for the holding 
of special campaigns with a view to 
obtaining voluntary contributions from 
workers throughout the world to a more 
substantial fund. 


A resolution appended to the report 
expressed “the solidarity of the workers 
in imdustrially developed countries with 
those in underdeveloped territories, especi- 
ally in the fight against dictatorship and 
oppression.” 


Proposals on Education 


Careful and detailed proposals for a 
large-scale program of labour education 
were contained in a report drawn up by 
the Education and Publicity Committee 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
Congress. 


As in most ICFTU projects emphasis was 
put on the needs of undeveloped coun- 
tries, where the program seeks particularly 
to train trade union leaders. Educational 
efforts in these areas are at present hamp- 
ered by the lack of instructors. The 
program calls for the setting up of short- 
term trade union study courses in Asia, 
Latin America and Africa, and envisages 
the establishment of one or two residential 
training colleges in Asia. 


“Trade union education aims at making 
members good trade unionists to enable 
them to better serve the movement and the 
community,” the report states. 


The ICFTU secretariat is instructed by 
the resolution to prepare a number of 
publications, including handbooks, study 
guides and monographs on the trade union 
movements of various countries and film 
catalogues. Specifically for use in under- 
developed countries the report calls for 
the preparation of “elementary guides 
dealing with methods of collective bargain- 
ing, the day-to-day activities of trade 
unions, and trade union administration.” 

Co-operation with UNESCO in that 
organization’s educational activities is 
recommended, particularly as regards the 
fight against illiteracy. 

The program envisages further study of 
educational problems at the 1952 meeting 
of the ICFTU General Council, and the 
convening of a World Conference on 
Workers’ Education at the time of the 
next ICFTU World Congress in 1953. 


Budget 


A 25 per cent increase in assessments of 
member organizations was provided for in 
the ICFTU budget, to finance expanded 
staff and activities. The total budget was 
£140,000. The special voluntary Regional 
Activities Fund of £250,000 is, of course, 
in addition to the regular budget. 


Other Resolutions 


Several dozen resolutions, submitted in 
advance of the Conference, were revised 
and co-ordinated into ten substitute texts. 


International Labour Organization. 
The Congress expressed its satisfaction with 
the work of the ILO in all fields of 
social endeavour. It regretted that many 
important ILO Conventions had not yet 
been’ ratified by a great number of 
member countries, and appealed to gov- 
ernments to speed up their ratifications. 
It urged an increase in the ILO budget. 


Economic Integration of Western 
Europe.—The Congress called for the 
unification of Western Europe. 


Migration.—The Congress “welcomed 
and endorsed” the efforts of the ILO to 
organize migration on an_ international 
plane, “with the help of an international 
revolving fund for financing the trans- 
portation and settlement of immigrants.” 
It appealed to countries able to accept 
immigrants on a largé scale to admit as 
many as can be_ absorbed without 
imperilling working and living conditions 
and full employment. It urged that the 
ILO and the countries concerned protect 
the interests of immigrant workers. 





Refugees.—Expressing concern for the 
plight of refugees from dictator countries, 


“Action Against Poverty 
and Exploitation ...’’ 


The International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions is of the 
greatest significance to Canadians. 
It ws true that trade unionists in 
Canada have a long tradition of 
international mindedness, but never 
before have they been able to 
make their influence felt as effec- 
tively throughout the world as now 
through their new international 
confederation. 

In a scant two years the ICFTU 
has become a major force in world 
affairs. Through its energetic 
efforts the fight against Com- 
munism has been carried forward 
m many countries. Following 
substantially the same pattern as 
that set in Canada by the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada 
for ridding the organizations of 
labour of Communist influence, the 
ICFTU has already shown indica- 
tions of similar successes in many 
parts of the world. 

The growth of international 
labour solidarity has been slow, 
but it was never greater among 
free and legitimate unionists. 
Through the ICFTU international 
labour is no longer hampered in 
its ams nor in formulating its 
plans to reach these objectives for 
wt now has its own great inter- 
national language. International 
labour speaks not with words that 
could be misunderstood; it speaks 
with action and assistance against 
the poverty and exploitation of 
working people wherever these per- 
sist throughout the world. In their 
struggle right here at home to 
attain satisfactory living and work- 
mg standards, our Canadian trade 
unionists are encouraged to know 
that similar efforts are being made 
elsewhere, and are determined to 
continue to support the ICFTU in 
these important projects. 

CLAUDE JODOIN, 
Vice-President 
of the 


Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. 
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the Congress urged the United Nations and 
the ILO to give special attention to- this 
propiem. 


The Fight for Peace and Democracy.— 7 


A lengthy resolution called attention to 
the situation of a number of countries 


and groups in their struggle against 
dictatorship. 
Full Employment.—The Congress 


endorsed the resolutions on full employ- 
ment adopted by the UN General Assembly, 
the Economic and Social Council, and the 
ILO. It urged Governments to gear their 
policies permanently towards the goal of 
full employment. 


Economic and Social Effects of 
Rearmament.—The Congress called for 
effective anti-inflationary policies on a 


national and international scale, as well 
as international planning of the distribu- 
tion of scarce materials, priorities for the 
supply of scarce materials to essential 
civilian industries, including housing, and 
adequate trade union representation on all 
national and international bodies dealing 
with the fundamental problems of 
economic defence. 


Social Rights—The Congress empha- 
sized that among the fundamental social 
rights are the right of workers to organize 
freely in trade unions of their own choice, 
without any interference on the part of 
governments, employers or any other 
agencies, and the right of trade unions to 
rule themselves autonomously, to bargain 
collectively with their employers, and to 
strike for their social and economic 
demands. It sharply condemned govern- 
ments which violated trade union rights. 
It urged all ILO member countries to 


ratify the two ILO Conventions on freedom. 


of association and collective bargaining. 

Continuing, the resolution noted with 
particular interest the efforts of the trade 
unions in those countries whose labour 
organizations claim the right of the 
workers to participate in the management 
of enterprise and industry on all social 
and economic matters; it congratulated 
these organizations on such successes as 
they have already achieved; and it in- 
structed the Secretariat to make investiga- 
tions and publish a study of the extent 
and the forms of workers’ participation in 
enterprise, industry and the economy of 
various countries, as well as of trade union 
demands in this field.t 


Economically Underdeveloped Coun- 
tries.—In supporting the principle of aid 
to underdeveloped countries the Congress 
called for labour and social reforms in the 
countries concerned. It insisted that free 
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trade unions, as well as progressive legis- 
lation on trade union rights, labour rela- 
tions, social protection and social security 
are indispensable prerequisites for the 
sustained success of any development 
program. It pointed out further that the 
programs so far undertaken had so far 
been insufficient to secure sizeable improve- 
ments in living standards. 


UNESCO.—The Congress pledged its 
continued co-operation with UNESCO, but 
irged that a stronger voice be given to 
labour in UNESCO activities. In par- 
ticular it called for the inclusion of trade 
union representatives in UNESCO national 
commissions and delegations to general and 
regional conferences. It advocated more 
attention by UNESCO to workers’ educa- 
tion, and an increase in the volume of 
exchange of workers for educational 
purposes. 








Telegram from WFTU.—During _ the 
course of the Conference, the Executive 
Committee of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, which was meeting in 
Vienna, sent a lengthy telegram to Paul 
Finet, President of the ICFTU, suggesting 
that a meeting be held between the two 
federations with a view to common action 
along the lines of the program drawn up 
at the formation of the WFTU in 1945. 

The Congress approved a_ strongly 
worded reply to this invitation. Referring 
to the communist aggression against the 
Korean Republic, the reply said in part:— 

“As long as you remain the faithful 
agents of the Cominform, carrying out the 
foreign policy of the Kremlin, there can 
be no joint action, for there can be no 
unity of action where there is no unity 
of purpose. ... 

“We can only open discussions with free 
organizations which are not under the 
tutelage of outside forces. Can you claim 
to be such a free trade union organiza- 
LOM LHe 

“As a free organization, we take orders 
from no’ government—can you say the 
same?” 





1 This part of the resolution originated in reso- 
lutions submitted in advance of the Conference, 
one of which would have committed the Congress 
to support of the principle of co-determination in 
industry as recently legalized in West Germany 
(L.G., May, 1951, p. 708; Aug., 1951, p. 1066). This 
principle was strongly opposed by some delegates, 
however, and a compromise wording was agreed to 
supporting the efforts of workers who believed in 
the principle but not committing the Congress to a 
stand for or against it. 


Relations with 
Christian Trade Union Centres 


The London Congress of the ICFTU 
had given considerable debate to the 
problem of the so-called Christian or 
“confessional” trade union centres, which 
are affiliated in the International Federa- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions. The 
London Congress had eventually decided 
to invite these organizations to affiliate 
with the ICFTU on condition that within 
two years’ time they “give effect to the 
principle of one trade union interna- 
tional.’’2 

The Milan Congress, after a review of 
the situation, adopted the following 
resolution :— 


The Milan Congress recalls the decision 
of the London Congress to invite the 
Christian National Trade Union Centres 
to affiliate with the ICFTU, and regrets 
that, with one exception, the Christian 
Trade Union Centres affiliated with the 
Christian Trade Union International have 
not availed themselves of this invitation. 

The Milan Congress declares that there 
is room in the ICFTU for all free trade 
union organizations, without distinction of 
race, colour or creed. The Milan Con- 
gress expresses the hope that within the 
two-year term laid down by the London 
Congress of the ICFTU the Christian 
Trade Union Centres will seek affiliation 
with the ICFTU, and notes with satis- 
faction that there exists a growing 
tendency for unity on the international 
level among the members of the Christian 
National Trade Union Centres. This unity 
would obviate overlapping and duplica- 
tion. It would also strengthen the joint 
international effort of the free trade union 
movement towards the attainment of 
better economic and social conditions for 
the working people, against all totali- 
tarian tendencies aiming at the destruc- 
tion of human rights, including the right 
of free trade unionism and for the 
maintenance of peace. 

Having in mind the trade union situa- 
tion in some countries, the Milan Congress 
recognizes the need for joint consultation 
and action with free trade unions not 





*The reaction of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour to this resolution was set 
forh in the report of the CCCL secretary, presented 
to the annual conference of the Confederation in 
September, 1950 (L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1828). The 
CCCL, according to this report, plans to follow 
the activities of the ICFTU, but not to break away 
from the Christian international. 


afilated with the ICFTU, and requests 
the Executive Board to consider appro- 
priate means of facilitating and achieving 
co-operation with this object in view. 


Election of New President 


Following the close of the Milan Con- 
gress, the Executive Board of the ICFTU 
held a meeting and elected Sir Vincent 
Tewsen of the British Trades Union 
Congress to succeed Paul Finet as ICFTU 
President. 


Achievements of Conference 

Summing up the achievements of this 
second world congress of free trade unions, 
it may be said that the ICFTU appears 
to be approaching its very difficult tasks 
with determination and efficiency. 

Under the direction of J. H. Oldenbroek, 
the General Secretary, the arrangements for 
the Conference were well handled, and 
business was carried forward with despatch. 

A mass meeting which was held during 
the course of the conference demonstrated 
the appeal that the ICFTU has to the 
working classes of a country such as Italy. 
The crowd that assembled for this meet- 
ing in the large square in front of the 
Milan Cathedral and in the adjoining 
street was estimated at from 100,000 to 
150,000 people. 

The basic program which the ICFTU 
will carry forward, as a result of the 
decisions of the Congress, includes the 
dissemination of information about Com- 
munist oppression, support to free trade 
unions in countries, such as France and 
Italy, where Communism is strong, train- 
ing for trade union leadership, and aid 
to the growth, development and strength- 
ening of trade unions in underdeveloped 
countries. 

The ICFTU will campaign for funds to 
assist In carrying on this program. 

Perhaps the most solid achievement of 
the Conference was the proof it gave of 
the determination of free trade unions to 
fight Communism in a practical way—by 
giving to the masses of workers the hope 
and belief that through their own free 
institutions they can win the better living 
standards that they so urgently need. 
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LABOUR ORGANIZATION IN CANADA, 1991 


Union membership in Canada increased 
by more than 22,000 during 1950 to a total 
of 1,028,521 according to the Fortieth 
Annual Report on Labour Organization m 
Canada. This figure represents the results 
of the annual survey of labour organiza- 
tion carried out for January 1, 1951.1 
Further statistical material included in the 
report indicates that the membership 1s 
made up of workers from all sections of 
Canadian industry distributed among 5,458 
locals. Some of these locals are inde- 
pendent, but for the most part they are 
units of 163 international, national, or 
regional? unions. 

Approximately 85 per cent of union 
members belong to unions affiliated with 
one or other of the three larger central 
labour bodies in Canada as is shown in 
Table I. The affiliated membership of the 
TLC has increased approximately 2-5 per 
cent during 1950, slightly more than the 
overall average increase. This increase was 
mainly in international unions affliated 
with both the TLC and the AFL, and in 
“federal” unions of the TLC. The change 
in the proportion, during the same period, 
in membership of AFL-TLC affiliation and 
membership of TLC affiliation only, is 
largely explainable by the shift of the 
Canadian section of the International 
Association of Machinists from the latter 
to the former group, the international 
having become affiliated with the AFL in 
the United States. Membership of unions 
affiliated with the CCL increased more than 
3 per cent over the past year; for the 
CTCC the increase was more than 7 per cent. 


Today with almost three times the 
membership of 1939, labour unions include 
close to 30 per cent of the non-agricul- 
tural paid workers in Canada. The pro- 
portion of the paid labour force organized 
in individual industries varies widely from 
less than 1 per cent of employees in 
financial institutions to over 70 per cent 
of transportation workers. Between these 
extremes union members in manufacturing, 
in mining, and in construction comprise 
approximately 40 per cent of the paid 
workers in each industry, 20 per cent: in 
public utilities and service, and shghtly 
less than 5 per cent in trade. It is, how- 
ever, In the manufacturing industries that 





1 Figures prior to 1950 are for December 31 of 
the year concerned. The latest figures are for 
January 1, 1951. 

2 Regional unions are those which have locals in 
one area of Canada as opposed to national unions 
which have locals throughout the country. 
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the largest number of union members are 
to be found and where the largest in- 
creases of recent years have taken place. 
Over 40 per cent of total union members are 
employed in the manufacturing industries. 


The membership distribution on an 
industrial basis shows that the largest 
increase of the past year has taken place 
in the manufacturing industries where 
advances in such groups as iron and steel 
and textiles were reported. The second 
largest membership change, that in the 
logging industry, reflects, in part, increased 
employment in the industry at the second 
of the two survey dates. 


There has been an increase in union 
membership within each province over the 
past year. Ontario shows the greatest 
numerical advance of almost 35,000, but 
percentwise, the largest membership in- 
crease, 27 per cent, took place in the- 
province of Manitoba. In the remaining 
provinces, the membership increase was 
relatively small. 


On a regional basis, there is consider- 
able variation in the proportion of union 
members to non-agricultural paid workers. 
The smallest proportion, 17 per cent, 
appears to be in the Maritime Provinces, 
whereas the highest, 40 per cent, is found 
in British Columbia. In Quebec the pro- 
portion is 22 per cent, in Ontario 24 per 
cent, and in the Prairie Provinces slightly 
over 25 per cent. With two-thirds of 
Canada’s paid working force, the provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec together contribute 
61 per cent of the country’s union member- 
ship. British Columbia with 9 per cent 
of paid workers has 13 per cent of the 
union members. The Maritime and the 
Prairie provinces contain 8 per cent and 
10 per cent respectively of the total paid 
working force in Canada, and 10 per cent 


and 12 per cent of the total union 
membership. 

The great majority of the union 
members are to be found in urban 


communities having populations of 30,000 
or more. Each of these communities con- 
tain 2,000 or more union members and 
together they account for three-quarters of 
the membership in Canada. The Toronto 
and Montreal areas together contain 20 
per cent of the union members, and nine 
other main industrial centres include a 
further 20 per cent. 

The format of the Fortieth Annual 
Report on Labour Organization in Canada 
is considerably revised from that used in 


previous editions. The first part of the 
Report deals generally with the extent and 
composition of the labour movement in 
Canada and includes most of the statistical 
material. The second part is a directory 
giving detailed information about organiza- 
tions within the labour movement and is 


arranged according to congress affiliation. 
In addition to sections showing the organ- 
ization of the various congresses including 
their delegate bodies and member unions, 
there appears at the conclusion of the 
Report an index of all unions listed in 
the various congress sections. 


UNION MEMBERSHIP AND LOCAL UNIONS IN CANADA CLASSIFIED BY 
CONGRESS AFFILIATION 

















Congress Affiliation 








Trades and Labour Congress of Canada......... 
Pct: CC oe ae ee ee ren ye hen lees en 
ELC ODL are Gtk NE, Me eee aed 


Canadian Congress of Labour................... 
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PSs Membership 
Dee: 317 Janel, Dec. 31, Jans? 
1949 1951 1949 1951 
ae 2,865 2,982 459,068 470,926 
te 2,078 2,295 354, 803 389,973 
ie 787 687 104, 265 80,953 
a 1,175 1,231 301,729 312,532 
432 568 601 203 , 268 204, 945, 
MeN: 607 630 98,461 107, 587 
mes 29 Bo 13,996 L207 
ee 53 6 27,475 1, 500 
ape 382 387 41,363 40, 459 
th 43 79 2 OROUS 50, 205 
am 424 440 80, 089 86, 184 
Aa: 7 30 ono Datos. 
ae ‘a 6 3,872 3,971 
ae Bil, 206 32,620 29, 878 
ae 61 58 16,673 16,421 
Sa, 5,268 5,458 1,005, 639 1,028,521 














(1) The 65 local or federal unions with 6,993 members which received their charters directly from 
the AFL are included under AFL and TLC above as they are also affiliated with the LTC. The totals 
of all Unions in Canada affiliated with the American Federation of Labour are the sum of these unions 
and the AFL-TLC unions, a total membership of 401,280 in 1951. 

(2) The totals of all unions in Canada affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations are 
the sum of these unions and the CIO-CCL unions, a total membership of 206,445 in 1951. 

(3) The membership shown is for the affiliated unions which reported their membership to the 


Department. 


ARE 


ACTIVITIES OF PROVINCIAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


The 14th Annual Convention of the Quebec Federation of Labour 
(TLC), and the 31st Annual Convention of the Alberta Federa- 
tion of Labour (TLC) were held recently. A summary of the 
proceedings of these two conventions appears below. 


Quebec Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Over 275 delegates attended the 14th 
Annual Convention of the Quebec Federa- 
tion of Labour (TLC), held in Sherbrooke, 
Que., July 8-10. The delegates considered 
“Ss resolutions dealing with social and 
labour matters of interest to the Federation. 

Among the speakers heard during the 
convention were: Hon. J. 8. Bourque, 
Quebec Minister of Lands and Forests, 
representing Premier Duplessis; Senator 
C. B. Howard, Mayor of Sherbrooke; 
Percy R. Bengough, President, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada; Marcel E. 
Franeq, member of the Quebec Labour 
Relations Board, representative of the 
Quebec Minister of Labour; and Roger 
Provost, President of the Quebec Federa- 
tion of Labour. 


Resolutions 


The delegates approved a resolution 
asking for the amendment of Section 20 
of the Quebec Labour Relations Act, so 
as to make illegal the formation of 
“company unions”. The Convention also 
asked that a bill (No. 31) passed at the 
last session of the Quebec Legislature be 
amended. The delegates felt that this 
Bill “constituted an abrogation of the 
rights of workers in depriving them of 
any appeal from a decision of the Labour 
Relations Board.” . 


An amendment to the constitution was 
adopted which bars Communists and 
sympathizers from all offices and repre- 
sentation in the Federation. This amend- 
ment brought the constitution in line with 
that of the Trades and Labour Congress 
(inGs Nov01950, p- 1801): 

Other resolutions adopted included one 
protesting against racial and religious in- 
tolerance. Another favoured the forma- 
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tion of credit unions by labour unions. 
The Executive committee was empowered 
to study the means of eventually estab- 
lishing a labour radio station. This 
resolution also provided for the organiza- 
tion of a series of transcribed radio 
broadcasts sponsored by the Federation. 
Several resolutions dealing with minimum 
wages, workmen’s compensation, unemploy- 
ment insurance, security codes, and fair 
employment practices were also passed. 


Statement on Immigration 


President Roger Provost issued a state- 
ment opposing any plan for mass immigra- 
tion. The statement favoured “immigration 
which benefits our economic expansion” 
but said that “mass immigration presents 
grave dangers.” The statement said in 
part :— 

“We wish to proceed with generosity, 
but also with prudence, in a manner which 
would not establish here an immigration 
which would be injurious to the welfare 
as well as to the immigrants themselves, 
of the Canadian workers and their families 
and which would only benefit a certain 
number of employers to obtain labour at 
a cheap rate, easily exploitable, and to 
undermine the means of livelihood of the 
Canadian people.” 


Election of Officers 

Officers elected for 1951-52 were as 
follows: President, Roger Provost; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Adrien Villeneuve; Gen- 
eral Vice-Presidents, Edouard Larose and 
R. M. Bennett, Montreal; Roger D. 
LaBrie, Three Rivers; Harry Bell, Quebec; 


Benoit Laviolette, St. Jér6me; René 
Fournier, Granby; and Rémi Laniel, 
Valleyfield. 


Alberta Federation of Labour (TLC) 


Approximately 150 delegates attended the 
3lst Annual Convention of the Alberta 
Federation of Labour held in Calgary, June 
11-13. During the three-day convention 
the delegates dealt with over eighty reso- 
lutions on a wide variety of topics of 
interest to labour. 

Among the guest speakers at the Con- 
vention were Percy R. Bengough, President 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada; Dr. J. L. Robinson, representative 
of the Provincial Government of Alberta; 
C. M. McLeod, Chairman of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board; Mrs. C. T. 
McLeod of the Alberta Farmer’s Union, 
and Carl E. Berg, Vice-President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress. 


Resolutions 

The Convention asked for extensive 
revision in the Alberta Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. The Alberta Government 
was asked to increase the rate of compen- 
sation to 75 per cent of earnings from the 
present rate of 663 per cent, and to raise 
the maximum annual earnings to which 
the rate would apply from $2,500 to $4,000. 
The Federation also asked that the monthly 
pension paid to widows under the Act be 
raised to $65 monthly, and that for children 
to $20 per month. The present pensions 
are $50 for widows, and $10 for children. 

Amendments requested in the Labour Act 
call for new regulations governing the 
taking of strike votes and certification. A 
wholly new section was asked for by the 
construction trades to make more suitable 
provision for certification in this seasonal 
industry. 


Resolutions seeking amendments to the 
Highway Act and the Liquor Act were 
also passed by the delegates. 


Address of Percy Bengough 


In his address to the Federation, Mr. 
Bengough took opposition to the Federal 
Government’s anti-inflation policies. Mr. 
Bengough maintained that current high 
prices were not the result of wages or the 
profits of farmers and small storekeepers, 
but the profits taken by “some people in 
between them who undoubtedly have made 
a wonderful killing.” He said that 
“statistics on profits show that.” 


In reviewing the activities of the LEG: 
Mr. Bengough said that the Congress had 
made progress in its legislative program 
in the provinces, but he could not say 
that “a great deal of progress had been 
made on a Dominion basis.” 


Election of Officers 


Robert R. Rintoul was re-elected by 
acclamation as President of the Federation 
for another year along with the entire 
executive. In addition to Mr. Rintoul, 
officers elected included: First Vice- 
President Malcolm Ainslie, Edmonton; 
Secretary - Treasurer, Grant McHardy, 
Calgary; and Union Label Vice-President 
Charles Gilbert, Edmonton. District Vice- 
Presidents elected were: Herbert G. 
Turner, Edmonton; Robert T. Alderman, 
Calgary; Harry Boyse, Lethbridge; Norman 
KE. Marshall, Medicine Hat; Joseph Lukicw, 
Drumheller; Civil Service Association of 
Alberta delegate, Alfred Farmilo, Edmon- 


ton; and civic employees’ Provincial 
Council delegate, O. E. MeDonald, 
Edmonton. 





SURVEY OF EARNINGS AND HOURS 
IN MANUFACTURING, 1949° 


Average hourly and weekly earnings for men and women 
increased in 1949 over 1948. Average hourly earnings increased 
by 4 per cent, and average weekly earnings by 3-3 per: cent. 
A 3-7 per cent increase was registered in the average weekly 
earnings of salaried employees. Average weekly earnings for all 
employees showed an increase of 3-6 per cent. Average hours 
for male employees declined slightly, while those of female 
workers were the same as in 1948. 


The annual special survey of earnings 
and hours of work in the manufacture 


_-—___ 


* Published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


industry is designed to assess “differences 
between levels of earnings and of hours 
of work of men and women, and of wage- 
earners and salaried employees.” The 
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Average hourly earnings of men and 
women in manufacturing 
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results of the annual survey are published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics as a 
report entitled Earnings and Hours of 
Work in Manufacturing. The report for 
1949 has recently been released. 


The survey contains information regard- 
ing salaries, wages and hours for all 
employees in establishments employing 15 
or more persons during the week ending 
October 31, 1949. Excluded from the 
survey were “travelling salesmen, home- 
workers, watchmen, charwomen and workers 
on new construction. Proprietors and firm 
members, and employees of separately 
organized sales offices were also excluded.” 

Describing the methods employed in the 
survey, the report said :— 


Part-time, full-time and overtime hours 
were requested, together with any hours 
of paid absence in the week. The earn- 
ings reported for the week comprised 
the gross remuneration of the reported 
employees, including time, piecework and 
commission payments, and special pay- 
ments such as production, incentive and 
cost-of-living bonuses, etc. The gross pay- 
rolls were reported before deduction for 
income tax, unemployment and other in- 
surance, etc. The survey did not cover 
Newfoundland. 


Since the first survey in 1946, average 
weekly wages and salaries have risen from 
$3425 to $44.77, an increase of 30-7 per 
cent. The percentage increase in 1949 over 
1948, 3-6 per cent, was smaller than in 
any previous year. Average pay for men 
in the last week of October was $50.16 
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per week, an increase of 29-7 per cent over 
November 1946 (date of the first survey), 
and 3-7 per cent over 1948. Women 
received average pay of $28.40 a week in 
1949. This was 33 per cent greater than in 
1946, and 4-7 per cent greater than in 1948. 


The 1949 survey revealed that average 
hourly earnings of men were 106-6 cents 
an hour, an increase of 4:2 per cent over 
1948. Average weekly wages increased 3:5 
per cent to $47.33. Average weekly salaries 
for men stood at $65.37 in October 1949, 
an increase of 3 per cent over 1948. Since 
the survey began in 1946, “men’s average 
wages have increased by 32-1 per cent per 
hour, and by 30-6 per cent per week; their 
average weekly salaries have risen by 22-9 
per cent in the same period.” 

In the three years between 1946 and 
1949, average working hours declined 
slightly from 44-9 per week to 44-4. This 
decline in average working time is reflected 
in the greater gain in hourly than in 
weekly wages. 


In 1949, there was a higher concentra- 
tion of male wage-earners in the 40-44 
hour group, and a decline in the proportion 
working 45-48. The average hours of men 
employed in office and administrative staffs 
was 40°8 per week. 


Women comprised 24-7 per cent of the 
total reported employees in the 1949 
survey. Female help comprised 23-2 per 
cent of wage-earners, and 32-1 per cent of 
salaried persons. Wages and salaries of 
women workers increased less than $1.40 
per week between 1948 and 1949. This 
was a percentage gain of slightly below 
5 per cent. In 1949, women’s average 
weekly wages amounted to 57-4 per cent 
of those paid men, and their average 
salaries were just under 50 per cent. The 
average hours of women wage-earners 
remained at 39-8 in 1949, the same as the 
previous year, but the hours of women 
employed in offices showed a slight decline 
to 38-6 per week. 

The earnings of the salaried personnel 
comprised 21-6 per cent of gross weekly 
payrolls, and this group comprised 17:6 
per cent of reported employees. Earnings 
in this group were above average, but this 
resulted in part from the fact that “the 
comparatively highly paid executive and 
administrative positions” were included. 
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TABLE 2.-AVERAGE HOURS WORKED AND AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES OF 
MALE AND FEMALE SALARIED EMPLOYEES AS REPORTED BY LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE LAST WEEK IN OCTOBER, 1949 





SALARIED EMPLOYEES REPORTED] Average 





AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES 











Industry ours 
Total Male Female | Per Week| Total Male Female 
No No No No. $ $ $ 

Maniifacturiner asc cc cs cileciialenictee sueisereicte 171,869 116,634 55, 230 40-1 54-85 65°37 32°62 
Hoodiand Beveraces:-eeecces nie eee: 19,90 13,438 6,471 41-2 52-31 62-27 31-64 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products........... 1,747 1,070 677 40-0 54-17 65-26 36-63 
Rubbereroductsase. vcore aeons: cor eerier: 4,351 3,040 trou 39-2 53-70 63-53 30-90 
Neat Herserocductsaceaceiice tates om <ricketmeiets 3,648 2,480 1,168 41°5 48-95 57-94 29-86 
Textile Products (except Clothing)........ 8,407 5,496 Ze Oi 41-0 53°69 65-47 31-46 
@lothines(Mextile and hur) 2)... rere 11,796 6, 683 5,118 40-6 48-04 60-25 32-08 
Wood Productss.-2 sec cee eens new ere 7,888 5,776 Qe112 42-4 54-15 62-56 31:14 

ApersLroductsecses cae ace wineta rte 10,527 7,598 2,929 39:9 65°57 77-41 34-88 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries} 15,040 9,110 5,930 38-7 46-55 57-12 30-30 
Tromandsoteel Eroducisiae a. ae. ee een 27,240 19, 496 7,744 39-8 56°77 65°17 32°13 
Transportation Equipment............... 15,271 11, 472 3,799 41-5 62-04 71-01 34°95 
Non-ferrous Metal Products............... 8,441 5,922 2,519 40-9 60-25 71-43 33°95 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies......... 13,895 9,613 4,282 39-0 55-15 64-32 34-58 
Non-metallic Mineral Products!.......... 3,747 2,664 1,083 39-9 53°94 62-87 31-96 
Products of Coal and Petroleum.......... 2,791 2,205 586 38-0 61-40 68°49 34°70 
@hemical’Products:.cceesoven eee etn 14,026 8,729 5, 297 38-7 54°89 67-30 34-46 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries. .. 3,145 1,842 1,303 39°7 50-18 63-44 31°43 





1 Includes asbestos, cement, clay, glass and stone, etc. 


ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER 1950" 


Since practically 100 per cent of manufacturing workers—both 
plant and office employees—now receive at least a week’s annual 
paid vacation, interest in the Labour Department’s annual survey 
of this subject now centres on the extent to which longer vaca- 


tions are given. 


The trend in recent years indicates an increase in the number of 


employees who may become eligible for a second or third week’s 


vacation after longer periods of employment, and.a decrease in 
the number of years after which this second or third week ts given. 


All office workers and more than 99 per 
cent of plant workers included in the 
Department of Labour’s 1950 survey of 
Canadian manufacturing industries were 
employed in establishments which reported 
giving annual vacations with pay. Office 
workers usually received a longer paid 
vacation than plant employees during the 
early years of employment, but after about 





* Information in this article was prepared from 
data obtained in the annual survey of wage rates 
and working conditions for 1950 conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour. Employers were asked to report on 
wage rates (straight-time earnings for piece-workers) 
and certain conditions of work in their establish- 
ments during the last pay period preceding October 1, 
1950. 
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five years, plant workers were generally 
receiving the same vacation period as office 
workers. 

Office employees normally received two 
weeks’ vacation with pay after a year of 
employment and about half of them could 
receive three weeks with pay after 15, 20 
or 25 years with the same employer. 
Plant workers, on the other hand, generally 
received one week’s vacation with pay after 
a year of employment, two weeks with 
pay after working up to 5 years and, for 
about 40 per cent of the workers, three 
weeks with pay. after 15, 20 or 25 years’ 
service. 

Looking at it another way, after 1 year 
of employment, more than three-quarters 


of the office workers, compared with less 
than 10 per cent of the plant workers, 
would be entitled to receive a vacation of 
two weeks with pay. Most of the remain- 
ing workers would be entitled to receive 
one week with pay, with only a few— 
mainly office employees—entitled to three 
weeks. After 5 years of employment, 
however, about 97 per cent of the office 
and 85 per cent of the plant workers 
would be receiving two weeks’ vacation 
with pay; and having completed 25 years 
with the same firm, about 47 per cent of 
the office and 40 per cent of the plant 
employees would be receiving three weeks 
with pay. Slightly more than 2 per cent 
of each group would be receiving four 
weeks’ paid vacation after this long period 
of service. 


Payment for the annual vacation is 
usually equivalent to the employee’s wage, 
or average straight-time earnings in the 
case of piece-workers, for the period of the 
vacation. In some plants vacation pay is 
based on a percentage of the employee’s 
annual earnings, 2 per cent being con- 
sidered equivalent to one week’s vacation 
with pay, 4 per cent equivalent to two 
weeks’ vacation with pay, etc., after a year 
of employment. In a few cases vacation 
with pay is based on the number of months 
worked during the year, one-half of a day’s 
pay per month being considered equivalent 
to one week’s vacation with pay after a 
year of service. 

Closing down the plant for a vacation 
period is now quite common in Canadian 
manufacturing industries. Almost one-half 
of the plants, employing 58 per cent of 
the workers, reported that they closed down 
for a vacation period. In most cases this 
period of shut-down was for two weeks 
during the summer months. 

During the year previous to the October, 
1950, survey there was little change in the 
proportion of plant workers in manufac- 
turing establishments giving an initial vaca- 
tion of one week with pay after a year 
of employment, but the proportion in 
plants increasing the vacation period to a 
maximum of three weeks with pay after 
longer service increased from just over 30 
per cent to almost 40 per cent.1 The trend 
in recent years indicates an increase in the 
number of plant employees who may 
become eligible for a second or third 
week’s vacation after long periods of 





1 For comparable information on annual vacations 
with pay for plant workers in 1949 see “Working 
Conditions in Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 
October 1949”, Lapour GaAzeTTE, November 1950, 
p. 1836. 


employment, and a decrease in the number 
of years after which this second or third 
week’s vacation is given. 

The data for this article were obtained 
from about 6,350 manufacturing establish- 
ments employing more than 732,400 plant 
and 136,500 office employees during the pay 
period preceding October 1, 1950. Informa- 
tion for the province of Newfoundland was 
obtained for the first time in 1950 and, 
unless shown separately, has been included 
in the Maritime Provinces group. 





Provincial Legislation.2—Annual _ holi- 
days with pay for most workers are 
provided by law in Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia. In all these provinces 
except Saskatchewan, a worker is entitled 
to one week’s vacation with pay after a 
year of employment, and in Alberta he is 
entitled to a second week’s vacation after 
two years’ service. In Saskatchewan a 
worker is entitled to two weck’s vacation 
with pay after a year of employment. 

The rate of pay for the vacation is 2 
per cent of annual earnings, or regular 
weekly pay if on a time basis, in Quebec; 
2 per cent of annual earnings in Ontario 
and British Columbia; regular pay in Mani- 
toba and Alberta; and one-twenty-sixth of 
annual earnings in Saskatchewan. 

A worker who has worked less than a 
year is entitled, in Quebec, to a half-day 
for each calendar month of employment, 
and in Saskatchewan he may by agreement 
with his employer be given one day for 
each month. If he terminates his employ- 
ment during a working year he is entitled 
to holiday pay in all provinces except 
Manitoba for the time he has been 
employed. In Ontario a worker must have 
been employed for upwards of three months 
and in Saskatchewan and Alberta for at 
least 30 days before becoming eligible for 
holiday pay. 


Annual Vacations with Pay 


for Plant Employees 


In 1950, more than 90 per cent of the 
plant workers in Canadian manufacturing 
industries were employed in establishments 
which gave an initial vacation of one week 
with pay, generally after a year or less of 
employment. The remainder of the 
workers were mainly in plants which gave 
an initial vacation of two weeks with pay 
after a similar period of service. 


2 This information has been summarized from the 
bulletin, Provincial Labour Standards Concerning 
Child Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, an annual publication of the Department of 
Labour. 
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Most of the plants increased the period 
of annual vacation with pay as the worker’s 
term of employment continued. Taking all 
of the workers together, however, 13 per 
cent could become eligible for a maximum 
vacation period of one week with pay, 45 
per cent could receive a maximum of two 
weeks with pay, about 40 per cent a 
maximum of three weeks and just over 2 
per cent four weeks with pay.» The two 
weeks’ paid vacation was generally attain- 
able after having worked up to 5 years 
and the three weeks’ vacation after 15, 20 
or 25 years with the same firm. 





Plant Vacations by Industry.°—In most 
of the 17 major manufacturing industries 
shown in Table I, all of the establishments 
reported giving annual vacations with pay; 
two only, in which were more than 1 per 
cent of the workers, reported giving no 
paid vacations. Just over 1 per cent of 
the workers in the Food and Beverages 
Industry and about 3 per cent in the Wood 
Products Industry were employed in plants 
which did not give paid vacations in 1950. 
A number of these plants, however, operate 
only during certain seasons of the year. 

Manufacturing establishments employing 
more than 85 per cent of the workers in 
all but three of the major industries gave 
an initial vacation of one week with pay, 
or the equivalent, generally after a year or 
less of employment. Most of the remain- 
ing workers in these industries were in 
plants which gave an initial vacation of 
two weeks with pay, or the equivalent, 
usually after the same period of employ- 
ment. 

Two-thirds of the workers in the Leather 
Products Industry, 71 per cent of those in 
the Printing, Publishing and Allied Indus- 
tries and about 41 per cent in the Products 
of Petroleum and Coal Industry also 
received initial vacations of one week with 
pay, with most of the remainder receiving 
an initial vacation of two weeks with pay. 

There was little change in the initial 
paid vacation during the year preceding the 
1950 survey. Only in the Chemical 
Products Industry and the Miscellaneous 
Manufacturing Industries was there a 
noticeable increase in the proportion of 
employees in plants which reported giving 
an initial vacation of two weeks with pay. 

The majority of workers in each of the 
major industries were employed in plants 
which increased the annual vacation with 
pay as the worker’s term of employment 
continued. In 12 of the industries more 


3 The major industrial groups in this article follow 
those contained in the Slandard Industrial Classifica- 
tion Marual, published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in 1948. 
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than 78 per cent of the workers could 
become eligible for longer paid vacations 
as their terms of employment increased ; 
but in the other 5 industries (Leather 
Products; Clothing; Wood Products; Print- 
ing, Publishing and Allied Industries; 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries) 
the corresponding proportions ranged from 
just over 50 to 69 per cent. 

In most cases the initial vacation was 
eventually increased to a maximum of two 
or three weeks with pay, although a few 
workers could become eligible for a 
maximum of four weeks with pay after long 
periods of employment. Most of the 
workers in this latter group were in the 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products or the Iron 
and Steel Products Industry, representing 
respectively 65 per cent and 4 per cent of 
the workers in these industrial groups. 

The proportion of workers who may 
become eligible to receive a maximum 
vacation of three wecks with pay, generally 
after 15, 20 or 25 years of employment, 
ranged from just over 3 per cent in the 
Woods Products Industry to 81 per cent 
in the Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 
Industry. Seventy-four per cent of the 
workers manufacturing Rubber Products, 77 
per cent of those manufacturing Paper 
Products and 80 per cent manufacturing 
Products of Petroleum and Coal were also 
employed in plants which had a maximum 
vacation of three weeks with pay. Most 
of these plants, which reported an initial 
vacation of one week after a year of 
employment, also reported an intermediate 
vacation period of two weeks with pay 
after 5 years or less of service. 

A percentage distribution of workers 
according to their period of maximum paid 
vacation is given in Table VI. This table, 
which combines the group of employees 
whose initial vacation is maintained 
(regardless of their period of employment) 
with those who receive longer vacations 
after longer periods of service, shows that 
in most industries the most common 
maximum vacation is two weeks with pay. 
In a few cases this vacation period is given 
initially, generally after a year of employ- 
ment, but mainly a vacation of one week 
with pay was given initially and this was 
later increased to two weeks. Eighty per 
cent of the workers in the Leather Products 
Industries could become eligible for a 
maximum vacation of two weeks, and in 9 
other industries more than 45 per cent. of 
the workers could also become eligible for 
this maximum. 


Less than 40 per cent of the workers in 


all of the major industries and less than 
20 per cent in all but four of them were 


employed in plants where the period of 
vacation with pay remained at one week, 
regardless of the worker’s period of employ- 
ment. Just over 20 per cent of the workers 
in Non-metallic Mineral Products, 27 per 
cent in the Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries, 30 per cent in the Clothing 
Industry and 39 per cent in Wood Products 
were entitled to only one week of paid 
vacation, even after long periods of 
employment. 


In most of the industries there was some 
increase during the previous year in the 
proportion: of employees who could become 
eligible for a maximum vacation of three 
weeks with pay after long periods of 
employment. This increase was particularly 
important in the Rubber Products, Paper 
Products, Transportation Equipment, Non- 
ferrous Metal Products, and Chemical 
Products Industries. 


There were also some increases in the 


proportion of workers who could become 
eligible for a maximum vacation of four 
weeks with pay, particularly in the Tobacco 
and Tobacco Products Industry. 


Plant Vacations by Province.—Less than 
1 per cent of the workers in all except the 
four Maritime Provinces were employed in 
plants which reported that they did not 
give an annual paid vacation in 1950. Ten 
per cent of the plant employees in New- 
foundland, 17 per cent in Prince Edward 
Island, 6 per cent in Nova Scotia and 7 
per cent in New Brunswick were not given 
paid vacations. 

Of the workers in the Maritime Prov- 
inces who were employed in plants which 
reported giving paid vacations in 1950, the 
proportion in those plants giving an initial 
vacation of two weeks with pay ranged 
from 21 per cent in Nova Scotia to about 
46 per cent in Newfoundland (Table II). 
Twenty-four per cent of this group in New 
Brunswick and 34 per cent in Prince 
Edward Island were also in plants giving 
an initial paid vacation of two weeks, 
generally after a year or less of employ- 
ment. The remainder of the workers could 
receive an initial vacation of one week, 
mainly after a year of employment. 


A small proportion of workers in Quebec 
and Ontario (6 and 5 per cent respectively), 
Alberta and British Columbia (11 per cent 
each), and Manitoba (13 per cent) were 
employed in plants giving an initial vaca- 
tion of two weeks after a year or less of 
employment. Most of the remainder were 
employed in those plants which gave the 
more common vacation period of one week 
with pay after the same period of service. 
In Saskatchewan, however, 79 per cent of 
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the workers could become eligible for a 
vacation of two weeks with pay after a year 
of employment, as this is required by 
provincial legislation in most cases. 


The majority of workers in all but two 
of the provinces were employed in plants 
which increased the period of annual vaca- 
tion with pay as the worker’s employment 
with his firm continued. About 16,560 
workers could become eligible for a 
maximum vacation of four weeks with pay, 
mainly after 25 years, and all but 550 of 
these workers were located in Quebec and 
Ontario. 


Just under three-quarters of the workers 
in Newfoundland were employed in plants 
which had a maximum vacation period of 
three weeks with pay, after 15 years of 
employment. In the other provinces the 
proportion of workers who could become 
eligible for a three-weeks vacation, gener- 
ally after 15, 20 or 25 years, ranged from 
about 20 per cent in Manitoba to 43 per 
cent in Ontario. In Quebec, 41 per cent of 
the employees were in this group, and in 
British Columbia, about 22 per cent. 

Again returning to Table II, it is seen 
that the proportion of workers in each of 
the five regions of Canada who were in 
plants which had a maximum vacation of 
two weeks in 1950 ranged from 38 per cent 
in Quebec to 65 per cent in the Prairie 
Provinces. Forty-two per cent of the 
workers in the Maritime Provinces, 45 per 
cent in Ontario and 60 per cent in British 
Columbia could become eligible for a 
maximum vacation period of two weeks 
with pay, mainly after 5 years of employ- 
ment or less. 

No more than 20 per cent of the workers 
in any of the regions were employed in 
establishments which gave a vacation of 
only one week with pay regardless of how 
long the worker had been with his firm. 
In this group were 20 per cent of the 
workers in the Maritime Provinces, 17 per 
cent of those in Quebec, 10 per cent in 
Ontario, 8 per cent in the Prairie Proy- 
inces and 16 per cent in British Columbia. 

During the year previous to the 1950 
survey, there had been increases in the 
periods of paid vacation policy for some 
workers in most of the provinces. In New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia there were noticeable increases 
in the proportion of employees who may 
become eligible to receive a maximum vaca- 
tion of three weeks with pay after long 
periods of employment; and in Quebec and 
Ontario a large number of workers may 
become eligible for four weeks with pay, 
generally after 25 years. 
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Plant Vacations by City.—Information 
relating to annual vacations with pay in 
the manufacturing industries of Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver has been presented in detail in a 
previous issue of the Lasour Gazerrs.+ 

It was noted there that 31 per cent of 
the workers in Halifax, 6 per cent in Mont- 
real, 7 per cent in Toronto, 12 per cent in 
Winnipeg and 10 per cent in Vancouver were 
employed in plants which had an initial 
vacation policy of two weeks with pay, 
generally after a year of employment. 
Most of the remaining workers were 
entitled to an initial vacation of one week 
with pay. 

Most of the workers in each of the cities 
except Halifax, where a much larger pro- 
portion received an initial vacation of two 
weeks with pay, were entitled to have their 
vacation increased after longer periods of 
employment. In Halifax, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver the majority of workers could 
become eligible for a maximum vacation 
of two weeks with pay (Table VI). In 
Montreal and Toronto almost equal pro- 
portions of workers could receive a 
maximum of two and three weeks, about 
40 per cent each in Montreal and 46 and 
42 per cent respectively in Toronto. 

In these cities there was a larger pro- 
portion of workers in plants which had a 
maximum vacation period of three weeks 
with pay in 1950, as compared with 1949, 
and a number of establishments had in- 
creased the paid vacation period to four 
weeks after long periods of employment. 


Plant Shut-down for Vacation Period.— 
Closing down the plant so that all the 
employees may be given their annual vaca- 
tion at the same time is becoming a 
common practice in Canadian manufactur- 
ing industries. About 47 per cent of the 
plants, employing 58 per cent of the 
workers, reported that they closed down 
for a vacation period in 1950. Seventeen 
per cent of the workers were employed in 
plants which shut down for one week, 39 
per cent in those which shut down for 
two weeks, and about 2 per cent in those 
which shut down for some other period 


(Table LIL). 


In all but three of the major manufac- 
turing industries at least one-third of the 
workers were in plants which reported 
closing down for a vacation period, and in 
10 of these industries more than 65 per cent 
were in this group of plants. Ninety per 


4 See the section on annual vacations with pay in 
the article, ‘‘Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Manufacturing Industries of Halifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, October 1950’’, 
Lasour GaAzeTTe, July 1951, p. 940. 
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cent of the workers in the Tobacco and 
Tobacco Products and the Leather Products 
Industries, and 93 per cent in the Textile 
Products and Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies Industries were employed in plants 
which had a vacation shut-down. In most 
of the industries the predominant period of 
shut-down was for two weeks. 

The practice of plant shut-down for a 
vacation period was much more prevalent 
in Quebec and Ontario than in the other 
regions. In these two areas, 63 and 64 per 
cent of the workers respectively were in 
plants which closed down for an annual 
vacation, compared with 26 per cent in the 
Maritime Provinces, 25 per cent in the 
Prairie Provinces and 37 per cent in British 
Columbia. 

Similarly varied are the proportions of 
workers in plants having a vacation shut- 
down when the major cities of the five 
regions are compared. The vacation shut- 
down affected 23 per cent of the workers 
in Halifax, 64 per cent in Montreal, 67 per 
cent in Toronto, 34 per cent in Winnipeg 
and 44 per cent in Vancouver. Most of 
these workers in each city were in plants 
which closed down for two weeks. 


Annual Vacations with Pay 
for Office Emyloyees 

Office workers in the manufacturing indus- 
tries of Canada generally receive a longer 
vacation with pay during the first few years 
of their employment than do plant workers 
in the same establishment. 

Sixty-one per cent of the workers were 
employed in offices which reported an 
initial vacation of one week with pay in 
1950, mainly after a year or less of employ- 
ment. About one-third of these workers, 
however, were in offices which gave this 
one week after six months’ service and 
gave two weeks with pay after a year. A 
further 37 per cent were employed in 
offices which gave an initial vacation of 
two weeks with pay, generally after a year 
of employment. 

Offices employing one-quarter of the 
workers reported just one vacation period 
regardless of how long the employee works 
for the firm, but most of the workers in 
this group were entitled to two weeks with 
pay. Altogether, 47:5 per cent of the office 
workers may become eligible to receive a 
maximum vacation of two weeks with pay, 
and 48 per cent may become eligible for 
three weeks with pay. The remainder of 
the workers are almost equally divided 
between those who can receive no more 


TABLE I.—ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE MAN 


Plant Employees 
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than one week’s paid vacation and those 
who may become eligible for a maximum of 
four weeks. 


Office Vacations by Province.—In five 
of the Canadian provinces the majority of 
workers were employed in offices which 
reported an initial vacation of one week 
with pay after a year or less of employ- 
ment, whereas in the other five provinces 
the majority were in those which reported 
an initial vacation of two weeks with pay. 

An initial vacation of one week with pay 
was the policy in offices employing 50 per 
cent of the workers in New Brunswick, 63 
per cent in Quebec, 66 per cent in Ontario, 
65 per cent in Manitoba and 62 per cent 
in Alberta (Table IV). Many of these 
workers, however, were entitled to this 
initial vacation if they had been employed 
less than a year—generally six months— 
prior to their vacation period, and would 
have been entitled to two weeks with pay 
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All Textile 
Manufac- Food | Tobacco Prod- Cloth- 
Length of Vacation turing and and Rubber | Leather ucts ing Wood | Paper 
and Indus- Bever- | Tobacco] Prod- Prod- (except | (Textile | Prod- | Prod- 
Employment Requirements tries ages Prod- ucts ucts Cloth- and ucts | ucts 
ucts ing) Fur) 
Initial Vacation 
One Week with Pay after:........... 670,941 81,304 8,148 15, 862 Pye 57,034 56,154 | 55,236 | 58,453 
Pesssbhanvilivearaee. sot. 63,271 10,63 119 114 3,430 4,632 8, 320 3,770 1,129 
LEV. CAT Mae ve MR ON a7 Sete ewes ad 593,851 69,091 8,000 15,470 8,514 50, 263 45,655 | 50,368 | 56,945. 
Othenperiodss cece ahs 183 OS die Aes ewbilieraes 2 oy es” > Hee RMMR Smug 5 slic ay Saya BLY) [Genomes 
pervice not specified...........<.... 13, 636 1,520 29 8 579 2,139 ali 1,062 | 
Two Weeks with Pay after:.......... 55,441 10,543 OM Anne AL ea) 6,137 5, 821 4,796 ee 1,665 
WWessethannloyearm nner eae one ae 7,785 CN lhe ebaes haa  eea eas 2,576 3,031 6O8h 1s Sees ee : 
CAT IM hoe ws Scot Ne ee Stee a 44, 902 10, 268 AOR en eae my Ul 2,636 3,300 1,191 1,596 
Other penodstata: “hence eek nae. A eres cera toed alee Nell withcs Bige cals snes Kvss: DE athe eed itch meee 
Service not specified................ 2,700 PAN ace pe Acad | ener eae ae 390 154 878 21 
Other Vacation Periods............. 25 tan ZOE ae ete LOO Rear eee 546 S00 [Sees 
ALLO telly seein Mite. cay ie des cise 729,135 92,132 8,194 15, 862 18, 829 62, 855 61,496 | 56,748 | 60,118 
Maximum Vacation 
Two Weeks with Pay after:.......... 285,018 35, 830 a0, 3, 886 8, 664 23, 626 29,181 | 31,403 | 11,322 
Wessethantonyearsae sneer ca. | $2,571 21,549 218 188 3,704 5,323 16,864 | 3,822 2,497 
8). \ASEESy 8 Ae. OS ene eve eee 180, 482 12,768 119 3,698 Bee 17, 805 11,404 | 25,957 7,998 
Morerthan > yearsaca. shoe se. sles 11,920 LD Sia yaek. ae elle. coe Sey 469 897 1, 624 
Service not specified................ <M | atone es ae earns een Pe eae oe | 29 tO eh ters Sereda Wiggers 
Three Weeks with Pay after:........ 287,798 35, 641 1,932 11,800 859 29,055 7,345 1,883 | 46,337 
ess thanklonviearss, sents ete. yee ee 5,623 SOD cae eels gle. aed 484 vl kee. 106 LSD) (eee a 
LEV CATER Meroe Pete Seats rae ee rts i 164, 133 70008 bree oe one 6,012 40 5, 833 759 752 | 43,384 
DEGHiSic oes Gad Meee ae ee ee 59,056 9,063 Le ALY 5,788 110 ier! 1, 480 118 1,146 
LORVCULS a foe As a ae, ee, Pe 113,536 8,094 PA UWA ete Ba Ai 138 20,940 2,497 ie 1,747 
EOE POLIOU Se Na! fonda Puce S ace os. 5,360 OFF hepctore tue eoeet ae 87 551 2,503 85 
Four Weeks with Pay after:.......... 16,562 290 DOU TEN racer i, <n ed 186 18 
ORY CATS Ree Ae he ok 15,491 250 DAO Tal ay ateiee semen a, 5 si eeian ae [S62 ee 
Otbemperiodswe week tess bn ee 1,071 claed orn 2 2, Pec) JR oer ae Al ee ee eee |e 18 
Other Vacation Periods............. 1 SGam|fe.. . ere LO Sal ierepeteen eat lee sce ister [eenec a 1,022 260 
Initial Vacation Maintained......... 137,982 20,371 510 176 9,306 10,174 23,762 | 23,184 1,784 
PaVCOC KaWitliepayieere ace oem aie. ody 93,344 11,160 464 176 3,124 5,096 18,575 | 21,959 1,354 
PEWECKSEWAGhin payee tices at hance. 42,663 9,161 AG | cater ee 6,013 5,078 4,736 1,025 
Other vacation periods.............. 1,975 DOM tra srys Cael es ee bale ys iL OO ee ee 451 200" irene - 
MO CALM Aeon Ma cs. haee aes. ees 729,135 92,132 8,194 15, 862 18, 829 62, 855 61,496 | 56,748 | 60,118 





had they been employed a year. The 
remainder of the workers in these provinces 
were mainly in offices which gave an 
initial vacation of two weeks, usually after 
a year of service. 

Initial vacations of two weeks were also 
given to 83 per cent of the office workers 
in Newfoundland, 71 per cent in Prince 
Edward Island, 50 per cent in Nova Scotia, 
89 per cent in Saskatchewan and 59 per 
cent in British Columbia. The majority of 
the remainder, except in Nova Scotia, were 
employed in offices which gave an initial 


vacation of one week with pay, many 
giving this period after six months of 


service and giving two weeks after a year. 
In Nova Scotia, a large group of workers 
received a vacation of one and one-half 
days per month beginning after 6 months 
of employment. 


Offices employing from 18 per cent of 
the workers in Alberta to 63 per cent in 
Prince Edward Island did not increase the 
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period of vacation as the worker’s term of 
employment continued, but in most of 
these cases the initial vacation period was 
two weeks with pay. In general, where 
the length of the office employee’s vaca- 
tion increased as his term of service con- 
tinued, the employee could attain a 
maximum of three weeks with pay after 
15, 20 or 25 years. 

Just over one-half of the workers in 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and Quebec 
and from one-quarter to one-half of those 
in the other provinces could have ‘their 
initial vacation increased to a maximum 
of three weeks with pay after longer 
periods of employment. A few workers, 
mainly in Quebec and Ontario, were in 
offices which gave a maximum of four 
weeks with pay after, largely, 25 years’ 
service. 

The proportion of workers in _ offices 
having a maximum vacation period of two 
weeks with pay varied from 42 per cent, 
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in Quebec to 62 per cent in the Prairie 
Provinces (Table VI). About 53 per cent 
of the workers in the Maritime Provinces, 
48 per cent in Ontario and 57 per cent in 
British Columbia could also become eligible 
for a maximum two weeks’ vacation. 

A maximum vacation of one week with 
pay was not common for office staffs, 
applying to less than 5 per cent of the 
workers in any one region. The largest 
proportion in any region, somewhat less 
than 5 per cent, was in Quebec. 


Office Vacations by City.—The majority 
of workers in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
and Vancouver were in offices which 
reported an initial vacation period of one 
week with pay in 1950, usually after a year 
or less of employment (Table V). Most 
of the remainder of office employees in 
these cities, for which information on 
annual vacations was obtained, were in 


Printing, Miscel- 
Publish-| Iron Trans- Non- Elec- Non- Prod- laneous 
Length of Vacation ing and and porta- | Ferrous | trical Metallic | ucts of | Chem- Manu- 
and Allied Steel tion Metal | Appara-| Mineral | Petrol- ical factur- 
Employment Requirements Indus- Prod- | Equip- Prod- | tusand | Prod- |eum and| Prod- ing 
, tries ucts ment ucts Supplies ucts Coal ucts Indus- 
tries 
Ynitial Vacation 

One Week with Pay after:........... 17,949 | 109,972 72,659 26, 288 40, 252 18,106 3,998 26,319 10, 684 
hess thant year 26.4 tutes «ei 4,198 5,090 2,620 1,904 6, 863 848 150 7,812 1, 637 
c@etes Sic oo doom oupne pr oeeomoDa a. 12,868 | 102,736 69,033 23,927 30, 127 17,103 3, 848 18,214 8,419 
Othem periods: 05. coe eer te tersors!| beeper eeraeeeer Co at | et nl IP ea ee areal eemloreal irom Orke acl O:c09 2 ms 
Seevine MOMMSDECIICC sek ae ce iale teria 883 2,146 917 457 262 LDS cease 293 628 
Two weeks with Pay after:.......... 7,247 3,936 3,369 868 228 382 5, 833 1, 835 1,523 
Less than | year... ...i022 0 s26h- sess 185 265 802 OOP ae sles oe i elie APS 95 52 
Aiveatet fo. pieces: Sar eee tna 6,494 3,606 2,533 589 161 335 5, 806 1,707 1,463 
Mi) fhem period seats meee Ade aes SANE ON A EC a eer ere Bre epee (goers an orc sifeceeeesec[eeereees 
‘Service not specified............---- 524 65 34 179 67 Bo 27 333) 8 
‘Other Vacation Periods............. 2 351 1,055 DBrlle degen. heal ceeita Gee | ame eee 20'!| nae 
Mo talse esa ersekt o Sete toler tere 95,198 | 114, 259 77,083 27,181 40, 480 18, 488 9,831 28,174 12, 207 

Maximum Vacation 
‘Two Weeks with Pay after:.......... Th S780] wovel2o ule a3, 083 14,739 6,066 9,785 526 | 10,2388 6,444 
Abesew Meee A adoodsboRogon a: oO: 8,474 8,705 7,366 wee ib a 2,254 503 5,552 2,270 
Oy CAT Secs is dere ve cw ee ieee 2,605 26,388 35, 981 12,808 4.150 Goo) 23 4,266 3,919 
UMore than yeas. cece seer - = ee 794 Pe Ups 641 219 346 JG: pees aes 405 255 
Kiargico nat specitied «- odees? s..-ketes| soe smear lots Dede eile Aes esac oamie ore red aac il ao semen ee 
Three Weeks with Pay after: 5,150 58,547 20, 088 8,566 32, 892 4,145 7,908 13, 809 Lape 
Tess) thal lb sy Cats yon tie ee aie ce rae 645 978 459 141 939 DANE Ra ge a eee 360 250 
MWe hoon ap coapbnor O00 pe Gm e OSS 320 Poa iTioul {2 580m lee. eae 3,214 579 5, 907 3,360 1,107 
D-Vealise ch cee tie ne ree eee 509 td, los 798 726 26, 829 859 372 540 137 
DE VORTS o dae ccedbau cc toe ge ips 3,090 | 47,089 6, £06 7,674 leastat 2,466 1,629 9,305 257 
Othenpenlods esse. seer eee 586 611 45 20 AIO) ae sea trees) | eae eect ete Q44) | nee eee 
Four Weeks with Pay after:.........|.......-- 5,027 G29 484 673 462 689 1,715 183 
DAN eh Hole oc o Coon ao abies, wna or 0 al Spay ye 4,914 894 326 673 462 518 1,648 183 
Otherperiods ie. se qocte es oe ees: ee es 113 35 LS Sal eaten Sane en Lee ec 171 OU lace 
Other Vacation Periods.............)...---+++)---s++++: 347 (0) tae gl EA MES Grice Pelle cers toch uy |e-c 0 oo 2-6 
Initial Vacation Maintained......... 8,175 13,560 Tito 3,040 849 4,096 708 2,427 3,829 
Piweele with: Daves > oom aa terete 2,148 9, 500 7,655 2,774 750 3,726 69 1,563 Bal! 
Decl ect aidan) Sse Go pinooanheoouaoo: 6,025 3, 709 3,369 541 99 370 639 844 578 
Other vacation periods.............- 2 351 707 OEM Me tl see pparcrnis ll oe eee 20: |\aokeeeee 
M4 Moy NR Pon a sstrs GRENO RS creme toge 5 25,198 | 114,259 77,088 27,181 40,480 18, 488 9,831 28,174 12, 207 
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Length of Vaeation and Canada 
Employment Requirements (1) Nida iPsHnl.| N.S NEBS |) Que: Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 
Initial Vacation 
One Week with Pay after: 670,941) 2,254 207) 13,524] 9,100} 212,957] 354,898] 17,326] 1,102/11, 141/48, 432 
ives pian Lavearees etic. ae (3,201 275 385| 1,091 TOO 2 Gos Poon Ouinee ils 672 384| 2,433 
leyear,.. Bri) aes ae ore 5$3,851| 1,942 158] 12,030} 8,290} 186,730} 313,958) 14,571 430} 10, 679}45, 063 
Other periods of employment a TSE ah cela nea "See Sead Hediste eet, ca ape caisa ope || emai Merah | eee a eke el epeacs See a | ee 
Service not specified......... 13, 636 OMe 14 220 60 4,574 ie Ones AA de eee 78 936 
Two Weeks with Pay after: 55,441) 1,925 108} 3,521} 2,804] 13.618] 19,005} 2,632] 4,084] 1,394) 6,327 
ess uinanwleyGar sericea 7,785 LO x Adee 815} 1,660 2.972 Pall ety ae AQ eee 127 
1 Oa Ee ole ie sae ae 44,902 1,692 TOS 22561 Ly 9,194) 16,131] 2,632} 3,908] 1,372] 6,164 
Other periods of employment 54 10 Sete CA ee een ne er | Re LR Ae te RE te EA ee 
Service not specified......... 2, 700 204: Ree ss 101 27 1,451 Palle seagate 136 22 36 
Other Vacation Periods...... 25%a0 BAU) ance esetered ruc etre oe | Mates Fis 293 LAO. costae 2 20) 1,299 
TRO talaese Ctr wnmeset A aee: 729,135) 4,229 315) 17,045) 11,904] 226,868) 374,992) 19,958] 5,188/12,555/56, 058 
Maximum Vacation 
Two Weeks with Pay after: | 285,018 213 30) 4,880) 2,110) 75,951) 155,254) 10, 627 714] 7,040}28, 194 
ILessithansotyieatss tees: a. 92,571 2138 YH)| de Lite: 929) 21,204) 45,644] 5,793 714] 7,040) 7,821 
ORV CATSs nc eee coe bate NSO 482 Been azo le cie WL XeLe | TE TCH PIEGKOO! ANGI AAG ON 28 Haat oe onlin a oc ne 19,514 
IWorerthanvo vearsms.ac snc. DEO RO le cies creel temas ai Oo arte 27401 8,321 PHISH lp emredd aa lee ch tseoe 859 
Service not specified......... 2 UE Bxphertal ees steel Lacan dea Le ears © 16 DO Wckssa ces (lnene ators ta tee cata | eaorerets 
Three Weeks with Pay after:| 287,768} 3,098 114} 6,502} 3,063] 92,835) 159,813] 3,945) 1,712} 4,536]12,067 
Tessithan | Seyearssss se ee sce SEH IY-B5| eres Reel | Oa AN I acre lO meee ml) 3,939 Ta 145 373 578 
OSV ORES] rr hetined haar rare meee 104,133) 3,090 114) 1,427] 2,656} 30,869} 52,568} 2,392) 1,245] 2,707) 7,042 
BOE Vea Ray ae etateae Aaa: aero 9 O56 ae monies wacr 26 een 17,424] 40,196 266 260} 823 61 
DORV.CATS? pk dante Seek 113,526 Siena 4,916 407| 42,823! 59,354 992 17 633} 4,386 
Other periods of employment asOUiee resales se iis Ela ae ates 1202 5, ate 224 Ad teres oka 
Four Weeks with Pay afters} 16,56€2)....... HEMT Geetha n IIe eros 7,686 SHU Lesa oie a | Betgeaeto-al line 532 
DORVCATSED AEE ental tees. hrs wekcts) GCL ae aoe Dy commen, lina 7,452 Tae OG aeen ee. cts Wane ea eae 514 
Other periods on employment 1,071)5..-...|......-\-..---- laces... 234 SH) naa ll ba chaexeied Biase 18 
Other Vacation Periods...... ES G5 pete lisis.. cessicie eeesie all aeeecneee 1,418 AAD Re INGE chee los 5 
Initial Vacation Maintained. .| 137,982 918 T5295, GOS GO; (olin 48.978) ol, 153) 5,886)" 2762 979115, 260 
Maweclkawaltli ase oh. eer oe 93,344 182 44) 2,574] 3,933) 38,170) 36,470} 2,825 70 72| 9,004 
DEWieeKenw th pavencroe an ve 42, 663 686 108} 3,089) 2,798} 10,574) 14,072) 2,561) 2,690 887| 5,198 
Other vacation periods....... 1,975 Olle Acces ors eeu|tevorctere aaa | oes 234 G11) ae 2 20} 1,058 
LO tal eyeaierr ee ne cian 729,135) 4,229 315] 17,045) 11,904] 226,868] 374,992) 19,958] 5,188}12, 555/56, 058 














(1) Includes 23 employees in the Northwest Territories. 


employment continued with the same 
employer. But most of the employees in 


those offices which reported an initial vaca- 
tion of two weeks with pay, generally after 


a year of employment. 

As it has been mentioned above, how- 
ever, many of the offices which had an 
initial vacation of one week with pay after 
less than a year’s employment also reported 
giving two weeks with pay after a full 
year’s service. Many of these are included 
in the section of Table V showing a 
maximum vacation of two weeks with pay 
after less than 2 years of employment. 

In Halifax, the largest group of workers 
was eligible to receive a vacation of one 
and one-half days a month after 6 months 
of service. This is equivalent to a paid 
vacation of 9 days after the first year of 
employment and 18 days, or three weeks, 
a year thereafter. Most of the remainder 
of the workers are employed in offices 
which give an initial vacation of two weeks 
with pay, generally after a year of employ- 
ment. 

In general, the period of vacation with 
pay was increased as the office worker’s 


offices having just one vacation period 
received initially a vacation of two weeks 
with pay, so that only a negligible propor- 
tion of the office employees in these cities 
are limited to a one week’s paid vacation. 

Sixty per cent of the office employees in 
Halifax, 58 per cent in Montreal, 51 per 
cent in Toronto, 20 per cent in Winnipeg 
and 35 per cent in Vancouver may become 
eligible for a maximum vacation of three 
weeks with pay after longer periods of 
service. Most of the remainder of the 
workers in these cities maintain their 
initial vacation of two weeks with pay 
regardless of how long they continue work- 
ing, or else have their vacation period 
increased to two weeks after, in most cases, 
up to 5 years of employment. 

About 3 per cent of the office employees 
in Montreal and 2 per cent in Toronto 
and Vancouver may become eligible for a 
four weeks’ paid vacation, mainly after 25 
years. 
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TABLE UWii.—_PLANT SHUT-DOWN FOR VACATION PERIODS IN THE 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER 1950 


Proportion of Plant Employees by Period of Plant Shut-Down 









































1 Week | 2 Weeks Other Total 
Industry and Area — ———$ | | ———_—— 
% % % % 
CRETE TIC hak Ure Coie nee 8 Simm iS Prnk sehse Spas Ae C08 Castano Pr GED och 17 39 2 58 
Industry: 
PGod- and: DOWerares:. 0 ohh be het an coe coments ees 6 ile 1 20 
TPolaareeo) Guaxel WOMOAGCO) IHOCKIOUS, 6 o0g0c0s08e0c07 enon oe 1 SON Ie ae. 90 
Rubber Lroductssonc recon cee ee er ee 13 62516, 8 heeeeee ( 
Weather Products t.. some ees picroc ee aee oie Sy aoe 24 61 5 90 
Textile Products (except,Clothing)y). fea eee: oan 28 64 1 93 
Clothing (Textile and Fur)...... he enact Mia oe 24 56 4 84 
Wioodt Products se! a ee eee ete eer epee Bp Bal % 66 
Papereerocucusi. corse stele sear wea coi, creer 8 7 ae cee eas 15 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries............ 12 Dall 1 34 
Gdn Shovel nmcele [eiterelbienc: 6355 hudcccoesucaavesaeupo cur. 19 45 2 66 
Transportation HQuipmente oo. + 4. mete ny een oe 16 51 1 68 
None Herrouss VietalelerOc Guster iene nei anneee 17 18 5 40 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 25 4.-.. oveenasccee: 10 5 ail Sade: be we te 93 
None Vetallace Mineralsteroductcaanmercme cetera tie cite 18 ils; 2, 35 
Products of Petroleum -and: Coals. cc i ncn 5c ses &- cles | topes pron eine olin eels ee |e ceo eel Ota een 
@hiemical Products a ae ee ee oe ede es eee 10 26 1 37 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries............... 20g 42 9 78 
Regions: 
IMATAGLIN Cal rONANC OSs pee RE ee oie eerie 6 18 2 26 
(sot Opes ga 42 RE Ne Doody oir Sams Mi ere coneeR OS A 18 43 2 63 
ASHCATIO Ls Tee eee Leip e ¢ A ee RIE Ah Ee Sco eae 19 43 % 64 
Prairie <P LOVINCOSe ah AE Penh ene ic orion 6 17 2 D5) 
Briunish) Golumbiake. ener Meant. sock neers eee 15 Oil 1 By 
City: 
A Lt phde) eee See s CNPE mee ne mee ewe ir ort vate, 25 1 DOS a, See Us 
IVGCORETO ae eee recs Cn eee eee Sere 13 48 3} 64 
SE GRODILO eet ote, ec oie ec raed cy Sane il? 49 8 67 
WV PDIP OLR ee by cy cerrsc EE eRe ome 3 ae ale ayer ae 10 21 3 3 
IVANCOUN CIS Po ee. SOOO ney eon: 19 24 il 44 
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TABLE IV.—ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE MANUFACTURING 


Office Employees by Province 


INDUSTRIES OF CANADA, OCTOBER 1950 









































Length of Vacation and Canada 
Employment Requirements (1) INGaole SAID eIG | INAS 1) INIpls Que Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. 
Initial Vacation . 

One Week with Pay after:....| 83,768 97 38 461 77 24,881} 49,579} 2,842 97| 1,832) 3,167 
essithanlkyearnee eh cme ee 66, 666 76 37 144 601) 19,802} 41,097} 1,817 75 658] 2,353 
TOU Sl Wye Aceh ec 2 har Gt Aereterete 6 14,804 21 1 257 174 4,381 Uae 930 22) 1,042 719 
Service not specified......... 25505 eer atelleaket ce OU oe acess 698 (e225) OS Eee 132 95 

Two Weeks with Pay after:...| 51,027 538 OB) il ary? 736] 14,850) 24,813] 1,538) 1,340] 1,092) 4,661 
jeess thamel yearene. seo. a6 2,780 AS ee 9 248 1,066 1,311 21 lt cee 113 
UENO Ne a he & cohen er ceter ins Sa 46,919 395 82) 1,271 465| 13,267) 23,023) 1,513) 1,308) 1,087] 4,494 
Moresphames V.Gar tesserae - BOO es nas cn 4 27 3 128 60) eee 2 2 4 
Service not specified......... 1,098 139 7 45 20 389 419 4 22 & 50 

Three Weeks with Pay after: 794 Siler Pacis oi AO WR es eer. 23 G3o leer 68 2) eae es 
SCREW IES. 7 sak oooh ouo-or 77 3 ears Sls oas o« 23 620 Rae 68 PAN RS acre 
Service not specified......... | EY eee Oe ep, | Cee a HAilbavaes esa al Wenge eee lO east cee erecta oe lees enacts 

Other Vacation Periods...... 937 Sie hikes ke 857 33 5 3 | Bes, ters Sl acer | ec Pil 

AMO Gellert tess teke, ssecsas siecs 136,527 646 131) 2,710} 1,544] 39,759] 75,044) 4,380) 1,505) 2,945) 7,849 
Maximum Vacation 

Two Weeks with ae after:..| 35,255 66 3 191 407 8,850} 21,043) 1,933 Sienna eile oo 
Less than 2 years. . || 285445 39 3 165 344 TR0STIN 17, O05 5389 75 334| 1,084 
ICONS ae apie ath: AP: GIR ayes oe 4,478 i) | Aes sere 19 30 901 Bo iils 315 Le 807 262 
DRUOLD s ViCAS aM eis: eer re 2,138 Siete ke: 7 33 754 1,106 GS Sept Cece 182 
More thants syearseye. sss se: AA ere Cees Paral eog tation eens ake. 138 319 ke ks Syren 6 

Three Weeks with Pay after: 64,686 329 41} 1,382 451} 20,220) 35,952) 1,248 668} 1,285] 3,101 
LOkyvea rameter: are ete ae os oes PMLA cere cowullee oe nae 1133 hee nee rea 282 1,93 1D eee 26 725 
LO RVORICSHEREEN oii ace a eree 22,443 325 41 240 358 6,078) 12,505 796 43 787 865 
EM) By CATS hie erem APE: ore taco te DSA Delere ogee ssl ae Os 9 43 5,349 9,876 102 4 240 85 
DORON US Tote Greets cision 21,348 Hee tees eee 259 50 8,217) 10,912 238 174 223) 1,266 
Other periods of employment Become ws cal tecane Solita 294 720 95 56 9 160 

Four Weeks with Pay after: ERE o coe bee CM Ane Me ey cee 1,034 TASS eee sees aestercechms | Reet 124 
DDR CATS4 < soa Oee oe die sat.os aes Pars WAH Sano o oc Wa Pa 2, 20 Oe 992 ies Tan S eb toot ill nok encie 124 
Other periods of employment oe A ree ae eB tears nce all teeck, Rempel (Py ts 42 DBP Pe aee ey « [babe srcte yay eas eat feces 

Other Vacation Periods...... 53 eee RRR y Sellice Aan eee ee: Ball te lok ltere liters aes loca atc ie onee liaeece tee 

Enitial Vacation Maintained 33,538 251 83| 1,137 686 9,622) 16,216) 1,204 756 519} 3,090 
One week with pay.......... 3,164 1 4] 56 1, 831 959 97 2 6 iA! 
Two weeks with pay.........| 29,541 240 82} 1,056 597 7 (OOln 4 e Olle le LO? 680} 4922) 2,913 
Three weeks with pay..... 794 Bee ace AQ eiaaar 23 039 omer 68 Dees Sea 
Other vacation periods...... a9) Se a0 r 33 5 HA ees cae eens Oe ichaeee 6 

Ota eee tere aes 136, 527 646 131} 2,710) 1,544] 389,759) 75,044) 4,380) 1,505) 2,945) 7,849 
() Ineludes 14 employees in the Northwest Territories. ° 
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TABLE V._ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES OF CANADA, OCTOBER 1350 


Office Employees by City 
— ee ees —a—mOom 


Length of Vacation and sgl 
and Halifax Montreal | Toronto | Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Employment Requirements 





Initial Vacation 











One Week with Pay after:.......... 154 16,021 14, 937 2,083 Dee 
I{Vear OTess ae. Berta. Ger 101 15, 628 14, 589 1,988 2,210 
Service not specified............... Da 393 348 95 57 

Two Weeks with Pay after:........ 576 7,688 9,817 1,150 1,860 
Less tare l PV Car. cs tee cote tact aed eee center 411 355 AAV 10 
Lear JAN. S. cee ee crake cee eee ooo 7, 106 9,285 120 1,825 
Miers welaksna 1) SYERIR nn coe onooee savor 25 25 i Reta eres Be oot 4 
Service not specified....:........-. 16 146 159 4 21 

Other Vacation Periods............ 857 8 Novae ieee Meee 17 

Totals viene ee eee 1,587 Pa ea Wg 24,767 oyeoo 4,149 


a a et 


Maximum Vacation 





Two Weeks with Pay after:........ 131 5, 056 6, 668 1,561 945 
WessiiharieeVicaArseee aetna 124 4,293 5,868 13331 756 

DEY CALS eee ik ER GN Screen EME oe io 526 549 166 106 
LORE VCALS EL Ae. eee IER eters tee lcs anes oa eee 201 Dan 62 81 
iM ore than‘OcV Gare. (ucts aioe: |e es ene ie 36 16 2 2 
Three Weeks with Pay after:....... 956 13, 784 12, 584 635 Lane 
LOSCATS Mere; Sess ates sor chamutoskene ame Doll 413 WE 699 
15 Vears tae ur cy oer oa 38 2,556 4,451 218 423 
DO VGAT Ss ee ee Paes sR ee a TN cena renee 4,820 wei 28 102 53 
D5 FEATS. Bre aca tr, cn Mees 61 5,946 4,637 208 261 
Other periods of employment..... 857 231 355 95 Hak 
Four Weeks with Pay after:.......|............ 670 SAW il eat Fee a 95 
QO CALES . Sete eats bee oN RST |) eee ee 661 514s | epacia areas 95 
Other periods. ot employiment.a.¢.5|o.e0.>.. eee 9 Gls cic saat eae coe ees 
Other Vacation Periods............|)............ Os eer urs beet nae See Oe 
Initial Vacation Maintained........ 500 4,174 4,995 1,037 15652 
One week with pay 0 .. seen ns 1 669 259 59 82 
Ai WONWECK:Se Wilh LNT cl yaar tee iene 499 3,497 4,729 978 1,568 
Other vacation periods....... Wire AZAR eee 8 fil ere 2 
Ia ete oer eae pa Meacint eg an: 1,587 Real 24,767 eoos 4,149 
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TABLE VI._MAXIMUM VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE CANADIAN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER 1950 


Proportion of Employees Who May Become Eligible for Maximum Vacation 
oO SSsSs——jqfqForror<$ eee, 
2 Weeks 


Industry and Area 1 Week 
% 
Plant Employees 
UATE T Pies 3. ce ey Be 12-8 
Industry: 
Poogsand DOWerawess sais sais ssn cs bs ois 12-1 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products............ 5-7 
PS bere rOd Ulta... 5 eet as . pce sk eg 1-1 
HUSAIIerR ET OCUGLSS a ccre ae ae on ok. Peak cok, 16-6 
Textile Products (except Clothing)......... 8-1 
Wilotuine(lextie-and Pur)?......0: dec.s0. 30-2 
WEOOUEE TOCUCES Gee at et el ts. Saas 38-7 
PADEIPETOUUCUS Se po eet nts Gnlss se Oe eae 2:3 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.. 8-5 
Troneandasteel) Products... 5. .aics ce clos 8:3 
Transportation Equipment................. 9-9 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products............... 10-2 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.......... 1-9 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products............ 20-2 
Products of Petroleum and Coal........... 0-7 
Cienncaweradnets ere ines ce Soci. + cokes 55 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries... . 26-6 
Region: 
WLATUCLIMO VETO VINGCES tia. Siedee se Ss cece bao 20-1 
CCC ree: Wont A Mee oh. 16-8 
RESTA earn We ee ae ele 9-7 
PruiblOseeOy MICOS Benne 52 eee Son ne wae 7:9 
PS Yi is Pao ULTEL LOLA cee eens Bee ace, ee be Pe cc Gs 16-1 
City: 
Le CUBED. See iG oe en | a en 32-2 
DEOr GC Oni. | eee eee, Meee eh 16-0 
TOY TNS ee ney ERS Geek oon ae on 9-1 
Very Te Beta ae ee oe See ee 15-0 
iE nCOUV ELSES Coe ats eRe eel es oil ona. 16-8 
Office Employees 
ATE AC Cate Ree eesmach. 2 vee Leen e. 2°3 
Region: 
ARTICLE Eero VInCce ee ee tL ee gee ee: 1-9 
(LTS GEE Aa OR ee ee ae Oe ee 4-6 
“LT Bia Ea. COU ae a GL i 1:3 
Pertiriett rOvInees. Ss. eee ee al. ee. 12 
Pari nier eis oni Dine ok a ao eden Me eles kx pale D9, 
City: 
ULI IGG” actae ce dh belie tat iii \ aaa ate eae ee, ire heme 
WO SAG Si otM Not ae ie SR a es og A ae 2-8 
LUGSTOINT OR eee ES hes en a, eka a 1-0 
EIEN SG) G35 cap SR Ie ce Sn a ee 1-8 
2-0 


MENCOUVCLia water? can te cs alia as Oe Ghai tock 


MWOSNWNRIOAHEDUSA~I00 


Ooonre co 


Sotacn 


UD 00 cH 


anor~a 


or 


3 Weeks 


i coors ol 


4 Weeks Other 
% % 
2-3 0-5 
0:3 0-1 
64-8 ies 
ee Mae a 0-9 
ea es me ae 
(1) 0-8 
1-0 0-1 
Petes (1) 
4-4 0:3 
ise 1-4 
1-8 0:3 
| Yo oe Sry tne) 
DAC Y Nes tidus eubtene 
(ABLUIN We toctcee rations f 
oo (1) 
[ssjal| Gen ae ere oak. 
(oO) (1) 
3: 0-7 
2-2 0-3 
ea ee (1) 
0-9 1-9 
Sea, PE ease 
2-0 0:4 
ieee rade ee 
223] sees 
ae a ae 1-0 
2-6 a) 
2-4 (1) 
Pee age aah: ay 
Le Mae eer ae 
2-1 (1) 
Be plese he 





(1) Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 
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A Department of Labour exhibit is appearing at all major fairs and exhibitions in 
Canada. 


Designed to help extend the employment horizon for physically-handicapped Cana- 
dians, the display illustrates the Department’s formula for effective placement of the 
handicapped: match the worker’s remaining capacities with the requirements of 


the job. 


In the above picture, Col. J. G. Bisson, Chief Commissioner, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission (left), deseribes the exhibit to Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 


Labour; Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister; and H. C. Hudson, Chief of the 
Special Placements Division, UIC. 


(Photo by Newton, Ottawa) 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY. 





“Employees should be told as. much 
about the company they work for as the 
shareholders are told,’ Senator Wallace F. 
Bennett of Utah said in an address to the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association at 
their recent convention in Quebec. One 
Canadian Labour-Management Production 
Committee recently demonstrated that it 
agrees with the American legislator. 

The LMPC at Sangamo Company 
Limited, Leaside, Ont., sponsored a dinner 
meeting of. employees in the plant 
cafeteria to hear the company president, 
G. W. Lawrence, read the firm’s annual 
financial statement. The report: had pre- 
viously been given to the company 
directors and to a meeting of foremen, 
supervisors and union executives. 

Mr. Lawrence illustrated his address with 
charts and diagrams. Other speakers at 
the dinner were the two co-chairmen of 
the LMPC, Max Coutts, assistant comp- 
troller, and W. E. Tredwell, former chair- 
man of union negotiating committees. 


Lodges 1755 and 235, International 
Association of Machinists (AFL-TLC), 
participate in the Sangamo LMPC. 


Others Who Inform Workers 

Two other companies which keep their 
employees well informed through LMPCs 
are Alliance Paper Mills Limited, Merrit- 
ton, Ont., and Monarch Knitting Company 
Limited, Dunnville, Ont. When the con- 
tract was let by the former for construction 
of a building to house a new paper machine, 
the mill’s chief engineer gave a talk on the 
layout of the new machine, first to a 
meeting of superintendents and foremen, 
then to a gathering of employees. Workers 
at the latter firm were told, through the 
LMPC there, of the company’s manufac- 
turing plans for the coming months, based 
on salesmen’s estimates of sales and on the 
receipt of a defence order. 


*K Kk ~ 3 


In Winnipeg, the story of seven LMPCs 
was told in a union’s monthly magazine. 
A recent issue of the Crvic Federation 
Bulletin, published by the Federation of 
Civic Employees (CCL), told something 
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of the history and structure of the seven 
LMPCs established in Winnipeg civic 
departments and divisions of the City of 
Winnipeg Hydro Electric System. The 
Federation of Civic Employees participates 
in all seven committees. 
2 2: sk 

An LMPC in Victoriaville, Que., has 
designed its own letterhead, which it uses 
for all correspondence and for bulletins 
and announcements addressed to employees. 
The design is based on the Teamwork in 
Industry masthead which appears at the 
top of this page. The committee is that 
at Victoriaville Furniture Limited, where 
the participating union is the National 
Syndicate of Furniture Workers (CCCL). 

The LMPC at Burns & Co.. Limited, 
Regina meat packers, tastes all. new 
products before the company puts..them 
on the market. When LMPC representa- 
tives report to their fellow-workers on the 
sample cooked at committee’ meetings, 
employee interest in the new ‘product is 
ereatly increased. 


Newest LMPC Film Is Now Available 
For Screenings 

Field representatives of the lLabour- 
Management Co-operation Service now 
have available for screenings the Service’s 
latest film, an animated cartoon in colour 
titled ‘“Teamwork—Past and _ Present”. 
Produced for the Department by the 
National Film Board, the firm traces the 
growth of co-operation from the beginning 
of history, pointing out its benefits and the 
part 1t has played in the spread of civiliza- 
tion. It then sketches the history of 
labour-management co-operation in Canada. 
Finally, listing the endorsers of, and some 
of the representative participants in, the 
LMPC plan, it shows that an LMPC is a 
benefit to management, labour and the 
nation. 

The film, which was given a “premiere” 
in Ottawa, is available in both English and 
French. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department’ 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
located in. key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


sentatives 
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One minor strike following Conciliation Board procedure marked 
an otherwise quiet month in the federal field of industrial 
relations. 


Introduction 


The month of July was comparatively 
uneventful in the field administered by the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. - As reported in detail 
below, a conciliation officer effected the 
settlement of one industrial dispute and a 
conciliation officer was assigned to deal 
with another dispute during the month. 
The report of one Conciliation Board was 
received and released to the parties for 
consideration. In another case, a settle- 
ment was effected by the parties to a 
dispute after the establishment of a Con- 
ciliation Board but before the Board was 
fully constituted. 

On July 27 a strike of some sixty bus 
drivers of Hull City Transport, Limited, 
was called by the Hull City Transport 
Employees’ Syndicate. This followed the 


receipt on July 19 of the report of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation which 
dealt with the dispute. The strike was 
terminated on August 2 after a mutually 
satisfactory compromise had been reached 
by the parties. 

Twenty-two applications: for certification 
of bargaining agents were received in July, 
as reported below. The Canada Labour 


Relations Board did not meet during the 
month. 











This section covers proceedings under 
two federal statutes, the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act and 
the Conciliation and Labour Act, involv- 
ing the administrative services of the 
Minister of Labour, the Canada Labour 
Relations Board and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 


Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 


which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
vuntil succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
an 1944. 

Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the new Act. 

The Act apples to industries 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities, if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and make 
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within 


mutually satisfactory arrangements with the 
Dominion Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officers, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make_ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a _ collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 


“as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 


the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
eiliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 


Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Fred- 
ericton and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
territory of two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers stationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; two officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
aug two officers resident in Fredericton and 

John’s represent the Department in the 
fe eae Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board did 
not meet in the month of July. During 
the month, the following applications for 
certification were received :— 

1. Marine Checkers and Weighers Asso- 
ciation (Local No. 506, International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union), on behalf of 19 units of employees 
employed in the loading and unloading of 
cargoes in and around British Columbia 
ports by the followimg companies: Sea- 
board Shipping Company Limited; Pacific 
Marine Freighters Limited; North Pacific 
Shipping Company Limited; Kingsley 
Navigation Company Limited; Johnson, 
Walton Steamships Limited; Griffiths 
Steamship Company, Limited (this appli- 
cation was withdrawn later in the month); 


B. W. Greer & Son (1947) Limited; 
C. Gardner Johnson Limited; Furness, 
Withy & Company Limited; Empire 


Shipping Company Limited; Dodwell & 
Company Limited; Dingwall Cotts & 
Company Limited; Canadian ‘Transport 
Company Limited; Canadian Blue Star 


Line (1940) Limited; Canada Shipping 
Company Limited; B.C. Ship Chartering. 
Company Limited; Balfour, Guthrie 


(Canada) Limited; Anglo Canadian Ship- 
ping Company Limited, and American Mail 
Line Limited (Investigating Officer: G. R.. 
Currie). 

2. The National Seamen’s Association of 
Canada, on behalf of unlicensed employees 
of the Consolidated Oka Sand and Gravel 
Company, Limited, Montreal (Investigat— 
ing Officer: R. Trépanier). 

3. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail-— 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, on behalf of employees of the 
Northern Alberta Railways employed im 
the Company’s freight shed and freight. 
office at Dawson Creek, B.C. (Investigat- 


ing Officer: C. E. Poirier). 
4. The Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc., on behalf of deck officers 


employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways in its Newfoundland Steamship 
Service (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officer Appointed 


On July 26, the Minister appointed a 
Conciliation Officer to deal with matters 
in dispute between Keystone Transports 
Limited and the Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc., concerning the conclu- 
sion of a collective agreement covering 
deck officers employed by the Company 
(Conciliation Officer: L. Pepin). 


Settlement Effected hy Conciliation 
Officer 

On July 6, the Minister received a 
report from W. L. Taylor, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating the settlement of 


that 


matters in dispute between Pan American 
World Airways and the Association of 
Aviation Employees, Federal Labour Union. 
No. 24609 (L.G., Aug., 1951, p. 1095). 


Settlement Before Board Fully 


Constituted 


On July 27, the Minister received advice 
matters in dispute between the 
National Harbours Board and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees: 
and Other Transport Workers, represent- 
ing employees of the Board at Halifax, 
NS., had been settled, following receipt 
by the Minister of the report of J. R.. 
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Kinley, Conciliation Officer * (L.G., <Aug., 
1951, p. 1095). The settlement was reached 
subsequent to the establishment of a Con- 
ciliation Board, but before the Board could 
be fully constituted. 


Conciliation Board Report 
Received 

On July 3, the Minister received the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Prescott 
and Ogdensburg Ferry Company Limited, 
Prescott, Ontario, and the Canadian Navi- 


gators’ Federation (LG., March, 1951, 
p. 347). The text of the Board’s report 1s 
reproduced below. 


Strike Following Board Procedure 

On July 27, the Hull City Transport 
Employees’ Syndicate called a strike of 
bus drivers of Hull City Transport Limited, 
Hull, P.Q., following receipt by the parties 
of the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation which dealt with the 
dispute GL.Gi July, 19519 cp. seoU}ee we lie 
strike was terminated on August 2, with 
the settlement of all matters in dispute. 
The text of the Board’s report is repro- 
duced below. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Prescott and Ogdensburg Ferry Company, Limited, 


and 


Canadian Navigators’ Federation. 


Members of the Board: 
His Honour, Judge W. F. Schwenger, 
Chairman. 
Messrs. N. L. Mathews, 
G. M. Desaulniers. 
Appearances: 
For the Employer, Mr. R. F. Wilson, 
FEC. 
For the Federation, Captain Joseph E. 
Ouellette. 


K.C. and 


To the 

Hon. Mizton F. Greae, Esq., V.C., K.C., 
Minister of Labour 

for the. Dominion of Canada. 


Hon. Sir: 


Your Board herein begs to 
follows :— 


report as 


Meetings of the conciliation board have 
been duly convened at the City of Brock- 
ville, Ontario and were attended by the 
above named members and representatives 
on behalf of the employer and employees, 
and an opportunity for full representation 
has been had. 

The collective bargaining agreement 
between the parties heretofore in effect 
having been terminated as of September 238, 
1950, and the parties having failed to 
negotiate an agreement satisfactorily, your 
board in recommending the adoption of an 
agreement as hereinafter set out, would 
report as follows: 

1. Your Board has not attempted to deal 
with, or determine the claim of the 
employer that the Canadian Navigators’ 
Federation as bargaining agent for the 
employees no longer repre >uts the majority 
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On July 3, 1951, the Mi£nister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in the 
dispute between the Prescott and 
Ogdensburg Ferry Company, Limited, 
and the Canadian Navigators’ Federa- 
fiom (LaGe, Marcel 195f! *p, 347)2— Pie 
Board was composed of His Honour 
Judge W. F. Schwenger, Hamilton, 
Ontario, as Chairman, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a Joint 
recommendation from. the other two 
members, Norman L. Mathews, K.C., 
Toronto, and G. M. Desaulniers, Mont- 
real, who had previously been appointed 
on the nominations of the company and 
union, respectively. The text of the 
Board’s report is reproduced herewith. 





of the employees, and is not qualified as 
such to bargain on their behalf. Your 
Board is of the opinion that this is a 
matter not within its jurisdiction or pur- 
pose, and this report is made without 
prejudice to the determination of any such 
issue and on the assumption that the said 
Canadian Navigators’ Federation will con- 
tinue as bargaining agent. 


2. Your Board is of the opinion that any 
claim now advanced on behalf of the 
employees for retroactive increased wages 
to a date prior to the agreement herein- 
before in effect between the parties and 
dated 23rd September, 1949 and covering 
the period from June 1, 1949 to September 
23, 1949 is not a matter coming within the 


jurisdiction or purposes of this board, but 
is a matter that is concluded by said 
agreement. 


3. Your Board has given full considera- 
tion to the fact that the employer on the 
15th April, 1951, has, on its own initiative 
granted and continued to pay increased 
salaries to all employees at an increased 
rate of $20 per month in excess of rates 
established by said agreement of September 
23, 1949. 


4. Your’ Board recommends that an 
agreement be entered into between the 
parties, Incorporating therein clauses sub- 
stantially in the following form: 


This Agreement made this 


A.D. 1951, 


day of 


Between: 

The Prescott & Ogdensburg Ferry Com- 

pany Limited, hereinafter called “The 

Company”, 

of the First -Part, 
and 

The Canadian Navigators’ Federation, 

hereinafter called “The Federation”, 

of the Second Part. 

Whereas the Company owns and operates 
ferries on the River St. Lawrence between 
Prescott, Ontario and Ogdensburg, New 
York; 

And whereas the Federation is the certi- 
fied bargaining agent for and on behalf of 
the certificated personnel serving on the 
ships as set out in the certificate issued 
by the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
bearing date the 22nd September, 1948; 

Now this Agreement Witnesseth: 

Article One: Purpose—The general pur- 
pose of this agreement is to establish 
mutually satisfactory relations between the 
Company and its employees and provide 
machinery for prompt and equitable dis- 
position of grievances and to establish and 
maintain satisfactory working conditions, 
hours of work and wages for all employees 
who are subject to this agreement. Any 
employee may present his personal griev- 
ance to his employer at any time. 

Article Two: Recognition—The Com- 
pany recognizes the Federation as the sole 
and exclusive bargaining agent for mates, 
mate pursers, engineers and pursers, save 
and except masters and chief engineers 
being the bargaining unit described in the 
said certificate of the Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board dated the 22nd September, 
1948. 

Article Three: MRelationship—(a) The 
Company agrees that there will be no 
discrimination, interference, restriction or 


coercion exercised or practiced by the 
Company or any of its representatives with 
respect to any employee because of his 
membership in or in connection with the 
Federation and membership in the Federa- 
tion by employees who are eligible to join 
will not be discouraged. 

(b) The Federation agrees that there will 
be no intimidation, interference, restraint 
or coercion exercised or practiced upon the 
employees of the Company by any of its 
members or representatives or that there 
will be no solicitation for membership, 
collection of dues or other Federatoin 
activities on the ships and premises of the 
Company during an employee’s working 
hours. 


Article Four: Check-off—The Company 
agrees to deduct Federation dues from the 
pay of employees who so authorize and to 
remit same to the Federation, such author- 
izations to be irrevocable during the term 
of this agreement, except during the last 
month of the term of this agreement, and 
then only by a written revocation delivered 
to the employer. 

Article Five: Grievances and Arbitration 
Procedure —All 


grievances shall be _ pre- 

sented and adjusted in the following 
manner: 

Step 1: The aggrieved employee shall 


present his grievance to his captain in 
writing; unless a settlement satisfactory to 
the employee concerned is reached within 
48 hours, the next step in the grievance 
procedure may be taken. The decision of 
the captain shall be given in writing. 

Step 2: The aggrieved employee shall 
submit his grievance in writing, to the 
General Manager of the Company. He 
may have the assistance of the national 
representative of the Federation if he so 
desires. The General Manager, the 
aggrieved employee, and if his presence 
is requested, the national representative of 
the Federation, shall meet as promptly as 
possible and endeavour to reach a settle- 
ment of the grievance. If a_ settlement 
of the grievance to the satisfaction of the 
employee is not reached within seven (7) 
days and if the grievance is one which 
concerns the interpretation or alleged 
violation of the agreement, the matter may 
be referred to a Board of Arbitration as 
hereinafter provided. 


Arbitration—In the ease of a dispute 
arising on a question of interpretation or 
violation of this agreement, such dispute 
shall be submitted to the decision of three 
arbitrators, one appointed by the company, 
one appointed by the Federation, and the 
third member to be appointed by the two 
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so chosen, and failing agreement as to the 
third arbitrator, the Minister of Labour 
for the Dominion of Canada shall be 
asked to name an impartial chairman. The 
decision of this Arbitration Board shall be 
final and binding upon both parties to this 
agreement. 

No person shall be appointed as an 
arbitrator who has been involved at any 
time in attempting to negotiate or settle 
this dispute. 

Each of the parties hereto shall bear the 
expenses of the arbitrator appointed by it, 
and the parties shall jointly bear the 
expenses of the Chairman of the Arbitra- 
tion Board, if any. 

The Arbitration Board shall not be 
authorized to make any decision incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this agree- 
ment, nor to alter, modify or amend any 
part of this agreement. 

Article Six: Wages—From the date of 
this agreement, the following scale of wages 
shall be effective: 


Per Month 
EM@INebre haar ceawe te ore $270.00 
Mis ten mUrseray semen eelatee cas 235.00 
WLS GOSE 2 Wiisitar 5 oabminarhce aie «tea 220.00 
PermitwHmeineers. 4 tee oeme« 220.00 
BUYSETS) tetas onc bein 195.00 
Article Seven: Hours of Work and 


Overtime—The hours of work at present 
in effect shall be taken as standard hours 
of work. 

Any time worked beyond nine hours per 
day shall be considered as overtime, and 
paid for at an hourly rate of time and 
one-half, which hourly rate shall be calcu- 
lated on the basis of the monthly salaries 
paid, provided that it 1s understood that 
the overtime to be paid will apply only 
after nine and one-half hours of work so 
as to avoid part of an hour. All overtime 
to be accumulated and settled on a monthly 
basis and if an employee is absent without 
just cause during the month, such absence 
shall be offset against the overtime 
benefit. 

There shall be no cut in pay for Sundays 
during the winter months, when the boats 
start the first trip at eight in the morning 
instead of at 5:45 a.m., nor shall the short 
hours on Sundays in the wintertime be set 
off against overtime as heretofore or in 
any other manner. 

Article Eight: Statutory Holidays—New 
Year’s Day, Good Friday, Empire Day, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanks- 
giving Day and Christmas Day, being seven 
in number shall be considered as holidays, 
which, when added to 52 Sundays in the 
year, making a total of 59 days per annum 
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and every employee shall be entitled in 
each twelve months of his service, to a 
total of fifty-nine days off to compensate 
for Sundays and the seven statutory holi- 
days referred to; such days off to be 
designated by the Company. For any days 
less than fifty-nine which the Company 
fails to designate the employee shall 
receive a bonus calculated to pay over- 
time at time and a half for such day’s 
work. Should an employee not work a 
full year, then such days shall be calcu- 
lated on the basis of such actual Sundays 
and statutory holidays as occur during the 
period of his employment. 


Article Nine: Safety Rest —The Company 
agrees that as a safety measure to protect 
the employees and the public a safety rest 
period of eight hours be given each 
employee between shifts, except in the 
case of emergency or other unavoidable 
cause. Provided, further, that in case of 
the absence of any employee by reason of 
illness or other cause, on that shift, any 
employee covered by this agreement may, 
at his option, 1f so requested, work extra 
time, at regular rates. 


Article Ten: Strikes and Lockouts— 
The Company agrees that it will not cause 
or direct a lockout and the Federation 
agrees that there will be no strikes or slow 
downs that will interfere with the opera- 
tion of the Company ships while this 
agreement is in effect. 


Article Eleven: Reservation of Manage- 
ment Rights—-The management and direc- 
tion of the working force shall remain 
with the Company including such rights as 
per example: hiring, transferring, promo- 
tion and discharge for just cause, to make 
reasonable rules and regulations in relation 
to procedure and conduct, to be the judge 
of qualification of workers, to decide on 
the number of employees needed at any 
time, subject to all the other clauses of 
this agreement. 

Article Twelve: Seniority and Promo- 
tions—In case of promotion, demotion, 
lay-offs, up-gradings or transfers of 
employees, the skill, ability, merit, effi- 
ciency and physical fitness of the employees 
to perform the work shall be the governing 
factors, and where other things are equal, 
seniority shall be given due consideration. 
The Company shall keep a seniority list 
up-to-date and supply a copy of it to the 
Federation. 


Article Thirteen: Holidays with Pay— 
All employees of less than six months’ 
service shall receive vacation allowance in 
accordance with the Hours of Work and 


Vacations With Pay Act of the Province 
of Ontario, and regulations made _ there- 
under. 

The employees covered by this agree- 
ment who have served continuously aboard 
the ships of the Company for a period of 
six months shall be entitled to one week’s 
holiday with pay. 

The employees who have served con- 
tinuously for a period of twelve months 
shall be entitled to fourteen days’ holiday 
with pay. 

The vacation period shall be at such 
times as may be determined by manage- 
ment, provided that no employee shall be 
entitled to more than fourteen days’ holi- 
day with pay in any calendar year. 

Article Fourteen: Allowance for Uniforms. 
—It is further agreed by the Company 
that all officers covered by this agreement 
who are presently supplied with uniforms 
or who may hereafter be required to wear 
uniforms, shall continue to be supplied with 
uniforms, free of charge. 


Article Fifteen: Duration —Unless 
changed by mutual consent, the terms of 
this agreement shall be binding upon the 
parties hereto for a period of one year 
from the date hereof, and thereafter from 
year to year, unless either party gives to 
the other party written notice of cancel- 
lation within a period of not less than 
thirty days, and not more than sixty days 
prior to such expiration date, and there- 
upon the provisions of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act shall 
apply. 


In Witness Whereof the said Parties 
have hereunto set their signatures under 
the hands of their proper officers, the day 
and year first above set out. 


Signed, Sealed and Delivered: 


OF SRG TOTO, 0 ORS USNS e608, hi Oe) a) exe, afm O16. We) eel wre 
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For the Federation. 


Your Board is pleased to be able to 
concur unanimously in this report. It is 
to be noted that this is the second Board 
constituted as herein, that has sat in con- 
ciation between the parties herein, and 
that the appearances on both occasions 
have been by the same representatives on 
behalf of the employer and employees, and 
your Board would conclude this report by 
stating that it is grateful for the courtesies 
and co-operation of all parties, which has 
enabled the Board more easily to under- 
stand the difficulties to be met and in 
arriving at the recommendations _herein- 
before contained in the conciliation thereof. 

All of which is respectfully reported and 
recommended this day of June, A.D. 
1951. 

(Sgd.) W. F. Scuwencer, 
Chairman. 
I concur this 25th day of June, 1951. 
(Sgd.) Norman L. Matuews, 
Member. 
I concur this 29th day of June, 1951. 
(Sgd.) Guy M. DEsAULNIERS, 
Member. 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Hull City Transport Limited, 


and 


Hull City Transport Employees’ Syndicate. 


(TRANSLATION ) 


REPORT 


of the Board of Conciliation, 
consisting of: 


Mr. Romutus BEAUPARLANT (Barrister), 
Protonotary, in the City of Hull-~ 
Chairman, 


Mr. Avita LaseLLe (Barrister), 
Employer’s Nominee, 


ICs 


Mr. Pierre VADBONCOEUR (Barrister), Union 
Nominee. 





Mr. Francois Cuevauier (Barrister), acting 
as attorney for the employer’s party, 

Mr. Atpert Cor (Barrister), acting as 
attorney for the union party. 


On July 19, 1951, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed to deal with matters in 


dispute between Hull City Transport 
Limited and the Hull City Transport 
Employees’ Syndicate (L.G., July 1951, 
p. 969). 

The Board was composed of Romulus 


Beauparlant, Hull, P.Q., Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers, Avila Labelle, K.C., also of Hull, 
and Pierre Vadboncoeur, Montreal, who 
were appointed on the nominations of 
the company and union respectively. 

The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced herewith. 
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The Board sat at the Hull Court House, 
Hull District, Quebec, on the Ist of June, 
1951, and again on the 26th, 27th and 28th 
of June, 1951, and on the 6th, 7th, 9th 
and 10th of July to hear the evidence. 
The Board met again on the 11th, 12th, 
13th and 14th of July, 1951, for consulta- 
tion and to draw up its report. 

A copy of the collective agreement, 
recommended by this Board, is attached to 
the Report. 

Following are the majority decisions or 
the decisions of the Chairman concerning 
the disputed clauses of the draft agree- 
ment submitted to the Board, as well as 
a brief report on the supporting reasons. 


Clause 1 (c): 


The Board unanimously struck out 
Clause 1 (c) of the draft agreement 
submitted by the Union, considering it 
useless, indefinite and liable to cause 
disputes. 

Clause 3: 

The Chairman and the employer’s 


nominee reject the fully closed shop clause 
requested by the Union. They recommend 
that the clause read as follows:— 


Any employee who is a member of 
the Union on July 10, 1951, or who 
becomes a member after that date, must, 
as a condition of the maintenance of 
his’ employment, continue to be a 
member for the duration of the agree- 
ment, 

considering that it gives sufficient protec- 
tion to the Union under the circumstances. 


The Union nominee dissents. 


Clause 4: 

The check-off clause suggested by the 
Union was unanimously adopted by the 
Board, which saw no disadvantage in it 
for any of the parties and considers it fair 
and useful. 


Clause 6: 
The decision concerning this 
also unanimous. 


clause 1s 


Paragraph (a), as 
Union, is accepted. 

Paragraphs (b) and (c) are replaced by 
the following paragraphs: 

(b) Each employee shall be entitled to 
one complete week’s vacation with pay 
after one year of service. After the 
second year of service he shall be 
entitled to two additional days’ vacation 
with pay. And so on for the following 
years, up to two weeks’ vacation with 
pay per year. These vacations are 
compulsory and must be taken in the 
vear. 


submitted by. the 
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(c) The wage rate paid during any 
employee’s vacation shall be based on 
that employee’s regular wage rate. 


Clause 7: 
As amended, is unanimously accepted 
by the parties. 


Clause 9: 

The Board unanimously rejects the last 
sentence of this clause, which reads: 
“These holidays shall be compulsory”. 


Clause 20: 

The Chairman recommends the follow- 
ing increases for Drivers :— 

(a) First six months, 10 cents an hour, 
that is 70 cents an hour. 

(b) Second six months, 10 cents an hour, 
that is 75 cents an hour. 

(c) One to two years, 15 cents an hour, 
that is 88 cents an hour. 

(d) After two years, 15 cents an hour, 
that is 92 cents an hour. 

The employer’s and the Union nominees 
dissent. 

The employer’s party pleaded inability 
to pay, but the Chairman did not con- 
sider this evidence sufficiently conclusive. 
Moreover, he felt that the drivers were 
eetting a lower wage than they should. 
He considered the increase in the cost of 
living and the requirements of reasonable 
remuneration having regard to the respon- 
sibilities of the work. 

We note a rather unusual incident: the 
Union party, through its attorney, Mr. 
Albert Cété, presented a motion to have 
the original wage request made by the 


Union replaced by a request for a general 


wage increase of 35 cents an hour instead 
of 20 per cent. 


Clause 22: 
As amended, 1s 
by the parties. 


unanimously accepted 


Clause 25: 

The Chairman and the Union nominee 
are of the opinion that the clause sug- 
gested by the Union with regard to over- 
time is justified. 

The employer’s nominee dissents. 


Clause 27: 

Considering that the causes for dismissal 
mentioned in this clause could, at least in 
some cases, give rise to suspension rather 
than dismissal, according to the degree of 
seriousness of the case, the Board unani- 
mously decided to accept this clause as 
suggested by the Union. 

The Board also decided that the sen- 
tence “These clauses are not limiting” 
should be inserted in this clause before 
the last sentence. 


Clause 29: 

The Board unanimously decided to 
approve the request made by the Union 
for a wage increase for apprentices and 
journeymen. 

The Board was, however, divided with 
regard to the wages to be paid to 
mechanics and body and fender repairmen. 
The Chairman then decided to recommend 
the following scale :— 


An Hour 
Supervising mechanics ........ $1.10 
Ley .class*anechaniess lect:. fein. 0.96 
nd class “mechanitsy,ace.<. . it 0.86 
Body and fender repairmén.... 0.96 


This represents a general increase of 10 
cents an hour. 

The employer’s and the Union nominees 
dissent. 


Clause 36: 

Retroactivity. The Chairman and the 
Union nominee agree in thinking that the 
agreement to be concluded between the 
two parties should be retroactive to the 
Ist of April, 1951, except for the payment 
of overtime, retroactive to the Ist of June, 
1951. 

The emplover’s nominee dissents. 

In Testimony Whereof the members of 
this Board have signed at Hull, Hull 
District, Quebec, on the 14th day of July, 
1951, subject to all reserves mentioned in 
the minority reports of the employer’s and 
Union nominees. 

(Sgd.) RomuLtus BEAUPARLANT, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Avita LABELLE, 
Employer's Nominee. 

(Sgd.) Pierre VADBONCOEUR, 
Union Nominee. 


(TRANSLATION ) 


Collective Labour Agreement 
between 


The Hull City Transport Ltd., hereinafter 
called “The Company” 


and 
The Hull City Transport Employees’ 
Syndicate, hereinafter called “The 
Syndicate”. 


The parties have agreed as follows:— 


PART ONE 


GENERAL CLAUSES 
Sec. 1—Aims and Object: 
(a) This agreement aims at employee 
security, at regulating the relations between 
the Company and the Syndicate so as to 


insure respect of social justice and peace 
between employer and employees and to 
establish just and equitable conditions for 
both parties to the agreement. 

(b) The Company agrees to treat its 
employees with due consideration. The 
Syndicate agrees to give full co-operation 
to the Company in encouraging its mem- 
bers to work loyally and honestly. 

Sec. 2—Union Recognition: 

The Company recognizes the Syndicate 
in accordance with the certificate granted 
it on December 16, 1949, by the Canada 
Labour Relations Board. 

Sec. 3—Union Shop: 

All employees who are members of the 
Syndicate on July 10, 1951, or who subse- 
quently become members, shall remain 
members during the life of the agreement, 
as a condition of the maintenance of their 
employment. 


Sec. 4—Check-off: 

Upon written individual authorization to 
the Company by an employee to deduct 
his union dues, amounting to $1 a month, 
the Company agrees to make such deduc- 
tions and to send the amount each month 
to the office of the Syndicate, 175 Eddy St., 
Hull. Such an authorization shall be 
irrevocable during the life of the present 
agreement. The Syndicate shall advise the 
Company two months in advance of any 
change in dues. ’ 


Sec. 5—EHmployees Affected: 

Employees covered by this agreement and 
eligible for membership in the Syndicate 
include all employees, namely: drivers and 
garage workers, with the exception of fore- 
men, inspectors and dispatchers, office staff 
and other supervisory personnel. 


Sec. 6—Vacations: 

(a) Employees having less than twelve 
months’ service with the Company shall 
have a half day’s vacation with pay for 
each month worked. 

(b) Each employee shall be entitled to 
one complete week’s vacation with pay 
after one year’s service. After the second 
vear of service he shall be entitled to two 
additional days’ vacation with pay. And so 
on for the following years, up to two 
weeks’ vacation with pay per year. These 
vacations are compulsory and must be 
taken in the year. 

(c) The wage rate paid during any 
employee’s vacation shall be based on that 
employee's regular wage rate. 


Sec. 7—Illness, Growp Insurance: 
The Company agrees to deduct from the 
wage of any emplovee who authorizes it 
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to do so, the monthly premium for any 
group sickness insurance plan which the 
employees have chosen collectively. 


Sec. 8—Special Holidays: 

Any employee may be absent from work, 
without any reduction of his pay, for a 
period not exceeding three (3) days, in 
case of the death of one of his immediate 
relatives (father, mother, brother, sister, 
wife and child). This is computed on the 
basis of an eight-hour day. 


Sec. 9—Weekly Holiday: 

Once a week there must be a holiday 
(one day in seven), and at least once a 
month this holiday must be given on 
Sunday. 


Sec. 10—Employees’ Files: 

The Company agrees to show each 
employee his file once a month. This 
employee may be accompanied by the 
business agent of the Syndicate. The file 
must then be initialled by the employee. 


Sec. 11—Promotion or Dismissal for 
Lack of Work: 

In case of promotion or dismissal, when 
skill is equal, seniority shall prevail. When 
skill and seniority are equal, family obliga- 
tions shall be taken into consideration. 
The fact that an employee refuses a 
promotion shall not constitute a reason 
for dismissal. 


Sec. 12—Seniority: 

(a) Four months of continuous service 
following employment are needed so that 
the seniority of an employee may be recog- 
nized, and after that period, his seniority 
right will be established from the date of 
employment. 

(b) If several employees enter the 
service of the Company on the same day, 
their seniority shall be determined by 
drawing lots on the day they enter. 

(c) Employees on authorized leave of 
absence shall not lose their seniority. 


See. 13—Absence Because of Union Duties: 

Leave of absence without pay will be 
granted to the delegates or official repre- 
sentatives of the Union so that they may 
fulfil their duties; however, they must 
notify the Company forty-eight (48) hours 
in advance of their expected absence. Such 
absence shall not be for more than eight (8) 
days at a time. 


Sec. 14—Posting of Notices: 

The Union shall be free to post notices 
of meetings in the drivers’ room; no other 
notice may be posted without the Com- 
pany’s previous consent. 
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Sec. 15—Seniority Rank: 

The employees’ seniority list shall be 
posted twice a year, namely: on the Ist of 
May and on the 1st of November. 


Sec. 16—Labour Relations Committee: 
Within thirty days after the signing of 
the present agreement, a committee known 
as the Labour Relations Committee shall 
be set up to ensure the proper functioning 
of the present agreement, to settle dis- 
putes amicably and to discuss possible 
improvements. The Committee shall con- 
sist of an equal number of members: three 
representatives shall be appointed by the 


Company and three others by _ the 
Syndicate; one of the latter (a per- 
manent member) shall be the business 


agent and the other two shall be elected 
by the Syndicate. This Committee shall 
sit when requested by one or other of the 
parties. 

The names of the official representatives 
of the Syndicate shall be sent by letter to 
the Company, and the Company shall do 
likewise with regard to the Syndicate. 


Sec. 17—Settlement of Grievances: 

If any dispute should arise between an 
employee and the Company, there shall be 
no suspension of work, but the two parties 
to the present shall honestly endeavour to 
settle it immediately in accordance with 
the following procedure :— 


1. The employee concerned shall, either 
alone or accompanied by a representative 
of the Syndicate, submit his case directly 
to his superintendent. 

2. If a settlement is not reached within 
three (3) days, the employee or the repre- 
sentative of the employees shall submit 
the case in writing or orally to the manager 
of the Company or to any other person 
whom he may appoint to represent him. 

3. If a settlement is not reached within 
three (3) days, the case shall be submitted 
to arbitration in conformity with the 
procedure set forth in Section 18 of the 
present agreement. 

4. If, according to the final decision, the 
accusations were unfounded, they shall be 
removed from the file; if the employee has 
been suspended or dismissed, he shall be 
returned to his former position and paid for 
the time lost. 

See. 18—Arbitration of Disagreements: 

In case of a disagreement arising from 
the interpretation or from the violation of 
the present agreement, the employees shall 
keep on working and the dispute shall be 
decided in accordance with the following 
procedure :— 

(a) The question shall be submitted to 
a Committee of three (3) persons within 


seventy-two (72) hours, one of these 
persons representing the Company, another 
the Syndicate, and the third (8rd) chosen 
after consultation between the other two 
(2). The decision of the majority of this 
Committee shall be final and without 
appeal. 


(b) If the persons representing the 
Company and the Syndicate cannot come 
to an understanding concerning the choice 
of the third (8rd) member of the Com- 
mittee, the latter shall be chosen by 
drawing lots from a list made up of an 
equal number of persons, that is ten (10), 
chosen by the Company and the Syndicate 
within two (2) months of the signing of 
the present agreement. The persons chosen 
must be accepted by the two parties. 


Sec. 19—Leave Without Pay: 


When a driver is given leave without pay 
for a definite period, notice thereof shall 
be given on the board in the drivers’ room, 
and in such cases the employee shall not 
lose his seniority. 


PART TWO 


CLAUSES PECULIAR TO DRIVERS 
Sec. 20—Wage Scale: 


An Hour 
ia eLhe: first: six, months teeeea $0.70 
(b) From six months to a year. 0.75 
Ce ONG, LO Win VOCALS sho o oiboe-vys 0.88 
UG ALLER, LWOs VEATS. wc. <xsnns <5 0.92 


Sec. 21—Supplies: 
The Company agrees to supply all drivers 
with the following :— 
Every year: 
(a) a summer cap and a winter cap; 
(b) four shirts; 
(c) two ties; 
(d) one tunic and one pair of trousers. 
Under no circumstances shall the wear- 
ing of a uniform be compulsory. 


Sec. 22—Booking: 

There shall be two official bookings per 
year, that is on the Ist of May and on 
the 1st of November. When a driver has 
chosen his work, he must keep it for the 
current booking period. 

If a regular employee chooses to become 
a spare man, he must stay a spare man 
until the next booking, and if, during that 
period, a regular driver leaves the Com- 
pany, the first of the real spare men shall 
be given the opportunity of becoming a 
regular driver and of taking that route. 

Under special circumstances the Com- 
pany reserves the right to change the 
booking temporarily. 


The booking shall be posted in the 
drivers’ room fifteen (15) days before it 
comes into effect. The Labour Relations 
Committee shall have the right to make 
any suggestion on this subject within the 
said fifteen (15) days. However, the final 
decision concerning any question with 
regard to booking remains at the discretion 
of the superintendent. 


Sec. 23—Routes: 


Routes shall be chosen by order of 
seniority, openly, by group, and shall be 
posted one week before the booking. 


Sec. 24—Inspection: 


The money shall be checked in the Com- 
pany’s office or in a private automobile. 


Sec. 25—Hours of Work: 


The regular working week shall be fifty- 
four (54) hours, that is nine (9) hours a 
day for six (6) days. Time and a half for 
overtime. 


Sec. 26—Company Rules: 


Employees shall be governed by the rules 
contained in the Company Rule Book or 
in the book of Bulletins which must be 
signed by all employees within forty-eight 
(48) hours following their publication. 
The said rules shall be in force unless they 
are opposed to the laws of the country, or 
to the spirit and the letter of the present 
agreement. 


Sec. 27—Causes for Suspension or 
Dismissal: 

Being under the influence of liquor 
during working hours. Theft, destruction 
through negligence of Company property, 
drinking in the bus, accidents due to care- 
lessness. Discourtesy to passengers, drink- 
ing while in uniform, in public places, 
taking passengers for less than the regular 
price, absence from work without leave or 
notice, or not having the total amount of 
money advanced by the Company. These 
reasons are not limiting. Any dismissal 
or suspension shall be subject to the pro- 
cedure for the Settlement of Grievances 
set forth in Sections 17 and 18. 


Sec. 28—Accidents: 
(Cancelled.) 


CLAUSES PECULIAR TO GARAGE WORKERS 
Sec. 29 Wages: 


Mechanics An Hour 
Supervising mechanics ....... $1.10 
Ist class mechanics: ao.) ss 0.96 
2nd class mechanics.......... 0.86 
Body and fender repairmen.. 0.96 


Apprentices 


Letrry Car Oe a eee eee eee ae 0.60 
DING EV CRY ere ohne aera 0.66 
Srdsyean 2. ees 2. ee eee oe ae 0.72 
WaAbOUTEersts Ursa eee eee 0.72 


Sec. 30—Supplics: 

The Company agrees to supply all garage 
workers with two pairs of overalls per year, 
cleaning to be paid for by the Company. 


Sec, 31—Promotion: 


If a position becomes permanently 
vacant, it shall be posted so that employees 
may know about it and apply for it if they 
are interested. However, the provisions of 
the “Seniority” clause of the present agree- 
ment must be observed. 


Sec. 32—Acerdents: 

If an employee has an accident at work 
and has to stop working before the day is 
over, he shall be paid for that day as 
though he had worked all day. 


Sec. 33—Hours of Work: 

The regular working week is 48 hours, 
consisting of eight (8) hours per day, per 
shift, namely— 


(a) 8:00am. to. 2:00 pan: 
(b) 4.00 p.m. to 12.00 a.m. (midnight) 
(c) 12.00 a.m. (midnight) to 8.00 a.m. 


However, by mutual agreement between 
the superintendent and the employees, 
these hours of work may be changed. 


Sec. 34—Rest Period: 

At the discretion of the superintendent 
as to the time, employees may take a rest 
period of fifteen (15) minutes every morn- 
ing and fifteen (15) minutes every after- 
noon. 


Pak, [SEOUR 


Sec. 35—Duration of the Agreement: 


The present agreement shall be in effect 
from the Ist of April, 1951, until the Ist of 
April, 1952, except for the payment of 
overtime, which shall be retroactive to the 
Ist of June, 1951. 


Thereafter, it shall be renewed automati- 
cally for one year unless one of the parties 
advises the other in writing of its inten- 
tion of modifying or repealing it not more 
than sixty (60) days nor less than thirty 


(30) days before the expiration of the 
present agreement. 

Medea andaciened sin. gasses copies, 
aGeELUlleGhis a auctee okt. CLIO aerate teats 


nineteen hundred and fifty-one (1951). 
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The Hull City Transport Employees’ 
Syndicate. 
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Bus Owners’ Association of the 
Province of Quebec. 
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(TRANSLATION ) 


Minority Report 

As a member of this Board, I respect- 
fully submit the following report: 

After hearing the various witnesses pro- 
duced both by the Syndicate and by the 
Company, allow me to report to you on 
the dissidence concerning Sections 20, 25, 
29 and 35 of the agreement, which relate 
to the wages of drivers and garage 
employees as well as to the payment of 
overtime and the retroactivity of the 
agreement. 

The Syndicate, which had first requested 
a general increase in wages of 20 per cent 
for drivers and garage employees, then 
asked, in an amendment, for a general 
increase of $0.35 an hour. 

The Company, on the other hand, at the 
time of the conciliation, offered an in- 
crease of $208 a year, averaging $0.074 
an hour for drivers and mechanics, leaving 
to the Syndicate the privilege of distrib- 
uting this increase as it wished among the 
different classes of employees. 

The union party insisted on the need 
for employees to earn a vital wage, but 
it proceeded by comparisons, producing 
different collective agreements concerning 
the lumber, paper and construction indus- 
tries, municipal employees and public ané 
private transportation companies. 


The employer’s party, on the other hand, 
pleaded inability to pay a wage higher 
than it was offering; in support of this 
claim, it stated that the Company had 
been in existence scarcely 4 years, that 
it had serious competition from the 
Ottawa Transportation Commission and the 
Gatineau Bus, that its past operations had 
caused it a heavy deficit and that even 
with an increase in rates it could not, 
because of the limited number of its 
clients and the restrictions imposed upon 
it by the Quebee Transportation Board, 
foresee a sufficient increase in revenue to 
enable it to agree to the request of the 
Syndicate. It is true that the cost of living 
has increased considerably and that a revi- 
sion of wages for both drivers and garage 
employees is imperative. I take the liberty 
of submitting a general increase of $250 
per year, giving an average of $0.086 an 
hour per employee, and leaving the 
Syndicate free to distribute the _ total 
amount among the 112 employees who are 
union members in accordance with what- 
ever classes it may think fit'to set up. Of 
course the Company will also have to 
increase the wages of its 18 other employees 
who are not members of the Syndicate by 
the same amount, which will mean an 
annual increase of $32,500 in its expenses 
for wages, plus vacations and overtime. In 
my opinion, this is the most the Company 
can pay. 

According to the scale suggested by the 
Chairman of the Board, and taking into 
account the fact that there are at present 
15 drivers who have been employed for less 
than six months, 17 from six months to a 
year, 7 from one to two years, 36 for more 
than two years, 37 garage employees and 18 
other employees who are not subject to 
the agreement, the total increase in wages 
to be paid by the Company would be 
$43,770.40. Finally, if all the employees 
were given an increase of $0.35 an hour 
as requested by the Syndicate, the annual 
increase in wages would be $58,793.20. 

“Enlightened labour should not proceed 
to exact what it can in the way of wage 
increases without regard to the condition 
of the business which employs it. Under 
certain conditions a union may be well 
advised to accept a lesser wage, with con- 
tinuity of employment, rather than to 
Insist on a higher wage, which may 
threaten that continuity” (L.G., Volume 50, 
GN spa 832)): 


In my opinion, the comparisons made 
by the Syndicate in so far as the paper, 


lumber or construction industries are con- 
cerned, or the situation of municipal 
employees, do not apply to a business like 
that of the Hull City Transport. 

The first category can, in order to make 
up for wage increases, raise the price of 
its products or the cost of construction or. 
claim a special rate from the people; as 
a matter of fact, this has actually taken 


place. As for transportation companies 
such: as the ‘Toronto and the Ottawa 
Transportation Commissions, they have 


enormous deficits to meet each year, which 
the people must then make up by means 
of an increase in taxes. 

In the case of the Gatineau Bus, this 
company has been established for a number 
of years now and carries on interurban 
transport, while the great number of miles 
covered brings in a much higher revenue 
than that of the’ City Transport. 

In the case of the Hull City Transport, 
there is no question of expansion, and its 
source of revenue is limited to the number 
of people it serves, which is more or less 
constant and not-likely to increase very 
much. 

Moreover, the fact that the Ottawa street- 
cars go right into the heart. of the City of 
Hull to pick up passengers whom they 
take anywhere in Ottawa, either directly 
or with a transfer, places the Hull City 
Transport Company in a situation much 
inferior to that of a similar company in a 
city of the same size. Because of its 
geographical situation, the Hull City Trans- 
port, in order to..be able to,.meet the 
competition to a certain extent, has to have 
rates lower than those of the Ottawa Trans- 
portation Commission. Now it was not 
until December 1950 that this latter organ- 
ization increased its rates from $0.06! to 
$0.085. In view of the present situation, 
the Hull City Transport has applied to the 
Transportation Board to increase its rates 
from $0.05 to $0.064 in order to still keep 
them lower than the Ottawa rates and thus 
prevent too great a reduction in the number 
of its passengers. 

It was admitted in evidence that since 
its foundation the Company has not paid 
any dividends to its shareholders, has not 
set up any reserve fund to provide for the 
payment of the capital borrowed or for 
depreciation, obsolescence, ete. In _addi- 
tion, it paid last year to its employees, 
without any contribution from them, the 
amount of $14,500 to its drivers or their 
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families for medical aid and other services 
of a social nature. In this respect, in view 
of Clause 7 of the collective agreement 
relating to sickness insurance, I would 
recommend that the Company stop incur- 
ring these expenses, since it does not possess 
the necessary means. 

It was also admitted in evidence that, if 
the cost of living has increased for drivers 
and garage employees, the cost of main- 
tenance and upkeep of the buses has also 
increased greatly since 1947. 

As for overtime, because of the financial 
position of the Company and its inability 
to pay more, I respectfully submit that 
after 60 hours’ work in the same week the 
employees should receive time and a half. 

In view of the offers made by the Com- 
pany and the Syndicate’s refusal to accept 
them, in view of the Company’s inability 
to pay from funds which it does not possess, 
and also in view of the fact that the 
Syndicate based its evidence in part on 
future revenue which will be obtained 
through an increase in rates, I respectfully 
submit that the present agreement should 
come into force and effect' on the Ist of 
June, 1951. 


Hu lye i 95 le 
Respectfully yours, 


(Sgd.) AvitA LABELLE, 
Employer’s Nominee. 


(TRANSLATION ) 


Dispute Between: 


The Hull City Transport Limited 
and the 
Hull City Transport Employees’ Syndicate. 


Report of the Union Nominee: 


To the Hon. Minister oF LABour, 
Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Mr. MINISTER— 

I wish to submit the following considera- 
tions with regard to the arbitration which 
took place at Huli between the Hull City 
Transport Limited and the Hull City 
Transport Employees’ Syndicate. 

Clause 3—Union security: 

My colleagues felt that they should reject 
the fully closed shop requested by the 
Syndicate and maintain the 1950 clause. 


Now the necessity for full union security 
is particularly evident in the case of the 
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Hull City Transport. As a matter of fact, 
it was proved that in 1950 only 43 of the 
70 drivers had worked a complete year. 
There is a very considerable, even an 
excessive turnover in this company. There 
is no need to insist on the effects of such 
a phenomenon on a union. It should also 
be noted that the pronounced paternalistic 
tendencies of the company give rise to very 
serious possibilities of instability for the 
Syndicate, and this aspect of the problem 
is not unimportant. 

Union security was more essential in this 
company than in the great majority of 
concerns, in my opinion. This being so, 
the statistics furnished as evidence, showing 
the very high number of concerns which 
have full security as their form of union 
security (closed shop and fully closed 
shop), were most eloquent. The Syndicate’s 
demand should have been granted in this 
matter. 


Clause 20—Drivers’ Wages: 


The company pleaded inability to pay 
but did not prove this inability. The 
Chairman stressed the fact, in the report 
of the Board, that the evidence provided 
in this respect was insufficient. He did not 
specify that the insufficiency in question 
was principally due to one fact: failure to 
produce a balance-sheet, but it is evident 
that this omission was the direct and essen- 
tial cause of the insufficiency of this 
evidence. 


Now, failing to produce such a balance- 
sheet in court, the company could have 
done so in chambers, before the three 
members of the Board, which would have 
done away with the danger or the disad- 
vantage of having its figures made known 
to the general public. It did not do this, 
although it was very well acquainted with 
this procedure since it used the same pro- 
cedure in connection with certain bits of 
evidence filed before the Board in chambers. 

The proof of inability to pay is, after 
all, too serious, and offers too great a 
weapon to the employer’s party against the 
workers for it to be accepted without any 
authentic document to support it. Such 
would appear, moreover, to be the definite 
tendencies of jurisprudence. 


Then again, admitting before courts of 
arbitration and boards of conciliation 
evidence which is only half done and opens 


the door to all sorts of conjecture, leads 
these courts and boards to fall into the 
habit of pronouncing judgment on very 
indefinite items, which, in practice, pro- 
duces the following effect: they grant a 
little to one party and a little to the other 
in accordance with some kind of inadmis- 
sible distributive process. 

As far as the present case is concerned, 
comparisons showed that the _ drivers’ 
wages were much lower than those paid in 
the district (even to labourers) or those 
paid in other cities of the same size as 
Hull for the same type of work. There 
was therefore a twofold balance to be 
restored: one resulting from the lower 
rate of wages the employees of this com- 
pany are receiving, and the other from 
the enormous increase in the cost of living. 
Even if the doctrine of the vital wage is 
not taken into account, the increases sug- 
gested by the Chairman do not restore 
the balance, not by any means, especially 
when one considers the great number of 
hours these employees have to work 
regularly. 

A fact which seemed important to me, 
and in glaring contradiction with the claim 
of inability to pay, the company could, in 
all probability, have increased its fares in 
1949. In particular, it would certainly have 
had every advantage, and it could have 
increased them in January 1951, right after 
the Ottawa Electric increase. It did not 
do so. I assert that the employees should 
not in any way have to suffer from the 
consequences of such a conception of the 
administration. 


For these reasons I therefore suggest, 
even making a big concession, increases of 
17 to 20 cents according to the drivers’ 
seniority and in accordance with a scale 
including the categories mentioned in the 
1950 agreement. 


I shall add one remark. If the low 
wages paid by this company are the result 
of relative financial weakness, perhaps a 
study of the question should be under- 
taken right away with a view to preparing 
the way for the possible municipalization 
of this public service which is essential to 
the people, in order that the employees 


of the said service may be assured in - 


future of a vital family wage, for in no 
case should employees have to assume 
the cost of carrying on a public service . . 


Section 29—Wages of mechanics and body 
and fender repairmen: 


The same observations as above are 
indicated in the present case. 


The report of the Board recommends 
a lower wage increase than that recom- 
mended for drivers. This, it would seem, 
depreciates the mechanic’s function, in the 
process of increasing wages, with respect 
to the function of the driver; in other 
words, it reduces the margin of wages 
between these two classes of employees. 

Now not only should the _ increase 
requested be equal, but it should be 
slightly higher, if the proportion is to be 
maintained. 

It should also be noted that the wages 
of City Transport mechanics are lower 
than any with respect to those paid in 
the district and in other cities comparable 
to Hull. 

For these reasons, and others mentioned 
above, I recommend increases of 18 to 20 
cents for the three classes of mechanics 
and 20 cents for body and fender repair- 
men. 


Section 35—Retroactivity: 

I have made a compromise by accept- 
ing incomplete retroactivity (see report of 
the Board) with regard to regular wages. 
In spite of this compromise, which seemed 
right to me at a certain point in the 
sittings, I wish to state that, in principle, 
a new collective agreement should come 
into effect when the preceding one expires, 
save for exceptional cases, when it would 
be up to the court to decide just how 
serious the circumstances were. This rule 
should be firmly established, and nothing 
should be done to the contrary without 
an excellent reason. A fairly large amount 
to be paid retroactively always impresses 
a court, which is inclined to compromise 
(especially when medium-sized businesses 
are concerned), thus obeying a spirit of 
compromise the very clear effect of which 
is in general to delay the evolution of 
social right and of economic structures. 

It is, moreover, logical that the solution 
of a dispute should be retroactive to the 
date of expiration of the old agreement, 
since the latter has been denounced. 

These principles would apply very well 
in the case of the City Transport, since 
the wages were so low that they were in 
reality very far behind the normal rate. 
It would therefore not have been super- 
fluous to have corrected this situation as 
fully as possible, but this was not done. 

Made at Montreal on July 18, 1951. 

(Sgd.) Pirrre VADBONCOEUR, 
Union Nominee. 
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REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Canadian Marconi Company, 


and 


Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, Canadian Mareoni System, 


Division Number 59. 


Your Conciliation Board herein met at 
Montreal on Tuesday, the 29th day of 
May, 1951, with all members of the board 
present. 

Present on behalf of the Union were the 
following: Messrs. J. N. A. Blouin 
(General Chairman), William MacKay 
(Eastern District Chairman), H. Johnson 
(Great Lakes Chairman) and Archie 
Murchie (International Representative). 

Present on behalf of the Company were 
the following: Messrs. Arthur Wilkins 
(Manager Marine Division), R. E. Foreman 
(Supervisor Marine Services) and A. R. 
Finlayson (Manager Personnel Relations). 

The following matters are in dispute in 
this conciliation, namely :— 

1. Work Week. 

2. Wages. 

3. Allowance for Transportation. 

4. Rentals for Company-owned dwellings. 
1. Work Week: 

We recommend no change in the present 
hours of work. 

2. Wages: 

We recommend in favour of an increase 
in wages of fifteen per cent (15%) retro- 
active to the Ist day of April last. 

We also recommend that the contract 
be amended by a clause to provide that 
for every one-half point or nearest one- 
half point increase in the Cost-of-Living 
Index, as published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, there shall be an 
adjustment to the salary scale of 70 cents 
per month, or in other words, $1.40 per 
full point. Such adjustments shall be made 
every three months commencing at Ist July 
1951 and the base shall be the Cost-of- 
Living figure as published by the Bureau 
of Statistics on or about 4th April 1951, 
which figure is understood to be 181-8. 
To illustrate the manner in which this 
adjustment is intended to operate, suppose 
that as of 1st July the cost-of-living index 
figure is 185-3, or an increase of 3-5 over 
the figure as of the beginning of April; 
then commencing with the first pay day 
in July, the salary scale in every class 
shall be increased by $4.90 per month, 
being 3-5 times $1.40. Again, suppose that 
as of ist July the cost-of-living index 
figure is 184-6, or an increase of 2-8 over 
the figure at the beginning of April, then 
salaries for July and the three succeeding 
months shall be increased by $4.20, being 
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On June 14, 1951, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation appointed to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 


Canadian Marconi Company and_ the 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, Cana- 
dian Marconi System, Division No. 59 
(L.G., July, 1951, p. 969), The Board was 
composed of His Honour Judge A. 
Cochrane, Brampton, Ont., Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendations of the other two mem- 
bers, Charles N. Knowles, Montreal, and 
Drummond Wren, Toronto, who were 
appointed on the nominations of the com- 


pany and union respectively. The text 
of the Board’s report is reproduced 
herewith. 


Da 


three points (as against the actual increase 
of 2-8 points) at $1.40 per point. It is to 
be understood that adjustments shall be 
made only every three months and that 
such adjustments shall not be retroactive } 
also that rates of pay for overtime shall 
not be affected in any way. 


3. Allowance for Transportation: 


The Union asked for an allowance for 
daily transportation expenses, or provision 
for transportation to and from certain 
stations where ordinary street-car or bus 
service is not available. An allowance of 
six cents per mile was suggested by the 
Union and this suggested amount was 
acceptable to the Company, provided how- 
ever that their wage offer was accepted 
by the Union. Although the wage offer 
was not accepted we recommend in favour 
of the Union request for an allowance 
of six cents per mile for transportation 
expenses. 


4. Rentals for Company-owned Dwellings: 


We recommend payment of rentals for 
company-owned houses as follows: namely 
¢90 per month for new houses and $12 
per month for old houses. What are “new” 
houses and what are “old” houses has not 
been defined, but it is apparent that the 
parties will have no difficulty in deciding 
this matter. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Brampton this 6th day of 
June, A.D. 1951. 

(Sgd.) A. Cocurane (Judge), 
Charman. 

(Sgd.) C. N. KNOWLES, 
Employer's Nominee. 

(Sgd.) DrumMMOoND WREN, 
Union Nominee. 





Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 


tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. <A 
number of those recently received are 
summarized below. 


Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc., are summarized in a separate article 
following this. 


Manufacturing 


Vegetable Foods 


MOontTREAL, P.Q.—StT. LAwrENCE Sugar 
REFINERIES, LIMITED, AND BAKERY AND 
CONFECTIONERY WORKERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF AMERICA, LOCAL 333. 

Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1951, to February 29, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. 

Hours: the standard work day shall be 
10 hours and the standard work week 50 
hours. Overtime: time and one-half for 
work in excess of the established work day 
and the established work week and for work 
on Thanksgiving Day; double time for work 
performed on Sundays (except by shift 
workers who receive equivalent time off) 
and on 8 specified paid holidays (previous 
agreement provided for 6 paid holidays). 
Overtime work shall be divided as equitably 
as practical among employees performing a 
similar class of work. 

Vacations with pay: every employee shall 
be entitled to a period, not to exceed 2 
weeks’ duration, of one-half day for each 


full calendar month of continuous service 
prior to July 1, 1950. 
Hourly wage rates for certain classes, 


effective February 3, 1951: raw sugar shed 
and raw sugar house—loaders, winch men, 
cutters, dumpers, sweeper, labourers $1.01; 


mingler attendants $1.03; telfer operators 
51.03 and $1.04; treating tank attendants, 
Johnson press attendants, sugar sampler 


$1.04; centrifugal operators, scale man $1.06: 
char house—liquor gallery attendants $1.15, 
assistant $1.09; filter head attendants, char 
pullers $1.07; buggy floor attendants, kiln 
attendants $1.02; dry char watchmen $1.03; 
packing department—storekeeper, screen and 
bin attendant $1.04; carton machine oper- 
ator $1.03; sewing machine operator $1.02; 
shaker men, pilers $1.01; packers, men $1.01, 
girls 85 cents; brand boy 88 cents; machine 
shop (8 hours per day)—machinists, steam- 
fitters, plumbers $1.26 and $1.33; tinsmith, 
pump mechanic, blacksmith $1.33; carpenters 
$1.26 and $1.28; welders $1.28 and RIL Bs} 5 
mechanics $1.13 to $1.33; lathe hands $1.26. 
Probationary employees shall be paid 5 cents 


per hour less than regular employees. The 
above rates represent an increase of 8 cents 
per hour over the previous rates. 

A night shift differential of one cent per 
hour shall be paid for work performed 
between 7 p.m. and 7 am. 

Group Welfare Plan: it is proposed that 
a Group Welfare Plan to cover sickness and 
death benefits to supersede the existing 
Group Insurance Plan and Employees’ Bene- 
fit Society, shall be inaugurated as soon as 
a plan mutually agreeable to both parties 
has been arrived at. The company agrees 
to assume the cost of the plan to the extent 
of an amount equivalent to 13 cents per hour 
per employee. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Textiles and Clothing 


Toronto, On’T—THE Sportswear MAanv- 
FACTURERS DIVISION OF THE Dress 
MANUFACTURERS’ GUILD oF ‘Toronto, 
INC, AND THE INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ 
GARMENT WoRKERS’ UNION, LocAL 199 
(SPORTSWEAR). 

Agreement to be in effect from January 
2, 1951 to December 31, 1953, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. Hither party shall have the right 
to request a revision of the provisions 
respecting wages and hours at the end of 
each calendar year. 

Union security: an employer shall employ, 
or retain in his employ, to perform certain 
specified operations only union members. in 
good standing, directed to him by the union. 
If the union is unable to supply such 
workers, as an employer may require, within 
48 hours, the employer may employ non- 
union members. The latter must, if skilled, 
become members of the union; if unskilled, 
they must join the union within 2 months 
of their employment. 

Check-off: all employers will deduct from 
the wages of their union employees the 
weekly dues and assessments and remit same 
to the union. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime, not to exceed 8 
hours in any one week and 2 hours in any 
one day, may be worked on the first 4 days 
of any week after the regular hours of work. 
However, no overtime shall be worked in 
any craft or operation so long as union 
members engaged in such craft or operation 
are unemployed or so long as there are 
facilities or space available for additional 
employees and the union is able to supply 
such employees. The overtime rate of pay 
shall be time and one-half (previously 
straight time for the first 4 hours and time 
and one-half thereafter). Whenever there 
is not sufficient work for all employees, all 
available work in the shop, other than 
samples, shall be divided equally among all 
the employees properly engaged in the work. 
No work shall be done on 5 specified holi- 
days, 3 of which are paid holidays. 

Rest period: during each afternoon 
employees will be granted a 15-minute period 
of rest. 


Vacation pay: employees shall be granted 
vacation pay in the amount of 2 per cent 
of their annual earnings. 

Wage scale: immediately after the signing 
of the agreement a wage committee of 10 
persons, 5 to represent the employers and 5 
the union, shall be appointed to establish a 
wage scale which is to prevail in the indus- 
try and which shall constitute part of the 
agreement. Only one system of work, 
either piece-work or week-work, shall prevail 
in any one craft of any factory. An employer 
desiring to vary the system of work for 
any craft may do so only with the consent 
of the union, such consent not to be unrea- 
sonably withheld. No homework is to be 
permitted without the consent of both 
parties and the employers agree to join with 
the union in an approach to the govern- 
ment to secure proper legislation “which will 
eliminate the evil of homework in _ the 
industry.” 

Cost-of-living bonus: the employers agree 
to pay their employees who are members of 
the union a cost-of-living bonus in the 
amount of 12 per cent of their weekly earn- 
ings, the bonus to apply to all piece-workers. 
Either party may within 30 days prior to 
May 1, or November 1, in any year give 
to the other party 30 days’ notice of a 
desire for a revision of the prevailing cost- 
of-living bonus, provided the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living index 
shows a variation of 5 points or more. No 
revision may be requested before November 
1, 1951, except in the event of an abnormal 
rise in the cost-of-living index. If the 
parties fail to agree on any adjustment in 
the bonus, the matter shall be referred to 
an impartial chairman, agreed upon by both 
parties. 

Sick fund: the employers agree to main- 
tain the Sick and Health Benefit Fund on a 
contributory basis: the employers shall con- 
tribute one per cent and the employees a 
quarter of one per cent of earnings. The 
fund is operated by a board of trustees 
composed of both parties. 

Provision is made for the settling of dis- 
putes. If the representatives of the parties 
cannot agree, any dispute will be referred 
to an impartial chairman mutually agreed 
upon, whose decision will be final. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


ONTARIO.—TWELVE PULP AND Paper Com- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND 
Paper MILL WorkKERS, THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS 


AND SEVEN OTHER UNIONS AFFILIATED 
WITH THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOUR. 


This memorandum of agreement reached 
May 18, 1951, renews the collective labour 
agreements between the above parties for 
one year, ending April 30, 1952. 

The union officials agree to recommend to 
their union members ‘“‘that they operate the 
paper mills on Sunday to the extent of pro- 
ducing additional paper tonnage equivalent 
to 12 days’ normal operations.” 

The manufacturers agree to institute the 
40-hour week with 48 hours’ pay at the 
rates that were in effect on April 30, 1951, 
whenever the necessary manpower and hous- 
ing accommodations are available and the 
required training has been completed, sub- 
ject to the following conditions: a manu- 
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facturer has the right to institute the 
40-hour week following 30 days’ notice to 
the local union; when the 40-hour week is 
instituted all hourly rates shall be increased 
20 per cent to provide 48 hours’ pay at 
April 30, 1951, rates; effective May 1, 1951, 
and until the 40-hour week is adopted, all 
eligible employees shall receive an increase 
of 14 per cent over the previous rates, with 
a minimum of 16 cents per hour; no over- 
time will be paid during the contract year 
1951-1952, except as provided in existing 
agreements. 

Whenever conditions permit, a manufac- 
turer has the right, upon 30 days’ notice, to 
institute a 44-hour work week in any mill 
or department thereof, at which time wage 
rates will be increased 174 per cent, with a 
minimum of 19 cents per hour, over the 
rates that were in effect on April 30, 1951. 

Effective May 1, 1951, an additional in- 
crease of 2 cents per hour will be paid to 
mechanical tradesmen and helpers, steam 
plant engineers, firemen and jobs requiring 
a certificate. 

One additional floating holiday will be 
given in the kraft mills on the same basis 
as agreed upon in 1949. 


Metal Products 


MonTrEAL, P.Q—R.C.A. Victor COMPANY 
LIMITED AND UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO 
AND MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
PocaLeosl: 


Agreement to be in effect from March 30, 
1951, to March 29, 1952, and for a further 
period of one year unless 60 days’ notice is 
given by either party. 

Union security: all present union members 
shall, as a condition of employment, remain 
members for the term of the agreement. All 
new employees shall join the union 15 days 
after they are employed and remain members 
for the duration of the agreement. 


Check-off: the company agrees to check-off 
union dues and initiation fees for all 
employees included in the bargaining unit. 
Such deductions shall continue during the 
term of the agreement as a condition of 
employment (modified Rand Formula). 


Hours: 8% per day Monday through Friday, 
a 433-hour week (previously 9 per day, 45 
per week). Overtime: time and one-half for 
the first 3 hours of overtime in a day and 
for work on Saturdays; double time for 
overtime in excess of 3 hours in a day and 
for work on Sundays and on 8 specified 
paid holidays. 

Rest and wash-up periods: employees will 
be allowed two 10-minute rest periods per 
shift and also 5 minutes at the end of the 
shift to put away tools and wash up. 


Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service one week, after 3 years’ 
continuous service 2 weeks and after 20 
years’ continuous service 3 weeks. Employees 
with less than one year’s service will be 


allowed one-half day for each complete 
month of service and pay equal to 2 per 
cent of total earnings while with the 
company. 


Hourly wage rates: the wage schedule is 
divided into 16 wage brackets. The starting 


rates in the various brackets range from 
924 cents for bracket “A” to $1.694 for 
bracket “S”. These rates are increased 


automatically by either 5 or 54 cents per 
hour (except rates for brackets “D”, “KH” 


and “F” where the increases vary from 0 
to 53 cents per hour) after 2, 4 and 6 
months. A further similar increase is pro- 
vided for day work operations only, based 
on merit. Thus, the hourly day work 
maximum range is from $1.13 in bracket “A” 
to $1.90 in bracket “8S”. (These rates are 
from 13 to 154 cents per hour higher than 
the previous rates.) 

Night shift differential: every hourly paid 
employee working on the night shift shall 
be paid a premium of 8 per cent of the 
employee's basic rate. 

Provision is made for the settling of dis- 
putes and seniority rights. 


PETERBOROUGH, ONT.—OUTBOARD, MARINE 
AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY OF 
CANADA LIMITED AND THE OUTBOARD 
MARINE Workers’ UNiIon, Loca 230 
(CCL). 

Agreement to be in effect from April 15, 
1951, to September 30, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 60 days’ notice, 
except that between September 1, 1951, and 
September 15, 1952, either party may re-open 
the question of hourly wage rates on 10 days’ 
notice. 

Check-off: the company is to deduct on 
behalf of the union, the regular monthly 
dues from the pay of all employees eligible 
for union membership (modified Rand 
Formula). 

Hours: for day and night shifts—43 per 
week, 5 days or nights a week; for con- 
tinuous shifts (except for firemen)—8 per 
day Monday through Friday, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of the standard hours per day or 
night and for all work on shifts starting on 
Saturdays, double time for work on shifts 
starting on Sundays and double time and 
one-half for all work on shifts starting on 
8 specified paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: one-half week after 
13 weeks of service, one week after 26 weeks 
of service, 2 weeks after 3 years’ continuous 
service and 3 weeks after 20 years’ con- 
tinuous service. For each day of unauthor- 
ized absence in excess of one day in any 
month, the company will deduct an amount 
equal to one-sixth of one week’s pay from 
the vacation pay to which the employee is 
entitled. 


Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
toolmaker, Ist class $1.66 and $1.72, 2nd 
class $1.58 and $1.65, 3rd class $1.50 and 
$1.57; tool inspector, tool prover $1.50 and 
$1.72; electricians, maintenance $1.31 and 
$1.41; carpenter $1.13 and $1.45: automatic 
machine setup and operator $1.28 and $1.58, 
helper $1.09 to $1.26; machinists (tool 
room), machine tool fitter, maintenance dies 
$1.24 and $1.58; salvage mechanic $1.18 and 
$1.66; degreaser operator, do-all saw 
(special), helper plating and alrock $1.09 
to $1.26; helper shipping department. 
janitor, labourer, machine tender $1.09 to 
$1.22; milling machine set-up and operator, 
packers, painter (spray), sand blast, varsol 
cleaners $1.07 to $1.16; boys under 18 years 
of age 88 cents to $1.14: females 88 cents 
to $1.06. The above maximum hourly rates 
(which are, where a range of rates is given, 
with a few exceptions, 2 to 8 cents per hour 
higher than the maximum automatic rates) 
are intended only for employees of the 
highest calibre for each job classification 
who are recommended by the foreman. 


Off-shift differential: a shift bonus of 7 
cents will be paid to employees on the 
second shift, which starts after 1 p.m.; those 
on the third shift, which starts at or after 
5 p.m., receive a shift bonus of 10 cents 
per hour. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


TORONTO, BRANTFORD AND Woopstock, ONT. 
—Massey Harris Company LImirep 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED 
AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCALS 439, 458 AND 636. 

Agreement to be in effect from January 
19, 1951 to January 19, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: all employees who are, or 
who may become, members of the union 
must remain dues paying members during 
the lite of the agreement. All new employees 
after 60 days’ employment shall become and 
remain dues paying members of the union 
for the life of the agreement, as a condition 
of employment. 

Check-off: the company will during the 
term of the agreement deduct initiation 
fees, ‘regular union dues and any assessments 
authorized by the union from the pay of 
union members who so authorize and remit 
same to the union. The union agrees that 
“at the Company’s option” union security 
and check-off may be suspended if at any 
time any clauses of the agreement are 
violated. 

Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week. All employees working on an 8-hour 
day, 3 shifts per day basis shall be entitled 
to a paid 20-minute lunch period. Com- 
mencing March 20, 1951, pieceworkers shall 
also receive payment for this specified lunch 
period on the basis of their guaranteed 
make-up rate of $1.19. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of the regular 
work day or the regular work week and 
for work on Saturdays and Sundays (except 
as part of the regular work week); double 
time and one-half for work on 8 specified 
paid holidays. 

Rest and wash-up periods: employees shall 
be allowed a 10-minute rest period each 
half shift and 5 minutes for washing up and 
putting away tools at the end of each half 
shift; certain employees will be allowed a 
10-minute wash-up period at the end of the 
full shift. 

Vacations with pay: one week to employees 
with 1 year’s seniority, 2 weeks to employees 
with 5 years’ seniority and 3 weeks to 
employees with 15 years’ seniority (pre- 
viously 25 years’ seniority were required for 
3 weeks). Employees with 3 months but 
less than one year of seniority shall be 
entitled to pro rata pay on the basis of 2 
per cent of their earnings up to July 1. 

Hourly wage rates are increased for all 
pieceworkers 10 cents, all common labourers 
13 cents, all skilled trades 16 cents and for 
all other day workers 11 cents (these figures 
include the 6 cent increase granted October 
20,1950). This increase brings the minimum 
starting rate for day workers to $1.14, in- 
creased to $1.16 after 30 days and to $1.19 
after 90 days and for foundry workers to 
$1.19 with no automatic increases. The 
following are hourly wage rates for certain 
classes: Toronto—die sinker Sli to S179, 
die makers $1.61 to $1.71, grinders (preci- 
sion) $1.58 to $1.69, jig and fixture makers 
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$1.54 to $1.63, automatic set-up and linemen 
$1.52 to $1.56; pattern makers, wood $1.62, 
eee $1.55; blacksmiths (toolroom), brick- 
layer $1.53 to, $1.58; steam fitter $1.42 to 
$1.58, saw filer $1 53, carpenter $1.44, mill- 
wright $1.42 to $1.53, electricians $1.32 to 
$1.53, beltmen $1.27 to $1.37; crane oper- 
ators, cement finishers $1.27 to $1.32; painter 
(maintenance) $1.22 to $1.87; clerks, oilers 
$1.22 to $1.32; tractor drivers, yak drivers 
$1.22 to $1.27; stockkeepers $1.19 to $1.22, 
labour $1.14 to $1.19. Brahtford—die sinker 
S67 \to- $1.74, die makers $156" t62 $1.71, 
moulders (specialists) $1.60 to $1.76, black- 
smith (tool) $1.52, pattern makers $1.44 to 
$1.71, grinders $1.44 to $1 .69, jig and fixture 
makers $1.45 to $1.62; bricklayers, mill- 
wrights, $1.32 to $1.48, carpenters $1.29 to 
$1.48, electricians $1.29 to $1.58, steam- 
fitters $1.32. to $1.53, painter $1.32 to $1.43, 
saw filer $1.32 to $1.37, oilers $1.27 to $1.32; 
truck drivers, yak drivers $1.22 to $1.27; 
stockkeeper $1.19 to $1.24, labour $1.14 to 
$1.19. Woodstock—carpenters, electrical 
maintenance, saw filer $1.27 to $1.32; yak 
driver, stockkeeper, shippers $1.19 to $1.22, 
labour $1.14 to $1.19. Lead hands will be 
paid 5 cents above the rate of the group 
supervised. Effective January 19, 1952, all 
employees shall receive an increase of 3 
cents per hour as an annual improvement 
factor. Commencing March 20, 1951, “all 
men pieceworkers shall be made up to a 
minimum guaranteed rate of $1.19 per hour.” 
Female employees will be paid the same rate 
as male employees, provided they attain the 
same results. 


Escalator clause: all employees covered by 
the agreement shall receive an increase of 
3 cents per hour effective March 20, 1951, 
as a cost-of-living allowance, based on the 
increase in the cost-of-living index as pub- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in March, 1951 (175-2) over the index pub- 
lished in January, 1951 (171-1). Thereafter 
adjustments will be made quarterly, using 
the cost-of-living index, as published in 
March, 1951, of 175-2 as a base: for each 
1-3 point change in the index, wages will 
be adjusted upward or downward one cent 
per hour, effective until the next adjust- 
ment date. No reduction in the allowance 
will be made if the index falls below 171-1 
(previous agreement did not contain a cost- 
of-living escalator clause). 

A night shift bonus of 5 cents per hour 
for the afternoon shift and 7 cents per hour 
for the graveyard shift will be paid, com- 
mencing March 20, 1951 (this is also a new 
provision). 

Seniority rights: employees having» more 
than 90 days and less than 12 months of 
service shall be placed on their depart- 
mental seniority list, while those having 12 
months of service, or more, shall be placed 
on the plant-wide seniority list. Seniority 
shall govern with respect to lay-offs and 
recalls and also, all other things being equal, 
to promotions and demotions. Members of 
the Plant Committee, the Insurance Com- 
mittee and union officials will be retained 
in the employ of the company in their own 
zone, notwithstanding their positions on 
the seniority lists, so long as there is 
work available which they are qualified to 


perform. 
troup Insurance Plan: the company 
agrees to double the contribution it made 


to the Group Insurance Plan on behalf of 
its employees during the year 1950. 
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hour for each 


Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the safety and health of employees. 


LEASIDE, ONT—CANADIAN RADIO MANUFAC- 
TURING CORPORATION LIMITED (RADIO, 
TELEVISION AND APPLIANCE DIVISION) 
AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
ELECTRICAL WoRKERS, LOCAL 1590. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 
1, 1950, to March 31, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: the company undertakes 
to inform all new employees that the union 
is the sole bargaining agent for all hourly 
paid employees and to recommend member- 
ship in the union to all employees who are 
not members. It will give preference to 
employees who are members in good standing 
with the union, for continued employment 
and in rehiring, provided such employees 
have the requisite qualifications. 

Check-off: the company shall deduct 
monthly union dues from the wages of all 
employees within the bargaining unit and 
remit same to the union (modified Rand 
Formula). 

Hours: 8? per day 5 days a week, a 433-hour 
week; oo ece January 1, 1951, 42 hours 
per week; effective January 1; 1952, 8 hours 
per day 5 days a week, a 40-hour week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of standard working hours on any 
one day and for work on Saturdays, unless 
on regular shift; double time for work in 
excess of 12 hours in any one day or until 
relieved and for work on Sundays and on 
8 pected paid holidays, unless on regular 
shift. 

Rest periods: employees will be allowed 
two 10-minute rest periods, one in the morn- 
ing and one in the afternoon. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
service one week, after 2 years’ service 2 
weeks and after 15 years’ service 3 weeks. 

Hourly wage rates, effective October 1 
1950, January 1, 1951, and January 1, 1952, 
respectively: starting rates—for females and 
boys under 18 years of age 80, 83 and 87 
cents, for males 93 cents, 97 cents and $1.02. 
Wage groups—group 1, 91 to 97 cents, 95 
cents to $1.01 and $1 to $1.06; group git. 
cents to $1.04, $1.02 to $1.08 and $1. 07 to 
$1.13; and so on to group 12, $1.68 to $1.74. 
$1.75. to $1.81 and $1.83 to:$190. Lead 
hands shall be paid 5 cents and group leaders 
10 cents per hour more than the maximum job 
rate for the group being supervised. 

Cost-of-living bonus: employees will be 
paid a cost-of-living bonus of one cent per 
2 point variation in the 
cost-of-living index above the index pub- 
lished for October, 1950. Adjustments are to 
be made, effective for the first full pay period 
following July 1 and October 1, 1951, and 
January 1, 1952, on the basis of the index 
as published in each case for the preceding 
month by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Off-shift bonus: for any shift starting 
between 3 p.m. and’ 7 a.m), 2 bonus of #10 
per cent of wage rate will be paid. 

Severance pay: in the case of any lay-off 
(except when the entire plant or any portion 
thereof is forced to shut down because of 
any event beyond the control of the com- 
pany ) employees with 2 or more years’ 
service will be granted one w eek’s pay and 
those with 5 or more years’ service 2 weeks” 
pay. 

Union label: the company is accorded per- 
mission to display the appropriate IBEW 
union label on all items of service or pro 


duction, produced exclusively by members of 
the union under the terms of the agree- 
ment. 

Seniority: in case of promotions, demo- 
tions, upgrading or transfers of employees, 
the skill, ability, merit, efficiency and 
regularity of attendance shall be the govern- 
ing factors; where these things are equal, 
seniority (on a departmental basis) shall 
be the determining factor. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the health and safety of employees. 


Construction 


Lonpbon, ONT.—ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
ELECTRICAL WorKERS, LOCAL 120. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1951, to May 31, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: the employers — shall 
employ only members in good standing of 
the union on all electrical work. Should 
the union be unable to furnish the employer 
with journeymen, it shall issue temporary 
working cards to workmen who apply and 
are acceptable to both parties until the 
union can furnish member electricians. 
However, where non-electricians are working 
alone on a job that does not exceed 5 days’ 
working time, they will be allowed to finish 
it. The union will not furnish workmen to 
other employers, unless the latter comply 
with the terms and conditions of this agree- 
ment, except in the case of regular main- 
tenance, municipal or governmental work 
when this is not done by the employer. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: double time for 
all work in excess of 8 hours, until relieved, 
and for work on Saturdays, Sundays and on 
8 specified holidays. When work cannot be 
done during the day, a straight night shift 
of not more than 7 hours’ work at 8 hours’ 
pay may be worked. No employee shall be 
permitted to work on more than one shift in 
24 hours unless overtime rate is paid. 

Vacation with pay: all employees. will 
receive one week each year. Vacation pay 
shall be provided for by the purchase of 
vacation stamps as provided by law. 

Minimum hourly wage rate: journeymen 
electricians $1.80; journeymen in charge of 
work shall receive additional remuneration. 

Apprentices shall be indentured under the 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act, and their rates 
of pay shall be governed by this Act. Each 
employer may employ one apprentice and an 
additional apprentice to each 3 journeymen 
in a shop. 

Out-of-town jobs: the employers shall 
furnish transportation, board and all other 
expenses when members are working away 
from home. Once each month employees 
will be allowed a trip home, at the employers’ 
expense. 

The agreement contains a list of tools that 
are to be supplied by the journeymen. 


British CoLumMBia—THE BUILDING AND 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES EXCHANGE OF 
British CotumMBIA (SrrucruraAL Iron 
SECTION) AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF Bripace, STRUCTURAL AND 
ORNAMENTAL AND REINFORCING IRON- 
WORKERS, Locan 97 (SrrucruraL IRon- 
WORKERS’ SECTION). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 2, 
1951, to March 31, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Union security: when structural iron- 
workers are required, competent union 
journeymen shall be hired, if such are not 
available, the contractor may obtain iron- 
workers elsewhere. The latter shall join 
the union within 30 days or be replaced by 
competent union tradesmen when available. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: double time for 
all work in excess of 8 hours on any regular 
work day and for all time worked on Satur- 
days, Sundays and on 9 specified holidays. 
No work shall be performed on Labour Day, 
except to save life or property. When a 
legal holiday falls on a Sunday the follow- 
ing day will be observed. When 2 shifts 
are employed, each shift shall work 74 hours 
for 8 hours’ pay; when 8 shifts are employed, 
7 hours shall constitute a day’s work for each 
shift for which they shall receive 8 hours’ 
pay. 

Vacation pay will be provided as required 
by Provincial law. 

Hourly wage rates: structural and orna- 
mental ironworkers $2.10, foremen $2.35: 
apprentices, first 6 months $1.38, next 18 
months $1.55. These rates represent in- 
creases of 20 cents per hour for ironworkers 
and foremen, and of 13 and 10 cents for 
apprentices, over the previous rates. 

Apprentices: the period of apprenticeship 
shall be 2 years; all apprentices shall be 
employed in accordance with the provisions 
of the Apprenticeship Act of British 
Columbia. 

Out-of-town jobs: all workmen dispatched 
out of Greater Vancouver shall receive first- 
class transportation, berths, meals and 
travelling time (8 hours in 24) while en 
route to, or return from place of living 
accommodation provided by the employer. 
Where transportation between such place 
of living accommodation and the job site 
is provided by the employer, travel time one 
way, when it exceeds 14 minutes, shall be 
paid by the employer at straight time rates 
and shall be exclusive of 8 hours on the job. 
In the case of a man, supplied by the union 
and dispatched to any job, who fails within 
the period of 30 days to live up to the terms 
of this agreement, he shall be held respon- 
sible by the union and the employer shall 
be reimbursed by the union for the actual 
expenses incurred. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


VANCOUVER, B.C—Tne GENERAL Con- 
TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION OF VANCOUVER, 
B.C. AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF BRIDGE, STRUCTURAL AND ORNA- 
MENTAL AND REINFORCING IRONWORKERS. 
Locat 97 (REINFORCING IRONWORKERS’ 
SECTION). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1951, to April 30, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: when reinforcing iron- 
workers are required, competent union 
journeymen shall be hired. When such are 
not available the contractor may obtain 
ironworkers elsewhere; the latter shall join 
the union within 30 days or be replaced by 
competent union tradesmen when available. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 4 hours of overtime. double 
time thereafter and for work on Saturdays. 
Sundays and on 8 specified holidays. No 
work shall be performed on Labour Day. 
When additicnal shifts are required and 
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continued for 3 consecutive nights or longer, 
7 hours’ work at 8 hours’ pay shall con- 
stitute the additional shift. 

Vacation pay will be provided as required 
by Provincial law. 

Hourly wage rates, effective April 1, 1951: 
fully trained reinforcing ironworkers $1.75 
(an increase of 20 cents over previous rates), 
foremen shall.be paid not less than $1.28 
(previously $1.29) per day over the 
minimum rate; apprentices, first 6 months 
$1.25, second 6 months $1.32, third 6 months 
$1.38, fourth 6 months $1.51 (increases of 
from 13 to 15 cents). 

Transportation: on jobs in the vicinity 
of Vancouver, but beyond the city lmits, 
transportation to and from the job shall be 


provided either by motor vehicle or by the 
payment of excess car fare over ordinary 
city fares. Travelling time, when it exceeds 
30 minutes from the city _limits, shall be 
paid at the regular rate. Men shall report 
at the city limits in time to reach the job 
by 8 am. For men despatched out of Van- 
couver, room and board allowance shall be 
by mutual agreement. 

Apprentices shall be selected with the 
assistance of the business agent of the union. 
After they have served a 2-year period, they 
shall appear before an examination board 
and. if found capable, shall be given a 
certificate as a journeyman reinforcing iron- 
worker. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the 
extension of one new agreement and the 
amendment of eleven others. In addition 
to those summarized below they include: 
the amendment of the agreement® for 
barbers and hairdressers at St. John and 
Iberville published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette issue of June 23; the extension of 
a new agreement for retail stores at 
Asbestos and the amendment of the agree- 
ment for barbers and _ hairdressers at 
Quebee in the issue of June 30, and the 
amendment of the agreement for barbers 
and hairdressers at Three Rivers gazetted 
ve Le 

Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for the building trades at Sorel, 
for the men’s and boys’ hat and cap 
industry in the province, for the building 
trades at Montreal, for barbers and _ hair- 
dressers at Sherbrooke and for iron oxide 
miners at Red Mill were gazetted June 23; 
requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for the building materials industry 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister of 
Labour to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding throughout 
the province or within a certain district on all 
employers and employees in the trade or» industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 39 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in 
Council may be passed granting the application, 
with or without changes as considered advisable 
by the Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. Hach 
agreement is administered and enforced by a joint 
committee of the parties. References to the sum- 
mary of this Act and to amendments to it are 
given in the Lasour GazerTe, January, 1949, page 65. 
Proceedings under this Act and earlier legislation 
have been noted in the Lasour GazeTre monthly 
since June, 1934. 
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in the province, for the glass processing 
industry and for the metal trades at 
Quebec, for barbers and hairdressers and 
for the printing trades at Chicoutimi were 
eazetted June 30; a request for the amend- 
ment of the agreement for the building 
trades at St. Jérdme was gazetted July 7. 
Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for the building trades at Montreal, 
for garage employees and for the building 
trades at Sherbrooke, for the building trades 
at Quebec, and for plumbers at Hull in the 
issue of July 14. A request for a new 
agreement for checkers (ocean navigation) 
at Quebec and a request for the amend- 
ment of the agreement for the corrugated 
paper box industry in the province were 
gazetted July 21. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and others approv- 
ing the levy of assessment on the parties 
to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Vegetable and Animal Food Products 


Foop Propucts MANUFACTURING AND WHOLE- 
SALE Foop TRADE, QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated June 20, and 
gazetted June 30, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
July, 1946, p. 930, Aug., p. 1094, Dec., p. 
1774; Dec., 1947, p. 1804; Oct., 1948, p. 1128; 
June, 1950, p. 872, Dec., p. 2066, and previous 
issues). 

Industrial jurisdiction: the terms of this 
agreement shall not apply to the candy and 
chocolate manufacturing department of the 
establishments governed by the present 
agreement. 


Metal Products 

GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, MONTREAL. 
An Order in Council, dated July 12, and 

gazetted July 21, amends the previous 

Orders in Council for this industry (LG., 

April, 1950, p. 517, May, p. 694). 


Specified paid holidays for all employees 
with the exception of day or night garage 
men are increased from 3 to 4 by the addi- 
tion of Good Friday. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by from 5 cents to 15 cents per hour in most 
cases and the new rates for certain classes 
are as follows: first class journeymen (day 
work) $1.20 per hour; (night work) $1.25; 
garage men on day work (less than 4 
months’ experience) 50 cents per hour, all 
other garage men on day work 60 cents per 
hour, garage men on night work receive an 
additional 10 cents per hour. 


This amendment also provides for the 
distribution of hours, overtime and minimum 
rates of wages for servicemen (in service 
or gasoline stations only) employed by 
establishments operating one shift only, those 
operating 2 shifts and those operating 3 
shifts per day. 

Guaranteed weekly pay: journeymen 
tradesmen and apprentices are guaranteed 
a minimum of 44 hours’ pay every week 
(previously 40). This guarantee may be 
reduced in proportion to the number of 
hours of absence. The provision which 
guaranteed journeymen tradesmen and 
apprentices 4 hours’ pay at regular rates 
if called to work less than the regular day 
is deleted. 

Other provisions include compensation for 
treatments following an accident, overtime 
pay for watchmen and the application of 
the clause governing servicemen’s qualifica- 
tions to include garage men. 


Non-metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


PAINT MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated June 14, and 
gazetted June 23, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Oct., 1948, p. 1127; Jan., 1950, p,.¢3 Novi, 
pe 1003). 

Specified paid holidays are increased from 
5 to 6 by the addition of Dominion Day or, 
at the option of employers and employees, 
St. John Baptist Day. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by from 6 to 11 cents per hour and the 
minimum hourly rates for certain classifica- 
tions are now as follows: paint and lacquer 
factory—labourers 90 cents, helpers 95 cents. 
filler 98 cents, mixers $1.05, millmen $1.06 
and $1.10, shaders $1.08 and $1.12; varnish 
factory—labourer 90 cents, helper 95 cents, 
filler 98 cents, thinner man $1.06, kettlemen 
$1.10 and $1.16; white lead and dry colour 
factory—labourer 90 cents, helper 95 cents, 
grinders $1.02 and $1.07, pressinen $1.02 and 
$1.06, strikers $1.07 and $1.10; receiving, 
packing and shipping departments—labourer 
90 cents, helper 96 cents, packer 98 cents, 
shipping and stockkeeping clerks 98 cents; 
general—cooper and mill dresser 98 cents, 
maintenance men (carpenter, electrician, 
plumber, etc.) $1.18, stationary enginemen 
(second, third and fourth class) $1.03 to 
$1.25; linseed oil mill—labourer 90 cents, 
hydraulic press or expeller man 98 cents; 
female employees—helper 66 cents per hour, 
labeller 72 cents, operator and filler va 
cents:per hour. Minimum weekly rates for 
watchmen, firemen and timekeepers are in- 
creased from $42.50 per week to $46.75. 
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Construction 
BumLpine Trapves, CHIcouTiMt. 


An Order in Council, dated June 14, and 
gazetted June 23, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G.., 
Jan., 1948, p. 51, April, p. 334, Auge pasi2: 
Aug., 1949, p. 987; Aug., 1950, prlis5,: Nev, 
p. 1904; March, 1951, p. 358, May, p. 691, - 
and previous issues). 

Territorial jurisdiction now comprises 5 
zones instead of 4 as previously by the 
addition of zone III-A which governs the 
counties of Chicoutimi, Roberval and Lake 
St. John in the case of operations of 
hydraulic power and the construction of 
industrial establishments, providing the cost 
of such operations, including wages and 
material, exceeds $150,000. 

Overtime is remunerated as follows, except 
for watchmen: in zone I, time and one-half 
after 9 hours’ work per day, with the 
exception of plumbers and steamfitters who 
are entitled to time and one-half after 10 
hours’ work per day; in zone I-A, time and 
one-half after 10 hours’ work per day on 
the first 5 days of the week and on Satur- 
day afternoon, double time for work 
between midnight and 7 am. the first 5 
days of .the week and, on Saturday, after 
6 p.m.; in zones II, III and III-A, time 
and one-half after the tenth hour of work 
in a calendar day. 

Minimum hourly wage rates at Chicoutimi 
and District are shown in the accompanying 
table. (Minimum wage rates for zones ib 
IT and III are 10 cents per hour higher 
than those previously in effect; rates for 
zone I-A remain unchanged.) Minimum 
wage rates and classifications shown in the 
table under zone III-A are added to the 
schedule of wage rates for this industry. 

Minimum wage rates for permanent 
employees in cities, towns and municipalities 
of zone I and I-A tradesmen $50 per week, 
common labourers $45; in zone II and II1J— 
tradesmen $45 and common labourers $40 
per week, 

Cost-of-living wage adjustment: a new 
clause supersedes the provision formerly in 
effect: taking 182 points as a basis, the 
minimum rates for all trades will be 
adjusted according to the fluctuations in 
the Federal cost-of-living index as follows: 
for each 7 point increase or decrease in 
the cost-of-living index the hourly minimum 
rates will be adjusted by 5 cents. 


BUILDING TRADES, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated July 12, and 
gazetted July 21, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dec., 1947, p. 1803; July, 1948, p. 741, Nov., 
p. 1247; Aug., 1949, p. 988, meptaape dd, 
Oct, p.. 12473; July;,.1950, p.. 1052, Sept., 
p. 1679; July, 1951, p. 977, Aug., p. 1109). 

Minimum wage rates for hourly rated 
building trades workers in zones I, II and 
III are increased by 5 cents per hour; in 
zone IV rates remain unchanged. Appren- 
tices’ rates during first, second, third and 
fourth years are increased by 5 cents per 
hour. New classifications are added to the 
minimum wage schedule as follows: steel 
wool insulation (blower method)—chief oper- 
ator $1.25 in zone I, $1.15 in zone II, $1.10 
in zone IIT, $1 in zone IV; assistant oper- 
ator $1.15 in zone I, $1.05 in zone II, $1 
in zone III, 90 cents in zone IV; helpers 
95 cents in zone I, 90 cents in zone II, 80 
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MINIMUM HOURLY RATES FOR THE BUILDING TRADES 
AT CHICOUTIMI AND DISTRICT 


Hourly Wage Rates 



















Trades ZONES 
i I-A II III III-A 
De ee | ee ee 
Helper (bricklayers, masons, OtCh)aarechuki eae $1.05 | $0.90} $0.95 | $0.85 $1.05 
Bricklayer... 2 cueeean a acepes Er peer" ae eee ik 2oe) 1.20 1.25 bea bs 1.35 
Garpenter-joimers..5-53-<-c 62 tec pe epee eee tee 1.25 1.10 1.15 1.05 4ice nee 
Special provisions applying exclusively to Zone III-A: 
75% of the employees working in this trade shall be 
paid $1.25 per hour providing they hold a certificate 
of competency or they have completed their appren- 
SIGCSOID Ste ee nee ee ee ge Bon Fe Ne oe a oo) uc Pept ae Geo hig Piao dors 1.25 
25% of the employees working in this trade may be 
classified as carpenter-joiner’s helper and be Paid.» weeny SPAR Nae hes EEG Re CLI cater eters 1.05 
Boiler firemal se. eee ek tee rebel. «irene Seg ae PL 0.95 1.00 0.90 1.05 
MT CIO CEIVOL nc. poche w<inie ck mig mietne soretiazs staat = iakaresctr) aim gh arena 1.05 0.90 0.95 0.85 0.95 
Stoam shovel freman... or occ sre stew ess ene ss oc jaa 1.00 1.05 0.95 1.05 
Horse driver, single or teaM.......--. 6 see e cece eee ees 1.05 0.90 0.95 0.85 0.95 
Roofer (slate tile, composition, “AsbeStOs) Sars 6.4 see eee 1315 1.00 1.05 0.95 isip 
WIGCLTIGION Jere cc hom one Oot Oe Woke Cuteness setae 1.20 LOS 1.10 1.00 sheds 
Electrician (lineman)... 2. ..<..2022 +2: en ee oe thie sineies hea Sy 1.00 1205 0.95 1215 
Hloor liver. ole. ase sec icc ene: en lee eee eerie 1.20 1.05 1.10 1.00 1.20 
Gemient fishers. ck se ce ct ee ake oe oie ors orton ct eens TelS 1.00 TES 0.95 1525 
Dirilitoperatore. re ore cee eo eects ie + eeu eter ae a) 0.95 1.00 0.90 1.05 
Blacksmith (drill sharpener operator).........+.+++++++++ ils 1.20 1,25 Ape G5 1.25 
Blacksmith on ordinary construction.........--++++eeeeee ee 1.00 1.05 0.95 1.10 
Watchman and boiler fireman..........-... sees reser 1.05 0.90 0.95 0.85 1.05 
Field watchman (night and day) hours of work as required| (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
eSperiweek stench. (hoot sae n+ oe ie Ns esieteehs ~ rerrominns 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 40.00 
Riegerd(bigh line): sae. sews fh oo ee tome tetas Seve ee anaes |e tie were cee ae eg 1215 
Risceri (ground Work) ces Vinci jo. 0t 26+ etre ee 6 oe pa eal em ei Asm ee ela srl reamenan 1.05 
Ri G@Or epee ae iho cate meter Ne =o onlays eteiste i |e oo oer tei} 1.00 1.05 0:95\4. 322s 
Kettlervean’ $5 po: PE eek .tke et deine eee erence a emcee ee 1210 0.95 1.00 0.90 1.10 
Showelioileral Diesel) Aelia eye ccs stare sei rain sMeteie Oh - Sas eeetsiegyere lieder s taese ell viewer taal | aura ciara cesta 0.95 
Labourer (common worker)........--.e++sssseeeeerecee 1.00 0.85 0.90 0.80 0.90 
Trademen’s helper, excepting carpenters, joiners, brick- 
layers, plasterers and masons (25% at the most for 
each classification) ies: «cn fem aos ws Colors oe iafereenuiel eee eye eet eee seer a men 0.95 
MAG Onerae ERA, Chan rection yr TER On Ne hid: <> -Gtieies tea sabia eran io. 1.20 Teo 145 1.35 
Stationary engineman (repair and maintenance)........... 1.25 1.10 1.15 1.05 1425 
Bulldozerioperators pssst of nlltin icc bette eaitycttaeiere ctor 125 110 1315 1.05 1,25 
MP racbOrsOVeLatOr. . wiejine sre cars ore om Smee \duaiF Cielo aie ales ire gente alone we ahaa 4) aoere esate ls ene icre er Grace there 1.15 
Compressor operator, mixers of allikind ssc eee 0 0.95 1.00 0.90 1.00 
Steam, gasoline, electric, crude oil crane operator: 
foT=—ONGATULO - ors oe oisic O vlaecls oo ann eee = ee aie ee 130 ea 1.05 0.95 1.05 
LOO CLTUIMGs.. vie fsck c Gakic ih oo oe Game oe ee ene as 1.30 eo 1.10 1.00 iL 1s 
ENTCO GLUING 2.04 | heeiceree hat ce so ee ee > aerate 1.80 145 1515 1.05 1.25 
COUP CIEUTIS 2 oe eh ce sete sei ve ete penn: ie ies ee 1.30 Leal 125 1.15 1.30 
Steam, gasoline, electric, crude oil shovel operator....... 1.40 1.25 1.30 1.20 1.50 
Pump operators (ll kinds). ... 22.26... 0 s52 2s s ss meen 1.15 1.00 1.05 0.95 1.05 
METH Wrie lite ee ee eae frie sar etre sus © oteeue lene carr cia iene ral 1.00 1.05 0.95 1.25 
Ornamental iron and bronze worker...........-.0e++e+eee- i 105, 1.00 1.05 0.95 1305 
Painter. fee foe n wie he heres coh ie lee erate etd oar tenet 1.15 1.00 1.05 0.95 1.05 
BOrayMalscs cs cease re cee i oe ese Te ae cerry seater: 1515 1.00 1.05 0.95 1.15 
Painter, work done more than 45 ft. high, decorator 
cite Weal (s (ce Nie Hess acre MECIR Geis ihocu.tic rages aoe AA hes) 1.10 ah 9 1.05 1,25 
Pissterer tek, te ks eee ey ice ee teeter ence LoD 1.20 1.25 iba 1.35 
Plasterer’s helper: 
List TOMS ER ee ete es ee ele oe cee eee ins econo cea = ise nse ON 75 oe elit orene: + la 
On HONG Ae ec ree ee cial of Ries Se co. Sede ea the otze  eegtiorats OBO Uh See ale stele one Seen 
PER OLOAL GOT Oe rete Le ee eels Rte a ete odes ct Meno ae orenat ares O785 1 ye Pees are 
Plum ber-and steam fitter. . ssc + acres ee ee eee 115 1.25 1.05 0.95 1.25 
Pipe mechanici sin}. sorcod aaa seas « een ae heses o-giedetatetee | Meeeet Woetetelfnse Aieyatad| areeeete oie eke scone 1.15 
Junior journeyman, (1 year) 2o-.ce ses oe, tot eee 1.05 1.10 0.95 0.85 1.05 
Water. carrerste docs oceeor bia ht ero ie he ee tele oh etete eae 0.85 0.70 0.75 0.65 0.85 
Concrete reinforcing steel erector.........5.. 0000+ sca%es AO 0.95 1.00 0.90 1.00 
Sprinkler Witter: vids cece se. ove vinais Sa tyele wee mahi tie a ee iegs 1.45 130 1.35 12 1.45 
Lather: (wood ormetal) ) ie. 2eeemat ss em elee- tr ieee or «it 1.10 0.95 1.00 0.90 1.10 
Marble laverd “ase ciey walt oon eine ie eee eieis etude ere ee 1.20 05 1.10 1.00 1.20 
TSrraZZO da Velrs bana. «pcek Ieee nn bie ei teer aro oiwe aie eer 1.20 1.05 1.10 1.00 1.20 
Mile layer ti20 aves 2. cites eaten aces ae ee aa, se eer 1320 1.05 1.10 1.00 1.20 
Reinforcing steel layer and worker (field)...............- 1.10 0.95 1.00 0.90 1.10 
PINOLCWI LAVOE dita chon’. sata ye cltic ot ptcps, Baers te tema (lene atin: ket RSPR creed ine eer ete cd oo 25 
Freightelevator Operator. i. ontate sie fairs aelp = 9 creme 1,15 
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MINIMUM HOURLY RATES FOR THE BUILDING TRADES 
AT CHICOUTIMI AND DISTRICT 


SS 


Hourly Wage Rates 


Trades ZONES 
iS ee ae eer. ESR ee oe eee ee 

I I-A II III III-A 
Ao a CA. So eS ee ees 

(a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
MlOC KOR Ne WEI tuk esis eee ult agees ete. 0.00 .00 5.00 | 35.00 40.00 
PINS L Ore eee hee eee Bere oe od pad. ke 1.25 1.10 115 1.05 1.25 
NiCLLCcten ee Or ee eee ee hm |. oth Inca 1.20 125 1.15 1.35 
LELURGI eh. seareseRY Bolan Gee a AOC RES SAG SNM ARRAS ee Poh A Lot MULEZOS Ud RES 1.15 
SrAMive.CULteEn, (cree. cee eee ae Ae ee 1625 1.10 1.15 1.10 1,25 
1 PISOVEYDILINES (115) res 0 a IR EO a 1.15 1.00 1.05 0.95 Too 
MOLOUDOINLOD ee en a mere eee ee Ee Ne Eon hd: ie 15 1.00 1.05 0.95 1.15 
ean OUUL (OLCCEION ee enka cee oe ty eae oe ay 125 1.05 0.95 sae 

0 Me Aaa aed Wet Pe | es a 
Material checker—per week..............0cccccececucccu. AD OG) © Seis ate eRe ee ee 40.00 


(a) per week. 


cents in zone III and 70 cents in zone IV; 
the following rates are added to the 
wage schedule—junior journeyman, one year 
(plumbers, pipe fitters, etc.) 95 cents in 
zone III, 85 cents in zone IV. Minimum 
wage rates for workers engaged in the 
structural iron industry, for steam genera- 
tion mechanics and for construction boiler- 
makers are increased by 12 cents per hour 
to be in effect until August 1, 1951; from 
August 1, 1951, an additional increase of 3 
cents per hour is provided for. Minimum 
weekly wage rates for permanent employees 
are increased by $6 per week and are now 
as follows: in zone I—journeymen (skilled 
workers) $47 per week, labourers (common 
workers) $36; in zones II, III and IV— 
journeymen (skilled workers) $42 per week, 
labourers (common workers) $35 per week. 


BUILDING TRADES, THREE RIvERs. 


An Order in Council, dated July 12, and 
gazetted July 21, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
March, 1947, p. 370, Nov., p. 1661; Jan., 
1948, p. 51, Aug., p. 873; Sept., 1949, p. 
1116; Feb., 1950, p. 209, Nov., p. 1905; June, 
1951, p. 828, and previous issues). 


Minimum hourly wage rates for building 
trades workers are 10 cents per hour higher 
than those previously in effect in zones Ni; 
II and III. Apprentices’ rates are increased 
by 5 cents per hour with the exception of 
apprentice electrician (first year) whose rate 
remains unchanged. 


Trade 


Retait Foop Stores, QuEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated June 20, and 
gazetted June 30, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.Gs 
June, 1947, p. 826; Oct., 1948, p. 1128; Oct., 
1949, p. 1248; Sept., 1950, p. 1680, and 
previous issues). 


Industrial jurisdiction: any establishment 
engaged in the food product trade and in 
the trade of other products will be governed 
by the terms of this agreement when its 
poe product trade constitutes its main 
rade. 


Territorial jurisdiction: zone I igs now 
extended to include the towns of Beauport 
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and Ste-Foy and that part of the munici- 
pality of L’Ancienne Lorette designated as 
the religious parish of Ste. Monique des 
Saules; zone II remains unchanged. 


Minimum wage rates for employees paid 
on an hourly basis in zones I and II are 
in most cases from 3 cents to 14 cents per 
hour higher than those previously in effect ; 
rates for employees paid on a weekly basis 
are from $2 to $4 per week higher in both 
zones. 


HARDWARE AND PAINT Stores, QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated July 12, and 
gazetted July 21, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
July, 1946, p. 931; Jan., 1947, p. 50, Sept., 
p. 1308; April, 1948, p. 335, Nov., p. 1248; 
Dee., 1949, p. 1559; Jan., 1950, p. 80, Oct., 
p. 1681, and previous issues). This amend- 
ment to be in effect from June 1, 1951. 


Overtime: double time for work on 
Sundays and specified holidays. Delivery 
men and their helpers earning $48 or more 
per week (previously $43) shall not be paid 
for overtime when the weekly duration of 
labour does not exceed by more than 2. 
hours the regular work week of the estab 
lishment. 


Minimum wage rates for weekly rated” 
employees are increased by from $1 to $8.30> 
per week and rates for hourly rated trade 
apprentices are from 8 cents per hour higher - 
in first year to 22 cents per hour higher in 
fourth year. New rates for certain classifi— 
cations are as follows: manager $56.65 per~ 
week; chief accountant, head gales clerk. 
$50.60; head receiving and shipping clerk,. 
head order clerk $47.30; delivery men $40.¥5;; 
male office clerk (bookkeeper) from $18.77 
per week during first year to $47.30 during 
ninth year; clerk, selling and taking in 
orders, from $17.60 during first year to 
$43.70 during ninth year; receiving and 
shipping clerk from $18.70 in first year to 
$40.15 in ninth year; order clerks from 
$18.70 in first year to $42.90 in ninth year; 
skilled tradesmen $45.80, unskilled trades- 
men $39; female office clerks from $17.60 in 
first year to $29.15 in fourth year; other 
female employees from $16.50 in first year 
He eee in fourth year; night watchmen 
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Vacations: any employee, upon severance 
of employment for any reason, before June 1 
of each year, is entitled to pay equal to 
one-half-day of vacation for each month of 
service since the preceding June 1 if he has 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours 
Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Ontario 
and Saskatchewan 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts Etc.* include: in Saskat- 
chewan, the amendment of the schedules 
for the beauty culture industry in the 
Regina, Moose Jaw and Weyburn zones, 
published in The Saskatchewan Gazette of 
July 13. Other Orders in Council making 
schedules binding or amending schedules 
are summarized below. 


ONTARIO 


Construction 
JIPAINTERS AND DECORATORS, HAMILTON. 


An Order in Council, dated June 28, and 
gazetted July 14, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for painters and decorators 
at Hamilton, to be in effect from July 24, 
“during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, 40 per week. Where 
work is of such a nature it cannot be 
performed during regular working hours it 
may be done during any other hours, if an 
employee does not work more than 8 hours, 
and this work shall be night work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work 
performed in excess of regular hours; double 
time for work on Saturdays, Sundays and 7 
specified holidays. Except for one _hour’s 
overtime performed immediately following 
the working period of a regular working 
day no overtime work shall be performed 





*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta— 
jegislation provides that, following a petition from 
yepresentatives of employers and employees in any 
(or specified) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act may 
himself, or through a government official delegated 
by him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is for 
the purpose of investigating and considering the 
conditions of labour in the industry and .of negoti- 
‘ating minimum rates of wages and maximum hours 
of work. A schedule of wages and hours of labour 
drawn up at such a conference, if the Minister 
considers that it has been agreed to by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers and em- 
pvloyees, may on his recommendation be made 
binding by Order in Council in all zones designated 
by the Minister. The Minister may also establish 
an advisory committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out the 
provisions of the Act and the regulations. Reference 
to the summaries of these Acts and to amendments 
to them are given in the Lasour GazperTe, August 
1951, page 1109. 
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less than 5 years of continuous service for 
the same employer; pay equal to one day 
of vacation for each month of service since 
the preceding June 1 if he has had more 
than 5 years of continuous service. 


without a permit from the advisory com- 
mittee. No permit shall be issued by the 
advisory committee for work on Saturdays, 
Sundays, or any of 7 specified holidays except 
in cases of extreme necessity. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: up to and 
including August 31, 1951, painters $1.40, 
spray painters $1.50, paper-hangers $1.45; 
from September 1, 1951 to November 30, 
1951, painters $1.45, spray painters $1.55, 
paper-hangers $1.50; on and after December 
1, 1951, painters $1.50, spray painters $1.60, 
paper-hangers $1.55. Employees working on 
night work shall receive 9 hours’ pay for 8 
hours’ work. The advisory committee may 
fix a lower minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. 


CARPENTERS, BROCKVILLE. 


An Order in Council, dated June 28, and 
gazetted July 14, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for carpenters at Brock- 
ville, to be in effect from July 24, 1951, 
“during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, or 9 per day, Monday through 
Thursday, 8 on Friday, a 44-hour week in 
either case. For work performed in 2 or 
more shifts, if an employee works not more 
than 8 hours in any 24-hour period, the 
employee shall be deemed to be employed 
during a regular working day. When two 
or more shifts are worked on the same job, 
only one shift shall be a day shift. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work 
performed in excess of regular hours, double 
time for work on Sundays and 8 specified 
holidays. Except in cases of extreme neces- 
sity where life or property is in danger or 
where repairs on buildings must be done in 
order to prevent loss of employment to those 
persons regularly employed therein, no 
permit will be issued by the advisory com- 
mittee for work on Sundays or 8 specified 
holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rate is increased 
from $1.10 per hour (L.G., Oct., 1948, “pi 
1130) to $1.35 per hour. Men working on 
night shifts shall receive 8 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ work. The advisory committee may 
fix a lower minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS, LONDON. 


An Order in Council, dated June 28, and 
gazetted July 14, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the electrical repair 
and construction industry in the London 
zone, to be in effect from July 24, 1951, 
“during pleasure”. 

This schedule is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., May, 1951, p. 693) 
with the following exceptions:— 

Overtime: double time as formerly in effect 
but the provision which previously allowed 
one hour’s overtime at time and one-half 
for work immediately following a regular 
working day is deleted. 

Minimum hourly wage rates is increased 
from $1.65 per hour to $1.80. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Manufacturing 


Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS AND BAKERY SALESMEN, PRINCE 
ALBERT. 


An Order in Council, dated June 29, and 
gazetted July 13, amends the previous Order 
in Council for this industry (L.G., April, 
1948, p. 336). Amendment to be in effect 
from July 23, 1951. Another amendment to 
this agreement was published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette issue of December 31, 
1949, on page 1230. 

Minimum weekly wage rates for pan boys 
and bread rackers are increased from $23 to 
$24 per week. 


Construction 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS, REGINA. 


An Order in Council, dated June 14, and 
gazetted July 13, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., May, 
1949, p. 606; Oct., 1950, p. 1682) to be in 
effect from July 23, 1951. 


_ Minimun hourly wage rates for the follow- 
ing classifications are increased by 15 cents 
per hour: journeyman wireman from $1.50 
to $1.65, probationary journeyman from 
$1.40 to $1.55. Rates for apprentices and 
helpers are now based on a percentage of 
the journeyman’s rate as follows: from 40 
per cent during first 6 months of the first 
year to 75 per cent in the fourth year. 
(Apprentices were previously paid from 65 
cents per hour in first year to $1.05 in the 
fourth year.) 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN 
DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions appli- 
cable to government contracts, those which 
apply to building and construction work, 
and those which apply to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 


The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain 
from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for 
the different classifications of workmen 
required in the execution of the work. 
These schedules, known as fair wages 
schedules, are thereupon included by the 
department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 


Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 


A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given 
in the Lasour Gazette for July, 1946, 
Deos2: 


Schedules Prepared 
and Contracts Awarded During June 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition. 


During the month of June the Depart- 
ment of, Labour prepared 147 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 159 
construction contracts was awarded by the 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 


Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 


The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legis- 
lation, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum 
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rates only” and that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors and subcontractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where, during the continuance of the 
work such higher rates are fixed by 
provincial legislation, by agreements 
between employers and employees in the 
district or by changes in prevailing rates.” 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture 
Supplies and Equipment. 

Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 

Department contracts amount 
Defence Production. 9,961 $135,514,944.78 
jeter Oiieayee 6K) 2 13 65,168.77 
Public Works... < 2 17,218.62 


(3) Arrears of Wages 


During the month of June the sum 
$237.20 was collected from one employer 
who had failed to pay the wages required 
by the labour conditions attached to his 
contract. This amount was distributed by 
the Department to the two employees 
concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages 
Schedules Awarded During June 


(The labour conditions of the contracts 
marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of 
eurrent or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and hours of labour not in excess 
of 8 per day and 44 per week, and also 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any question which may arise with 
regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Bow River Development Alta: 
Gibbs, canal construction, erection of 
timber structures & reinforced concrete 
work (Contract 2); F W Rogerson, canal 
construction, erection of timber structures 
& reinforced concrete work (Contract 3); 
W Tomchuk, construction of substructures 
for East Arrowwood & West Arrowwood 
Syphons; Standard Gravel & Surfacing of 
Canada Ltd, canal excavation; Square M 
Construction & Equipment Co Ltd, 
assembly & erection of Expanse Coulee 
Syphon. Chase B C: Interior Contracting 
Co Ltd, construction of conveyance pipe- 
lines, lot outlets, pumphouse & intake 
works, irrigation project. Kelowna B C: 
R E Postill & Sons Ltd, construction of 
conveyance pipelines, lot outlets, pump- 
house & intake works, Bankhead project. 


ees, 
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Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 


Charlottetown P E I: C Sheldon Ross,* 
exterior painting. Campbellton N B: CH 
Boutilier,* exterior painting. Fredericton 
N B: Roland E DeLong, exterior painting. 
Portland Place. N B: M H Downs, 
exterior painting. Amherst N S: E F & 
F J LeBlanc,* exterior painting. Jonquiere 
P Q: C H Lemieux,* separation of 40 
woodsheds. Montreal P Q: Edgar Muilot 
Inc, exterior painting; Edgar Milot Inc, 
exterior painting; R Richard Engr, exterior 
painting; R Richard Engr, exterior paint- 
ing. Sherbrooke P Q: Lavallie & Millette 
Reg’d,* exterior painting. Brampton Ont: 
George Simon,* exterior painting. Brant- 
ford Ont: Morog Spraying Co, exterior 
painting. Campbellford Ont: J W Havelin,* 
exterior painting. Fort William Ont: Wm 
Lambe,* supplying, delivering & levelling 
of fill; Brothan Painting Co,* painting 
gable ends etc. Guelph Ont: J D Oaks,* 
moving garages to proper lots. Hamilton 
Ont: National Painting & Decorating Co, 
exterior painting. Kitchener Ont: Morog 
Spraying Co, exterior painting. Lindsay 
Ont: J W Havelin,* exterior painting. 
Palmerston Ont: Roy Robinson,* exterior 
painting. Peterborough Ont: Smith Bros, 
exterior painting. Port Hope Ont: George 
F Turner,* exterior painting. Sault Ste 
Marie Ont: Ralph G Wright, exterior 
painting; N Acciavatti,* waterproofing base- 
ments. Stirling Ont: R J Webb,* exterior 
painting. Stratford Ont: Carl Henry,* 
repair to fire damage. Brandon Man: 
H G Hay Decorating Co, exterior paint- 
ing. Yorkton Sask: MacKays Paint Shop,* 
exterior painting; A W Becker,* jacking & 
levelling of beams. Calgary Alta: Yarnton 
Decorating Co, exterior painting. Leth- 
bridge Alta: C Arkinstale,* painting of 
gable ends etc; E R Reimann,* strapping 
of gable ends & bays. Cumberland B C: 
A Ingram,* exterior painting. Kamloops 
B C: Service Decorators,* exterior paint- 
ing. Kelowna B C: Service Decorators,* 
exterior painting. Kimberley BC: C&8 
Painters, exterior painting. Lake Cowichan 
B C: R W Medler, exterior painting. 
Nelson B C: Cameron Decorators,* exterior 
painting. Port Alberni BC: R W Medler,* 
exterior painting. Revelstoke B C: 
Webster Bros Ltd,* exterior painting. 
Victoria “BCs "Dominion Paint “Com 
exterior painting. 


Defence Construction Limited 


Summerside P E I: Robb Engineering 
Works Ltd, erection of structural steel for 
control tower; M F Schurman Ltd, con- 
struction of watchman type security fence; 


Caldwell Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of control tower. Montreal P Q: 
Corinthian Construction Co Ltd, renova- 
tion of ex-Robert Mitchell Plant. S¢é 
Hubert P Q: Williams Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of standard guard house. 
Barriefield Ont: Holdcroft Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of 12” water main; 
Dominion Bridge Co Ltd,* installation of 
2 steam generating units. Camp Borden 
Ont: A W Robertson Ltd, construction of 
6 OR quarters. Kingston Ont: Road re- 
surfacing Co, construction of roads, curbs 
& sidewalks; Horton Steel Works Ltd, 
erection of water tower. Leitrim Ont: 
Federal Appliances Ltd, installation of 
evaporative condenser & completion of air 
conditioning. Long Branch Ont: Piggott 
Construction Co, construction of central 
heating plant & warehouses #1 & 2; 
Standard Iron & Steel Ltd, construction of 
structural steel for RCEME workshop; 
Carter Construction Co, construction of 
RCEME workshop. Ottawa Ont: Dibblee 
Construction Co Ltd, paving & drainage of 
parking area, Beach bldg. Petawawa Ont: 
Dominion Bridge Co Ltd,* installation of 
2 steam generating units. Shirley Bay Ont: 
George A Crain & Sons Ltd, construction 
of central services bldg & power sub- 
station; W H Yates Co Ltd, construction 
of chemical laboratory, respirator laboratory 
& pilot plant. Toronto Ont: Power Plant 
Contractors Ltd, construction of new 
stokers, Falaise bldg; Disher Steel Con- 
struction Co Ltd, erection of structural 
steel for Canadian Arsenals Plant. Camp 
Shilo Man: Dominion Bridge Co,* con- 
struction of steam generating units. 
Winnipeg Man: The Winnipeg Supply & 
Fuel Co Ltd, construction of 9 bldgs. 
Calgary Alta: Shoquist Construction Ltd, 
#3 barrack block. Edmonton Alta: Hume 
& Rumble, construction of feeder line & 
transformer sub-station; Burns & Dutton 
Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of standard RCEME workshop; 
Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of tape relay centre 
bldg. Namao Alta: Burns & Dutton Con- 
crete & Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of water storage reservoir & pumphouse; 
Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of warehouses. 
Ralston Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete 
& Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
fire hall. Wainwright Alta: W C Wells 
Construction Co Ltd, erection of quonset 
huts; Peterson Electrical Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of electrical distribution 
system. Chilliwack B C: Bennett & White 
Construction Co, construction of RCSME 


trades training bldg. Frobisher Bay 
N T W: Toronto Iron Works Ltd, erec- 
tion of storage tanks. Resolute Bay 
N W T: Toronto Iron Works Ltd, erec- 
tion of storage tanks. 


Department of Defence Production 


Summerside P E I: M F Schurman Co 
Ltd, repairs to sub-floors, various bldgs, 
RCAF Station; Salsman & Sons Lid, 
exterior painting, RCAF Station. Deep- 
brook N S: Jos S Surette, re-decking of 
jetty, HMCS “Cornwallis”. Lachine P Q: 
Edgar Milot Inc, exterior painting, RCAF 
Station; South Shore Construction Inc, 
repair of parade ground, RCAF Station; 
LaSalle Plumbing, repair & relocation of 
heating system, bldg No 27, RCAF 
Station. Centralia Ont: Towland Con- 
struction Co Ltd, repairs to hangar aprons, 
taxi strips, RCAF Station. Hamilton Ont: 
Johnson Bros Co Ltd, repairs to roads & 
hangar aprons, 9424 Unit, RCAF Station. 
Mountain View Ont: Cobourg Flooring & 
Roofing Co, hangar roof replacement, 
RCAF Detachment. Trenton Ont: H 
Smith, exterior painting, No 6 Repair 
Depot, RCAF Station. Ottawa Ont: Gold- 
stein Bros, re-wiring & re-lighting of Wallis 
House. MRockcliffe Ont: O’Learys Ltd, 
replacement of concrete aprons, hangar No 
54, RCAF Station; Alex I Garvock, 
replacement of fire wall & beams between 
Area A & B & repairs to roof of No 26 
Central Ordnance Depot. MacDonald 
Man: Superior Roofing Co Ltd, hangar 
roof replacement, RCAF Station. Portage 
la Prairie Man: Canadian Rogers Western 
Ltd, hangar roof replacement, RCAF 
Station. Rivers Man: Claydon Co Ltd, 
renovation of NCO’s mess, CJATC. 
Winnipeg Man: Maple Leaf Construction 
Ltd, repairs to roads & compound, RCAF 
Station. Saskatoon Sask: Westeel Products 
Ltd, hangar roof replacement, RCAF 
Station. Calgary Alta: Seaboard Advertis- 
ing Co Ltd, interior & exterior painting, 
No 10 Repair Depot, RCAF Station; 
Beale Decorating Co, exterior painting of 
warehouses, No 11 Supply Depot, RCAF 
Station; Burns & Dutton Concrete & Con- 
struction Co Ltd, replacement of second 
floor ablution rooms, barrack blocks Nos 
29 & 31, No 10 Repair Depot, RCAF 
Station. Claresholm Alta: Douglas Bros 
Ltd, hangar roof replacement, RCAF 
Station. Penhold Alta: Douglas Bros Ltd, 
hangar roof replacement, RCAF Station. 
Vancouver B C: Sleightholme & Co, 
exterior painting, No 2 Supply Depot, 
RCAF Station. 
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National Harbours Board 

Montreal Harbour P Q: A F Byers 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
garage; Charles Duranceau Ltd, macadam 


paving. Vancouver Harbour B C: W 
Greenlees, partial renewal of fender 
timbers. 


National Research Council 


Ottawa Ont: Code Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of pipe line tunnel, metrology 
tunnel, pumphouse, sewer & water lines. 


Department of Public Works 


Tignish P E I: Comeau & Savoie Con- 
struction Ltd, repairs to breakwaters. 
Goose Bay N S: Kenney Construction Co 
Ltd, wharf repairs. Inttle Harbour N S: 
Alex Mclsaac, wharf construction. Lower 
Sandy Point N S: Mosher & Rawding, 
breakwater extension. Lameque N B: 
Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Halifax N S: Fundy Construction 
Co Ltd, repairs & alterations to drill hall; 
Standard Construction Co Ltd, improve- 
ments to bldg, RCAF Station. Longueuil 
PQ: P Baillargeon Ltee, remedial works. 
Montreal P Q: J J Shea Ltd, interior alter- 
ations to customs bldgs. Norway Bay P Q: 
Paul O Goulet & Rene Legault, wharf 
reconstruction. Killarney Ont: R A Blyth, 
construction of wharf & warehouse. Ottawa 
Ont: J C Robinson & Sons Ltd, fluorescent 
lighting, Connaught Bldg; Otis Elevator 
Co Ltd, installation of ash hoist, Con- 
naught Bldg; Thomas Fuller Construction 
Co Ltd, additions & alterations, central 
heating plant; Dibblee Construction Co 
Ltd, earth & rock grading etc, Tunney’s 
Pasture Development; A Lanctot Con- 
struction Co, extra wood columns & 
rewiring, Coca Cola Bldg; Wilfrid D St 
Cyr, repairs to plumbing & heating etc, 
Parliament Bldgs; J. E. Copeland Co Ltd, 
alterations, Jackson Bldg; Universal Elec- 
tric, new lighting, Vimy Bldg. Pigeon 
River Ont: Olaus Steenerson, addition & 
alterations, Immigration Bldg. Port Hope 
Ont: Russell Construction Co Ltd,* dredg- 
ing. Toronto Ont: J J Salt Ltd, interior 


painting, 12 Shuter St; McNamara Con- 
struction Co Ltd,* dredging; Sunnybrook 
Nurseries,* landscaping, Sunnybrook 
Hospital; McNamara Construction Co 
Ltd,* dredging; McNamara Construction 
Co Ltd, dredging. Courtenay Slough 
B C: Nanaimo Towing Co Ltd, harbour 
improvements. Hsquimalt B C: Pacific 
Piledriving Co Ltd, repairs to jetty. 
Fraser River B C: British Columbia Bridge 
& Dredging Co Ltd,* dredging; Gilpin- 
Nash Ltd, improvements, north arm bank 
protection. Vancouver B C: George D 
McLean & Associates Ltd, alterations, Old 
Postal Station “O”; Halse-Martin Con- 
struction Co Ltd, alterations, Federal 
Bldg; Seaboard Advertising Co Ltd, paint- 
ing & repairs, Veterans’ Affairs Bldg; A L 
Hullah & Co Ltd, alterations, Begg Bldg. 
Westview B C: James McDonald Con- 
struction Co Ltd, reconstruction of wharf; 
Coast Quarries Ltd, harbour improvements. 


Department of Transport 


Torbay Nfld: Concrete Products (Nfid.) 
Ltd, additional development, Torbay Air- 
port. Moncton N B: A F Byers Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, repairs to roof trusses, flight 
hangar. Mont Joli P Q: North Shore Con- 
struction Co Ltd, additional development 
of airport. Seven Islands P Q: North 
Shore Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of staff dwellings at airport. Sorel P Q: 
Romeo Bruneau, installation of plumbing 
& heating system, Sorel Buoy Depot. Fort 
Wiliam Ont: A F Byers Construction Co 
Ltd, repairs to roof trusses, Lakehead Air- 
port. Malton Ont: King Paving Co Lid, 
additional development, Toronto Airport. 
MacDonald Man: Maple Leaf Construc- 
tion Ltd, runway repairs at airport. Regina 
Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, additional 
development of airport. Saskatoon Sask: 
A F Byers Construction Co Ltd, repairs 
to roof trusses at airport. Swift Current 
Sask: A F Byers Construction Co Ltd, 
repairs to roof trusses at airport. Vermilion 
Alta; Yukon Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of dwellings & garages. 
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Legislation Enacted in 1951 by the 
Twenty-First Parliament of Canada at its Fourth Session 


Parliament enacted legislation to give the Governor in Council 
emergency powers to provide for national security, and began a 
new program for old age assistance. In the field of labour, the 
Government Employees Compensation Act was amended with 
respect to Federal Government employees resident in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. 


The fourth session of the Twenty-first 
Parhament began on January 30 and 
adjourned on June 30. Legislation directly 
affecting labour was limited to an amend- 
ment to the Government Employees Com- 
pensation Act and a change in the Income 
Tax Act to permit taxpayers to deduct 
union dues from taxable income. A reso- 
lution was passed approving the ILO 
Convention fixing a minimum age of 15 
for employment at sea. 

Five Acts relating to veterans amended 
veterans’ legislation or made it applicable 
to the Special Force. 

A start was made in implementing the 
new program for old age assistance, which 
is to come into effect in 1952, by enacting 
an Old Age Assistance Act to provide for 
agreements with the provinces to share 
equally the cost of assistance to persons 65 
to 69 in case of need. An amendment to 
the BNA Act, passed by the United 
Kingdom Parliament in May, will permit 
the Parliament of Canada to give effect to 
a program of universal pensions for persons 
70 and over. 

Because of the international emergency, 
wide powers were given to the Governor 
in Council by the Emergency Powers Act 
effective until May 31, 1952. A Depart- 
ment of Defence Production was established 
to act as a procurement agency for Cana- 
dian and allied defence forces. 


Government Employees Compensation 


The Government Employees Compensa- 
tion Act was amended principally to 
provide that an employee of the Federal 
Government resident in the Yukon or 
Northwest Territories who sustains an 
injury arising out of or in the course of 
his employment there, or who is disabled 
by an industrial disease due to the nature 
of his employment, will receive compensa- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
Alberta. 
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The Government Employees Compensa- 
tion Act, which was first passed in 1918, 
and consolidated in 1947, provides that 
Federal Government employees or their 
dependants will be paid the same com- 
pensation, including medical and hospital 
expenses, aS persons employed by private 
employers would receive under the Act of 
the province in which the accident occurs. 
The amount of compensation is deter- 
mined by the provincial Board and paid 
by ‘the Federal Government. Federal 
employees resident in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories formerly received 
compensation in accordance with the 
compensation legislation in force in the 
Yukon Territory (L.G., 1947, p. 1326). 


In introducing the Bill in the House of 
Commons, the Minister of Labour stated :— 
It has been strongly represented by 
departments of government who have 
resident employees in the Northwest 
Territories that these provisions of the 
Act do not provide adequate benefits for 
employees in the area under present-day 
conditions, and provide less favourable 
treatment for employees in both the 
Northwest Territories and the Yukon than 
is provided under the Act for employees 
of the crown elsewhere in Canada. 


The Minister explained that the provi- 
sions of the Alberta Act were chosen to 
apply to such employees because of the 
proximity of that Province to the Terri- 
tories and because the greater part of the 
movement of personnel and the normal 
lines of travel and communication in and 
out of the Territories are by way of 
Alberta. 


Other amendments to the Act are of an 
administrative nature. As before, the 
Federal Government is authorized to pay 
a reasonable portion of the expenses of 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
to cover the cost of the investigation and 
adjudication of claims undertaken by 
arrangement with the Federal Government. 
In addition, however, the Federal Govern- 
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ment is now authorized to make account- 
able advances to provincial Boards on 
account of such expenses. 


Income Tax 


An amendment to the Income Tax Act, 
1948, of particular interest to trade union 
members, permits the deduction of trade 
union dues and professional dues from 
taxable income for income tax purposes. 

Judgments handed down in the Exchequer 
Court in 1946 and 1948 held that profes- 
sional and union dues were deductible for 
income tax purposes under the Income 
War Tax Act then in force. Subsequently, 
when the 1948 Income Tax Act was passed, 
the relevant section was reworded to 
prohibit the deduction of union dues.’ 

A new subsection added to the Act by 
the 1951 amendment provides that, in 
computing income from employment for the 
year, deductions may be made for annual 
dues to maintain membership in a trade 
union as defined either in (1) the Federal 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act; (2) in any provincial statute 
providing for the investigation, concilia- 
tion or settlement of industrial disputes; 
or (3) to maintain membership in an 
association of public servants the primary 
object of which is to promote the improve- 
ment of the members’ conditions of 
employment or work. 

The amendment to the Income Tax Act 
also specifically allows deductions to be 
made for annual professional membership 
dues the payment of which is necessary 
to maintain a professional status recog- 
nized by statute that a professional person 
is required by his contract of employment 
to maintain. Office rent and salary of an 
assistant which a person is required to pay 
by the contract of employment may also 
be deducted. 

An employee may also deduct the cost 
of supplies used directly in performing the 
duties of employment which he was 
required by the contract of employment 
to supply and pay for. 

A further amendment provides that pay- 
ments by an employer into a pension fund 
made within 60 days after the end of the 
year are deductible instead of only those 
made up to the end of the year, as before. 


Convention Fixing Minimum Age 
For Employment at Sea 


A motion for approval of ILO Conven- 
tion 58 (revised 1936), fixing a minimum 
age of 15 for the admission of children to 
employment at sea, was moved by the 
Parliamentary Assistant to the Minister of 
Labour and approved by the House on 
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May 21. and by the Senate on May 30. © 
In introducing the motion, the Parlia- 
mentary Assistant pointed out that no new 
legislation was required to implement this 
Convention since Parliament has already 
given effect to it by an amendment to 
the Canada Shipping Act in 1948. An 
earlier Convention, Convention 7 of 1920, 
set a minimum age for employment at 
sea of 14 years, and was ratified by Canada 
in 1926. 


Veterans’ Legislation 


The Veterans Benefit Act.—The 
Veterans Benefit Act was passed to replace 
Section 7 of the Canadian Forces Act, 
1950, which expires on the last day of the 
first session in 1951, and which had pro- 
vided for the extension of certain benefits 
conferred on veterans of World War II to 
members of the Special Force. The new 
legislation incorporates in statute form with 
minor changes P.C. 5412 of November 8, 
1950 (L.G., 1951, p. 73), made under the 
Canadian Forces Act, which designated the 
Special Force and provided for the applica- 
tion to members of that Force of the 
Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act, 
1946; the Pension Act; sections of the Civil 
Service Superannuation Act; and Part IV 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

The new Act declares the Reinstatement 
in Civil Employment Act to apply to 
those who, since July 5, 1950, became 
members of the regular forces for a single 
term not exceeding three years, and also 
to members of the reserve forces who after 
July 5, 1950, are called out for service with 
the regular forces for a period not exceed- 
ing three years. Previously, the Act had 
been made applicable to persons enrolled 
for the purpose of serving in the Special 
Force and every officer and man of the 
reserve forces who served on the strength 
of the Special Force. 

As under Section 7 of the Canadian 
Forces Act, the Governor in Council is. 
empowered to extend to veterans of the 
Special Force other veterans’ legislation as 
listed in Part I of the schedule of the 
Act. The list includes the Veterans Land 
Act, the Veterans Insurance Act, the War 
Service Grants Act, the Department of 
Veterans Affairs Act, the Veterans Reha- 
bilitation Act, the Veterans Business and 
Professional Loans Act, the War Veterans 
Allowance Act and Sections 28 to 30 of 
the Civil Service Act. Under a recent 
Order in®Gouneil (P-C..2930) .of Junewig 
the Veterans Insurance Act, the Veterans 
Land Act and the War Service Grants Act 
were extended to members of the Special 
Force (L.G., 1951, p. 1123). 


The Act will expire on the last day of 
the first session of Parliament in 1952. 


Pension Act.—Several amendments were 
made to the Pension Act. The allowances 
to children whose mothers are pensioned 
were doubled to correspond to the rates 
for orphaned children. An amount of 
$360 a year will now be paid in respect 
of one such child, $648 for two children 
and $240 for each additional child. Pen- 
sions are normally paid in respect of a 
child until 16, if a boy, and until 17 in 
the case of a girl. However, by an amend- 
ment, pensions may now be continued until 
the child reaches 21 years if the child is 
making satisfactory progress in a course of 
education approved by the Canadian Pen- 
sion Commission. As previously, pensions 
are also payable after the child attains 16 
or 17 years if he is physically or mentally 
unfit to provide for his own maintenance. 

The allowance that may be given for 
the last illness of a pensioner and burial 
expenses 1n case of need were also in- 
creased. When a person pensioned on 
account of disability has died and _ his 
estate is not sufficient to pay the expenses 
of his last illness and burial, the Cana- 
dian Pension Commission may direct a 
payment not exceeding $185 instead of $150, 
as before. This total is made up of not 
more than $110 for funeral services, $25 
for cemetery charges and $50 for the 
expenses of the last sickness. Provision is 
also now made for a standard headstone. 


Veterans Business and Professional 
Loans Act.—The Veterans’ Business and 
Professional Loans Act was amended to 
make the Act applicable to a _ greater 
number of veterans and to enlarge the 
period within which guaranteed loans may 
be made. 

The Act was passed in 1946 to enable 
a veteran to borrow from a chartered bank 
a sum up to $3,000 at five per cent interest 
in order to purchase a business, an interest 
in a business, or the tools, implements or 
equipment of a trade, business or profes- 
sion. A guarantee is extended to each 
individual bank at the rate of 25 per cent 
in any loss incurred on the first million 
dollar loan by such bank, and at the rate 
of 15 per cent on loans in excess of a 
million dollars by any bank. 

The original qualification for a loan was 
that a man should be a veteran in receipt 
of or entitled to a gratuity under the War 
Service Grants Act but who had not 
received a benefit under the Veterans Land 
Act. Now, however, if a veteran has 
applied for a loan under the Veterans Land 
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Act and paid back the loan, he is eligible 
to receive a loan under the Veterans 
Business and Professional Loans Act. 

A second amendment extends from 
January 15, 1952, to January 1, 1955, the 
period within which guaranteed loans may 
be made. 


Veterans’ Insurance.—Several amend- 
ments were made to the Veterans Insurance 
Act, 1944, which authorizes the Minister 
of Veterans Affairs to enter into insurance 
contracts with veterans of World War II, 
or widows of veterans, under terms and con- 
ditions provided in the Act. When the Act 
was passed in 1944, the insurance contract 
had to be entered into within three years 
after discharge or three years after the Act 
came into effect in 1945, and in 1948 this 
period was extended for a further three 
years. This year’s amendment extends the 
period for three more years, until December 
31, 1954. A veteran also has the right to 
enter into a contract within ten years: 
after his discharge if that date should be 
later than December 31, 1954. 

The amount of the insurance proceeds 
payable on death is increased from $1,000 
to $2,000, the balance due under the policy 
being payable as before in the form of 
annuities. 

The definition of “child” was amended ta 
allow any legally adopted child, or a step- 
child designated as a beneficiary, to receive 
benefit under the Act. Previously, an 
adopted child had to be legally adopted 
before the Act came into force or not less 
than five years before the death of the 
insured in order to be eligible for benefits. 

Similar amendments were made to the 
Returned Soldiers Insurance Act which pro- 
vides for insurance for veterans of World 
War I. A number of changes were made 
to bring the Act into line with the Veterans 
Insurance Act. 





Old Age Assistance 

The Old Age Assistance Act, which will 
go into effect on January 1, 1952, provides 
for the implementation of that portion of 
the recommendations of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Senate and House of 
Commons on Old Age Security which 
referred to persons between the ages of 65 
and 69 (L.G., 1950, p. 1142). 

The Joint Committee recommended that 
the Federal and Provincial Governments 
share equally in the cost of pensions of up 
to $40 a month for persons between the 
ages of 65 and 69 with a means test, and 
that the Federal Government should pro- 
vide a pension of $40 a month to all 
persons of 70 years of age and over with- 
out a means test. The Prime Minister 
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announced in the House that at the Fall 
Session of Parliament this year, legislation 
will be introduced to implement that 
portion of the program relating to persons 
over 70. 

Under the present old age pensions legis- 
lation the Federal Government pays 75 per 
cent of the cost of a basic monthly pension 
of $40 with a means test to persons over 70. 
The provinces pay the remaining 25 per 
cent, together with administrative expenses. 

The new Act provides for Federal- 
Provincial agreements to share the cost of 
assistance to persons 65 to 69 on a fifty- 
fifty basis. The Federal Government will 
make monthly payments out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund to the Provinces 
of an amount not exceeding in respect of 
any recipient, 50 per cent of $40 a month, 
or the amount of assistance paid by the 
Province, whichever amount is lesser. 

The residence qualifications are the same 
as under the present old age pensions legis- 
lation. To be eligible for assistance, a 
person must have been resident in Canada 
for the 20 years immediately preceding the 
commencement of assistance, or resident in 
Canada prior to that 20-year period for a 
total of twice the number of years of his 
absence from the country during the 20- 
year period. The Joint Committee recom- 
mended that consideration be given to 
reducing the residence qualifications to 
fifteen years. 

The amount of allowable annual income 
inclusive of assistance has been increased 
by $120 in the new Act. This will mean 
that an unmarried person (that is, a single 
person, widow or widower) may have an 
income of $720 a year; a married person 
living with his spouse, $1,200; a married 
person living with a blind spouse, $1,320. 

The new Federal Act does not require 
the recovery of the sum of assistance pay- 
ments from the estate of a deceased person, 
as a debt due, as is required in the present 
Federal Act, but if the province under the 
authority of provincial legislation does so 
recover, half of the amount recovered must 
be refunded to the Government of Canada. 

A noteworthy change with regard to 
qualification for old age assistance is that 
Indians will not be excluded from the new 
Act as they were heretofore, but will be 
treated in the same way as all other 
residents of Canada. 


Blind Persons’ Allowances 


The Blind Persons Act passed at this 
session will come into force January 1, 
1952. When this Act becomes effective, 
blind persons will, for the first time, be 
covered by separate legislation, indepen- 
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dent of that respecting the aged. In 
introducing this Bill, the Miéinister of 
National Health and Welfare pointed out 
that the Government, in this measure or 
otherwise, is implementing either wholly or 
in part the six-point program put forward 
in 1947 by the Canadian Council of the 
Blind, the Canadian National Institute for 
the Blind and other organizations working 
in this field. In addition to providing 
separate legislation for the blind, other 
changes made by the Act in accordance 
with recommendations of organizations for 
the blind include a reduction in the resi- 
dence qualification and an increase in the 
maximum income allowed for eligibility for 
an allowance. 

The Act as before provides for Federal- 
Provincial agreements to be made for pay- 
ment of allowances in cases of need to 
blind persons 21 years and over. The 
Federal Government will continue to pay 
75 per cent of the cost of the allowances 
and the provinces 25 per cent. 

As under the Old Age Assistance Act 
the amounts of maximum income allowed, 
including the allowance, are raised by $120 
in each case. The amounts of maximum 
income now allowed are $840 a year for 
an unmarried blind person, $1,040 a year 
for an unmarried person with a dependent 
child or children, $1,320 for a married 
blind person with a sighted spouse and 
$1,440 for a blind person with a blind 
spouse. “Unmarried person” includes a 
widow or widower. 

Blind Indians will be eligible for allow- 
ances in the same way as other residents 
of Canada. 

The residence requirement has been 
reduced from 20 to 10 years. A person 
may also claim a pension if he has not 
resided in Canada for the 10 years pre- 
ceding his claim, provided that he has 
before the 10 years resided in Canada 
twice as long in the aggregate as he has 
been absent during the 10 years. 


Housing 


The National Housing Act, 1944, was 
amended to authorize the Governor in 
Council to prescribe the maximum rate of 
interest that may be charged to a borrower 
under the Act. When the Bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate, it was explained that 
the purpose of the amendment was to 
make the interest rate flexible at a time 
when the prevailing rate of interest was 
rising. 

Previously, a fixed rate of interest was 
set by the Act for each of the four types 
of loans authorized: 44 per cent in the 
case of joint loans and rental insurance 


loans, 4 per cent in the case of primary 
producer loans and 3 per cent in the case 
of limited dividend loans. Under the 
amendment, in prescribing the maximum 
rate, the Governor in Council is limited to 
the rate of long-term Government bonds 
plus 2 per cent for joint loans, 13 per 
cent for rental insurance loans, 14 per cent 
for primary producer loans and 1 per cent 
for limited dividend loans. Since at the 
time when the Bill was introduced the 
average yield of long-term Government 
bonds. was 3:22 per cent, the amendment 
will permit a higher rate of interest to be 
charged on all four types of loans. 


Emergency Powers 


Emergency Powers Act.—The Emer- 
gency Powers Act, given Royal Assent on 
March 21, confers on the Governor in 
Council power to take such action and 
make such orders and regulations as he 
may deem necessary or advisable for the 
“security, defence, peace, order and welfare 
of Canada”. 


The Act gives the Governor in Council 
a large measure of the special power con- 
ferred during the two world wars by the 
War Measures Act. The preamble to the 
new Act states that since an international 
emergency exists threatening the security of 
Canada, it is necessary that the Governor 
in Council have emergency powers to carry 
‘out adequate defence preparations, to regu- 
late the economy to meet the needs of 
defence, and to stabilize the economy to 
safeguard it from disruption resulting from 
defence efforts here or in other countries. 
The preamble indicates two reasons why 
emergency powers were sought through this 
Act rather than by bringing the War 
Measures Act back into force. It was con- 
sidered better not to invoke the War 
Measures Act so long as present efforts to 
avert war were continuing, and it was not 
thought desirable that the wide powers 
conferred by the War Measures Act to 
interfere with the fundamental liberties of 
the individual should be brought into 
operation at this time. 


In the Act six classes of subjects are 
enumerated over which the Governor in 
Council may exercise emergency powers 
but the general power conferred is not 
limited to matters coming within these 
heads. The six classes of subject are: 
(1) control and suppression of maps, plans 
and photographs; (2) control of communi- 
cations; (3) control of harbours and 
shipping; (4) transportation by air, water 
or land; (5) trading, exportation, impor- 
tation, production and manufacture; and 


(6) collection of fees or charges established 
for the purposes of a scheme of control. 

It is specifically enacted that the powers 
conferred on the Governor in Council do 
not include the power to make orders or 
regulations in relation to arrest, detention, 
exclusion or deportation, censorship or the 
expenditure of money not specifically pro- 
vided by Parliament except from a fund 
established by order or regulation for the 
purpose of a scheme of control. 

Orders made by the Governor in Council 
under the Act must be laid before Parlia- 
ment within five days and regulations made: 
by a delegated authority under the Act,. 
within 15 days. If Parliament is not in 
session, the Order must be tabled within 
the same period after the commencement 
of the next session. As introduced, the 
Bill required the tabling of Orders in 
Council in accordance with the Regulations 
Act which requires every regulation to be 
published in the Canada Gazette within 30 
days after it is made and laid before 
Parliament within 20 days of its publication 
or within 15 days after the commencement 
of the next session. The Bill was amended 
in Committee to reduce the period for 
tabling as noted above and to require all 
regulations to be tabled whether made by 
the Governor in Council or by some other 
authority appointed under the Act. 

By joint resolution of the Senate and 
House of Commons any order or regula- 
tion made under the Act may be annulled 
within 40 days after it is tabled. This 
Section was amended in Committee to 
apply to all regulations instead of only to 
Orders in Council as was provided in the 
Bill as introduced. 

Penalties of fine or imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding five years, or of both 
fine and such imprisonment, may be pre- 
scribed by the Governor in Council for 
violation of orders or regulations made 
under the Act. 

The sections of the Act giving the 
Governor in Council emergency powers will 
expire on May 31, 1952, but, by joint 
address of the Senate and House of 
Commons to the Governor General, it may 
be extended for a further period of not 
more than one year. 

The Act does not prevent the War 
Measures Act from being invoked. If this 
is done, the Emergency Powers Act will 
be automatically repealed but all orders 
in force under that Act will remain in 
effect under the authority of the War 
Measures Act. 


Department of Defence Production.— 
An Act was passed to provide for estab- 
lishing a department of defence produc- 
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tion to act aS a procurement agency for 
the defence forces of Canada and also for 
such defence requirements of Canada’s 
allies as may be met from Canadian pro- 
duction. The Act confers powers on the 
Minister with respect to procurement very 
similar to those formerly held by the 
Minister of Munitions and Supply during 
World War II. The Act gives the Gov- 
ernor in Council power to control essential 
materials in substantially the same terms 
as the Essential Materials (Defence) Act 
(L.G., 1950, p. 1919) passed at the Special 
Session in September, 1950, including the 
power to designate materials and services as 
essential for defence purposes, and to con- 
trol the production, processing, distribution, 
acquisition, disposition or use of these 
materials and services when deemed neces- 
sary. The Act will be in force for five 


years, expiring on July 31, 1956. The 
Essential Materials (Defence) Act is 
repealed. 


Consumer Credit.—The Consumer Credit 
(Temporary Provisions) Act, 1950 (L.G., 
1950, p. 1920), which gave the Governor in 
Council power to’ restrict credit for the 
retail sale of consumer goods, was amended. 
The Act now also authorizes the making 
of regulations applying to contracts for the 
‘hire of consumer goods and to contracts 
for work and labour where consumer goods 
‘are supplied by the person who contracts 
to furnish the work and labour. 


Constitutional Changes 

Amendment to BNA Act.—On May 31, 
the United Kingdom Parliament passed an 
amendment to the British North America 
Act to enable the Parliament of Canada 
to legislate concerning old age pensions. 
The purpose of the amendment is to enable 
Parliament to pass an Act providing con- 
tributory old age pensions for persons 70 
years of age and over. 

This amendment was requested by a joint 
address of both Houses of the Canadian 
Parliament to His Majesty the (King, 
requesting that the Parliament ‘of the 
United Kingdom amend the BNA Act as 
follows :— 





OLp AGE PENSIONS 


904A. It is hereby declared that the 
Parliament of Canada may from time to 
time make laws in relation to old age 
pensions in Canada, but no law made by 
the Parliament of Canada in relation to 
old age pensions shall affect the operation 
of any law, present or future, of a pro- 
vincial legislature in relation to old age 

' pensions. 
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Territorial Councils of Yukon and 
Northwest Territories—Amendments to 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories Acts 
increase the size of the Territorial Councils 
from 3 to 5 members in the Yukon and 
from 6 to 8 members in the Northwest 
Territories. The amendment to the North- 
west Territories Act went into effect on 
June 15, and the one to the Yukon will 
be proclaimed on the dissolution of the 
present Council, which has three elected 
members, in July, 1952. When the Yukon 
amendment is proclaimed, all five members 
of the Yukon Council will be elected. 


In the Northwest Territories the elective 
principle has been introduced for the first 
time, three members being elected and five 
appointed. Another change authorizes the 
Governor in Council for the first time to 
appoint judicial officers for the administra- 
tion of justice in the Northwest Territories. 


The Indian Act 


A new Indian Act was passed at this 
session and will come into force on 
proclamation. The new Act is the result 
of study of necessary revision of the Indian 
Act which began with the appointment of 
a joint committee of the Senate and the 
House of Commons in 1946. 


One of the new Sections (87) provides 
that, subject to the terms of any treaty 
and any other Federal Act, provincial laws 
of general application are applicable to 
Indians. However, such laws do not apply 
if they are inconsistent with the Indian 
Act or regulations under it. 





Bills not Passed 

Three Private Members’ Bills failed to 
get beyond first reading. 

A Bill “to promote Fair Employment 
Practices in Canada”, which was similar to 
the Act passed in Ontario this year (L.G., 
1951, p. 846), would have forbidden, in any 
work, undertaking or business within the 
legislative authority of the Parliament of 
Canada, discrimination in advertisements or 
application forms for employment, or a 
refusal to hire an applicant, or discharge 
of an employee, because of race, colour, 
religion, national origin or ancestry. 

Two Bills, similar to Bills introduced 
in the past two years, sought to amend 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. One of these would have 
provided for the revocable voluntary check- 
off of union dues by requiring an employer 
to grant this form of check-off upon 
request of a union certified as the bar- 


gaining agent. The second Bill proposed 
to declare that part of the meat packing 
industry which carries on operations in two 
or more provinces to be works for the 


general advantage of Canada with a view 
to making that part of the meat packing 
industry subject to the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


In the celebrated Kuzych case, the Privy Council allowed the 
appeal of union officers against the majority judgment of the 
British Columbia Appeal Court reported in the October, 1950 


LABOUR GAZETTE. 


The Privy Council held that an expelled 
union member should have resorted to 
the appeal procedure provided in the 
union constitution and by-laws before 
seeking relief in the courts. 


In a judgment delivered by Viscount 
Simon on June 20, 1951, the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council allowed 
the appeal of W. L. White and other 
officers of a Vancouver shipyard union 
from a judgment of the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal, dated May 3, 1950, in 
favour of Myron Kuzych, who had been 
expelled from the union (L.G., 1950, p. 
1704). The Judicial Committee, in allow- 
ing the appeal, reversed the decision of 
the British Columbia Courts which had 
found Kuzych to have been illegally 
expelled and which had awarded him 
$5,000 damages. The reason for the judg- 
ment was that Kuzych, before seeking 
relief in court, had not exhausted the 
remedies available to him under the Union 
Constitution and By-laws. 


His Lordship first reviewed the facts. 
Kuzych, a welder, became a member of 
the Boilermakers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ 
Union of Canada, Local No. 1, in April, 
1948. He was employed by the North 
Vancouver Ship Repairs Limited, with 
which the Union had an agreement, one 
of the terms of which was that only 
members of the Union would be employed. 
The principle of the closed shop was the 
policy of the Union since its inception. 
Kuzych expressed himself both before and 
at the trial of the action as being opposed 
to the closed shop principle and as regard- 
ing it as “a very great evil’ which he 
would tolerate “as long as it is necessary 
but not a moment longer”. 

In February, 1945, “after much previous 
controversy and some abortive litigation”, 
a member of the Union made three charges 
against him of offences committed in 
breach of Article 26 of the By-laws of the 
Union :— 


(1) he assisted in holding an unauthorized 
public meeting to discuss internal 
business of the Union; 
between October, 1942, and December, 
1944, he was guilty of conduct unbe- 
coming of a member of the Union and 
committed acts discreditable to it in 
publicly opposing established policies 
of the Union by campaigning against 
the closed shop principle; and 
(3) he violated the Oath of Obligation of 
a member of the Union in failing to 
repudiate certain radio broadcasts 
made in his behalf, which contained 
statements slanderous of one Stewart, 
a member and then President of the 
Union. 


(2 
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Article 26 provides that, when such a 
charge is made and read out to a General 
Business Meeting of the Union, it is to 
be handed to the Press and Investigating 
Committee “to conduct the trial”. Kuzych 
was duly notified of the charges and of 
the date and place of hearing. He 
attended the proceedings, giving evidence 
and being cross-examined. The Com- 
mittee, at the end of the hearing, as 
prescribed by the By-law, took a vote and 
prepared a report for the next regular 
General Meeting of the Union. The report 
was unanimous and found Kuzych guilty 
on all three charges. Under the By-law 
it is required that the report be read out 
at a General Membership Meeting and a 
motion put to accept or reject the report. 
If there is a minority report from the trial 
committee, it also is to be read. One 
speaker for each of the complainant and 
the accused, and the Union’s counsel if one 
has been appointed, “shall be given the 
right of the floor for an equal and pre- 
determined period”. 

The meeting shall then vote on the 
motion by show-of-hands, standing or 
secret ballot, and if the charges are 
sustained by a majority of the members 
voting, the accused stands convicted and 
the meeting shall fix the penalty, also by 
majority vote; but concurrence of a two- 
thirds majority present and voting shall 
be required to expel a member. If the 
charges are not sustained, the defendant 


shall automatically be declared exoner- 
ated of the alleged offence. 
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A General Meeting was held on March 
19, 1945, and one of the Union members 
put the case for the report and Kuzych, 
“not without considerable interruption,” 
opposed. Before the vote was taken, the 
chairman spoke for a few minutes, 
strongly denouncing Kuzych as a friend of 
the Capitalist class—“an intervention not 
in any way justified by the By-law”. On 
a show of hands a resolution expelling 
Kuzych from the Union was passed by 
454 to 12. 

The By-law makes provision for appeals. 
If a member found guilty by a General 
Meeting feels that the decision is unfair, 
or the penalty too severe, he may, within 
sixty days file an appeal in writing with 
the Executive of the Shipyard General 
Workers’ Federation. The By-law states :— 

If expulsion has been the penalty, an 
appeal shall stay the order, until decision 
by the Appellate Tribunal, but shall not 


restore the accused to regular member- 
ship and his status shall be that of a 


charged member, as specified in Group B, 


Section (5) of this Article. 


The Judicial Committee regarded it as 
“sa, erucial circumstance in the _ present 
litigation that it was instituted by the 
respondent without first appealing to the 
Federation from the findings against him 
in the Report and the Resolution of 
expulsion subsequently adopted at the 
General Business Meeting”. A part of the 
Oath of Obligation by which Kuzych was 
bound reads as follows:— 

I promise that I will not become a 
party OLpany suit at law or, in. equity 
against this Union or the Federation, 
until I have exhausted all remedies 


allowed to me by said Constitution and 
By-laws. 


During the voting at the General Meet- 
ing, one of the members was observed 
taking down the names of those who voted 
in the minority, and Kuzych relied on this 
as confirming his allegation that the vote 
was influenced by intimidation. Their 
lordships noted that evidence was accepted 
lsy° the trial judge that one of the members 
Gf the Committee, before he was elected, 
stated that Kuzych would be “crucified” by 
the Committee, and that threats had been 
made by Union officers to two of Kuzych’s 
supporters if they continued to follow and 
back up Kuzych. 

Their Lordships concluded that, what- 
ever the correct details might be, there 
was, before and after the trial, strong and 
widespread resentment against Kuzych by 
many in the Union, and that one of those 
who formed and expressed adverse views 
about him was a member of the Trial 
Committee. If the so-called “trial” and 
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the General Meeting which followed had 
to be conducted by persons previously free 
from all bias and prejudice, this condition 
was certainly. not fulfilled. However, in 
Their Lordships’ view, it would be an 
error to demand from those who took part 
the strict impartiality of mind which a 
judge should approach and decide an issue 
between two litigants. 


What those who considered the charges 
against the respondent and _ decided 
whether he was guilty ought to bring to 
their task was a will to reach an honest 
conclusion after hearing what was urged 
on either side, and a resolve not to make 
up their minds beforehand on his _per- 
sonal guilt, however strongly they had 
shared in previous adverse criticism of 
the respondent’s conduct. 


The question of the extent to which 
those who took part in the so-called trial 
approached the trial with a resolve to 
condemn Kuzych was, in the Judicial 
Committee’s opinion, a question of fact to 
be deduced or inferred from the evidence. 
Since the judges of the trial and appeal 
courts held that the trial within the Union 
was not free from prejudice and bias, and 
even the dissenting judges did not take 
exception to this view, the Judicial Com- 
mittee dealt with the matter on the basis 
that severe condemnation of the methods 
followed in the proceedings under review 
was fully justified. 


If these were the only relevant con- 
siderations, some difficult questions would 
arise. For example, the question would 
have to be considered how far the law 
on the subject of bias or prejudice or 
failure to apply natural justice extends to 
such a tribunal as the Trial Committee and 
the General Meeting which considered the 
Committee’s Report. However, Viscount 
Simon continued, if the view taken by the 
two Judges who were in the minority of 
the Appeal Court prevailed, it would not 
be necessary to pronounce on these issues. 
The view taken by the dissenting Judges 
was that Kuzych’s claim’ should fail 
because after his condemnation by the 
General Meeting he did not appeal to the 
Shipyard General Workers’ Federation 
before taking his case to court, although 
he was contractually bound not to institute 
any action against the Union until he had 
exhausted all the remedies allowed by the 
Union’s Constitution and By-laws. 


Against this view it was argued before 
the Judicial Committee that (a) the Trial 
Committee was not properly constituted 
and accordingly the General Meeting had 
no valid report before it, the sentence of 
expulsion would therefore be without 
authority, and there would be no basis for 


appeal to the Federation; and that (b) 
even if the Committee was properly con- 
stituted, the conclusion reached at the 
General Meeting should not be regarded as 
a “decision” on the ground that it was 
arrived at by improper methods. 

Their Lordships, after receiving argu- 
ment on issue (a) from both sides, held 
that in their view the Trial Committee 
must be regarded as validly constituted. 

As to (b), the crucial question was 
whether the conclusion reached by the 
General Meeting was a “decision” within 
the meaning of that word in the provision 
on Appeals in the By-law. The view of 
the dissenting Appeal Court Judges was 
that the conclusion reached by the General 
Meeting was a “decision” within the mean- 
ing of that expression in the By-law even 
though it was tainted by bias or prejudice, 
or arrived at in defiance of natural justice, 
and even though the voting of some 
members may have been affected by 
intimidation. The Judicial Committee held 
that this, was the correct view. The 
meaning of “decision” in By-law 26 must 
be arrived at by examining the By-laws as 
a whole. It is clear that the scheme of 
the By-laws is that members of the Union 
intend to settle disputes between a member 
and the Union within the Union to the 
exclusion of the law courts, at least until 


the remedies provided by the Constitution 
and By-laws are exhausted. “Decision” in 
the By-law means “conclusion”. Their 
Lordships therefore held that the conclu- 
sion reached by the General Meeting was 
subject to appeal. 

And they must respectfully repudiate 
both the correctness and the relevance of 
the view that it would have been useless 
for the respondent to appeal, because the 
Federation would be sure to decide 
against him. They see no reason why the 
Federation, if called upon to deal with 
the appeal, should be assumed to be 
incapable of giving its honest attention 
to a complaint of unfairness or of undue 
severity, and of endeavouring to arrive at 
the right final decision. At any rate, this 
is the appeal which the respondent was 
bound by his contract to pursue before he 
could issue his writ. He has not done so, 
and on _this ground Their Lordships will 
advise His Majesty that the appeal must 
be allowed. 


As to costs, the Judicial Committee ruled 
that Kuzych must bear the costs of the 
appeal to the Privy Council and of the 
appeal to the Court of Appeal in British 
Columbia, but that each party should bear 
its own costs of the trial “where the point 
on which the appellants now succeed was 
not originally raised.” 

White and others v. Kuzych, Privy 
Council Appeal No. 1 of 1951, June 20, 
1951. 
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Selected Decisions of Umpire Under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digest of selected decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire under 
the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. Published in 
two series (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B, and (2) Coverage 


cases, CU-C. 


Held: That a resident of the City of 
St-Jéréme, P.Q., who was employed as a 
construction carpenter in Montreal, had 
not lost his employment by reason of his 
own misconduct within the meaning of 
the Act when he was dismissed because 
he failed to report for work two days in 
a row and was late on the third one, as 
it was reasonable for him to presume 
that due to the extremely cold weather 
ihe first two days there would be no work 
on the project and his explanation con- 
cerning his lateness on the third day was 


plausible-—CU-B 709 (June 18, 1951). 


The material facts of the case are as 
follows :— 


The claimant, married, 40 years of age, 
residing in St-Jéréme, P.Q., filed a claim 
for benefit on February 2, 1951, stating 
that he had been employed as a carpenter 
by a contractor in Montreal for one day, 
January 29, 1951, and that he had lost his 
employment for the following reason: 


Tuesday and Wednesday, unable to 
make the trip on account of the cold 
weather. Thursday, no work. 


The employer reported that the claimant 
had worked one day and did not report 
back to work until a few days later when 
he was dismissed for absenteeism. 


In subsequent correspondence with the 
local office, the claimant explained that 
he had not reported for work on January 
30 and 31 because of the extremely cold 
weather. He had trouble starting his car 
on the morning of February 1, arrived late 
on the job and was dismissed. 


The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant had lost his employ- 
ment by reason of his own misconduct and 
disqualified him for a period of six weeks 
(Section 41 (1) of the Act). 


The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees. At the hearing, a representative 
of the employer stated that, on January 30 
and 31, 60 per cent of the employees 
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dismissed and I am 


reported to the project and worked, but 
he was not sure whether the claimant 
would have been given work or not. 


The majority of the court upheld the 
decision of the insurance officer. The 
dissenting member expressed the opinion 
that, as it frequently happens that no work 
is performed during bad weather in the 
construction industry it was apparent that 
the claimant had acted in good ‘faith and 
that moreover it had not been established 
whether he would have been given work 
on the days in question. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


CONCLUSIONS: 


The circumstances surrounding the claim- 
ant’s separation might have constituted 
misconduct within the meaning of the Act 
for a resident of Montreal and vicinity. 
But the claimant resided in St-Jérdme and 
had to make a costly trip of some 30 miles 
by car to reach his work. 


Tt is indicated that construction projects 
frequently remain closed when the weather 
is bad; it was not therefore illogical for 
the claimant to presume that, owing to the 
extremely cold weather, the project would 
not be open on January 30 and 31, as 
evidenced by the fact that only three-fifths 
of the workers were at work on those days. 


The other two-fifths were apparently not 
rather inclined to 
believe that the claimant’s services were 
dispensed with because he had arrived late 
on February 1. On that point and under 
the particular circumstances of the case, 
the explanation given by the claimant 
appears to be plausible. 


Consequently I do not believe that the 
reasons for which the claimant was dis- 
missed constitute misconduct within the 
meaning of the Act and his appeal is 
allowed. 


Held: That a claimant, who was dis- 
missed for continual lateness but con- 
tended that the volume of work did not 


require his arrival at the agreed starting 
time, had lost his employment by reason 
of his own misconduct within the meaning 
of the Act as the employer had a right to 
expect that his employees would report 
for work on time.—CU-B 710 (June 18, 
1951). 


The material facts of the case are as 
follows :— 


The claimant, married, 30 years of age, 
was employed by a bakery as a route 
salesman at a wage of $35 a week from 
July 3, 1950, to January 23, 1951. On 
January 24, 1951, he filed a claim for 
benefit wherein he stated that he had lost 
his employment because his employer was 
not satisfied with his services. The 
employer reported that the claimant had 
been dismissed because of continual late- 
ness in arriving to work. 


On February 8, 1951, the claimant wrote 
a letter to the local office stating that he 
was supposed to report for work at 5 a.m., 
that on some mornings he did not arrive 
until 5:15 a.m., while on others not until 
5:45 a.m. and that he was warned about 
his tardiness. One morning he came in at 
5:50 a.m. and was dismissed. 


The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant had lost his employ- 
ment by reason of his own misconduct and 
disqualified him for a period of six weeks 
(Section 41 (1) of the Act). 


The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees on the ground that the volume of 
work did not warrant his arriving at 5 a.m. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics 
June, 1951* 


According to the monthly report issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on 
the operation of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, initial and renewal claims for 
unemployment insurance benefit filed at 
local offices of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission totalled 58,233, an in- 
crease of 1,803 over the 56,430 initial and 
renewal claims filed in May. This increase 
in June, contrary to the usual seasonal 
pattern, was due to temporary lay-offs in 
certain plants of the automobile industry 
in Ontario. In June, 1950, there were 
51,284 initial and renewal claims recorded. 

On June 30, ordinary claimants signing 
the live Unemployment Insurance register 
numbered 86,523 (56,520 males and 30,003 
females), as against 88,897 (58,512 males 





* See Tables E-1 to E-7. 


and that the important thing was that he 
accomplished his day’s work. He was 
present at the hearing and gave evidence 
to the effect that it only took him 15 
minutes to load his wagon and that he 
could not start his deliveries before 7:30 
a.m.; he added that his work was usually 
completed at 1 p.m. 

The court unanimously reversed the deci- 
sion of the insurance officer, being of the 
opinion that, in that kind of business, the 
hour of arrival of the route salesman in 
the morning was not important as long as 
the work was done. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 


CoNCLUSIONS: 


In accordance with the conditions of the 
contract of service, the employer had a 
right to demand that the claimant be 
present at the agreed starting time in the 
morning, even if there was little work for 
him to do prior to going out on his delivery 
route. 

The claimant’s repeated lateness, despite 
the fact that he had been warned, certainly 
constitutes misconduct within the meaning 
of the Act and I cannot understand how 
the court of referees could consider that 
the time of his arrival for work was of 
secondary importance and that what really 
mattered was that the work be done. 

For those reasons the appeal of the 
insurance officer is allowed and the dis- 
qualification for a period of six weeks is 
reimposed as from the date that this deci- 
sion is communicated to the claimant. 


and 30,385 females) on May 31, and 109,433 
(67,283 males and 42,150 females) on June 
30, one year ago. 

In all, there were 100,828 active claims 
on June 30. This includes 61 supple- 
mentary benefit claimants in Newfoundland 
and 14,244 other claimants (short-time and 
casual claimants), recorded mainly in the 
provinces of Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and 
British Columbia. 

Of the 55,253 initial and renewal claims 
adjudicated, 43,891 were considered entitled 
to benefit and 11,362 not entitled. Claims 
disallowed (insufficient contributions) num- 
bered 4,890. A total of 10,491 disqualifica- 
tions were imposed on claimants (including 
three on supplementary benefit and 4,016 on 
revised claims). Chief reasons for dis- 
qualification were: “voluntarily left employ- 
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ment without just cause” 2,927 cases; “not 


unemployed” 2,581 cases; and “refused an 
offer of work or neglected an opportunity 
to work” 1,385 cases. 

A total of 31,284 claimants began to 
receive benefit on either initial or renewal 
claims during June, compared with 41,286 
in May, and 40,781 in June, 1950. 

Benefit payments during June amounted 
to $3,513,733 in respect of 1,480,733 days 
of proven unemployment. Last month, 
$5,660,433 was paid in compensation for 
2,323,200 days, while one year ago benefit 
payments amounted to $6,378,926 for 
2,742,203 days. 

During the week of June 23-29, 57,079 
benefit payments amounting to $755,311 
were paid as compensation for 320,375 days; 
while for the week of May 26-June 1, 75,914 
persons received $1,046,274 for 435,919 days. 
One year ago, $1,209,450 was paid to 92,827 
beneficiaries in respect of 521,670 days. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
last week of June was $2.36, compared with 
$2.40 for the same week last month, and 
€2.32 for the last week of June, 1950. The 
average duration of compensated unem- 


ployment was 5:6 days during the week of 
June 23-29, 5:7 days during the week of 
May 26-June 1, and 5-6 days during the 
week of June 24-30, 1950. 


Unemployment Assistance 


in Newfoudland 

During June, a total of 96 initial and 
renewal claims for unemployment assist- 
ance were filed in Newfoundland. Active 
claimants on the last day of the month 
numbered 601 (554 males and 47 females). 
Benefit payments amounted to $58,221. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during the month of June, 
1951, insurance books were issued to 
3,592,920 employees who had made contri- 
butions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1951. 


As at June 30, there were 242,569 
employers registered; representing an in- 
crease of 647 during the month. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission Regulations 


Order in Council P.C. 3267, of June 2, 
1951, authorized a number of amendments 
to the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion Regulations, 1949, effective July 1. 
The principal changes are as follows:— 


Coverage Regulations 

Security salesmen eroployed solely on a 
commission basis by investment dealers, 
brokers or agents are not insurable. This 
exception does not include officers or 
salaried employees. 


The regulation gov- 
erning employees of certain designated 
Crown Agencies is clarified. All such 
employees are insurable unless they exceed 
the wage ceiling. (The effect of this 
amendment is to keep employees of Crown 
Agencies on the same footings as those 
in private enterprise in so far as insurance 
is concerned.) 





Crown Agencies. 


Students.—A full-time enrolled student 
of a day school, college or university is 
not insurable in respect of part-time 
employment not exceeding 24 hours a week 
in the aggregate. 





Janitors are not insurable where the 
value of remuneration does not exceed a 
daily average of $1.50 (instead of 90 cents 
as formerly). 
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Charwomen are not insurable when their 
employment is for not more than four 
hours a day and is carried on outside the 
ordinary business hours of the employer. 


One day per week.—Any person who 
habitually works for not more than one 





day per week in insurable employment is 


not insurable. 

Persons whose principal occupation is not 
insurable or who do not depend for their 
livelihood on insurable employment are not 
insurable in the following employments:— 


(1) Seasonal industries which operate for 
not more than 20 weeks in a year, if they 
lodge with their employers an application 
for exception (Form UIC 587A) ; 

(2) Factories for canning or. processing 
of food products where the employment 
will not exceed 15 weeks in a year; 

(3) Fruit packing where the employment 
will not exceed 15 weeks in a year; 

(4) Circuses, Carnivals, Exhibitions, 
Fairs or Race Meetings where the employ- 
ment will not exceed 15 weeks in a year. 

(5) In the Far North above the 55th 
parallel of latitude where the employment 
will not exceed 15 weeks in a year; 

(6) Telephone and electric power com- 
panies or systems where the employment 
will not exceed ten days in any month; 


‘ 

(7) Grain elevators where the employ- 
ment will not exceed. ten days in any 
month; 

(8) Oul pipelines where the employment 
will not exceed ten days in any month; 

(9) Rural «irrigation districts or water 
users’ communities where the employment 
will not exceed eight weeks in a year; 

(10) Fixed annual rate—Persons in 
employment receiving a fixed annual rate 
of remuneration not exceeding $600. 

These exceptions do not apply to persons 
who ordinarily work in insurable employ- 
ment. 


Contribution Regulations 


Contributions during a_ lay-off.—A 
lay-off of a determinate duration is not 
considered as an actual separation, and 
contributions are now required in respect 
of any remuneration, including holiday 
pay, paid to the employee during the 
period of lay-off. 

Lumbering and logging.—A_ revised 
formula has been developed for computing 
the contributions to be paid for employees 
doing piece work. 





Benefit Regulations 


Holidays during a lay-off.—Where an 
employer lays off an employee for a deter- 
minate period and declares a paid holiday 
for that class of employee, the holiday 
period, even though removed from the 
beginning of the lay-off by more than 
three days, shall be deemed to have begun 
within the three days. Only when an 
employee is laid off for an indeterminate 
period will he be able to receive benefit 
for paid holidays which commence more 
than three days after the lay-off, as it is 
then considered to be a bona fide lay-off. 


Saturday observance of the Sabbath.— 
Benefit may be allowed for Sundays where 
the claimant proves to the satisfaction of 
an insurance officer that his religious beliefs 
are such that he observes the Sabbath on 
Saturday, and that he is available for 
employment and otherwise entitled to 
benefit for Sundays. 





Married women.—The regulations have 
been modified to permit payment of benefit 
in certain circumstances where it was 
formerly denied. The new regulation 
imposes additional conditions instead of a 
disqualification. The amendments are as 
follows :— 


(1) Instead of requiring 90 daily contri- 
butions after marriage if the claimant was 
unemployed at the time of marriage, or 
after the first separation after marriage if 
the claimant was employed at the time of 
marriage, the amendment requires 90 con- 
tributions after marriage, 60 of which must 
be after the first separation subsequent to 
marriage if the claimant was employed at 
the time of her marriage. 


(2) In the regulation relieving a claimant 
from disqualification if she lost her employ- 
ment within two weeks prior to marriage 
due to the employer’s rule against the 
retention of married women, the period has 
been extended to eight weeks. 


(3) Under the regulations a claimant is 
relieved of disqualification if her first 
separation from employment after marriage 
is by reason of a discharge on account of 
shortage of work. The amendment pro- 
vides for relief also if the last separation 
from employment within eight weeks prior 
to marriage was due to a discharge on 
account of shortage of work. 


(4) Relief is provided for the claimant 
who proves that her first separation from 
employment after marriage, or the last 
within eight weeks prior to marriage, was 
in consequence of leaving voluntarily 
because she had just cause solely and 
directly connected with her employment. 

(5) In the provision for relief from dis- 
qualification if the claimant’s husband 
becomes permanently and wholly incapaci- 
tated, the period of the husband’s total 
incapacity for work is reduced to four 
consecutive weeks. 

Further information concerning the 
amendments to the regulations is obtain- 
able at local National Employment Offices. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, on_the basis of returns from the National Employment 
Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


July 1951... 


were very favourable throughout most parts of the 


country. 


Unemployment was at a low level and thousands 


of immigrants were absorbed into the employment stream each 
month in almost every type of industry. The full employment 
of the Canadian people, except in localized areas of Ontario and 
British Columbia where lay-offs have occurred recently, was 
made possible by two major economic developments, the under- 
lying program for opening of Canada’s resources and the accel- 
erated production resulting from defence needs of the Western 
world. Seasonal pressures were nearing their peak at this time, 
strengthening the strong demand for help. 


The buoyancy of the employment situa- 
tion is reflected in registrations at Employ- 
ment Service offices, which had fallen to 
130,000 at the end of July. During the 
previous five weeks, registrations had 
dropped by 10,000, while a comparison with 
the end of July last year showed a decline 
of 28,000. 


Both British Columbia and Ontario were 
faced with a number of non-seasonal lay- 
offs during June and July. Prolonged 
drought was disrupting activity im logging, 
agriculture and related industries in the 
Pacific region and, while only a temporary 
development, threw many thousands of 
persons out of work. A good number of 
these found temporary jobs elsewhere but 
others were still unemployed. Registrations 
at Employment Service offices, which 
normally would be declining at this time, 
increased by 4,300 during the month. 

The consumer goods industries, which are 
located primarily in Ontario, have been 
faced with lay-offs and short time. This 
slackness, which earlier was concentrated in 
automobile, household electrical appliance, 
clothing and leather industries, spread to 
iron and steel, furniture and primary textile 
plants during July. In the textile and 
clothing industries alone it was estimated 
that at least 3,000 workers have been laid 
off and 12,000 were working three days a 
week or less. In the other industries 
mentioned earlier, non-seasonal factors have 
caused the release of almost 5,000 workers. 
These lay-offs have been particularly heavy 
in Windsor and other industrial centres. 
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These workers are being released into an 
employment market which is active, and 
many are taking alternative work available 
in agriculture, construction and expanding 
industrial enterprises. 

Farm help has been in strong demand 
this year and immigration into agriculture 
has accordingly shown a sharp increase. In 
the first six months of this year, 13,494 
people entered Canada for this work. Farm 
wages were rising in order to attract more 
help, with wage rates at May 15 higher 
than in any of the corresponding periods 
since 1940. The program of transferring 
farm help to meet the various harvest needs 
under the Federal-Provincial Farm Labour 
Agreements was again under way. To date 
five movements have been completed, in- 
volving from 75 workers in one instance to 
1,200 in the largest transfer. 


The growth in employment in the manu- 
facturing industries during July was inter- 
rupted by readjustments to a lower level 
of demand in certain consumer goods indus- 
tries. In the consumer durable field, lay-offs 
occurred in firms producing refrigerators, 
washing machines, radios, stoves and auto- 
mobiles and parts. These lay-offs were 
mainly in manufacturing cities in the 
central provinees—Windsor, Hamilton, 
London, Toronto and Montreal. In the 
textile, leather and furniture industries, 
short-time work and staff reductions were 
also being made to bring production into 
line with demand. The decline in employ- 
ment in these industries was partly seasonal 
in nature, although the extent of the drop 


was greater than average for the time of 
year. Continued hirings in producer goods 
industries, iron and steel, non-ferrous metals 
‘and chemicals, however, offset the loss in 
employment in the consumer goods sector. 
At June 1, the index of employment for all 
manufacturing industries was 191-8 (1939= 
100), a rise of 16-5 points in the previous 
year. 

A sharp contrast in the rate of logging 
activity was in evidence in the two major 
regions of Canada, British Columbia and 
east of the Great Lakes. In the east, the 
demand for workers was strong and short- 
ages of labour existed. ‘The number of 
men employed in the woods by the pulp 
and paper industry at the end of July was 
nearly 50 per cent above last year’s levels 
at the same date. Registered labour 
demand at the same date was about 13,000, 
distributed regionally as follows: Atlantic 
2,100; Quebec 5,300; Ontario 2,300; Prairies 
(including the Head of the Lakes Area) 
3,100. River driving and summer cutting 
were responsible for the active labour 
market. An exceptionally long dry spell in 
British Columbia led to the closure of 
forest areas due to fire hazard and the 
industry was at a standstill during July, 
with thousands of loggers out of work. 

In spite of rising wage and material costs, 
employment in the construction industry 
continued to expand both seasonally and 
in comparison with earlier years. The 
monthly survey of employment of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics showed that 
at June 1 the working force in building 
and structural construction was nearly 10 
per cent over last year while in highway, 
street and bridge construction employment 
was down by almost the same proportion. 
In aggregate, the index of employment had 
advanced from 172-7 to 177-5 in the year 
ending June 1, 1951 on the base 1939=100. 
The index of payrolls, reflecting this in- 
crease in numbers employed as well as a 
higher level of wages, showed an advance 
from 387-5 to 447-3 (1939—=100) in the 
same period. Material costs were estimated 
to be one-fifth higher than last year. 


Regional Analysis 


Employment conditions were buoyant in 
Newfoundland. Applications for work 
registered at Employment Service offices 
were the lowest on record. The basic 
industry, fishing, was most active, despite 
uncertain markets and the lack of settled 
prices for this year’s cod catch. Commer- 
cial, industrial, residential, road, railway 
and defence construction provided jobs for 
many hundreds of workers; the Labrador 
Railway building project added to the need 


for workers. Seasonal activity sustained 
employment at high levels in mining, rail 
and water transportation while the strong 
world demand for pulp and paper products 
boosted employment to above usual summer 
levels in the logging industry. Employers 
from elsewhere in Canada have been look- 
ing to Newfoundland for workers; about 
500 men have been dispatched to Ontario 
farms and a number to agriculture in the 
Maritimes. 

The employment situation in the 
Maritime region this summer is the most 
favourable since the end of the war. There 
has been a sustained demand for bush 
workers in addition to heavy requirements 
for help for United States defence con- 
struction work in Labrador. These have 
augmented the usual seasonal needs of 
agriculture, fishing and fish processing, and 
local construction, bringing about almost 
full employment with shortages of help 
evident in the construction skills and in 
logging. Employment was steady in the 
shipyards in both Halifax and Saint John, 
as well as in a number of the smaller yards 
in Nova Scotia. Some slackness occurred 
in the boot and shoe industry in Fred- 
ericton due to unsettled conditions con- 
cerning defence work, but employment in 
the manufacturing industry as a whole was 
well sustained during the month. 

In the Quebec region, seasonal activities 
continued to tax available labour supplies. 
Most heavy demand for harvest help was 
met by immigration while beet blocking 
operations were completed with about three- 
quarters of the 1,200 men _ originally 
requested through the Employment Service. 
According to records at the employment 
offices, another 4,000 men could be placed 
as loggers and bushmen while the mining 
industry is in need of experienced miners, 
mine helpers and labourers. Employment 
activity was slack in manufacturing indus- 
tries because of the annual vacation period 
and of declining consumer demand in 
primary textiles, leather, electrical appliance 
and furniture industries. Although residen- 
tial construction has been reduced in the 
region, other phases of construction, indus- 
trial, institutional and _ resource-develop- 
ment, have absorbed all available skilled 
and semi-skilled help and depleted reserves 
of unskilled labour. 

In the Ontario region, the pressure on 
the labour market during July was eased 
by the summer vacation period. In addi- 
tion, the effects of reduced spending on 
automobiles, furniture, household appli- 
ances, textiles and leather was also felt 
on the employment level, causing lay-offs 
and some short-time. Shortage of materials, 
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particularly iron and steel, as well as the 
scarcity of some key skilled personnel pre- 
vented expansion of employment in other 
industries. The demand for farm help was 
exceptionally strong, and harvest workers 
for haying were brought in from the Prairie 
and Atlantic regions. Many immigrants 
also took their place in the agricultural 
working force, but shortages continued, 
particularly in the Ottawa valley. Some of 
the 1,700 mine workers on strike in the 
Timmins area were reported to have 
migrated temporarily to construction jobs 
in Sarnia and other southern Ontario points, 
which helped to ease the shortage of con- 
struction workers there. The demand for 
bush workers in most northerly areas of 
the region remained very strong but it 
was not easily met because of the difficult 
summer working conditions in the woods, 
and the more attractive jobs available in 
construction and manufacturing. 


Employment conditions continued to 
improve throughout the Prairie region 
during July. Labour supply grew tighter 
as the annual June increase in the labour 
force was absorbed by a seasonal upswing 
in activity which has been bolstered this 
year by high levels of farm income, in- 
creasing industrialization and the require- 
ments of the defence program. Currently, 
the larger non-agricultural establishments 
are employing 16,500 more workers than a 
year ago. At August 2, the number of 
persons registered for jobs with the 
National Employment Service was 5,000 
less than a year earlier and represented 
but 1-6 per cent of the labour force. 

Factors contributing to this favourable 
situation are the steady expansion of the 
petroleum and other basic industries. Woods 
employment in the Lakehead district, at 
5,000, was two and a half times greater 
than last July, and work on a railway in 
northern Manitoba was expected to begin 
in August, requiring 500 men. Most of 
the increase in employment resulting from 
the defence program has been concentrated 
in the construction industry. Almost one- 
third of all defence construction in Canada 
is taking place in this region. Income of 
the farming sector will be increased this 
year by higher participation payments, and 
farmers are preparing to harvest a bumper 
crop. Preparations were under way to 
bring in three thousand harvesters from 
Ontario and Quebec. 


Unemployment in the Pacific region 
rose contra-seasonally during July as a 
result of two months of dry weather. This 
record period of drought seriously affected 
logging, agriculture and related industries. 
In many areas the crop yield has been cut 
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in half, and three-quarters of all logging 
operations in the region were stopped 
because of the fire hazard. The immediate 
result was a drop in potential and actual 
employment. Fruit picking and canning 
jobs which normally open up at this time 


-were fewer and many thousands of woods 


employees have been released. The majority 
of unemployed loggers have found other 
employment, except in certain lumbering 
towns. Some were absorbed by the con- 
struction industry, and many moved inland, 
where logging camps were operating at full 
capacity. But despite these alternative job 
opportunities there was during the month 
an overall increase of 5,000 in the number 
of applications from male workers at 
National Employment Offices. 


The basic demand forces contributing to 
employment in the region were still strong. 
The market for fish has been strengthened 
by a recent order from the United Kingdom, 
and total demand for lumber was greater 
than it has been for several years. When 
weather conditions return to normal, the 
demand for forest skills will be greater than 
ever as producers try to make up for 
lost time. ‘The construction industry was 
another main source of labour demand. 
Construction contracts totalled 114 million 
dollars for the first six months of this 
year, a three-fold increase over a similar 
period in any recent year. However, some 
projects will not be completed until 1954, 
so that the work represented by the value 
of contracts awarded will be spread over 
three years. 


Emyloment Service Activities 


Placements showed a minor drop during 
July from the exceptionally high level in 
June but were still well above previous 
years’ levels. Lay-offs in Ontario and 
British Columbia, the first caused by slack- 
ened consumer buying of automobiles, 
textiles, furniture and leather goods, and 
the second by prolonged drought, brought 
considerable numbers of persons to employ- 
ment offices to claim unemployment insur- 
ance. Claims filed for benefit during the 
month of June and July were 23 per cent 
higher than for the same months last year. 
Despite this increased traffic, the general 
buoyancy of the economy provided many 
alternative jobs for these workers; some 
who were laid off turned to agriculture, 
others to construction or industrial work, 
so that unemployment remained low. The 
count of those still claiming unemployment 
insurance at the end of July showed that 
the numbers registered were still below the 
total reported on the same date in 1950. 


About 20 per cent of the applicants 
registered throughout Canada—12,800 boys 
and 12,700 girls—were under the age of 20. 
Reports from Employment Service offices 
indicate a heavy registration of students 
seeking both summer and permanent work 
this year and the number on file at the 
end of July was higher than in 1949 and 
only slightly less than in 1950. The absorp- 
tion of youths into employment has varied 
from area to area; in some centres where 
seasonal activity was great, a good number 
of jobs were available for those who had 
the required physical strength; in indus- 
trial districts, opportunities were often 
limited, especially where it was the policy 
of establishments to close down for holi- 
days. The scarcity of agricultural help this 
summer has been a boom to the employ- 
ment of students. Many have taken farm- 
ing jobs and it is possible that their Services 
will be required after the beginning of the 
school year in September. 

Because of the tight labour situation in 
agriculture farmers have been looking even 
more than usual to the organized move- 


ments of workers to meet their various 
needs. Recruiting of help through the 
National Employment Service for these 
movements has covered a broader area this 
year because of the general scarcity of 
help, and many workers have been brought 
in from Newfoundland and the Magdalen 
Islands. Most of the requests to date have 
been met and the number transferred were 
sufficient, with local supplies, to prevent 
spoilage of crop because of labour scarcities. 
Men were transferred for haymaking to 
Prince Edward Island, to New Brunswick 
and to Ontario. The latter was the largest 
movement, involving an estimated 1,200 
persons. Generally, workers were recruited 
from Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and the 
Magdalen Islands, although in the case of 
the Ontario movement, farm hands came 
from the Prairies. The transfer of girls 
from the Prairies to British Columbia for 
small fruit picking took place this year 
after a lapse of the movement in 1950. 
Additional workers were needed for beet 
blocking operations in St. Hilaire, Quebec, 
and an estimated 900 workers were brought 
in from other parts of the province, 


ee 
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THE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER 1950 


Almost three-quarters of the plant workers in the Chemical 
Products Industry were normally working less than 46 hours a 
week in 1950, with a slightly smaller proportion on a 5-day 
week. Most of the workers received from one to three weeks’ 
vacation with pay depending on length of employment; and the 
majority were paid for 7 or 8 statutory holidays. Rest and 
wash-up periods were fairly common in this industry, as were 
wage differentials for extra-shift operations. 


Average hourly wage rates for 10 selected occupations in the 
Acids, Alkalis and Salts division of this industry are also given 


in the following article. 


There have been some noticeable changes 
in the hours and working conditions of 
the Chemical Products Industry, for which 
comparable information is available,! during 
the year preceding October 1, 1950. A 
ereater proportion of plant employees were 
reported working normally 44 hours a week 
or less in 1950 than in 1949, 72 per cent 
compared with 61 per cent; and the pro- 
portion on a 5-day week increased from 62 
to 71 per cent during the year. 

A greater percentage of workers were in 
plants which had a maximum vacation of 
three weeks with pay in 1950, generally 
after 15 or 25 years of employment, and 
many more than previously could become 
eligible for four weeks. The proportion of 
workers being paid for 7 or more statutory 
holidays increased from just over one-half 
in 1949 to about three-quarters a year later. 


Time and one-half was the general over- 
time rate in 1950, although a large number 
of workers were paid double time for work 
on Sundays. If work was necessary on 
statutory holidays which were normally 
paid for when not worked, most would 
receive double time or double time and 
one-half. 


1 See “Hours and Working Conditions in the 
Chemical Products Industry, October 1949”, LABouR 
Gazette, December 1950, p. 2105. 
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Information in this section is pre- 
pared from data obtained in the annual 
survey of wage rates and working 
conditions for 1950 conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Employers 
were asked to report on wage rates 
(straight-time earnings for piece- 
workers) and certain conditions of work 
in their establishments during the last 
pay period preceding October 1, 1950. 


EEE 


More than 60 per cent of the workers 
received regular daily rest periods and 
about two-thirds received regular wash-up 
periods in this industry. About 80 per 
cent of the workers on extra-shift opera- 
tions were paid a wage differential for this 
shift work. 


Average hourly wage rates for 10 selected 
occupations in the Acids, Alkalis and Salts 
division of the Chemical Products Industry 
increased from 7 to 12 cents during the 
year preceding the October, 1950, survey. 
The average rates were generally higher in 
Ontario than in Quebec. 


The information in this article was 
obtained from about 325 establishments 
employing almost 28,600 plant workers 
engaged in the manufacture of chemical 
products. Just over 15 per cent of the 


plant. workers were women. Fifty-four per 
cent of these employees were located in 
Ontario, 37 per cent were in Quebec and 
small numbers of the remainder were in all 
of the other provinces. 


For purposes of this article the Chemical 
Products Industry has been divided into 5 
divisions: Acids, Alkalis and Salts; Medi- 
cinal and Pharmaceutical Preparations; 
Paints and Varnishes; Soaps, Washing and 
Cleaning Compounds; and Other Chemical 
Products. This last group includes workers 
manufacturing explosives, ammunition and 
pyrotechnics, fertilizers, toilet preparations, 
vegetable oils, primary plastics, and miscel- 
laneous chemical and allied products. 


Average Wage Rates.—Average hourly 
wage rates for 10 selected occupations in 
the Acids, Alkalis and Salts division of the 
Chemical Products Industry, with averages 
and 80 per cent ranges for Quebec and 
Ontario, are given in Table I. 


The Canada averages at October 1, 1950 
were from 7 to 12 cents an hour higher 
than they were a year earlier, increasing, 
on the average, 7 cents an hour for 
Labourers and 12 cents an hour for Painters 
and Laboratory Technicians.2 Labourers 
received the lowest Canada average rate, 
99 cents an hour, and Machinists received 
the highest, $1.31 an hour. 

The average rates were generally higher 
in Ontario than in Quebec, the difference 
varying from 7 cents for Helpers to 19 
cents for Laboratory Technicians. Wage 
rates in Quebec ranged from an average 
of $6 cents an hour for Labourers to $1.23 
an hour for Machinists and Welders. In 
Ontario the average hourly rates were $1.04 
for Labourers, $1.40 for Machinists, and 
$1.35 for several other classes of skilled 
workers. 


The Normal Work Week.—Slightly less 
than three-quarters of the plant workers in 
the Chemical Products Industry were 
normally working from 40 to 44 hours a 
week in 1950, 32 per cent working 40 hours 
and 23 per cent working 44 hours (Table 
II). A further 9 per cent were normally 
working a 45-hour week and 17 per cent 
a 48-hour week. 

The majority of workers in the Medicinal 
and Pharmaceutical Preparations and the 
Soaps, Washing and Cleaning Compounds 








2 For information on wage rates for selected occu- 
pations in the Acids, Alkalis and Salts and the 
Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Preparations divisions 
of the Chemical Products Industry at October 1949, 
see the Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours 
of Labour in Canada, October 1949. This is No. 32 
in a series of such annual reports published by the 
Department of Labour. 


divisions of the industry, 69 and 77 per 
cent respectively, were reported on a 40- 
hour week. In the Acids, Alkalis and Salts 
division, about two-thirds of the workers 
were on a normal work week of 48 hours 
and one-quarter were on a work schedule 
of 44 hours. Thirty-one per cent of the 
workers in the Paints and Varnishes divi- 
sion were on a 45-hour week, 26 per cent 
were on a 40-hour week and 22 per cent 
on a 44-hour week. Of the workers pro- 
ducing Other Chemical Products, about 80 
per cent were normally working from 40 to 
44 hours, with 25 per cent working 40 hours 
and 27 per cent 44 hours. 

About 46 per cent of the workers in 
Ontario were reported on a 40-hour week 
in 1950, as compared with 15 per cent in 
Quebec. On the other hand, there was a 
higher proportion of workers in Quebec on 
a 48-hour week than there was in Ontario, 
26 per cent in the former province and 13 
per cent in the latter. A further 28 per 
cent of the plant workers in Quebec and 
22 per cent in Ontario were on a 44-hour 
week. 

There were numerous decreases in the 
normal weekly hours of work during the 
year preceding October 1, 1950. The pro- 
portion of plant employees working 45 
hours or more a week decreased from 39 
to 28 per cent during the year, with those 
on a 48-hour week decreasing from 25 to 
17 per cent. About the same proportion 
of workers were on a 40-hour week in the 
two years, but the proportion working 
between 40 and 44 hours increased from 28 
per cent in 1949 to 41 per cent in 1950. 


Seventy-one per cent of the workers in 
the industry were on a 5-day week in 1950, 
aS compared with about 62 per cent in the 
preceding year. At least 79 per cent of the 
workers in all except one of the indus- 
trial groups shown in Table I were reported 
working 5 days a week. The exception was 
Acids, Alkalis and Salts, in which but 15 
per cent of the workers were on a 5-day 
week. A larger proportion of workers in 
Ontario than in Quebec were on a 5-day 
week, about 78 per cent and 60 per cent 
respectively. 


Overtime Payment.—Many  establish- 
ments in the Chemical Products Industry 
did not report information on their over- 
time payment policy in 1950, but for those 
which did, time and one-half was the pre- 
dominant payment for work after standard 
daily or ‘weekly hours. For work on 
Sunday, or the seventh working day of a 
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continuous operation, about two-thirds of 
the workers were in plants which reported 
paying time and one-half and one-third 
were in those which reported paying double 
time. \ 

About 60 per cent of the workers were 
employed in plants which paid double time 
for work on statutory holidays which were 
normally paid for when not worked, and 
most of the remainder were in those which 
paid double time and one-half for work on 
these holidays. 


Annual Vacations with Pay.—Most of 
the workers in the Chemical Products 
Industry, 93 per cent, were in plants which 
reported an initial vacation of one week 
with pay, generally after a year or less of 
employment (Table III). The remainder 
were almost entirely in plants which gave 
an initial vacation of two weeks with pay. 

More than 90 per cent of the workers 
were employed in plants which increased 
the period of vacation with pay as the 
worker’s term of employment continued. 
Thirty-six per cent could become eligible 
for a maximum of two weeks with pay, 
mainly from 2 to 5 years, 49 per cent could 
become eligible for a maximum of three 
weeks after working up to 25 years, and 
6 per cent could become eligibe for four 
weeks with pay after 20 or 25 years. 

Most of the workers who could become 
eligible for this maximum vacation of four 
weeks with pay were in the Acids, Alkalis 
and Salts division of the industry and were 
located in Ontario. <A further 48 per cent 
of the workers producing Acids, Alkalis 
and Salts were in plants which had a 
maximum vacation of three weeks with 
pay. Forty-six per cent of the workers 
manufacturing Medicinal and Pharmaceu- 
tical Preparations, 78 per cent producing 
Paints and Varnishes, 83 pear cent making 
Soaps, Washing and Cleaning Compounds 
and 38 per cent Other Chemical Com- 
pounds could also receive a maximum three 
weeks’ paid vacation after long periods of 
employment. Most of the remainder of 
the workers were in plants which had a 
maximum vacation of two weeks with pay. 

In Quebec, more than one-half of the 
workers were in plants reporting a 
maximum vacation of three weeks with 
pay, and most of the rest in those reporting 
a maximum of two weeks. In Ontario, 
however, about 43 per cent of the plant 
employees could become eligible for a 
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maximum paid vacation of three weeks, and 
11 per cent could become eligible for a 
maximum of four weeks. 

Payment for the annual vacation was 
generally equal to the worker’s time rate 
or average straight-time earnings for the 
period of the vacation. In some cases it 
was based on a percentage of the employee’s 
annual earnings, 2 per cent being consid- 
ered equivalent to a week’s pay after a 
year of employment. In a few instances 
the vacation was based on the number of 
months worked during the year, one-half 
of a day’s pay per month being considered 
equivalent to a week’s pay after a year of 
service. 

During the preceding year there was a 
noticeable increase in the proportion of 
workers in plants which made provision 
for increased vacations with pay after 
longer periods of employment. The pro- 
portion .of workers who could become 
eligible for a maximum. vacation of three 
weeks with pay increased from 38 per cent 
in 1949 to 49 per cent in 1950, while the 
proportion of those who could become 
eligible for a maximum of four weeks 1n- 
creased from less than 1 per cent to more 
than 6 per cent. 

Thirty-seven per cent of the workers 
were employed in plants which closed down 
for a vacation period. About 26 per cent 
were in those which closed down for two 
weeks and 10 per cent in those which closed 
down for one week. The remaining 1 per 
cent did not indicate the period of the 
shut-down. 





Statutory Holidays.—All but 5 per cent 
of the workers in the Chemical Products 
Industry were employed in plants which 
observed from 6 to 9 statutory holidays in 
1950 (Table IV). The largest groups of 
workers, 26 and 49 per cent respectively, 
were in those which observed 7 and 8 
such holidays. 

Hight statutory holidays were observed 
by plants employing 90 per cent of the 
workers manufacturing Soaps, Washing and 
Cleaning Compounds, while 8 or 9 holidays 
were observed by those employing three- 
quarters of the workers producing Acids, 
Alkalis and Salts. In the other major 
divisions of the Chemical Products Indus- 
try, 7 or 8 statutory holidays were observed 
by most of the workers. 

Fifty-two per cent of the workers in 
Quebec were in plants observing 7 statutory 


holidays, with a further 21 per cent in those 
observing 8 holidays. In Ontario, however, 
74 per cent of the workers were employed 
in plants which observed 8 statutory holi- 
days and only 11 per cent were in those 
which observed 7 holidays. 

In this article the number of statutory 
holidays observed is the number of days 
when the plant is not normally operating 
because of Federal, Provincial or Muni- 
cipal holidays, or religious holidays regularly 
observed by the closing of the plant. 

Less than 4 per cent of the workers were 
not paid for any of the observed statutory 
holidays unless these days were worked. 
Most of the workers were paid for 6 to 8 
statutory holidays when not worked, 13 per 
cent being paid for 6 days, 29 per cent 
for 7 or 74 days and 41 per cent for 8 
days. 

Most of the workers manufacturing 
Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Preparations, 
Paints and Varnishes, and Soaps, Washing 
and Cleaning Compounds were in plants 
which paid for all of the statutory holi- 
days observed. This was not so uniformly 
the case in the other two divisions of the 
industry, although about three-quarters of 
the workers producing Acids, Alkalis and 
Salts and about 80 per cent of those pro- 
ducing Other Chemical Compounds were 
paid for 6 to 9 statutory holidays when 
they did not have to work on these days. 


There was a decided increase during the 
preceding year in the number of paid 
statutory holidays for many of the workers 
in this industry. In 1950 about three- 
quarters of the workers were paid for 7 or 
more statutory holidays, as compared with 
just over one-half in 1949. 


Rest and Wash-up Periods.—More than 
60 per cent of plant employees in the 
Chemical Products Industry received 
regular daily rest periods in 1950. About 
92 per cent of these employees were given 
two rest periods daily, 70 per cent getting 
two 10-minute periods and a further 12 per 
cent getting two 15-minute rest periods. 


Regular wash-up periods were received by 
about two-thirds of the plant workers. 
About three-quarters of this group were in 
plants which gave two wash-up periods 
daily and most of the remainder were in 
those which gave one such period. Most 
of the workers in each group were given 
wash-up periods of 5 minutes duration, and 
the next largest group was given wash-up 
periods of 10 minutes. 

Detailed information on recognized rest 
and wash-up periods for plant workers in 
the Chemical Products Industry in 1950 is 
given in the following table:— 














Number of Workers 





Number and Duration 











of Periods Rest |Wash-up 
Periods | Periods 
One period of: 

OFMLUINU TOSI ee ee oh Si COE ae, Design 
TOtmInutes et. ee 615 840 
LOXMMIMUCES econ eee 162 722 
Ober ae sees 54 329 

Two periods of: 
Less than. 5 minutes < 3th, och .500 117 

Ph MuMUtesac 4s ee 167 6, 694 
LO: niinutes 22.3 a 12, 287 4,105 
LOomMINUGER ete Ade 2,073 251 
Other garners sade he 1,583 2,898 

More than two periods...... 24 75 

Informally permitted....... 82 556 

Ota le eee ame sou 17, 047 19,158 

Part of plant only permitted. 528 25 
Not allowed or information 

NOL FEPONKLCE.. «eas cae 11,005 9,397 

OLA I arek. es. eet ts 28, 580 28, 580 


Shift Differential.—About 9 per cent of 
the workers in the Chemical Products 
Industry were reported on a second (after- 
noon) shift and 6 per cent were reported 
on a third (night) shift at the time of the 
1950 survey. Just over 80 per cent of the 
workers on each of these shifts received a 
wage differential for this extra-shift work. 

Of the workers who received a differ- 
ential for the afternoon shift, 52 per 
cent were paid an extra 5 cents an hour, 
and 31 per cent were paid less than this 
amount. Of those workers being paid a 
shift differential on the night shift, most 





_were paid from 5 to 10 cents an hour. A 


few workers on the afternoon shift were 
paid an extra 10 per cent of their wage, 
whereas a few on the night shift were paid 
an extra 15 per cent. 

Precisely, the shift differentials for these 
extra-shift operations were as follows:— 





Number of Workers 


Shift Differential SUERTE EERE 
2nd Shift)3rd Shift 














Cents per hour: 
Less than 5 cents...... 611 66 
DICONUS Hr, eet See ae 1,025 460 
More than 5 cents...... 83 701 

Per cent: 

LORE Cen ther eres 51 1 
LO persicen Giron ah ccs: 1 on 
Ovals ea ens 2,001 1,265 
No differential paid......... 439 306 
Totalou-sinite.... 2,440 Tapes 





TABLE I.—_AVERAGE WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN THE 
ACIDS, ALKALIS AND SALTS DIVISION OF THE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 


Neen ——— nr nn LL 


Canada Quebec Ontario 








Occupation Average Average Range Average Range 
Wage Rates| Wage Rate| of Rates Wage Rate| of Rates 
per Hour | per Hour per Hour | per Hour | per Hour 


Ee | re [ee | 





$ $ $ $ $ 
Carpenters. cle takers ec ee nee 1.25 1.18 | 1.18-1.20 1.32 1.23-1.37 
Hieetriciaht 4s. ca. shor hee eres 1.28 1.20 | 1.18-1.26 1.35 1.25-1.42 
Helpers. se aaaeete eG meee 1.12 1.08 | 1.02-1.13 1.15 1.09-1.25 
Ta Ourern es baw ee Sk oes ee pre 0.99 0.96 | 0.94-1.00 1.04 0.99-1.18 
Maciinisteeenie fos chon act eee 1.31 1.23 | 1.17-1.30 1.40 1.28-1.53 
Operator, Production..........-.-++- 1-17 1.14;), 1-07-1183 1-23 1.14-1.39 
‘Painters ott oe os core ah owe tae 1.18 1.13 | 1.09-1.21 1.23 1.11-1.30 
Pine Bitters. -ia%.- to te + eer oie ake 1.25 1.20 | 1.12-1.28 1732 1.28-1.36 
Technicians lab OLalvOUVvene satelite 1.22 1.16 | 1.13-1.19 1.35 1.17-1.58 
Wolder ks bie chaebol sae eoneere 1.28 1.23 | 1.18-1.30 1.35 1.23-1.41 


te 2. SO ee 


TABLE I.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN THE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER 1950 
Plant Workers by Industry and Region 





By Industry By Region 
Chemical] Medicinal ‘Soaps, a 
Normal Weekly Hours Products cids, an Paint, ashing Oth 
Industry} Alkalis | Pharma- aA S and Ch baa 1 oes : Other 
and ceutical ane Cleaning emical} Quebec | Ontario Provinces 
Salts Prepare: Varnishes Gomes Products 
tions pounds 
Plant Workers on a 
5-Day Week 
Wnderk40bs -eeecer eee sees 25 2 DH lel es aah dy oh Pend Re Rocha 2 1 15 2 
AOS serie ee eee 9,060 392 2,300 867 1,785 3,716 1,630 7,008 428 
Over 40 and under 423..... nS YAW oh arose DB ed aoe 30 1S i Sale eee iS 1,318 
CGP Nei ED seat ee 2, G38 Soren ues oe 52 171 135 2,280 1,834 614 190 
Over 424 and under 44..... GUSa Saceceeee 17 ADO MM ieciates 181 68 550) Senne ote 
(VNRINES ite en A AE Fake 4,003 340 93 582 93 2,895 1,832 2,133 38 
Over 44 and under 45...... 7A. ig) RPE Aral Pitman CN aaa Pate the Berk net ei 5.0 OD D8 alka. Aoi eal erie eee 28 
A ae rat ae ea een aero Prd Tal Rete Mcrso% 59 - 1,032 69 1,044 856 1,348") s. Soecee 
Orverig4 5 bias. Satie BA ol ae even 63 ASA ee aN 289 188 2077). eee 
otal seers teen rect: 20,342 734 2,628 3,115 2,112 11,753 6,409 11,928 2,005 
All Plant Workers 
in dert40 ree ae fete cri 27 2 DEY) BAe GR ne ae Peis dace 3 2 il ile 9 
A) ee eee, oe 9,091 392 2,303 867 1,791 3,738 1,634 7,027 430 
Over 40 and under 423..... 1, 5862|\seeccmen: OBA ens eae ccd Os 36 Lo2t 6 262 1,318 
DEN xtra bie Bra aa ee Pa tole [re essere c 52 171 135 2,280 1,834 614 190 
Over 423 and under 44..... 699 {| eke ss. 98 ADO’ |Reeeeieee 181 149 BO MA acces 
7 SAE 6,613 1,206 601 727 177 3,902 2,996 3,361 256 
Over 44 and under 45...... COs | eee ictal [forsale eee caterer rate 60 PF ba eee or 28 
AD ee SN SSR. eee 2,451 12 59 1,032 83 1,265 971 1 (480) |. Seca 
Over 45 and under 48...... PhP se cbiga gare 113 23 22 120 226 52)|:. eee 
A Rise ey aE et eos oa 4,970 3,191 44 20 90 1,625 2,788 2,025 157 
Overs ae eck cninin eck 135 18 2 LOB este tee: 45 AG 4 Mee eiem nes 89 
LO tal sears omtccrio 28,548 4,821 3,318 3,330 2,334 14,745 10, 683 15,388 2,477 


Re Ae cn URES (pn (ES ke Sn 
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TABLE HiI.—VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER 1950 


Plant Workers by Industry and Province 








Length of Vacation 
and 


Employment Requirements|Industry 


By Industry 





Initial Vacation 


One Week with Pay after: 


(Bessiphanely caress sean. 
LEV CAT Meee pete teas aclle cess 
Service not specified...... 
Two Weeks with Pay after: 
ess! than 1! year....:..<-. 
US VAT Stipes te sik evatstdl oo Sats 
Service not specified...... 
Three Weeks with Pay 
after: 


Maximum Vacation 
Two Weeks with Pay after: 
Less than 2 years....-..... 


DEV CATS tre wr ciciciste-vit-41e alee se 
Overbryicarsie. cera eer 
Three Weeks with Pay 


@ theres tesco ates ate 
Four Weeks with Pay 
after: 
A ande2ony Cars tae ie cick 
Initial Vacation Main- 
tained 
One week with pay....... 
Two weeks with pay...... 
Three weeks with pay.... 


woe ere eer eeeseces 


By Region 

: Other 
Quebec} Ontario Provitiess 
LOR te 13, 876 2,170 
3,597 4,000 215 
6,479 9,780 1,955 
197 OGA leat 
496 1,079 260 
14 Seles a rereneere 
482 965 260 
Soy ieee e cele 
sel Sacineece ee eee 20 
10,769 14,955 2,450 
3,505 6,038 680 
420 682 20 
702 947 385 
497 1, 856 43 
1,874 2,207 185 
1 346 47 
5, 897 6,354 1,558 
574 2,769 ys 
4,750 3,014 1,541 
57 STM lace ee 
38 1,666 11 
1,329 897 201 
1,146 363 54 
183 534 127 
|| ee ae EAI oo mentee Sie s 20 
10,769 14,955 2,450 


ee Ve Medicinal Soaps, 

roducts cids, and . Washin 
Alkalis |Pharma- Saas and Other 

and ceutical Vv ehcp hes| Cleaning ee 

Salts Preparas | Com: roducts 

tions pounds 
26,319 4,621 2,757 2,887 2,326 13,728 
7,812 840 1,063 545 783 4,581 
18,214 3,781 1,457 2,342 1,543 9,091 
293), Esme ee: DR ars credential Io Grtieno ore te 56 
1,835 201 637 443 9 545 
Ey ae See one oft et eros a Rem Ge oer 14 
1,707 201 523 443 9 531 

SoU ecto eh we GO erevorstere cus olloeecagerenerstareoe | 'starese reiceete oncke cl ove e teiereres 

AP lis Sao ano este ere Fics Se COTS eC Cr a (ie Ree ee 20 
28,174 4,822 3,394 3,330 2,335 14, 293 
10,223 1,058 1,167 652 272 7,074 
1,122 504 52 28 531 
ee US4 alee reir. AGZic le ceitees 23 1,549 
2,396 168 106 DN ee Bears cine 2, 000 
4,266 883 45 362 221 Zoo 
AOD, Nececze operas 50 PGileesee 239 
13,809 2,326 1,562 2,591 1,943 5, 387 
3,360 156 684 168 1,848 504 
9,305 Psat 260 2,362 73 4,499 
1,144 59 618 1 22 384 
1,715 1,385 A! ae aioe 2 | Mace a etna 290 
2427 53 625 87 120 1,542 
15563. | Peresioatac 82 41 111 1,329 
844 53 543 46 9 193 
UR Ramee ee Meriter ole sits a stee [ome etcarae 20 
28,174 4,822 3,394 3,330 2Roo0 14, 293 


TABLE IV.—_STATUTORY HOLIDAYS IN THE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER 1950 


Plant Workers by Industry and Province 








Number of Statutory 
Holidays Observed 


Se 


ee 


Number of Statutory 
Holidays Paid For 
Although Not Worked 


er 


ed 


re ee 

















By Industry By Region 
Chemical n Medicinal Soaps, 
Products cids and : Washing 
! Paints Other 
Industry| Alkalis | Pharma- aa and Ghemicall’ Quebec | Ontario Other 
and ceutical Warnishes Cleaning Pradaate Provinces 
Salts Prepara- . Com- 
tions pounds 
ESI) at Sablon 2S ER Pe. 2 creed | hor Oo arc 515 423 OG. erceceree 
2,824 689 254 70 41 1,770 324 1,088 1,412 
7,417 529 PRY 1,443 56 4,157 5, 633 1,648 136 
13, 722 2,344 1,445 iL be 2,098 6, 258 2,296 11,016 410 
25449 1, 260 236 lol 99 1,029 1,329 1,086 360 
SOG Neen 205 89 41 562 744 Pal 132 
20) Merete AS) lhepelepetetonsksiscs:| trcretererceeve 2 DOb tebe ihe Goel emer 
28,174 4,822 3,394 ood 2eso 14, 293 10,769 14,955 2,450 
1,075 12 28 28 74 933 259 742 74 
1,574 1,247 3 OA eee oie 300 1,268 289 17 
DO lepers trewecta oO) leechauedatesss tecol| temetercretterotetei lis steyehelaverecare 290, 130 66 94 
GLO ances Sr NE iy etavateret yall eteteaversvoreiers 588 544 28 44 
3,658 837 282 70 19 2,450 1,087 te tol 1,420 
8,042 628 1,227 1,671 42 4,474 5,795 1,949 298 
11, 4238 2,085 1,436 1,431 2,098 4,373 1,293 9, 829 301 
1,043 13 189 4 75 762 76 867 100 
AOQ see caus 183 89 Qi 110 286 21 102 
Ad ee, ee 18 IGT Nariees Seine 13 3l NS iilsen aoamrece 
28,174 4, 822 3,394 Saoou 2,335 14,292 10.769 14,955 2,450 


(1) Establishments employing 608 employees reported observing and paying for 73 statutory holidays. 


THE RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 


OCTOBER 1950 


Average hourly wage rates in the Rubber Products Industry 
increased about 5 per cent during the year ending October 1, 1950. 
At that date more than 90 per cent of the plant employees were 
on a 6-day week and most were normally working 40 or 45 hours. 
Time and one-half was usually paid for overtime work, but double 
time was customary for work on paid statutory holidays. Three- 
quarters of the employees could receive up to three weeks vacation 


with pay, depending on their period of service; and about the 


same proportion were entitled to 8 paid statutory holidays. 


Regular rest periods and the payment of a wage differential for 


shift work were general in the industry. 


There were a number of important 
changes in wages and working conditions 
in the Rubber Products Industry during 
the year preceding October 1, 1950.1 
Hourly wage rates were increased, on the 
average, about 5 per cent during this 
period, a rise of almost 60 per cent since 
1945. Many of the employees had their 
weekly hours of work reduced, for 56 per 
cent were reported working 40 hours in 
1950 as compared with 35 per cent in 1949. 

A number of plants introduced a vaca- 
tion policy which extended the period of 
vacation with pay to three weeks after 
longer periods of employment. The pro- 
portion of workers who could become 
eligible for a maximum paid vacation of 
three weeks increased from about one-third 
in 1949 to three-quarters in 1950. Many of 
the plants also increased the number of 
paid statutory holidays in 1950. Whereas 
about one-fifth of the workers were paid 
for 8 such holidays in 1949, about three- 
quarters were paid for this number a year 
later. 

Payment for overtime work during the 
week and for work on Sunday was still 
predominantly time and one-half, with 
double time being paid for work on 
statutory holidays normally paid for when 
not worked. Most of the workers received 
recognized rest periods but a much smaller 
number received regular wash-up periods. 





1 Comparable information on the normal work 
week, overtime payment, annual vacations with pay 
and statutory holidays may be obtained from the 
industrial breakdowns shown in the article ‘‘Working 
Conditions in Canadian (Manufacturing Industries, 
October 1949”, Lasour Gazerte, November 1950, 
p. 1836. 
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operations were paid a wage differential 
for this shift work, the amount of differ- 
ential ranging from 3 to 7 cents an hour. 


The 1950 survey of the Rubber Products 
Industry covered 30 establishments employ- 
ing 15,862 plant workers. These workers 
were primarily engaged in the manufacture 
of rubber footwear, tires, tubes and a mis- 
cellaneous variety of other rubber products, 
About three-quarters of these workers were 
located in Ontario and about one-quarter 
in Quebec. A very small number of 
workers were employed in two plants 
reporting from British Columbia. 


Average Wage Rates.—The index of 
average hourly wage rates in the Rubber 
Products Industry, calculated annually by 
the Department of Labour, indicated an 
average increase of 5:1 per cent in wage 
rates during the year ending October 1, 
1950. The index rose to a high of 228-8 
at’ that date (on a base 1939=—100), an 
increase of 59-6 per cent over 1945. 

For purposes of obtaining occupational 
averages, the Rubber Products Industry has 
been divided into three divisions: Tires 
and Tubes, Rubber Footwear, and Other 
Rubber Products (Table I). In Ontario, 
where all of the plants manufacturing Tires 
and Tubes were located, average rates in 
1950 were 7 to 15 cents an hour above the 
1949 levels, with the rates for all of the 
selected occupations averaging more than 
$1.30 an hour.” 








2Information on wage rates in the Rubber 
Products Industry in 1949 is contained in the Annual 
Report on Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in 
Canada, October 1949, published by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 


In the Footwear division the increases in 
the occupational averages over 1949 were 
somewhat smaller, for the most part from 
3 to 8 cents higher. Rates for men ranged 
between 85 cents an hour for unskilled 
labourers to $1.20 for compounders. Women 
employed as inspectors, sewing machine 


operators, packers and shoemakers were 
averaging 73 and 81 cents an hour. Where 


rates for the same occupations are shown 
for each province, those in Ontario were 
considerably higher than in Quebec. 

In the manufacture of Other Rubber 
Preducts, average wage rates for all the 
male occupations shown ranged from $1.05 
to $1.36 an hour, indicating increases of 
4 to 7 cents over 1949. For comparable 
occupations, the average rates in Ontario 
were above those in Quebec. 


The Normal Work Week.—The majority 

of workers in the Rubber Products Indus- 
try, 56 per cent, were reported on a normal 
work week of 40 hours in 1950 (Table II). 
One-third of the plant employees were 
normally working 45 hours and all but a 
few of the remaining 10 per cent were 
working more than 45 hours. 
“In the province of Quebec more than 90 
per cent of the workers were on a 45-hour 
week, whereas in Ontario about  three- 
quarters of the plant employees were on a 
40-hour week and 14 per cent were on a 
45-hour week. Almost all of the workers 
on a 40-hour week in this industry were 
employed in Ontario. 

The 5-day week was predominant in the 
Rubber Products Industry, with 92 per cent 
of the workers reported on this work week 
in 1950. About 97 per cent of the workers 
in Quebec and 91 per cent of those in 
Ontario were normally working 5 days a 
week. 

There has been some decrease in the 
work week for many of the employees and 
some increase in the proportion of workers 
on a 5-day week during the year preceding 
the 1950 survey. The proportion of em- 
ployees on a normal work week of 40 hours 
was 56 per cent in 1950, as mentioned above, 
compared with 85 per cent in 1949. The 
proportion of workers on a 5-day week in- 
creased from 82 to 92 per cent during the 
same period. 


Time and one-half 
was the general rate reported for work 
after standard daily or weekly hours and 
for work on Sundays. Double time was 


Overtime Payment. 
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the predominant rate paid for work on 
statutory holidays which are normally paid 
for when not worked. However, one group 
of workers, about 8 per cent of the total, 
were eligible to receive double time and 
one-half if they had to work on 
holidays. 


these 


Annual Vacations with Pay.—All of the 
workers in the Rubber Products Industry 
were given an initial vacation of one week 
with pay, mainly after a year of employ- 
ment (Table III). All but 1 per cent of 
the workers were in plants which gave two 
weeks vacation with pay, generally after 
5 years’ service; and 74 per cent were in 
those which further increased the annual 
paid vacation to three weeks after 15 or 
20 years. 

About two-thirds of the workers in 
Quebec could become eligible for a 
maximum vacation of two weeks with pay 
and the remaining one-third could become 
eligible for a maximum of three weeks. In 
Ontario, about 89 per cent of the workers 
could receive a maximum vacation of three 
weeks with pay after 15 or 20 years, with 
most of the remainder able to receive a 
maximum of two weeks after working up 
to 5 years with the same firm. 

During the preceding year a number of 
plants in this industry introduced a third 
week's vacation for employees having 15 or 
20 years’ service. Whereas one-third of the 
workers were employed in plants which 
reported a maximum vacation period of 
three weeks with pay in 1949, about three- 
quarters of the workers were in plants 
reporting this maximum in 1950. 





A plant shut-down for a summer vaca- 
tion period was fairly common in this 
industry. Three-quarters of the workers 
were employed in plants which reported a 
vacation shut-down, 62 per cent in those 
closing down for two weeks and 13 per 
cent in those closing down for one week. 


Statutory Holidays.—Six or more 
statutory holhdays were observed by all of 
the plants in the Rubber Products Industry 
(Table IV). More than 92 per cent of the 
workers were in those plants which observed 
S or more such holidays in 1950, 56 per 
cent in those observing 8 days and 17 per 
cent in those observing 9 days. Most of 
the workers in the plants observing 8 or 9 
statutory holidays were in Ontario, whereas 
most of those in plants observing more 
than 9 holidays were in Quebec. 
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Observed statutory holidays, in this 
article, are those days when the plant 1s 
normally not operating because of Federal, 
Provincial or Municipal holidays, or 
religious holidays regularly observed by the 
closing of the plant. 


None of the workers in the industry were 
paid for more than 8 statutory holidays 
when not worked, but about three-quarters 
of the workers were paid for 8 days. A 
further 10 per cent of the workers were 
paid for 7 statutory holidays and 11 per 
cent were paid for 6. About 89 per cent 
of the workers in Ontario were paid for 
8 of the observed statutory holidays and 
most of the remainder were paid for 6 
days. In Quebec the distribution was more 
varied, with 31 per cent of the plant 
workers being paid for 8 statutory holidays, 
34 per cent being paid for 7, 17 per cent 
for 6, and 16 per cent for 5 holidays. 


The most significant change during the 
year preceding October 1950 was the in- 
crease in the number of statutory holidays 
paid for when not worked. More than 94 
per cent of the workers were paid for 6 to 
8 statutory holidays in 1950, compared with 
75 per cent in 1949. The proportion of 
workers paid for 8 of these holidays in- 
creased from less than one-fifth to almost 
three-quarters during the year. 


Rest and Wash-up Periods.—Recognized 
daily rest periods were given by plants 
employing 92 per cent of the workers in 
the Rubber Products Industry. A further 
3 per cent were in plants which reported 
giving these periods to only part of the 
plant workers. A 10-minute rest period 
was most common, with 56 per cent of the 
workers receiving two rest periods of this 
length and 23 per cent receiving one such 
period. 





Wash-up periods were not so common in 
this industry. About 22 per cent of the 
workers were employed in plants which 
reported specified wash-up periods and a 
further 23 per cent were in plants which 
reported giving these periods to part of 
the plant only. The largest groups of 
workers received two 5-minute or two 15- 
minute wash-up periods daily. 
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Detailed information on rest and wash-up 
periods for plant workers in the Rubber 
Products Industry as reported for October 
1950, is as follows:— 








Number of Workers 
Number and Duration — 




















of Periods Rest |Wash-up 
Periods | Periods 
One period of: 

Lia aahbalu hits spy henicicect tied ct Seal }ocancs, cha. ow ies 452 
1Osminutess-) na eee 33019 7 ae 
TS TINGE eile: eects | eee 70 
OP ere ED ee at eter 277 

Two periods of: 

eraahi MONKS ex ype mao GE horus ea to Be 1,329 
ING) HAWN), oc conc oc can 8 1144.42 lee 
TrMMIN tesa eee ee 9 1, 254 
Ot erica. 26 ode ee 1 953) oo eee ee 

Informally permitted........ 677 ia 

Total.a sei een 145.157 3,455 

Allowed to part of plant only. 452 3, Ore 
Not allowed or information 

NOt TEDOTIEN gine en es ose 1,253 8,735 

‘otal Reece. ores 15, 862 15, 862 

Shift Differential—Just over  one- 


quarter of the plant employees in the 
Rubber Products Industry were reported 
on extra-shift operations at the time of 
the 1950 survey, with 15 per cent reported 
on the second (afternoon) shift and 11 per 
cent on the third (night) shift. 

Almost all of the workers on these shifts 
were paid a wage differential for the shift 
work, ranging from 3 to 7 cents an hour. 
The majority of workers on the second 
shift were paid a differential of 3 cents an 
hour, while most on the third shift were 
paid an hourly differential of 5 cents. 

The precise information on shift differ- 
entials in this industry at October 1, 1950 
is given below:— 

_————————————————— 


Number of Workers 


Shift Differential ee 
2nd Shift|3rd Shift 


Cents per hour: 


COUUSRe eee chee 158682]. a ee 

4 cents. 45 55 

Fy COMA a stein Lorene 328 1,592 

T COD LG ahi ate pice 144 60 
Total Mea: hie 2,385 1,707 

No differential paid or infor- 

mation not reported..... 39 50 
Total on shift.-ce. 2,424 Liss 


TABLE I.—AVERAGE WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN THE 
RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, OCTOBER, 1959 
































Canada Quebee Ontario 
Industry and Occupation Average Average Range Average | Range 
Wage Rate | Wage Rate! of Rates Wage Rate | of Rates 
per Hour per Hour per Hour per Hour per Hour 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Rubber Tires and Tubes— 
Banbury Operator (Banbury, Millman, Banbury 
VICE) Seatac een Fo css Me Na ew Ee TUE BN arate eed ee 2, ee a 1-37 1.24-1.50 
Bias-Cutter Operator (Cutter)................... Ite 1 | ei cee Meee | ae eee ae i io! 1.42-1.58 
Gulender © peraborsee ceca son el eae Se. 1 ae | Mane tere eee ec ae on eee 1.54 1,.35-1.66 
MOUND E:. he ae a darcgn mii hast, te cles 140 tien heres as cl) ee ae hee 1.40 1.29-1.54 
ispecue raalitts elcome ny earn ee ve tees oe Lalor eee tae. pole We37 1.36-1.41 
Millman, Mixer (Millman; Rubber Mixer)........ es OIL era, it si See ee a ae Upill 1.24-1.41 
IML MGoMe Fae Myehneolsies 5 wheel a bons ook Geno yin amie ee SSO lg eratne chert em Alley eek eee 1.40 1.22-1.51 
ROmEleaten Curenpuimownn so 6,0 8 nol, LOD Bee a ee grt ak wee We vain eos 1.42-1.74 
Aline: Dullderwbassenrera sees. sesocellecl.l.. EGO Sets, oe See rec'll sO See eRe amen 1.40 1.29-1.48 
ine suilders Undercutsessn. noe ee. OR al ec. tre ee ial anaes, Coe 1.46 1.40-1.57 
Tuber Operator, Tread (Tread Extruder Operator; 
Tread Tuber; Tubing-Machine Operator, 
SMgen vol) coe aes 5 Ran GRO A at ee ete Oe eae UALS Lepe Ray Ae sit eed eae cee 1.48 1.40-1.57 
Tuber Operator, Tube (Tube Extruder Operator; 
Tubing Machine Operator, Tube)............. SAD | ee ee ed ee ae AO 1.45 1.37-1.48 
Rubber Footwear— 
Beam-Press Cutter (Clicking-Machine Operator), 1.10 1.07 .97-1.08 1.18 1.09-1.28 
Compounder ey she eee ee a ie Oe 1.20 1.05 .80-1.19 1.29 1.26-1.32 
Heel, Sole and Slab-Press Operator............... 1.07 1.05 .84-1.13 Ley .97-1.34 
Inspector, Finished Goods, Male................. 99 91 . 83-1. 02 1.10 1.07-1.13 
Inspector, Finished Goods, Female.............. 80 75 .52-.77 93 .89- .98 
bouncers (L) Reem ene Ae AAI oe ek .85 72 .65-. 92 1.03 .81-1,12 
NialletiandeDienOmhters seen aa. sen in eon.. 1.06 1.00 . 65-1, 21 tee 1.12-1.29 
Millman, Mixer (Millman; Rubber Mixer)......... 1.18 tes .96-1.32 11 pe 1.12-1.32 
Millmate cirri ere eee ene nya ea ry 1.15 1.05 1.01-1.29 iL 2B) 1.07-1.28 
Outsole Machine Cutter (Electric Knife Cutter)... 1.07 1.03 .96-1.19 1.21 1.19-1,22 
Packers Case—Males, cc ccts cae cuceeseccscccuccs .99 95 77-1.12 1.06 1.00-1.11 
packer) ©ase—Miemale sesenerh iy). oc dnc ane. .76 60 Zee LO™ es as ee ee eee eee 
Sewing-Machine Operator, Cloth, Female....... 73 72 (OE ECS Yor hee rth ne Sr a ale Nee tal a 
Sewing-Machine Operator, Leather, Female...... Bho IN a ig SH a Bae ioe OR 95 88- .96 
Droomaker Malo io... jntlne diss soos clans 1.04 1.01 82-1.13 1.09 1.08-1:17 
Phoemakers Hemale@).0 9 .....22-5. 600560 ec. en. 81 72 55- .83 90 89- .98 
Rubber Products, N.E.S. 
Banbury Operator (Banbury Millman, Banbury 
MEISE: A, aot een Bie cite ate |W era Ree De Sea el (etter Ae ae Oe 1.26 1.09-1.36 
Bias-Cutter Operator (Cutter)................... Eee ha Aet as em Aeteeeeeme ce Ce ae 1.36-| 1.21-1.60 
Waeader Operatorin. Se. Melee oor sik see. ce, 1.28 1.19 1.11-1.29 I se8) 1.04-1.44 
PaO UCL st tees) eee ai tab os 1,28 1.02 93-1.14 1.28 1.10-1.53 
Inspector, Finished Goods—Male................ 1 Fea ka lear, aerve, An ee rw en lees mesa 1.18 1.07-1.23 
Inspector, Finished Goods—Female.............. 74 60 45- .86 Bhd .59- .97 
Millman, Mixer (Mixing Millman)................ 1.24 1.12 1.11-1.21 125) 1.12-1.34 
PVCU UM ISG AVY STOR. | ot od oc noes cn wadiacs peace c 21 Leas 1.14-1.19 1.24 1,13-1.36 
RACKED, \@ase— Male sine cones us hb avscesaccues AN QO" etscaestatet eee cite coe ene ee AO7 1.03-1.18 
Packer, Crise —Memale sn. vecucc does nets os oe ei Slob ell ames eee ees | A Sie Eerste 
Pressman, Belt and Flat Goods (Belt Curer)..... 26 ARS cee el ee 1.29 1.24-1.40 
Pressman, Moulded Goods (Moulder)............. Lisl 1.15 68-1.26 LPB 1.00-1.50 
‘Trimmer and Finisher, Male..............0.s0e.. LOOMS i: Sein Wee iii ek epee © 1.10 76-1.67 
Trimmer and Finisher, Female.................. 1S Tall ser cee eee | eee eee 88 71-1.00 
uber Operator (Extruder Operator; Tubing- 
MachineiOperaton) rns. cen aa eenenL on: 1.19 Tutt 1.11-1.16 1.20 .93-1.34 


(1) This occupation is found in all three divisions of the Rubber Products Industry. 
(?) Includes Tennis Shoes, Lumberman Shoes, Light Shoes, Cloth Shoes and Boots. 
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TABLE IL.—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN THE RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY. 
OCTOBER 1956 


Plants and Plant Workers by Province 










































































Canada Quebec Ontario eee 
Normal Weekly Hours - —— —- = =e == 
Plants Plant Plants Plant Plants Plant Plants Plant 
(1) Workers (1) Workers () | Workers 1 Workers 
Establishments ona 
5-Day Week 
ADP) Coe ees maniac 9 8,494 1 70 7 8,416 1 8 
Over 40’and under 45... -. oe 1 BRU ec ees, oleae ee memesers pad eA aia earns 1 6 
Ls Sa ope a Mee RS Sn A 10 5,304 5 3,698 | 5 1 606408 ola e el eee 
Omer See epee eee 3 772 ] 154 2 Die ee tee ob cablinentances «20 
Totals is. arene oer 23 14, 628 ih 3, 922 14 10.692 i 14 
All Establishments | 
AO oe ter 1s nti Eis ho 10 8, 886 1 70 | 8 8, 808 1 8 
Over 40 and under 45........., if | BS dlesctwase hokecool ene ce eras lar aertre erate ts 52 1 6 
A et ee en, Sige: 10 5,304 5 3,698 | 5 LA GOGu eee seers ence eaem 
Ono o Cue Mew ao na eak hades wo 9 1,614 4 282 | i AES An PRN SA Dre cP reer dy otal: 
ULGtal aa kenn oo See ee 30 15, 862 10 4,050 | 18 11,798 2 14 
| 
(1) The plants are distributed according to the normal weekly hours of male employees. 
TABLE II.—ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE RUBBER PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1959 
Plants and Plant Workers by Province 
| : British 
Canada Quebec Ontario : fc 
Length of Vacation and 5 By A La eieee Columbia 
Employment Requirements Plant Plant Plant Plant 
Plants Workers Plants Workers Plants Workers Plants Workers 
Initial Vacation | 
One Week with Pay after: 
bess than loyeari. .....5--.-- 3 114 1 35 1 1 H 6 
ley earn tee een ues Cri de 26 15,740 9 4,015 | 17 172s ll aed eal oe eee 
Service not specified......... 1 che | eae Wee At ee MO aioe ret BS Al A d.4) of 1 8 
ePOUa Seen rotere eee 30 15, 862 10 4,050 18 11,798 2 14 
| nas 
Maximum Vacation 
Two Weeks with Pay after: 13 3, 886 8 INT ONS 33 1,146 2 14 
Ibess than Onyears:.... 0. eee 3 188 ] 35 1 145 1 8 
EVORT Sus. Cateye eis Micke Me ees se 10 3,698 i 2,691 2 1,001 1 6 
Three Weeks with Pay after: 14 11, 800 2 1,324 12 10) ATG. Vicveteastes crete aeculhetert ey are eee 
EAS ung eat yt oo ays tng aie oe 6 SOLD ese. ok celeron ee | 6 OQU2 Ale oe alee aoe 
DA Chae Sosa O an babe Doe eee 8 5,788 Y 1,324 6 AA G42 tetas) csepsven| clones 
Initial Vacation Maintained: 
OnerWeelk ina terse tener: 3 9 EFAS leer aa |: Sienna Ane fa Ghee. tec ce treet ieee 
NG Hella eee aiesse reer 30 15, 862 10 4,050 18 11,798 ? 14 
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TABLE IV.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS IN THE RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER 1950 


Plants and Plant Workers by Province 


























Canada Quebee Ontario Sane 
Number of Statutory ee 
Holidays Observed 7 ; Fe an, Ti, ae me a, i aa 
Ee eelang 54 ae Plant Rs Plant one Ul elelang 

Flants | Workers Plants Workers Plants Workers Blais | Workers 

hice Gee etek c 5 | 568 12° 2 373 1 6 

fA See a, ae Oe 3 604 2 586 1 TS Acer Rae 2 ie ES See 

‘olny AN wh Iai ote 13 Sly Gl ite, Sars Renee ee | Se be 13 OSA oe pease : 

Mh ER Resta eae eae 4 2,720 176 Zi 2.2380 1 8 

VOTE ules Oe ene Ahk oove Lee) 2,799 5 LOG ant ME ae ONAN, I ee MONTES Ae a 

Evora. le ean ren hans 30 15, 862 10 4,050 18 11,798 2 | 14 

Number of Statutory 
Holidays Paid For Although 
Not Worked 

ROSS mae (OA Pace Aes cudes Widen 5 202 2 93 2 103 iia 6 

arcreeenat een een ae ae 630 yy GSO Ve eerie) Fae Oe A A GC Gen pe ey et PO Se eae 

OAs erenied at ele 8 6 1, 687 2 694 2 985 1 8 

Le i ere Sy | 1,605 a 1,379 2 O26 heetoaec are eae letepretane ee. 

ES nee Cee 12 i ees il oe: 11 ROACH ia te eee Ob ele a eae 

BG Lt eae, te tee 3) 15, 862 10 4,050 18 11,798 2 l4 


























PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING® 


Cost-of-Living Index 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index advanced from 187-6 ‘to 
188-9 between July 3 and August 1 for a 
gain of 0-7 per cent. More than one-third 
of this increase was due to continued 
strength in foods. Advances in this group 
included pork, beef, veal, lamb, eggs, milk, 
bread, sugar, turnips, canned vegetables and 
jam while decreases occurred for potatoes, 
carrots, onions, oranges, lemons and vege- 
table shortening. Clothing rose from 202-9 
to 204-6 reflecting higher quotations for a 
wide range of items, with footwear particu- 
larly firm. Street car fares, health charges, 
theatre admissions and newspaper rates 
moved the miscellaneous items index up 
from 142-2 to 148-7. Home furnishings and 
Services rose from 197-4 to 199-0 due to 
advances concentrated in the _ textile 
furnishings, hardware and glassware sec- 
tions. Telephone rates were higher also. 
Firmer prices for coal were almost entirely 
responsible for the change in the fuel and 
hight index from 147-2 to 148-2. Rents 
were not surveyed in August, and the index 
remained at 139-8. 

From August 1939 to August 1951 the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 
87-4 per cent. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities, July, 1951 


From June 1, 1951 to July 3, 1951, the 
cost-of-living indexes for the eight regional 





* See Tables F-1 to F-6. 


cities showed increases ranging from 1:8 
per cent in St. John and Edmonton to 
2°8 per cent in Halifax. Higher food prices 
in all cities accounted for most of the 
changes with Halifax showing the largest 
food increase. Advances were concen- 
trated in meat, eggs, and fresh vegetables, 
and a large portion of the increases in 


food indexes was seasonal in nature. Fuel 
and Light increased in Montreal and 
Toronto due to higher prices for coal. 


The Miscellaneous group showed increases 
in all cities due in part to higher prices 
for tobacco. The largest movement in this 
group was shown by Halifax, where in- 
creases in hospital rates, theatre admissions, 
and gasoline, contributed to the rise. 
Clothing and Home Furnishings and Ser- 
vices showed only small increases in all 
cities. Rents were not surveyed for the 
July 3 indexes. 

Composite city indexes for June 1, 
1951 and July 3,' 1951 and July 3; 1950 
are shown in Table F-2. The indexes show 
changes in retail prices and services in 
each city. They do not indicate whether 
it costs more or less to live in one city 
than another. 


Wholesale Prices, June, 1951 


The composite index of wholesale prices 
moved up 0°3 per cent to 242-7 between 
May and June, 1951, due to advances for 
four of the eight main commodity groups. 
Non-ferrous metals led the group in- 
creases, with an advance of 5-0 per cent 
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COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM JANUARY 1946 
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to 185-1, largely in response to higher 
prices for copper and nickel. The Animal 
Products index mounted 3-3 per cent to 
309-1 influenced chiefly by livestock and 
fresh meats, although cured meats, eggs 
and milk products also contributed to 
the rise; declines were noted in fishery 
products, leather, hides and animal fats. 
Chemical Products rose 0-6 per cent to 
189-1 reflecting increases for certain 
organic chemicals and toilet soap, which 
reacted from a May decline. An increase 
in pig iron was responsible for an 0-2 per 
cent gain in Iron Products to 206-°8. For 
the third consecutive month Textile 
Products moved down, as wool and _ its 
products continued to recede from peaks 
established in the first quarter of the year. 
The Textile group index at 306-6 was 3-1 
per cent below the May level and 6-3 per 
cent below the March all-time high. 
Vegetable Products dropped 1-1 per cent to 
217-6 when lower prices for vegetable oils, 
grains, bran and shorts, raw rubber and 
fresh fruits outweighed increases in sugar, 
onions, potatoes and flour. Wood Products 
eased 0-3 per cent to 293-3 in response to 
lower prices for western cedar shingles and 
Quebec spruce. Non-metallic Minerals 
declined 0-2 per cent to 169-3, when a drop 
in United States bituminous slack out- 
weighed advances in other coal and 
scattered increases in other Non-metallic 
groups. 
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Among important commodity price 
increases between May and June, the 
following were recorded: magnesium sul- 
phate 21-1 per cent, acetic acid 20-0 per 
cent, onions, Toronto, 16-7 per cent, pork 
carcass, Toronto, 15:1 per cent, potatoes 
Vancouver, 14-5 per cent, sand and gravel, 
Vancouver, 13-9 per cent, beef carcass, cow, 
Montreal, 13-5 per cent, bacon, Montreal, 
13-5 per cent, hogs, B1 dressed, Winnipeg, 
13-3 per cent, nickel 12-9 per cent, electro- 
lytic copper 12-8 per cent. 

Commodity price declines in the same 
period were recorded for the following: 
worsted yarn, 4-ply 7’s 48’s, 23-1 per cent, 
western cedar shingles 20-0 per cent, 
oranges 18-9 per cent, cocoanut oil 17-8 
per cent, alfalfa baled, Toronto, 16-7 per 
cent, fresh whitefish 16-7 per cent, herring 
oil 15-8 per cent, soyabean oil 15:4 per 
cent, wheat No. 1 Ontario 14-0 per cent, 
tin ingots 13-0 per cent, raw rubber, Mont- 
real, 12-0 per cent. 

The index of Canadian Farm Products 
at terminal markets moved up 2:8 per 
cent to 263-8 between May and June, 1951. 
Animal Products advanced 5-1 per cent as 
increases for livestock, eggs and butterfat 
outweighed recessions in raw wool. Field 
Products dropped 1-5 per cent to 174-4 
when seasonal advances in potatoes were 
more than offset by declines in eastern 
grains and hay. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
Canada, July, 1951* 


There were 20 fewer work stoppages in 
existence in July than in June but the 
time loss was little changed from the high 
figure of the previous month and the loss 
was more than double that for July, 1950. 
Almost 65 per cent of the total strike 
idleness was caused by two stoppages, one 
of sewing machine factory workers at St. 
Johns, P.Q., and the other of gold miners 
and millworkers at Timmins, Ont. There 
were five strikes in the construction 
industry, involving 1,975 workers, with a 
loss of almost 25,000 days. The demand 
for increased wages was a factor in 21 of 
the 32 strikes and lockouts, involving 90 
per cent of the total workers and causing 
90 per cent of the total idleness. 

Preliminary figures for July, 1951, show 
32 strikes and lockouts, involving 9,470 
workers, with a loss of 119,413 days, as 
compared with 52 strikes and lockouts in 
June, 1951, with 13,641 workers involved 
and a loss of 128,150 days. In July, 1950, 
there were 34 strikes and lockouts, in- 
volving 6,894 workers and a loss of 50,880 
days. 

For the first seven months of 1951 
preliminary figures show 154 strikes and 
lockouts, with 41,899 workers involved and 
a time loss of 342,914 man-working days. 
In the same period in 1950 there were 102 
strikes and lockouts, involving 22,508 
workers and a loss of 208,815 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 


time lost in July 1951, was 0:14 per cent 
of the estimated working time, as com- 
pared with 0-15 per cent in June, 1951; 
0:06 per cent in July, 1950; 0-06 per cent 
for the first seven months of 1951; and 
0-03 per cent for the first seven months 
of 1950. 

Of the 32 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence during the month, two were settled 
in favour of the workers, one in favour 
of the employer, six were compromise 
settlements and ‘seven were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month 16 
strikes and lockouts were recorded as 
unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature which 
are still in progress are: compositors, etc., 
at Winnipeg, Man., which commenced on 
November 8, 1945, and at Ottawa and 
Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, Alta., on 
May 30, 1946; cotton and rayon under- 
wear factory workers at Sherbrooke, P.Q., 
May 11, 1950; laundry machinery factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., June 16, 1950; 
cleaners and dyers at Toronto, Ont., 
October 4, 1950; and bookbinders at 
Toronto, Ont., February 20, 1951. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazertTe from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the LaBour 
GazettE for April, 1951, and in this article 
are taken, as far as possible, from the 
government publications of the countries 
concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives 
some details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in May, 1951, was 169 and 20 were 





* See Tables G-1 and G-2. 


still in progress from the previous month, 
making a ‘total of 189 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in 
the period there were 57,700 workers in- 
volved and a time loss of 190,000 working 
days was caused. 


Of the 169 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in May, 16, directly 
involving 3,100 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages, and 63, 
directly involving 18,200 workers, on other 
wage questions; two, directly involving 400 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 
26, directly involving 5,500 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 58, directly 
involving 22,400 workers, on other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; 
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three, directly involving 200 workers on 
questions of trade union principle; and 
one directly involving 300 workers, was in 
support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


Australia 
During 1950 there were 1,276 industrial 


disputes causing stoppages of work, 
directly involving 391,481 workers. The 


time loss was 2,062,888 working days for 
all workers directly and indirectly involved. 
Figures for the fourth quarter of 1950, are 
306 work stoppages, involving 158,211 


workers directly, and a time loss, for 
workers directly and indirectly involved, 
of 1,855,203 working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for June, 1951, show 
375 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 190,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes 
and lockouts in progress during the months 
was 1,600,000 man-days. Corresponding 
figures for May, 1951, are 400 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 150,000 workers with a 
time loss of 1,750,000 days. 





FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


IN CANADA* 
Second Quarter of 1951 


There were 299! industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the second quarter of 1951 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This marks 
an increase of 26 fatalities over the 
previous quarter in which 273 accidents 
were recorded including 27 in a_ supple- 
mentary list. 


The industrial fatalities recorded are 
those fatal accidents which involved 
persons gainfully employed and_ which 


occurred during the course of, or which 
arose out of their employment. These 
include deaths which resulted from indus- 
trial diseases as reported by provincial 
‘Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 
Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of ‘Transport Commissioners, 
and certain other official sources. News- 
paper reports are used to supplement these 
data. For those industries not covered 
by workmen’s compensation legislation, 
newspaper reports are the Department’s 
only source of information. It is possible 
therefore that coverage in such indus- 
tries as agriculture, fishing and trapping 
and certain of the service groups is not 
as complete as in those industries which 
are covered by compensation legislation. 


* See Tables H-1 and H-2. 


1 The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the second quarter of 1951 is probably 
greater than the figure now quoted. Supplementary 
lists compiled from reports received in subsequent 
quarters, generally revise upwards the figures for 
previous periods. 
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During the quarter under review there 
were three accidents which resulted in 
three or more industrial fatalities in each 


case. On May 6, three trainmen were 
killed near Spuzzam, British Columbia, 


when an engine and fourteen cars jumped 
the track. Three firemen of the Peter- 
borough Fire Department died on May 19, 
when they were trapped and burned while 
fighting a fire. In this accident a fourth 
man lost his life, but as he was working 
voluntarily his death was not a result of 
his normal employment, and is therefore 
not included in the statistics of industrial 
fatalities. On May 24, six railway 
employees were killed in a head-on colli- 
sion between a freight train and a ballast 
train near Parent, Quebec. 

Grouped by industries the largest 
number of fatalities, 70, was recorded in 
the transportation industry. Of these 40 
occurred in steam railways, 17 in local and 
highway and 9 in water transportation. In 
the previous three-month period 54 fatali- 
ties were recorded in transportation 
including 24 in steam railways and 17 in 
local and highway transportation. 


There were 46 industrial deaths in 
mining during the second quarter of 1951, 
of which 25 occurred in the metalliferous 
mining group. In the first quarter of 1951, 
there were 35 industrial fatalities in the 
mining industry including 25 in metal- 
liferous mining. During the second quarter 
of 1950, 45 fatalities were reported in the 
mining industry. 


Of the 39 fatalities reported in manu- 
facturing during the quarter under review, 
there were 13 in the wood products group 


and 8 in the transportation equipment 
industry. In the previous three months 
there were 49 fatalities recorded in manu- 
facturing including 17 in the wood products 
group and 9 in iron and steel. 

In the various branches of the service 
industry there were 36 accidental deaths 
as compared with 32 in the previous three 
months, and 25 in the second quarter of 
1950. 

There were 35 fatalities in the construc- 
tion industry during the second quarter of 
1951, as compared with 34 in the preced- 
ing three months, and 30 in the second 
quarter of 1950. 

Industrial deaths in the logging industry 
numbered 23, a decrease of 17 from the 
40 which were recorded in the first quarter 
of 1951. 

As mentioned above, information in 
regard to accidents in agriculture is avail- 
able only from newspaper reports. Seven- 
teen fatal accidents were reported during 


the three-month period, eight more than 
the number recorded in the _ previous 
quarter. 

An analysis of the causes of fatal in- 
dustrial accidents which occurred during 
the quarter show that 101 or 33-8 per cent 
were caused by ‘““moving trains, water- 
craft or other vehicles”. “Dangerous sub- 
stances’, in which is included electric 
current, accounted for 51 or 17-1 per cent 
of the period’s fatalities while industrial 
diseases, strains and infections were respon- 
sible for 28 of the 53 deaths reported under 
the heading “other causes”. “Falls of 
persons” resulted in 37 or 12:4 per cent 
of the fatal accidents recorded, while 
“falling objects” accounted for 33 of the 
industrial deaths reported. 

The largest number of industrial fatali- 
ties was recorded in Ontario, where there 
were 106. In British Columbia there were 
64 and in Quebec 55. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 96 fatalities in April, 117 in May, 
and 86 in June. 





SELECTED PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED RECENTLY 
IN LIBRARY OF DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR™ 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publi- 
cations listed may be borrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the lbrary 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour Gazerrer. 


Accident Prevention 


1. ASsocIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF 
America. Manual of Accident Prevention 
in Construction. 3d rev. ed. Washington, 
1949,, “Pp, 252: 

2. Intinois. UwNiversiry. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOUR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Unions, 
Management, and Industrial Safety, by 
Jack Strickland. Urbana, 1951. Pp. 25. 

3. NationaL Sarety Councin. Safety an 
Foremanship. Chicago, 1950. 12 numbers. 

4. New York (STATE). DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOUR. Division oF RESEARCH AND 
Sratistics. Hazardous Employments Pro- 


= Abit, Shem 20). 
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hibited to Minors Sixteen and over by State 
and Federal Laws and Rulings. New York, 
19514 Pp. A. 


5. US. DeparTMENT oF Lasour. WAGE 
AND Hour AnpD Pusiic Contracts DIvIsIONsS. 
Safety and Health Standards for Con- 
tractors Performing Federal Supply Con- 


tracts under the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 
Ria: 


Economic Conditions 

6. Bratt, EpMerR Cuark. Business Cycles 
and Forecasting. 3d ed. Chicago, R. D. 
Irwin, 1949. Pp. 585. 


7. GREAT Britain. Boarp OF ‘TRADE. 
CoMMERCIAL RELATIONS AND EXPORTS 
DepaRTMENT. Turkey; Economic and Com- 
mercial Conditions in Turkey, by T. G. A. 
Muntz. London, H.M.S.O., 1951. Pp. 194. 


8. Moutton, Harotp GLENN. The 
Dynamic Economy; A Dialogue in Play 


Form, by Harold G. Moulton with the 
collaboration of Frank Palmer. Washing- 
ton, Brookings Institution, 1950. Pp. 238. 


9, NationsL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Defence Economics—CEA Model. 
New York, 1951. <Pp..80. 
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10. Unitep Nations. SECRETARIAT. 
DEPARTMENT OF Economic Arrarrs. Review 
of Economic Conditions in the Middle East. 
Supplement to World Economic Report, 
1949-50. New York, 1951. Pp. 84. 

11. Unirep Nations. SrcreTARY-GENERAL, 
1946- (Liz). Measures for the Economic 
Development of Under-Developed Coun- 
tries. Report by a Group of Experts 
appointed by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. New York, Department 
of Economic Affairs, 1951. Pp. 108. 


12. U.S. Economic Co-operation ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. Belgium and Luxemburg, 
Country Study, European Recovery Pro- 
gram. Washington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 74. 


13. U.S. Economic Co-operation ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. Country Data Book: France. 
Washington, 1950. 1 volume. 


14. U.S. Economic Co-operation ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. Country Data Book: Germany 
(Fed. Rep.). Washington, 1950. 1 volume. 


15. U.S. Economic Co-operation ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. United Kingdom, Country 
Study, European Recovery Program. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 90. 


Employment Management 


16. Inttno1is. University. CoLLEcE oF 
CoMMERCE AND Bustness ADMINISTRATION. 
Putting Work Simplification to Work, by 
H. 8. Hall. Urbana, 1951. Pp. 60. 


17. InpusTRIAL MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE, 
University or Luuinors. Seven Control 
Techmques for Effective Management. 
Proceedings of the Second ‘Semi-annual 
Industrial Management Institute held at 
Robert Allerton Park, Monticello, Illinois, 
May 17 and 18, 1950. Urbana, 1950. Power: 


18. Katz, Danien. Productivity, Supervi- 
ston and Morale in an Office Situation, by 
Daniel Katz, Nathan Macoby and Nancy C. 
Morse. Ann Arbor, Mich., Institute for 
Social Research, University of Michigan, 
19505 “Parti: 


19. NationaL InpustrIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Personnel Administration in the 
Small Company, by Geneva Seybold. New 
Works 19512 9 Pp, 92, 


20. Stessin, LAwrence. Labor Relations 
Work Kit. Edited by Lawrence Stessin and 
the Staff of Employee Relations Bulletin. 
New London, Conn., National Foreman’s 
Institute, 1950. Pp. 224. 


Industrial Disputes 


21. Princeton University. DEparTMENT 
OF Economics AND SocraL INSTITUTIONS. 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SEcTION. Compulsory 
Arbitration of Utility Disputes in New 
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Jersey and Pennsylvania, by Robert R. 
France and Richard A. Lester. Princeton, 
19512 sep. 90: 


22. U.S. Bureau or Lapor Sratistics. 
New York RecGionau Orrice. Analysis of 
Strikes, 1927-49; A Study of Trends by 


Periods, Significance of their Statistical 
Measurement, and Changes in Strike 
Causes and Characteristics. New York, 
KOEDD, DEA Ay 


Industrial Health 


23. CANADA. Bureau or Statistics. JIl- 
ness in the Crvil Service, Statistical Report, 
1948/49. Ottawa, 1951. Pp. 45. 


24. IntINoIs. UNiversirty. INSTITUTE OF 
LaBour AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Recent 
Trends in Occupational Disease Legisla- 
tion, by Louise K. Steiner. Urbana, 1951. 
Poe at: 


Industrial Mobilization 


25. Unitep Lapor CoNFERENCE, WASHING- 
TON, D.C., 1951. Equal Sacrifice for the 
Defence of America; Actions and Principal 
Addresses at the United Labor Conference 
held at Washington, March 21, 1951. 
PpaSs 


26. U.S. Drrence Propuction ADMINIS- 
TRATION. OFFICE OF PuBLIC INFORMATION. 
Mobilization Guide for Small Business. 
Washington, G.P.O., 19851. Pp. 31. 


Industrial Relations 


27. GREAT Brirain. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
InrorMation. Labour Relations and Work- 
ang Conditions in Britain. London, 1951. 
Poe 2 


28. InstiTuTE or PERSONNEL MANAGE- 
MENT. Joint Consultation, a Practical 
Approach. London, 1950. Pp. 47. 


29. WARNE, CoLston Estey. IJndustry- 
wide Collective Bargaining; Promise or 
Menace? Boston, Heath, 1950. Pp. 113. 


30. Wuyte, WiLt1Am Foote. Pattern for 
Industrial Peace. New York, Harper, c1951. 
Ppn24, 


Industry 


31. ANGLO-AMERICAN CoUNCIL oN Pro- 
puctivity. Non-Ferrous Metals (Wrought). 
Report of a Visit to the U.S.A. in 1950 of 
a Productivity Team Representing the 
Wrought Non-Ferrous Metals Industry. 
London, 1951. Pp. 96. 


32. Barger, Harotp. The Transportation 
Industries, 1889-1946; a Study of Output, 
Employment, and Productivity. New York, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1951S Pp, 288. 


33. MacGrecor, Davin Hutcuison. The 
Evolution of Industry. 2d ed. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1931. Pp. 256. 


34. TENNANT, Ricwarp B. The American 
Cigarette Industry; A Study in Economics 
Analysis and Public Policy. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1950. Pp. 411. 


Labour and Labouring Classes 


35. ASIAN REGIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION, 
Nuwara Enrya, Creyton, 1950. Record of 
Proceedings. Geneva, International Labour 
Office, 1951. Pp. 318. 


36. Fartey, Miriam SouTHWELL. Aspects 
of Japan’s Labor Problems; With a Supple- 
ment by William T. Moran. New York, 
J Day Cos 1950. Py. 283. 


37. NATAL. UnNiversiry. DEPARTMENT OF 
Economics. The African Factory Worker; 
a Sample Study of the Life and Labour of 
the Urban African Worker. Cape Town, 
Oxford University Press, 1950. Pp. 221. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


38. BeLGgIuM. Laws, STATUTES, 
Actes et Documents Officiels. Bruzelles, 
H. & M. Schaumans, 1951. P. 217-336. 


39. DrovuILuatT, Rene. Code du Travail 
Annoté, par Rene Drouillat et Georges 
Aragon, avec le Concours de Louis Jullien. 
Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1950. 
Pp. oz. 

40. Great Britain. Laws, Statutes, Etc. 
Factory Law, by H. Samuels. 5th ed. 
London, Stevens, 1951. Pp. 719. 

41. U.S. Bureau or Lasor 
Elements of Soviet Labor Law. 
tomy GeP OW 1951.""Pp, 12. 


Etc. 


STATISTICS. 
Washing- 


Labour Organization 


42. CurRENT AFFAIRS BULLETIN, SYDNEY, 
AustTratia. Trade Unionism in Australia. 
Sydney, Commonwealth Office of Educa- 
tions 1951.» Po 1b: 


43. GopINE, Morton Ropert. The Labor 
Problem in the Public Service, a Study in 
Political Pluralism. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1951. Pp. 305. 


44. Hasxet, Harry. A Leader of the 
Garment Workers; The Biography of 
Isidore Nagler. New York, 1950. Pp. 351. 


45. Kozmrtsky, George. Financial 
Reports of Labor Unions. Boston, Division 
of Research, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University,. 1950. 
Pp. 280. 


46. TRADES AND LaspourR CONGRESS OF 
CanapaA. An Historical Review of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
1873-1950. Ottawa, 1951. Pp. 24. 
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Labour Supply 


47. ARIZONA. STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 
“Unused Human” Resources. Phoenix, 


1950-51. 17 volumes. 


48. Bureau or NationaL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Recruting College Graduates. 


Washington, 1951. Pp. 22. 
49. U.S. DeparTMENT oF Lazsor. National 
Manpower Mobilization Policy. Washing- 


ton GPO 19515 ep. BO) 


50. Intinors. STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 
Estimates of Employment in Non-Agricul- 
tural Hstablishments in Illinois, 1947-1950. 
Prepared in Co-operation with U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics . . . by Research and 
Statistics Section, Illinois State Employ- 
ment Service and Division of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation. Chicago, 1951. 
Ep alt 

51. Reynoups, Luoyp Grorcr. The Struc- 
ture of Labor Markets; Wages and Labor 
Mobility in Theory and Practice. New 
York, Harper, 1951. Pp. 328. 

52. U.S. Conecress. SENATE. SELECT Com- 
MITTEE ON SMALL Business. Industral 
Manpower. ‘Hearings before’ the Subcom- 
mittee on Manpower of the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, United States 
Senate, Eighty-Second Congress, First 
Session on Manpower Problems of Small 
Business, March 6, 7, and 22, 1951. Wash- 
inzton, GPO. f95 lL. Ppwl2: 


53. U.S. Presipent’s COMMISSION ON 


Micratory Laspor. Migratory Labor ian 
American Agriculture;. Report of the 
President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor, 1951. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 
Pp. 188. 

Occupations 


54. U.S. Bureau or Lasor STATISTICS. 
Employment Outlook in Department Stores. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 23. 


55. US. Bureau or Lasor Sratistics. 
Occupational Outlook Handbook; Employ- 
ment Information on Major Occupations 
for use in Guidance, prepared in co-opera- 
tion with Veterans Admunistration, Office 
of the Assistant Administrator for Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Education. Wash- 
ington, GeP.O. d9al. Ep. 67% 


Recreation 


RECREATION ASSOCIATION. 
Chicago, 1947. Pp. 32. 


57. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
CoMMUNITY PROGRAMMES BrancnH. Jecrea- 
tion in Industry; a Report on a Survey 
of Recreation Programmes in Manufactur- 
ing Industries in Ontario. ‘Toronto, 1951. 
Pp. 46. 


56. INDUSTRIAL 
Employee Pirenics. 
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Social Security 


58. Bowery Savincs Banx, New York. 
Old Age and Social Security. New Mork 
1951S Rp r 24. 


59. GREAT Britain. CeNTRAL OFFICE OF 
InrorMATION. The British System of 
National Insurance and Allied Social 


Security Services. London, 1951. Eoman: 


Wages and Hours 

60. Duntop, Joun Tuomas. The Wage 
Adjustment Board; Wartime Stabilization 
in the Building and Construction Indus- 
try, by John T. Dunlop and Arthur D. Hill. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1950. 
Ppi6e: 


61. NationaL Inpustrran CoNFERENCE 
Boarp. Trends in Executive Compensation, 
by Thomas A. Fitzgerald. New York, 1951. 
Ppp 24. 


62. U.S. Bureau or Lapor Srarisrics. 
Occupational Wage Survey, San Francisco— 
Oakland, California, January, 1951. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 54. 


63. US. Bureau or Lazsor Srarisrics. 
Union Wages and Hours: the Baking 
Industry, July 1, 1950. Washington, G.P.O., 
1951) Ppi33: 


64. US. Bureau or Lapor Sraristics. 
Union Wages and Hours: Local Transit 


Operating Employees, October. 1 1960; 
Washington, G.P.O., 1951. ES: 
65. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Sraristics. 


Wage Structure, Motor Vehicles and Parts, 
1950; Hourly Earnings and Supplementary 
Wage Practices. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 
Pps 26. 


Woman 


66. EprrortaL Researcu Reports. Woman- 
power in Mobilization, by Roma K. 
MeNickle. Washington, 1951. P. 45-61. 
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67. Unirep Nations. SEcRETARY-GENERAL, 
1946- (Liz). Nationality of Married 
Women (Reports by the Secretary-General). 
New York, 1950. Pp. 74. 


Miscellaneous 


68. AMERICAN CouNcIL on EpvucaTION. 
Future Needs in Student Personnel Work; 
a Statement prepared at a Conference of 
College and University Educators held in 
Washington, D.C., June 19-20, 1950, under 
the joint Sponsorship of the American 
Council on Education and the U.S. Office 
of Education. Washington, D.C., 1950. 
Poo LG. 

69. Great Brivarn. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFoRMATION. Rehabilitation and Resettle- 
ment. London, 1949. Pp. 35. 

70. Larmour, JEAN. Co-operative Credit 
in Saskatchewan, by Jean Larmour and 
G. P. Boucher. Regina, Published by 
authority of the Hon. T. C. Douglas, Min- 
inister of Co-operation and Co-operative 
Development, 1951. Pp. 105. 


71. Morris, Winuiam Date. Hducation 
and the Industrial Revolution. Tillicoultry, 
Scotland, National Council of Labour 
Colleges Publishing Society Ltd., 1951. 
Pp. 20. 

72. NATIONAL INpUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


Boarp. Hxperience with Employee Attitude 
Surveys, by S. Avery Raube. New York. 


195). Pp. 120. 

73. NATIONAL INpbUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Measuring Dealer and Consumer 
Inventories, by Elliott F. Higgins. New 
Pomel Oot. (bp. 10: 

74. SaunpDERS, LAuRANcE JAMES. Scottish 


Democracy, 1815-1840 ; the Social and Intel- 
lectual Background. Edinburgh, Oliver and 
Boyd, 1950. Pp. 444. 

75. US. Bureau or Lasor 


Machine Tools and their Hazards. 
meton) G.P.O; 19512; -Pps34) 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 








Items 
Lotal Populations occn- cane ee ee 000 
Labour Force— 

Civalianilalbountorce:() pase tree eerie 000 
ESAS WAKAO OIC) Nn ooocaodendncoaned: 000 
Via S (1). co veer tean clare oe rary eerie eer 000 
Bemale 2a ea eae teen eee 000 
Bard eworkers (Llane sate ae ee 000 
Persons without jobs and seeking work...... 000 
Index of employment (1939=100)................ 
mimipratron ey Ae ere eee enor No. 
Adult males ess connec ane No. 

Earnings and Hours— 
Rotalalabourinco tien eee seer $000,000 
Per capitacweekly earmings.s...see eee oes eee $ 
Average hourly earnings, manufacturing........ ¢ 


Average hours worked per week, manufacturing. . 

Real weekly earnings, manufacturing(2).......... 
National Employment Service— 

Live applications for employment (lst of 


maGmit yi). . s eee oe Oe cee eee 000 
Unfilled vacancies (Ist of month) (°)........... 000 
Placements, weekly average..................000 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (1st of month)........... 000 
IBalancesnct und eres seen eee neon $000,000 


Price Indexes— 
Generalawiholesale(®) aes. nee cree erie eae 
Costomlivaingnd ox(@) sae ee eee een ee 
Residential building materials(4)................ 
Production— 
Industrial produchiomindex(4) seen. seen eee 
Mineralproductionandex(4)iy.4:s.0) 17a 
Manufacturing index (@)isne asses eens 


ENE CLEC DOWEL AEE erent 000,000 k.w.h. 
Construction— 
@ontracts awarded eee see nan. $000,000 
Dwelling units started... ae eee 000 
completed te sae eee 000 
under construction....... 000 
(PISTONS a nee ae ee 000 tons 
Steel ingots and castings................ 000 tons 
Inspected slaughtering, cattle................ 000 
DOS Sale oy eee 000 
lourmproductionseeeeeen eee eee 000,000 bbls 
ING WSDrinth(h) pany. eens ee eee ae 000 tons 
Cement producers’ shipments........000,000 bbls 
Automobilesyand trucicss...0 eases eee aes 000 
(GOoldate sy eee oe eee 000 fine oz 
COPDCIe? css Soe ee 000 tons 
[S120 6 Pre eee Aer 6 OMe en MLR Eke Geen cee 000 tons 
INTCK Eo Reaatecher 5 icon ee ee 000 tons 
LAC P OR re aA iy irda AN crear ee ee 000 tons 
Boye Re eat ee eer mem tale ect hh, 000 tons 
C@rudespetroleumpses eee ee 000,000 bbls 
Distribution— 
Wholesale sales index, unadjusted(‘).............. 
ERetal trader. mae tan oe ote eee $000,000 
Imports; excluding soldizs.s.4s2 000s. $000,000 
Exports, excluding gold). ...-..2....2... $000,000 
Railways— 
i Revenue ireight. com miles). ss eee eee 000,000 
ea loadings, revenue freight................. 000 
Banking and Finance— 


Commonistocks 1ndex({ yee ane 
iRreterredssto lis in cles (2) einen ere eee 
Bond yields, Dominion, index(4)................ 


Cheques cashed, individual accounts. . . . $000,000 
Bank loans, current, public.............. $000,000 
MOREY SUD lyteneayaon een te ee $000,000 
Circulating media in hands of public...... $000,000 
IDepositexs Saami ace ee ne $000,000 








se ewe ewes 


a ee) 


Cr cy 


ee eer 


cee w ww eee 








Cee eee reese 








1950 


13, 845 


5,108 
4,796 
3,751 
1,045 
3,397 

312 
166-0 
6,939 
2,899 


26°7 
1,363 
2-18 


326-4 
815-7 
282-5 
289-2 


4,442 
354-2 


130-9 
158-2 
90-2 
10,045 
2,293 
4,525 
1,196 
3,329 








1949 


June 


13,549 


197-6 
160-5 
228-0 


190-4 
132-1 
200-4 
4,018 


102-4 
10-5 


2,986 





June 


11,975 


Sn 


7:3 
209-7 
130-6(5) 
119-0 
146-6(°) 


200-7 
101-6 
222-4 


1,0 
3,153 (*) 
910 
2,163 (5) 





June 


a 


99 -2(5) 
100-5 
102-3(°) 


108-3 
124-6 
105-4 
2,246 


25:2 


ts 


1,370(5) 
281(5) 
1,089 (5) 


es He | i 


Norse.—Latest figures subject to revision. 


Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


{~ Comparable statistics are not available. 


(1) Labour Force survey figures given are as at March 3, 1951, March 3, 1950, March 5, 1949. 
March 1951 will be found in tables A4-A8 of the June issue of the Labour Gazette. 


Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 


Detailed figures for 


(2) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 


cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100. 
(3) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949, 
(4) Average 1935-39=100. 
(5) Year end figures. 


(°) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT 
FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 





Adult Adult Children 









































Males Females Under 18 Total 

AMNUSIEAN CEA ONO. O 24 entree: Aeuceen dette tye rsierrecteaiie soe es oral eladeln ote 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110,534 
PATNI LOA VCE Ag Gyn LO D020 merce, Mee ence akc, ee aeencie areususte orssioneysi ovens cba. anevesslr 74,447 37,345 COOL 142,309 
AmnialeAw era cen 0303 amen meee mere © nicer tne mre a nts trols recaye ao atctarns everevs) 12,695 12,145 iho tlalyy 35,957 
ANON: Barre, RGB e oolentn Se uid oem cera Ook Ons Seto ceo ene 3,564 5, 8384 5,054 14, 452 
I rare, I ee 8 nin cei GeneID RIO COIS Goc.Aee ros acmeen 3, ou 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
‘AnmualvAsvierage ml Qs pHs OM marca ye ce ema laic a aitccitie cule chdioxe dle on 6 hw setae ae 26,701 31,075 18, 064 75, 840 

“A Bey el ate Df aaa spe ee rege a or nT Pa LCC Ir IS eS ERO 30,700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
1950— 

ARTI). ar. Ares OOD oS CELA. O OR Oo CODE OLS OC eerie 2,899 2,304 1, 686 6,939 

Is nc Sa bah BORO DOO DoE Ante e eS SEIS SCr oe eee ror 3,053 2,003 1,668 6,724 

PA NIO US Geer ee aon Lester fined meat cloke stab meter cake cravstekanes otene iw una aah ofato¢ 1,995 1, 883 1,382 5,210 

SS{s) OUITSLOD | OTST NS GAAS eens ee OI rs IIe eiCee cre REG CUR Cat 2, 262 1,674 1,094 5,030 

WCCO DST e A AT cen Mean lor aeststeneea aiecs Guts tees ae ORS 2,378 2,025 1,368 Dei 

Teenie rea OVEN I, hs uk oe B cite Retest PRCA Cs IE ale 3,068 2,090 1,672 6, 830 

1) SCO DCT Aen tea ie Ae aete etet oerres avant) eters tawny akedrea ssw etme see 3,044 2,249 1,768 7,061 
1951— 

EAT ey AeA rey Oe ND ere Tee es tock sy aiete ya dl wi vad cverecel ooel 2,546 1,792 1,299 5,637 

SD ROAT Vase ee Nera etn Pv arisen slcrere ce cichere inc aleaete ce. stove or egeavoversie 3,799 2,554 2,066 8,419 

VE cir Lamar ess teste tepercou teetch eu aed Ses. coe Seon les suai sivias share Momiexteace uvetdlsudievege 5,058 Reo e 3,051 11, 858 

IN SH EW ccs b choo hin et ROI REO EIEINC IGier a oO AA IGOR ea tees 6, 678 3,915 3,595 14, 188 

IEA AES RRR ay oy ats cy TA Tact e chiss cxspenege es) aati ic lebts (aut bsr ooo’ efonraierty oters 9, 256 5,923 OAD 20, 254 

ALIN eae Pee cP an Aone Sear ioe SR TSNS cacaciistewre seis ask oncasvath@ Give 'ayalstevermienees 9,638 5,147 4,644 19, 429 

TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Sourcr: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
B.C. 
Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
Teas Nowra livn 3, Gen tr a yaid Gy Oaio bOI nO oOo CACAO NERO to 8, 656 9712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
do Eo Do hl eee 2 eA 8 ce cite O Oe > AO ca ne See ein Bis (OD 8,272 35,543 7,909 8,638 64,127 
OAS ail O Gal eerte crs s ete MUN Ue caaYe tote alee eineial es eianay'orautevee 4,558 24, 687 61, 621 22,552 11,996 125,414 
O49 Oba eer tie eteraet reve minaret siseicic celal sae ure Pestle 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
OS Qa LOU emetic aictcan here cern ena aaie sco sv apecw-esellens 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6, 1238 73,912 
1950 
A U0 AeA Occ SaORIOO OS OG bic. Cn Ca eIOOR nome TCC Ie 212 1,027 Ove 1,477 551 6,939 
MTs 5 oo BOON 0.6 BOO.0 006 SEOO0.O0 DRT DOUUOD CE Ooo Omar ser 215 1,218 3, 606 1,074 611 6,724 
INTRA Ga oo bona onIOn DUO COORD ODE DagdoEdo pDOAOD OO Aare 186 1,023 2,056 914 531 5,210 
ean. 6 Gc don code oawndd Soe OuOUDeU G00 poe OOoGr 151 1,094 2,653 691 441 5,030 
Octobemsan ser an ae: Eis. 5 dics aR ra CRON COLIC DROIT ECR 143 1,393 2,996 754 485 rial 
INIONeiaell Of) nee Lae eed 6 Conner Due nbn occ Onee CeO ON 161 1,302 3, 867 924 576 6, 830 
IBYae sen TNR es Seo a boos oun Secom nO GUC LOCO UII OTC On 225 1,209 3,913 1,138 581 7,061 
1951 

SJ AYULT A ICV eeu steeyr ims carer evaicver rer vat ete recta ai estaiw ale eek O61 # es fering HS e'16. 19% 101 1,096 3,261 722 457 5, 637 
IMEI OURN OE. Sas agua cnc Guluecosoeepomn FoUcoo OU BOOdCer 254 iyace 4,842 1, 264 626 8,419 
WEA Clats. 1a hae .d obi oi feroidly SAO Ol Sen Getic Om Oo RTI Ore 316 2,376 6, 607 1,665 894 11, 858 
ANopaills | es fe sono oope.s ono uaouoonmodte crecmne Ie 303 2,915 7,769 2,359 842 14, 188 
IS Esa meis aioe OG Dorman OO Oe On Creo ORO cy monic este 455 3,468 11,491 avi 1, 463 20, 254 
ARISE £6 Sanh oo oS Gao Roto CD DOR aac enema cc TOronoUrn ater 328 3,916 11,112 2,696 1,377 19, 429 





TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA 
BY OCCUPATION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


ee —— 
SSS 


Unskilled | gp i11eq 


Month Farming and Semi- 


“6 Profes- : Female Total 
Class : Workers Clerical Trading Others 
Skilled 


sional Domestic Workers 





1951 - 
IBIS Gop car 643 966 707 210 124 140 194 254 3, 238 
Heb aaeacts: 1,341 1, 197 1,073 198 178 157 370 269 4,783 
March..... 2,072 1,351 1,690 363 245 247 415 343 6,726 
isljoyialle oa Ge 2,293 2,125 1,855 440 299 260 537 361 8,170 
Maye eae 3,611 2,339 2,792 540 404 322 678 504 11,190 
JUNC eerie 3,534 2,539 3,192 511 359 274 521 552 11,482 


* Statistics by occupation available for male immigrants only, prior,to January, 1951. 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


($ Millions) 



































Utilities, s 
Agricul- Transport- inance 
ture, ation, Services ne 
“+. Forestry, Manu- Construe- | Communi- | (including Tahoe Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Tacoma 
Trapping, torage, ment) 
Mining Trade 
19388—Average............- 22 60 15 58 Die 5 216 
1939—Average............. 23 62 16 61 cay 5 224 
1940—Average............. 25 78 11 66 59 6 245 
1941—Average............. 28 107 16 76 64 8 297 
1942—Average............. 33 142 19 83 71 10 357 
1948—Average............ 34 167 22 89 i 11 400 
1944—Average......... 37 dial ¢/ 98 81 12 417 
1945 Average. .o.5 0... 0.6 38 156 19 105 89 13 418 
1946—A verage............. 46 147 25 118 99 14 448 
1947—Average............. 52 176 34 138 111 21 532 
1948—Average........ 58 204 41 160 128 19 610 
1949—Januarys.....0......! 54 214 ol 165 137 20 626 
February..... 52 215 36 165 137 21 627 
Nain ene en Se 46 216 BH 166 140 20 626 
Aprile. S. . 44 216 4] 169 139 20 628 
MAN Aeon ees 50 PAP 44 WA: 141 20 638 
JG. hee eee ate 55 218 49 175 142 21 661 
aly Ake, oben’ o 55 DAG 53 ike 141 21 664 
AUIGUSt AHR ooo ee 58 220 55 178 139 21 672 
September...2)2..0.. 55 223 55 179 141 21 674 
Octobertas Bestar 55 222 54 181 143 21 677 
November........ 55 Pp 52 183 145 21 677 
December.......... 50 207 38 181 145 20 642 
O50 = Vani anyaersns tee sen 45 215 38 val 146 21 637 
Hebrisinyaee ras eee 46 219 39 173 147 20 643 
Nii chien ay Aer ee 44 LDA 40) 174 149 21 650 
A DEL a emeeraa eae 42 223 43 iviZ 148 21 655 
Nig yao ae oa 47 225 50 181 148 va 672 
JUN: eee ee eee 52 233 54 185 149 22 695 
Uinclivcs aie heer eae 55 234 56 188 148 23 704 
IAT SUStH SC oeenee ote sa, De 237 58 177 147 De 699 
September......... 60 245 58 192 150 24 729 
Octobens aes. 63 249 57 195 152 24 740 
November:......:. 65 252 55 200 154 25 750 
December....... 62 238 44 199 154 24 721 
1951—January.......... 61 257 46 194 Naf 26 741 
February...... 61 259 45 195 157 24 741 
May CGR Soy.) fey 57 264 45 198 168 25 758 
ADE sas to eee 55 270 53 203 161 Dill 769 
Maly Soe ah tee SEs 60 273 58 208 163 26 788 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At June 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,329,423. 


















































i= 
) 
S 
Year and Month < ra 3 v 3 
S Z - er oe ecaie a 
eS arc | ae ena aoe ee NI re ee Ae 
Z, 2 ete ee hee oo 3 3 “2 | © ‘33 
S| poe | oS | 2a) 8. 1 3 ere. Wee 
iS 1S | 42n |] ae Cc Ss) = op) <q aa) 
UDA Ane OAD Ge ae cyesteat iiecceere eae on hie ve aaa 158:3 146-5} 137-2) 172-7} 150-9] 163-9] 156-0] 135-8] 158-9} 174-1 
OSS ARV OTO Oman cihent.t thane aine elas settee. ake wars ic 165-0 161-0} 148-4] 174-2} 156-2) 171-2|} 162-0] 139-0] 168-9] 181-6 
O49——ANViena bes a sacha © hica etek kigeemaanis aaiierns 165-5 157-0} 149-0} 165-6} 154-3] 173-1] 166-7] 139-7) 180-3] 179-3 
O50 — Arena eM ae a ne A rot eRe OR logy Sem: oe 168-0 173-1} 142-5} 169-9} 155-0] 177-7] 168-0] 140-8! 188-5] 180-7 
Aan, OWS ee AL altaya ES LS ee 162-2 154-6} 138-1} 168-6} 153-1} 168-8] 159-7] 139-6] 166-8] 181-2 
LE oye) aw, lliee ai LO) ae alien, toe Ae i et 164-0 152-7} 139-1} 158-4} 153-5} 170-9] 165-1] 142-8] 180-1] 182-8 
Jan. Ns ABU a A tc Sea ee ee 163-8 158-5} 187-1} 169-8} 151-1} 173-3] 167-7] 139-0] 181-7] 172-9 
Ee Lee OO meta OMe a bron Werrrm ee eR 158-3 150-4) 133-1) 160-4} 146-9] 170-1] 161-0} 126-6) 173-9] 157-1 
Mar Le OS 0) Mapas ee Rate rem Ae eo Oe AN ae 157-9 143-8} 130-8] 157-4] 145-5] 169-5] 159-0] 126-2] 174-0] 163-2 
Apr ee LOD Oneness See ner cr Ake eess. cla, 159-7 149-9} 132-0] 157-5] 146-2} 169-9] 159-0) 127-3] 175-8] 170-1 
May LO DU) Serio sacs Seek rN Sc ye ted aces» 159-7 152-6] 128-5] 153-1] 146-7] 170-3] 160-1] 130-0] 178-1] 174-9 
Uibusrey 7” il AUN Ae eee he he en ee 166-0 167-7] 142-0} 165-1} 152-5] 175-3] 162-5] 142-2) 188-5] 182-1 
July Ua IGN (et see Ce ea went oie IR ee ee 3 ee 170-8 179-0} 147-0} 180-2} 156-4] 179-6] 171-1] 146-2] 195-6] 186-2 
Aug LODO Mean aren ae obey! Oiircne Rha, Siraas , ctsve. cts 172-5 187-0} 150-2} 176-0} 158-3} 180-0} 173-9] 149-2) 200-7) 191-9 
RSLS Say lity OG OIR et ee ee tre ee ane Ree ena eae 174-1 196-9} 151-9] 176-5} 159-4] 182-0] 173-9] 149-9] 201-2] 194-1 
Oct. vers OES UR a er Streirentoi ga = Goi erat ee eer pecs 196-9) 152-8} 179-9] 164-0] 185-8] 174-8} 150-4] 197-5] 194-6 
IN@wway mele Go Sete aac ess ee ites teen a. lore Soles 178-1 198-9} 152-0} 178-8] 166-0} 187-3] 175-5] 152-1) 196-7} 191-3 
Dec 1 EN D2 ne nel sela ate weer risa! Mian, aaa a ae eT 179-2 195-9) 152-6) 184-1} 167-0] 189-1] 177-9} 150-9] 197-7] 189-6 
Jan. IG See ee ete tars ee rye eT nota, 175-3 184-2) 149-1} 187-5] 162-3] 186-9] 171-2] 144-4] 193-7] 180-4 
Rey ween eee OD een ee eA cee ee ee 172-3 165-3} 142-2} 179-3} 159-9} 185-6] 165-5} 134-9] 186-5) 177-0 
EY Tee seamed Ae LO i eae ie ee han ct MeciceSt Muti aee Scarce: 172-3 160-1) 135-7] 179-0} 161-0) 185-7] 164-3} 133-3] 186-7| 176-9 
Apr LS le ran Meenas Ae ee arae reins cetichc Paces ive 152-0) 140-3} 177-1} 160-3] 187-3] 165-2} 135-3] 187-0] 181-0 
ITA so AE OSI ea eee coe iar eee ae 5 Omen 175-6 161-8} 140-3) 171-7] 163-3] 188-5) 167-5} 137-9] 192-9] 187-2 
UDINE 9. INES REGS Fon te ee OU keene 5 alii en eee Tier 179-4 178-1) 144-4} 170-7] 167-2] 191-3] 171-6] 148-3) 201-1] 191-7 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 
porting Establishments at June 1,1951...... 100-0 0-2 3°5 2-6| 28-9, 43-4 5-2 2-3 4-6} 9-3 














Nore: The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to the 
total number of employees reported in Canada by the firm making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1939=100). (The latest figures are subjected to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 

































































Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 

Year and Month i i hte aaa--- i r : es 

? Aggregate| Average |Wagesand| 1, __ |Aggregate| Average |Wages anc 

Emp vi Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries eee Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries 

peas. Payrolls | Salaries e Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 

1939=—Arverare nets devas. eae 100-0 100-0 100-0 23.44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22.79 
1947—Average........+2.se0ee- 158-3 245 -2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
[OAS —=A-VErage. ..0 dol wiescn «+. ce fers 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
1949—Average..............0-. 165-5 303-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43.97 
1950—Average...............-. 168-0 321-8 191-3 44,84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
cicevoyes 6” IR ET Oe ae) ees 85 eee 162-2 277-4 170-7 40.01 174-6 308-5 176-8 40.29 
June LP LOS Oe ele be ee So ae 164-0 296-3 180-4 42.29 175-8 331-8 188-8 43.03 
Jan. eee OD OMe errant 163-8 295-9 180-6 42.33 171-0 324-3 189-8 43.26 
Feb. ere G50: weet ace. se 158-3 296-4 187-2 43.87 170-4 3387-4 198-1 45.15 
Mar. Lee LOO UM nre nara mee tera: 157-9 300-5 190-3 44.61 171-5 342-8 199-9 45.55 
Apr. LOGO eddie 159-0 303°8 191-0 44.77 172-0 346-6 201-4 45.91 
May Lee LOD OLS, toe deters rte Ae ore: 159-7 305°8 191-5 44.88 172-5 348-4 202-0 46.03 
June ee ODO) Se creer Bree ete 166-0 315-3 189-9 44.51 175°3 352-3 201-1 45.82 
July GN al RO Ree ee 8 SN re 170-8 328-3 192-2 45.04 178-6 364-1 203-9 46.46 
Aug. Pe OO oe aa canes cae 172-5 332-5 192-6 45.15 179-6 366°7 204-0 46.49 
DED UT ee Ob Oe Sie aeons, are 174-1 328-0 188-4 44.17 182-5 369 9 202-7 46.19 
Oct. ‘Ta OD Oi eee, cea eee 177-1 346-6 195-7 45.88 185-6 385-1 207-4 47.27 
ICN ailis, AMUSE ergeiy Aete am be 178-1 Boat 197-5 46.29 185-4 389-7 210-2 47.90 
Dec. aan OD Ole, creteratuem eerie rs 179-2 356-2 198-8 46.63 185-3 394-6 212-9 48.51 
Jan. ee LO Lieb kee eet me es 175-3 338° 2, 193-1 45-27 182-4 373°1 204-5 46.60 
Feb. TEL OD eas Aer ae obs 172-3 351-5 204-2 47.87 184-5 402-1 217-8 49.64 
Mar. 11 OS eee eee ee 172-3 353-8 205-6 48.19 186-3 405-3 217-5 49.56 
Apr. GTN, Ree Aaa eee aoe Viste 357-8 206°6 48.43 188-8 414-6 219-5 50.03 
May AO Re eee al cepa sees 175°6 367-9 209-8 49.17 189-9 423-7 223-1 50.84 
June ER ES TSE A Ree or eee 179-4 376°5 210-1 49 25 191-8 428-1 223-2 50.86 





1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communications, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8) Finance 
insurance and real estate and (9) Services, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and re- 


creational services. 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


ence 
TTT hhh M.OOO“—DODD>D*“D—DOOeeeec 


(Index Numbers 1939=100) 














Average Weekly 
Wage and Salaries 





























Area and Industry EMPLOYMENT PAYROLLS 
June 1 | May 1 | Junel | June1 | May 1 | Junel1 | Junel May 1 | June 1 
1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 
$ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Prince Edward Island................ 178-1 161-8 167-7 338-9 304-4 301-3 iat || Sir -2'8} Boeoll 
INOVERSCOLIaRe Soret ee eee eee 144-4 140-3 142-0 280-4 280-9 256-7 41.62 42.93 38.74 
INGnyP BAHN BOS. ones ig aevceame aa ooh e 170-7 171-7 165-1 356-1 357-2 308-0 42.18 42.06 37.69 
QOuebeC ee ee eee, en Sa ee 167-2 163-3 152-5 | 369-8 359-8 305-0 47.08 46.90 42-53 
(ONGRE On te chante te rete ee eee 191-3 188-5 175-3 401-0 395-0 331-7 NL Bs Olea 46.26 
Manito basis ancscece 4s 171-6 167-5 162-5 320-7 309-2 276-9 48.09 47.51 43.77 
SEIU ENAOL NENT as vei aca woodooonogune ane 148-3 137-9 142-2 283 °6 258-5 252°6 46.36 45.43 42.94 
LNIDERtA Reet aEUR Gee eta meres Toe 201-1 192-9 188-5 391-0 | 373-0 | 335-4 49.46 49.19 45.19 
BribishiGalimalia meee eee 191-7 187-2 182-1 388-4 378-1 331-7 52.66 | 52.49 47.38 
CANAD AM ce ae ne 179-4 | 175-6 | 166-0 | 376-5 367-9 | 315-3 49.25 49.17 44.51 
(b) Merropotiran AREAS 
SV. W Meee rane a ts ao ae a ee See 108-3 NOSE | somesec 234-8 ARO os cowe 48.42 DOE) a | eer 
ETalniacc Seer, seme ee 7. Bene ee Sten 198-3 195-7 178-6 830-4 328-6 280-7 39.02 39.33 36.74 
SAIN ti OL Teeny oe ee ene nee ene 162-8 158-8 153-4 288-1 284-1 259-5 37.95 35.00 86.08 
Qucheche Ane ee eee eee 151-7 148-1 147974 332°5 317-6 295-9 40.81 39.88 87.30 
Sherbrooke: een ee eee 180-4 174-7 160-5 383-6 879-8 310-7 41.26 42.18 37.90 
‘DhrestRi vers eee hae Cee 184-6 176-9 167°8 | 454-5 403-4 349-6 49.80 46.13 42.28 
1D Ya owaaivaveealle, oo osteo oouncseanes bec 209-1 PANO Wis orerean oie 2 501+1 aS ICr"4 Nigh mons es 45.69 4609 Ie enters 
Montreal eee eres yk eee ee 174-3 173-6 164-4 360-7 361-1 310-1 47.30 AOD 43.02 
Ottawaskiulle eee s tee eee Weer 190-6 186-6 180°1 372°9 356-2 313-9 45.30 44,22 40.42 
Peter borouc hue eee Laer 204-8 MNOS ls shou oo 517-7 AS Ole ule pene 53-21 MoO) | aeasuas 
Osha wate et ae eee ec ycten Cee nee 276-2 PHRYOO TN A eee oe 702-6 A232 | eee 60.18 Gls 24al 7 eee 
Nia ear geile S mee. ere rte meee eee 240-6 PPM ye Nhe Abita c 527-3 O30 a eae 8 52.79 Niel sea ce 
St. Catharines—Welland.............. 248-5 246-6 209-8 623-0 610-7 466-0 | 59.99 59.26 52.96 
HPOLONLO Nan cee ee ee 196-1 195-4 182-1 401-4 401-1 335-2 51.34 51.49 46.08 
Elena toner meer ee ccc mee eee 207-7 205-9 186-3 464-8 459-8 382-1 54.22 54.09 49.53 
Brantlordeecoma Meee. eee eee 207-8 214-4 203-9 503-2 531-5 432-8 50.34 ‘i]t! Adal 
Galt=Preston.- he acre tee ee 157-4 NGVITh Nlekeeeicsee Ho LOW BOW ly orcad aa 45.67 AGRO STs eee 
Kitchener—Waterloo...... 183-2 182-5 171-4 408-7 410-8 341-0 47.39 47.80 42.19 
Sud trys cps cee ee 164-6 Koa iOteive ley oe Mires oo 824-2 2222/0 | one 59.28 SD Ne oe ace 
Jon onterge: epee ete tee tee eee ee ae 197-2 195-4 181-1 404-8 399-1 331-6 48.60 48.35 43.32 
SALI Meee ces | RARE te ets ee 307-0 280-44 eee ee 645-1 Hop Oe eg oa a anallae 67.65 O42 501" Vane ae 
Will GS OTe bane tin ae belptest titi 237-1 235-8 221-1 492-7 480-7 430-7 57.96 56.84 54.13 
SEV ues INE, oy docnoonbameteanees 217-1 PAIGE ea 6 oe 462-0 EO Wn oe 5 5 56.63 O8).09 alae eae 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur.............. 206-1 199-2 188-7 416-2 402-5 342-4 51.41 51.43 46.20 
Winniper an cee ee 170-0 168-7 160-6 314-0 308-8 270-4 44.91 44.52 40.89 
VCD TNE Se Perey na en ASA = Bice en 165-5 160-7 163-3 321-4 305-0 286-6 43.89 42.87 39.61 
SASKATOON eee tee ten. seme ee 186-0 180-5 181-1 355-0 | 340-9 316-9 42.36 41.91 38.81 
Hidimrontoneap sa aoe en ee Renee 255-3 244-1 236-6 504-6 475-0 419-6 46.47 45.75 41.67 
Calgary evens 0 ea ae ae Pree 209-2 203 +4 193-2 883-2 369-7 321-7 47.27 46.90 42.93 
Vial Co liver vaste h Wen key o> enema 205-9 203-7 198-5 406-4 402-3 358-7 49.45 49.48 45.30 
ACCOR a ee Rene yy tee retin ts oie oe 222-9 221-0 | 206-0 454-9 451-3 375°6 48.97 48.99 43.67 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly logging)............| 185-3 167-9 116-3 | 530-5 472-8 270-7 49.55 48.74 40.45 
Mining: 086 (220 oe ae bod ce ayaa 116-6 115-0 111-7 230°1 | 237-4] 205-0] 57.85 59.20 52.64 
Manufacturing...................... 191-8 189-9 | 175-3 428-1 423-7 352-3 50.86 | 50.84 45 82 

aera ler Goods eet nee 240-6 237-0 209-3 536-3 530-8 422-0 54.14 54.39 48.97 

* Non-Durable Goods............. 160-0 159-2 5dr 349-5 345-9 3801-7 47.64 47.39 43.00 
Construction........................ 177-5 163-4 | 172-7 447-3 | 408-9 | 387-5 47.32 46.99 42.25 
Transportation, storage and com- 

MUNcAations.. 5 eee eee 175-0 171-5 167-9 | 326-4 | 317-6 | 288-4] 53.42 53.03 49.29 
Public utility operation............. 189-7 183-2 183-7 356-9 343-3 317-6 | 55.57 55.36 51.07 
PRAM Ce cat eee, se eee eee 172-8 171-0 163-6 | 338-1 | 332-9 | 290-6 42.72 42.51 38.75 
Einance:, Pssst. Sa 171-0 | 170-8 | 154-5 272-0 | 271-3 233°2 46-23 46-16 43.98 
SOTViCe?: FA tne. Seek ee ec Re 180-2 175-9 178-9 | 349-6 | 340-9 | 321-5 31.83 31.79 29.41 
Industrial composite................ 179-4 175-6 166-0 | 376-5 367-9 | 315-3 49-25 49.17 44.51 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral produc 


industries. 


? Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleanin 
* Revised April 1, Payroll Index—Durable—516-9; 
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Non-Durable—340-3. 


g plants and business and recreational services. 


transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrica 
ts. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


eee 























Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- ore Durable Manu- eed be Durable 
factures geo) Goods factures sOes Goods 
no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. 

ine ele LOAD A «eee re ee TR ies 44.3 44.7 43-9 70-3 77°5 61-4 
uno g wel OA Gare em are e ary ewe. fe. pelt 9 = 42-0 42-1 41-9 69-1 75-1 63-3 
AsV eh wy Alp SLOG Ae tae mean ae ne War 42-9 43-0 42-7 79-9 86-2 73-4 
June OLR Spe Cee ee a tort sd 41-7 41-6 41-7 91-4 98-4 84-4 
NING Peale O4O Saeie eak ote Re Peet 46-8 41-1 40-5 99-1 106-5 91-5 
el chiara Lote 95) Re eqn eyes ky utes ees Bee RIS Ut 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Feb LEADS OR Fete ac ct Rae oe 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
Visit wel mel Gene occ ie eee. aisles oe 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
Apr LBS ere eg eA a ek 8 Mea ee 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
IMS Sele RTOS CSR ee ey oes a eo Re 42-6 42-9 42-4 102°5 110-6 94-3 
tas oes gee MSO. ed gee oe eee ee 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95-5 
fot lhiy Willa ig DOG ay Eis ee cen) Se Pe ee 42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111-8 95-7 
ENE a TRO O O eater eg aon ee om ee ee 42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112-5 95-8 
Septevet ees Oat ee wes Fe ee oe ce | 41-9 41-5 42-4 104-4 112-9 95-9 
OCT SISOS Oe eres eer oe eee ss 42-9 43-0 42-8 105-3 114-3 96-3 
IN Overs lee O OSS oye oat chake ella. vale hares 43-0 43-1 43-0 106-4 115-2 97-5 
CCE el etO50s ae eee ee died t,t ales aio) 43-1 43-1 43-1 107-8 116-4 99-0 
SHES es lve U8 eecsehes ae in, 7, eon teen ae ae eee 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 lalifoal 100-5 
Feb DOE Fil Sees ee Ay A 8 ee 4 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
Vion cy Moley OS erin tg be take | olan iM 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
aN ayo sgl A MOURC SI les Res, CG Re are ne ee ee 42-2 42°3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
IM Bini SAN el ROG le Bere ay eae Rr ee 42-5 42-6 42-5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
Assy a ee I ASF BES ia eee mea tle a ee le 41-8 42-1 41-6 115-8 123-7 107-2 








* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1 and by the 
Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1951. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND SE Lt a Ne ate ae BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 











(in cents) 

June 1, May 1, June 1, June 1, May 1, June 1, 

1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 

Newioundland ae mer eet treks ees ctr nets orale kes 45-2 43-7 44-6 107-7 107-8 98-9 
IN'OVAMS COLTER Oe eer Oe ee ce es cin ie bat te nk 43-2 43-7 43-2 100-2 97-8 95-0 
INGw: Bruns wiCkaa ese ee ed there a BE Moe os circles 43-5 43-7 43-8 101-5 100-2 89-4 
(QITELOfS08 aie Ben niocta anon cma dein See htloh kane en ae 43-5 44-3 43-3 103-5 101-6 92-7 
ONGCATIOR ee ae OT eRe ohoiw otek aeons 41-2 42-0 41-6 123-4 121-5 109-5 
Ma niLODS Aenean eee tek on eo eens wurde eistores 41-8 41-7 41-7 110-6 108-8 99-6 
Daskatchnewalanee eens deen etic an a etnlslsitas 41-7 41-0 42-0 116-6 115-4 104-6 
[Mi berta seers Hee eee se 8 hoe faa 2 cerca cts sesh 41-5 41-4 42-2 114-8 112-8 104-1 
rics hv olum Olas mee a eitaa.. keene «le coie 37:4 38-4 37-4 137-9 137-1 122-6 
I Kova H SEW des dolore eA. cbyAe Geko AEE Oa OMI RGITG OA rane 41-6 42-7 41-6 108-1 107-4 97-5 
I ORONLOU Te ork rR He hae tA choc Mae SEE Glelolob ad oezushers 40-2 41-4 40-3 121-9 120-1 107-5 
Hari Cones Seen tate ec ieke Moke cele oe aes 40-7 40-8 41-7 135°3 134-7 122-0 
AYE ONG FEYo) es A che Drellctcttc Goa Gain hate Ober Men DE eee eo ae 40-0 38-9 41-0 143-7 142-5 131-4 
Wine Ge gas eiaee trae eclectic fs Pht sie eels veithe 41-4 41-2 41-3 109-1 107-8 99-2 
VAT COUV Clive ere cine tere etn tre Meer ain eakdnte ts oe meneiehinn ac 36-8 38-0 36-7 135-2 133°6 120-6 
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TABLE C-6._HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S8. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Hours 








Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 






























































Earnings Wages 
Industry 
ree 1|May 1|June 1\June 1|May 1|June 1|June 1|May 1|June 1 
1951 | 1951 | 1950 } 1951 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1950 
Ose elO |e DOpMEECtas nll GUSH Cts: $ $ $ 
i GTi 11) deere oe cipal a ence ee ken ets sc 42-3) 43-4) 42-3) 131-4) 131-5) 120-1) 55.58| 57.07) 50.80 
Metalaniningee.) 23.28 so.ceeee Coreen be cee reer 44-3) 44-6) 45-2) 132-0) 131-6] 119-7) 58.48] 58.69) 54.10 
RG Eerie ok os roicls. ashen arch an Sn meee ene ne ee 46-2! 46-6)...... Lies i7 20/29] ee SOLO4IS62341. eles 
Other smietall = yey eke nao oer ee ee eee nee AD \S|ee4 ss (| ee 141-0} 140-7|...... 6030 00.50), sae 
ENG Ce ee Ue ry Cd RR TR or eI i tors AS Sin era ah a5 BOOT Geel... aoe HS i) Si) eee UO PAS 6 occ < 
(Biot RUA Hanh en ee nO te ea eee Ria a Bead bao be 35:3] 39-5) 35-1] 136-9} 137-6] 1380-5] 48.33) 54.35) 45.81 
@Oiltand naturalisassse) | See ae eee eee ADH Ales | sea 142-6) 14 2eTinn... 608050805 eee 
IN OHETING Geula tae ot ticked eye ona ee eee ore 46:9) 46-6]...... 11G)-/6] UG ee 54769) 54e 24) sae 
Mantitacturing ty) oc 2. ee ee eee 44-8} 42-5) 42-6) 115-8) 114-1) 103-5) 48.40) 48.49) 43.47 
Hoodsandibeviclaresny. ecietes cucrae terriers. beer 42-2} 42-2) 43-0) 100-4) 98-6) 90-2) 42.37] 41.61] 38.79 
INIGAt DROUUCTS Gee casero mc Ueto See 41-9) 41-1} 43-9) 127-9} 120-7] 110-4) 53.59) 49.61] 48.47 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 38-2| 39-1) 37-4) 85-2! 85-3! 77-5) 32.55] 33.35) 28.99 
Grainsmill products se aeraencM ea eae oe eee eee 45-3} 45-9} 44-2) 109-3) 108-9] 97-4] 49.51] 49.99) 48.05 
Bread and other bakery products................... 45-0} 44-5) 45-3) 89-5] 89-2] 80-9] 40.28) 39.69] 36.65 
Distiledsand smal tela ionsiae eee cee ae eee 41-4) 41-8) 42-7) 118-8] 117-6] 107-9] 49.18] 49.16] 46.07 
Mopaccoandmonbaccoproducts = reece ae meet 40-9} 40-6} 41-4) 110-5) 110-9) 94-5) 45.19] 45.03] 39.12 
Rubber Droductss tasaten eee eae ee tee ceca nee 41-4) 42-8} 40-7} 123-5} 123-6} 111-6} 51.18] 52.90) 45.42 
eatheriproductsls 3 vests. ste. mice crac cn ee neae 37-9} 40-4! 36-7] 85-8) 84-8] 78-6] 32.52] 34.26] 28.85 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)....................- 37°S| 40-0) 35-1] 82-7] 82-0] 76-2] 31-34] 32-80] 26-75 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 41-9) 43-7) 42-5} 96-3} 95-4] 85-7) 40-35] 41-69) 36.42 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods...............:. 41-2) 42-6} 42-1) 100-8} 100-3} 86-8) 41.53] 42.73] 36.54 
Woollenteoodsis oa et one ee eae ceee, eee 41-7) 44-1] 41-7] 90-6) 89-7] 82-1) 37.78] 39.56] 34.24 
Rayon, ny lonand silkiiextilese.. ss oe eee ee ee 44-4) 46-0] 44-7} 95-6} 94-7] 87-3) 42.45] 43.56] 39.02 
Slothinedtextileand ut) ere ices scale eee ee 37-1) 38-9) 37-0) 85-8} 85-4) 78-7) 31.838) 33.22] 29.12 
INfentsaclothino?: Seer meer ere a een eee eee 37-1) 39-3) 36-6] 85-1} 84°6] 78-6] 31.57) 33.25) 28.77 
Wortentsrclothings sy ct.eye ch ee AA Seek oan eee 33°8} 385-8] 34-7) 87-2} 87-7] 80-7) 29.47) 31.40) 28.00 
US OOCS Sipe is Ose eis es oe ete 39-3] 40-9} 39-3} 84-6] 84-4} 76-2) 33.25) 34.52] 29.95 
EWOOUPLOUUCTST Aaeea mecca s ete eee ee ne 41-0); 41-9} 40-6) 105-1) 105-5} 92-8) 43.09] 44.20) 37.68 
SEAN] Giioliolknavnate soils, oo ake go ocdones Janavauanadacde 40-3) 41-0} 40-0) 112-1) 113-6] 97-4) 45.18] 46.58} 38.96 
BFE GUE L Meee ce test ieee hts ol Tae elctetes eee ee 41-6) 42-9) 41-2) 96-8! 96-2) 88-2) 40.27) 41.27) 36.34 
Oelavere” \ovoral yee IU Ae Bon obomoounacootausdocueunes 43-0! 44-0} 41-9) 87-5) 87-3) 80-9] 37.63] 38.41] 33.90 
Pa DeripromuUcta tenn. te wate cura ome na ee nn eee 46-6) 47.0} 46-5) 128-2) 120-8) 110-9) 59.74] 56.78) 51.57 
Bilprand ap aera |Sa were creeper ee 48-3] 48-3} 48-4) 137-0} 128-4] 118-0] 66.17] 62.02] 57.11 
OTHersna PeLspLOGUCtStwr msec cee mre eee oe aera 41-9} 43-4) 41-7} 99-7) 97-8] 89-7) 41.77] 42.45) 37.40 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-2) 40-3) 40-6) 1382-9] 132-9) 122-7] 53.43] 53.56] 49.82 
rilnon and steel products: sac. ait vertorare tee. ee ae 42-2) 43-0) 42-2} 128-6} 127-4] 115-9) 54.27] 54.78] 48.91 
PNOTHCHUGMIEA TIM LOUACTIS 34a). eee etn ne a eee eee 41-0) 41-1) 41-0} 146-5} 140-3] 127-0) 60.07) 57.66} 52.07 
Babricaved and structural stecl wees oases 41-0} 42-8] 41-3) 180-5) 130-0) 120-3] 53.51] 55.64!) 49.68 
Elard:war evanctools Wpacaate.< core i ete: eran 42-2) 43-7] 41-2) 114-3] 113-0] 101-6) 48.23] 49.38] 41.86 
Heating and cooking appliances...................-- 40-3) 42-6) 40-4) 118-3] 117-1] 105-7) 47.67) 49.88] 42.70 
RON CAS GI SS epee ei. R08 Pe a ONE ee ep 43-4) 45-1) 42-1] 129-6) 129-1] 115-5] 56.25) 58.22) 48.63 
Machinery. samianuracuuning sess fenton ere ee 42-8} 44-5) 42-8) 121-7] 121-1] 108-3] 52.09] 53.89] 46.35 
iprimanryaronancssteel ea sien ee ete ie eee 43-0) 41-8! 44-4) 136-8} 136-8} 129-1] 58.82) 57.18] 57.32 
Sheet ametaliproducts2 =... «1. osteo 40-6} 41-8} 41-1) 120-5) 119-2] 106-1) 48.92] 49.83} 43.61 
= Iransporte tlonseqilipimeniby ayant eee ine reneeae 42-4) 42-2) 42-6) 129-9] 129-6] 120-5] 55.08] 54.69] 51.33 
Aneralt AUGsparus ies Meas che oe ene ee 40-6} 45-2) 40-4] 125-6} 124-1] 113-3] 50.99] 56.09) 45.77 
Motor VehiGless. toceeeeiiac: oe ee oa ee 41-1) 39-5} 42-9) 146-9} 146-3] 136-2) 60.38] 57.79) 58.43 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............-.... 42-3) 42-6) 42-7) 134.0] 133-1] 118-6] 56.68] 56.70) 50.64 
Railroad rolling stock equipment.................... 44-4) 42-4) 43-0) 121-9} 122-5] 113-3] 54.12) 51.94) 48.72 
Ship butldineranderepainin os eee nee 41-7! 43-5) 41-5) 120-4] 120-1] 113-3] 50.21) 52.24) 47.02 
“Nonferrous ametal products... semen: seen eee 42-8) 43-8] 43-3] 122-5} 121-9] 110-3] 52.43! 58.39] 47.76 
/Nlhvavettiansboel joyKOVEhMCWS, 5 45 peu neadédokauborobtocoucs ate 42-5) 43-3) 41-4) 110-8} 111-4} 100-1] 47.09] 48.24) 41.44 
Brass NG COpper pEOGIGS | een ree rena eee 42-9} 44-1) 43-2) 121-9) 120-5) 106-5) 52.30] 58.14] 46.01 
Dine loimeranicir eltaii Cae meen ete een ee nee 43-6) 44-4) 44-8) 130-7) 1380-7] 118-9] 56.99] 58.03) 53.27 
*HKlectrical apparatus and SUpplicsee ke ceen ee eee 40-8} 41-4) 41-0} 128-0) 125-3] 114-7] 52.22) 51.87) 47.03 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 41-1} 41-2) 41-1) 147-9) 140-0} 130-4] 60.79] 57.68] 53.59 
*Non-metallic mineral products....................e:- 44-9} 45-6) 45-2) 114-7) 112-7} 101-6] 51.50] 51.39) 45.92 
Clay, products\ (ae (yap. eeeee. te eee eee 45-4) 45-3} 45-6] 109-6] 107-3] 97-9] 49.76] 48.61] 44.64 
Glassmndislassiproducts seas: cee eeepc nn ene 44-7) 46-5} 45-7] 111-6) 109-1} 98-8] 49.89] 50.73) 45.15 
Producteiol peproleummand: coal. semen peeniane nanan 41-0) 42-2) 41-8) 152-0] 148-4| 129-7) 62.32] 62.62] 54.21 
Chemical prodiuctses matt see on eee eae eee ee ee 43-0} 43-5) 43-1) 116-9} 116-1] 103-2] 50.27) 50.50) 44.48 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-5) 41-7) 40-9} 95-3) 94-4) 86-7) 39.55] 39.36] 35.46 
JNO EY FALE NIRA MIGIESE UNIS, we nce ne. oconeancukascouucund: 44-5) 45-3] 44-5) 131-4) 129-9] 115-9] 58.47] 58.84] 51.58 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 41-0} 41-9) 40-8) 97-6] 95-8) 87-2] 40.02] 40.14) 35.58 
Dtrablersoodss Ws. sos arn eee eee Meee ee eee 42-1) 42-6) 42-2) 123-7) 122-9) 111-4] 52.08] 52.36) 47.01 
Non-durable POOdS a Fee cotta eich Ae ce nee ee 41-6} 42-5) 41-7] 107-2} 104-6] 95-5] 44.60] 44.46} 39.82 
Constvachion sero soc octets cc eee ee ee ee 38-8} 39-8} 39-2] 116-1) 115-4] 104-5) 45.05] 45.93] 40.96 
Bimilcinesrand Ss tEucuures ment iene eee enna 37-7) 39-7) 39-4! 125-6) 124-0] 112-4) 47.35] 49.23] 44.29 
Highways, bridges and street construction.............. 41-2) 39-5) 38-6) 95-5) 94-3) 87-1] 39.35] 37.25) 33.62 
Electric. and motor transportation,....:......2........... 44-4) 45-O]...... 116-5) 115-6). 2... - a ifas)) PEA en iract 
DOL VLG Mae erate re ccs tir eee ee ee ate ne nel ae 42-5) 42-6) 42-8) 69-7) 69-8} 65-7] 29-62] 29.73] 28.12 
ELotelstaiidanesbaltremtc ener eer teenie cece eae 43-4) 43-3] 43-8) 69-3] 69-8] 64-3! 30.08] 30.22] 28.16 
Laundries, dyeing, pressing and cleaning............... 41-1} 41-6) 41-4) 67-3} 66-8] 65-0] 27.66] 27.79) 26.91 





* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the ] 
Branch, Department of Labour 


FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
CANADA 


tconomics and Research 

















Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 
Average : iS 
Hours Average | Average | ,__. ae Average 
Date Worked | Hourly Weekly ee oe Real 
a Earnings | Earnings Harnirigs Living oe 
cts $ 

Monthly Average 1945. 522.45 c+ s ou ee bee ccs neds, 44.3 69-4 30.71 102-8 96-7 106-3 

MonthivaAveraceulotoes se 42-7 70-0 29.87 100-0 100-0 100-0 

Montini vumverape 1047. see 42-5 80-3 34.13 114-3 109-6 104-3 

phone ily Awerapecl94S occ so 6s ove cc oecl al. 42-2 91-3 38.53 129-0 127-8 100-9 

MonthivaAwerare 1940) orn epee ne ee ee ca” 42-3 98-6 41.71 139-6 129-6 107-7 

Monthiy Aversge L950 oad e4 es dec. coc: be. cbe, 42-5 103-6 44.03 147-4 134-7 109-5 
Week Preceding: 

June LOS ON ees Perey ANE MT ec hign. A ae, | 42-0 103-5 43.47 145-5 133-8 108-7 

July BAS ATSHSS 0) esata eal eal Pee ae aie ee Sang 42-5 103-9 44.16 147-8 135-5 109-1 

August AUN SRE 8 Se 2a ea ee a be eae See Cae 42-5 104-2 44,29 148-3 136°3 108-8 

BEMbe mbes slamtOn inet Pk tk ba eke 41-9 104-4 43.74 146-4 137-4 106-6 

October ae LOD Ue ree hrn pen aer a tear OA ete od 42-9 105-3 45.17 slay 138-1 109-5 

ING@wenaber EPiGb0.. ).. ee ee 8 hie... sku. 43-0 106-4 45.75 153-2 138-1 110-9 

POCONO OE ak waLONG Phan coh yt A Pee ie 43-1 107-8 46.46 155-5 138-4 112-4 

January I AUST a lpi ata ace ae ea A 2 ee Ae 43-0* 109-0 46.87* 156-9 139-6 112-4 

Ke brian vue lhe 05 lene eee ee oe ee 42-9 110-4 47.36 158-6 141-7 111-9 

March LO OLMEry Pia eees cd ecu rh he mee 42-3 111-4 47.12 157-8 145-4 108-5 

April ess LESTE, s Gre ate ace Gs eee ene a ier 42.4* 112-8 47. 83* 160-1 147-1 108-8 

May imelO eer eee teas ee Mike LMS 42-5 114-1 48.49 162-3 147-2 110-3 

June DRO OCL) ae ee epee oe oe ee eet kf 41-8 115-8 48.40 162-0 148-9 108-8 























Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 
* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1951, 40-1 hours $43.71; April 1, 1951, 42-2 hours, 


$47.60. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Source: Form UIC 757 

















Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Month 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
August ie. RULES See Oe cee eee 121,187 39, 222 160, 409 53, 646 22, 286 75,932 
August VRLOAG Sage see, rot 64, 452 43,040 107, 492 125, 855 34, 485 160,340 
August ey Peat oe « aot Byler nae mee 58, 862 31,219 90,081 69,314 29,577 98, 891 
August UV OAR A wires od: 30,499 19,709 50, 208 63,558 Bye (IES 96, 273 
August Lt lOA Ope parti 18,043 19,313 aif ta10) 97,154 42,090 139, 244 
August CLPRREO ere wen fe dee tessa oe 26,391 138, 582 39,973 99, 100 58,188 157, 288 
Neptemibens he lO50Me einen. 29,631 16,559 46,190 97, 634 53,969 151, 603 
Octobervy; 1050 gen ae 47, 469 ieee 64,791 79, 760 53,314 133,074 
INovemberv( 1950s es... 0. 41,144 13,085 54, 229 89, 690 57,310 147,000 
Decemibers lm050 ne eee, 32,081 11,039 43,120 124, 850 61,456 186,306 
January ae O5 1A en ee 24, 402 9,968 34,370 173,186 53,691 226, 877 
IkSeraiay il, IOS nn aaoede oonne 24,983 10,795 35,778 231,826 68, 220 300, 046 
March bs, BROT WSL et aie ee 24,550 13,118 37, 668 232,385 64,312 296, 697 
April AM OO URS cc ee oo. 27,054 14,324 41,378 228, 942 61,334 290, 276 
May Leta 1. OF dence, ek aes, ons 36, 940 15,513 52,453 163, 309 54,201 217,510 
June ee ee ee 48, 353 17,701 66, 054 101, 384 49,677 151,061 
July Upp Ora eMRIME moo icon! esis’ 45,183 16,775 61,958 86,997 O2ndtS 139,770 
August Ie OK | (obin weesertieesets 39, 951 14,570 54,521 80, 456 49,511 129, 967 




















(') Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


JUNE 28, 1951() 
Source: Form UIC 751 


ee ee es 
oo eon 




















Industry Male Female 

Agriculture, fishing, trapping...................-....005- 2,867 329 
| BSS 1 1) eae ohn en ee eee Ren Ie eit ARc bo otras onon 14,486 vl 
lErTihan delete Ma Ana netaeiaoneos odiom aor OG Boomer Scntic-c 13, 469 4 

WB anae\d ove) ices cocks Ran watt? ee ae LE oer ma Aira ce Samee aar Py. c 944 # 
Opber logging vse ee eee i elerr iterate cries Coil tere eer 
TDN Tl ao Mettd Aeon ce oenekacidadu cenarasab acu aeonban 2,147 36 
Clots) ae ow Reena Ope ASHE GAMER arn Ae ie NC OR to 239 1 

Metallic ores— 

Sivoo =, A 5 Pee enna ERS Amin arnt er nore or ae OOF 331 8 

(evs) Vc eee Ae Ae Onan a ream a Geemarc Z 488 10 
TRIG fee) ie ae ee Oe Ma Renter «5 op mice ere cena OF AS gee ear aoe 

Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals....... 277 4 
IDraspectin oman Clo pvO ductile er eesti eaeterie il 13 
Manufacturing es oe tos eoncine cae buen st coe mas oaeias 8,861 2,934 
Food and kindred products (including tobacco)......... 795 703 
Mextilestanc. Appanelsetere ceca = neue eee penta. 370 1,245 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................. 944 51 
Pulp and paper products including printing.............. 506 197 
@hemicalsrancd alive diproductsemecoeris cee titer 213 91 
Peiroleumpandicoalsproductsascemnaeenne eee een en 40 10 
Rubber Products! eete wees mein ere ee elt nce set 74 16 
Weathemandileatnen products semercitr ere saere eae oe 181 
Stones clayasandsclags products maaan sect aenreee 232 39 
Eronvandsstee leancdiproalictsure tas mercieaieirtectsne eterna 1,472 ees 
INon-ferrous metals and productssa- seme tiee ener TROU2 39 
Machineryerncc. Menton een ie nen ae ee eee 1,005 48 
Micctricaleatipim cubrand pProdiuctsnsenr catia eee 335 86 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... ful 151 
Construction yy ccese ele kone oerehet eee fae. dental ear oe 4,918 88 
Transportation and storage. .............. 0. cee cee eee 25240 142 
Communications and other public utilities.............. 388 186 
FETA CSR Ss cE tt sere Ae ise OTERO ee ce ee 2,941 2,349 
Wiholesalle?,:: Sees otro = sees hiccitraen vanemetias ae mare cae 971 457 
GENCE NC Dy eh Sd An ee eae fie MRC ah ent Peres erricee ee Enc 1,970 1,892 
Finance, insurance, real estate.......................005- 1,003 837 
POPVICE Saeed ees askin ws, ae ee eee te ee 5,329 9,870 
PUD Cha cce ee eRe Ooh Oak AOC eee 1,619 783 
TOMES TICHAR doe aii sine oo ota eee eee 94 OMOOu 
Personals orto eee 8 oe See ee eee 2,378 5,350 
Otheriservite ds sc.ccivs Sacacs ction cas eee ee ee 1,238 380 

AMIN GuStries roped: f...s). slsocsreseis ee ta ee ee eee 45,180 16,778 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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5, 606 


5,296 
1,428 
3, 862 


1,840 


15,199 
2,402 
3,451 
7,728 
1,618 


61, 958 








Absolute 
Change From 





May 31, June 29, 


Hea eS cone 


1+14++ 


ae i a al Yi Us ln ol es al 


| 


fete hel 


1951 1950 


451 + 1,106 


1,551 +10, 800 
1,672 +10, 901 
100 — 136 
21 = 35 
188 + 1,582 
32 ae lays 
164 + 262 
31 rood 
395 OO 
86 Se le 

42 st 59 
1,502 + 2,985 
203 ae 
446 SNe 
255 = 20 
18 + 284 
105 == 15 

1 = 5 

250 = wily 
32 ae 79 

64 Giz 44 
254 a ae UES) 
120 =e 
141 + 626 
103 ae WY 
258 se 
1,116 + 1,256 
red 

567 + 449 
226 = 52 
620 + 897 
328 se el 
292 St OUO 
130 = 70 
847 + 2,719 
890 oe 
455 = 2 
731 ae letstnil 


TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT JUNE 28, 1951(') 


Source: Form UIC 757 





ee et 
3.0 ——w—nw—a_oeweo®o®o®oooe 


Live Applications for 


Unfilled Vacancies 























Employment 
Occupational Group 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers................ 1,705 799 2,504 3,297 917 4,214 
Glericaliwor Kersces 522 et oA os en ee oe. 1,976 3,464 5,440 5,431 12,093 17,524 
ALERIWOLK CERI © ht aoe Pans Sie 1,585 1, 265 2,850 2,760 6,786 9,546 
Personal and domestic service workers.............. 2,160 7,942 10, 102 8,444 7,969 16,413 
SOR MICS ween ae poe Ree eh Te cee 78 1 79 802 7 809 
Agriculture and sein wo cs ove. Sakis acs eee ee 2,881 357 3,238 863 310 Ties 
Skilled and semiskilled workers..................... DORON 1,978 28,550 30,049 PA 7Aays} 42, 802 
Food and kindred products..................... 176 175 351 443 514 957 
plextilessclouning ye cen een en 204 iL MGs} 1,367 2,196 8,068 10, 264 
Lumber and wood products..................... 14,595 12 14, 607 3,230 85 8,315 
Pulp, Paperand printing onc. eens voces bin cc. 86 41 127 400 251 651 
Weathertancdiorod ucts nee enee enn ine 49 131 180 1,145 1,133 2,278 
Stone, clay and glass products................... 29 2 31 66 52 118 
Metalworking ye eee eet os 3,665 6 oFOul 2,835 356 3,191 
BELECTTICR UM ese oe en he aed 162 14 176 798 298 1,096 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c................. 1 OLA a eee 159 258 59 317 
BIEN Darra esp Seceae eicke BOR Ts Oe eee Sedalia ce cotso ate 535 SEY leeidoe oot ae 537 
Constructions as see te ee Ge net ZRASSinltn tae: 2,488 eee Isaekaccaae 6, 366 
Transportation (except seamen)................. 1,386 20 1,406 4,062 28 4,090 
Communications and public utility.............. A alle, eee a 47 ie i! 174 
pirevderandksenva coma r nien Hi eeerr one: fo 363 341 704 1,083 712 1,795 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 2,264 55 2,319 4,174 958 lee 
UGTA UT 10.1, 3 een Oy ane ae eee ne 101 11 112 754 147 901 
ER DISTeDNICR aN eae se meen oo ee elt les. 263 7 270 1,529 91 1,620 
Umeiitled Iworkerds< <tavtits conde «Seana eee... 8, 226 969 9,195 30,001 11,938 47,289 
Booman tobacco. ae c.< nek eo has Hed. 203 405 608 643 2,073 2,716 
Lumber and lumber products................... 352 3 355 1,811 194 2,005 
Metalwork set eae en ae ee ll) tse (80 973 15 988 1,022 309 iso 
Soneiruetionss A. ey tn ede am OHA tec nae A 2,279 4,816 1 4,817 
Other unskilled workers. ......0.050¢6s00dede0s. 4,419 546 4,965 27,059 9,361 36, 420 
| 

4 NN te See aah ime ee Are a 45,183 16,775 61,958 86,997 52,773 39,770 














(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


TABLE D-4.—-AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1951 


Source: Form UIC 751 











Weekly Average 




















Industry 

Vacancies Referrals | Placements 

Notified 
ASTCutuve Luaing pra pping werk aoest- 6 6 h<sa kos ev ls Laake cecncuecus 255 IL PAN 1,017 
Tees SS Pn 8 aes a0 : : Sars BIOS SOLERO EIEIO Re ae ee a elt ee 1,708 760 564 
MET Es Peeaeee eee  e E ee he oo ince escent wonsadsis bank ede ns doe 639 626 393 
DM ACUI erm eenen cry ene Mes OR Fae i cg Oe oan Bees ee cine eRe 6,444 6, 670 4, 711 
oocuandelindred productsmeeer saree nce aa ee ee ee san 1,481 943 
Oke les OPAC MC tT ONE a wera Ck. nee am ee 836 800 571 
Lumber and finished dumper products... o...c000% 65 obec sa ke boss cstros conned 908 959 743 
Pulprand paper products and printing se a. sss ces ose coed decaweiecaee snk 535 550 395 
Chemicals and allied productss occ onc; co soce e vi dat Piwe de ivouweiiocson, 223 236 164 
Erodietsion petralenmi and Coals tc. hc core decd yak cu oveibocceeh ou sbese 46 54 38 
Ee UDR ER TOCUC LA MNy ere ee Oe Le Mw ks eee oe ot See ae ahs 72 75 55 
PEG AURCr AUC LOUUe LIN tr te eee Ee aD chet ch doh ao a Ree ok 136 121 90 
Bpone: Clay cand glass prod uctyye. r.si+ adeco.ssc hod nce cater caste eee eves 259 281 199 
droumsndistec|and Grodichew ssteekis soot ends alec ee Oe 483 547 381 
Non-ferrois metalavand products... <... ccc caccccebeeritboosenelinsen 370 286 221 
BUS IMEI ae Crotty NS 397 401 282 
Tlectrical equipment and products...) urc esn<-0eccct’e dee doo iieeceswas 239 261 162 
Transportation equipment and other TAN EVO UMOWE 65 nooo nocwocdabsoous0Ke 603 618 467 
OLS PIC EC ses orca ge Or 7 Aes ee gn gm Ale ce RE OS onloo By dal 4,241 
EAM UOL Et ULOU MIO ROTA GE Ne satis oece cis a 25 ook cbcuix eS Ge meg RK és LEED tea es 1,814 1,801 1, 386 
OMmMUnicanionsandeOtherseuplicn Witilitiesimaen es: cn cemee sn oeenn eee ennai 298 344 273 
ERC eee ee er ee EA ae cies ohio Wencee slo Mines BNO ke 3,574 3,910 2,520 
Witance insurances, Heal Histates: <f.. gcc seis <n sakdehs obs win os oe vnc vans antec te 464 538 277 
aS Sof Pathe coc oa chsh we ey ee ey UCONN DL. 8.285 8,098 5,986 
PALIN UIs CPiCS ee reyes co en oe oe She Seen aes Ee 29,636 29,339 21,368 
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TABLE D-5. -ACTIVITIES 


OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 


FOUR WEEKS JUNE 1 TO JUNE 28, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS 
AT JULY 26, 1951 


(Source: U.I.C. 751) 













































































Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced as at 
during end of during to end of | July, 26, 

period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 

Newfoundland............... 698 604 842 347 87 28 4,876 2,620 
Gomer Brooke .ocr ae eek 578 534 189 130 44 6 677 549 
Grand “Wallis. tess VARMA toy ace eee 72 20 1 1 375 316 
St. JOMnyS ee pedis see ee ie 118 70 581 197 42 21 3, 824 1,755 
Prince Edward Island....... 577 268 662 541 298 100 810 785 
@Gharlottetowii eens 396 182 432 407 223 62 479 502 
SpubadwoavernovKaket, Wh ore oncaduo ee 181 86 23 134 75 38 331 283 
INOVE IS COUMAG ion seein 3,587 2,113 5,985 4,168 2,680 674 8,129 7,007 
TATE OSE leew foe eas tecieteos pee 73 4 178 118 66 2 200 158 
Bric sewaiberenn mach aie ane 109 43 185 102 25 48 246 255 
1 UH GIIe crete ayn AN We) 20 cheetah 1, 853 eerie 2,490 1,899 862 360 3,009 2, 802 
tiv eENeSSurrekis eich eet hens 91 3 72 45 ADEE cahec tN ssc 118 102 
STG ALLE feats fsa el eee teh 172 114 262 155 92 4 556 464 
LAE POOLrens err Eater tee 16 365 58 12 16 5 120 96 
New, Glasgows..2... 0.25. -- 424 120 687 576 306 75 675 862 
Spring Mills. wate eee 56 ii 73 54 AQe Bienes 144 96 
Sydney ane ir 609 G8 iL, Gee 869 487 167 Ao 2,039 
Mri ee, ee as cece eee: 119 68 284 lite 86 8 230 236 
Yarmouth-Shelburne....... 65 14 174 165 59 is 374 227 
New Brunswick.............. 3,120 2,840 4,969 3,393 2,008 467 6,335 5,431 
IBACNUrSte seem eee ee oe 123 101 218 128 15 79 A471 304 
Campbellton). yeaa. 141 314 209 2 87 29 343 252 
Gimund Stow ether ae: 179 178 229 181 139 13 173 124 
PTecenictOmuens |. ere 340 305 402 297 il fies 47 305 255 
NSWNtOee ee oe eee 109 86 197 111 84 2 258 216 
Monctonteene as orc our ard 1,163 671 1,900 1, 4038 798 209 1,827 1,636 
INeweastlouy eee. a1 See 86 152 189 112 SOM le newe: Bees 323 228 
VALING OMe see meer ieee een 770 300 1,408 812 509 82 Qevia 2,059 
hime ONE Wy Se oone Aes oon 76 45 112 91 56 PD 322 214 
SUCSeRE.:... heen ee oes 67 192 65 49 38 2 65 67 
WAVCLOVGIR MOYES, . Sno ban owaoace ec 66 496 40) ail 26 2 71 76 
Chueh ecw.) eae a 29,230 17,151 37, 182 28,3820 18,306 1,683 39,984 36,039 
FAG DEStOS a: : Sateen eee. (al 105 134 97 30 8 138 200 
Sea LMARNOIS: “Reon cere 76 mal 187 104 84 2 204 242 
IB itekine ann ae eer eee 151 32 166 185 143 4 174 178 
Causanscaly: | eee ean 53 49 71 34 A ee eee oe 223 119 
Chiandleniwces ye eens. eee 245 340 255 275 93 83 601 i 
Olavieeriytemiens sawawbacnesanhe 309 1,098 596 347 152 4] 490 402 
Shines wer eee Cae 16 110 ise 15 Si lo ean ee ae 76 86 
Drummondyvyille........ 199 42 500 203 124 6 1,010 883 
Barnbanihen, eaten. eis cee 55 52 118 Da EDN sol es exter ids oy bre 236 184 
GaspG Rad ered eta ete 233 227 38 27 DA lace 33 81 
Granby sen age oe eae en: 144 24 475 150 126 a 589 662 
8 NATUR G Camp ene tee a Oh 258 244 663 324 157 3 880 826 
TONOCCe aria. ter Bee ade tees 306 147 431 353 205 5 403 458 
JON CULETE seer en on 295 116 483 332 166 27 504 467 
UOEYS TOR ed, we Saale Scie 226 39 202 ia 61 37 174 118 
ey Wialibaleeeepances cee ea 99 42 95 61 DPA en wn ee 188 133 
Dh AUC hrs eee as arr 587 430 803 401 D7] Ota roan weer 163 111 
TRE VIS TER eee + dete ee 281 122 533 330 196 5 853 710 
DI SEAM: ich. Aoki hte tae ae 109 119 98 138 150 1 254 166 
MER aITtIC west con tee eee 518 449 210 191 OA) | eceya tetas 120 131 
Mont-laniiters: sec. eens 84 76 79 73 Othe eta eye 105 75 
Montindcniveaer ss ten eee 313 312 281 7 91 1 301 245 
Montreal. Wires is) can Saas 13,976 Dyoo2 15,905 13, 057 9,140 736 16,319 15, 343 
New Richmond............. 151 96 456 100 ON Bt centre 126 231 
PortiAlited ser. eke eee 110 60 is 74 72 i 229 140 
Qe EGR. J hgersoNusee std sone 2,647 1,599 3, 900 3, 292 1,384 283 4,807 4,427 
PUR OUST fees ei sce oleae, 822 698 is 210 SG aera tena 299 213 
Rtvdere cupola ieee 142 25 140 93 fe Mi | Cs eed SD 414 275 
RObervaln sea a sree 86 3 202 18 TUS eee ee ivi 92 
COU. “ot ate re ein Bee ees 489 PES) 558 450 197 62 397 337 
rede vapa Width ol aVeW A seugenev th dae trere 154 64 100 131 LSS: Bengt eck 64 43 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue....... 113 14 201 123 OO laste ace 162 179 
Siew Wbereserwn aon teens 197 44 281 229 159 5 268 262 
St. Georges de Beaucessssns. 316 649 665 ik atayll 252 1 619 350 
St. lelyekernilaves Ugo oenco ase 345 755 501 22 861 7 588 535 
Stain We aera ee ee ee 305 92 574 267 158 2 391 376 
Slee eTONICG see eign nes a 281 68 483 239 160 22 542 526 
St. Joseph AIM ata, wa 595 97 897 550 545 2 794 397 
Shawinigan Falls............ 217 48 820 406 148 2 1,041 933 
SEE DROOK EE: wie aie ae eee i Pag 707 1,425 1,043 589 169 1,219 1,086 
SSO Glimeimeceenth tn We ites cn oP pace 159 946 387 174 OAs 3 eee eons 305 338 
Thetford Mines. 158 103 335 228 111 4 422 382 














TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVIC 
FOUR WEEKS JUNE 1 TO JUNE 28, 1951; 
AT JULY 26, 1951—Continued 


(Source: U.I.C. 751) 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- |Unplaced 
Office Reported] Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to ~ end of | July, 26, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period | 1951 
@u:bce—Con. | 
plibree sRiversan ona de ae aay 498 454 1,169 781 327 50 1,863 | 1,608 
AWE On eG. eee Cae” ee 722 375 548 453 297 98 261 | 218 
Malley telGineae see eeen. i. 416 145 466 403, 304 1 518 | 701 
Wictoniavillemsseen sone n 5. 432 306 390 210 157 2 560 | 498 
Ontario ge seo sat te ee: 45,821 25,640 59,308 43, 966 28,490 4,797 40,967 37,607 
ATID CIOGE Me eee eee 158 66 126 121 121 il 28 
IBV Mogan ta) he ot etn pa eee eee 703 295 674 726 584 15 13% 217 
Bellevallcmete. foo skort: 296 88 528 415 12 52 454} 362 
Bracebrid ress 0s .ee creas. . 379 25 249 284 SOB Me oa wcardes 4 69 | 64 
IByeEWOAONWOWIS 5 ens os eanaacos 185 133 153 132 120 5 87 | 71 
1BSenainitolWols a aew wien one 676 156 1, 200 696 475 80 1,079 1,066 
TBO AUNES oc col aoun somone. 161 24 213 167 124 14 148 116 
@anleton elacesae nas oe. oe. 3 18 67 23 ORT, a ae 159 150 
@hat hemi ees. 6 alladthacc.. 416 107 660 454 286 36 549 461 
ODOUND RY eee eerer act 198 21 Dao) 228 182 1] 169 | 120 
Wolling woods. 2.25 Jebel 220 71 163 142 130 i 190 Se 229 
OTM AU ee, SR Gee nee. 460 107 677 428 333 34 543 | 455 
ori rion ees eee 48 19 116 53 rl Ll eases FO 102 | 65 
iHOrteErancesseae eee ae 87 80 94 84 48 1 52 47 
Horta Williams: ss eye 959 382 832 723 569 Sif 360 | 323 
Calta aie Meee a Vee ee oe 264 212 495 268 176 1 345 | 270 
Cananoq cw eens ae 80 27 92 () 35 22 36 | 28 
CAT. ey ee Sees 141 13 79 90 59 I 65 | 53 
(Cuelph en ae een ae ae 315 120 496 270 124 109 2k | 310 
lakenomblh cyl ea eemem Mien oes 3, 238 1,138 5,096 3,541 1,789 723 2,818 2,952 
Jel AMSSIONUAY. G oon aan sence 98 146 122 67 53 3 91 106 
lngersoleeee es ee eee 243 139 201 169 149 11 99 | 95 
SAS kasi oe eee ee ee 98 1,010 129 123 Ge ale tertinte coaae 3 | 89 
CNOLA Me ay eee 278 245 103 113 HRS heN gre, ees 3 105 | 92 
LTRS, ono pa edoooodoar PA 182 1,001 929 604 57 623 | 492 
Koreland (Wakes a) ese... 445 448 391 325 199 20 255 | 197 
Kitchener-Waterloo......... 617 209 768 805 525 50 356 | 573 
Geaiminetoneees se eee eee 274 74 625 356 153 42 461 | Boe 
indsayi maaan te. eee se 153 71 143 146 100 9 103 | 83 
IBISTOWG! Menem ess coe qume une hes 109 76 96 75 GOs tere cen Tae | 111 
ondonie Leen eee 2,060 1,059 2,475 Piles isi 438 i Zerfil | eel 
Midi andes Maes ee tat 102 39 178 104 7 5 134 85 
Naan eee pee A oe, Se es 48 23 69 69 LO al Acer ete te an 38 | 42 
New doronto. as... 760 150 1,124 771 603 13 746 754 
Niagara Mallsea- ayes sae 693 209 840 698 411 38 419 | 408 
North Bavyenaee ene eens. 879 212 950 887 577 112 265 243. 
(Ovi! Sar Sree, Mier er 339 83 293, 342 244 3f Oe 120 
OSIV a Waited Bren Hon sae) bigs 0 918 251 i Desi 895 643 39 1,685 1,343 
ORC WA AE Ie Pea ee, oe ne 2,276 982 2,095 Qld 1,161 283 1,340 | 1,481 
SwentSourtd. 2. v0: Wie. a. 231 92 453 278 135 25 383 | 407 
IPEMASIOMGl, kaos ena Gooun: 86 39 54 32 2” eee ees 19 | 29 
Rem brokes epee eee ie 493 403 447 348 173 12 224 | 269 
Perth et 2 ee Beene, see, Se | 146 69 145 108 90 13 127 | 102 
Rete DOnoul wee ne 660 205 977 613 458 7 861 | 576 
IES ehoge: Oey Cea 64 36 48 53 41 1 39 | 29 
ERG Ysa A rs ey 707 2, 132 832 618 570 10 453 | 397 
ort Colborncss === 143 28 167 135 QO ieee 203 | 195 
IRFESCOtt eect oe Oo es 60 23 96 72 COM As ee 76 | 236 
Renew sonick ose 306 120 221 174 189 4 101 | 118 
Sie @albharinessesssaiie aes 1,018 192 1,284 890 673 116 917 | 781 
ie MNOS vnc anneana choad 303 182 443 402 167 21 338 | 231 
oN CE ne aa ee 2 5 Me ee 468 123 615 568 382 8 270 | B41 
Sault Ste. Marie............. 665 834 583 497 502 29 378 | 289 
SinCOCs pened. 7 242 194 230 195 NIC Meten eae rane 183 | 188 
LOUK OOlOUt Eee: 158 ik 160 157 102 3 61 56 
isueabteleigy USMS, o Gooa ace eo 0ae 91 33 125 92 66 9 139 | 1133} 
Strahtond.s) aaeeee meee ee 172 78 Die 195 123 29 184 | 191 
Sturgeon Hallsten.s..e.0as0. 132 26 Dail 147 89 17 eed | 104 
TCL LOT yee ae ce es 1,956 2,454 1,341 1,028 806 1a 666 | 486 
PE ANS on ee create aga tleesl 519 454 804 683 372 75 624 | 587 
POTOUtON ac ae ee en 14, 446 6, 642 19,548 13,925 9,100 1,590 13,840 | 11,956 
“ErenbOD © cRAe eta rte ee 231 4 373 257 194 i 207 | 177 
Wallkertor oe aaewiicns koe 85 32 PAO 80 GAS Rhee 3 184 | 75 
Wiallaceburewernses. ssesneee 131 i 206 134 50 74 180 | 155 
Welland oe "epg, ties. poe 546 106 658 523 363 8 396 | 514 
Weston)... uate tees 415 1,037 426 348 265 1 312 | 348 
Windsor yp. Bat ener ge kent 1,058 296 2,594 i ty) 510 266 3,192 3,238 
WoO dstock aaa serene 165 146 229 146 103 9 208 | 134 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS JUNE 1, TO JUNE 28, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS 
AT JULY 26, 1951—Concluded 


(Source: U.I.C. 751) 






























































Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to end of July, 26, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 
Manitobasecae eee 8,021 3,830 10,084 7,790 4,122 1,624 7,793 8,287 
Brand Onerey kee ieee 664 447 672 607 379 35 394 S00 
IDET alan b hats wphaemeg: Dro Cae 161 83 247 141 92 7 167 97 
QE bape) EME S cl. nc em eee oa ates ae 88 86 154 120 89 9 53 35 
Portage) arene aes iae 262 73 328 244 189 25 390 235 
Heras Serra. So eee 569 394 59 53 227 1 30 35 
\WaiabatfO. wo cog ansecesnaounr 6,277 Qed 8, 624 6, 625 3, 146 1,547 6,759 7,530 
Saskatchewam................ 4,639 2,669 5,693 4,687 2,489 683 3,418 3,172 
ISLE OK aces MA Mitte da Gan poe 101 56 137 134 94 1 75 60 
Moose Jawemcmce ete meee cee 479 364 “2 520 337 54 414 404 
INoroh Batuietord see rian 140 102 122 125 HM | Rea ens aay 5 128 124 
Princes Alliberittas.«2ctee eters 304 161 583 493 269 29 504 518 
JEU esa INZ Hpk A CRE MRIS eri pie meee 1,370 408 1, 842 Toot 744 372 586 607 
SRISIEGHTGIOVN en aaneeuacdoehose 1,720 1,229 1,705 1,381 620 189 1,329 1,141 
Shaves Cweawais osananacsonaaae 128 82 151 153 116 1 95 99 
Wie UTD nese «tein ee Pe 163 107 146 109 i 9 61 56 
SVOTKGONY een eee 234 160 295 241 138 28 226 163 
Albertae crs co pire. ae 10,327 3,600 11,581 11,517 6,330 1,796 5, 467 5,288 
BlairinOne aes inter 2 141 84 57 67 1 97 119 
@aloany Pure ace eee 3,802 e229) 4,242 4,617 DLoU) 656 2,374 2,186 
ID YAWN. oon om ancansneour 66 15 113 76 Ae Soe aes ee 148 112 
JDoleavoyRool. .comnecccesoonsane 4,694 1,514 5,631 5,425 2,858 1,093 2,009 2,144 
HE SONG eee, Hoe ee 181 162 3 93 2 Siew ae einen oes 43 35 
(eth bic cone ee 1,009 321 1,059 972 808 46 347 325 
Medicinesela tears = eee 181 93 152 1335) OB Re. Sie eec ce 141 179 
CdaD) Coraeeac ee ee 166 125 227 142 De SAS ee ee 308 188 
British Columbia............. 12,523 3,832 23,024 12,607 8,394 1,016 22,717 25, 863 
@hilliwackmasen eee eee 344 101 336 313 202 29 459 776 
Colntenayaereee eee oeee 165 64 709 141 ies 28 688 991 
Cran broolkce sane ener eee 69 19 70 81 61 3 151 96 
Dawsoni@reeloven. eee 244 65 182 181 (S31 ed RS 2s eu 73 27 
Duncan eee eee eee 194 33 628 229 156 10 542 1,125 
IRENA ODI codon acauaccd ances 319 163 309 268 Pt) lene okinslade 128 124 
IMO ATE 6s don Soonaoontanooc 110 21 404 105 74 14 618 884 
INIA NNO Re on bonadenecoan noe 293 51 1,411 305 185 42 1,415 2,030 
Nelson. Sees aeeenees ee 167 41 iy eid 1385 118 81 
New Westminster........... 887 140 2,476 892 (O21 104 3,100 3,296 
IPENtiGtonees . meen ate racer te 141 20 175 161 129 1 166 165 
RortsAl bermitnemeneme sale 258 20 417 264 204 12 Zoo) 531 
Imabaree: CWovGze, on ooonoospanac 1, 168 192 1,070 1,256 1,083 283) 152 142 
IRV IBS s bana nen ccna 240 63 266 269 169 3 149 106 
IBUYONRN sss onenoangdddeance 120 27 110 120 LOZ SR a ence oe 3 6 
PL eleos ee eee ee Cree, ky. 326 87 443 291 225 4 345 186 
WemCONVER Prec te neko tt 5,520 1,878 11,701 5, 861 3, 254 636 12423) 12,980 
Wernon's peace nein eather: 444 22 431 450 CONG eet ced tote 146 153 
WACLORIO® aerial tye 1,114 OB2 1,851 1,080 670 101 1,738 Deals 
WiWougreleorIs,..cooonancneonoe 400 193 168 163 TSS 1 | Sco See 48 51 
Canadas. fon eke oe: 118,543 62,547 159,686 | 117,341 72,605 12,868 149,496 | 132,429 
IE (Soi Se kn AL pope ee 85,148 45,572 109, 097 83,197 Doman 7,887 87, 422 81,627 
Mem a lest Merwe eee eee 33,395 16,975 50,583 34,144 17,468 4,981 53,074 50, 802 





* Includes statistics for Teacher’s office, Province of Saskatchewan. 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
1941-1951 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
































Year Applications Placements 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
a 
TO AIR Rags SE ocd: ster EON nese ard yy in eee oe 568, 695 262,767 831, 462 331, 997 175,766 507,763 
1 ath act ele Foe a A ACLS a toe aoe ean tg? 3.58 1,044, 610 499,519 1,544, 129 597,161 298, 460 895,621 
1h ee A care AES Na NI pe CER de 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1,239,900 704,126 1,944,026 
LOLA ee LS sles. ate Reon ar eye @ oink tee ae ee 1,583,010 902,273 | 2,485,283 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 
Ea tech Ae) tacks CHE ORES Ie oe eR RAS Oe, 1,855,036 661,948 | 2,516,984 | 1,095,641 397, 940 1,493,581 
1O4G ead ns ROCA ee nc eee 1,464,533 494,164 | 1,958,697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
OA Ree aa PAE cits dares aecic cee 1,189, 646 439,577 1,629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
LOA SAR artemis count iee verre acura Aarts cic Peete 1,197,295 459,332 | 1,656,627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
104 OR eres cent eevee Teka en, eee 1, 295, 690 494,956 | 1,790,646 464, 363 219,816 684,179 
195 ORR et seer ee raat any aE eee 1,500,763 575,813 | 2,076,576 559, 882 230,920 790,802 
T95IT CO Gkweeks) aye cso tae ene 755, 187 295,848 | 1,051,035 313, 628 127,738 441,366 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDE 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


R THE UNEMPLOY- 

















At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants! 
GUS SEE Wy aa ala ls ere hn iy ee Oe (ee 2,659, 000 2,449, 100 209, 900 
UC ten ee ae ee tA a Cie gk 2h The. doe! 2,690, 000 2,543, 500 146,500 
sh, ae Ae Bore ci R..? Gs Ane ec eee le, a ee nn 2,733,000 2,623, 600 109, 400 
ROR MED iat Opera ee Oe etn cat eget) a tel ON oe ek 2,735,000 2,642, 500 92,500 
SUS Ts di A de Oe Wee ee) le id Fe aan a Ne a 2,763,000 2,664, 100 98,900 
OGtG@ner Gas: oe he at Eee be, Ce etek ot APES ds) ccd oye tak 2,811,000 2,731, 700 79, 300 
INGVEIOOUE RE een eT poe EN, ER ed OA ME yi see! | eee 2,838, 000 2,747,700 90, 300 
ISS lathe sie Hee oe Wns SLES, SRA aes Oe Ce RL aS, ei ee ea 2,910,000 2,785, 200 124, 800 
ged SULA i ee sete uh ee a a BRE A. ee A ood oh ns ucccoe oa 2,911,000 2,720,900 190, 1002 
DID Lay Sener i ee ee I eee ee NOL bk rts) og 2,917,000 2,669, 400 247 , 6002 
PA AI Se ere eee Re RS ale ON ATA Wh lhe 5 Ma ale gE alte 2,905,000 2,661, 200 243, 8002 
ATI ay CaO, MeN ee CS, Ee De 2,899,000 2,672,500 226, 5002 
VED Vie race en ee mre Nene YAN THe os dle 2,827,000 2,690, 200 136, 800 








1 Ordinary claimants signing live unemployment register on last working day of the preceding month. 


2 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 


TABLE E-2.-PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY 
NUMBER OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF 


JUNE 30, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


























6 days q-12 13-24 25-48 49-72 73 days 
Province and Sex Toran and days days days day and 
under over 

INewioundlandt.. .-5.cee ai... eet. Ih Pa 239 63 148 SH Pail 234 
CHEV, De ee ee ne eee Be ee ee 1, 164 221 56 130 349 192 | 216 
HET CREE Sy eel beeen Sete t, Ar > 108 18 i 18 28 | 19 | 18 
Prince Edward Island. .................. 375 66 22 36 78 | 45 128 
INTEL 6 Revere pine, Neyer txt hen pe Ba meg we hatha DON 44 | 12 26 45 | 3 97 
Pea LOREy tne Mie aL ene Ie 118 22, 10 10 33 12 31 

INO Ve SCOULDE. he: eee oe ee. 5,812 1230 911 842 981 624 | 1,219 
IME eal rh fra acer ie Seber i oe oy 4, 882 1,075 829 749 825 525 879 
Hemalenee eee wat. ee, Nie Gees 930 160 82 93 156 99 340 
Newer Brunia wicket as ween ate on ee Addl 718 403 581 1,022 | 606 | 947 
WEARS pee one a ee ee 3,007 567 267 475 855 504 639 
GT Ales aed eve. y. eee, Syne sre 970 151 136 106 167 102 308 
CQIGDE CHE as CRY PA REE AN acetone 82,358 7,675 3,904 4,712 5,457 Sse (n083 
INTE Eset, SCS in nh ais cht a ee eee 17, 601 4,186 1,896 2,390 2,937 2,029 4,163 
em ale eae maar ten ei bss 14,757 3,489 2,008 2,022 2,520 1,548 2,870 

On tari Ones ae Cea ERO RS ta ee 35, 429 15, 587 5,491 3,380 O000 Dy LOG 5, 302 
MGIC eet a ae ee ee anes ct ap ey 2a 7280: 11,977 3,869 1,591 1,630 1,064 3,104 
Hemalen a hiree on et ates eee 12,194 3,610 1,622 1,789 1,903 1 O72 2,198 
IVEANIIEG DB che HRN re eA nV ee 3,868 637 211 442 659 SYS) 1,384 
IM aIGS tei eae sae Ree hws OM o8 1,891 283 97 190 281 248 792 

Be malen gin cae eee yA ae ele” 1,977 354 114 252 378 287 592 
Saskatchewan see metres ee eee oe 1,187 173 85 105 168 141 515 
MaleRe ore Re cee ee eee, 647 83 42 54 86 76 306 
Beri a Gab eaten retary: ON weed fr 540 90 43 51 82 65 209 
AUD Erba eee mise ene ey gi eee san 3,610 1,378 383 272 400 280 897 
INE BIG ek Sh ego ere ae tee cele ieee ey 2,861 1, 254 327 199 268 177 636 
Remalem An Soave © ead ae) Hea 749 124 56 73 132 108 261 
British Colum biases ict) eaeeneck cs: 12,640 3,998 1,547 1, 822 1,658 1,022 2,593 
Cierra OF lk ie. BAe | oe 9,455 3,470 1,227 1,323 1,006 616 1,813 
Kemal entree eee eee ae os i! 3,185 528 320 499 652 406 780 

SLO DAT eervary es Menthe entero RR FY 100, 828 31,706 13,020 12,340 14, 333 9,177 20, 252 
IM AIH See aamies Been sis ci, se ee 65, 300 23,160 8,622 (eed 8, 282 5,464 12,645 

cE MALE to one eee eee re races ecole 2 35,528 8,546 4,398 9,213 6,051 Datla 7,607 








1 Includes 61 supplementary benefit claimants. 











TABLE E-3._INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO 
JUNE, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





























Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
AMMA Veen nee ae lertorentern ek 4,637 | 11,751 | 20,412} 71,932 | 63,681 | 100,304 | 126,649 | 182,053 172,269 
February... .0.: 663 4,822 | 12,284] 14,990 | 59,098 | 47,141 | 76,723 | 938,463 | 109,282 | 109,709 
Marche senna ata: 4,124 5,046 | 10,667 | 13,307 | 50,706 | 43,675 | 63,869 | 88,786 | 119,533 109, 764 
aera eves cicio coneecnya- aes 2,925 3,953 6,463 8,430 | 35,781 | 35,859 | 48,963 | 58,141 | 80,028 75,242 
WEEK ser iene Gane o 2,799 2,027 4,654 8,825 | 34,777 | 27,603 | 33,617 | 52,675 | 71,619 56, 430 
HIN tees oSnen tO oc 4,629 1,772 8,226 | 10,857 | 30,646} 21,365 | 31,543 } 44,783 | 51,284 58, 233 
VL jee ators ane 2,668 1,087 3,106 | 10,886 | 27,576 | 20,0384 | 30,487 | 48,486 | 43,929 ]......... 
Avigustss. dic. vances 1,855 1,370 3,241 | 20,557 | 25,115 17,281 | 24,972 | 50,291 Gl j549 4 rere 
September......... 1,118 1,018 3,/15 | 40,473 | 28,555.) 20,883 |. 28,143 | 61,930) 42,229 |. ..2..... 
Octoberyercysss see 1,058 1,475 6,222 | 36,717 | 34,891 | 29,369 | 388,104 | 69,349 | 62,243 ]......... 
November......... 1,748 2,896 | 11,798 | 58,825 | 37,111 | 42,385 | 66,426 | 114,888 | 93,016 |......... 
Decemibersn acs 3,337 6,002) |) 135410) | O/, O12 i o2, 4799 7d,00on 105, 909) e139 4060 | Toe nz Sr eerie 

Mo talee ms ass 26,924 | 36,660 | 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 442,854 | 649,090 | 933,832 |1,050,979 | 581,647 








TABLE E-4.—INITIAL AND an ET er FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
7, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 




















Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 
Province | 
“Total Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 

INewloundillancdiyas 4. 1. secieee ss es oe aie 606 534 72 787 3872 415 148 
PrincesHidiwarddslande att cere eer 151 94 yi Til its 38 4] 
INOVAISCOUIa eee enone enn 2,869 1, 830 1,039 2,986 2,350 636 586 
INewenunsiwiClonaneer eae cn ieee trs 1,428 859 569 1,493 eel 372 444 
LOI NG, on Wabi eon Aoc mon oion sero mdoco ms 16,677 11,423 5, 254 17,477 13, 600 Shyer 4,291 
Ontaniowe cee ee eee coe toes 26,003 14,915 11,088 21,999 18,389 3,610 8,573 
IM Ehaititel op he eebanes Gace Mee Be oein tO oe 1,518 TOS 505 e574 1,160 414 329 
Saskatchewall ences cases oe ee arene 437 293 144 480 eu) 157 82 
IA IDOLE AS tes Seen aise aeee citer aieitote 962 677 285 993 721 272 287 
[Bisgnelal (CollsbeMeyeh, occacneguenoooesoseons 7,582 3,437 4,145 pele 5,742 1 Gyfll 2,116 
Totali@anadasvunes L951. eee DON2o0 Ueno ON OKe 237108 55,2532] 48,891 TOO? 16, 897 
wotaliwWanacka wiviaivenl Olea ete 56, 430 37,300 19,130 59, 833 42,885 16,948 13,917 
Total Canada, June, 1950..2.-5.....-- 51,284 31,196 20,088 50,042 44,416 12,926 125 


1Jn addition, revised claims received numbered 9,591. 2JIn addition, 9,843 revised claims were disposed of. 
Of these, 586 were special requests not granted, and 679 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,359 revised claims 
pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-5.-REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 


AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 




















Month of Month of Cumulative 
Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement June June Total for 
1951 1 1950 2 Current 
J Fiscal Year 
Chae IR FSC. cte ean Ie A ne ae ee a 4,890 5,945 30,574 
Claimants Disqualified 
PIG USI EN iohe) agete Rete yt Aen OR A a ee ae ee a 2,581 2,268 9,147 
Not capable of and not available for work........................... 1,231 1, 484 4,060 
Loss of work due tora labour dispute... 2.656. sdse oecdecoecnccscccce 320 41 445 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work............. 1,385 1,671 4,903 
Disear Pedwor MniseONGUCe Outer eGe el stan sod hccosc cece vesccigcnth. 390 679 1,507 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause...................... 2,927 3,716 11,270 
IIIS ger CASE jetties a8 =e ea ce en 1, 657 824 5,446 
EL OLA erate ee RMI Sa chy wre meu a cy eee ee Sale My 15,381 16, 628 67,352 











SN EE EE ee ee eee ee 


1 Claimants disqualified include 4,016 on revised and three on supplementary benefit claims for 1951. 


2 1950 data relate to regular claimants only. 
3 These include: Claims not made in 
inmates of prisons, ete. 


prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


TABLE E-6.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 


AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 























Number Month of June, 1951 
Receiving — 
Province Benefit Number Number | Amount of 
in Last om- of Days Benefit 
Week of the] mencing Benefit Paid 
Month Benefit Paid 
$ 

INewioundl an capa. eee yarn te on Wee aa UNS We eee 682 435 24,419 61,561 
Petince lad Warcebs ants ree tacts ; fan Senet hak Lake cake us aes 334 83 8,966 19,785 
INO Via SO COUIA een o ee en ee ets Oi yn ny feet tet ee) Rg 3,481 leo 86, 302 207,708 
INGWE RUNS WIC oat eee ene Me ey LeU ey Sy 2,900 1,245 81,465 202,875 
Qucbe Cen ee ar RPT eee ere ete pig en beens 20, 387 TAS 7t 551, 254 1,281,981 
OntaTiO nay aren eer tr eer ee OO lg Ne 15,112 9,089 365, 167 858, 443 
NE BRAT ace Pett ree Pea PE NETH Sieh ols S/S vo cccsiblonatar Sniiad foiciacens 3,308 1,382 89,911 206, 456 
DEB ache WAN te: fr hee ee i on Ne ee eh. 949 333 29,046 66,181 
TN erg eB na ame alee Lo Ag ST ee) ee enc ae ee ret 2,082 849 60,188 150, 430 
Ercign linia hee eee a et tee ek a ee de Mee aac, Boke 7,814 4,242 184,015 458,313 
dhowall, (Cenneie bay diiiney, OBI. «doo aces anne HH DAeOnOedn oases anne 6 57,079 31, 284 1,480, 733 Silas, 8B 
HotalaCanada Mayall Op laments Sep cate cine e cnt icons 75,914 41,286 | 2,323,200 5, 660, 433 
Hotal@anadayduneyl O50 myer ee oe crane oie es ene. 92,827 40,781 2,742, 203 6,378, 926 





Cn eee 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
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On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
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107-0 122-1 119-0 
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115-9 143-9 141-6 
124-8 174-4 162-6 
131-1 183-1 167-6 
130-0 181-9 167-0 
130-8 181-8 167-8 
131-0 182-7 167-9 
131-0 182-3 168-0 
129-1 183-3 168-1 
128-7 183-3 167-7 
129-1 183-3 167-5 
129-5 183-2 167°4 
130-1 183-5 167-4 
134-1 184-1 167-2 
135-1 183-7 167-4 
135-2 183-7 167-1 
135-6 183-3 167-0 
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136-3 181-4 166-3 
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* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 = 100. 


+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 


TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1951 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(LOrontomea eee nee 
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Saskatoon ee een 
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1950 


Total 


June 1, 
1951 


July 3 
1951 
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oe 
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Fuel 


142-8 
138-4 
142-1 
170-1 
124-9 
145-9 
114-6 
162-6 


Home 
Clothing He per 
Services 

214-7 178-2 
222-2 188-9 
193-4 206-4 
202-6 193-4 
193-9 198-4 
205-6 201-0 
209-8 188-9 
211-6 190-0 


Miscel- 
laneous 


134-9 
142-6 
138-1 
140-4 
134-3 
132-7 
135-8 
144-8 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 


actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, JULY, 1951 


Bureau of Statistics 
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33°8 | 11-0 7:2) 13-4) 17-0 
33-4 | 11-6 7-8} 13-4) 16-9 
32-1] 11-3 7-6 | 13:4 | 16-7 
32-3 | 10-0 7-2) 13:6] 16-5 
32-8 | 10-0 7-4) 13-5 | 17-0 
34-1 | 12-0 (eo | 120 Wee 
32:5 | 11-3 7-5 | 18:2) 16-2 
32-4 | 11-3 7-5 | 13-3 | 16-6 
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33:9 | 12-4 CO is2 La Wi 2 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 





















































Canned 8h esl ye 
Vegetables re 3 Ss a5 | g e8 
3 & fe 6 Ee 8 
=| =e op ae hy S 4 eee ae 
ag! 8 |e US Fo ey 9 | Belek eases 
5 a ~ wa - = = , -Q 
oa geal~ws gen) Belles Gee S |e heoal Se | ee 
sss| 9/882] Ss | as | $e | Gs | eSB] G2] ge} Be 
S'S ° ae a S missy ae is ‘Seal aig, a q eg” = ns 
San | 28 | fein} oO | 89S | 35 Bo |.28a| 8&8 So = 
oO! 8a | Fon as | tay 5a 22 |'3 2a Say eth 84 
i aw ‘< oa ro) av a a ro) ie eyes 
cts. cts cts cts. cts cts. cts. ; cts. ets. | ets cts. 
Newfoundland— i 
jSSilfoleiney, a8 Aokao bes eaes 25-9 22-4 24-0 14-0 12-0 | 40-0} 27-91} 33-1 4B-5 hoo... 62-4 
P.EL— k k | 
2—Charlottetown........... 24°38 20-9 22-0 15-2 12-3 18-39} 8057 |) 25-2 46-5 | 35-9 | 55-7 
Nova Scotia— 
Be ELA AR Wes eine ee 24-4 20-5 20-1 15-7 11-2 | 29-3 | 28-3 ae 38-4 | 28-9} 54-8 
: 3 
A SVGUCYAre es cee 24-6 20-1 20-5 13-6 11-2 | 27-0} 31-8 24-8 41-4 | 31-9 |} 54-6 
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b-=Monctones..e eee eee 24-3 20-2 18-7 14-6 11-0 | 23-5} 29-7 zee 35-7 | 29-7 | 53-0 
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10—Sherbrooke.............. 24-8 22-7 18-9 15°8 10-0 | 29-4} 29-8 Dao 38-7°t 27-91 55-1 
Wes tohil erage ae ote a cle errr Pala 19-8 17-1 14-4 10-9 | 39-4 | 26-8 21-8 37-5 | 27-0 | 51-5 
12—Three Rivers............. 23-5 20-1 19-0 14-2 9-5 | 28-4 PAB} 22-4 38-4} 27-6} 53-1 
Ontario— k 
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5 Eleatn1] LOnm aera ee 24-4 19-2 18-1 16-1 9-7 46-8 ree 22-5 36-6 28-2 49-6 
IFS Woe, ceccaesnonancéae 23-6 19-9 19-3 14-6 9-5 46-3 28-6 files 31-5 | 26-6 | 48-7 
17—North Bay............... 24-2 20-1 19-0 15-1 9-2 38-8 ae 26-3 36-3 Pies Ne allan 2 
18—Otta was een oaee a 2owl 21-0 18-2 14-4 9-5 SSS CR 2028 dicen .ee 33:0 | 26-0 | 49-2 
i 
19—Sault Ste. Marie: .......--)) 25:69) 920-002... 13-5 11-7 | 40-0 | 32-8 ee) 34-2 30-0 | 50-6 
20 SUC DU Vane eee 26-5 20-9 17-9 14-1 10-1 39-0 | 28-9 25-9 BYEP* | oss |) auilati3 
PA DrisesbaO bes, on cause egnovoc 23-3 20-8 19-6 15-1 Thikoly |] 2kNoal i 23-6 | 40-8 33-4 52:7 
c k 
D2 OTOL a ee ae aoe 23-5 19-6 17-6 15-9 10:6 | 45-8 28-2 21:2} 31-5 25:0 | 47-5 
1 
23 —-WINRGASOLSa se ak eae eee 22-2 | 20-5 19-6 14-9 9-2) 46-1 30:0 | 22-4] 37-8] 27-1 50-8 
Manitoba— o 
24—Brandons ss. ee eee een ee Ted: 21-2} 20-7 15-4 11-7 56-0 de 29-2 | 44-1 26-6 69-2 
sg p t 
25—Wimnipeg.......-+..+s++-- 25:6 | 20-9 20-3 14-8 9-6 | 48-6 | 28-3 27-5 38-4 25-5 67-4 
Saskatchewan— k t 
20 MOOEO Ua Ween eee 28-2 19-2 21-0 14-7 11-1 45-0 ae 26:3 37-5 28-4 69-8 
t 
2i—Regina), vice ct ce es ens 30-0 19-6 | 21-8 15-9 12-5 48-4 28-0 te 36-0 | 29-5 73-1 
c 5 
28—Saskatoon...2..0seeeee0% 30-6 19-1 Mikae 17-0 13-2 | 48-1 30-4 27-5 39:0 | 34-8 68-9 
Alberta— k t 
29—Calgarys aor) eee eee 29-3 17-9 | 20-2 15-9 iljlog |) stew eee 26-1 35-4 | 30-3 70-0 
c t 
30—Drumbheller.............. 30-8 18-4 21-2 16-0 12-6 | 53:3 ele 26:7 | 34-8 30-2 74°7 
x t 
ola mMontone cere eee le 30-5 18-9 21-4 15-7 12:0 | 45-2 | 29-2} 27-6] 39-3 27-6 70:4 
British Columbia— t 
32—Prince Rupert............ 27-7 19-6 16-9 17-4 10-3 61-9 <p 23-9 | 42-3 27-5 69-3 
c n t 
Soe Pratl ee certo ae 27-1 20-2 | 22-8 17-2 11-5 62-9 29-9 | 29-9 41-7 | 32-8 72-0 
m m k p t 
34—Vancouver................ 25-1 18-7 14-4 15-3 8-4 56-3 26-9 22-4 32-7 | 20-6 64-1 
m m p t 
30 VICLOTIA See ee eee. 24-9 17-2 16-1 16-5 9-5 59-5 | 26-8 23-9 29-4 21-9 68-8 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc. occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts with 
bone-in. (b) Short, ribroast, prime. (c) Including cuts with hock-on. (d) Including butts. (e) Local. (f) Imported. 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, JULY, 1951 


Bureau of Statistics 
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asi Ow 1G & eae 5 Sis 
: oS 8 & ) =i) Ns S) 
Locality a oo: PaeE oo sist ao: aS J es 
ON TON =e m Qo 2 ra, 2 = 
ee 3° HQ ~ s & g . 26 ied og 
Bias an Pp Sa 8 ie) Sa o"e Ao 
teiiae: are AN Eis: > od oa 2 Hie 86 he 
See a, mele oaasd gee Pee ec a 7g | ds | 38 
o & Sf om ba © Tiyarey oO & S Q, = roy gal (eh 
Ay = oO @ va oO a <4 aa) 
cts. cts. cts cts cts cts. t Sj 
Newfoundland— s Vv wW ia : ; 
I= SCS UOLMNS ie rece cr fect cena tes is 48-1 49-6 40-4 ISO) leet Qesoke 115-1 oat lia Soph da. 20-86 
P.E.1.— v 
2—Charlottetowliser< 06 vse « aeseie« 23-0 44-5 38-3 13-2 13-0 120-4 {0 yates Ula 4 oe ee 15-75 
Nova Scotia— 
Sas Fel elaten Knee cere ates eee otaee treats 24-2 43-4 36-2 iy 3} 13-1 114-4 IAQ! Nic Suet ompe 17-50 
Sige balan cx Gees ete REE is ae oe 23-1 49-1 35-8 12-8 13-2 112-8 OU alate 12-35 
New Brunswick— 
Dae VON COON Maar eee haa crear ce 24-2 41-7 36-3 13-0 13-1 112+4 AOR eet 16-75 
CSG. 4-5 & wee op oes doune aan 23-8 43-9 36-8 12-4 12-9 112.2 OU SG) Varn eee 5 18-00 
Quebec— .e Vv 
a) TC OUL TIO erie eee a ee oie ere ollie eter. 52-6 38-4 13-0 12-6 119-7 59-2 DOOM | nemesis 
Sa —iMonitreatseseerecrtcn seen canoes 21-4 42-2 32-9 11-8 12-2 109-9 56-3 PAIN |e eee gos 
O= OTE DEG maemo kas: teresate Wiela lore: ¢ 22-2 46-5 34-6 12-3 12-2 114-2 56-9 ASAIN sosaane 
LO=S her brookensmerrceemee ee aceite 22-9 41-4 33-8 12-1 12-7 111-6 58-4 PEND UVES oan 
joi gel e.s We Bao ao Rene ocias aa ee 21-6 42-0 33-5 11-8 11-6 110-3 54-8 ASA Ws 5 ng aciox 
LJ Thre Oy UVGrS we arsict. peg serie. beccisss 23-9 43-9 34-4 12-4 12-4 111-2 56-1 ADOAN los enone c 
Ontario— 
13=— Cornwall gecepserere oie cake aes 22-3 38-8 32-6 12-7 12-5 114-3 55-8 PASM | ies gabe 
A OT UAV Hatley eeteere ee yee ect oe os 22-8 41-2 36-1 13-6 13-7 105-8 53-9 2021 On eee 
Vv 
5 bra mal Gon aemebiasoeece sent canes es 22-8 35+7 32-7 12-4 13-6 106-4 f5-5 25). 005 | eee 
GI LpNGlOus. caeA oohe bom wn Soma aoe 22-1 39-5 32-8 12-7 13-1 106-6 55-6 MOAN | seq oecue 
v 
7 North ayicn desi annoini nce css DA Sia Leta tats 33-0 hog 14-1 119-6 55-5 DADs a Gots e 
CEO ees Binithe Beste Tae as oibes 22-3 41-8 33-0 12-3 13-1 109-0 54-8 PANN Me nies coe 
19—Sault Ste. Marie................ 22-8 37-9 34-9 12-8 12-9 104-3 56-1 YNGOW) Wo ome nn < 
20 Sud butynerenracrckten tae ierciorio eek 22-7 38-1 34-8 13-2 13-3 101-8 55-2 DHICEDS NV See caus 
AAI oog aco dos boo BOB eE Oe oc 23-0 42-6 34-2 13-3 14-2 107-3 54-5 2900" | Boe ee... 
22 NOLONbOm mts epee eka sees 21-9 39-2 31-9 11-9 12-8 104-5 54-5 MEAS le, Sag Wee 
PN te cfoveme AS Ae Ae eo eee ee 21-9 40-1 32-8 12-5 13-5 102-4 54-8 MBANN Isc oosce 
Manitoba— 
24 Bran GOnes- Geer crn cc teiee oes oh 25-4 45-4 36-8 15-0 15-6 108-1 RIOT Io sonegos 17-00 
25=—WiAMnipegsnnm cies eee ee sneer 24-0 43-6 34-8 14-9 15-8 100-0 BOO INS on ols nae 18-45 
Saskatchewan— 
ZO—MOOse JAW ante neorniccee cee 26-0 42-5 37-0 14-0 15-1 100-4 D2 2 eee 15-50 
Zi CRIN weet teeter we 24-9 43-9 38-5 14-3 15-1 105-9 itpodk Il ses case 16-50 
28 Saskalooler eee eee 23-8 48-3 36-5 14-7 15-4 101-8 DiLom |r re 15-65 
Alberta— 
2 AP Ty eee ay Aeron everest es 24-4 41-2 37-5 13-7 14-6 102-6 SOM |. cones 13-00 
50) numilie)l cae eee a eee 25-5 44-7 38-9 13-9 15-1 105-0 is Pd edhe, SAiPenel lease bck 
Sle bicl mM OnLON eae eee meee 24-7 42-9 35-6 13-5 14-9 108-8 BVAGSS Il ono on ae 8-20 
British Columbia— e 
Bye=al ounere) Jaye a oocgannananoucaae 24-9 42-8 37-3 13-1 14-4 105-9 4 sual ee eee 19-75 
BE RNS aie eta Creek MO 2 Ae ee Oa 25°1 43-8 35-0 13-5 14-9 102-6 02.00 eeerete ts 17-25 
S4—— VANCOUVER a eek ene ee nee 22-6 36-1 32-8 11-8 13-4 98-1 AN NS a yuend 18-22 
SO VACTORI Ae oi eras ted os techs tncecenc 22-6 39-3 32-3 ats 13-9 103-2 52-9 | nae 19-37 





























(g) Mixed—carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk 18-0c. per 16 02. tin. (i) Package. (k) Mixed—package and bulk. 
(m) 15 0z. tin. (n) Mixed—California and Australiun. (p) 360’s. (8) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including tins. 
(w) Orange Pekoe. 
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TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Base: August 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 











*Commodities 





Beef, sirloin steak.......... 
Beel wound steal<. a... a. 
Beef rolled rib roast, prime 














Beef, blade roast, blade removed..... 


Beef, stewing, boneless..... 
Veal, front roll, boneless... 


Lamb, leg roast...... 


Pork, fresh loins, centre cut 


Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off..... 


Lard, pure, package........ 


Shortening, package................... 


Butter, creamery, prints... 


Cheese, plain, milk, 4 lb.... 


Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... 


Flour, all purpose.......... 


Rolled Oats, package...... 
Corn Flakes, 8 oz.... 


Tomatoes, canned, 23’s.... 


Peds. 20foz-en ee tie ee ae 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20 oz. 
Beans’ Gryenn coe ate 


Onions) cooking sen ee 


HO TALOCS, NOP yn cio ta eenee ee eee 


Prunes, bulk or in bag....... 


Raisins, seedless bulk or in bag......... 


Oranges, California........ 
Wee Onset tect make 
J m, strawberry, 16 0z..... 
Peaches; 15 @z)) ..s-0:.. 0c. 


Marmalade, Orange, 16 oz.. 


Cornisyrup, 2b. 


Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... 
Sugar yellow, in branded package..... 


Coffee, medium quality in bag........ 


Tea, black, 4 lb 














Price 

P Dee. July July July July June July July 

oe 1941 1946 1947 1948 1949 1951 1951 1951 
Sig totes be Ib 120-7 | 157-7 | 176-7 | 244-11 260-9 | 362-1 | 385-5 108-4 
see Ib 125-7 | 170-9 | 193-2 | 970-6 | 200-7 )| 408-1 | 40776 102-2 
eA AIT lb 125-5 | 178-7 | 202-6 | 270-0 | 291-7 | 398-5] 419-8 96-7 
lb 132-7 | 164-1 | . 188-7 | 279-2 | 313-2 | 459-2] 484.5 78-5 
ea Ib 136-7 | 170-6] 195-5 | 300-9] 349-2 | 525-4] 557-6 76-1 
cee ee lb 139-3 | 174-6] 175-1] 256-2] 318-3 | 453-8] 479-8 82-1 
ae oe le: 109-9 | 167-6] 165-1 | 229-9] 272-2] 324-6] 361-0 103-1 
RA ee lb 125-3 | 161-5 | 172-9 | 293-7] 9241-0 | 260-71 289-7 76-8 
Ib 127-0) 16328 10 177-44) 980-49) 971-9 | BI7-9r1") 846.0 65-9 
lb 132-3 | 161-8] 180-9 | 290-41 934-9 | 916-8] 993-7 84-6 
Se eee Ib 151-3 | 177-2 | 242-1 | 239-51 192-1 | 2980-1 | 273-8 30-5 
lb 134-7 |) 140-3 | 216-0). 21071.) 9991-5 |), 276-8 1s 273-6 39-6 
doz 156-4'| 148-4] 151-0 | 189-4 | 901-7 | 931-3 | 957.9 80-6 
cae ie nat at. BO} 114277 180-47 15080 164-2:) A78<04 T1789 19-5 
eee Be lb. 140-5 | 161-2 | 205-1 | 261-2 | 226-7 | 249-9] 251-0 68-3 
du ates cs Shi REN 174-6 | 167-8 | 179-6 | 218-5 | 226-7 | 246-1] 249-1 33-4 
lb. 106-5 | 106-3 | 107-9 | 150-8 | 165-1 | 183-9] 185-5 11-8 
yo ee lb. 127-3 | 124-2} 124-2 | 184-8] 221-2 | 297-2] 9297.9 7-6 
ce ae lb. 112-0 | 114-0] 131-4] 150-4] 155-2 | 200-7] 199-2 13-2 
pke. 101-1 | 100-0] 106-5 | 158-7] 163-0 | 182-5 | 183-6 17-1 
aS Ve tin 129-9 | 138-7] 171-7 | 252-8] 192-5 | 299-7| 937.9 25-5 
be eee tin 117-5 | 121-7] 138-3 | 152-5 |} 145-8 | 157-9] 159-4 20-4 
io ere tin 128-8) 13806 1 1487 |. 197-8 | G86-7 | W77- 177-5 19-6 
ee ee Ib 129-4 | 137-3 | 180-4 | 296-1 | 260-8 | 305-4 | 305-4 15-2 
fupite $2: lb. 108-2 | 165-3 | 187-8] 255-1] 200-0] 171-9} 202-1 10-7 
10lbs.| 89-9 | 210-7 | 204-3 | 260-2 | 210-8] 134-3 | 180-1 40-5 
ae wed Ib. 115-8 |. 129-5 | 1763 | 174-6 | 187-7 | 248-5 | 950.3 28-8 
lb. 104°0.] 29748 |" 164-9) 148-0 |) 198-82) 168-0 16709 25-3 
le es doz. 132-5 | 160-4 | 125-6 | 122-5 | 149-7] 150-0] 133-7 36-9 
ea et ae + doz.| 11103 | 145-5 ) 189-3)" 187-9) 14807 | 74078 a7, 23-5 
or ee jar 111-3) 126-6) 149-8, 159-8) 1° 14723") pe6sosl ease 29-3 
2 Le eS tin 101-5] 106-6 | 181-0 | 154-8 | 142-1 | 152-71 154-0 93-4 
Bpared 35: jar 118-3 31-8 | 188-4 1 146-0 | 1A4oa le hae AY Teas D129 
Ee eet tin 138-0 |, 164°7 | “278-1 ) 199-1 | 179-8 | 201-41 901.9 35-0 
lb. 132-3 | 132-3 | 147-7] 149-2} 150-8 | 194-91 909-6 13-0 
Ib 131-3 | 134-9 | 150-8 | 154-0] 155-6 | 204-3 | 210-5 13-6 
lb. 141-6 | 132-5 | 146-7 | 182-8 188-8 | 812-4] 313-9 108-1 
SMliiele Sr >. 02 pke 145-2 | 131-6 | 149- 174545 017625" |" VSRe La esd 53-9 


























* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to July 1951 Prices. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-JULY, 1950-1951} 





















































Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Ti Care 
and Lockouts Involved pats 
Date Com. Gene Th Per Gent 
mencing In mencing In Man- E fe fen 
During | Existence} During | Existence | Working Workin: 
Month Month Days Time & 
1951* 
UE SEITE Vives eth thar o.oe Rpe eares © 17; Ly 6.2001 6, 253 16, 763 0-02 
MS rary etree oes ou oe aes seks 14 18 4,324 4,508 18,878 0-02 
DVIS atareem Ce oe eats Oh prt Warsd dad icka tds ae Dit 4,455 4,754 15,135 0-02 
PG pl ater eR ee et ere 15 19 2,450 2,647 9,673 0-01 
NESE thane pene ter PRI gre Sec ec ee 31 39 Oo, lie 6,560 34,902 0-04 
JO Ae ooh leh eh herbie oncine ste. 40 52 12,993 13, 641 128,150 0-15 
uly ed i rere tee os etek 15 Be 5, 652 9,470 119, 413 0-14 
Cumulative totals.......... 154 41,899 342,914 0-06 
1950 a 
dE A kt aoe ee Gece ee ear en Of 9 23S Lt Dapsy si | 38,588 0-04 
PODriaryar.. See dend sncatiiueci amin. | 16 3,053 3,861 24,871 0-03 
Marin ise. © neh cenrie cee CAM «ack ike x 14 22 4,620 5, 600 25,041 0-03 
Za 0 ail Bt a lh a A er 13 24 2,081 2,869 ee 0-02 
1s ES 38 Me ai dhe Pt dit nor Bethe Se ee 18 28 Sato 4,491 24,471 0-03 
Bie Ce ee pee, os ee Oe eee a 18 ai 1,699 PAO! 29, 692 0-03 
ATS eae Me tee eT ee 19 34 4,941 6,394 50, 880 0-06 
Gumulative totalsece.< un. « 102 22,508 208,815 0-03 





* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+t The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. <A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such 
strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods 
taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Informa- 
tion as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY, 1951 (:) 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 











Number Involved |Time Loss 


Workers 


Man- 


Working 
Days 


Ef nn _ 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to July, 1951 


MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Foods— 
Packing plant workers, 
Brantford and 
Burford, Ont. 


Tectiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 
Dunnville, Ont. 


Clothing factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Paper bag factory workers, 
Morrisburg, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood products factory 
workers, 
Hespeler, Ont. 


Plywood factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Metal Products— 
Dry battery factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Foundry and machine shop 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Radiator factory workers, 
Plessisville, P.Q. 


Sewing machine factory 
workers, 
St. Joana, P.O: 


Automotive parts factory 
workers, 
Oshawa, Ont. 
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290 


98 


29 


18 


25 


118 


50 


60 


2, 100 


100 








145 


500 


100 


700 


100 


525 


2,400 


1,000 


700 


44,000 


600 











Commenced June 27; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes; termi- 
nated July 3; return of workers 
pending reference to conciliation; 
indefinite, increase in wages 
granted. 


Commenced May 2 and 7; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours and other 
changes; terminated July 10; nego- 
tiations; compromise. 


Commenced June 14; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reinstatement of a 
worker, following reference to 
conciliation board; terminated 
July 6; negotiations; compromise 


Commenced June 29; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced June 7; alleged discri- 
mination in dismissal of 9 workers; 
terminated by July 13; negotia- 
tions; indefinite. 


Commenced June 19; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced April 24; for increased 
wages and _ cost-of-living bonus; 
unterminated. 


Commenced May 1; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
unterminated. 


Commenced May 11; for payment of 
time and one-half for hour between 
6 and 7 a.m. following reference to 
arbitration; unterminated. 


Commenced June 6; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
improved seniority, and revision 
of job timing following reference 
to conciliation and arbitration; 
unterminated. 


Commenced June 7; alleged slow- 
down pending decision of arbitra- 
tion board re maintenance of new 
production schedule; terminated 
July 10; return of workers pending 
award of board re certain timing 
operations; indefinite. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY, 1951 (1) 





Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 





Establish- 


ments 


Workers 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress 


Structural steel fabricators, 
London and 
Port Robinson, Ont. 


Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 
Saint John, N.B. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Chrome furniture factory 
workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 
Sydney, Glace Bay, 
New Waterford and 
North Side, N.S. 


TRADE— 
Glass jobbers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage mechanics, etc., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Strikes and Lockouts Comme 


MINiING— 
Gold miners and millworkers, 
Timmins, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc — 
Dress factory workers, 
Louiseville, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Planing and box factory 
workers, Digby, N.S 


Plywood factory workers, 
Quesnel, B.C. 








9 


“ 


bo 


i 


255 


44 


13 


(*) 


5 


1,675 


1,384 


25 


103 


130 





in Man- 
Working 
Days 


2,400 


2,100 


5, 000 


310 


100 











Particulars (?) 


Prior to July, 1951—Concluded 


Commenced June 28; for a new agree- 
ment covering both plants  pro- 
viding for increased wages, 40-hour 
week, union shop, extension of 
vacation plan, and pay for addi- 
tional statutory holidays; termi- 
nated July 16; return of workers 
pending further negotiations; in- 
definite. 


Commenced June 20; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, 
cost-of-living escalator clause, pay- 
ment for statutory holidays, union 
security and changes in working 
conditions, following reference to 
conciliation and a commissioner; 
terminated July 10; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


Commenced June 19; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and other changes following 
reference to conciliation board; 
terminated July 3; conciliation; 
compromise. 


Commenced June 1; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages; 
unterminated. 


Commenced June 12; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated July 
6 and 13; negotiations and return of 
workers; compromise. 


Commenced June 9; for guaranteed 
weekly wage for mechanics; ter- 
minated by July 14; partial return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 


neing During July, 1951 








32, 000 


700 


205 


250 


975 





Commenced July 9; for a union agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and check-off; unterminated. 


Commenced July 10; for increased 
wages; terminated July 10; nego- 
tiations; compromise. 


Commenced July 19; for increased 
wages, piece rates; unterminated. 


Commenced July 5; for union recogni- 
tion and agreement; terminated 
July 7; conciliation and return of 
workers pending settlement; in- 
definite. 


Commenced July 23; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JULY, 1951 (3) 











Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 





Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish- 


Workers 


ments 





in Man- 
Working 
Days 








Particulars (?) 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During July, 1951—Concluded 


Lumber mill workers, 
Bathurst, N.B. 


Metal Products— 
Axle forgers and turners, 
Trenton, N.S. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 
cals, ete.— 
Oil refinery workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 





Plastic products factory 
workers, London, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, pipefitters, 
steam fitters, etc., 
New Westminster 
Vancouver, B.C 


and 





Electricians, apprentices 
and helpers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Carpenters, 
Kamloops, Kelowna, 
Penticton, Vernon, B.C. 


Labourers, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Bus drivers, 
Hull, P.Q. 





Air Transport— 
Pilots, mechanics, etc., 
Prince Albert, Sask. 








2 125 
(°) 
1 90 
1 235 
1 42 
54 400 
58 1,000 
ne 200 
1 125 
1 60 
1 58 


250 


450 


2,900 


5, 600 


12, 000 


2,000 


375 


275 


550 











Commenced July 30; alleged discri- 
mination in lay-offs and promo- 
tions, for dismissal of a foreman and 
reinstatement of a worker to former 
job; unterminated. 


Commenced July 3; interpretation of 
‘continuous operation’’ in axle 
department; terminated July 9; 
return of workers pending reference 
to conciliation; indefinite. 


Commenced July 4; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
closed shop, and extension of 
vacation plan, following reference 
to conciliation board; terminated 
July 21; conciliation and negotia- 
tions; compromise. 


Commenced July 25; alleged discri- 
mination in dismissal of 4 workers 
during negotiations for a union 
agreement; unterminated. 


Commenced July 10; dispute re city 
boundaries and paid travelling time 
following reference to conciliation 
board; work resumed July 30 at all 
but two establishments; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced July 16; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and pay by the week following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced July 16; for a new agree- 
ment providing tor increased wages 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced July 24; protesting lay- 
off of labourers without cause; 
terminated July 26; conciliation and 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced July 27; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
retroactive to Feb. 15, 1951 (expiry 
date of agreement), overtime rates 
after 9 hours per day, and union 
shop following reference to concilia- 
tion board; unterminated. 


Commenced July 5; for reinstatement 
of a pilot dismissed for alleged 
unsatisfactory safety record; ter- 
minated July 17; negotiations and 
return of workers pending reference 
to Board of Inquiry; indefinite. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(3) 280 indirectly affected; (4) 391 indirectly affected; (5 


affected. 
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) 239 indirectly affected; (®) 20 indirectly 


H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1951, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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TABLE H-2._FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1951 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the 
Labour Gazette went to press (October 11) 


By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 





Y THE beginning of October, the demand for labour in many seasonal 
B industries had reached its peak, and total pressure on the labour market 
was beginning to ease. Although the need for certain skills is still great, it 
is clear that the acute labour shortages anticipated earlier are not likely to 
develop until mid-1952, at least. In addition to an increase in the size of 
the working force, a change in the pattern of production has offset the 
scarcities of manpower that were beginning to develop in many areas earlier 
this year. At mid-August of this year, there were 78,000 persons without 
jobs and doing no work at all as compared to 103,000 at the same time last 
year. 


The changes in the labour force during the year were analysed in 
the September issue of the LABouR GaZzETTE. In summary, the labour force 
has increased by about 100,000 during the past year, chiefly as the result of 
the natural increment, a heavy volume of immigration and a greater partici- 
pation by women. At the same time, greater use was made of the available 
manpower. The number of people without jobs and doing no work at all fell 
from 150,000 to 85,000 (June 1). The net result was that there were over 
160,000 more people working this year than last. 


A significant feature has been a further decline in agricultural 
employment, which has been encouraged by improved conditions in non- 
agricultural industries. Despite a drop in average hours worked, weekly 
wages in manufacturing showed an increase of 12 per cent over the year. 
Though the improvement in real earnings has been much less, the increase in 
money wages has been partially responsible for attracting workers into non- 
agriculfural employment. Labour supplies have been generally sufficient to 
meet all ordinary requirements of industry, though difficulty is still being 
encountered in obtaining the more specialized skills. 


On the demand side of the labour market pitcure, the actual 
production of defence goods is now becoming substantial. According to 
present plans, it probably will not be until some time in 1952 that maximum 
demands on our manpower for defence purposes will be felt. Meanwhile, 
labour requirements in other industries have slackened, partly resulting from 
the natural reaction from the high levels of production reached early in 1951 
in anticipation of material shortages and high prices, and partly due to the 
effect of government credit and taxation policies. 


The reduction of employment in many firms producing consumer 
durable goods, and textiles and leather, as well as dislocations in employment 
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in British Columbia as a result of the prolonged dry spell, have released 
thousands of workers. The services of many of these workers were utilized 
in other industries where jobs were available. In addition, the impending 
seasonal slackening in farming and construction activity will release a 
substantial volume of workers. Associated with such shifts in employment, 
however, have been many problems of labour mobility. 


An illustration of some of the employment problems now occurring 
is given by recent developments at Windsor. At July 1, unemployment in 
Windsor was not unreasonably heavy, although some 600 persons had been 
laid off prior to this date. By the end of August, however, 3,500 workers had 
been laid off for an indefinite period, and an additional 600 were laid off by 
feeder plants geared to automobile production schedules. Many of these 
workers were absorbed into agriculture and construction with the result that 
job applications at the local National Employment Service office had increased 
only 2,600, although 4,000 people had been laid off. On October 1, there was 
a further lay-off of 800 workers. There are, in addition, some signs of 
secondary unemployment in trade and service, although they are not pro- 
nounced as yet. 


The situation has been eased somewhat by the joint efforts of 
government, industry and labour. The Department of Defence Production 
has been active in seeking to channel more prime and sub-contracts for 
defence work into the Windsor area. That this has been a fruitful approach 
is shown by a recent aircraft sub-contract placed in Windsor which event- 
ually may provide employment for as many as 1,000 men. The effects of 
reduced domestic sales on employment in the automobile industry have also 
been partially offset by increasing export orders for Canadian vehicles. 


An employment problem of an entirely different nature has arisen 
in British Columbia. Here, an exceptionally strong demand for lumber has 
been prevented from reacting on employment by the drought that forced the 
provincial authorities to close large forest areas for the better part of four 
months. Earlier this year, there was keen competition for available workers, 
arising from a record construction program, an upsurge in base metal mining 
activity and a strong demand for lumber and newsprint. However, the 
lay-off of some 10,000 loggers for most of the summer has created a surplus 
rather than a shortage of labour. All camps are now open, and demand has 
risen sharply as producers make up for lost time, but since the construction 
activity has now passed its peak and since snow will shortly curtail logging 
operations at high levels, it is unlikely that any acute shortage will develop. 


The effects of the drought may increase the seriousness of the 
unemployment problem in Vancouver this winter. In addition to its effect 
on logging, an early winter would have a depressing effect on sawmilling 
employment, since many firms have been closed or on short time and cutting 
into their winter supply of logs. The loss of income in logging and agriculture 
has had a depressing effect on employment in other activities, that will become 
more pronounced if the winter is severe; though steadily rising employment in 
shipbuilding will have some moderating effect. 


IN BRIEF... 


Some of the most recent statistics indicating economic trends which 
will affect the employment picture are as follows: — 


Production of steel ingots during July was 3 per cent higher than 

July 1950. ...Cash income from sale of farm products, from grain adjust- 

ments and participation payments on previous year’s crops during the first six 
(Continued on page 1340) 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of October 10, 1951) 











Percentage change from 











Principal Items Date Amount Pieter ee Date 
Monit reas 
ear 
Manpower— 
Movalictyilian labour torcen(a) as. as... fod, bas. June 2 5,332,000 — + 8-1 
Petsoneiwir ious (a ).weasies. 2 ue, |e. ke June 2 5, 247,000 — + 9-5 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...... June 2 85, 000 — —39-3 
REGISTERED FOR WoRK, N.E.S.— 
PASIAN Cm Or LOid 2b dt Phan a kl one odds dou: Sept. 27 14, 707 + 4-5 —33-2 
Cuebecs ie pioneaes eke ears hoe A)... on Sept. 27 34,900 + 1-1 —18-3 
CTUArIOy EURO OMe e leer cpt Sf adieks La eieew is Sept. 27 44,184 +14:0 | +30-2 
PTAICEC ROR IO Meat we AU Ne en ee Sept. 27 13,543 — 0-1 —18-2 
PACrLer VO PLONMeY ae ere ea ee i | Sept. 27 23, 644 — 9-9 +32-2 
italy AU recone: ses Ata dot. bebe: ws Sept. 27 130,978 + 3:0 — 1-6 
Ordinary claims for 
Unemployment Insurance Benefit..........| Sept. 1 80,871 — 3-6 —18-3 
Amount of benefit payments ...................] Aug. $3, 674, 569 + 7-2 —16-7 
Index of employment (1939=100)............... Aug. ok 184-3 + 0-4 + 6-8 
EGRET Pah tai ay Be one BY ce a eee July 19,636 + 1:1 +125-9(b) 
Industrial Relations— 
Strikes and Lockouts—days lost................| Sept. 105, 235 — —48-7 (b) 
Nowmottworkerg invelvedwes..os..one. 6.5... Sept. 8,637 — —60-9 (b) 
PN CORROL SUIT OMe eM Lee bee i a 4 Sept. 31 — +53-1 (b) 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly wages and salaries............. Aug. 1 $50- 14 0-0 +11-1 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................. Aug. 1 $1-19 + 0-7 +14-3 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... Aug. 1 41-3 — 1-0 — 2-8 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)................ Aug. 1 $49-19 — 0:3 +11-1 
Cost of living index (av. 1935-39=100).......... Sept. 1 189-8 + 0:5 +11-8 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1946=100)...... Aug. 1 107-8 — 0:8 — 0:9 
otal la DOUraneaiiGns soko ashen sca ck cu add oh June $825, 000, 000 + 4-3 +18-7 
Industrial Production— 
otal (an ml gsa-oO= 100). oo. RM fhee Be. July 21342 — 2-6| + 7-4 
IES UMEV ela pighive gies © C7, aa Neg a ee a July 219-3 — 2-9 + 6-0 
INOi-auraDlcgaa.. See. eee eee tne... July 193-2 — 1-6 + 3-0 
ireies eee Ce sae is aes July 264-1 — 4-5 +10-0 
Trade— 
ECA sree were enter. weet nk | Ke Ae July $828 , 000, 000 — 8 + 4-9 
IB DOrns or ee ike a a meh. Aug. $349, 800, 000 — 6-6 +36-1 
Lr ee eI ie oe ke ant he ant pus Aug. $358, 800, 000 — 3-2 +34-2 





(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in the 

survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 

(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for 

same period previous year. 

Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 
including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigra- 
tion Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the Statistical appendix 
of the Labour Gazette. 
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Canadian Nemed Chief 
of ILO Division, Geneva 


William Yalden-Thomson, of Toronto, has 
been appointed Chief of the Employer 
Relations Division of the International 
Labour Office at Geneva, it has been 
announced by the Director-General, David 
A. Morse. Mr. Thomson will be respon- 
sible for maintaining contacts for the 
world labour organization with employer 
groups in different countries. 

For some years Mr. Thomson has been 
employed with Imperial Oil Limited, 
having started with the company as a 
day labourer. Through successive promo- 
tions, he reached the position of Co- 
ordinator of Labour Relations and Research 
at the company’s head office at Toronto, 
the position which he now vacates. 

During the war Mr. Thomson served 
with the 4th Canadian Division overseas. 
Since then he has attended ILO meetings 
on industrial relations in the petroleum 
industry in various parts of the world, 
as a delegate representing Canadian 
employers. He has also been an active 
member of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


26,000 Persons a Year 
Emigrate frem Canada 


A recent paper prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics offers for 
the first time a breakdown by age, sex, 
occupation and province of origin of 
emigrants from Canada during the two 
vears ending June, 1950. 

Over the last two years, the paper shows, 
about 26,000 persons annually have left 
Canada. About 76 per cent each year went 
to the United States; between 15 and 16 
per cent, to the United Kingdom. 

About 90 per cent of the men and about 
60 per cent of the women who emigrated 
had been gainfully employed. 


The age group in which most of the 
working force is found—the 20-64 group— 
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supplied about 70 per cent of the emigrants, 
although only about 55 per cent of the 
whole population are in this age group. 
About 38 per cent of the emigrants were 
aged 20 to 34, about 22 per cent were 
aged 35 to 49, and about 10 per cent were 
aged 50 to 64. 

Among the men emigrants, the largest 
group had worked in manufacturing occu- 
pations and included such skilled trades- 
men as mechanics and repairmen, machin- 


ists and tool die makers. The next 
,largest group came from professional ser- 
vice, i.e., doctors, engineers, teachers, 


artists and scientists. ‘These two groups 
make up 40 per cent of the gainfully- 
employed male emigrants, although they 
account for only 20 per cent of the coun- 
try’s population. 

Of the gainfully-occupied women, 84 per 
cent were in three occupational groups: 
clerical, professional service and personal 
service, in that order. More than 10 per 
eent of all gainfully-occupied female 
emigrants were graduate nurses. 


The number leaving Canada in the 12 
months ending June, 1950, was 23,764, a 
drop of 4,300 from the previous year. 

The largest proportion of the emigrants, 
about 444 per cent, came: from Ontario. 
About 19 per cent came from British 
Columbia, 14 per cent from Quebec, slightly 
more than five per cent from Alberta and 
Manitoba, and a little less than four per 


cent from Saskatchewan. The Maritime 
Provinces and Newfoundland together 
supplied about seven per cent of the 
emigrants. 


Average U.S. Income 
Highest in History 


Americans averaged an income of $1,436 
for each man, woman and child in 1950, 
the United States Commerce Department 
has announced. This average represented 
a gain of $116, or 9 per cent, over 1949; 
it was the highest dollar total in history. 

The Commerce Department arrived at 
its average by taking total individual 
income payments and dividing by the 
total population. Total individual income 
includes dividends, interest, landlords’ in- 
comes, profits of owners of unincorporated 
business, ete., as well as wages and salaries. 

The total flow of income to _ indi- 
viduals in the United States was a record 
$217,000,000,000, a gain of 11 per cent over 
1949. The increase in the average income 
was less because of the gain in population. 


Fwo More Monographs 
On Occupations Printed 


Two more numbers in the series “Cana- 
dian Occupations” have been published by 
the Department of Labour. They deal 
with occupations in the mining industry 
and in the foundry industry. 

Each is issued in two forms, a mono- 
graph, or booklet, intended for the use of 
those concerned with the guidance of the 
young, and a pamphlet for the young 
people themselves. The pamphlet contains 
the same material as the monograph, but 
in simpler form. Both French and English 
versions have been published. 

Further publications in the series which 
are now being prepared deal with the 
electronics industry, forge shop occupa- 
tions, and tool and die makers. At present 
in draft form are monographs on draughts- 
men and welders. Publications on the 
baking industry and _ non-professional 
hospital staffs are well advanced. 

Enquiries for these publications should 
be addressed to the Director, Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


38,000 Dwelling Units _ 
Completed by Mid-year 
On June 30, dwelling units under con- 


struction in Canada numbered _ 58,615, 
according to a report on residential con- 


struction published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. In the first six 
months of the year, 38,694 units were 
completed. 


Of the number under construction, 1,780 
were in Newfoundland, 148 in Prince 
Edward Island, 2,243 in Nova Scotia, 770 
in New Brunswick, 15,133 in Quebec, 23,028 
in Ontario, 2,412 in Manitoba, 1,635 in 
Saskatchewan, 6,040 in Alberta and 5,426 
in British Columbia. 

Of the number completed between 
January 1 and June 30, 469 were in New- 
foundland, 223 in Prince Edward Island, 
904 in Nova Scotia, 515 in New Bruns- 
wick, 11,486 in Quebec, 16,962 in Ontario, 
1,217 in Manitoba, 565 in Saskatchewan, 
2,850 in Alberta, and 3,503 in British 
Columbia. 


In the first six months of 1950, dwelling 
units completed numbered 35,968. Units 
under construction at June 30 last year 
totalled 63,634. 

Rental units completed under the man- 
agement of Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation during the first six months of 


1951 totalled 1,902, all one-family detzched 
dwellings. A one-family detached dwelling 
is defined as a one-family house open on 
all four sides, ie., not joined to other 
buildings. 

Location of these houses is as follows: 
56 in Newfoundland, 96 in Prince Edward 
Island, 155 in Nova Scotia, 84 in New 
Brunswick, 28 in Quebec, 624 in Ontario, 
186 in Manitoba, 93 in Saskatchewan, 267 
in Alberta, and 313 in British Columbia. 


Rearmament Requires 
Labour Trensfer in U.K. 


Within the next two years, more than 
half a million British workers will have to 
transfer from civilian production to defence 
work, the Treasury has indicated in its 
monthly publication Bulletin for Industry. 


“Tt is clear that the demands of rearm- 
ament will have to be met by a rearrange- 
ment of the labour force rather than an 
increase,’ the bulletin stated. 


When the transfer is made, more than 
one million persons, about five per cent 
of Britain’s tetal labour force, will be 
employed in munitions manufacture. In 
the middle of 1950, fewer than half a 
million British workers were employed in 
defence production. When the rearmament 
program is at its peak in 1953-54, the 
number of workers will be more than 
doubled, the Treasury said. 

The labour force, however, is increasing 
but shghtly. Labour shortages are occur- 
ring in coal mining, on the railways and 
for skilled defence work, the bulletin 
reported. 


AFL President Urges 
Bigger Voice for Labour 


William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labour, called on the United 
States Government to give labour a greater 
part in the defence program and a stronger 
voice in the determination of defence and 
international policies, when he spoke at a 
recent luncheon in New York. 

“Our people are especially inspired and 
capable of doing the job that must be 
done to save the world from another 
destructive war,’ Mr. Green said. “Given 
the opportunity, labour can help to solve 
such grave problems as emigration from 
over-populated areas and the improvement 
of antiquated production methods.” 
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One-Third of Workers 
In Britain are Women 


One-third of the 20 million wage-earners 
in Britain are women, of whom four out 


of every 10—not counting widows—are 
married. 

Great Britain’s labour force at the end 
of May, 1950, included approximately 


2,850,000 married women employees, accord- 
ing to information released by the Min- 
istry of Labour and National Service. This 
figure represents about 40 per cent of all 
female employees and about one-quarter of 
all married women in the country. The 
proportion was highest in the 40-44 age 
groups. 

An estimate, based on a sample survey, 
places the number of persons, 15 years of 
age and over, in paid employment at 
20,650,000. 

A study of the age distribution shows 
that of the 13,700,000 male employees, the 
numbers in the age groups 15 to 19 were 
relatively low because many were still at 
school and because of national service 
(conscription). The highest figures were 
in the age groups 28 to 30, reflecting the 
high birth rate after the first World War. 
The smaller population and the effects of 
retirement and _ disability account for 
reduced figures at the higher ages. At the 
pensionable age of 65, there were 91,000 in 
paid employment; at 70 and over, 161,000. 


The proportion of male employees under 
20 was highest in those manufacturing 
industries for which deferment of national 
service is granted, and in the distributive 
trades, in which a number of boys take 
temporary work on leaving school. In 
general, the industries employing the 
highest proportion under 40 years of age 
were building and contracting, manufacture 
of precision instruments, and non-metal- 
liferous mining products. Over 40, the 
highest proportions were found in public 
administration, textiles, and miscellaneous 
services. At 65 years of age and over, the 
proportion was highest in the category 
miscellaneous services, which includes the 
catering industry and domestic service. 

The age distribution of female employees 
(estimated at 6,950,000) shows a quite 
different pattern. From the ages 15 to 19 
there was a progressive increase but there- 
after, up to age 40, the numbers steadily 
dechned, due mainly to retirement on 
marriage. The somewhat higher figures in 
the age groups 40 to 46 are attributed to 
the resumption of paid employment by 
married women after their children had 
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grown up. From then on, the figures 
steadily declined each year to 275,000 for 
all women at the pensionable age of 60 and 
over. At 70 years of age and over, there 
were 35,000 still in paid employment. 

The proportion of women under 20 was 
highest in the paper, printing, and clothing 
industries, the distributive trades, and bank- 
ing and finance. The proportion of women 
60 vears of age and over did not show 
much divergence from the average of 3:9 
per cent in any industry, except miscel- 
laneous services where the proportion was 
7-7 per cent. In all industries and ser- 
vices combined, about 64 per cent of the 
women employed were under 40. 


Conscription of Labour 
Begins in East Germany 


Beginning September 1, registration of 
all East Germans competent to handle jobs 
in industry was begun. Those affected 
are males between 14 and 65 years of age 
and females between 15 and 50 years. 


Mothers are exempt only if they have 
a child less than six years old or two 


or more children less than 15. Others 
exempt include students, independent 
hand-workers and members of the “free 
professions”’. 

The registration is being carried out 
under the provisions of a law which 


compels workers to accept any assignment 
issued. Individual workmen may thus be 
shipped to any community requiring addi- 
tional manpower, regardless of how such 
orders may disrupt family life. 


1951 Canada Year Book 
Is Now Available 


The 1951 edition of the Canada Year 
Book is now available. 


This volume is the official statistical 
annual of the country and contains data 
on the physiography, history, population, 
education, national accounts, production, 
trade, transportation, finance—in fact, every 
important subject that has a bearing on 
the national economy. 


The current edition, containing 1,300 
pages, has been thoroughly revised. Its 31 
chapters include the latest material avail- 
able at press time. Nine maps and 39 
diagrams have been inserted. 

Cloth-bound copies of the Year Book 
may be obtained from the King’s Printer, 
Ottawa, at the price of $3 per copy. 


Danish Women’s Union 
Marks 50th Anniversary 


The Women Workers’ Federation of 
Denmark, only trade union in the world 
made up exclusively of unskilled female 
workers, recently celebrated its 50th 
anniversary. 

The Federation won its first contract in 
1903. Today, with 32,000 members and 90 
affliated locals, it is the fourth largest 
federation affiliated with the Danish Fed- 
eration of Labour. 


New Catholic Catechism 
Hes Section on Labour 


Both labour and 
entitled to 


management are 
“suspend work in order to 
settle their difficulties,’ but only “in 
extremely serious cases, after all other 
methods have been tried,” states the new 
Canadian edition of the Catholic catechism, 
being issued this month. 

That is the answer given to a question 
in the second part of the 39th lesson in 
the new catechism, which is devoted to 
the duties of employees and employers. 
The catechism was drawn up by a com- 
mission appointed by the bishops and 
archbishops of the ecclesiastical provinces 
of Quebec, Montreal and Ottawa. 

The catechism recommends the setting 
up of Catholic syndicates of employees and 
associations of employers. 


Text of the questions and answers 
concerning labour-management relations 
follows :— 


What does God’s fourth commandment 
direct employees to do? God’s fourth 
commandment directs employees to respect 
the person and property of their employers, 
to work conscientiously and to observe 
their labour contract. 

What does God’s fourth commandment 
direct employers to do?  God’s fourth 
commandment directs employers to respect 
the person of their employees, as well as 
their freedom of association and_ their 
labour contract, to pay them a family wage 
and to facilitate the carrying out of their 
religious duties. 

What must cmployees and employers 
do to settle their difficulties? They must 
make use of all honest and peaceful means 
at their disposal. 

What is the best way to ensure justice 
and charity between employees and em- 
ployers? By forming Catholic associations 
or syndicates of employees and employers. 
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When are employees and employers 
entitled to suspend work to settle their 
difficulties? In extremely serious cases, 
after all other methods have been tried. 


British Workers Regain 
Freedom to Strike 


With the repeal of a wartime regulation 
that made most strikes illegal, British 
strikers are free to strike for the first time 
in more than 11 years. 

The National Arbitration Order, drawn 
up in the summer of 1940 when German 
armies were at Britain’s gates, was repealed 
August 14. To replace it a new Industrial 
Disputes Order has been passed. 

The regulation required employers and 
unions to report disputes to the Ministry 
of Labour. For 21 days afterwards, they 
were then forbidden to take any further 
action. Only if the Minister had made 
no move to settle the dispute by the end 
of this period could workers legally strike 


or employers legally lock out _ their 
employees. 
The Minister of Labour could either 


intervene himself in three-sided negotia- 
tions or refer the dispute to an arbitra- 
tion tribunal appointed by him from among 
panels of workers’ and employers’ repre- 
sentatives and of independent persons. 
Once the dispute had been referred to 
arbitration, both sides had to accept the 
tribunal’s verdict. 

In the 11 years during which the regu- 
lation was in effect, more than 4,000 cases 
were referred to the Minister. The 
majority were settled by conciliation, only 
40 per cent by a tribunal award. 

The new Order removes the restriction 
on strikes and lockouts. It also estab- 
lishes an Industrial Disputes Tribunal on 
the same tripartite basis as the National 
Arbitration Tribunal which it replaces. 

Disputes about wages or conditions of 
employment may now be reported to the 
Minister only by those trade unions or 
employers’ organizations which habitually 
take part in the voluntary settlement of 
wages and conditions in the industry con- 


-cerned. The Minister, after he has satis- 


fied himself that this machinery has been 
fully used, will refer the dispute to the 
Industrial Disputes Tribunal; but he has 
the discretion to refuse to refer a dispute 
to the Tribunal if a stoppage of work, or 
action which constitutes a substantial 
breach of an existing agreement, is taking 
place. 
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18 European Countries 
Plan Production Boost 


The 18 members of the European 
Marshall Plan Council have agreed to 
attempt to increase their industrial produc- 
tion by 25 per cent in order to meet their 
defence requirements and to improve living 
standards. This was announced following 
a Council meeting in Paris. 

When making the announcement, Dirk 
U. Stikker, Netherlands Foreign Minister 
and Council chairman, said :— 

“Faced with new problems, new demands, 
the 18 ministers speaking for Europe, and 
inspired by what we have achieved in the 
past, are inaugurating a new effort. Over 
the next few years we will work together 
as we have worked in the past to achieve 
a further expansion of the European 
economy which alone can give us the 
strength needed to meet the demands of 
the times.” 

The representatives expressed confidence 
that Europe could be successful in looking 
to its defence needs and at the same time 
raise living standards and make social 
justice more real than it had been. 

During the last three years, with the aid 
of the Marshall Plan, Europe has increased 
its productivity by 25 per cent. 


Will Seek Comparability 
of Accident Statistics 


A project designed to serve a_ useful 
purpose in accident prevention work was 
considered recently at a federal-provincial 
conference in Toronto, arranged by the 
Federal Department of Labour and the 
Association of Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards of Canada. 

Purpose of the Conference, held August 
26, was to study ways and means of pro- 
viding national and provincial tabulations 
of industrial accidents on a comparable 
basis. 

Such statistics would provide information 
concerning the extent, causes and severity 
of industrial accidents. In addition to 
supplying a more realistic basis for acci- 
dent prevention work such information 
would be helpful in the formulation of 
policies dealing with the rehabilitation and 
placement of handicapped workers. It 
would also throw light on one of the 
important causes of time loss in industry, 
as compared with other factors for which 
information is available. 

The conference in Toronto had to con- 
sider the problem that, although many of 
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the various provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards already compile statistics 
on accidents, many of these are not at 
present comparable, since the various 
Boards classify industries in different ways, 
and also differ from one another in their 
ways of classifying the causes of industrial 
accidents, the nature of the injury, and 
other factors. Such differences have arisen 
from the varying administrative needs of 
the provincial Boards. 


Following discussion of this problem, the 
conference decided to try at first to secure 
comparability of accident statistics in a 
limited number of industries, with a view 
to expanding the program later if possible. 
The industries selected are mining, lumber- 
ing and pulp and paper, construction and 
meatpacking. The Economics and Research 


Branch of the Federal Department of 


Labour will collate the information sup- 
plied by the provincial boards, with 
co-operation from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics on certain aspects of the program. 


This project was approved by the Annual 
Convention of the Association of Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, which followed 
the federal-provincial meeting. 


Introduces Amendment 
To Taft-Hartley Act 


Senator Taft has introduced into the 
United States Congress a bill (S.1959) to 
amend the National Labour Relations Act 
(Taft-Hartley Act). 


The Bill is designed to clarify the situa- 
tion which has resulted from the National 
Labour Relations Board’s reversal of its 
ruling that a union shop agreement was 
not lawfully made because the CIO’s 
national officers had not filed non- 
Communist affidavits at the time the union 
shop clause was originally approved by a 
majority of the employees. 


Purpose of the Bill is to insure the 
validity of union shop contracts and to 
obviate any need for new NLRB elec- 
tions. It would allow 30 per cent of 
the members of a union to ask for an 
election on the question of invalidating 
a union shop agreement. Invalidation 
would be determined by a simple majority 
vote. 

An estimated 4,700 established bargain- 
ing relationships were jeopardized when 
the NLRB invalidated CIO union-shop 
clauses consummated before December 22, 
1949, the date CIO officials finally signed 
non-Communist affidavits. 


60 Million Employed 
in United States 


Civilian employment in the United 
States averaged 60,200,000 in the first half 
of 1951, according to President Truman’s 
mid-year economic report. In June, 
61,800,000 persons were at work, an 
increase of 300,000 over June, 1950. 

Non-agricultural employment, which in- 
creased 800,000 in the first two months of 
the year, then remained steady, in ‘June 
was at a level of 53,800,000 workers. 


During the first six months of 1951, 
unemployment averaged only slightly more 
than 2,000,000, a reduction of almost 
2,000,000 from the number for the first six 
months. of 1950: 3,900,000. 


Asian Workers’ Housing 
Topic of ILO Report 


The bulk of workers’ housing in Asian 
countries today is overcrowded and 
unsanitary. This creates a problem of 
immediate urgency for public authorities, 
states a paper prepared by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. 

(The report was first presented at the 
Second Session of the ILO Asian Advisory 


Committee in Bandung, Indonesia, in 
December, 1950.) 
The critical housing situation stems 


largely from the growth of population out- 
pacing housing construction during the past 
decades, the paper explains. In _ large 
cities, the disparity between population 
and housing has been aggravated by the 
large movement of population to urban 
centres from rural areas as well as the 
severe shortage of building materials and 
high construction costs. 

These conditions have been complicated 
in some areas by extensive war destruc- 
tion and the influx of refugees. 

Certain principles are suggested by the 
ILO paper as a basis for workers’ housing 
programs. Firstly, “minimum standards 
aimed at should be immediately practi- 
cable.” Secondly, “an attempt should be 
made to evolve a type of housing suitable 
to. the climatic conditions of each region 
and to make maximum use of locally 
available materials.” Thirdly, “there should 
be maximum utilization of the workers’ 
own labour, through the self-help prin- 
ciple, in building his house and main- 
taining it in good repair.” 

In the immediate future, continues the 
paper, neither the private housing market 
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nor business enterprises will likely be in 
a position to provide improved workers’ 
housing. 

“The stage has thus clearly been reached 
when the State in the Asian countries will 
be bound to assume an increasing share 
of responsibility for improving the housing 
conditions of the workers.” 

The Asian Advisory Committee there- 
upon proposed that each government 
should prescribe by law minimum accept- 
able standards for all housing. Within 
the limits of their abilities, Government, 
employers and workers should all offer 
assistance. 


In addition, the Committee agreed that 
the ILO should make a study of the 
existing arrangements for construction of 
workers’ housing in the different coun- 
tries. The Committee recommended to the 
Governing Body that the ILO, in collabora- 
tion with the United Nations and other 
specialized agencies, provide technical assis- 
tance in experimenting with new types and 
methods of construction. 

At the 114th Session of the Governing 
Body in March 1951, the Committees’ 
proposals for ILO technical assistance for 
housing were referred to the Technical 
Assistance Committee for examination and 
report. The Director-General stated his 
intention of taking action to give effect 
to the above proposals regarding existing 
arrangements for the construction of 
workers’ houses in Asia. 


UNESCO Will Promote 
Workers’ Education 


The sixth conference of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, held this year in Paris, 
voted to establish a workers’ education 
centre, exchange of workers and fellowships 
for workers. 

A workers’ education centre will be oper- 
ated by UNESCO for three months during 
the summer or early fall of 1952. Its 
purpose will be to train specialists in, and 
to improve methods of, workers’ education. 


The program for exchange of workers is 


-to be implemented in close collaboration 


with the International Labour Office. It 
is proposed that individual and _ group 
travel grants be awarded through appro- 
priate international workers’ organizations. 


The 1952 program calls for the provision 
and administration of 10 UNESCO fellow- 
ships for qualified worker candidates for 
the pursuit of special studies abroad. 
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TUC Urges 5-Point Plan 
To Halt Rising Costs 


A five-point plan to halt the rising cost 
of living was recommended by Britain’s 
Trades Union Congress at its annual con- 
ference last month. 

A resolution passed by the conference 
urged :— 

1. Wider and more effective control of 
prices of home-produced goods. 

2. Reconsideration of government policy 
that subsidies on food must be frozen at 
the present ceiling. 

3. An investigation into the methods and 
costs of distribution. 

4. More effective control of profits. 

5. Removal of the sales tax from house- 
hold necessities. 

In another resolution the TUC declared 
that one practicable way to cut lving costs 
is state control of marketing and distribu- 
tion of essential goods. 


Co-operatives’ Business 
at Reeord Level in 1950 


Co-operative business organizations in 
Canada marked fifty years of progress by 
reporting the largest volume of  co- 
operative business transacted in Canada in 
any one year, the Economic Division of 
the Department of Agriculture reports. 

During the twelve months ended July 31, 
1950, the total business of the 2,951 asso- 
ciations which reported to the Economics 
Division amounted to $1,039,837,258, an 
increase of $38,399,268 over the previous 
year’s total. Sales of farm products 
accounted for $803,638,962, with Saskat- 
chewan reporting the largest volume. 
According to the report, it is estimated 
that Canadian co-operatives handled 35-2 
per cent of the farm produce entering 
commercial trade, compared with an esti- 
mated 32-9 per cent in 1949. 

While co-operative purchasing constitutes 
a relatively small proportion of the total 
Canadian co-operative business, merchan- 
dise sales have shown a steady increase 
each year. In 1950, the volume of 
merchandise and supplies sold amounted to 
$206,082,408—more than 20 per cent of the 
year’s volume of co-operative business, and 
7-7 per cent over the 1949 total. 

Fishermen’s co-operatives marketed fish 
and fish products to the value of $13,835,942, 
and sold supplies and merchandise amount- 
ing to $2,906,953. 
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The aggregate membership is shown as 
1,337,889. This figure, however, may con- 
tain some duplications, it is pointed out, 
since a member may belong to more than 
one association. 

Quebec province had the greatest number 
of co-operative associations but dropped to 
fifth place in membership. The Prairie 
Provinces, with the large membership of 
the three wheat pools, led all provinces 
in numbers of members, with Saskat- 
chewan first, Alberta second, and Manitoba 
third. 

The combined assets of all co-operative 
marketing and purchasing associations at 
the end of the year was $254,478,777, with 
Saskatchewan leading, followed by Quebec. 
This was an increase of $174 million over 
the 1949 figure. 


Wave of Lebour Unrest 
Forecast in Europe 


“A great wave of labour unrest in the 
immediate future” in Western Europe is 
forecast in a staff memorandum prepared 
for policy officials of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. Gains for the 
Communists and a reduction of rearma- 
ment objectives will result, the paper 
prophesied. 

The memorandum described Western 
Europe’s difficulty as one of raw material 
shortages resulting in reduced industrial 
production, fewer goods available for con- 
sumption and inevitable higher prices. 
Further inroads in “already dangerously 
low standards of living” were predicted as 
a result of the rearmament effort. 


Smaller Share of Income 
Spent on Clothes in U.S. 


Americans are now spending a smaller 
share of their income on clothing than in 
any year since 1929, when such records 
were first kept, according to a United 
States Commerce Department report. 

Since 1929 Americans generally had been 
spending somewhat over 10 per cent of 
their personal income on clothing. Now 
spending for clothes has dropped to 8:5 
per cent of all disposable personal income, 
according to Commerce Department figures 
for the three months ending June 30. In 
the first quarter of the year, apparel sales 
accounted for 9:4 per cent of personal 
income. 


CBRE Repudiates Merger 
With Seamen’s Union 


The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(CCL) has repudiated a merger with the 
National Seamen’s Association of Canada, 
announced earlier by H. M. McMaster, 
co-founder and president of the NSAC. 

A statement issued by A. R. Mosher, 
CBRE president, said that while Mosher 
had “offered to accept transfer of such 
members of McMaster’s organization as 
signed individual application cards for 
membership in the CBRE, this could not 
im any way be regarded as amalgamation. 
The executive board has now decided to 
refuse to consider any application from 
Capt. McMaster or any of his member- 
ship.” 

The NSAC, founded in 1983, claims a 
membership of between 3,500 and 4,000. 


U.S. Reports Big Gain 
In Productivity in 1950 


The biggest gain in man-hour output 
since the Second World War occurred 
during 1950 in the United States, according 
to a report by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, United States Department of 
Labour, of a study of 26 industries. 

The Bureau’s studies showed that the 
output rate went up in 24 of these indus- 
tries from 1949 to 1950; in nine of them 
the increases were 10 per cent or more, 
running up to 22 per cent in the beehive 
coke industry. 

Output per man-hour, or productivity, 
refers only to the relationship between the 
quantity of goods produced, or amount of 
service given, and the man-hours expended. 

As the Bureau’s statistics refer to specific 
industries, they cannot be used for industry 
as a whole. 


U.S. Work Injuries Rise 
In Number, Frequency 


Work injuries in manufacturing in the 
United States rose both in number and 
in relation to man-hours worked, during 
the first quarter of 1951, according to the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, United States 
Department of Labour. 


An estimated 110,000 workers suffered 
disabling work injuries during the quarter. 
This is an increase of about 5 per cent 
over the estimate for the preceding quarter 
and 42 per cent over that for the first 
quarter of 1950. 


The bureau said greater employment and 
longer hours of work have contributed to 
these increases. 

More than 400 workers died as a result 
of injuries during the first quarter of 1951 
and 5,600 others suffered permanent body 
impairment. More than 2,200,000 man-days 
were lost because of injuries during this 
period. The value of wage losses alone 
amounted to approximately $22 million. 


U.S. Employment Service 
Reeruits Skilled Labour 


The United States Employment Service 
placed 130,000 “key” and “scarce” workers 
in jobs in the year following the outbreak 
of the Korean war, according to the United 
States Department of Labour. 

The placements were made through the 
federal-state labour clearance system under 
the direction of the public employment 
service. In effect, the clearance system 
recruits skilled workers in one locality for 
key jobs in another. 

One object of the nation-wide clearance 
system is to abolish competition for skilled 
workers. 


Details of West German 
Co-determination Given 


The new “principle of co-determination” 
in the coal, iron and steel industries of 
the Federal Republic of Germany is briefly 
described in the August issue of Industry 
and Labour. 


(On April 10, the parliament of the 
Republic passed an Act establishing joint 
operation of these industries by manage- 
ment and employers. The Act is to come 
into effect not later than December 31, 
1951. For further background information, 
see L.G., May, 1951, p. 708, and August, 
1951, p. 1067). 

Under the Act establishing the principle, 
capital and labour will have equal repre- 
sentation on the supervisory boards of 
the companies concerned. Each company, 
moreover, will have a director specially 
responsible for personnel questions. 

Among other powers, as laid down by 
the Joint Stock Companies Act, the super- 
visory board is required to supervise the 
management and business operation of the 
company. At the general meeting of the 
shareholders, the board reports on these 
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matters. The board also represents the 
company in dealings with the board of 
management which is appointed and may 
be dismissed by the supervisory board in 
accordance with the regulations governing 
joint stock companies. 

The April 10 Act also secures representa- 
tion of workers in other companies not 
classified as joint stock. A provision 
requires that supervisory boards with 
similar powers be established in limited 
hability companies and undertakings in- 
corporated under mining law which operate 
establishments covered by the Act. 

As a rule, each supervisory board is 
composed of 11 members, namely four 
shareholders’ representatives with one in- 
dependent member; four workers’ repre- 
sentatives with one independent member; 
and one independent member (the 
“eleventh member’). 

In practice, the four shareholder repre- 
sentatives and their independent will be 
elected by the electoral body (general 
meeting of shareholders). The Stour 
workers’ representatives with their inde- 
pendent will be selected on the basis of 
proposals made by the works councils and 
trade unions. The eleventh member will 
be appointed by a special procedure in- 
volving, primarily, an absolute majority 
vote by the other members of the board. 
In case of disagreement, provision is made 
for mediation and appeal to the Supreme 
Court. 


ITU to Publish Dailies 
In Nine U.S. Cities 


The International Typographical Union 
(AFL) is planning to edit, publish and 


sell tabloid-size daily newspapers in nine 
United States cities. Four have already 
begun publication. 

The union asserts that 1t has entered the 
newspaper publishing field to provide com- 
petition in communities where newspaper 
monopolies exist and to prove that a paper 
printed by craftsmen excels those produced 
by mechanical means. Others feel, how- 
ever, that the ITU is seeking to provide 
jobs for printers left idle by the increasing 
use of teletypesetters. 


Although published by a union, the ITU 
tabloids will not be “labour papers” in the 
usual sense; they are aimed at the gen- 
eral public. Each bearing the name, The 
Daily News-Digest, the papers will appear 
only five days a week—there will be no 
Saturday or Monday issues. 


Reeruiting of Mexicans 
Permitted by U.S. Biil 


Under the new farm-labour bill recently 
signed by President Truman, the Secretary 
of Labour is authorized, subject to agree- 
ment with Mexico, to recruit farm workers 
in Mexico. Authority was also given for 
the establishment and operation of recep- 
tion centres in the United States for the 
Mexican workers and for the provision of 
transportation for them. 

The Secretary of Labour will determine 
where the workers are needed, will arrange 
for emergency medical care and assistance 
to workers in negotiating employment con- 
tracts, and will guarantee the wage and 
transportation provisions of the contracts 
by the employers. 





(Concluded from page 1330) 


months of this year was 40 per cent higher than the corresponding period in 
1950... . Retail sales in the second quarter increased 12-5 per cent over the 
same period of 1950, but the proportion of both instalment and charge sales 
to the total declined. . . . Department store sales in August were virtually 
unchanged from August, 1950. The value of department store stocks at the 


beginning of August was up 23 per cent over a year earlier. . 


~ 2 lotalvalue 


of construction contracts awarded for 8 months of this year was $1,693,000,000 


compared with $882,000,000 for the same period last year. 


... Foreign trade 


figures for August show a rise of about 36 per cent in both exports and 


imports. 
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ILO Conference Deals with 
Equal Pay, Social Security 
and Industrial Relations 


Convention on equal pay for men and women for work 
of equal value adopted at 34th Session of International 
Labour Conference; 100 conventions have been adopted 


The 34th Session of the International Labour Conference, held in 


Geneva 


Switzerland, from June 6 to 29, 1951, brought together a record total of 603 
government, employer and worker delegates, representing 60 of the ILO’s 64 


member countries. 


In accordance with the ILO constitution, 


most of the countries sent 


tripartite delegations, including representatives of employers’ and workers’ 
organizations, as well as government members. 


Accomplishments.—A summary of the 
accomplishments of the Conference 
follows :— 

A Convention was adopted on the ques- 
tion of equal pay for men and women 
workers for work of equal value. The 
Convention was supplemented by a 
Recommendation. 

Recommendations were adopted on 
collective agreements and on voluntary 
conciliation and arbitration. 


A Convention was adopted = on 
minimum wage-fixing machinery in agri- 
culture, supplemented by a Recommenda- 
tion. 


The Conference gave first discussion 
(with a view to final decision at next 
year’s session) to a proposed _ text 
setting forth minimum standards for the 
various aspects of social security. It 
agreed to give first discussion next year 
to the question of advanced standards 
of social security. 


First discussion was also given to a 
proposed Recommendation on co-oper- 
ation between public authorities and 
employers’ and workers’ organizations, 
and to proposed texts on holidays with 
pay in agriculture. 


100th Convention.—The adoption by 
the Conference of two Conventions brought 
to 100 the total of Conventions approved 
by the ILO since its establishment in 1919. 
The total of Recommendations now stands 
at 92. 


Mr. J. W. Willard, Director 


In addition to its work of formulating 
international Conventions and Recom- 
mendations, the Conference carried on its 
customary task of reviewing the way in 
which member countries are applying the 
texts adopted in previous years. 

It devoted twelve plenary sittings to a 
debate on the annual report of the ILO 
Director-General, David A. Morse. 

It also adopted a budget of $6,224,922 
to finance the ILO’s operations in 1952. 


Canadian Delegation 


Government Delegation.—Delegates: Mr. 
A. MacNamara, C.M.G., Deputy Minister 
of Labour, Department of Labour; Mr. 
Paul ‘Goulet, “O:B:Ei) Assistant: -to “the 
Deputy Minister of Labour; Director of 
the ILO Branch, Department of Labour. 

Adviser and Substitute Delegate: Mr. 
N. F. H. Berlis, Secretary, Permanent 
Delegation of Canada accredited to the 
European Office of the United Nations. 

Advisers: Mr. C. A. L. Murchison, 
Commissioner, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission; Mr. Bernard Wilson, Sec- 
retary, Canada Labour Relations Board; 
of Research, 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare; Mr. John Mainwaring, Chief, 
Labour Management Division, Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour. 


Employers’ Delegation.—Delegate: Mr. 
Harry Taylor, O.B.E., National Carbon 
Company. 
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Advisefs: « Mr.. J. -H. Brace,.@ BE. 
Vice-President, Bell Telephone Company 
of Canada; Mr. H. W. MacDonnell, 
Manager, Industrial Relations Department, 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association; Mr. 





A.C. Ross, Canadian Construction 
Association. 
Workers’ Delegation.—Delegate: Mr. 


Claude Jodoin, Vice-President, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 

Advisers: “Vin. J. Be Ward, =O. a. 
Secretary, Dominion Joint Legislative 
Committee of the Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods; Mr. F. X. Legare, Vice- 
President, Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour; Mr. J. A. White- 
bone, Vice-President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. 

Provincial Representative Accompanying 
the Delegation: Hon. Antonio Barrette, 
Minister of Labour, Quebec. . 


Officers of Conference 


The Conference elected as its President 
Mr. William Rappard, Government Dele- 
gate of Switzerland, and as Vice-Presidents 
—Mr. Jose E. Garcia Aybar, Government 
Delegate (Dominican Republic); Mr. 
William Gemmill, Employers’ Delegate 
(Union of South Africa), and Mr. Aftab 
Ali, Workers’ Delegate (Pakistan). 

Mr. David A. Morse, Director-General 
of the ILO, acted as Secretary-General 
of the Conference. 


Admission of New Member States 


The Conference increased the number 
of ILO member countries to 64 by voting 
to admit the Federal Republic of Germany. 
It also voted to readmit Japan to member- 
ship, this decision to become effective upon 
its confirmation by the Japanese Diet. 
Shortly before the Conference began, 
Yugoslavia resumed membership after an 
absence of two years. 


Report of Director-General 


A total of 109 speakers took part in the 
debate on the annual report) of) theviLo 
Director-General, David A. Morse. The 
report reviewed the major world economic 
and social developments of the past year 
andthe work of! they ILO, Tt alsadeont 
tained a special section, on which speakers 
in the debate were invited to comment, 
dealing with the question of wage policy 
in conditions of full employment. 


The speech delivered by Mr. Arthur 
MacNamara in the debate on this report 
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was printed in full in the July issue of 
the Lasour GAZETTE (pp. 929-931). 

Another participant was Mr. Claude 
Jodoin. Informing the Conference that 
he spoke in the name of over a million 
workers in Canada from the four major 
labour organizations, Mr. Jodoin quoted 
from the brief on price control presented 
by the representatives of those organiza- 
tions to the Prime Minister and members 
of the Canadian Government last winter 
(L.G., April, 1951, p. 448). He also dealt 
with problems of seasonal unemployment, 
social security, and industrial relations. 


In conclusion, he declared that the 
workers of Canada were “very happy to 
participate in the activities of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization through the 
annual meeting of the Conference. The 
Organization has, since its inception, 
brought a good many improvements all 
over the world,” he said, “and the workers 
of Canada know and believe that in the 
future it will continue to do so. In Canada, 
as in other countries, employers, workers 
and Government occasionally disagree, but 
by and large a spirit of co-operation does 
exist and it is our hope that this great 
country of ours will continue to experience 
such co-operation.” 


The Reply.—In his reply to the debate 
on his report, Mr. Morse answered some 
of the points raised in regard to wage- 
price policy. 

With regard to inflation, Mr. Morse 
urged Governments to co-operate through 
relevant international organizations to 
establish some measure of stability in inter- 
national commodity markets. If the nations 
concerned were willing to exercise self- 
restraint in the common interest, and to 
guarantee over a long period a fair income 
to producers, a solution could be found to 
the problems arising from the recent rise 
in the prices of basic materials and 
commodities. 





In the interest, therefore, of reasonable 
stability for the economy as a whole, all 
sections would need to exercise self-restraint 
and be willing, where necessary, to make 
sacrifices of potential sectional advantages. 
Such a policy, however, would have to be 
founded on a genuine co-operation between 
the parties concerned. In particular, if 
workers were to be asked to moderate their 
demands for higher incomes, they would 
need to be convinced that their legitimate 
aspirations to secure a fair share of the 
total product would be met by the adop- 
tion of appropriate policies in such fields 
aS prices, taxation and social security. 
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Some inflation, if controlled and moderate, 
might be a reasonable price to pay for 
progress. On the other hand, due weight 
should be given to the desirability, empha- 
sized by some delegates, of reserving some 
part of increasing productivity to effect a 
reduction of prices for the benefit of those 
whose incomes were relatively stable in 
terms of money. 


Equal Remuneration for Men and Women 


Perhaps the most controversial item on 
the agenda of the 1951 Conference was the 
question of equal remuneration for men 
and women workers for work of equal value. 

This question had been given first discus- 
sion at the 1950 Conference, at which time 
a considerable measure of agreement had 
been reached. 

The most important decision the 1951 
Conference had to make was on the form 
of the international regulations. It had to 
decide whether to adopt a Convention on 
the general principles of equal pay, supple- 
mented by a Recommendation on methods 
of application, or a single Recommendation 
covering both parts. 

The workers’ group favoured the first 
alternative, the employers’ group’ the 
second. ‘The Canadian Government, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, the 
Commonwealth governments, and several 
others favoured a single Recommendation. 
They pointed out the great diversity 
between countries in methods of wage 
determination and in economic and social 
conditions. The British delegate in par- 
ticular argued that very few governments 
would be in a position to ratify an equal 
pay Convention, and that such a Conven- 
tion would thus be a failure. 


In Favour.—Governments which favoured 
a Convention, however, argued that certain 
countries would be able to ratify in the 
near future, and that others would use the 
Convention as a guide for progressive 
action, looking towards ratification when 
national conditions made _ such _ action 
appropriate. 

Since the subject matter of the Conven- 
tion is almost entirely within the jurisdiction 
of the provincial rather than the federal 
authorities, the Canadian Government posi- 
tion was reached only after consultation 
with the provinces in advance of the Con- 
ference. Most were of the opinion that the 
matter of equal pay was more appropriate 
for collective bargaining than for legisla- 
tion, and that a Recommendation would be 
preferable to a Convention. 

After lengthy debate in both committee 
and plenary session, the Conference decided 
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to put the regulations in the form of a 
Convention and Recommendation rather 
than a single Recommendation. The vote 
in committee on this issue (as to the form 
of the Regulations) was 59 to 39 with four 
abstentions; in plenary session it was 103 
to 68, with 8 abstentions. The Canadian 
Government in each case voted for a single 
Recommendation. 

The substance of the international regu- 
lations gave rise to other differences of 
opinion. The text of the Convention con- 
sists of four articles. The first contains 
definitions. “Remuneration” is taken to 
mean the basic wage plus any additional 
emoluments whatsoever paid by the 
employer to the worker and arising out of 
his employment; and “equal remuneration 
for men and women workers for work of 
equal value” is declared to refer to “rates 
of remuneration established without dis- 
crimination as to sex”. 

The second article sets forth the obliga- 
tion of the Member State to promote the 
application to all workers of the equal pay 
principle, and “in so far as is consistent 
with methods in operation for determining 
rates of remuneration”, to ensure its 
application. 


Application.—The principle may be 
applied by means of:— 
(a) national laws or regulations; 
(b) legally established or recognized 
machinery for wage determination; 





(c) collective agreements between em- 

ployers and workers; or 

(d) a combination of these 

means. 

The third article calls for the use of job 
appraisal methods as a means of assisting 
in the implementation of equal pay. It 
states that differential rates between 
workers which correspond, regardless of sex, 
to objectively determined differences in the 
work to be performed, are not to be con- 
sidered as being contrary to the equal pay 
principle. 

The fourth article calls for co-operation 
with employers’ and workers’ organizations 
for the purpose of giving effect to the 
provisions of the Convention. 

The Recommendation which supplements 
the Convention sets forth the obligation of 
governments to apply the equal pay prin- 
ciple to their own employees. As regards 
industry generally, it suggests that govern- 
ments can help implement the principle by 
action in regard to minimum wage legisla- 
tion, industries operated under _ public 
ownership or control, and work executed 
under the terms of public contracts. It 
also suggests legislation for the general 


various 


application of equal pay. It lists a number 
of possible measures for raising the pro- 
ductive efficiency of women workers, where 
necessary, such as giving them equal access 
with men to facilities for vocational guid- 
ance, training and placement, and provid- 
ing welfare services to meet the needs of 
those with family responsibilities. 


When the Convention came before the 
Conference for final consideration, it was 
adopted by a vote of 105 to 338, with 40 
abstentions. The workers’ group, and a 
majority of government delegates, voted in 
favour of the Convention; most employers, 
however, voted against it. Many govern- 
ments, including the Canadian, abstained, 
their position being that they favoured the 
substance of the international regulations 
and therefore would not vote against the 
text, but that they were opposed to its 
adoption in the form of a Convention, and 
therefore would not vote for it. 


The Recommendation was adopted by 
146 votes to 18, with 19 abstentions. The 
Canadian Government was among those 
voting in its favour, and only a minority 
of the employers’ group voted against it. 


Social Security 


From time to time, in past years, the 
International Labour Organization has 
adopted Conventions on many of the 
branches of social security which, in turn, 
were ratified by some of the member 
countries. However, ratification of these 
Conventions was not forthcoming from 
several of the member countries and upon 
investigation it was found that the reasons 
for failure to ratify were, in large measure, 
due to the fact that the standards estab- 
lished in some of the Conventions were 
beyond the ability, financial and otherwise, 
of some of the countries to adopt. Further- 
more, techniques have changed in some 
branches of social security, thus making 
some sections of these Conventions partly 
obsolete. 


Accordingly, to meet this situation, it 
was decided that there should be promul- 
gated some general scheme involving the 
whole social security field, which would be 
in terms sufficiently flexible and reason- 
able to be an acceptable guide even to 
slightly developed countries. 


For the purpose of ascertaining the views 
of member countries on the extent to which 
existing standards should be modified, if at 
all, the Social Security Section of the 
International Labour Office, in consultation 
with the Committee of Social Security 
Experts, prepared a draft questionnaire on 


the problems involved, which the Office 
circulated to the member countries. The 
prevailing views contained in the replies 
made formed the basis for the draft pro- 
posals which were placed before the 1951 
ILO Conference. 


Branches Dealt With.—The proposals 
deal with the branches of social security 
which provide :— 

(a) medical benefits; (b) sickness allow- 
ances; (c) unemployment allowances; 
(d) old-age pensions or allowances; 
(e) medical benefits, sickness allowances, 
invalidity pensions or allowances, and 
survivors’ pensions or allowances, in case 
of employment injury; (f) family allow- 
ances; (g) medical benefits in case of 
maternity, and maternity allowances; 
(h) invalidity pensions or allowances; 
(7) survivors’ pensions or allowances. 

They set forth standards in regard to 
persons protected, conditions for right to 
benefits, content or rate of benefits, dura- 
tion of benefits, and standards regarding 
various administrative problems. 

Special provision is made for the posi- 
tion of federal states in regard to the 
aspects of social security which fall within 
provincial rather than federal jurisdiction. 
In order for a federal state to comply with 
a Convention on social security, it must 
satisfy itself that two-thirds of the prov- 
inces are conforming with the matters fall- 
ing within their jurisdiction at the time of 
ratification. 


Objection Overruled.—The proposals 
were considered by a Committee on Social 
Security. A preliminary objection was 
taken by the employers’ group to certain of 
them, on the ground that they were designed 
to cover elements of the population—for 
example independent workers—alleged to be 
of no concern to the ILO. After hearing 
the views of the Office’s Legal Advisor, a 
vote was taken and the objections were not 
sustained. 

The proposals provide for minimum 
standards of social security as well as for 
the more advanced. Several amendments 
of basic importance to the minimum 
standards were adopted by the committee. 
The scope of the branch covering medical 
care was considerably reduced. Instead of 





‘covering all residents (which in a federal 


state would mean all residents in two- 
thirds of the provinces) for the contin- 
gencies (general practitioner care, hospital 
care and essential pharmaceutical supplies), 
the scope was limited to classes of gain- 
fully occupied persons constituting not less 
than 20 per cent of the population. 
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The scale of cash benefits for all branches 
in the minimum standard dealing with 
income maintenance, was reduced from 50 
per cent to 40 per cent in the case of 
sickness allowance, unemployment insur- 
ance, maternity allowance, temporary inca- 
pacity allowance (employment injury); and 
from 40 per cent to 30 per cent in the 
case of old-age allowance, invalidity allow- 
ance (general), total permanent incapacity 
allowance in the case of employment injury 
and survivors’ allowance. This amendment 
supported the view previously taken by 
Canada in reply to the questionnaire. 

The proposals came before the Com- 
mittee for first consideration and _ the 
Committee considered only minimum 
standards, as time did not permit con- 
sideration of the advanced standards. 

The Committee recommended that the 
whole matter be placed on next year’s 
agenda and the Conference approved the 
recommendation. 


Industrial Relations 


The 34th Conference continued the work 
of previous Conferences in the field of 
Industrial Relations, details of which have 
been reported in the Lasour Gazerre for 
past years. 

During the 1951 Session the Conference 
gave second discussion and adopted Recom- 
mendations with respect to (1) Collective 
Agreements and (2) Voluntary Conciliation 
and Arbitration. In addition, a first discus- 
sion took place on the subject of co-opera- 
tion at the Level of the Undertaking, with 
conclusions being adopted for discussion 
during the 1952 Conference. 

The Recommendations and Conclusions 
adopted were, in general, of a flexible 
nature, being drafted so that the variations 
in practice existing in each country with 
respect to collective bargaining and co- 
operation might be taken into account by 
the national authorities in implementing 
Recommendations. This was a practical 
recognition by the Conference that in some 
countries the approach to such matters was 
by agreement between parties while in other 
countries there was dependence upon law 
or regulations in such arrangements. 


Collective Agreements.—The Recom- 
mendation on Collective Agreements con- 
tains provisions for collective bargaining 
machinery to negotiate or assist in the 
negotiation of collective agreements, such 
machinery to be determined by agreement 


between parties or by national laws or 
regulations. The definition and_ binding 
effects of collective agreements were set 


forth in the Recommendation and, despite 
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opposition of the employers’ group in 
Committee, the Recommendation provided 
for the extension of collective agreements, 
subject to certain conditions, to employers 
and workers within the “industrial and 
territorial scope of the agreement”. Pro- 
vision was made that the interpretation of 
collective agreements should be submitted 
to an appropriate procedure for settle- 
ment, and that the supervision of the 
application of collective agreements should 
be insured by the parties to agreements 
themselves or by law. 

In plenary session, the text dealing with 
Collective Agreements was adopted by a 
vote of 152 to 0, with 29 abstentions. The 
Canadian Government voted in favour of 
the text. 


Voluntary Conciliation.—The Recom- 
mendation concerning Voluntary Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration, adopted in Committee 
following a short discussion, contained sub- 
stantially those provisions adopted as con- 
clusions at the 1950 Conference. Only two 
important amendments were made in Com- 
mittee, one to the effect that more flexi- 
bility in conciliation procedure be provided 
and the other to the effect that the right 
to strike be not limited in any way by 
the provisions of the Recommendation. 

As adopted, the Recommendation pro- 
vided that voluntary conciliation machinery 
should be available to assist in the preven- 
tion and settlement of industrial disputes, 
that, where constituted on a joint basis, such 
machinery should include equal representa- 
tion of employers and workers; that the 
procedure should be free of charge and 
expeditious; that the parties should be 
encouraged to abstain from strikes and 
lockouts during the procedure, and that, if 
a dispute has been submitted to arbitration 
by consent of all parties, the latter should 
abstain from strikes and lockouts while the 
arbitration was in progress and_ should 
accept the arbitration award. 

The Recommendation was adopted in 
plenary session by a vote of 176 to 0, with 
2 abstentions. 





Co-operation.—W ith respect to Co-oper- 
ation, the Committee of the Conference 
found time only to consider the subject at 
the level of the undertaking, and only a 
general discussion of the text prepared by 
the Office took place. An amendment pro- 
posed by the Government Members of the 
United Kingdom and the Union of South 
Africa, which in reality was an alternative 
text to that submitted for consideration, in 
general terms set forth the proposition that 
appropriate machinery should be estab- 
lished for co-operation between employers 





and workers at the level of the under- 
taking on matters of mutual concern, and 
that, in accordance with national practice, 
effect should be given to this proposition by 
legislation or by agreements which should 
determine the scope, function, structure and 
methods of operation appropriate to the 
conditions in the various industries and 
undertakings. 

While the Committee were in agreement 
that the matter should be the subject of a 
Recommendation rather than a Conven- 
tion, there was a considerable difference of 
opinion as to the extent to which such a 
Recommendation should embody the prin- 
ciples pertaining to Co-operation, and 
details thereof. 

The Committee appointed a_ working 
party to consider the matter and, following 
its report and lengthy discussions, adopted 
the text of a proposed Recommendation, 
by a vote of 75 to 20, which provided :— 

1. Appropriate steps should be taken 
either for the encouragement of or for the 
establishment by legislation of machinery 
for consultation and co-operation between 
employers and workers at the level of the 
undertaking on matters of mutual concern 
not within the scope of collective bargain- 
ing machinery. 

2. In accordance with national custom 
or practice, effect may be given to such 
consultation and co-operation by voluntary 
agreement or by legislation or regulations, 
which may be appropriate to the condi- 
tions in the various industries and under- 
takings. 

The Conference in plenary - session, 
adopted this text and also adopted a 
Resolution to the effect that the subject 
of co-operation at the level of the under- 
taking be placed on the agenda for second 
discussion in 1952; that the Office prepare 
for submission to Governments, with a 
view to first discussion next year, a draft 
text containing, as model guiding principles, 
examples of good practice concerning con- 
sultation and co-operation at the level of 
the undertaking, which should be taken 
into account in legislation or negotiations 
concerning arrangements for co-operation 
made on a voluntary basis in individual 
eases; and that the subject of co-operation 
at the level of the industry and at. the 
national level be placed on the agenda for 
first discussion at the 1952 Conference. 


Application of Conventions 


An important function of each year’s 
Conference is the examination of the way 
in which member countries are applying 
the Conventions they have ratified. 
Member countries are obliged by the ILO 
Constitution to submit to the Office annual 


reports on the Conventions they have 
ratified. They must also submit from time 
to time, as requested by the ILO Govern- 
ing Body, reports on unratified Conven- 
tions and on Recommendations. Finally, 
they must give information each year on 
their submission to the competent authori- 
ties of Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted by the Conference. 

These various reports of Governments 
are studied in the first imstance by a 
Committee of Experts, which meets several 
weeks before the Conference. The Com- 
mittee of Experts calls attention to any 
inadequacies it notes in the way Con- 
ventions are being applied, and to any 
other features of the reports of Govern- 
ments which seem to require further 
explanation. The observations of the 
Committee of Experts are transmitted to 
the Conference, and are there considered 
by the Conference Committee on the 
Application of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations. 

This year’s Committee gave careful study 
to the information before it, and heard 
statements from a number of governments 
answering points raised by the Committee 
of Experts. Its work is increasing year by 
year as countries ratify more and more 
Conventions. The total number of ratifica- 
tions by all countries at the close of the 
Conference was 1,215. 


Agriculture 


A Convention on minimum wage-fixing 
machinery in agriculture was approved by 
the Conference by 116 votes to 31, with 27 
delegates abstaining. This instrument will 
require ratifying countries “to create or 
maintain adequate machinery whereby 
minimum rates of wages can be fixed for 
workers employed in agricultural under- 
takings and related occupations”. 

Supplementing this Convention was a 
Recommendation, which was approved by 
131 votes to 3, with 44 abstentions. 

The Conference also held preliminary 
discussion on a proposed Convention and 
Recommendation on holidays with pay in 
agriculture, to be given final consideration 
next year. The Conference decided that in 
the text of the Convention the annual 
number of days of holiday with pay should 


-not be specified but should be left to 


national legislation, to collective agree- 
ments, to arbitration courts or to any other 
means approved by the competent 
authority. However, it agreed that in the 
Recommendation a minimum standard of 
one week’s vacation after one year’s service 
should be specified, with the length of 
holiday to increase with length of service. 
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Resolution on Peace and Security 


The Conference, in a special resolution, 
declared that the ILO would co-operate 
with the General Assembly and_ the 
Security Council of the United Nations 
“in the maintenance or restoration of inter- 
national peace and security”. For this 
purpose, the declaration said, the ILO would 
furnish all appropriate information and 
would render all appropriate assistance to 
these UN organs. 


Elections to Governing Body 


During the course of the Conference the 
triennial elections of members of the ILO 
Governing Body were held. Canada, as 
one of the eight states of chief industrial 
importance, holds a permanent seat on the 
Governing Body and thus the Canadian 
Government was not concerned in the 
elections. In the employers’ group, Mr. 
Taylor of Canada was elected as a deputy 
member; Mr. Jodoin received a_ similar 
honour in the workers’ group. 


Conventions and Recommendations Adopted 


Following are the texts of the Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the 34th Session of the International Labour Conference: 


Concerning Equal Remuneration for Men and Women for Work of Equal Value 


CONVENTION 


The General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Thirty-fourth Session on June 6, 1951, 
and 

Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to the 
principle of equal remuneration for 
men and women workers for work of 
equal value, which is the seventh item 
on the agenda of the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of an interna- 
tional Convention, 


adopts this 29th day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-one the 
following Convention, which may be cited as 
the Equal Remuneration Convention, 1951:— 


Article 1 


For the purpose of this Convention— 


(a) the term “remuneration” includes the 
ordinary, basic or minimum wage or 
salary and any additional emoluments 
whatsoever payable directly or in- 
directly, whether in cash or in kind, 
by the employer to the worker and 
arising out of the worker’s employ- 
ment; 

(b) the term “equal remuneration for men 
and women workers for work of equal 
value” refers to rates of remuneration 
established without discrimination 
based on sex. 


Article 2 


1. Each Member shall, by means appro- 
priate to the methods in operation for 
determining rates of remuneration, promote 
and, in so far as is consistent with such 
methods, ensure the application to all 
workers of the principle of equal remunera- 
tion for men and women workers for work 
of equal value. 


2. This principle may be applied by means 


) 
(a) national laws or regulations; 
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(b) legally established or recognized 
machinery for wage determination; 
(c) collective agreements between em- 

ployers and workers; or 
(d) a combination of these various means. 


Article 3 


1. Where such action will assist in giving 
effect to the provisions of this Convention 
measures shall be taken to promote objective 
appraisal of jobs on the basis of the work 
to be performed. 


2. The methods to be followed in this 
appraisal may be decided upon by the authori- 
ties responsible for the determination of 
rates of remuneration, or, where such rates 
are determined by collective agreements, by 
the parties thereto. 


3. Differential rates between workers, 
which correspond, without regard to sex, to 
differences, as determined by such objective 
appraisal, in the work to be performed shall 
not be considered as being contrary to the 
principle of equal remuneration for men 
and women workers for work of equal value. 


Article 4 


Each Member shall co-operate as appro- 
priate with the employers’ and workers’ 
organizations concerned for the purpose of 
giving effect to the provisions of this 
Convention. 


Article 5 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director- 
General of the International Labour Office 
for registration. 


Article 6 


1. This Convention shall be binding only 
upon those Members of the International 
Labour Organization whose ratifications have 
been registered with the Director-General. 


2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of 
two Members have been registered with the 
Director-General. 


3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Member twelve months 
after the date on which its ratification has 
been registered. 


Article 7 


1. Declarations communicated to _ the 
Director-General of the International Labour 
Office in accordance with paragraph 2 of 
Article 35 of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organization — shall 
indicate— 

(a) the territories in respect of which the 
Member concerned undertakes that the 
provisions of the Convention shall be 
applied without modification; 

(b) the territories in respect of which it 
undertakes that the provisions of the 
Convention shall be applied subject to 
modifications, together with details of 
the said modifications; 

(c) the territories in respect of which 
the Convention is inapplicable and in 
such cases the grounds on which it is 
inapplicable; 

(d) the territories in respect of which 
it reserves its decisions pending 
further consideration of the position. 


2. The undertakings referred to in sub- 
paragraphs (a) and (b) of paragraph 1 of 
this Article shall be deemed to be an integral 
part of the ratification and shall have the 
force of ratification. 


3. Any Member may at any time by a 
subsequent declaration cancel in whole or in 
part any reservation made in its original 
declaration in virtue of subparagraphs (b), 
(c) or (d) of paragraph 1 of this Article. 


4, Any Member may, at any time at 
which the Convention is subject to denuncia- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 9, communicate to the Director- 
General a declaration modifying in any other 
respect the terms of any former declaration 
and stating the present position in respect 
of such territories as it may specify. 


Article 8 


1. Declarations communicated to the 
Director-General of the International Labour 
Office in accordance with paragraphs 4 or 
5 of Article 35 of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organization shall 
indicate whether the provisions of the Con- 
vention will be applied in the territory 
concerned without modification or subject to 
modifications; when the declaration indicates 
that the provisions of the Convention will 
be applied subject to modifications, it shall 
give details of the said modifications. 

2. The Member, Members or international 
authority concerned may at any time by a 
subsequent declaration renounce in whole or 
in part the right to have recourse to any 
modification indicated in any former declara- 
tion. 

3. The Member, Members or international 
authority concerned may, at any time at 
which this Convention is subject to denuncia- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 9, communicate to the Director- 
General a declaration modifying in any other 
respect the terms of any former declaration 
and stating the present position in respect 
of the application of the Convention. 


Article 9 


1. A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration 


of ten years from the date on which the 
Convention first comes into force, by an act 
communicated to the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office for registration. 
Such denunciation shall not take effect until 
one year after the date on which it is 
registered. 


2. Each Member which has ratified this 
Convention and which does not, within the 
year following the expiration of the period 
of ten years mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, exercise the right of denuncia- 
tion provided for in this Article, will be 
bound for another period of ten years and, 
thereafter, may denounce this Convention at 
the expiration of each period of ten years 
under the terms provided for in this Article. 


Article 10 
1. The Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office’ shall notify all 


Members of the International Labour Organ- 
ization of the registration of all ratifications, 
declarations and denunciations communicated 
to him by the Members of the Organization. 


2. When notifying the Members of the 
Organization of the registration of the 
second ratification communicated to him, the 
Director-General shall draw the attention of 
the Members of the Organization to the date 
ee which the Convention will come into 
orce. 


Article 11 


The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall communicate to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations for 
registration in accordance with Article 102 
of the Charter of the United Nations full 
particulars of all ratifications, declarations 
and acts of denunciation registered by him 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
preceding Articles. 


Article 12 


At such times as it may consider necessary 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office shall present to the General 
Conference a report on the working of this 
Convention and shall examine the desirability 
of placing on the agenda of the Conference 
the question of its revision in whole or in 
part. 

Article 18 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new 
Convention revising this Convention in whole 
or in part, then, unless the new Convention 
otherwise provides— 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the 
new revising Convention shall ipso jure 
involve the immediate denunciation of 
this Convention, notwithstanding the 
provisions of Article 9 above, if and 
when the new revising Convention 
shall have come into force; 

(b) as from the date when the new 
revising Convention comes into force 
this Convention shall cease to be open 
to ratification by the Members. 

2. This Convention shall in any case 
remain in force in its actual form and con- 
tent for those Members which have ratified 
it but have not ratified the revising Con- 
vention. 

Article 14 


The English and French versions of 
the text of this Convention are equally 
authoritative. 
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RECOMMENDATION 


The General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Oftice, and having met in its 
Thirty-fourth Session on June 6, 1951, 
and 

Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to the 
principle of equal remuneration for 
men and women workers for work of 
equal value, which is the seventh item 
on the agenda of the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Recommenda- 
tion supplementing the Equal Remun- 
eration Convention, 1951, 


adopts this 29th day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-one the 
following Recommendation, which may be 
cited as the Equal Remuneration Recom- 
mendation, 1951:— 


Whereas the Equal Remuneration Conven- 
tion, 1951, lays down certain general prin- 
ciples concerning equal remuneration for 
men and women workers for work of equal 
value; 


Whereas this Convention provides that the 
application of the principle of equal remun- 
eration for men and women workers for 
work of equal value shall be promoted or 
ensured by means appropriate to the methods 
in operation for determining rates of remun- 
eration in the countries concerned; 

Whereas it is desirable to indicate certain 
procedures for the progressive application of 
the principles laid down in the Convention: 


Whereas it is at the same time desirable 
that all Members should, in applying these 
principles, have regard to methods of appli- 
cation which have been found satisfactory 
in certain countries: 

The Conference recommends that each 
Member should, subject to the provisions of 
Article 2 of the Convention, apply the 
following provisions and report to the Inter- 
national Labour Office as requested by the 
Governing Body concerning the measures 
taken to give effect thereto: — 

1. Appropriate action should be taken. 
after consultation with the workers’ organ- 
izations concerned or, where such organiza- 
tions do not exist, with the workers 
concerned— 

(a) to ensure the application of the prin- 
ciple of equal remuneration for men 
and women workers for work of equal 
value to all employees of central 
Government departments or agencies; 
and 

(b) to encourage the application of the 
principle to employees of State, pro- 
vincial or local Government depart- 
ments or agencies, where these have 


Jurisdiction over rates of remunera- 
tion. 
2. Appropriate action should be taken. 


after consultation with the employers’ and 
workers’ organizations concerned, to ensure. 
as rapidly as practicable, the application of 
the principle of equal remuneration for men 
and women workers for work of equal value 
in all occupations, other than those men- 
tioned in paragraph 1, in which rates of 
remuneration are subject to statutory regu- 
lation or public control, particularly as 
regards— 
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(a) the establishment of minimum or other 
Wage rates in industries and services 
where such rates are determined under 
public authority; 

(b) industries and undertakings operated 
under public ownership or control; 
and 

(c) where appropriate, work executed 
under the terms of public contracts. 

3. (1) Where appropriate in the light of 
the methods in operation for the determina- 
tion of rates of remuneration, provision 
should be made by legal enactment for the 
general application of the principle of equal 
remuneration for men and women workers 
for work of equal value. 

(2) The competent public authority should 
take all necessary and appropriate measures 
to ensure that employers and workers are 
fully informed as to such legal requirements 
and, where appropriate, advised on their 
application. 

4. When, after consultation with the 
organizations of workers and employers con- 
cerned, where such exist, it is not deemed 
feasible to implement immediately the prin- 
ciple of equal remuneration for men and 
women workers for work of equal value, in 
respect of employment covered by paragraphs 
1, 2 or 3, appropriate provision should be 
made or caused to be made, as soon as 
possible, for its progressive application, by 
such measures as— 

(a) decreasing the differentials between 
rates of remuneration for men and 
rates of remuneration for women for 
work of equal value; 

(b) where a system of increments is in 
force, providing equal increments for 
men and women workers performing 
work of equal value. 


5. Where appropriate for the purpose of 
facilitating the determination of fates of 
remuneration in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of equal remuneration for men and 
women workers for work of equal value, 
each Member should, in agreement with the 
employers’ and workers’ organizations con- 
cerned, establish or encourage the establish- 
ment of methods for objective appraisal of 
the work to be performed, whether by job 
analysis or by other procedures, with a view 
to providing a classification of jobs without 
regard to.sex; such methods should be 
applied in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 2 of the Convention. 


6. In order to facilitate the application of 
the principle of equal remuneration for men 
and women workers for work of equal value, 
appropriate action should be taken, where 
necessary, to raise the productive efficiency 
of women workers by such measures as— 


(a) ensuring that workers of both sexes 
have equal or equivalent facilities for 
vocational guidance or employment 
counselling, for vocational training 
and for placement: 

(b) taking appropriate measures to 
encourage women to use facilities for 
vocational guidance or employment 
counselling, for vocational training 
and for placement; 

(c) providing welfare and social services 
which meet the needs of women 
workers, particularly those with family 
responsibilities, and financing such 
services from general public funds or 
from social security or industrial 


welfare funds financed by payments 
made in respect of workers without 
regard to sex; and 

(d) promoting equality of men and women 
workers as regards access to occupa- 
tions and posts without prejudice to 
the provisions of international regula- 
tions and of national laws and regula- 
tions concerning the protection of the 
health and welfare of women. 


7. Every effort should be made to promote 
public understanding of the grounds on which 
it is considered that the principle of equal 
remuneration for men and women workers 
for work of equal value should be imple- 
mented. 


8. Such investigations as may be desirable 
to promote the application of the principle 
should be undertaken. 


Recommendation Concerning Collective Agreements 


The General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing ‘Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Thirty-fourth Session on June 6, 1951, 
and 

Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to 
collective agreements, which is in- 
cluded in the fifth item on the agenda 
of the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Recommenda- 
tion designed to be implemented by 
the parties concerned or by the public 
authorities as may be appropriate 
under national conditions, 

adopts this 29th day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-one the 
following Recommendation, which may be 
cited as the Collective Agreements Recom- 
mendation, 1951:— 


I. CoLLECTIVE BARGAINING MACHINERY 

1. (1) Machinery appropriate to the con- 
ditions existing in each country should be 
established, by means of agreement or laws 
or regulations as may be appropriate under 
national conditions, to negotiate, conclude, 
revise and renew collective agreements, or to 
be available to assist the parties in the 
negotiation, conclusion, revision and renewal 
of collective agreements. 

(2) The organization, methods of opera- 
tion and functions of such machinery, 
should be determined by agreements between 
the parties or by national laws or regula- 
tions as may be appropriate under national 
conditions. 


IJ. DEFINITION OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


2. (1) For the purpose of this Recom- 
mendation, the term “collective agreements” 
means all agreements in writing regarding 
working conditions and terms of employ- 
ment concluded between an employer, a 
group of employers or one or more employers’ 
organizations, on the one hand, and one or 
more representative workers’ organizations, 
or, in the absence of such organizations, the 
representatives of the workers duly elected 
and authorized by them in accordance with 
national laws and regulations, on the other. 

(2) Nothing in the present definition 
should be interpreted as implying the recog- 
nition of any association of workers estab- 
lished, dominated or financed by employers 
or their representatives. 


III. Errects oF CoLiecrivE AGREEMENTS 


3. (1) Collective agreements should bind 
the signatories thereto and those on whose 
behalf the agreement is concluded. Employers 
and workers bound by a collective agreement 
should not be able to include in contracts 
of employment stipulations contrary to those 
contained in the collective agreement. 


(2) Stipulations in such contracts of 
employment which are contrary to a collec- 
tive agreement should be regarded as null 
and void and automatically replaced by the 
corresponding stipulations of the collective 
agreement. 

(3) Stipulations in contracts of employ- 
ment which are more favourable to the 
workers than those prescribed by a collec- 
tive agreement should not be regarded as 
contrary to the collective agreement. 

(4) If effective observance of the provi- 
sions of collective agreements is secured by 
the parties thereto, the provisions of the 
preceding subparagraphs should not be 
regarded as calling for legislative measures. 

4. The stipulations of a collective agree- 
ment should apply to all workers of the 
classes concerned employed in the under- 
takings covered by the agreement unless the 
agreement specifically provides to the 
contrary. 


IV. EXTENSION OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


~ 


5. (1) Where appropriate, having regard 
to established collective bargaining practice, 
measures, to be determined by national laws 
or regulations and suited to the conditions 
of each country, should be taken to extend 
the application of all or certain stipulations 
of a collective agreement to all the employers 
and workers included within the industrial 
and territorial scope of the agreement. 


(2) National laws or regulations may 
make the extension of a collective agree- 


ment subject to the following, among other, 
conditions :— 

(a) that the collective agreement already 
covers a number of the employers and 
workers concerned which is, in the 
opinion of the competent authority, 
sufficiently representative; 

(b) that, as a general rule, the request for 
extension of the agreement shall be 
made by one or more organizations of 
workers or employers who are parties 
to the agreement: 

(¢) "that, prior «to the cextensien of ‘the 
agreement, the employers and workers 
to whom the agreement would be made 
applicable by its extension should be 
given an opportunity to submit their 
observations. 


V. INTERPRETATION OF COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENTS 


6. Disputes arising out of the interpreta- 
tion of a collective agreement should be 
submitted to an appropriate procedure for 
settlement established either by agreement 
between the parties or by laws or regula- 
tions as may be appropriate under national 
conditions. 


VI. SUPERVISION OF APPLICATION OF 
COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


7. The supervision of the application of 
collective agreements should be ensured by 
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the employers’ and workers’ organizations 
parties to such agreements or by the bodies 
existing in each country for this purpose or 
by bodies established ad hoc. 


8. National laws and regulations may, 
among other things, make provision for— 
(a) requiring employers bound by collec- 
tive agreements to take appropriate 
steps to bring to the notice of the 
workers concerned the texts of the 


collective agreements applicable to 
their undertakings; 

(b) the registration or deposit of collec- 
tive agreements and any subsequent 
changes made therein; 

(c) a minimum period during which, in 
the absence of any provision to the 
contrary in the agreement, collective 
agreements shall be deemed to be 
binding unless revised or rescinded at 
an earlier date by the parties. 


Recommendation Concerning Voluntary Conciliation and Arbitration 


The General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Thirty-fourth Session on June 6, 1951, 
and 

Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to 
voluntary conciliation and arbitration, 
which is included in the fifth item on 
the agenda of the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Recommenda- 
tion designed to be implemented by 
the parties concerned or by the public 
authorities as may be appropriate 
under national conditions, 


adopts this 29th day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-one, the 
following Recommendation, which may be 
cited as the Voluntary Conciliation and 
Arbitration Recommendation, 1951. 


I. VoLUNTARY CONCILIATION 


1. Voluntary conciliation machinery, appro- 
priate to national conditions, should be 
made available to assist in the prevention 
and settlement of industrial disputes between 
employers and workers. 

2. Where voluntary conciliation machinery 
is constituted on a joint basis, it should 
include equal representation of employers 
and workers. 


3. (1) The procedure should be free of 
charge and expeditious; such time limits for 
the proceedings as may be prescribed by 
national laws or regulations should be fixed 
in advance and kept to a minimum. 


(2) Provision should be made to enable 
the procedure to be set in motion, either on 
the initiative of any of the parties to the 
dispute or ex officio by the voluntary con- 
ciliation authority. 


4. If a dispute has been submitted to con- 
ciliation procedure with the consent of all 
the parties concerned, the latter should be 
encouraged to abstain from strikes and lock- 
outs while conciliation is in progress. 


5. All agreements which the parties may 
reach during conciliation procedure or as a 
result thereof should be drawn up in writing 
and be regarded as equivalent to agreements 
concluded in the usual manner. 


II. VoLuNTARY ARBITRATION 


6. If a dispute has been submitted to 
arbitration for final settlement with the con- 
sent of all parties concerned, the latter 
should be encouraged to abstain from strikes 
and lockouts while the arbitration is in 
progress and to accept the arbitration award. 


III. GENERAL 
7. No provision of this Recommendation 
may be interpreted as limiting, in any way 
whatsoever, the right to strike. 


Concerning Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery in Agriculture 


CONVENTION 


The General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Boar Session on June 6, 1951, 
an 

Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard to 
minimum wage fixing machinery in 
agriculture, which is the eighth item 
on the agenda of the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of an international 
Convention, 

adopts this 28th day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-one the 
following Convention, which may be cited as 
the Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery (Agri- 
culture) Convention, 1951:— 


Article 1 


1. Each Member of the International 
Labour Organization which ratifies this Con- 
vention undertakes to create or maintain 
adequate machinery whereby minimum rates 
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of wages can be fixed for workers employed 
in agricultural undertakings and related 
occupations. 


2. Hach Member which ratifies this Con- 
vention shall be free to determine, after 
consultations with the most representative 
organizations of employers and workers con- 
cerned, where such exist, to which under- 
takings, occupations and categories of persons 
the minimum wage fixing machinery referred 
to in the preceding paragraph shall be 
applied. 

3. The competent authority may exclude 
from the application of all or any of the 
provisions of this Convention categories of 
persons whose conditions of employment 
render such provisions inapplicable to them, 
such as members of the farmer’s family 
employed by him. 


Article 2 


1. National laws or regulations, collective 
agreements or arbitration awards may 
authorize the partial payment of minimum 
wages in the form of allowances in kind in 
cases in which payment in the form of such 
allowances is customary or desirable. 


2. In cases in which partial payment of 
minimum wages in the form of allowances in 
kind is authorized, appropriate measures 
shall be taken to ensure that— 

(a) such allowances are appropriate for 

the personal use and benefit of the 
worker and his family; and 


(6) the value attributed to such allow- 
ances is fair and reasonable. 


Article 3 


1. Each Member which ratifies this Con- 
vention shall be free to decide, subject to 
the conditions stated in the following para- 
graphs, the nature and form of the minimum 
wage fixing machinery, and the methods to 
be followed in its operation. 


2. Before a decision is taken there 
shall be full preliminary consultation with 
the most representative organizations of 
employers and workers concerned, where 
such exist, and with any other persons 
specially qualified by their trade or func- 
tions whom the competent authority deems 
it useful to consult. 


3. The employers and workers concerned 
shall take part in the operation of the 
minimum wage fixing machinery, or be con- 
sulted or have the right to be heard, in 
such manner and to such extent as may be 
determined by national laws or regulations 
but in any case on a basis of complete 
equality. 


4. Minimum rates of wages which have 
been fixed shall be binding on the employers 
and workers concerned so as not to be 
subject to abatement. 


5. The competent authority may permit 
exceptions to the minimum wage rates in 
individual cases, where necessary, to prevent 
curtailment of the opportunities of employ- 
ment of physically or mentally handicapped 
workers. 


Article 4 


1. Hach Member which ratifies this Con- 
vention shall take the necessary measures to 
ensure that the employers and workers con- 
cerned are informed of the minimum rates 
of wages in force and that wages are not 
paid at less than these rates in cases where 
they are applicable; these measures shall 
include such provision for supervision, in- 
spection, and sanctions as may be necessary 
and appropriate to the conditions obtaining 
in agriculture in the country concerned. 


2. A worker to whom the minimum rates 
are applicable and who has been paid wages 
at less than these rates shall be entitled to 
recover by judicial or other appropriate pro- 
ceedings, the amount by which he has been 
underpaid, subject to such limitation of time 
as may be determined by national laws or 
regulations. 


Article 5 


Each Member which ratifies this Con- 
vention shall communicate annually to the 
International Labour Office a general state- 
ment indicating the methods and the results 
of the application of the machinery and, i 
summary form, the occupations and approxi- 
mate numbers of workers covered, the 
minimum rates of wages fixed, and the more 
important of the other conditions, if any, 
established relevant to the minimum rates. 


Article 6 


The formal ratifications of this Conven- 
tion shall be communicated to the Director- 
General of the International Labour Office 
for registration. 


RECOMMENDATION 


elie General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Thirty-fourth Session on June oon M1538 
and 


Having decided upon the adoption of 
certain proposals with regard _ to 
minimum wage fixing machinery in 
agriculture, which is the eighth item 
on the agenda of the session, and 


Having decided that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Recommenda- 
tion supplementing the Minimum Wage 
Fixing Machinery (Agriculture) Con- 
vention, 1951, 

adopts this 28th day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and _ fifty-one 
the following Recommendation, which may 
be cited as the Minimum Wage Fixing 
Machinery (Agriculture) Recommendation, 
1951:— 


The Conference recommends that each 
Member should apply the following provi- 
sions as rapidly as national conditions allow 
and report to the International Labour 
Office as requested by the Governing Body 
concerning the measures taken to give effect 
thereto. 


if 


1. For the purpose of determining minimum 

rates of wages to be fixed it is desirable 
tee the wage fixing body should in any 
case take account of the necessity of enabling 
the workers concerned to maintain a suitable 
standard of living. 

2. Among the factors which should be taken 
into consideration in the fixing of minimum 
wage rates are the following: the cost of 
living, fair and reasonable value of services 
rendered, wages paid for similar or compar- 
able work under collective bargaining agree- 
ments in agriculture, and the general level 
of wages for work of a comparable skill in 
other industries in the area where the 
workers are sufliciently organized. 


al 


38. Whatever form it may assume, the 
minimum wage fixing machinery in agricul- 
ture should operate by way of investigation 
into conditions in agriculture and related 
occupations, and consultation with the 
parties who are primarily and principally 
concerned, namely, employers and workers, 
or their most representative organizations, 
where such exist. The opinion of both 
parties should be sought on all questions 
concerning minimum wage fixing and full 
and equal consideration given to. their 
opinion. 

4. To secure greater authority for the 
rates that may be fixed, in cases where the 
machinery adopted for fixing minimum wages 
makes it possible, the workers and employers 
concerned should be enabled to participate 
directly and on an equal footing in the 
operation of such machinery through their 
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representatives, who should be equal in 
number or in any case have an equal number 
of votes. 

5. In order that the employers’ and 
workers’ representatives should enjoy the 
confidence of those whose interest they 
respectively represent, in the case referred 
to in paragraph 4 above, the employers and 
workers concerned should have the right, in 
so far as circumstances permit, to partici- 
pate in the nomination of the representa- 
tives, and if any organizations of employers 
and workers exist, these should in any case 
be invited to submit names of persons recom- 
mended by them for appointment on the 
wage fixing body. 

6. In the case where the machinery for 
minimum wage fixing provides for the par- 
ticipation of independent persons, whether 
for arbitration or otherwise, these should be 
chosen from among men or women who are 
recognized as possessing the necessary quali- 
fications for their duties and who have no 
such interest in agriculture or in any branch 
thereof as would give rise to doubt as to 
their impartiality. 


III 
7. Provision should be made for a_pro- 
cedure for revising minimum wage rates 


at appropriate intervals. 


IV 

8. For effectively protecting the wages of 
the workers concerned, the measures to be 
taken to ensure that wages are not paid 
at less than the minimum rates which have 

been fixed should inelude— 
(a) arrangements for giving publicity to 
the minimum wage rates in force, and 


in particular for informing _ the 
employers and workers concerned of 
these rates in the manner most appro- 
priate to national circumstances; 


(b) official supervision of the rates 
actually being paid; and 
(c) penalties for infringements of the 


rates in force and measures for pre- 
venting such infringements. 


9. A sufficient number of qualified in- 
spectors, with powers analogous to those 
provided for in the Labour Inspection Con- 
vention, 1947, should be employed; these 
inspectors should make investigations among 
the employers and workers concerned with a 
view to ascertaining whether the wages 
actually paid are in conformity with the 
minimum rates in force and, if need be, 
should take such steps as may be authorized 
in the case of infringement of the rate fixed. 


10. In order to enable the inspectors to 
carry out their duties efficiently, employers 
should, where appropriate or necessary in 
the opinion of the competent authority, be 
required to keep complete and. authentic 
records of the wages paid by them, and 
might also be required to issue the workers 
pay books or similar documents containing 
the information necessary for verifying 
whether the wages actually paid correspond 
to the rates in force. 


11. In cases where the workers are not in 
general in a position individually to enforce, 
by judicial or appropriate proceedings, their 
rights to recover wages due at the minimum 
rates in force, such other measures should 
be provided as may be considered effective 
for this purpose. 





Survey Made of Education Programs 
For Trade Union Members in Canada 


Report makes available for the first time information about extent 


t 


variety, purposes and methods of labour education in this country 


A report bringing together information 
about the extent and variety, the purposes 
and methods of educational work carried on 
for trade union members in Canada is now 
available for the first time. 

Entitled Labour Education in Canada, 
the report was prepared by David Smith, 
Director of Adult Education in the Saskat- 
chewan Department of Education. It is 
based on a survey he conducted in this 
country from the autumn of 1949 to the 
spring of 1950. The project was launched 
under the general sponsorship of the Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Education and 
was financed from a fund provided by the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

The survey had two purposes the author 
explains. It was designed firstly “to arouse 
interest in labour education, to stimulate 
thinking and if possible result in joint 
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action by labour bodies in the interests of 
labour education.” The second purpose 
was “to gather sufficient information about 
labour education to give some overall 
picture of what was happening in Canada.” 

The Smith report has served as the main 
basis for discussion at the first National 
Labour Institute, held in connection with 
the annual conference of the CAAE in 
May 1950. It was decided there to make 
the Institute an annual event thenceforth. 
The National Trade Union Film Com- 
mittee was organized following a recom- 
mendation in the report regarding film 
services. 

The second purpose, Mr. Smith states, 
was not completely accomplished. While 
the report on the universities and the 
public authorities is fairly comprehensive, 
he explains, the report does not include 


any appraisal of the large volume of 
written materials published by the unions 
nor any effort to determine the educational 
value of the union papers. However, “all 
the major union educational activities are 
dealt with.” 


Purposes and Methods 
of Labour Education 


According to some labour educationists, 
activity in their field serves at least two 
purposes. One of these, states the author, 
concerns the union, its aims, reason for 
existence, needs and_ general health. 
Because unions have grown very rapidly 
in the past few years, “there is an urgent 
necessity for the hundreds of thousands of 
newly organized workers to become 
acquainted with the nature of their organ- 
izations, their traditions and _ practices.” 
Moreover, members must learn to acquire 
new skills and to operate their union if it 
is to continue to play a part in the com- 
plexities of industrial life. 

The other purpose served has to do with 
the objectives of education anywhere in our 
society; and on this subject there is con- 
siderable divergence of opinion. That 
labour education should take in “the 
cultural or recreational activities that do so 
much to make life pleasant and worth- 
while” is a fundamental upon which there 
is wide agreement. And that it should 
provide “a broad background knowledge of 
economics, philosophy and history that will 
enable the union members to be a full 
inheritor of our culture and traditions,” is 
equally acceptable. 


Education for Social Change 


Controversy arises when an effort is made 
to elaborate a general goal of labour educa- 
tion in terms of the achievement of “a 
society in which wealth and opportunity 
are more equitably shared by all, in which 
responsibility is more widely shared, and in 
which co-operative principles are practised 
more fully.” 

The reason for this lack of agreement, 
states the report, is that present-day educa- 
tion is primarily designed “to pass on the 
heritage of the past, with its accumulated 
knowledge, skills and ideas.” On the other 
hand, the unions “are explicit in making 
democratic social change a purpose of their 
education program but have made relatively 
little effort to develop new methods for the 
conduct of their education programs.” ‘The 
questions concerned with “methods” of 
teaching Mr. Smith comments. “pose very 
profound problems that educationists are 
only just beginning to face.” 


Finding the Right Methods 


While the approach of most universities 
to labour education is more “objective,” 
continues the report, one university (St. 
Francis Xavier) is making an effort to deal 
with this problem of method. The 
approaches being developed there follow 
the pattern of the work carried out in 
co-operative extension. The university, in 
addition to supplying materials and facili- 
ties to the instructors, is itself identified 
with the workers in the territory it serves. 

Besides, certain union programs also have 
a definite point of view and are closely 
related to the daily work and objectives 
of the union. 


Other Problems 


In his report and at the national institute 
on labour education, Mr. Smith drew atten- 
tion to other problems facing educationists. 

Foremost among these is “how to mobilize 
the resources of the community to serve 


the purposes of labour education. One 
channel of assistance is that afforded 
directly to unions by universities. In three 


provinces, provincial departments of educa- 
tion have established adult education divi- 
sions. And in Calgary, local — public 
authorities are beginning to co-operate in 
the labour education program. 

Certain difficulties present themselves, 
however. One is that union members are 
frequently suspicious of the motives of 
university personnel which may conflict 
with their own. At the same time, certain 
professors think that labour unions place 
more emphasis on techniques than on 
broad background information. 


“The public authorities,’ states the 
report, “have long recognized their respon- 
sibility towards labour education.” The 
main difficulty facing the authorities is 
that there are many different groups with 
different ideas on the purposes of such 
education. “A first problem, therefore, of 
the public authorities in labour education 
is to establish their role in the conflict 
areas in such a way as to make develop- 
ment possible.” 


Another problem is that of recruiting and 
training instructors. Personnel may be 
drawn from union and university staffs as 
well as elementary and secondary schools. 
“However, regardless of where the teachers 
are recruited, those in charge of labour 
education will have to give more time 
than seems to have been given so far to 
the training and continual evaluation of 
the methods and materials used in the 
education program,” the report warns. 
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Programs of Labour Congresses 


The first section of the Smith survey 
deals with the education programs devel- 
oped by the three labour congresses and 
by a number of labour unions. 





The Canadian Congress of Labour. 
Responsibility for the educational pro- 
grams of the CCL rests with the permanent 
Education Committee set up in 1947. 
Composed of union officers and _ the 
directors of education or research of the 
major affiliates, the Committee bends its 
efforts towards better understanding and 
loyalty among the Congress unions in 
addition to general education. 


The three phases of Congress educational 
work are the union institutes, the staff 
seminar, and the summer and _ winter 
schools. 

In 1950 nearly thirty.two-day institutes 
were scheduled for an anticipated 5,000 
enrolment. The institute 1s conducted by 
the Congress in co-operation with the local 
labour councils. At the general sessions 
opportunity is provided to top union 
leaders and outside speakers to address the 
sessions. At the core of the educational 
program are the “Course Groups,’ a few 
of which are: job of a steward; how to 
make a local union more effective; and 
labour legislation. “The union institute 
would appear to be having very substantial 
success,’ the report comments. 


The staff seminar is an annual training 
program for full-time officers of CCL 
affihates. The course of study includes such 
subjects as: time study and job evalua- 
tion; collective bargaining trends in 
Canada; preparing and presenting a case 
before Labour Relations Board; and organ- 
izing techniques. 

In co-operation with the Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of Toronto, 
two winter schools had already been held 
at the time of the survey. A summer 
school was conducted at Port Huron, 
Michigan, for a week in September 1949, 
with union leaders instructing in all 
subjects. 


Trades and Labour Congress.—In the 
past TLC educational programs have been 
largely local efforts, the Smith report 
states. However, the Educational Com- 
mittee has been preparing for an expanded 
program in the future. 





In addition to a news clipping sheet, the 
TLC News, which is distributed twice a 
week, the Congress has issued two publi- 
cations outlining its organizational struc- 
ture and history. 
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Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour.—For the purpose of unifying 
and developing all the educational efforts 
of its member unions, the CCCL estab- 
lished an Education Service several years 
ago. The colleges established by this 
Service are organized on the model of the 
School for Labour Action and are situated 
at St. Hyacinthe, Quebec City, Joliette and 
Chicoutimi. The Service also supports 
programs already organized such as The 
School of Popular Sociology at Hull. 


School for Labour Action.—The school 
which is situated at St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, 
endeavours to acquaint labour leaders and 
priests with the conditions and difficulties 
of labour action and to prepare them to 
play a part in labour movements. 

The course for priests varies from year 
to year but is always concerned with 
labour and union problems. Each session 
comprises 50 hours of lectures. 





Union Programs 


Attention is also devoted in the report to 
the educational programs launched by a 
number of major unions. Among these are 
the United Steelworkers of America, the 
United Automobile Workers, the United 
Electrical Workers, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers, and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees. The 
programs of two of these unions are 
described below. 


United Steelworkers.—The educational 
program of the Steelworkers has three 
phases :— 


(1) Workshops—Where there are Steel- 
workers’ locals, a series of one-day work 
shops are organized and cover such topics 
as health and safety, unemployment insur- 
ance and workmen’s compensation. 

(2) Education Kits—The education kits 
consist of two types: information and 
work kits. The former are sent out 
monthly to union officers, committee mem- 
bers and stewards. They contain two kinds 
of material—pamphlets and _ leaflets of 
topical interest and articles intended for a 
permanent manual for officers, committee 
men and stewards. (At the time of 
writing none of the work kits had been 
sent out) but the report states that they 
are designed “to serve the purposes of 
particular committees.” 


(3) Audio-Visual Program-—At least 
twelve area councils in Canada have each 
secured a 16-mm sound projector, a film 
shde and _ strip projector, and a_ wire 





recorder, and all areas are being urged to 
do the same. The plan has been to send 
each month an audio-visual kit of films, 
film slides, and wire recordings. The 
recordings feature a 15-minute report from 
national or district directors dealing with 
current issues. 

Garment Workers.—The educational 
activities of the ILGWU in the Montreal 
area at the time of survey were divided 
into five groups: language, vocation, recrea- 
tion, union and DP instruction. Classes in 
French and English were conducted with 
25 sessions for each. The vocational sec- 
tion consisted of grading classes which 
helped cutters to qualify for promotion. 
Recreational activities included softball and 
bowling, a gym class, basketball and 
badminton. Classes were organized in 
dancing, swimming, dramatics and other 
forms of recreation. 

Education in the labour movement was 
carried on through the meetings of the 
shop chairladies. To assist DP’s, the union 
organized five language classes. In addi- 
tion, “open forums” were organized once 
a week for lectures and discussions on the 
history of trade unionism in America, 
current events and other topics. 


The Universities’ Role 


The contribution made by universities to 
labour education varies considerably, the 
report states. Wherever possible, the 
university authorities have provided facili- 
ties for the Canadian Congress of Labour 
union institutes. At the universities of 
St. Francis Xavier, Dalhousie and Mani- 
toba, there is a joint committee arrange- 
ment on a contributory basis that effects 
the use of university resources in labour 
education programs. The author discusses 
the different programs at the universities 
of British Columbia, Manitoba, Toronto, 
Dalhousie and St. Francis Xavier, but only 
the two Maritime programs will be 
described here. 





Dalhousie University.—At the Dalhousie 
Institute of Public Affairs, there are five 
phases to the educational work: publication 
of Public Affairs, lectures in public admin- 
istration, the work of the Nova Sotia 
Municipal Bureau, the Maritime Bureau of 
Industrial Relations, and that of the Mari- 
time Labour Institute. 

The Advisory Committee of the Mari- 
time Labour Institute is made up of equal 
numbers of representatives from TLC and 
CCL unions. The main activity of the 
Institute to date has been the holding of 
an annual Labour Institute of four or five 
days’ duration. 


Financial support comes from the Depart- 
ment of Labour through a grant to 
Dalhousie University of $2,500. However, 
the author estimates that the cost of the 
Institute for the unions involved may 
approximate $9,000. 

In addition, a series of radio forums on 
labour problems was launched. The 
forums were supervised by a five-man 
committee consisting of the director of the 
Institute of Public Affairs, and two mem- 
bers each from the TLC and CCL. 

St. Francis Xavier.—The labour educa- 
tion program of St. Francis Xavier 
University at Antigonish, has been under- 
way for a number of years. At the time 
of the survey, industrial classes had been 
conducted in the Sydney area by Father 
J. A. MacDonald for five or six years. 

During the 1948-49 season, a series of 
weekly half-hour radio broadcasts entitled 
“labour Institute of the Air” was under- 
taken. Planned by a committee represent- 
ing the unions in the area, the series was 
broadeast over the university’s own 
station CJFX. The next season the indus- 
trial classes and the radio program were 
fused into one program, “The People’s 
School.” The program had two specific 
objectives: “to convince people that the 
co-operative movement is a necessary step 
to rebuilding our society,” and “to build up 
attitudes favourable to constructive trade 
unionism.” 


Government Departments 


Three governments make direct grants in 
aid of labour education. The Department 
of Education in Ontario grants $4,000 
annually to the Workers’ Educational 
Association. The Department of Labour 
in Nova Scotia grants $2,500 each year to 
the Maritime Labour Institute. The 
Department of Education in Manitoba 
pays five-ninths of all tuition costs for 
the courses carried on by the Manitoba 
Labour Institute. 


During the past season, the Adult 
Education Division of the Nova Scotia 
Department of Education assisted with the 
organizational activities of the Maritime 
Labour Institute and St. Francis Xavier. 
In Saskatchewan the Adult Education 
Division of the Department of Education 
has assisted with the organization and con- 
duct of the Farmer-Labour-Teacher Insti- 
tute which is held annually. 


“The Dominion Department of Labour,” 
states David Smith, “makes a considerable 
contribution to labour education indirectly 
through the Economics and _ Research 
Branch.” Additional material which may 
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contribute to labour education can be found 
in other publications prepared by the 
Department. 


Workers’ Educational Association 


The Workers’ Educational Association in 
Canada was formed in 1918. Membership 
is open to a member of a trade union or 
his wife, or anyone following a similar 
occupation. In 1950 classes were operating 
in three centres—Toronto, Hamilton, and 
Stratford. 

The philosophy of the Association has 
been that although education should be 
designed for social action, it should not 
be geared to political action. However, the 


WEA “has been accused of propagating 
communistic theories in its classes and this 
conflict,” states Mr. Smith, “has had its 
effect in reducing the number of centres of 
Workers’ Educational Association classes.” 

Other aspects of labour education dealt 
with by the author are the joint labour 
committees on racial intolerance (TLC- 
CCL committees) the role of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and the Cana- 
dian Association of Broadcasters in labour 
education; and Catholic labour education 
under the direction of the Canadian 
Catholic Conference and the Catholic 
Labour School in Toronto. 

The report is printed by Central Press 
Limited, Regina, Saskatchewan. 





Summer Schools for Trade Unionists 
Now Established British Institution 


Many held each year under varied sponsorship. Almost 500 mineworkers 
attend course in Oxford university organized by National Coal Board. 


Summer schools for trade unionists in 
Britain are now an established institution. 
Many are held every year under the 
auspices of various educational bodies, 
including the education department of 
Britain’s Trades Union Congress, the 
Workers’ Educational Association, the 
National Council of Labour Colleges, the 
Labour Party, the Co-operative Union’s 
Educational Department, and the governing 
boards of Britain’s nationalized industries. 

Between 400 and 500 mineworkers 
attended this year’s summer school organ- 
ized by the National Coal Board in one 
of Britain’s oldest university colleges. This 
school, at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
brought together men and women from all 
branches of the coal industry. 

The mineworkers’ summer school is 
attended mainly by students drawn from 
the senior ranks of the industry. Many 
drawn from the coal face and the under- 
ground workings also attend. At the 
school the students form themselves into 
30 or 40 groups for the study of a dozen 
subjects. They also attend general and 
specialized lectures. 

Similar summer schools are running under 
the auspices of the British. Electricity 
Authority. 
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Schools’ Aim.—The essential aim of 
the summer schools of both the mining 
industry and the electricity supply indus- 
try is the training of workers in the 
industry for positions of responsibility and 
service. In the mining industry, regulations 
for the training of young mineworkers, and 
adults too, were framed by the Minister 
of Fuel and Power as long ago as 1945, 
and have since been extended. 


The scheme for education and training 
begins with a preliminary course for vouths, 
and connected with it are residential train- 
ing establishments and centres, supervised 
by training officers, who have themselves 
attended special courses before undertaking 
their supervisory work. A separate part 
of the scheme provides for the training of 
gifted men or boys with good prospects of 
promotion. For them a comprehensive 
range of technical training is provided, 
including mechanical engineering, electrical 
engineering and mine surveying and con- 
nected studies. From this source will come 
the industry’s future deputies, colliery 
technicians, surveyors and under-managers. 
There is a third course of education pro- 
vided for men in the industry with high 
technical qualifications to qualify for 
managerial positions. 





Security Provisions in 
Collective Agreements, 
Manufacturing Industry 


Some form of union security in nine out of 10 agreements 
which were examined in survey of 500 current contracts: 
Check-off is more common than membership requirements. 


Nine out of every ten agreements in- 
cluded in a survey of close to 500 current 
collective bargaining contracts in Canadian 
manufacturing industries contain some form 
of union security. 

The agreements examined, while making 
up less than one-fifth of those in the manu- 
facturing industries, were selected to 
provide a representative sample of the 
total. Consequently, agreements included 
in the survey were proportionately distrib- 
uted among the industries according to the 
number of workers under contract in each. 
Furthermore, every effort was made _ to 
include the contracts of the major plants 
of each industry as well as samples of 
those in smaller establishments. The geo- 
graphic distribution of the industries was 
also taken into consideration. 

The two aspects of union security in- 
cluded in the present survey are—member- 
ship requirements and provisions for the 
check-off of union dues. Of the two, the 
check-off is the more common, appearing 
in slightly more than two-thirds of the 
agreements. Although less common by 
comparison, stipulations concerning the 
membership status of the workers are in- 
cluded in half the agreements and are 
combined with the check-off in over seventy 
per cent of these instances. Statistics on 
union security provisions follow :— 


Agree- Workers 
ments Covered 
Gl Fevel 6) aan aera Bae el aes $26. 258,962 
Check-olf only =. >. ..... 184 159,865 
Check-off and Member- 
ship Requirements.... 142 99,087 
Membership Requirements 241 137,598 
Membership Require- 
Naents moMly eo ih A 99 oo,011 
Membership Require- 
ments and Check-off. 142 99,087 
INGa Provisions. & ath7..25 56 24,275 
EL Ot Maes arte as Sacre 481 321,738 
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Further information on the extent of the 
check-off was obtained in the Department 
of Labour’s annual survey of wages and 
working conditions, covering approximately 
6,350 manufacturing establishments em- 
ploying almost 736,500 plant workers during 
the pay period preceding October, 1950. 
According to this survey, 2,912 establish- 
ments reported having collective agree- 
ments; of this total, 1,975 or approximately 
two-thirds, reported having the check-off. 


The purposes of union security plans 
included in the agreements vary widely, as 
is readily seen in the check-off provisions. 
At one extreme, the check-off plans are 
known as “voluntary revocable” and the 
plan is brought into effect only on the 
written request of the individual employee, 
with the understanding that it may be 
similarly revoked by him at any time. At 
the other extreme, the check-off plan is 
“compulsory” and requires the participation 
of all the employees. While these two 
extreme types of plans appear in over one- 
third of the agreements and cover almost 
the same proportion of the workers under 
the agreements in the sample, the most 


frequently used  check-off is termed 
“voluntary irrevocable”. The latter plan 
provides that the worker once having 


requested the check-off must continue to 
have his union dues deducted from wages 
at least for the term of the agreement. 
Over half the agreements in the sample, 
covering close to one-third of the workers, 
include plans of this type. Compulsory 
check-off of dues, for every employee in 
the bargaining unit, regardless of whether 
or not he is a member of the union, is 
comparatively infrequent in the agreements 
sampled. Where found, such a plan was 
most often a part of a “Rand Formula”. 
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The statistics relating to the various types 
of check-off provisions are as follows:— 


No. of 
Agree- Workers 
ments Covered 
Voluntary revocable....... 93 70,975 
Voluntary irrevocable..... 141 95,022 
Compulsory for union 
MICIM DCU” actecee eee oe ere 45 24,408 
Compulsory for all em- 
ployees in the bargaining 
Tiak | ones Ber ae Ghar tae Stan 38 loos 
Compulsory for all em- 
ployees hired after the 
effective date of the 
APTOCMICH Gas eovae eects 9 16,995 
Total with check-off...... 826° «268,952 
INGOs check=olf, 0.0... 0s. 155 62,786 
UO UALR at acts mie ce 481 321,738 


Wide variations were also noted in the 
contents of provisions respecting union 
membership. Under the “closed shop”, all 
workers must be union members. Other 
membership clauses make lesser demands; 
at the other extreme from the closed shop 
is the maintenance of membership clause, 
under which a worker, once having joined 
the union, must remain a member in good 
standing. The closed shop is largely limited 
to small craft groups but the maintenance 
of membership provision is the most 
common form of membership requirement. 
Just as with the check-off, the most 
common practice is to require workers to 
continue any decision to participate at 
least throughout the term of the agree- 
ment. Such arrangements are found in 
more than one-quarter of the agreements 
with union membership clauses, covering 
more than one-third of those workers under 
them. Next to the maintenance of mem- 
bership provision, the union shop and 
modified union shop are the most common 
types of union membership requirements. 
Under the union shop, all workers must 
join the union after they are hired. In 
the modified shop, the workers who were 
in the employ of the firm before the agree- 
ment was signed are subject to a main- 
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tenance of membership clause only. These 
methods are to be found among larger 
establishments. 

Preferential hiring for union members is 
the least common of the union member- 
ship clauses. For the most part, it 1s 
applied in work of a seasonal nature. It 
differs from the closed shop in that mem- 
bership is not obligatory but it guarantees 
preferential treatment in many matters of 
employment. The frequencies of the 
various types of membership requirements 
and the number of workers covered by each 
is as follows:— 

Agree- Workers 
ments Covered 


Maintenance of Membership 64 50,322 
Wich ope. seas cy 31,695 
Modified Union Shop...... 49 26,967 
Gl@sed slope. anton cate 62 16,743 
Preferential) Hiring 2... .<.: Le 11,871 

Total with Membership 
RCCUITEINENLS 3.2. she ee 241 187 598 
ING EFGVistOri is, we. tone rae 240 184,140 
OCG se ae o> Ce eee 481 321,738 


When the above information on check-off 
and union membership is combined, as in 
the accompanying table, certain patterns 
become evident. In general, the more com- 
pulsory the nature of membership require- 
ments, the greater tendency toward the less 
rigid form of check-off, or, for no check-off 
provision. In other words, if membership 
is compulsory, the payment of union dues 
is more frequently left to the initiative of 
the employee. Under the closed shop 
agreements, for example, the great majority 
of the agreements do not include a check- 
off. Similarly, in the majority of agree- 
ments including union shop requirements, 
a check-off is either voluntary or non- 
existent. 

On the other hand, agreements having 
maintenance of membership or no union 
membership clauses most often include a 
check-off clause and in the majority of 
cases on an irrevocable basis. In this way, 
a financial interest in the union for those 
joining is guaranteed. At the extreme, the 
compulsory check-off for all employees is 
found largely where no membership agree- 
ments prevail. 
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HOLIDAYS WITH PAY 


FOR BRITISH WAGE -EARNERS 


A recent survey conducted by the British Ministry of Labour 
indicates that most manual wage-earners in Britain today are 


entitled to holidays with pay. 


Agreements dealing with paid 


vacations are more widely effective than they were before the 


War. 


While the three-week holiday applies in a number of 


industries, the shorter period of two weeks 1s more common. 


Today in Britain, agreements regarding 
vacations with pay for manual wage- 
earners operate in practically all indus- 
tries in which conditions of employment 
are determined by collective bargaining 
between organizations of employers and 
workers. 

An article in a recent issue of the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette states that 
most of the agreements are now more 
widely effective than before the war. The 
reason for this is that conditions recog- 
nized by organizations representing a 
large proportion of the employers and 
workers in any industry and district must 
be observed by employers generally in 


that industry and district. This ruling 
was stipulated in the Conditions of 
Employment and National Arbitration 


Order of 1940. 


In addition to these agreements, Orders 
having statutory force provide holidays 
with pay for workers whose minimum 
rates of wages have been fixed by Wages 
Councils, and by the Agricultural Wages 
Boards for England and Wales, Scotland 
and Northern Ireland. 


Length of Vacation 


Holidays with pay, in the majority of 
agreements, consist of 12 days (or two 
weeks) or 18 days (or three weeks). A 
12-day holiday usually amounts to six 
consecutive days or one week of annual 
holiday and six public or statutory holi- 
days. The 18-day holiday usually means 
12 days’ or two weeks’ annual holidays and 
six public holidays. The shorter period 
is much more frequent, the article states, 
being in effect in most manufacturing 
industries and in mining, quarrying, agri- 
culture, and building. The longer period 
apples mainly in the distributive trades, 
in local government services, in gas, water 
and electricity supply, in certain sections 
of transport and catering, in the printing 
industry, and in some manufacturing 
industries. 
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Qualifications for Holidays 


Before the worker is entitled to paid 
consecutive leave, he must fulfil certain 
conditions as to length of service (usually 
12 months), attendance, etc. These con- 
ditions are contained in the majority of 
agreements. It is usually stipulated that 
the required service must be continuous. 
Workers lacking the full period of service 
are usually entitled to a shorter holiday 
or, if the full holiday is granted, to less 
than the full holiday pay. 

On the other hand, the article states, 
length of service is not usually taken into 
account when payment of wages for 
public or statutory holidays is granted. A 
more common condition is that of atten- 
dance, payment often being made only if 
the worker is on the job the day before 
and the day following the holiday, unless 
he can prove that his absence was due to 
circumstances beyond his control. 


Vacation Seasons 


A considerable number of agreements 
provide that holidays are to be taken 
between specified dates in the summer 
months, for example, May 1 and Sep- 
tember 30. However, qualifying phrases 
such as “unless otherwise agreed” or “as 
far as possible” are often added. The 
employer, as a general rule, is free to 
decide at what time within the specified 
period holidays are to be taken, and 
whether the individual workers’ vacations 
are to be “staggered” or the works closed 
for the normal period. 


Rate and Form of Payment 


A minority of agreements provides that 
the holiday shall be “with pay” or “with 
full pay” without any definition, the 
article points out. Most agreements define 
the amount and form of payment, especi- 
ally with regard to pieceworkers. While 
at the same time as establishing that 
timeworkers be paid their ordinary time 


rate or the standard or minimum rate 
suitable to their grade, a number of agree- 
ments stipulate that pieceworkers also 
shall receive their appropriate time rate. 

A second method of arriving at the rate 
of vacation pay for pieceworkers is to take 
average weekly earnings over a certain 
number of months. In the calculation of 
this average, overtime payments are gener- 
ally excluded. 

Then again, certain important agree- 
ments provide for the annual holiday 
payments, and sometimes public holiday 
payments as well, to be made from credits 
provided weekly by the employer and 
accumulated in a special fund. “Under 
such systems,” states the Gazette, “the 
holiday remuneration of the individual 
worker is strictly related to his record of 
attendances in the past year and, in some 
cases, to his earning capacity.” 


Other Provisions 


Payment of holiday allowances is pro- 
vided in many of the agreements for 
employees who leave their jobs or are 
discharged before they have taken their 
holidays, the article states. In some cases 
where dismissal is for misconduct or insufh- 
cient notice is given to the employer, 
payment is withheld; in other cases, the 
cause or manner of leaving appears to be 
immaterial. The payment usually consists 
of an amount proportionate to the time 
served since the date of the worker’s 
previous holiday or some other special date. 


Some agreements prohibit a worker 
accepting paid employment during his 
holiday. Others do not permit him the 


option of taking the holiday or of con- 
tinuing at work and drawing the holiday 
pay. With certain exceptions, casual, 
temporary or part-time workers are 
usually excluded from the benefit of paid 
holidays, largely because of the stated 
conditions as to length and continuity of 
service. 


Provisions of Statutory Orders 

Until 1945 the Trade Boards, as laid 
down in the Holidays with Pay Acts of 
1938, had the power to direct that workers 
for whom statutory minimum rates had 
been fixed should be entitled to an 
annual holiday with pay of not more than 
one week. 


In 1945, under the Wages Councils Act, 
the Trade Boards were renamed Trades 
Councils and their powers extended. They 
were thereby able to recommend that in 
future wages be paid for holidays without 
any prescribed limit. At the time of 
writing, all but four of the 78 Wages 
Councils established in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland had done so. 


Current Orders provide that the full 
period of annual holidays is dependent on 
the worker serving a certain period with 
his employer—usually 48 weeks. Payment 
for the customary holidays also is subject 
to a minimum length of service varying 
in general from one week to eight weeks. 


Generally, holiday payment is related to 
the amount to which the worker would be 
entitled for a normal week’s or day’s work 
if paid at the appropriate minimum time 
rate. 


Agricultural Workers 


Orders issued by the Agricultural Wages 
Board for England and Wales, provide that 
full-time workers are to be granted holi- 
days with pay at the rate of one day for 
each two consecutive months of employ- 
ment. After 12 consecutive months’ work 
with the same employer, leave is increased 
to seven days for workers employed on a 
six-day week and nine days for workers 
employed on a seven-day week. Vacation 
pay is normally one-sixth of the weekly 
minimum wage for each day of holiday. 

In its Orders, the Scottish Agricultural 
Wages Board has allowed for holidays with 
pay of one day for eight weeks’ continuous 
employment, with a maximum of seven 
days in a year. The remuneration given 
to the worker, states the Gazette, is not 
less than the appropriate daily proportion 
of the weekly maximum wage rate or eight 
and a half times the respective minimum 
hourly rate. 

In Northern Ireland,. the Agricultural 
Wages Regulation Acts make provision 
for paid holidays at the rate of six days 
in each period of twelve months’ con- 
tinuous service with the same employer or 
one day in each period of two months. 
The Agricultural Wages Board has fixed 
the rates of vacation pay for full-time male 
workers, 16 and over, employed on time- 
work. 
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Brief Reports on Annual Conventions of Labour Organizations 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


With approximately 400 delegates from 
affiliated trade union groups in attendance, 
the 66th Annual Convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress met in Halifax, NS., 
from September 10-15. During the Con- 
vention, the delegates heard reports from 
the Executive Council, and passed resolu- 
tions establishing Congress policy for the 
next year. 

Among the key decisions of the Conven- 
tion were the following: 

A decision to discontinue co-operation in 
matters of joint interest with other labour 
organizations. 

Confirmation of the expulsion of Civic 
Employees Federal Local Union No. 28, 
of Vancouver. 

Rejection of the credentials of a delegate 
from the United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers’ Union of British Columbia. 

Adoption of a strongly worded resolution 


favouring price control and an_ excess 
profits tax. 
Recommended extensive reorganization 


of the Workers’ Education Association. 

Urged adoption of more comprehensive 
health, housing and national health insur- 
ance programs. 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


The resignation of two vice-presidents, 
C. H. Millard and Alex MacAuslane, and 
the national secretary-treasurer, Pat Conroy, 
climaxed events at this year’s convention 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour in 
Vancouver, September 17 to 21. The con- 
vention was the eleventh in CCL history. 

On the last day of the convention, Mr. 
Conroy resigned following what he termed 
“a vote of non-confidence” in his leader- 
ship when the delegates refused to re-elect 
to the executive committee Sam Baron, 
former Canadian director of the Textile 
Workers’ Union of America. The day before, 
Mr. Millard, president of the United Steel 
Workers of America, refused to run for 
the vice-presidency which he has held for 
a number of years. Mr. MacAuslane, 
Canadian head of the Oil Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, resigned in support of Mr. 
Conroy’s stand. 

President A. R. Mosher urged organized 
labour to take political action as the first 
step toward nationalization of Canadian 
industry. 

Among resolutions and decisions by the 
convention were: 


To expel the Communist-led Interna- 
tional Fur and Leather Workers. 

To continue the executive committee’s 
power to expel Communist-dominated 
unions. 

To urge a single organization for all 
Canadian workers. 

To demand that prices be fixed at the 
January 1951 level. 

To urge locals to seek substantial wage 
increases to meet the cost of living. 

To criticize restrictions and over-produc- 
tion by industry for causing unemployment 
in auto and electrical appliance industries. 

To call for federal action to meet the 
housing shortage. 


Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour 


The 30th annual convention of the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
held in Quebec City September 15 to 20, 
adopted, as the first article of the Con- 
federation’s new constitution, a statement 
of principles based on the social doctrine 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

More than 400 delegates from Quebec, 
New Brunswick and Ontario attended the 
congress, which was visited by Labour 
Minister Gregg, who explained the Goy- 
ernment’s policy for fighting inflation. 

The 16-point statement of principles de- 
clares it henceforth to be the right of the 
worker “to participate in the management 
and profits of enterprise” and that to this 
end “the management of the enterprise 
shall cease exclusively to represent the 
interest of capital.” 

In his report, Gerard Picard, president 
of the CCCL, dealt with the reform of 
enterprise and of the redistribution of man- 
agerial authority within the enterprise, “to 
take place gradually in this country by wid- 
ening the scope of collective bargaining.” 

The Convention also:— 

Asked for a rollback of consumer prices 
to the January level, and suggested the 
establishment of a Prices Arbitration Board 
composed of representatives of the Govern- 
ment, consumers and producers. 

Adopted a resolution deploring the with- 
drawal of the Trades and Labour Congress 
from the joint labour committee which had 
been urging price controls. 

Asked for an increase of old-age pensions 
from $40 to $60. 

Urged further consideration by the Gov- 
ernment of the housing situation. 


Complete reports on all three conventions will appear in the November issue 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


LMPCs Increase in Number 





The number of lLabour-Management 
Production Committees in Canadian indus- 
try continues to increase. The total on 
the Department of Labour’s list at August 
15 stood at 752. This figure represents a 
gain of 42 committees since the first of 
the year. Five years ago there were fewer 
than 500 LMPCs on record. 

At March 31 this vear, the latest date 
for which detailed figures are available, 
298,133 workers were represented on 729 
committees. 

The recently-published March 31 break- 
down shows that two committees were in 
Prince Edward Island, 33 in Nova Scotia, 
26 in New Brunswick, 154 in Quebec, 343 
in Ontario, 56 in Manitoba, 37 in Saskat- 
chewan, 27 in Alberta and 51 in British 
Columbia. 

Of the 729 committees on record at 
March 31, more than half—429—were estab- 
lished in the manufacturing industry, 37 in 
mining, 2 in construction, 133 in trans- 
portation, 83 in communications, 12 in 
wholesale and retail trade, one in finance 
and 32 in service industries. 

In 307 committees covering 136,669 
workers, the participating union was afhli- 
ated with the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada; in 247 LMPCs covering 
82,384 workers, with the Canadian Congress 
of Labour; in 45 LMPCs covering 12,954 
workers, with the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour; and in 130 
LMPCs covering 66,126 workers, with 
various other groups. 


Birthday Congratulations for LMPC 


Both the participating union and the 
company’s management have nothing but 
praise for an LMPC which this summer 
marked its fifth anniversary. “From the 
viewpoint of management,” says Howard 
Gray, vice-president of Universal Cooler 
Company Limited, Brantford, Ont., “we 
are very happy to have such a committee 
assisting in solving the many problems 
characteristic of the day.” 

The participating union, Local 397, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America 





(CIO-CCL), says: “The LMPC has 
proved well worthwhile in the five years 
it has functioned and we are satisfied that 
it has done, and will continue to do, a 
fine job.” 

Formed in May, 1946, this LMPC 
planned and now operates the company’s 
suggestion plan, has sponsored a series of 
classes in refrigeration, arranged for X-rays 
for all employees, and according to Mr. 
Gray, “is serving well in cementing rela- 
tions between labour and management.” 


Relationships Improved 


An LMPC which has an impressive list 
of accomplishments to its credit is the one 
at Union Milk Company Limited, Calgary, 
Alta. Two recent LMPC recommendations 
were aimed at bettering driver-customer 
relations, two others at assisting driver- 
company relations. 

As a result of a suggestion to this LMPC, 
the company’s driver-salesmen now make 
periodic tours of the dairy to gain knowl- 
edge of the entire production process so 
that they can talk knowingly about the 
business to their customers. The com- 
mittee also recommended the fixing of 
drivers’ names to their trucks and wagons 
so that customers will always know the 
name of their milkman. 

Because the home delivery business was 
conducted on a credit basis, drivers for this 
dairy had to do considerable bookkeeping, 
a task which limited the number of cus- 
tomers they could service. The LMPC 
recommended that it be placed on a cash- 
only basis and now, no longer having to 
keep records, drivers can serve more 
customers in less time. When the LMPC 
suggested that drivers turning cash in on 
Sundays need not make a detailed report 
on transactions until Monday, the drivers 
benefited from more free time on Sunday. 

The union participating in this LMPC 
is Local 987, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (AFL-TLC). 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. In addition to field 


representatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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Agreement Reached in Two Disputes 


Ist collective agreement for Canadian Pacific Air Lines stewardesses 
Marconi Company agreement covers radio personnel in marine service 


Following its certification in January, 
1951, as bargaining agent on behalf of 
airline stewardesses employed by Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines, Limited, the Canadian 
Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association 
obtained its first collective agreement cover- 
ing this group during August. 

Direct negotiations between the parties 
had commenced in February and continued 
until mid-April, when the Minister of 
Labour on the request of the union 
appointed a Conciliation Officer to try to 
effect a settlement in regard to certain 
matters remaining in dispute. The Con- 
cihation Officer held twelve joint meetings 
with the parties, as a result of which 
agreement was reached on a number of 
items, and the differences between the 
Company and the Association were con- 
siderably narrowed on the remaining issues. 
However, complete agreement could not be 
reached at that stage, and on June 14 the 
Minister of Labour appointed a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation to endeavour 
to effect an agreement. 

Before the Conciliation Board was fully 
constituted, however, the parties again 
entered into direct negotiations and in the 
latter part of August announced that they 
had consummated a collective agreement. 
The new agreement provided for sub- 
stantial increases in salaries, embodied in 
a schedule under which stewardesses quali- 
fied as registered nurses would receive $200 
per month during their first six months of 
Service, rising to $280 per month for the 
seventh year of service, while non-nurses 
would receive $180 per month during their 
first six months of service. rising to the 
Same top salary of $280 per month. 
Employees assigned as First Stewardess 
would receive $10 per month in addition 


to their regular compensation, and those 


assigned to overseas operations would 
recelve an extra $30 per month. It was 
further agreed, among numerous other 


items, that 1,020 hours would constitute 
the maximum annual flight time for 
stewardesses during a calendar year and 
100 hours the maximum monthly flying 
time. Maximum quarterly hours for 
domestic and overseas operations were also 
established. 


A settlement was reached in the early 
part of September, following Conciliation 
Board procedure, in a dispute between the 
Canadian Marconi Company and _ the 
Canadian Marine Radio Division No. 59 
of the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union. 
The agreement was along the lines of the 
unanimous recommendations of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation which made 
its report in June. It provided for a wage 
increase of 15 per cent effective Artie ie 
1951, and a cost-of-living bonus of 70 
cents per month for each one-half point 
or nearest one-half point increase in the 
cost-of-living index over the figure of 181-8, 
with adjustments to be made every three 
months, if necessary, commencing July 1, 
1951. The agreement also provided for a 
transportation allowance of 6 cents per mile 
to and from certain stations where ordinary 
Streetcar or bus service is not available. 
It also fixed the rentals for certain exist- 
ing company-owned houses. 


—_— se 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


—_—_—_—e—ee——————— 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and the Conciliation and Labour Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act and 
under the Conciliation and Labour Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The 
Branch also acts as the administrative arm 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board under 
the former Act. 
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The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003. 


which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until succeeded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, 


Proceedings begun under the Wartime 
Regulations are continued in so far as the 
services involved in such proceedings are 
authorized under the new Act. Likewise, 
decisions, orders and certifications given by 
the Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
foree and effect by the new Act. 


The Act applies to industries within 
Dominion jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, 
shipping, interprovincial railways, canals, 


telegraphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting 
stations and works declared by Parliament 
to be for the general advantage of Canada 
or two or more of its provinces. Addi- 
tionally, the Act provides that provincial 
authorities. if they so desire, may enact 
similar legislation for application to indus- 
tries within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements 
with the Dominion government for the 
administration of such legislation. 


The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Concilia- 
tion Officer, Conciliation Boards, Industrial 
Inquiry Commissions for the consideration 
of complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and of applications for consent to 
prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board to admin- 
ister provisions concerning the certification 
of bargaining agents, the writing of provi- 
sions—for incorporation into collective agree- 
ments—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 


make every 
a collective 


bargain collectively and_ to 
reasonable effort to conclude 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Conciliation services are also provided by 
the Industrial Relations Branch under the 
provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. This statute empowers the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into the causes and cir- 
cumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bringing 
the parties together, and to appoint a con- 
ciliator or arbitrator when requested by the 
parties concerned. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act are reported 
below under two headings: (1) Certification 
and other Proceedings before the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and (2) Concilia- 
tion and other Proceedings before the Min- 
ister of Labour. From time to time, as 
required, a third article under this section 
will cover Conciliation Proceedings under the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, lred- 
ericton and St. John’s, Newfoundland. The 
territory of two officers resident in Van- 
couver comprises British Columbia and 
Alberta; two officers sationed in Winnipeg 
cover the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; three 
officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario; two officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
and two officers resident in Fredericton and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during August. The Board 
issued three certificates designating bar- 
gaining agents, rejected five applications 
for certification, and ordered two repre- 
sentation votes. During the month, the 
Board received three applications for 
certification. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of 
marine engineers, below the rank of chief 
engineer, employed on vessels operated by 
the Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Trans- 
portation Company Limited, Toronto (L.G., 
Aug., 1951, p. 1091). 

2. The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Local Union No. 


9$1682—4 


2499, on behalf of employees classified as 
carpenter and joiner, including carpenter 
foreman, emloyed in the Whitehorse Dis- 
trict, Yukon Territory, by Northern Con- 


struction Company & J. W. Stewart 
Limited, Vancouver (L.G. Aug., 1951, 
p. 1091). 


3. The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Local Union No. 
2499, on behalf of employees classified as 
carpenters and joiners, including carpenter 
foreman, employed in the Whitehorse Dis- 
trict, Yukon Territory, by the Marwell 
Construction Company Limited, Vancouver 
(L.G., Aug., 1951, p. 1092). 


Applications for Certification 
Rejected 


1. The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Local Union 2499, 
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applicant, and Northern Construction Com- 
pany and J. W. Stewart Limited, Van- 
couver, respondent (L.G., Aug., 1951, 
p. 1091). The application was rejected for 
the reason that the union had not estab- 
lished that it was supported by a majority 
of the employees affected. 

2. The Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, and SS. Texaco Brave Limited, 
Montreal, respondent (L.G., Aug., 1951, 
p. 1092). The application was rejected for 
the reason that it was not supported by 
a majority of the employees affected. 

3. The Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of Canada, Local No. 
3, applicant, and the Saint Jahn Dry Dock 


Co. Lid. Samt John, N.B., respondent 
(Dredging Operations at Courtney Bay, 
NB.) (LG. Aug. 1951, p. 1092). The 


application was rejected for the reason that 
the union had not established that it was 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected. 

4. The Canadian Brotherhood of Seamen, 
applicant, and the Quebec and Ontario 
Transportation Company, Limited, Mont- 
real, respondent. The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected in a representation vote conducted 
by the Board (L.G., Dec., 1950, p. 2051). 

5. Canadian Airways Lodge No. 764, 
International Association of Machinists, 
applicant, and Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
Limited, Vancouver, respondent (L.G., 
June, 1951, p. 813). The application was 
rejected for the reason that the bargaining 
unit was not considered by the Board to 
be appropriate for collective bargaining. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


The Board ordered representation votes 
of unlicensed personnel employed by 


Conciliation Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officer Appointed 


On August 20, the Minister appointed 
a Conciliation Officer to deal with matters 
in dispute between Buntain and Bell Com- 
pany Limited, Charlottetown, P.E.J., and 


Labourers’ Protective Union, No. 9568, 
concerning the revision of a_ collective 
agreement (Conciliation Officer: H. R. 


Pettigrove). 
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SS. Texaco Warrior, Limited, Montreal, 
and by S.8. Texaco Chief, Limited, Mont- 
real, following consideration of applications 
for certification submitted on behalf of the 
employees affected by the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District. .4L:G., “Augs 21951) pee lL002) 
(Returning Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Applications for Certification 
Received 


1. The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of employees of Canadian 
National Telegraphs employed in the 
Works and Building, Stores, and Trans- 
portation Departments of the Company’s 
Northwest Communication System (In- 
vestigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. The Commercial Cable Staff’s Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of The Commercial Cable Company, 
Hazel Hill, N.S. (Investigating Officer: 
J. R. Kinley). 


3. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, on behalf 
of employees of Rail and Water Terminal 
of Montreal Limited, Montreal, engaged 
in handling freight and in loading and 
unloading of vessels at Wellington Basin, 
Montreal (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 


Application for Certification 
Withdrawn 


Marine Checkers and Weighers Associa- 
tion (Local No. 506, International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union), 
applicant, and American Mail Line Limited, 
Vancouver, respondent (L.G., Sept., 1951, 
ee 2o0)e 


Settlement Effected by 
Conciliation Officer 


On August 7, the Minister received a 
report from G. R. Currie, Conciliation 
Officer, indicating final settlement of 
matters in dispute between the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, and three steamship 
companies operating on the west coast: 


Canadian National Steamships, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service), and Union Steamships 
Limited (L.G., Aug., 1951, p. 1089). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


The Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established by the Minister on June 
20, 1951, to deal with matters in dispute 
between the Quebec Railway Light and 
Power Company, Quebec, P.Q., and the 
Catholic Syndicate of Garage .Employees 
of the Quebec Railway Light and Power 
Company, Inc., and between the same 
’ company and the National Catholic Trans- 
port Brotherhood, of Quebec, Inc. (L.G., 
Aug., 1951, p. 1095), were fully constituted 
on August 7 with the appointment of the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Edouard Tellier, Mont- 
real, as Chairman of each of the Boards. 
Mr. Justice Tellier was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of joint recom- 
mendations from the other members of the 
Boards, Messrs. Gérard Lacroix and Marcel 
Bélanger, both of Quebec, P.Q., who had 


previously been appointed on the nom- 
inations of the company and_ unions, 
respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


On August 6, the Minister received the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Gatineau 
Bus Company, Limited, Hull, P.Q., and 
Division 591, Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America (L.G., June, 1951, 
p. 817). The text of the Board’s report is 
reproduced below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


Advice was received in August that 
matters in dispute between the Canadian 
Marconi Company and The Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union, Canadian Marine 
Radio Division No. 59, had been settled as 
a result of further negotiations following 
receipt by the parties of the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which dealt with the dispute (L.G., Aug., 
195%) p2i095), 


REPORT OF BOARD in dispute between 


Gatineau Bus Company, Limited, 


and 


Division No. 591, Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America. 


To the Hon. Mitton F. Greco, 
Minister of Labour, 

Department of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


Hon. Sir, 


The Conciliation Board which was 
appointed in this matter has completed 
its investigations and is now pleased to 
make the following Report. 

The Board was composed of Andre 
Montpetit, K.C., as Chairman, C. L. Dubin, 
K.C., Nominee of the Union, and Jean 
Gagné, Advocate, the Nominee of the 
Company. The Conciliation Board was 
appointed to endeavour to settle differ- 
ences between the Company and the Union 
as a result of an application by the Union 
for an increase of $0.20 per hour for all 
bus drivers and maintenance men for the 
current contract year. 

The Board met in Hull with the parties 
on May 11 and June 8, respectively, and, 
having heard the evidence and representa- 
tions of the parties were unable to bring 
about an agreement. The Board met in 
Executive Session again on June 29 in 
Montreal to agree on the present recom- 
mendations. 


91682—43 


On August 6, 1951, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with matters in dispute 
between the Gatineau Bus Company 
Limited, Hull, P.Q., and Division No. 
591, Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America (L.G., June, 
1951, p. 817). The Board was composed 


of Andre Montpetit, Montreal, as Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 


the other two members, Jean Gagné, 
Quebecs-P. QO. fands Gaby Dubm, <K.G; 


Toronto, who had _ previously been 
appointed on the nominations of the 
company and union, respectively. The 
text of the Board’s report is reproduced 
herewith. 





The Union based its claims for increased 
wages on two alternative and independent 
grounds :— 


Firstly—The Union claimed that the 
wages paid by the Gatineau Bus Company 
were much lower than comparable Com- 
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panies operating in the Province of 
Ontario and elsewhere in the Dominion of 
Canada. The Union claimed that the 
Gatineau Bus Company was not a purely 
Quebec operation since it did provide 
certain limited services in the Province of 
Ontario but that, even if it were con- 
sidered a wholly Quebec operation, the 
Union submitted that it would not accept 
the present wage differential between Com- 
panies in the transit business in Quebec, 
and other Provinces in the Dominion and 
argued that there was no reason for lower 
wages for similar work merely because the 
work was being done in Quebec. For these 
reasons the Union sought an increase to 
bring the wage structure of these employees 
within line with employees, for example, 
of the Ottawa Transportation Commission 
amongst others. In reply to this conten- 
tion the Company submitted that, because 
of the very narrow limits that they are 
entitled to operate within the Province of 
Ontario, this inter-provincial service is so 
restricted that it should be considered by 
the Conciliation Board as if it were a wholly 
Province of Quebec operation. The Board 
is of the opinion that the Company’s con- 
tention in this regard must be accepted 
and the Board would not be justified in 
holding that because of the limited degree 
of operation in the Province of Ontario 
that the Company should be considered as 
one other than a Quebec Company. The 
Company then submitted that because it 
for all intents and purposes carried on 
business solely in the Province of Quebec, 
its wage rates should be compared only 
with Quebec Companies and in that regard 
the Company contended that their wages 
were above those paid by the majority of 
transit Companies operating within the 
Province of Quebec. 

The Board is of the opinion that, 
although one may consider the Company 
as a Quebec operation, nevertheless you 
cannot ignore that this Company operates 
next to a City, that is Ottawa, whose wages 
for the same work are higher than those 
in the Province of Quebec, and under those 
circumstances one would have to take into 
consideration to a limited degree at least 
the wage structure of Ottawa at least. 
Although the Board does not. approve any 
principle recognizing as permanent or 
proper a lower wage rate for Quebec than 
Ottawa, at the same time we do not think 
it fair to place Gatineau Bus Company 
completely out of line with the Companies 
operating in that area which would be the 
result if some sort of equality were 
established. 
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Secondly—The other contention of the 
Union was that they were entitled to an 
increased basic wage rate by reason of the 
increased cost of living since the effective 
date of the last agreement. The present 
wage rate was established in January, 1950. 
At that time, the agreement was renewed 
without any change in the basic wage rate, 
and the Board is of the opinion that the 
Union to a considerable degree, is bound 
by their agreement to take the same wages 
in 1950 as they did in 1949 and that we 
could consider only the increase from 
January 1, 1950. From January 1, 1950, 
to January 1, 1951, the cost-of-living index 
has risen by ten points. Since January 1, 
1951, the cost of living has increased again 
by an additional eleven points. It was 
submitted by the Company that the Board 
should not take into consideration any 


increase from January 1, 1951, to the 
present date. The Board cannot accept 
that condition. The recommendations 


which we are making are made in an effort 
to provide a wage for the year 1951, which 
will be fair to the employees and the Com- 
pany. One of the most important factors 
for the Board to consider is the cost of 
living for this year which will have to be 
met by each employee from month to 
month. The Board could not in consider- 
ing a fair rate for the year 1951 ignore 
the increased cost of living in the first six 
months of this year. After careful con- 
sideration of all relevant factors, the Board 
is of the opinion that the Gatineau Bus 
Company should pay to these employees 
an increase of nine cents per hour in its 
basic wage rate retroactive to January 1, 
1951. 

It is of the opinion that this would 
compensate in some degree for the in- 
creased cost of living over that period and 
would establish a rate which also in a 
hmited degree in any event recognizes the 
proximity of these employees to employees 
of a similar industry in the Province of 
Ontario in the hope that this is a step 
towards creating a closer standard of wages 
between employees in both these Provinces, 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) ANpr& Montrerir, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) C. L. Dusty, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) JEAN H. Gacnes, 
Member. 





Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. These 
are obtained directly from the parties 
involved and through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Department. A number 
of those recently received are summarized 
below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are 
summarized in a separate article following 
this. 


Logging 


NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO—CERTAIN PULP AND 
PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANIES AND 
OTHER PULPWOOD CUTTING AND LOGGING 
OPERATORS AND THE UNITED BROTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
AMERICA (LUMBER AND SAWMILL WORK- 
ERS’ UNION). 

Agreements, negotiated jointly but signed 
by individual companies, to be in effect from 
September 1, 1951, to August 31, 1952, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. The agreements are similar to the 
ones previously in effect (L.G. March, 1950, 
p. 340, and Nov. 1950, p. 1896) with the 
following changes and additions: 

Union Security: clauses providing for 
maintenance of membership for all em- 
ployees, a union shop for new employees, and 
preferential hiring of union members have 
been added. 

Vacations with pay: the minimum require- 
ments for a year of service in connection 
with vacations with pay benefits have been 
reduced from 250 to 200 working days. 
After 3 months of continuous service cooks 
are now entitled to 10, instead of 7 days’ 
time off with pay and cookees, chore boys, 
watchmen, barn bosses, raftsmen and inland 
waters logmen to 4, instead of 38, days in 
addition to vacation with pay benefits. 

Wage rates for daily-rated employees are 
increased by from $1.26 to $1.85 per day and 
are now as follows for certain classifications: 
cookees $7.43 to $8.08; cooks, blacksmiths 
$9.73 to $11.40; bull cooks, general labourers 
$9.09; barn bosses, teamsters $9.32 to $9.73; 
loaders and unloaders, hand drillers, sorters, 
sluicers, jackladder feeders, $9.32; skidders 
and rollers, $9.45; handymen $9.45 to $10.63, 
mechanics $9.73 to $11.75; tractor drivers, 
truck drivers $9.38 to $11.75; river drivers 
$9.80 and $10.16, saw filers $9.38 to $10.63; 
raftsmen, inland waters logmen $10.39; 
storage ground logmen $9.80. The rates for 
cutting pulpwood and fuelwood are increased 
by from 59 cents to $1.90 per cord. The 
provision regarding payment for walking 
distance has been changed; piece cutters who 
walk to work in excess of 14 miles from 
camp to start of strip shall be paid for 
walking time for pulpwood cut on such strip 





A displacement wage, equivalent to 
one week’s pay for each full year of 


continuous service, is provided for 
permanent employees whose _ services 
are no longer required because of 


technological changes, in the agreement 
between Courtaulds (Canada) Limited 
and the Textile Workers’ Union of 
America, summarized below. 





at the rate of 15 cents per cord if the dis- 
tance is from 14 to 2 miles, 40 cents if it is 
ever 2 but not more than 24 miles, 65 cents 
if it is over 24 but not more than 3 miles, 
and 90 cents per cord if it is over 3 but not 
more than 34 miles. The cutting bonus has 
been increased from 55 to 66 cents per cord 
for rough wood and from 75 to 99 cents per 
cord for peeled wood; however, in order to 
qualify for the peeled wood cutting bonus 
a man must now cut and pile 50 cords of 
peeled pulpwood in one continuous period of 
employment in any one camp instead of 37, 
as previously. The rates for loading and 


hauling and changing sleighs at spotting 
erounds, or where unloading is done by 


mechanical means, are increased and now 
range from $1.08 per cord for peeled wood 
and $1.20 for rough wood for haul up to 
one-quarter mile, up to $3.54 per cord for 
peeled wood and $4.26 for rough wood for 
haul of 5 miles. The above rates include an 
increase of 7 per cent over the 1950 rates, 
granted by the majority of the signatory 
companies, effective April 1, 1951. 


Mining 
Metal Mining 


N.W.T.—THE 
AND SMELTING COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LIMITED, AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION oF MINE, MILL AND 
SMELTER WORKERS, LOCAL 802. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 16, 
1951, to June 15, 1952, and thereafter, 
subject to 2 months’ notice. This agreement 
is similar to the one previously in effect 
(L.G., Oct., 1950, p. 1672) with the following 
changes :— 

Paid holidays: the number of paid 
statutory holidays is increased from 3 to 6. 

Wage rates are 20 cents per hour higher 
than the rates provided in the previous 
agreement. 


Board and lodging: employees shall reim- 
burse the company for the actual cost of 
board and lodging up to a maximum of $3.45 
per day. The previous agreement did not 
stipulate a maximum charge. 


YELLOWKNIFE, CONSOLIDATED 


MINING 
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Manufacturing 
Fur and Leather Products 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Furriers’ GUILD OF 
CANADA, MANITOBA DIVISION, AND THE 


INTERNATIONAL FUR AND LEATHER 
WorKeErS UNION oF U.S.A. AND CANADA, 
LocAL 91. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1951, to May. 31, 1953, and for a further 
period of one year unless 2 months’ notice 
is given. If the Dominion Government cost- 
of-living index as announced on or about 
May 1, 1952, shows an increase or a decrease 
of 5 full points over the index as announced 
on or about May 1, 1951, the parties agree 
to re-open negotiations for a wage adjust- 
ment. 

Union security: each employer will main- 
tain a closed shop during the term of the 
agreement. All additional help will be 
employed through the union. If the latter 
is unable to furnish the required help within 
2 days, the employer may otherwise engage 
new help but any new employee so engaged 
must become a member of the union. Unless 
there are no union members with some 
degree of skill available, no firm shall engage, 
during one year, more than 2 new apprentices 
for every 12 workers (excluding apprentices) 
already employed in the shop. 

Check-off: the employers shall deduct from 
the pay of each employee covered by the 
agreement all union fees, dues and _ assess- 
ments and remit same to the union. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of 8 hours on any 


regular working day and for work on 
Saturdays. Kmployees with 4 or more 
months’ service with one firm will be 


granted 8 specified paid holidays, payment 
to be computed on the basis of 2 hours’ pay 
for each day worked in that week. Any 
work on such holidays will be paid for at 
the rate of double time and one-half. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
service one week, after 3 years’ service 2 
weeks (the latter provision is a new one). 
Employees with less than one year’s but 
more than one month’s service will receive 
vacation pay during vacation week on a 
pro rata basis. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: head cutters 
$58, cutters $45 and $50, trimmers $36, 
blockers $26 to $35, operators $26 to $45, 
finishers $33 and $40, helper in finishing 
department with one year’s experience $30; 
commencing with the first full week in June, 
1951. all employees will receive an increase 
of $4 per week. Apprentices, starting rate 
$20, after 3 months $22.50, after 6 months 
$25, after 9 months $27.50. 

The welfare fund shall be continued with 
the employers contributing 2 per cent of 
the total earnings of all their employees 
covered by the agreement (previously they 
contributed 2 per cent of total earnings of 
only those employees who were subscribers 
to the fund) and deducting $1.75 per month 
from the pay of single subscriber-employees 
and $4 per month from the pay of every 
married subscriber-employee. These sums 
shall be remitted monthly to the Furriers’ 
Welfare Fund. The fund is administered 
by a joint committee of employers and 
employees and covers medical and hospital- 
ization services and sick benefits. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


CoRNWALL, ONT.—CouURTAULDS (CANADA) 
LIMITED AND TEXTILE WORKERS’ UNION 
oF AMERICA, LOCAL 779. 

Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
1951, to June 30, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security and check-off: the agree- 
ment provides for a union shop. The com- 
pany agrees to deduct monthly union dues 
and initiation fees from the pay of all 
employees who so authorize and remit same 
to the union. 

Hours: day work—84 per day Monday 
through Thursday, 8 on Friday, a 42-hour 
week; shift work—8 per day for an average 
week of 42 hours as per schedule presently 
in effect; 2-shift operations for girls—morn- 
ing shift 85 hours Monday through Friday, 
a 423-hour week, afternoon shift 84 hours 
Monday through Thursday, 74 on Friday, 
a 414-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of above daily hours, 
for all work on Saturdays performed by 
day workers and boys and for shift work 
between 3 p.m. Saturday and 7 a.m. Sunday; 
double time for work on Sunday and double 
time and one-half for work on 8 (previously 
7) specified paid holidays. All shift workers 
will be granted a 40-minute (in the new 
plant a 50-minute) lunch period with pay. 


Rest periods: all employees will be 
granted two 10-minute rest periods, one 
before lunch and one after lunch. 


Vacations with pay: the company will 
shut down its plant during the 2-week 
period immediately preceding Civie Holiday. 
Employees will be granted vacation pay on 
the following basis: after one year’s service, 
one week’s pay, with an additional day’s 
pay for each completed year’s service after 
the first year until an employee has com- 
pleted 5 years’ service, when he will receive 
2 weeks’ pay; those with 20 years’ service 
will receive 3 weeks’ pay; employees with 
more than 3 months’ but less than one year’s 
service will be given one-half day’s pay for 
each full month’s service. 


Basic hourly wage rates for certain 
classes: viscose department—senior press 
operator, churn control $1.20; soda prepara- 
tion $1.19; press operator $1.17; oxide 
preparation, dialyser operator $1.15; mixer 
control $1.14, dialyzers, light operator, 
mercerizing $1.12; crumb pit $1.11; pulp 
gauging $1.10; pulp transfer, crumbs $1.09: 
rag wash $1.07; viscose carts and cleaning 
$1.01; textile spinning department—jet stall, 
acid corrections $1.22; box spindleman $1.17 
and $1.19; box lids and rings, strobascope, 
bracket man $1.17; filter man, guide man, 
speed-pumps $1.14; cake man, acid tempera- 
ture $1.12; machine washer spinner, spinner 
doffer $1.09; filter boy 80 cents; jet room 
girl, filter wrapping girl 75 and 79 cents: 
cake wrapping department—stockinette man 
$1; truckers (boys), spare boys 80 cents: 
booker 79 cents; cake wrappers, Sweeper 75 
cents; engineering department—leadburners 
$1.80, tradesmen $1.38 and $1.39; engineers, 
2nd class $1.44, 3rd class $1.24, 4th class 
$1.15; improvers, lead moulder, funnel setter 
$1.15; helpers $1.07 and $1.09; switchboard 
operators, condensate men $1.09; stator 
winders girls 75 cents; girls’ rates—starting 
57 cents, after 2 months 60 cents, after 4 
months or on reaching 70 per cent of work 
quota 63 cents, on reaching 100 per cent of 


work quota 75 cents; boys’ rates—starting 62 
cents, after 2, 4, 7 and 12 months 65, 70, 75 
and 80 cents, respectively. The above rates 
are, with a few exceptions, 7 cents per hour 
higher than the previous rates. 

Cost-of-living bonus: the company will 
continue to pay the cost-of-living bonus which 
was first agreed upon in February, 1948, 
amounting as a whole to 25 cents per week 
per employee for every one point increase 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost- 
of-living index over 134:6. The total bonus 
payment is divided between the two main 
classes of employees as follows: adult male 
employees and married boys under 21 years 
of age receive 30 cents and women and boys 
15 cents per week for every one point in- 
crease in the index over 134-6. However, 
out of this bonus, 10 cents per hour ($4.40 
per week) in the case of male employees and 
5 cents per hour in the case of women and 
boys have already been incorporated in the 
above wage rates. The bonus is adjusted 
quarterly. 


Pensions: the company agrees to pay 
pensions to those male employees who, on 
September 2, 1950, were 60 years of age or 
who will be 60 years of age before January 
1, 1952. In the case of male employees 68 
years of age or older, retirement shall be 
automatic unless they are granted permis- 
sion by a joint union-management committee 
to continue at work. The pension will be at 
the rate of $2 per month for each year of 
service from age 35 onwards, with a minimum 
of $30 and a maximum of $60 per month. 
To be eligible, an employee must have 15 
years of service at the date of his retire- 
ment. A male employee with 15 years of 
service may retire at the age of 62 and the 
company will pay him a pension of $1.50 per 
month for each year of service, with a 
minimum of $22.50 and a maximum of $45. 


Insurance benefits provided by the company 
include life insurance and accident and 
health insurance for employees only and hos- 
pitalization, physicians’ attendance and sur- 
gical expense benefits for employees and 
their dependents. 


Technological displacement: permanent 
employees whose services are no _ longer 
required as a result of a change in plant or 
equipment or a change in a process or 
method of operation will be paid a displace- 
ment wage equivalent to one week’s pay for 
each full year of continuous service. 


Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the safety and 
health of employees. 


Metal Products 


HAMILTON, OnT.—AEROVOX CANADA LIMITED 
AND UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND 
MACHINE WorRKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
520. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 9, 
1951, to May 8, 1952, and for a further 
period of one year, subject to notice. 


Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
initiation fees and monthly union dues from 
the pay of all employees who so authorize. 
The authorization may be cancelled only 
within a 10-day period immediately prior 
to the anniversary date of the agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days a week, a 40- 
hour week. Overtime: time and _ one-half 
for work in excess of 8 hours in any one 


day and for work on Saturdays and Sundays 
or, in the case of a continuous shift, on the 
sixth or seventh consecutive day; double 
time and one-half for work on 8 specified 
paid holidays. The rate of pay for the 
holidays will be $7 for female employees and 
$10.50 for male employees. 

Rest and wash-up periods: employees will 
be given a rest period of 15 minutes in the 
morning and 10 minutes in the afternoon. 
In addition, they will be allowed 5 minutes 
to wash before lunch and before leaving for 
home. 

Vacations with pay: after 3 months’ 
service, one week; after 4 years’ service, 2 
weeks; and after 15 years’ service, 3 weeks, 
with pay equivalent to 2, 4 and 6 per cent, 
respectively, of the employees’ earnings 
during the preceding year. 

Hourly wage rates are increased by 11 
eents for incentive workers and by 16 cents 
for day workers; of these increases, 8 cents 
per hour for incentive workers and 12 cents 
per hour for day workers are retroactive to 
February 15, 1951. An additional 5 cents 
per hour will be paid all employees effective 
November 9, 1951. An incentive system 
which has been mutually agreed upon will 
be introduced during the life of the agree- 
ment with a base rate of 70 cents an hour 
for female employees and of $1.10 an hour 
for male employees. The system introduced 
will provide that an average operator work- 
ing under average incentive conditions and 
effort will earn a minimum of 120 per cent 
of the base rate. The following are basic 
hourly wage rates (the starting rate and 
the rate after 18 months, respectively, in 
the automatic progression scale), exclusive 
of wage increases granted under the terms 
of the agreement: females 63 and 74 cents; 
males—electricians, machinists, supervisors 
$1.10 and $1.40; supervisors, maintenance 
set-up men, paste room operator $1 and 
$1.25; impregnating room operators, form- 
ing room operators, moulders, ageing racks 
95 cents and $1.15; impregnating and paste 
room helpers, electrical apprentice, watch- 
man, general handyman, foil slitting 85 cents 
and $1.05; janitors, stockroom, shipping room 
80 cents and $1; youths 75 and 90 cents. 
Wihere employees are on the same job and 
have completed their normal wage progres- 
sion period, they will receive equal pay for 
equal work. 

Off-shift differential: 6 cents per hour for 
the first and 8 cents per hour for the second 
off-shift. 

Seniority shall be the governing factor in 
dealing with transfers, promotions, demo- 
tions, upgradings, lay-offs and rehiring after 
lay-off, provided the employees concerned 
have relatively equal ability and qualifica- 
tions to do the available work. Shop 
stewards and union officers with 18 or more 
months of seniority will be retained in the 
event of a lay-off so long as there is work 
which they are willing and able to do. 

Group insurance: the company agrees to 
maintain its group life imsurance and _ to 
pay its contribution on the same basis as 
before. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 
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WINNIPEG, MAN.—MANITOBA BRIDGE AND 
ENGINEERING WorKS LIMITED AND 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 


Loca 4087. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1951,’ to March 31, 1952, and thereafter, 
subject to notice. This agreement is similar 
to the one between The Manitoba Bridge 
and Jron Works Limited and the union, 
summarized in the LABoUR GAZETTE, Nov., 
1949, p. 1418, with the following differences: 

Hours are now 8% per day 5 days a week, 
a 423-hour week. 

Holidays: this agreement provides for 8 
paid and 2 non-paid holidays. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
machine shop—special mechanics and_ tool- 
makers $1.45 to $1.54, machinists $1.20 to 
$1.45, machine shop fitters $1.15 to $1.40; 
pattern shop—pattern makers $1.30 to $1.45; 
foundry—floor mouider $1.30 to $1.45, bench 
moulder $1.03 to $1.36, core maker $1.29 to 
$1.45, chippers and sandblasters $1.13 to 
$1.18; plate shop—first class developer and 
seratch layerout $1.41 to $1.50, second class 
layerout $1.30 to $1.40, welders $1.10 to 
$1.40, helpers $1.03 to $1.18; machine oper- 
ators $1.14 to $1.29; forge shop—blacksmith 
$1.30 to $1.45, hammer operator $1.07 to 
$1.18, hydraulic press man $1.22 to $1.45, 
helpers $1.03 to $1.15; shearman, heaters 
31.03 to $1.15; general—truck drivers $47.55 
to $52.89 per week; tractor operators $1.05 
to $1.13, electricians $1.17 to $1.45, firemen 
$1.03 to $1.13, crane operators $1.15 to $1.27; 
bolt shop—tong header (and _ piecework) 
$1.02 to $1.18, heaters 80 to 97 cents, nut 
making (and piecework) $1.02 to $1.18, 
special threaders $1.02 to $1.08, regular 
threaders (cut thread and piecework) 74 to 
81 cents, boys’ starting rate, 16 to 17 years 
of age 72 cents, 17 to 18 years of age 77 
cents, girls’ starting rate 72 cents; labourers 
and inexperienced helpers in all depart- 
ments, except bolt shop—$1.01 (minimum); 
improvers 90 cents (minimum), learners 
under 18 years 70 cents, when age of 19 
years is reached 85 cents (minimum); 
messengers, apprentices 50 cents (minimum). 





VANCOUVER, B.C—CrErTAIN AUTOMOBILE 
DEALERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF MACHINISTS, LopcgEe 1857 
(THE B.C. Auto Workers). 


Agreements to be in effect from April 1, 
1951, to March 31, 1952, and _ thereafter, 
subject to 2 months’ notice. 


Union security: agreements contain a main- 
tenance of membership clause and provide 
for a compulsory check-off of monthly union 
dues from the pay of all eligible employees 
(modified Rand.» Formula). When hiring 
help, the companies agree to give preferential 
treatment to union members. 


Hours: for tradesmen, trade improvers 
lubrication men, ete—8 per day Monday 
through Friday, a 40-hour week: for sales- 
men, employees in the parts department and 
a few others—8 per day 54 days per week, 
a 44-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for the first 4 hours of overtime in any one 
day and double time thereafter and, with 
certain specified exceptions, for 
Sundays and on 9 specified paid holidays. 
Tradesmen, trade improvers, etc. will be 
paid a stipulated rate for 4 hours’ work on 
Saturday mornings and their overtime pay 
is to be based on such rate. Overtime will 
be on a voluntary basis and no employee 
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work on 


shall work more than 8 hours overtime in 
any one week except under extenuating 
circumstances. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s con- 
tinuous service, 2 weeks with pay, computed 
on the basis of a 44-hour week. 

Weekly wage rates (with Saturday morn- 
ing rates in parenthesis, where applicable): 
journeymen mechanics, machinists, body and 
repair men, radiator men, battery men, 
trimmers, painters, electricians, vulcanizers, 
welders $60 ($6.50); journeymen leading 
hands and charge hands $4 and $8 per week 
(40 and 80 cents), respectively, over base 
weekly rate; trade improvers, first 12 months 
$36 ($3.90), third 6 months 65 per cent of 
journeymen’s rate with an increase of 5 per 
cent every 6 months until 90 per cent of 
journeymen’s rate is reached in eighth 6 
months; lubrication men, first 4 months $44 
($4.80), thereafter $49.60 ($5.20); washers, 
simonizers, upholstery cleaners, general 
helpers, first month $39.20 ($4.25), there- 
after $43 ($4.60); janitors $42.50, heating 
engineers $53.10, runners and car jockeys 
$33.25; service salesmen $66.50, assistants $45 
te $57.50. Parts department—group leaders 
$61.50, partsmen $51 and $56.50, pick-up 
drivers $34 to $46, minors $30 to $34. 
Improvers may be employed in the ratio of 
one improver to every 5 journeymen and 
minors in the ratio of one minor to each 5 
men employed in the stock department. 

Off-shift differential: work on a _ second 
shift shall be paid for at one-eighth more 
than work on the regular shift. 

Clothing: the companies will supply pro- 
tective clothing to all employees whose duties 
entail work injurious to their clothing. All 
employees earning less than $100 per month 
will be supplied by the companies free of 
charge with uniforms and coveralls. Other 
employees will be charged 50 per cent of 
the cost of one suit of clean coveralls, 
supplied to the men each week. 


Out-of-town jobs: on jobs outside the city 
limits the employers will pay all travelling, 
hotel and meal expenses and also pay for 
all travelling time up to a maximum of 8 
hours in 24. Employees will be paid a 
premium of 25 cents per hour for all time 
actually spent on the job. 

The companies agree to institute an 
approved medical care plan and bear one- 
half the monthly cost of such plan. 

Sick leave: up to 6 days’ sick leave with 
full pay will be granted in any one year to 
employees of the parts department and _ to 
service salesmen. Additional sick leave will 
be at the discretion of the companies. 

Seniority will apply in cases of lay-offs, 
re-employment and promotions, subject to 
merit and ability of the employees concerned. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Construction 


VANCOUVER AND NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C— 
THE GENERAL CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION 
OF VANCOUVER, B.C. AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS OF AMERICA, LOCALS 542 AND 
12514 


Agreement, entered into April 2, 19512" 0 
be in effect until March 31, 1952, or until 
a further agreement is signed; it may be 
continued from year to year, subject to 
notice. This agreement is similar to the one 


previously in effect (L.G., Dec., 1950, p. 2064) 
with the following changes and additions:— 

Wage rates for journeymen carpenters are 
increased by 32 cents per hour, effective 
July 3, 1951, bringing them up to $2. 

Out-of-town allowance: a provision has 
been added that carpenters on out-of-town 
jobs shall not be charged over $2 per day 
for accommodation where a camp is main- 
tained; where no camp is provided car- 
penters shall be allowed $2 per day, in 
addition to wages, towards out-of-town 
expenses. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—THE GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATION AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF OPERATING ENGINEERS. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1951, to March 31, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: agreement provides for a 
union shop with preferential hiring of union 
members. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Any time required for 
servicing, steaming up or shutting down 
before or after a shift sall be paid for at 
the regular rate. Overtime: double time for 
work in excess of 8 hours until a break of 
8 hours occurs and for work on Saturdays, 
Sundays and on 8 specified holidays. No 
work is to be done on Labour Day. On 
jobs outside a radius of 25 miles from the 
Vancouver city hall, or on jobs where camps 
are maintained, 44 hours a week may be 
worked at straight time. When working 
with sections of the construction industry, 
other than building construction, an operat- 
ing engineer will be paid the extra overtime 
rate which is usually paid by that section. 
Additional shifts, when required and con- 
tinued for at least 3 consecutive nights, will 
be paid at 8 hours’ pay for 74 hours’ work. 

Vacation pay will be provided as required 
by provincial law. 

Hourly wage rates are increased by from 
15 to 20 cents effective April 1, 1951, with 
an additional increase effective July 3, 1951, 
making the rates for these two dates respec- 
tively as follows: operating engineers not 
otherwise specified $1.88 and $1.93; on 
building and construction work—cranes and 
derricks of all types (gas, diesel, steam, 
electric) $2 and $2.12; tower hoists and 
snubbers $1.85 to $1.88 and $1.90 to $2.05; 
compressors, concrete mixers $1.83 and $1.88; 
firemen and oilers $1.57 and $1.62. The 
following classifications will be paid the 
following rates until a separate agreement 
is concluded covering these categories: clam 
and orange peel, aerial cable ways, power 
shovels, draglines back hoes $2 and $2.05; 
bulldozers, tractors, letourneaus, carryalls, 
heavy duty mechanics $1.88 and $1.93. 

Out-of-town jobs: workmen on out-of- town 
jobs will receive transportation to and from 
the job. Meals and travelling time up to 
8 hours when travelling during working 
hours, including Saturdays, Sundays and legal 
holidays, will be paid for. Return trans- 
portation and travelling time will not be 
paid if an employee quits or is discharged 
for cause if he has been on the job less than 
60 days. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Trade 


VANCOUVER, B.C—Gorpon AND BELYEA 
LIMITED AND THE RETAIL, WHOLESALE 
AND DEPARTMENT STORE UNION, LOCAL 
Dove 

Agreement to be in effect from December 
17, 1950, to December 16, 1952, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to 60 days’ 
notice. Hither party may reopen negotia- 
tions on the question of wages by giving 
notice to the other party during the 5-day 
period ending October 16, 1951; if agree- 

ment is not reached by December 16, 1951, 

the issue will be referred to arbitration. 

Union security and check-off: the agree- 
ment provides for a union shop. The com- 
pany agrees to check off monthly union dues 
and initiation fees in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 8 of the “Industrial 

Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1947”. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 

a 40-hour week, except for females employed 

in the office whose hours are 73 per day 

Monday through Friday, a 374-hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for the first 4 

hours after the regular shift, double time 

thereafter and for work on Sundays and ail 
statutory holidays as specified by the pro- 
vincial government. Permanent employees 
shall be entitled to all such holidays without 

a deduction of pay. Double time will also 

be paid for work in excess of 4 consecutive 

hours without a meal period. 


Rest periods: employees will be granted 
rest periods of 15 minutes during the course 
of each 3 or more hours of employment. 

Vacations with pay: employees hired before 
November 30 in any year will be granted 2 
weeks in the succeeding year and_ those 
hired after November 30 up until February 
28, one week. 

Monthly wage rates: oftice—male, clerical 
class 1 $125, class 2 $155 and $165, class 3 
$197.50, class 4 $220; female, clerical, class 
1 $125, class 2 $155, class 3 $165; typists 
$145; stenographers, juniors $150. seniors 
$170; billing machine operators, bookkeeping 
machine operators $160; switchboard oper- 


ators, comptometer operators $175; ware- 
house—warehousemen, packers $177.50; 
senior order fillers $182.50; counter sales- 


men, part time $182.50, full time $197.50; 
stockkeeper $190; checkers, shipping clerks, 
receiving clerks $197.50; first aid attendants 
$10 plus regular wages. Beginners or 
learners may be started at $30 less than 
the above rates with increases of $10 per 
month at the end of each 3-month period 
until maximum rate is reached. 

Paid sick leave: employees with 6 months’ 
continuous service will be allowed 2 weeks 
during the first year of employment, those 
with one year’s service or more will be 
entitled to an additional day for every addi- 


fional year of service. It shall not be 
accumulative from year to year. 
Seniority: the Company will keep 2 


seniority lists, one for the warehouse and 
one for the office staff. All other things 
being equal within the 2 units, length of 
continuous service shall be the determining 
factor governing promotions, lay-offs and 
rehiring after lay-off. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement and the amend- 
ment of twelve others. In addition to 
those summarized below, they include: the 
amendment of the agreement for iron oxide 
miners at Red Miull, published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette issue of August 4; 
the amendment of the agreement for the 
sheet metal fabricating industry at Mont- 
real, in the issue of August 11; and the 
amendment of the agreement for barbers 
and hairdressers at Sherbrooke, gazetted 
August 18. 

Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for longshoremen (ocean), for the 
building trades and for truck drivers at 
Quebec, for barbers and hairdressers at St. 
John and Iberville, and for the building 
trades at Chicoutimi were gazetted July 28; 
requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for retail stores and for the building 
trades at Chicoutimi, for bakers and 
bakery salesmen at Quebec, for the building 
trades at St. Jér6me, in the counties of 
Drummond, Arthabaska and Nicolet, at 
Montreal, and at Hull, and a request for 
a new agreement for the sash and door 
industry at Quebec were all gazetted 
August 11. A request for the amendment 
of the agreement for jewellers and clock- 
makers in certain counties of the province 
was gazetted August 18. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and _ others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties to certain agreements. 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act pro- 
vides that where a collective agreement has been 
entered into by an organization of employees and 
one or more employers or associations of employers, 
either side may apply to the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to have the terms of the agreement 
which concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain district 
on all employers and employees in the trade or in- 
dustry covered by the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and 30 days are allowed for 
the filmg of objections, after which an Order in 
Council may be passed granting the appleation, 
with or without changes as considered advisable 
by the Minister. 'The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. Each 
agreement is administered and enforced by a joint 
committee of the parties. References to the sum- 
mary of this Act and to amendments to it are 
given in the Lasour Gazerre, January, 1949, page 65. 
Proceedings under this Act and earlier legislation 
have been noted in the Lasour Gazerre monthly 
since June, 1934. 
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Manufacturing 


Fur and Leather Products 


RETAIL Fur INpustry, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated August 8, 
and gazetted August 18, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1947, -p. 1174; Sept.,. 1948, .p..°992; 
Sept., 1949, p. 1115; Nov., 1950, p. 1903, and 
previous issues). This amendment to be in 
effect on September 1, 1951. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: cutters $1.52 
and $1.80 per hour; male finishers $1.12 and 
$1.34, operators $1.18 and $1.50, blockers 90 
cents and $1.18; female operators and 
finishers 90 cents and $1.12, female coat 
closers $1.12, lining makers (cutting and 
sewing) $1.05, female lining cutters $1, 
female lining sewers 88 cents, finishing fore- 
ladies and female finishers who distribute 
work $1.18; apprentices (male and female) 
from 43 cents in first 6 months to 68 cents 
in fifth 6 months; apprentice cutters from 
90 cents in first 6 months to $1.40 during 
sixth 6 months. (The above rates are from 
5 to 16 cents per hour higher than the rates 
previously in effect.) 


Textiles and Clothing 


Dress MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated July 12, and 
gazetted July 28, extends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., May, 1949, 
p. 604; Jan., 1950, p. 77; May, 1951, p. 690, 
and previous issues) to October 31, 1951. 
Another amendment to this agreement was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette of 
May 26, 1951. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


UNCORRUGATED PAPER Box INDUSTRY, 


QUEBEC DISTRICT. 


An Order in Council, dated July 19, and 
gazetted July 28, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between “L’ Association 
patronale du Commerce de Québec, inc.”, 
paper box and paper bag manufacturers 
division and “Le Syndicat catholique des 
Employés des Industries de la Boite de 
Carton et du Sae de Papier de Québec, inc.” 
Agreement to be in effect from July 28, 
1951, to April 1, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

The terms of this agreement are similar 
to those which were previously in effect and 
summarized in the LAsour GAZETTE of 
November, 1948, p. 1245, and subsequently 
amended (L.G., Oct., 1949, p. 1247; July, 
1950, p. 1051) with the following exceptions: 


Hours for stationary enginemen and fire- 
men remain unchanged at 60 per week; all 
other employees 48 hours per week (a reduc- 
tion of 2 hours). 


Minimum hourly wage rates to be in effect 
from the first complete week of May, 1951: 
female employees—minimum wage rates are 
increased by from 4 cents to 6 cents per 
hour and vary from 51 cents for folders and 
packers to 60 cents for first class hand 
workers; the basic wage scale (formerly 


indicated as other help not classified in 
the wage schedule) is now from 38 cents 
per hour in the first 3 months to 48 cents 
in the fourth 3 months instead of 38 cents 
per hour in the first 6 months to 46 cents 
in the fourth 3 months as previously in 
effect. Male employees—minimum rates are 
increased by from 38 cents to 11 cents per 
hour and vary from 70 cents for stripper to 
$1.01 for die maker; basic wage rates for 
employees eighteen years and over are from 
4 to 5 cents per hour higher and are as 
follows: from 52 cents per hour in the first 
3 months to 67 cents in fourth 3 months. 
New classifications are added to the wage 
schedule as follows: platen press operator 84 
cents per hour, platen press feeder 73 cents, 
assistant-shipper 71 cents, night watchman 67 
cents; a new basic wage scale for employees 
under eighteen years ranges from 43 cents 
per hour in first 3 months to 52 cents in 
fourth 38 months. Night shift employees 
receive 15 per cent in excess of regular rates 
(previously 20 per cent). 

Wages, labour and apprenticeship condi- 
tions of employees of the printing trades 
working in establishments governed by this 
agreement are governed by the agreement 
relating to the printing trades in the Quebec 
District (L.G.,:April, 1951, p. 544), with the 
exception of the duration of working hours 
which shall be 48 hours per week. 


CorRUGATED PAPER Box INpDustTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated August 1, 
and gazetted August 11, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1949, p. 987, Dec., p. 1558; Feb., 1950, 
p. 209, June, p. 873; July, 1951, p. 976, and 
previous issues) by the addition of “L’Union 
des Travailleurs du Carton et Papier 
fagonnés (CTCC)” as contracting party of 
the second part. 


Metal Products 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND ‘BRONZE WORKERS, 
MONTREAL, THREE RIVERS AND SHER- 
BROOKE DISTRICTS. 


An Order in Council, dated July 19, and 
gazetted July 28, amends the _ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Feb., 1951, p. 233, June, p. 827, Aug., p. 1107). 

Minimum hourly wage rates in zone I 
(Montreal District): in accordance with a 
cost-of-living wage adjustment previously pro- 
vided for (L.G., Feb., 1951, p. 233) minimum 
hourly rates are increased by 3 cents per 
hour (mdexs186-Gcat) April 1, 1951, for the 
city of Montreal) and are now as follows: 
mechanics, erectors $1.31 per hour; fitters, 
blacksmiths $1.18; helpers (shop or field) 
$1.06. The above rates shall be reduced on 
a percentage basis each time the cost-of- 
living index recedes 5 points. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, SOREL. 


An Order in Council, dated July 25, and 
gazetted August 4, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
April, 1947, p. 544, Dec., p. 1804; Jan.-Feb., 
1948, p. 51; Jan., 1950, p. 78, Oct., p. 1679, 
Nov., p. 1905, Dec., p. 2067, and previous 
issues). 


Minimum hourly wage rates for certain 
classifications: bricklayer, plasterer, mason 
and cement finisher $1.50 in zone I, $1.40 
in zone II (as formerly in effect), carpenter- 
joiner (including screen setter, wood or 
metal window, window-frame and steel parti- 
tion setter), journeyman electrician, tin- 
smith-roofer, journeyman plumber and pipe 
mechanic, junior journeyman (plumber, ete.) 
second 6 months $1.25 in zone I, $1.15 in 
zone II; carpenter-joiner and painter work- 
ing for a door and window manufacturer, 
painter and paper hanger, junior journey- 
man (plumber, etc.) first 6 months, tile 
layer $1.15 in zone I, $1.05 in zone II; 
boiler fireman, landscape worker, hod carrier 
(zone I only), $1 in zone I, 90 cents in 
zone II; electrician (contractor, personal 
services), plumber and pipe mechanic (con- 
tractor, personal services) $1.75 in zone I, 
$1.25 in zone II; common labourer 90 cents 
in zone I, 80 cents in zone II, reinforcing 
steel erector $1.10 in zone I; helper orna- 
mental iron worker 95 cents in zone I, 85 
cents in zone II; watchman (72 hours per 
week) 70 cents in zone I, 60 cents in zone 
II; minimum rates for certain other classi- 
fications remain unchanged. (The rates 
shown above represent an increase of 10 
cents per hour in zone I with the exception 
of those rates for contractors—personal 
services whose rates are 50 cents per hour 
higher; in zone II increases range from 5 
cents to 25 cents per hour.) Apprentices’ 
rates in zone II are increased by 10 cents 
per hour. New classifications are added to 
the wage schedule for both zones and other 
new rates for certain existing classifications 
(previous rates for zone I only) are added 
to wage schedule covering zone II as 
follows: electrician (lineman), lather (wood 
or metal), linoleum layer $1.15 in zone TI, 
$1.05 in zone II; water carrier 75 cents in 
zone I, 65 cents in zone II; floor polisher, 
welder $1.25 in zone I, $1.15 in zone II; 
material checker and timekeeper $40 per 
week in zone I, $35 in zone II; bulldozer 
operator, joint pointer, cement vibrator oper- 
ator $1.15 in zone II; blacksmith (construc- 
tion) $1.05 in zone II; hod carrier 90 cents 
in zone II; reinforcing steel erector $1 in 
zone 11. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Water Transport 


LONGSHOREMEN 
MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated July 25, and 
gazetted August 11, amends the previous 
Order in Counci] for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1949, p. 1117). In this amendment 
certain firms are added to and other firms 
deleted from the list of contracting parties 
of the first part. 


Any work performed on a Monday follow- 
ing a Sunday on which certain specified 
holidays may fall, if such Monday is declared 
a holiday by the Federal government, is 
payable at double time. 


Minimum wage rates are increased by 
from 15 cents to 23 cents per hour and are 
now as follows: $1.55 per hour for day work 
and $2.33 per hour for evening and _ night 
work; $1.90 per hour for day work and $2.85 
per hour for evening and night work on 
ammonium nitrate fertilizer and for handling 


(OcEAN NAVIGATION), 
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any other hazardous cargo under special con- 
ditions; $1.70 per hour for day work and 
$2.55 for evening and night work on certain 
other specified cargoes. ; 

Other provisions included in this amend- 
ment provide double time for handling 
cargoes in any hatch submerged in water 
and a minimum of one hour’s pay for men 
ordered out to work at 1 p.m. if no work is 
available, except under adverse weather 
conditions. 


SHIPLINERS (OCEAN NAVIGATION), MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated July 25, and 
zazetted August 11, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1949>"p)-1117).. “The listlot eontract- 
ing parties of the first part is amended by 
the addition to or deletion of certain ship- 
ping firms. 

Any work performed on a Monday follow- 
ing a Sunday on which certain specified 
holidays occur, if such Monday is proclaimed 
a holiday by the Federal government, is 
payable at double time. 


Minimum wage rates are increased by 
from 15 cents to 23 cents per hour and are 
now as follows: $1.55 per hour for day work 
and $2.33 for evening and night work; $1.65 
for day work and $2.48 for evening and night 
work in holds of steamers in which bulk 
sulphur or bulk fertilizer has been stored 
and where the old wood is being used; $1.90 
for day work and $2.85 for evening or night 
work on ships where ammonium nitrate 
fertilizer is being or has been loaded, and 


for handling any other hazardous cargo 
under special conditions; $1.70 per hour for 
day work and $2.55 for evening and night 
work cleaning holds in which certain other 
cargoes, specified in the agreement, have 
been stored. 


Men called to work at 1 p.m. are entitled 
to a minimum of one hour’s pay if no work 
is available, except under adverse weather 
conditions. 

CHECKERS AND. COOPERS (OCEAN NAVIGA- 
TION), MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated July 25, and 
gazetted August 11, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Sept., 1949, p. 1117). In this amendment 
certain firms are added to and other firms 
deleted from the list of contracting parties 
of the first part. 

Any work performed on a Monday follow- 
ing a Sunday on which certain specified 
holidays occur, if such Monday is declared 
a holiday by the Federal government, is 
payable at double time. 


Minimum wage rates are increased from 
$1.30 to $1.45 per hour for day work and 
from $1.95 to $2.18 for evening and night 
work. New rates are added as follows: $1.80 
per hour for day work and $2.70 for night 
work for working on board or at ship’s side 
where ammonium nitrate fertilizer is being 
or has been loaded or in the case of any 
other hazardous cargo subject to special 
conditions. 





Fair Wages Conditions 


In Dominion Government Contracts 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring that 
all government contracts contain provisions 
to secure the payment of wages generally 
accepted as current in each trade for com- 
petent workmen in the district where the 
work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and those 
which apply to contracts for the manufac- 
ture of various classes of government supplies 
and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain: from 


the Department of Labour schedules setting 
forth the current wage rates for the different 
classifications of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the department concerned in the 
terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current in 
the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour GAzerTE for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded During July 
(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During the month of July the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared 182 fair wages 
schedules for inclusion in building and con- 
struction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of. the 
Government of Canada in different parts 
of the Dominion. 
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During the same period a total of 162 
construction contracts was awarded by 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 


The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legis- 
lation, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 


time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour,’ and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “minimum 
rates only” and that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be considered as exempting 
contractors and subcontractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance 
where, during the continuance of the 
work, such higher rates are fixed by pro- 
vincial legislation, by agreements between 
employers and employees in the district 
or by changes in prevailing rates.” 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplhes and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Aggregate 

Department contracts amount 
Poste Ofiicexa sna sateen 3 10 $34,314.92 
Parlic, Wor lec stems ees 2 22,093.00 


(3) Arrears of Wages 


During the month of July the sum of 
$448.01 was collected from one employer 
who had failed to pay the wages required 


by the labour conditions attached to his 
contract. This amount was distributed to 
the 11 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded—July 


(The labour conditions of the contracts 
marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 


and hours of labour not in excess of 8 per 
day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any ques- 
tion which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Summerside P E I: Ashfield Bros, instal- 
lation of storm sewer system. Greenwood 
N S: L. G Rawding,* landscaping. Halifax 
N S: R J Frosst & Co,* exterior painting. 
Chatham N B: North Shore Construction 
Ltd, hardsurfacing of roads & streets. 
Moncton N B: Stewart Butler,* exterior 
painting. Boivin P Q: Le Service Paysa- 
giste Enrg,* landscaping. Lauzon P Q: 
P E Poitras, exterior painting. St George 
de Beauce West P Q: Ernest Verret,* 
exterior painting. Ajax Ont: Philbrico 
Jointless Firebrick Ltd,* boiler repair; 
Canadian Johns Manville Ltd,* insulation 
installation on breeching of powerhouse; 
Onway Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of storm sewers. Barriefield Ont: McGinnis 
& O’Connor Ltd, surfacing of roads, lanes 
& driveways; McGinnis & O’Connor Ltd,* 
supplying earth fill. Camp Borden Ont: 
W C Brennan Paving Co Ltd, surfacing of 
roads & driveways. Deep River Ont: 
M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of 
school. Fort Frances Ont: F E Alton,* 
landscaping. Fort William Ont: Claydon 
Co Ltd,* construction of sidewalks. Haley 
Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction 
of 15 housing units with services. Hamilton 
Ont: S Gillespie, exterior painting. London 
Ont: Lt Col S W Archibald,* re-surveying 


of Bellwood Park subdivision. Oakville 
Ont: S Gillespie, exterior painting. Peta- 
wawa Ont: H J McFarland Construction 
Co Ltd,* clearing sand & reshaping road; 
W Baker,* landscaping; H J McFarland 
Construction Co Ltd,* construction of 
roads & driveways. Peterborough Ont: 
R McF#Fachern,* repair fire damage. Port 
Arthur Ont: G Frederickson,* installation 
of weeping tile. Rockcliffe Ont: Dibblee 
Construction Co Ltd,* excavation «& dis- 
posal of earth; H J McFarland Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, surfacing of roads & drive- 
ways; H J McFarland Construction Co 
Ltd, surfacing of roads & driveways. 
Trenton Ont: Blyth Construction Co,* 
elimination of dust nuisance. Windsor 
Ont: Bruce DeSanti Construction Co,* con- 
struction of housewalks. Brandon Man: 
J H From,* landscaping. Portage la 
Prairie Man: H G Hay Decorating Co,* 
exterior painting. Winnipeg Man: Bird 
Construction Co Ltd,* construction of con- 
crete sidewalks; J H From,* landscaping; 
E N Johnson,* surveying plans «& super- 
vision of work, re-grading of roads «& 
walks; A M Tallman,* importing & 
levelling fill; A M Tallman,* importing 
& levelling fill; A M Tallman,* importing 
& levelling fill; A M Tallman,* importing 
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& levelling fill; Claydon Co Ltd,* replace- 
ment of porch steps; A M Tallman,* 
rental of bulldozer for removing fill. 
Moose Jaw Sask: H R Hannah,* exterior 
painting. Calgary Alta: Western Excavat- 
ing Co,* rough grading. Edmonton Alta: 
A W Fisher & Co, installation of thermo- 
static controls; D H Cameron,* painting 
gable ends & porch steps; Alex Johnson, 
exterior painting; J W Parsons,* exterior 
painting. Lethbridge Alta: R W Anderson,* 
installation of furnace controls. Medicine 
Hat Alta: E R Reiman,* strapping of 
gable ends & bay windows. Namao Alta: 
P Janiten,* landscaping of 2 house sites. 
Suffield Alta: F R Gibbs,* preparation of 
subgrade for roads. Chilliwack B C: 


& Carrothers Ltd, paving’ of 
streets & driveways. Mossland B C: 
Rossland Paint Shop, exterior painting. 
Sea Island B C: D S Gibbons,* landscap- 
ine, Trail B C> M. EK Obel,*, gumming 
shingles & repairing storm damage. Van- 
couver B C: Henry J Meyer & Son Ltd, 
exterior painting; City Construction Co 
Ltd,* construction of house sidewalks & 
steps; Monarch Construction Co Ltd,* 
miscellaneous maintenance; Robertson 
Development Co Ltd,* maintenance of 
roads & lanes; Robertson Development 
Co Ltd,* removing earth & grading; 
Robertson Development Co Ltd,* miscel- 
laneous grading; Robertson Development 
Co Ltd,* miscellaneous grading. 


Williams 


Defence Construction Limited 


Summerside P E I: Curran & Briggs, 
construction of road. Halifar N S: J P 
Porter Co Ltd, rock removal & dredging. 
Fredericton N B: Steel Co of Canada, 
construction of chain link fence. Longue 
Pointe P Q: Francis Hankin & Co, con- 
struction of an incinerator. Quebec P Q: 
Magloire Cauchon Ltd, construction of 
central heating plant. Valcartier P Q: 
Automatic Sprinkler Co of Canada, instal- 
lation of sprinkler & deluge system. Ville 
La Salle P Q: Louis Donolo Ine, construc- 
tion of storage bldgs, ground services, cen- 
tral heating plant, tunnels, storm drains and 
underground water tanks. Barriefield Ont: 
Frankel Corp, structural steel for central 
heating plant; T A Andre & Sons, con- 
struction of bldg; M Sullivan & Sons Ltd, 
construction of central heating plant; T L 
Smith Construction Co, construction of 
barrack block. Camp Borden Ont: F D 
Howie Construction Ltd, construction of 
bldg; Frost Steel & Wire Co, construction 
of security fence; Windler Electric Co, 
installation of fire alarm system. Carleton 
Place Ont: Howard R Davey, construction 
of drill hall. Centralia Ont: Windler Elec- 
tric Co, alterations to fire alarm system. 
Hamilton Ont: Canadian Engineering & 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of gun 
testing stop butt. Kingston Ont: Harry 
Lecomte,* landscaping. London Ont: Sid 
Jones Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of gun testing stop butt; Sid Jones Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of oil 
storage bldg. Long Branch Ont: Canadian 


National Railways,* construction of railway 
siding. North Bay Ont: Nipissing Con- 
struction Co, construction of drainage ditch. 
Ottawa Ont: Edge Ltd, installation of 
sprinkler system, Plouffe Park. Petawawa 
Ont: Frankel Corporation, structural steel 
for central heating plant; M Sullivan & 
Son Ltd, construction of central heating 
plant; M Sullivan & Sons Ltd, construc- 
tion of bldg. Picton Ont: Holderoft Con- 
struction, installation of water and sewer 
system. Toronto Ont: Carter Construction 


Ltd, construction of Canadian Arsenals 
Plant. Uplands Ont: Shore & Horwitz, 
construction of bldg. Churchill Man: 


Harris Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of access road and erection of prefabri- 
cated bldg. Shilo Man: Manitoba Power 
Commission,* construction of feeder line 
and electrical sub-station. Regina Sask: 
Mumford, Medland Ltd, installation of fire 
extinguishing system. Olds Alta: Poole 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of drill 
hall. Namao Alta: Standard Iron & 
Engineering Works Ltd, structural steel for 
workshop. Strathmore Alta: Hurst Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of drill hall. 
Wanwright Alta: Disher Steel Construc- 
tion, construction of prefabricated build- 
ings; Young Electric Ltd, interior wiring 
& lighting for garage; W C Wells Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of 2 
gymnasia. Chilliwack B C: Foster Wheeler 
Ltd,* installation of steam generating units. 
Whitehorse Y T: Marwell Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of building. 


National Harbours Board 


Three Rivers Harbour P Q: Cheney & Fils Ltee, concrete & asphalt paving. 
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Department of Public Works 


Carbonear Nfld: Chester Dawe Ltd, 
wharf reconstruction. Grates Cove Nfld: 
North Shore Construction Co Ltd, break- 
water construction. Rustico Harbour P ET: 
LG &M HH Smith Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Souris P EF I: Diamond Construction Co 
Ltd, breakwater repairs. Belleville N S: 
Vincent Babine,* repairs to steel pontoons, 
Dredge PWD No 21. Dartmouth N S: 
Foundation Maritime Ltd, construction of 
RCMP detachment building. Halifax N S: 
Fundy Construction Co Ltd, alterations to 
Pavilion, Camphill Hospital. Lunenburg 
N 8S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, alteration, 
improvements, dumbwaiter shaft, ete, public 
building. Middle Point Cove (Indian 
Harbour) N S: M H McManus Ltd, 
breakwater extension. Pictou N S: Pictou 
Foundry & Machine Co Ltd,* construction 
of steel pontoons, Dredge PWD No 12; 
Pictou Foundry & Machine Co Ltd,* con- 
struction of steel pontoons, Dredge PWD 
No 21. Pye’s Head N S: Mosher & 
Rawding, wharf reconstruction. Kouchi- 
bouguac N B: J W McMulkin & Son Ltd, 
wharf enlargement. Amherst Harbour, 
Hovre Auber? PO} 1-P: Porter Co*Ltd>* 
dredvingam bate, Ste .Catherine .P~ Q: 
Aristide Maltais, construction of shed. 
Black Cape (Woodman’s Beach) P Q: 


Bert Dimock, wharf replacement. L’As- 
somption P Q@: Poudrier & Boulet Ltee, 
alterations and addition to farm _ office 
building, Dominion Experimental Farm. 
Montreal P Q: Montclair Construction Co, 
demolition, clearing of site and erection of 
Saint Henri Postal Station. Paspebiac 
P Q: Fortunat Bernard, wharf repairs. 
Quebec P Q: Geo T Davie & Sons, Ltd,* 
construction of 2 steel dump scows for 
Plants PWD Nos 128 & 129; J O Lambert, 
construction of partitions, etc, for accom- 
modation of UIC, National Catholic 
Syndicate Bldg. Riviere des Milles Iles 
P Q: Theode Robidoux & Ovide Arel,* 
dredging. Amherstburg Ont: Dean Con- 
struction Co Ltd,* dredging. Fort William 
Ont: Consolidated Dredging Ltd,* dredg- 
ing. Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot Construction 
Co, interior alterations and re-conditioning 
Temporary Bldg No 1; Robertson Con- 
struction & Engineering Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of laboratory building for Division of 
Building Research, NRC, Montreal Rd. 
Owen Sound Ont: Consolidated Dredging 
Ltd,* dredging. Port Hope Ont: Berming- 
ham Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Port McNicoll Ont: Consolidated Dredg- 
ing Ltd,* dredging. Wawaitin Ont: T G 
McDonald, construction of wharf. 


Department of Resources and Development 


Fundy National Park N B: Dexter Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of asphalt 
plant mix hardsurfacing, No 14 highway. 
Port Harrison P Q: Prefabricated Homes 
Co (Tower Co Ltd), erection of prefabri- 
cated insulated 1-room school and teachers’ 
residence. Prince Albert National Park 
Sask: C Mamezasz, road construction, 
Waskesiu Highway. Jasper National Park 
Alta: Western Construction & Lumber Co 
Ltd, road construction, Jasper-Banff High- 
way. Waterton Lakes National Park Alta: 
General Construction Co Ltd, road con- 
struction on park highways and townsite 
streets, and combined concrete curb and 
gutter, Waterton Townsite streets. Castlegar 


BC: Western Water Wells Ltd, exploratory 
foundation drilling. Kootenay National 
Park B C: Dawson, Wade & Co Ltd, road 
construction between Castle Junction in 
Banff National Park & Radium Hot 
Springs. Lillooet B C: Eric Larsen Ltd, 
construction of hydrometric station. Mzca 
Creek B C: Boyles Bros Drilling Co Ltd, 
exploratory foundation drilling. Spences 
Bridge B C: Eric Larsen Ltd, construction 
of hydrometric _ station. Aklavik-Fort 
Simpson N W T: Prefabricated Homes Co 
(Tower Co Ltd), erection of prefabricated 
insulated teachers residences. Hay River 
N W T: Bond Construction Co Ltd, road 
construction, Mackenzie Highway. 


Department of Transport 


Fort Amherst Nfld: B Stokes & Sons 
Ltd, construction of 2 dwellings and tower. 
Port aux Basques Nfld: McNamara Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of dock and 
terminal facilities. St Andrews Nfld: 
Diamond Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of 2 dwellings and garage. Charlotte- 
town P EI: LD G & M H Smith Lid, 
repairs to departmental wharf; County 
Construction Co Ltd, additional airport 


development. Cape St Lawrence N S: 
R G McDougall, construction of light- 
keeper’s dwelling and tower. Torbay N S: 


R G McDougall, construction of lighthouse 
dwelling and tower. Dorval P Q: Guy 
Andrews Reg’d, replacement weatherstrip- 
ping on hangar doors. Perroquet Island 
P Q: Peninsula Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of reinforced concrete lighthouse 
tower. Sorel P Q: Romeo Bruneau, con- 
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struction of plumbing and heating system, 
Workshop. Cape Robert Ontz, oFred 
Gauvreau, erection of lightkeeper’s bung- 
alow. Gore Bay Ont: Storms Contracting 
Co Ltd, construction of hardsurface exten- 
sion to runway. Wiarton Ont: Scott- 
Jackson Construction Ltd, additional air- 


port development. Swift Current Sask: 
T J Pounder & Co Ltd, additional airport 
development. Patrinaa Bay B C: A F 
Byers Construction Co Ltd, repairs to roof 
trusses of double hangar. Quesnel B C: 
Premier Construction Co Ltd, additional 
airport development. 





Fire Fighters in Hamilton 
Have Taken Advantage of 
Special Subscription Offer 


The order form reproduced below was received from 
Local 288, Hamilton Fire Fighters Association 











Circulation Manager, 
THE LABOUR GAZETTE, 
Department of Labour, 
OTTAWA, Canada. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR 
MEMBERS OF TRADE UNIONS 


AND LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 





Please send the LaBour GAZETTE, including the fiftieth anniversary edition, to the following persons: 


NAME STREET CITY OR TOWN 

Balmoral Fire Hall 0: 290 Balmoral AveeNe 0000 ww... Hamilton, 

Crosthwaite Ave.Fire.Hall. ...... 120,.Crosthwaitea Ave.Ne. ........ felsiish Bi 8) To): ie a bee Fees 
..Dundurn St.Fire Hall == bao DunduraStsSe 0) eae Ham l ion ee 
.. Strathcona Ave,Fire Hall = 55.. Strathcona Ave.N.. _....... Hai 0n 2. eee 

Pay. At Pire.nalle. 2) dn, HOUSTON Obse le alee ah a Wie Hamilton, ooo... 
. Hast, 25 rd.Street Fire Hall eae Ore Past 0) Pd Ss eee ee ks an ee FamtlPon Ty) asserts. 

John Street Fire Hall....... Leon COME Calictearee ne. Goat apie Hepa TOu.. eee eee 
.. Victoria Ave,Fire Hall |. MAO WNTCtOriachve Ney Faust hie 9 5 Hamilton oo, 
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(50 cents per subscription). 


MG KL Lee 
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‘Secretary-Treasurer) 





(Union) 


(T-ocal) 


Has your union taken advantage of this special offer? 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To members of trade unions and labour organizations 





A 12-month subscription to the Labour Gazette for 50 cents 
per subscription, in groups of 10 or more. As long as the 
supply lasts, a copy of the Fiftieth Anniversary Edition of the 
Labour Gazette will be included with each subscription. 


Apply to the Circulation Manager, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa 
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Labour Legislation, 


British Columbia, 1951 


New Act requires contractors to pay fair wages on provincial projects 
Changes made in laws dealing with factories, holidays, apprenticeship 
Legislative committee now inquiring into operation of Conciliation Act. 


The British Columbia Legislature opened 
February 20 and prorogued April 18. It 
passed a new Public Works Fair Wages 
and Conditions of Employment Act which 
requires payment of fair wages and limits 
hours to eight in a day and 44 in a week 
on construction work done under contract 
for the Provincial Government. Improve- 
ments were made in the Factories Act, 
which was generally revised. Boards of 
inquiry were authorized to investigate the 
operation of the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act and the Hospital Insurance 
Act. The latter Act was amended, as was 
the Annual Holidays Act, the Apprentice- 
ship Act and the Coal-mines Regulation 
Act. An Act was passed to permit the 
Government to assume rent control. 


Fair Wages on Public Works 

A new Act, the Public Works Fair 
Wages and Conditions of Employment Act, 
was passed incorporating the “fair wage 
policy” which has been in effect in the 
province since adoption of a resolution by 
the Legislature in 1900 with the provisions 
of the Public Works Wages Act, now 
repealed. The Public Works Wages Act 
was designed to ensure the carrying out 
of the fair wage policy by empowering the 
Government, if the contractor failed to pay 
the proper wages, to pay the claim to the 
extent of the moneys in its hands for 
securing the performance of the contract. 

The new Act was passed for the stated 
purpose of centralizing the fair wage policy 
for public works contracts under the juris- 
diction of the Minister of Labour. In the 
past, fair wage clauses have been inserted 
in all public works contracts by the Gov- 
ernment department letting the contract. 
The responsibility of deciding what was a 
fair wage was that of the Department of 
Labour, and the enforcement of the clause 
was the responsibility of the department 
actually letting the contract. 

The new Act provides that all contracts 
made with the Government of British 
Columbia for the construction, remodelling, 


repair or demolition of any public work 
must be subject to the following condi- 
tions: (1) that all persons employed in the 
execution of the contract must be paid fair 
wages; and (2) that their working hours 
must not exceed eight in a day and 44 in 
a week unless arrangements are made in 
accordance with the Hours of Work Act in 
emergencies or otherwise. 

“Fair wages” are defined as those gener- 
ally accepted as current for workmen in the 
district where the work is performed for 
the class of work in ‘which the workmen 
are engaged. If there are no current wages, 
wage rates may be set by the Minister of 
Labour, having regard to such wages as are 
generally accepted as current in the nearest 
adjacent district for similar work. 

The Act also requires the observance of 
the above conditions regarding fair wages 
and hours on works subsidized by the 
Government. It provides that, whenever 
a grant of public money is made by way 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance or 
guarantee for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work otherwise 
than for the Government, an agreement 
must be entered into with the Government 
by the party intended to receive the grant 
(which may be a municipal or other body 
or any person or agency) setting forth that 
fair wages will be paid and working hours 
will not exceed eight and 44. 

Other sections of the Act contain in sub- 
stance the provisions of the repealed Public 
Works Wages Act. 

Where a contractor or subcontractor for 
the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of a public work makes default 
in the payment of fair wages to any fore- 
man, workman or labourer employed on the 
work, a claim may be made direct to the 
member of the Executive Council making 
or supervising the carrying out of the 
contract. The appropriate Minister may 
have the claim paid to the extent of the 
moneys or securities in the hands of the 
Crown for securing the performance of the 
contract. The employee must file his 
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claim within two months after the sum 
claimed becomes due and must furnish 
proof of his claim. 

A contractor or sub-contractor may be 
required by the Minister responsible to 
submit a sworn statement not later than 
the 15th day of each month showing the 
names, rate of wages, amounts paid and 
amounts due and unpaid for wages or 
labour done by a foreman, workman or 
labourer during the previous month. For 
failure to furnish such a statement on the 
written demand of the appropriate Min- 
ister, a penalty of not less than $10 and 
not more than $100 may be imposed for 
each day during which the default con- 
tinues. The Minister may, however, waive 
or reduce the amount of the penalty, as he 
sees fit. 

Regulations may be made by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council regarding 
the method of determining what are fair 
wages, the keeping of records and their 
examination by Government officers, the 
furnishing of necessary information to 
ensure payment of fair wages and the 
observance of hours of labour, the sub- 
letting of contracts, penalties, and generally 
for the enforcement of the Act. 

The Act does not apply to contracts 
existing at the date the Act was assented to. 


Factories 


In the first general revision of the 
Factories Act in several years, a number 
of changes were made and many sections 
were struck out as being unnecessary, in 
that the matters they dealt with are 
covered in other statutes. 

Until the Act was amended this year, 
it applied to those factories which were 
listed in a schedule and it was found 
difficult to keep the list up-to-date. Con- 
sequently, a new definition of “factory” was 
inserted in the Act so as to ensure that all 
types of factories are covered, and the 
schedule was repealed. The definition has 
been broadened to apply to any building, 
workshop, structure, premises, room, or 
place where articles, materials, fabrics, or 
compounds are manufactured, altered, 
repaired, ornamented, finished, transformed, 
broken up, demolished, or adapted for sale 
or use, including shipyards, passenger and 
freight elevators, escalators and dumb- 
waiters, laundries, dyeing, cleaning or pres- 
sing establishments, and any building or 
place where electricity or motive power of 
any kind is generated, transformed or 
transmitted. 
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With regard to laundries, different closing 
hours were set for public service laundries, 
commonly referred to as “launderettes”, 
where the process involved is the washing 
and drying of clothes in individual bundles 
in washing machines and where the labour 
is supplied by the customer. Persons 
employed in such laundries in supervision, 
administration and maintenance may work 
between the hours of 7 am. and 11 p.m. 
Working hours in steam laundries may not 
be extended beyond 7 p.m. unless an 
exemption is permitted by the Inspector. 

A new feature of the Act is the provision 
made for the protection of workers from 
the inhalation of harmful gases, vapours 
or dusts. Two subsections [18 (2) and (3)] 
which were of special application to print- 
ing-offices were repealed and replaced by 
sections applicable to the manufacturing 
industry generally. These provide that in 
every factory where a process is carried on 
by which gases, vapours or dusts are 
emitted and inhaled by the workers to an 
injurious extent, if such inhalation can be 
prevented by mechanical means, the 
Inspector is authorized to direct the 
employer to instal the proper facilities, 
such as exhaust-fans, blowers or other 
suitable devices, for their removal. 

No factory operation which creates gases, 
vapours or dusts may be carried on in the 
basement of any building unless it can be 
shown to the satisfaction of the Inspector 
that the air-spaces are sufficient and the 
ceiling or roof is high enough so that 
an effective ventilating system may be 
installed. 

Elevator operators, as before, are required 
to hold a licence and to be at least 18 
years of age. It is now provided that they 
must be able to read, speak and write the 
English language. The former requirement 
that they should be British subjects was 
considered discriminatory and removed. 

A new schedule to the Act lists six types 
of factories that are not required to obtain 
permits from the Inspector to work on the 
public holidays specified in the Act. They 
are: (1) those used for the production, 
generation, storage, transmission or furnish- 
ing of gas, electricity, steam or any other 
agency for the production of light, heat 


or power; (2) those used for the repair 
and maintenance of railways,  street- 
railways, tramways, trolley-coaches and 


motor vehicles; (3) metallurgical works; 
(4) bakeshops in a municipality; (5) fac- 
tories for condensing and processing milk 
and distributing centres for milk; and 
(G6) oil refineries. With these exceptions, 
factories in British Columbia must be 


closed on certain public holidays, unless 
the written permission of the Inspector is 
given for employment. 

Sections of the Act which referred specifi- 
cally to young girls or women were deleted, 
and there is no longer any reference to 
them in the Act. In certain cases, “young 
girl or woman” was changed to “employee”, 
as, for example, in the section which 
formerly provided that if the Inspector so 
directed in writing, the employer might not 
allow any young girl or woman to take 
meals in a room where a manufacturing 
process was being carried on, and on the 
inspector’s written direction, should pro- 
vide, at his own expense, a suitable room 
for meals. This section now applies to any 
employee and the employer is required to 
provide not only a room for meals but 
also the necessary equipment satisfactory to 
the Inspector. 


Another section, similarly changed from 
“young girl or woman” to “any person”, 
provides that any person who works in a 
factory either in the manufacturing process 
or in work connected with it, including 
cleaning the factory and cleaning or oiling 
any part of the machinery, shall be deemed 
an employee in the factory. 


Sections which were repealed include one 
prohibiting the employment in a factory 
of a child under 15 except with the written 
permission of the Inspector. The employ- 
ment of children under 15 in a factory and 
in certain other workplaces, except with 
permission, 1s forbidden by the Control of 
Employment of Children Act, 1944. 

Provisions requiring employers to allow 
young girls and women at least an hour 
for a noon meal, unless exempted by the 
Inspector, and certain references to hours 
were struck out as being matters taken care 
of by the Hours of Work Act. 

Sections requiring the guarding of dan- 
gerous machinery and_ prohibiting the 
cleaning of machinery while in motion were 
deleted. Similar provisions are contained 
in regulations under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. Finally, provisions regard- 
ing fire prevention were eliminated, since 
they are dealt with in the Fire Marshal 
Act. 


Apprenticeship 


The Apprenticeship Act was amended in 
several respects. The amendments provide 
for inspection of an employer’s establish- 
ment where apprentices are employed and 
for a broader application of the Act, making 
apprenticeship open to adults over 21 as 
well as to minors from 15 to 21. 


As before, the employment of minors of 
15 and over in designated trades is pro- 
hibited except under contract of appren- 
ticeship or under written permit from the 
Minister of Labour authorizing employment 
without a contract of apprenticeship where 
conditions are such that a minor is pre- 
vented from receiving the necessary 
training. 

By a new section, similar conditions are 
made applicable to persons over the age 
of 21. The Act now provides that a person 
over 21 may not be employed in a desig- 
nated trade as an apprentice except under 
an apprenticeship contract or except with a 
permit issued by the Director of Appren- 
ticeship allowing probationary employment 
preliminary to full apprenticeship. To 
obtain a permit, an employer must apply 
in writing submitting probationary contracts 
signed by himself and the apprentice or his 
guardian. The permit is for a term of not 
more than three months unless the Pro- 
vincial Apprenticeship Committee sees fit 
to extend the period of probationary 
employment. 

The Minister has been given the power 
to inspect the premises, equipment, and 
training facilities of any employer where 
minors or apprentices may be employed in 
a designated trade. All books, payrolls and 
other records which are in any way related 
to the wages, hours of work, or the condi- 
tions of labour of minors and apprentices 
may also be subject to inspection. If the 
Minister or the person authorized by him 
in writing so desires, extracts from pay- 
rolls, books, or records may be taken. An 
employer may be required to surrender to 
the Director any records, documents, state- 
ments, writings, books and papers, etc., that 
may be in his possession, or to make full 
disclosure of information, relating to wages, 
hours and working conditions of the per- 
sons employed in a designated trade. 

As some doubt had arisen in the past as 
to the person responsible for the employ- 
ment and training of an apprentice, a new 
definition of “employer” was added for 
clarification. The definition was broad- 
ened to include every person, firm, corpora- 
tion, agent, manager, representative, con- 
tractor, sub-contractor or other person who 
is responsible directly or indirectly for the 
employment or training of a minor or an 
apprentice. Previously, an employer was 
defined as the person to whom the appren- 
tice was under a contract of service and 
who was responsible for the latter’s instruc- 
tion in a designated trade. 

Every employer in a designated trade is 
now obliged to keep in his main place of 
business an accurate record of the daily 
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hours worked by, and the wages paid to, 
the apprentices in his establishment, to- 
gether with a register of their names, 
addresses, dates of birth and occupations. 

In order to ensure that employees are 
familiar with the provisions of the Act 
which are applicable to them, employers in 
a designated trade are also required to keep 
posted in their place of business Sections 8 
to 11 of the Act, which refer to the employ- 
ment of minors and to the conditions 
governing zontracts of apprenticeship. 

New provisions were enacted regarding 
penalties. Any persom who withholds any 
information respecting the working or 
training conditions of an apprentice or a 
minor in a designated trade, who gives 
false information, or who hinders an official 
in the carrying out of his duties under the 
Act is hable upon summary conviction to a 
fine of not less than $25 and not more 
than $100. Previously, the minimum 
penalty was a fine of $10. 


Schedule A of the Act was amended to 
include as “designated trades” the trades 
of bricklaying and refrigeration and to 
remove the trade of druggist. These 
changes had already been made by regula- 
tions (L.G., 1948, p. 491; 1949, p. 1440; 1950, 
p. 1700). 


Schedule B of the Act, prescribing the 
contract of apprenticeship to be signed by 
the apprentice and the employer, was 
revised and several changes made. The 
new contract now specifies that the working 
vear of an apprentice shall consist of 2,000 
hours. 


If either party to the contract feels that 
the rate of wages being paid is unfair in 
view of the existing economic conditions 
in the trade, he may make written applica- 
tion to the Director for a revision of the 
rates. Upon the recommendation of the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Committee, the 
Minister is empowered to make a decision 
that is final and binding upon the parties 
concerned. 

The schedule further provides that the 
hours of work for apprentices are to be 
the same as those established for journey- 
men in the trade. Overtime wage rates for 
apprentices are based pro rata on those 
fixed for journeymen. 


Inquiry into Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act 


An Act was passed authorizing a Board 
of not more than five persons to inquire 
into the Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act and its administration. The 
Board was directed to make a survey of 
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legislation in effect in other provinces, 
states and countries in respect of indus- 
trial disputes and to submit its recom- 
mendations as to what amendments should 
be made to the Act, before the Legislature 
meets in 1952. 

The Board of Inquiry, set up on April 24, 
has been holding province-wide hearings and 
has received submissions from major labour 
organizations and employer groups. For the 
purpose of the investigation, it has the 
powers of commissioners appointed under 
the Public Inquiries Act. 


Annual Holidays 


An amendment to the Annual Holidays 
Act provides that the Act is not to apply 
where workers are granted an annual holi- 
day with pay by the terms of a collective 
agreement, provided that the employees’ 
representatives have been authorized to 
bargain on the employees’ behalf in accor- 
dance with the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, and the holiday provisions 
of the agreement have been approved by 
the Minister of Labour. 


The Act, which provides for a week’s 
holiday with pay, does not cover farm and 
horticultural workers, domestic servants 
employed in private residences, and certain 
classes of professional workers who are 
subject to special statutes under which they 
are licensed. Another change this year was 
that persons licensed under the Securities 
Act. were added to the list of professional 
workers excepted from the application of 
the Act. ; 


Coal Mines 


The Coal-mines Regulation Act was 
amended by replacing one of the rules 
governing the charging and firing of shot- 
holes in mines. The former rule provided 
that in pillar-work, on inclinations exceed- 
ing twenty degrees, an Inspector could 
authorize the charging of several shotholes 
and the firing of two shots simultaneously 
if the proper performance of one were not 
contingent upon the work to be done by 
the other. The new rule provides that a 
mine manager may apply to the Chief 
Inspector for permission to fire more than 
one shot at a time. If more than one shot 
is to be fired, the shots must be fired in 
series simultaneously or by milli-second 
delay blasting detonators. The Chief 
Inspector is given authority to grant or to 
refuse permission for the firing of such 
multiple shots, and, if permission is granted, 
to give whatever directions he considers 
necessary in the interests of safety. 


Closing of Shops 


The Shops Regulation and Weekly 
Holiday Act was amended to empower 
- Vancouver City Council to pass a by-law 
which would allow some grocery shops to 
remain open for the accommodation of the 
public after the regular closing hours. 


The Act makes it mandatory on a 
municipal council to pass a by-law requir- 
ing the closing of any particular class or 
classes of shops at specified times and hours 
on the petition of three-fourths of the 
occupiers affected. 


With respect to automobile garages, auto- 
mobile service or repair shops and gasoline 
service stations, and to these have been 
added grocery shops in Vancouver, power 
is given a municipal council to provide, by 
by-law, for the granting of permits allowing 
a certain number, as may be determined, 
to stay open after the prescribed closing 
hour. The council may delegate to some 
municipal official power to select the places 
which may remain open and to fix the 
terms and conditions on which permits may 
be granted, including the hours during 
which they may remain open. 


Hospital Insurance 


Among the changes made in the Hospital 
Insurance Act, which was again revised 
in 1951, was one raising the maximum 
premium which any person or family may 
be required to pay under the Act from 
$36 to $42 a year. The premium has been 
increased by regulations to $42 for the head 
of a family and to $30 for a single person. 


In order to provide some measure of 
control over the establishment of private 
hospitalization plans, the section of the 
Act which permits the Hospital Insurance 
Commissioner to exempt persons under such 
plans was amended to permit exemption 
if the association or agency is operated for 
the purpose of providing hospital services 
for its subscribers or members and the plan 
has been approved by the . Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 


Seamen who are entitled to equivalent 
hospital benefits under the Canada Ship- 
ping Act may be exempted from having 
to pay the premium under the Hospital 
Insurance Act. However, since a seaman 
is eligible for hospital benefits under the 
Canada Shipping Act only as long as he 
is employed on board a vessel on which the 
required tonnage duty thas been paid, 
exemption cannot be granted for a year in 
advance. An amendment provides that 
such grants of exemption must be made 
retroactively agter the year has expired and 


for a time not exceeding the period of 
coverage under the Canada Shipping Act. 
If a seaman has received hospital services 
paid for from the Hospital Insurance Fund, 
the period of exemption may be reduced. 

New subsections were added relating to 
payroll deductions. An employer who 
deducts hospital insurance premiums from 
employees’ wages is deemed to have made 
the deduction as an agent for the Muin- 
ister. Moneys deducted must be kept 
separate from other funds and remitted to 
the Commissioner, together with statements 
as required, so as to reach him not later 
than 14 days after the end of the month 
in which the employer became lable for 
the payment of the wages from which the 
amount was deductible. On the written 
demand of an officer of the Hospital Insur- 
ance Service, an employer must make 
avallable for examination records, books 
and statements in respect to wages paid 
and payroll deductions. Where the Com- 
missioner is satisfied that deductions have 
been made but not received by him within 
the time prescribed, he may issue a notice 
to the employer requiring him to remit or 
account to the Commissioner for the 
amounts alleged to have been deducted. 

Another amendment requires every public 
hospital to send to the Commissioner 
before December 15 of each year a detailed 
statement of its estimated costs of opera- 
tion during the next year. 


In view of the requirement that each 
hospital must submit a budget before the 
beginning of each year, a new section was 
added to the Hospital Act providing that 
collective bargaining negotiations, or con- 
ciliation or arbitration proceedings, involvy- 
ing wages and working conditions of 
hospital employees must be concluded 
before November 30 of the year preceding 
the effective date of any collective agree- 
ment or arbitration award. It was con- 
sidered that, if such negotiations, which 
might result im wage increases, were 
carried on into the next calendar year, 
hospitals would be unable to determine 
wage costs in advance and to prepare an 
accurate budget. 

Notwithstanding the above, a bargaining 
authority representing hospital employees 
and an employer or employers’ organiza- 
tion representing a hospital are permitted 
to enter into collective bargaining, as 
defined in the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, before November 30, 1951, 
for the purpose of concluding an agree- 
ment applicable to a portion of the year 
1951 in respect of which no collective agree- 
ment is in effect, or for revising, in so far 
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as it affects wages and working conditions 
in 1952, an existing agreement which is 
applicable in part to a portion of the year 
1952, or for concluding a new agreement 
applicable to the year 1952. Such negotia- 
tions must be commenced within 10 days 
after either party receives notice from the 
other requesting such action. 


Hospital Insurance Inquiry Board 


To inquire into the Hospital Insurance 
Act and its administration and into all 
matters pertaining to hospital operation in 
the province, the Legislature authorized the 
appointment of a Board of not more than 
12 persons, to be called the Hospital Insur- 
ance Inquiry Board. Its report and recom- 
mendations must be submitted to the 
Government before the 1952 legislative 
session. 


Credit Unions 


Amendments made to the Credit Union 
Act, several of which were for purposes of 
clarification, extend the powers of credit 
unions and make other changes with 
respect to loans and the investment of 
money received on deposit from members 
of credit unions. 

A credit union is now permitted to 
acquire and hold real estate. In the past 
this power was limited to investment in 
real estate suitable as a place for conduct- 
ing the business of the credit union. 

A central credit union, that is, a body 
formed by the amalgamation of 10 or more 
credit unions, may invest moneys received 
on deposit in securities of the federal or 
provincial Government or in securities 
guaranteed by either Government and may 
borrow, raise and repay money and secure 
the payment of such money by charge on 
the securities held. 


Rent Control 


The Leasehold Regulations Act enabled 
the provincial Government to assume rent 
control in the province. Provision was 
made for the federal Wartime Leasehold 
Regulations to continue in force as if they 
had been enacted by the British Columbia 
Legislature. 


Miscellaneous 


A minor amendment was made to the 
Mechanics’ Lien Act. The Act formerly 
provided that workers whose daily wages 
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were more than $5 would not be pre- 
vented from contracting out of the benefits 
of the Act. It is now provided that this 
section will apply to workers whose wages 
are more than $10 a day. The previous 
section dated from 1910 and it was felt 
that it did not accord with present-day 
conditions. 

An amendment to the Fire Marshal Act, 
which will become effective on proclama- 
tion, provides that one licensed projec- 
tionist holding a certificate of competency 
of the class prescribed in the regulations 
must be in the projection-room of any 
moving-picture theatre when the theatre is 
open to the public. Under the present 
section of the Act, one projectionist is 
required to be on duty in smaller theatres, 
but two are required to be in the projection- 
room where a theatre has 450 seats or more. 

The Civil Defence Act authorizes the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to assume 
emergency powers in the event of a pro- 
claimed state of emergency. 

Similar to an Act passed in Manitoba 
in 1945, the Practical Nurses Act provides 
for the training, examination, licensing and 
regulation of practical nurses. A council 
of 10 members, who will be appointed for 
a term of three years and will be eligible 
for re-appointment, is to be set up to issue 
licences and to have general supervision of 
training schools and courses of training. 
Particulars as to requirements for admis- 
sion to training courses, licensing, and the 
duties which a practical nurse may perform 
are to be set out in regulations. 

A similar Act was passed to regulate 
psychiatric nursing in the province. The 
Psychiatric Nurses Act provides for the 
appointment of a Council of Psychiatric 
Nurses to issue licences under the Act, 
and prohibits any person from practising 
as a psychiatric nurse unless he is the 
holder of a valid licence. 


Bill Not Passed 


A Bill to protect certain Civil Rights, 
similar to the Saskatchewan Bill of Rights 
Act, 1947, was introduced but did not go 
beyond first reading. 


Resolutions 


Two resolutions, agreed to on April 18, 
approved in principle the proposed amend- 
ments to the British North America Act 
dealing with contributory old age pensions 
and with the right of the provinces to 
impose an indirect sales tax. 


Recent Regulations, Dominion and Provincial 


New provisions made in Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regulations 
Changes in minimum wages, apprenticeship, tradesmen’s qualifications 
Higher fees and monthly rates for licensed practical nurses in Manitoba. 


Changes in minimum wages and in 
apprenticeship and tradesmen’s qualifica- 
tions are noted in the regulations summar- 
ized this month. The minimum rates for 
women workers in Nova Scotia were 
raised by $1.80 a week, and a new 
Minimum Wage Order was put into effect 
in New Brunswick requiring male workers 
in the canning industry to be paid at 
least 55 cents an hour. The special Order 
(No. 51) issued by the Quebec Minimum 
Wage Commission in April governing 
wholesale foodstuffs was repealed. 

In Alberta, the trade of refrigerator 
mechanic was brought under the Appren- 
ticeship Act; under the ‘Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act, which requires journey- 
men to hold certificates of proficiency, 
regulations were made for the trade of 
auto body mechanic, setting out the condi- 
tions under which certificates may be 
obtained. In Saskatchewan, regulations 
under the Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act make the holding of a 
certificate of status compulsory in two 
further trades, carpentry and plumbing, in 
the cities and in two towns of the Province. 

Higher fees were set for licensed prac- 
tical nurses in Manitoba. 


DOMINION 


Emergency Powers Act 


Great Lakes Seamen’s Security 
Regulations 


The Great Lakes Seamen’s Security 
Regulations were revoked and replaced by 
new regulations, gazetted on August 8 
(approved by P.C. 3855), to extend the 
date after which a seaman must hold a 
regular seaman’s card to January 1, 1952. 
Until this extension, the regulations pro- 
vided that no person could be employed 
on board a Canadian ship on the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River after August 
1 unless he was in possession of a regular 
seaman’s card. 


Provision was made in the earlier regu- 
lations for the issue of interim cards (L.G., 
June, 1951, p. 837) and these are being 
replaced by regular cards as quickly as 
possible. From July 24 to the end of the 


year, employment is permitted under 
either an interim or a regular card, but 
after December 31 the interim card will 
not be valid. 


A few other changes were made. A 
person who loses his card must report the 
loss to the master of the ship on which 
he is employed and also to the nearest 
National Employment Office. The master 
of the ship is required to enter the loss 
of the card in the ship’s log. The earlier 
provision required the seaman to report 
the loss to the Minister of Labour. 

No holder of a card may deliver posses- 
sion of the card to any other person, but 
it is now provided that, with the consent 
of the holder, a card may be placed for 
safe-keeping in the custody of the master 
of the ship. It must be returned to the 
holder at any time at his request. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The trade of a refrigerator mechanic 
was designated as a trade under the 
Apprenticeship Act by a regulation (O.C. 
850-51) made on June 12 and gazetted on 
June 30. 


Alberta Coal Mines Regulation Act 


The regulations covering electrical instal- 
lations and appliances in coal mines, which 
were made in 1945, were further amended 
by the addition of a new paragraph which 
prohibits the use of electricity or apparatus 
In any mine until written permission of 
the Director of Mines for the use of elec- 
tricity in the mine has been obtained. The 
amendment was made by Order in Council 
888-51, dated June 20 and was gazetted on 
June 30. 


Alberta Licensing 
of Trades and Businesses Act 


New general regulations respecting the 
granting of licences under the above Act 
and 15 Orders of the Minister of Indus- 
tries and Labour covering the licensing of 
special industries were made on June 18 
and gazetted on July 14. 
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The Act gives the Minister authority to 
designate any business as one to which the 
Act applies, to provide for the licensing of 
all persons engaged in the business, and to 
prohibit the carrying on of such business by 
a person without a licence. 

The new Ministerial Orders, which super- 
sede earlier Orders and raise licence fees, 
apply to the automotive industry, barber 
trade, beauty culture, cleaning and dyeing, 
collection agencies, commercial printing, 
flour and feed milling, funeral directors, 
junk dealers, manufacture of margarine, 
meat packing, photo finishing, restaurants, 
and retail and wholesale trade. 

The regulations respecting tourist camps 
were amended and the Orders designating 
the business of auctioneers, commercial 
creameries and the keeping of a trade 
school as trades to which the Act applies 
were cancelled. 


Alberta Public Service Pension Act, 1947 


By Order in Council 845-51 of June 12, 
gazetted June 30, the Public Service 
Pension Act was declared to apply from 
April 1, 1947, to additional classes of Gov- 
ernment employees. The groups covered, 
under conditions laid down in the regula- 
tions, are the members and employees of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, the 
University Hospital Board, the Alberta 
Liquor Control Board, the Petroleum and 
Natural Gas Conservation Board, employees 
of Marketing Services Limited, the Civil 
Service Association of Alberta, the Alberta 
General Insurance Company, health units 
constituted under the Public Health Act 
and nurses employed under the Nursing 
Service Act. 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


Regulations were made on June 12 
(approved by O.C. 842-51), and gazetted 
on June 30, governing the trade of auto 
body mechanic which in 1949 was desig- 
nated as a trade to which the Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act applies (L.G., 1949, p. 
1573). Under this Act, which was. first 
passed in 1936, no person may engage in 
a trade covered by the Act in any part 
of the Province unless he has a certificate 
of proficiency. A Board of Examiners is 
appointed for each designated trade to 
conduct examinations and determine candi- 
dates’ qualifications. 

In the trade of auto body mechanic, as 
in other trades, the Department of Indus- 
tries and Labour may issue the following 
classes of certificate :— 

1. Certificate of Proficiency—This is 

granted when an applicant has made 
the required pass mark in a practical 


and theoretical examination based on 
the course of studies set for appren- 
tices in the trade under the Appren- 
ticeship Act, and has shown proof (the 
original and one copy of testimonials 
from employers or instructors) that 
he has had at least four years’ prac- 
tical experience in the trade. 


2. Provisional Certificate —If a candidate 
fails to make the required pass mark 
but obtains 50 per cent or more he 
may be given a provisional certificate, 
valid for six months. 

3. Temporary Certificate of Proficiency. 
—This certificate 1s granted for three 
months to an applicant with the 
required practical experience to permit 
him to work at his trade until an 
examination may be held. 


4. Renewal Certificate—All certificates 
expire on March 31 of each year and 
may be renewed on payment of the 
renewal fee. 

5. Apprenticeship Certificate—This is 
issued under conditions laid down in 
the Apprenticeship Act and regula- 
tions. 


Applicants for certificates of proficiency 
are required to apply on a form supplied 
by the Department and to pay the pre- 
scribed fee. The examination fee for a 
certificate of proficiency or a provisional 
certificate is $5; for a temporary certificate, 
$2; and for a renewal certificate, $1. 


An unsuccessful candidate may within 
30 days request the Department to have 
an examination reviewed by a Board of ° 
Appeal. If the Board of Appeal alters 
the decision of the Board of Examiners, 
the fee of $5 which must be paid for the 
review is refunded. 


The chairman of the Board of Examiners 
may review any examination and at his 
discretion issue such certificate of pro- 
ficiency as he considers advisable. 


A holder of a certificate of proficiency 
may be required by the Department to 
appear for re-examination at any time. 
Should he fail to pass the examination, 
for which there is no fee, his certificate 
may be cancelled. 


Certificates must be displayed in a 
prominent place in the workshop. 


A person who loses his certificate may 
obtain another upon making a _ sworn 
affidavit as to the particulars of the loss 
and paying a fee of $1. 

Loaning or altering a_ certificate of 
proficiency will, at the discretion of the 
Department, be cause for the suspension 
or cancellation of the certificate. 


British Columbia Hours Of Work Act 


The Board of Industrial Relations has 
issued a new regulation (29B), similar to 
one which has been in effect for many 
years, permitting employees in wholesale 
and retail stores in all centres of the 
Province, except Vancouver, Burnaby, 
Victoria, Esquimalt, Oak Bay, Saanich and 
New Westminster, to work three extra 
hours on one day of each week, either 
Friday or Saturday, and on the day before 
a public holiday which occurs on a Satur- 
day, provided that the weekly limit of 44 
hours is not exceeded. The only change 
is that the three additional hours may be 
worked on either Friday or Saturday in- 
stead of on Saturday as under the previous 
regulation (29A), now cancelled. 

Regulation 29B was made on July 5 
and is effective from July 12, the date 
of its publication in the British Columbia 
Gazette. 


British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


A change was made in the schedule of 
industrial diseases under the Act to include 
work in connection with the British 
Columbia Medical Research Institute as 
employment in which \ tuberculosis may 
occur and in which workers may receive 
compensation, under certain conditions. 
Other similar places of employment include 
hospitals, sanatoria, clinics, and _ public 
health units of the Provincial Government, 
of the University of British Columbia, or 
of a municipality, school board or of a 
branch of the Victorian Order of Nurses. 
The amendment, which is effective from 
June 1, was made by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board on August 3 and 
gazetted on August 9. 


Manitoba Licensed Practical Nurses Act 


Higher fees to be charged by licensed 
practical nurses are set out in new regula- 
tions, 31/51, which were gazetted on 
August 11. 

For an 8-hour day the fee has gone up 
from $4.15 to $5.40, and for a 20-hour day, 
from $5:80 to $7.45. It is stipulated that, 
when on 20-hour duty, a nurse must have 
four hours off duty each day and at least 
six hours for sleep. For the first time, 
fees are set for a 10-hour day and a 12- 
hour day. These are $6 and $7.30, respec- 
tively. The fee for a four-hour evening 
shift and an hourly rate for overtime have 
been omitted. 
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A nurse who is paid by the month and 
supplied with free room, board and laundry 
may charge $74.55 a month for the first 
year, $82.25 a month for the second year, 
$90 a month for the third year, and such 
amount as may be agreed upon, but at 
least $90 a month, thereafter. These rates 
replace $58, $64 and $70, respectively (L.G., 
1949, p. 1575). An additional sum equal 
to the current value of room, board and 
laundry may be charged where these are 
not supphed free of charge. 

The new regulations make no change as 
regards holidays with pay and maximum 
hours of work. A practical nurse employed 
on a monthly salary basis is entitled to 
two weeks’ holidays with pay in each year. 
She may not be required to work more 
than eight hours in a day or more than six 
days in a week. 


Newfoundland Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act, 1949 


After about a year of operation, the 
first regulations issued under the Act were 
amended (L.G., 1951, p. 76). The changes 
were made and gazetted on August 14. 


The regulations formerly provided that 
the Canadian Regulations for the Con- 
struction and Inspection of Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels (Second Edition), and the 
Mechanical Refrigeration Code, 1939, of 
the Canadian Standards Association are 
adopted as regulations under the Act. As 
revised, they now state that, subject to 
the Act and the regulations, the two codes, 
as amended from time to time, are adopted 
as regulations under the Act. 


The remaining amendments were made 
to Part IV of the regulations which deals 
with the qualifications and examination of 
boiler inspectors, engineers and firemen. 


To the plants exempted from these 
regulations were added traction plants of 
25 hp. or less and hoisting plant when 
the motive power for such machinery and 
equipment is a high pressure boiler of 
25 h.p. on-less: 

A few changes are in connection with 
the duties which a. fireman and a third- 
class operating engineer may perform. A 
fireman’s certificate entitles him to operate 
a low pressure steam plant of not more 
than 100 h.p. or to tend boilers, engines 
or refrigerating machinery in a high pres- 
sure steam plant not exceeding 200 h.p. 
(formerly 350) in the absence of the 
engineer in charge from the boiler or 
engine room. Under the direction of the 
engineer in charge, he may also take charge 
of a shift in a low pressure steam plant 
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of not more than 350 h.p. or, as now 
araended, in a high pressure steam plant of 
not more than 200 h.p. 

A third-class engineer may operate as 
chief engineer a high pressure steam plant 
or refrigeration plant not exceeding 350 
hp. It was formerly provided that he 
could act as shift engineer under the direc- 
tion of a certified chief engineer in any 
plant of unlimited horsepower. This was 
changed to “any plant the horsepower of 
which does not exceed 750”. 

A person employed in a plant on 
September 25, 1950, may, at the discretion 
of the Chief Inspector, be granted, without 
taking an examination and upon payment 
of the prescribed fee for the renewal of a 
certificate, a grade of certificate which will 
allow him to continue in the position he 
held on that day, or a lower grade accord- 
ing to his experience and qualifications. 
An Operating Engineer First-Class certifi- 
cate, however, will not be granted without 
examination. 

A person who holds a certificate issued 
without examination and who changes his 
position to one in another plant which 
requires a certificate of a higher grade must, 
before making the change, take an examin- 
ation and obtain the higher grade certificate. 

A new section states that the holder of 
a fireman’s licence issued under Chapter 218 
of the Consolidated Statutes of Newfound- 
land (Third Series) and which was valid 
at any time after September 1, 1948, may, 
at the discretion of the Chief Inspector, be 
granted a fireman’s certificate without 
examination. 


Two new sections make provision for the 
absence of an engineer from the plant. 
When a plant is operated in two or more 
shifts, the chief engineer must arrange that 
a shift engineer holding a certificate not 
less than one grade lower than that required 
to operate the plant as chief engineer shall 
be in charge. If an engineer is absent due 
to sickness or holidays, an engineer with a 


Place Where Employee is Employed 
Zone I: 
Halifax, Sydney, Glace Bay, Amherst, 
Dartmouth, Dominion, New Glasgow, 
New Waterford, North Sydney, Spring- 
hill, Stellarton, Sydney Mines, Truro, 
Yarmouth p70 r se. ore Poe 
Zone II: 
Antigonish, Bridgewater, Inverness, 
Kentville, Liverpool, Lunenburg, Parrs- 
boro, Pictou, Trenton, Wolfville, 
Windsor; SWeéstvilles.:00 a4 eee 
Zone III: 
Annapolis Royal, Berwick, Bridgetown, 
Canso, Clark’s Harbour, Digby, Hants- 
port, lLockeport, Louisburg, Mahone 
Bay, Middleton, Mulgrave, Oxford, Port 
Hawkesbury, Shelburne, Stewiacke..... 
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Weekly Wage for 
Experienced Workers 


certificate not less than one grade lower 
than the engineer whom he replaces may 
take charge for a period up to 21 days. 
Under special circumstances this period may 
be extended by the Chief Inspector. 


Nova Scotia Women’s Minimum Wage Act 


A new Minimum Wage Order, effective 
from August 18, made under the authority 
of the Women’s Minimum Wage Act 
passed at the 1951 session of the Legis- 
lature, has raised the minimum wage for 
women workers in Nova Scotia by $1.80 a 
week. The new Order, which was gazetted 
on August 8, applies only in the cities 
and incorporated towns of the Province. 
As before, the cities and towns are divided 
into three zones and a different minimum 
wage is set for each zone. The rates are 
now $16.80 for Zone I; $15.80 for Zone II; 
and $14.80 for Zone III. The increase 
brings Nova Scotia minimum wages for 
women into line with those of Ontario, 
where the corresponding rates are $16.80, 
$15.80 and $13.80 a week. 


The Order, which replaces the 10 
Minimum Wage Orders previously in effect 
covering different industries, applies to all 
women workers and their employers who 
are subject to the Act. Farm labourers 
and domestic servants are excepted. The 
same increase, i.e. $1.80 a week, is made 
in the rates for both experienced and inex- 
perienced workers. Experienced workers 
are those who have been employed by one 
or more employers for six months or more 
in the type of employment for which they 
are hired. Zones I and II include the same 
cities and towns as before. Three places, 
Joggins, Port Hood and Wedgeport, form- 
erly in Zone III, have been omitted. 


Minimum Wage 


The minimum wage payable to experi- 
enced and inexperienced workers is set out 
in the following table:— 


Weekly Wage for 
Inexperienced Workers 


During first three 


months @ 22 ee $14. 
During next three 
$16.80 (Om Ln ee een $15.80 
During first three 
mon tisaree ae $13.80 
During next three 
$15.80 monthsvi).¢n gn $14.80 
During first three 
months aus eee $12.80 
During next three 
$14.80 Months see eee $13.80 


As before, not more than 25 per cent of 
the total number of women workers in any 
establishment may be paid as inexperienced 
employees. Where the total female work- 
ing force is seven or less, not more than 
two may be paid as inexperienced. In 
most of the Orders now replaced, the limit 
of 25 per cent on the number of inexperi- 
enced workers applied except where the 
total working force was less than four. 


An inexperienced worker in a beauty 
parlour who has had three months or more 
of instruction in a school or hairdressing 
establishment for which a fee has been 
paid is to receive as a starting wage the 
minimum fixed for workers with three 
months’ experience. Similarly, an office 
worker with a business diploma requires 
only three months’ experience in order to 
qualify for the full minimum rate. 


Handicapped workers must receive at 
least the minimum rate unless payment of 
a lower wage has been authorized in each 
specific case by the ‘Minimum Wage Board 
after written application by the employer. 


Hours 


The rates set are for a maximum 48-hour 
week or for the usual number of hours 
worked in the particular establishment, if 
less than 48. Work in excess of 48 hours 
or of the usual number of hours worked, 
as the case may be, is counted as overtime 
and must be paid for at one and one-half 
times the normal rate. This does not 
apply, however, to employees whose normal 
rate is above the minimum. Under the 
former Orders, the minimum rates were 
fixed for a workweek of not less than 44 
nor more than 48 hours, or for the normal 
weekly hours worked in the establishment 
if less than 44. 


Part-time workers are to be paid on an 
hourly basis at rates to be determined by 
dividing the weekly rate by 48 or by the 
usual number of hours worked. Women 
workers employed for special days, seasons 
or rush periods are to be classed as experi- 
enced and paid the full minimum rate, with 
a minimum of four hours’ pay. 


As before, all time during which a worker 
is required to wait for work on the 
employer’s premises is to be counted as 
working time. No deduction from wages 
for absence from work which brings the 
wages of an employee below the minimum 
rate may exceed the value of the time lost, 
determined according to part-time rates. 

Where work is done on a piecework basis, 
no woman worker, regardless of the amount 
earned according to piecework rates, may 
receive less than the minimum rate during 
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the first three months of her employment. 
In regard to pieceworkers with more than 
three months’ experience, rates must be 
such that at least 80 per cent of the 
workers receive a weekly wage which is 
not below the minimum. 


Holidays 


No deduction may be made from the 
weekly minimum rate for time not worked 
because of public holidays. 


Deductions 


No change was made in the deductions 
which an employer is permitted to make 
for board and/or lodging furnished to an 
employee. These may not be more than 
$2 per week for lodging and $5 per week 
for board, or 25 cents per single meal. Part- 
time workers may not be charged for more 
than one meal in each four hours worked. 


No deduction may be made from the 
minimum rates for the use, purchase or 
laundering of uniforms, where these are 
required to be worn. If an employee is 
required to launder her own uniforms, she 
must be compensated at the prevailing 
laundry rates. 


Method of Payment 


Wages must be paid in cash and at 
regular intervals, not exceeding one month. 


Prince Edward Island 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Minor amendments were made to the 
regulations which were issued on December 
20, 1949 (L.G., 1950, p. 355). These changes 
were approved by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council on August 2 and gazetted on 
August 11. 


The regulations formerly excluded the 
mayor and other officers of a city, town 
or municipality and the president, vice- 
president, directors or other officers of a 
company from the operation of Part I 
of the Act (the collective liability system). 
It is now provided that any such person 
may be deemed a workman within the 
meaning of the Act if he notifies the Board 
of his desire to be included as a workman, 
and if the amount of his salary is shown 
in the payroll statement furnished to the 
Board and in the estimate of wages 
expected to be paid for the year. 


Another change decreased the assessment 
rate of an employer of truckmen who 
supply their own trucks or horses. Where 
workmen drive their own trucks and are 
paid by the cubic yard, ton or on an 
hourly scale, the employer will now be 
assessed on 25 per cent, rather than on 
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40 per cent, of the overall amount paid to 
the workmen at the rate for trucking. An 
employer hiring truckmen with their own 
horses will be assessed on 40 per cent, 
instead of 60 per cent, of the overall 
amount paid to the workmen at the rate 
for trucking. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Order 51 Repealed 

Order No. 51 of the Quebec Minimum 
Wage Commission governing the whole- 
sale food trade, which was suspended for 
three months by resolution of April 25, 
following representations of employers’ 
groups (has since been cancelled. The 
repealing Order was approved by Order in 
Council No. 755 of July 19 and published 
in the Quebec Gazette on July 28. 
Order 51, which incorporated most of the 
provisions of a collective agreement for 
the food products manufacturing and 
wholesale food trade in Quebec City and 
district, was summarized in the July issue 
of the Lasour GaAzETTE at page 1005. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship 
and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


Under new trade regulations for the 
plumbing and carpentry trades, from 
June 15, 1951, every tradesman engaged 
in either of these trades in any city in 
Saskatchewan, in the towns of Estevan 
and Melville, and in the area lying within 
a five-mile radius of a city or either of 
these towns is required to hold a certificate 
of his status in the trade. 

The Act as passed in 1950 provided that 
every apprentice and tradesman in any 
designated trade should hold a certificate 
of status when it was required by the 
regulations. The certificate-holding 
requirement has been in effect for the 
barbering, beauty culture and motor 
vehicle mechanics repair trades since 


February 1, 1951 (L.G., March, 1951, 
p. 367). Thus, in five trades certification 
is now compulsory. 

The new regulations, approved by Order 
in Council 1122/51 on July 4 and gazetted 
on July 13, replace earlier regulations for 
the same two trades approved by O.C. 
2128/50. 


Saskatchewan Social Aid Act 


To help to ensure that a child on whose 
behalf a mother’s allowance is paid will 
gain the necessary knowledge or skill to 
become self-supporting, the regulations 
under the above Act were amended to 
permit the payment of an allowance 
between the ages of 16 and 18 while the 
child is taking a technical, business or 
professional course or, as before, while 
attending school up to the completion 
of Grade XII. he amendment (O.C. 
1445-51), made on July 30, was gazetted 
on August 10 and is effective after 
September 1. 


New Brunswick Minimum Wage Act 


A new Order establishing 55 cents an hour 
as the minimum rate of wages which may 
be paid to male employees engaged in the 
canning or processing of fish, vegetables or 
fruits became effective on July 9. This is 
the only Minimum Wage Order governing 
male workers in effect in the Province. 

The Board at first issued an Order which 


-set a lower rate of 45 cents an hour for 


employees under 18 and made the 55-cent 
rate applicable to those of 18 and over. 
Further, it fixed 68 and 82 cents an hour, 
respectively, as the minimum overtime 
rates. It was, however, revoked and 
replaced by the Order described above 
which sets the one rate for all males 
regardless of age and does not fix minimum 
overtime rates. 


ET SNS 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire. The appeal 
of the insurance officer is allowed in the Ist, dismissed in the 2nd. 


Decision CU-B* 714, June 21, 1951 


Held: That a claimant, while on leave of 
absence from his work to attend to per- 
sonal matters, could not be considered as 
beng unemployed within the meaning of 
the Act. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
single, 23 years of age, registered for 
employment as a truck driver, filed a claim 
on October 19, 1950, in New Waterford, 
NS., stating that he had been employed 
in Brantford, Ont., as a shipper from 
December 1947 to October 12, 1950. On 
the latter mentioned date he had received 
a telegram informing him that his father 
was seriously ill, whereupon he requested 
and was granted one month’s leave of 
absence by his employer, with the under- 
standing that such leave could be extended 


if necessary. Fearing that it might 
jeopardize his employment, he did not 
request his insurance book from _ his 


employer. 

The claimant submitted the following 
medical certificate, dated October 20, 
1950 :— 

This is to certify that (the claimant) 
has had to return home to New Water- 
ford, N.S., to work due to the illness of 
his father. 


The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant could not be considered 
as being available for work within the 
meaning of Section 27 (1) (b) of the Act 
and disqualified him for an _ indefinite 
period as from October 19, 1950. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, contending that he was available 
for work and that if he could find employ- 
ment, he would certainly accept it as he 
needed some extra money to help out at 
home and pay his way back to his job in 
Brantford. . 





* Decisions are published in two series: 
Those designated CU-B refer to _ benefit 
cases; those designated CU-C, coverage 
cases. 


On November 29, 1950, the local office 
reported that it had learned from the 
claimant’s mother that there was another 
son working who was living at home, that 
the father’s illness was the result of an 
injury received in a mine accident twenty 
years ago, that his condition had improved 
and that the claimant had since returned 
to Brantford and resumed work with his 
employer. 

The court unanimously reversed the 
decision of the insurance officer on the 
ground that the claimant had established 
availability for work. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 





Conclusions.—As stated in many previous 
decisions of the Umpire, unemployment 
insurance is, as its name implies, a pro- 
tection against specific risks of involuntary 
unemployment. 


While it is correct to consider employees 
who are temporarily laid off due to a 
shortage of work as unemployed, the same 
taken in 


view cannot be respect of 
employees who are granted leave of 
absence to attend to personal matters. 

The claimant may have had _ good 


personal reasons to absent himself from his 
work but I do not consider that he was 
unemployed within the meaning of the 
Act. 


For those reasons the appeal, mutatis 
mutandis, is allowed. 


Decision CU-B 715, July 11, 1951 


Held: That inasmuch as the claimant had 
assumed the role of sole breadwinner for 
the duration of her husband’s medical 
studies and was living up to her under- 
taking, her husband was dependent on her 
within the meaning of Section 31 (3) of 
the Act notwithstanding the fact that he 
worked during. the summer holidays and 
earned enough to cover his tuition fees and 


books. 
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Material Facts of Case.—The claimant 
married, 29 years of age, filed a claim for 
benefit on December 1, 1950, stating that 
she had been employed at the House of 
Commons, as a stenographer at the rate of 
pay of $5.90 a day from May 15, 1950 to 
November 30, 1950, and that she had been 
laid off because of lack of work. At the 
same time she requested the dependency 
rate in respect of her husband who had 
been a university student since September, 
1949. 


- The insurance officer did not allow the 
dependency rate. The claimant appealed 
to a court of referees and, with her 
husband, attended the hearing. The 
court unanimously allowed her appeal. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire on the ground that in CU-B 403 
it had been stated that there must be a 
continuity of the relationship of depen- 
dency before a wife can be entitled to 
the dependency rate in respect of her 
husband and as, in the present case, the 
husband was employed during the summer 
holidays, there was a lack of the con- 
tinuity of dependency which is essential. 


Conclusions.—An examination of the 
claimant’s employment record reveals that 
she has been regularly employed since 
1944. She worked for a provincial gov- 
ernment as a stenographer from 1944 to 
1946, as a high school teacher from 1946 
to December 1949, as a _ civil service 


stenographer for a few months early in 
1950 and then at the House of Commons, 
Furthermore, we are informed that she 
resumed work with the Civil Service on 
January 2, 1951. 

Her husband, except during the summer 
months, is unemployed and apparently 
without any personal means. When he 
commenced his course in medicine, two 
or three years ago, she assumed the role 
of sole breadwinner for the duration of 
the course and her employment record 
leads me to believe that she is living up 
to her undertaking. 

In decision CU-B 403, which deals with 
the case of a wife claiming benefit at 
the dependency rate in respect of her 
husband, my _ predecessor’ stated as 
follows :— 

In order to receive benefit at the 
dependency rate, the claimant must 
show a continuity of relationship of 
dependency to a degree such that its 
genuineness may not remain doubtful. 
Under the circumstances of the present 

case, while the husband’s summer 
employment may yield enough to cover 
his tuition fees and books, I do not con- 
sider that it is such as to break the 
continuity of relationship of dependency 
or render its genuineness doubtful. 

The claimant has proved that her 
husband was dependent on her within the 
meaning of Section 31 (3) of the Act 
and the appeal is dismissed. 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics 


July, 1951" 


During July, local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission received 
a total of 58,981 initial and renewal claims, 
according to the monthly report issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the 
operations of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. This figure is slightly higher than the 
total of 58,233 recorded in June, due mainly 
to layoffs occasioned by the prolonged 
period of drought in British Columbia. In 
July 1950, initial and renewal claims filed 
totalled 43,929. 

Ordinary claimants signing the live 
Unemployment Insurance register numbered 
83,889 (54,245 males and 29,644 females) on 
July 31, as compared with 86,523 (56,520 
males and 30,003 females) on June 30, and 
92,520 (55,166 males and 37,354 females) on 
July 31, 1950. 





* See Tables E-1 to E-6 at end of book. 
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There were, in all, 100,031 active claims 
on July 31. This total includes 30 supple- 
mentary benefit claimants in Newfoundland 
and 16,112 other claimants (mainly short- 
time claimants) mostly located in the 
provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 

Initial and renewal claims adjudicated 
during July totalled 61,259, of which 48,096 
were considered entitled to benefit and 
13,163 not entitled. Claims disallowed 
numbered 4,750, while disqualifications 
imposed on claimants totalled 12,092 (in- 
cluding 3,679 on revised and supplementary 
benefit claims). Chief reasons for dis- 
qualification were: “not unemployed” 4,985 
cases; “voluntarily left employment with- 
out just cause” 2,827 cases; “refused an 
offer of work or neglected an opportunity 
to work” 1,129 cases; and “not capable of 
or not available for work” 1,028 cases. 


Claimants commencing the receipt of 
benefit payments on initial and renewal 
claims numbered 39,126 in July, compared 
with 31,284 in June, and 30,945 in July of 
last year. 

Benefit payments during July amounted 
to $3,427,834 in respect of 1,416,699 proven 
unemployed days. In the previous month 
payments amounted to $3,513,733 for 
1,480,733 days, while in July 1950, a total 
of $4,726,614 was paid in compensation for 
2,053,009 days. 


During the week July 28-August. 3, 57,469 
beneficiaries received $794,947 as compensa- 
tion for 322,625 proven unemployed days, 
while for the last week of June $755,311 
was paid to 57,079 beneficiaries in respect 
of 320,375 unemployed days. During the 
week July 29-August 4, 1950, benefit pay- 
ments to the amount of $1,022,377 were 
made to 76,840 persons in respect of 
444,583 days of proven unemployment. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
last week of July was $2.46, compared with 
$2.36 for the last week of June. For the 
same week one year ago the average daily 


rate was $2.30. The sharp increase in the 
average daily rate for July is due to the 
increased daily rate of benefit, effective 
July 2, payable to claimants having made 
contributions at the highest rate (9 cents 
a day). 

For the week July 28-August 3, the 
average duration of unemployment com- 
pensated was 5:6 days. This was the same 
average as for the week June 23-29. For 
the week July 29-August 4, 1950, the aver- 
age was 5-8 days. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local» offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during the month of July, 
1951, imsurance books were issued to 
3,741,924 employees who had made contri- 
butions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 1, 
1951. This was an increase of 149,004 
during the month. ; 

As at July 31, 1951, employers registered 
totalled 243,264 men—an increase of 695 
since the end of June. 


UIC Senior Officers Attend Special Course at Toronto 


Twenty senior officers of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission from all 
regions of Canada attended, during the 
summer, a special course on social insur- 
ance and employment office administration 
organized by the Commission in co-opera- 
tion with the University of Toronto. 

The course was under the direction of 
Professor John S. Morgan, Associate 
Director of the School of Social Work, 
University of Toronto, with the Staff 
Training Division of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission assisting. 

Subjects studied included: The Art of 
Interviewing and Supervision; The British 
and American Insurance Systems; The 
Community Resources of Canada; Prin- 
ciples of Administration; Group Leader- 
ship in Supervision and in Administration; 
Problems of Communication; Human 
Behaviour and Jobs. 

During the six-week course, each student 
prepared and submitted a paper on one 
of the following subjects:— 

Rehabilitation and Re-employment in 
Canada; Great Britain and the US.A.: 
The Problem of Placing the Older Worker 


in Employment; The Placement of New 
Entrant Applicants; Public Relations and 
Publicity; The Executive and Professional 
Placement Service; Availability and Suit- 
ability for work; Community Aids and 
Resources; Extending Unemployment In- 
surance Coverage; Administrative Costs; 


The Canadian Labour Force; Seasonal 
Employment Problems; Unemployment 
Assistance; Redeployment of Civilian 


Workers; Vocational Training; Industrial 
Relations; Staff Development in the UIC; 
The Participation of Staff in Policy- 
making; The Theoretical Basis of Unem- 
ployment Insurance. 

A two-hour discussion, led by the 
director, followed the presentation of each 
paper. 

Because of its specialized character and 
its range of subjects, the course was con- 
sidered invaluable to administrative mem- 
bers of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission staff who participated. They 
will now pass on the benefits derived to 
other senior Unemployment Insurance 
Commission officers. 
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An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 


Branch, Department of Labour, on the 


basis of returns from the National Employment 


Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information. 


August 1951... 


. showed employment moving toward higher levels for all 


regions. 


This was indicated by the number of applications for 


employment on file with the NES which totalled 127,100 at the 
‘first of September 1951, a decline of 151,600 a month earlier. 
The number of unfilled vacancies listed at NES offices increased 


from 36,200 to 59,500 during the month. 


Weekly placements 


moved from 16,037 to 20,036. These data reflect the continuing 
imcrease in labour needs throughout the Canadian economy. 
Skilled tradesmen are in strong demand everywhere. 


The diverse effects on the economy ot 
growing defence production and changed 
government fiscal and credit measures had 
become more noticeable by late summer. 
As an increasing part of the economy turns 
to defence production and the rapid devel- 
opment of natural resources, the output of 
those consumer goods utilizing basic ma- 
terials such as steel and some base metals 
which are key to the defence production 
program has been reduced. The resulting 
temporary employment dislocations have 
taken the form of labour shortages develop- 
ing in some areas at the same time as 
pockets of unemployment appear in others. 
Thus the labour market has become rela- 
tively fluid as workers shift from one 
industry and area to another. 


During August, the demand for farm 
workers was at its peak and shortages of 
workers were evident as harvest work began 
on a wheat crop estimated at 579,000,000 
bushels. The local supply of labour in the 
Prairie provinces was not sufficient to meet 
this demand, as construction work, oil 
development, logging in the Lakehead area 
and resource development projects in Bri- 
tish Columbia cut into the number of 
available workers. At least 3,000 additional 
workers were being sought from Eastern 
Canada to help in the grain harvest at 
wages slightly higher than the $5 to $8 per 
day plus board offered in the 1950 season. 
Requirements in the East were also heavy, 
with the demand for harvesting special 
crops draining off farm workers. In New 
Brunswick about 1,000 pickers were needed 
for potato picking; fewer workers than 
normally were required for the Nova Scotia 
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apple crop, which was much smaller than 
normal due to spring frosts; in Ontario, 
workers from the whole province were 
being attracted by the tobacco harvest, for 
which wages of from $9 to $14 per day were 
being paid. About 2,500 workers from the 
Quebec region are expected to go to Maine 
for the potato harvest. British Columbia 
was hard hit by the drought, which heavily 
reduced the yields of many crops. 

In mining, a growing scarcity of skilled 
labour has been accentuated by the opening 
of new and old mines throughout the 
country. As in the case of agriculture, 
immigrants have been sought in an effort 
to fill the gap to some extent. 

In manufacturing, the rate of employ- 
ment expansion was slowed by numerous 
lay-offs of workers, particularly in consumer 
durable goods industries. The most serious 
unemployment problem created was at 
Windsor, where some 4,000 automobile 
workers had been indefinitely let out with 
subsequent lay-offs occurring at parts 
manufacturers. Other consumer industries— 
radio, washing machine, refrigerator and 
stove manufacturers—were also. releasing 
men in such cities as Hamilton, London, 
Brantford and Toronto. As well, the saw- 
mill industry in British Columbia was 
operating at a low level due to shortages 
of logs as drought conditions increased the 
fire hazard and forest closures continued. 
Short-time work and lay-offs again featured 
the textile and leather industries. 

Construction activity in the summer of 
1951 was at a higher level than in the 
previous year but labour requirements have 
not increased as much as has the dollar 


value of work being done. Contracts 
awarded in the first 8 months of 1951 
totalled $1,693,000,000, 92 per cent over the 
eight months total in 1950. Advances in 
wages and prices of building materials, both 
of which have shown increases on the order 
of 13 per cent in the year ending July 1951, 
accounted for a part of this increase. Shifts 
in the types of construction work underway 
also affected the nature of labour require- 
ments. A slump in residential housing 
(fewer than 60,000 dwellings were under 
construction at the first of August as com- 
pared to 67,000 at the same date in 1950) 
has been offset by increased requirements in 
the engineering and industrial fields. In 
aggregate, construction employment showed 
an advance of about 4 per cent in the 
month of July in comparison with year- 
earlier totals. 

The logging industry experienced short- 
ages of labour as camps opened earlier this 
year with labour needs consequently in- 
creasing while harvesting work was under- 


way. 


Regional Analysis 


Employment conditions in Newfoundland 
during August were more favourable than 
at any time since that province entered 
Confederation in 1949. As\ reflected in regis- 
trations with National Employment Service 
offices, the number of people seeking jobs 
on the Island was lower at the end of the 
month than at the seasonal peak of activity 
in previous post-war years. Although some- 
what depressed by the inability of fishermen 
and fish buyers to agree on a price for this 
year’s cod catch, fisheries employment was 
near its usual peak. Industrial disputes 
resulted in work stoppages that tempor- 
arily interrupted Bell Island iron mining 
but total mining employment remained 
high. Woods employers, in common with 
those in other eastern provinces, were un- 
able to fill their manpower requirements for 
summer cutting, although upwards of 
3,500 workers were engaged in various 
phases of forestry operations. In addition 
to those Newfoundland workers who have 
taken employment on the construction of 
the Quebec-North Shore and Labrador 
Railway, several hundred were referred to 
harvesting jobs in Ontario and the Mari- 
times. Local construction—commercial, in- 
dustrial, residential and at United States 
military bases—has absorbed large num- 
bers of workers. 

In the Maritimes, fishing activity was 
generally spotty, with some processing 
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plants still running on short-time and 
others unable to hire their usual comple- 
ments of seasonal workers. The shortage of 
bush workers persisted, although the end 
of the pulp peeling season released some 
manpower for cutting operations. Ship- 
building employment continued to expand, 
notably in Saint John and Lunenburg, 
while defence contracts permitted the re- 
sumption of full-scale operations in Fred- 
ericton footwear plants. Despite reduced 
potato acreage this year and anticipated 
heavy crop losses due to blight, about 1,000 
pickers from other parts of the Maritimes 
will be required in Prince Edward Island 
and New Brunswick potato fields and some 
500 to 600 in Maine potato areas. Brief 
work stoppages interrupted coal mining 
and iron and steel production in Cape 
Breton and there were some shortime work 
schedules and a few lay-offs in textiles and 
clothing establishments. The demand for 
construction manpower has reached record 
proportions, due not only to the require- 
ments of United States defence projects in 
Labrador but also to the very high level 
of construction activity in the three Mari- 
time provinces. 

In the Quebec region employment was at 
an all-time high. For the first time in the 
history of the NES, the number of appli- 
cations for employment on file in Quebec 
offices was lower than those on hand in 
Ontario at the end of August. The high 
level of employment in Quebec is a reflec- 
tion in part of the upswing in base metal 
activity, in construction, in manufacturing 
and in defence production. Logging camps 
are opening up earlier than usual, causing 
shortages of loggers that will not ease up 
until after the completion of farm harvest 
operations. Arrangements were underway 
by federal and provincial Departments of 
Labour for the organized movement of 
workers for the western harvesting and for 
potato picking in Maine. Immigrants have 
helped to meet the shortage of farm labour. 
In mining, skilled workers were still scarce. 
Manufacturing industries continued to have 
numerous local scarcities of metal trades- 
men. The textile and leather industry was 
in the same uncertain position. Demand 
for tradesmen for the construction industry 
was very strong but there were shortages of 
materials such as steel, cement and bricks. 
The decrease of 10 per cent compared to 
last year in housing had been more than 
offset by greater industrial, defence and 
institutional construction. 

The employment effects of production 
cut-backs in consumer durables, textiles 
and footwear manufacturing continued to 
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dominate the Ontario employment picture 
during August. Southwestern Ontario, 
especially the Windsor area, has suffered 
most from this slackness, with more than 
4,500 workers from automobile assembly, 
parts and accessories plants now on inde- 
finite lay-off. On the other hand, output of 
primary iron and steel stepped up as a new 
blast furnace was brought into operation 
in Hamilton, and defence production ac- 
tivity in the machinery and machine tools 
industry aggravated existing shortages of 
skilled metal workers in several areas. 
Seasonal food processing operations 
throughout the province already have pro- 
vided jobs for several hundred workers, 
and many more are likely to be needed as 
crops are harvested. Demand for man- 
power continued to exceed supply in min- 
ing and logging, and recruiting in areas 
where industrial workers have been laid off 
produced only fair results. These factory 
workers, however, together with many on 
annual vacation, have helped to ease short- 
ages of harvest labour in many localities. 


Throughout the summer the demand for 
labour in the Prairie region has been 
strong, reflecting, in the main, the higher 
levels of activity in the oil industry, in 
construction, in defence manufacturing and 
in the woods operations of the Lakehead 
district. During August, the additional 
manpower required to harvest the grain 
crop contributed to a steady decline in 
unemployment. Harvesting was in full 
swing in the greater part of the region and 
much of the crop was past the danger of 
frost, although a large segment of western 
and central Alberta and smaller areas in 
other provinces were still susceptible. The 
manpower available to take off the crop 
was smaller than ever in spite of an increas- 
ing flow of immigrants. In large part, the 
decline has been made up by a gradual 
mechanization of farm operations which in 
turn has been reflected in a proportion- 
ately higher demand for truck, tractor and 
combine operators. Nevertheless, the de- 
mand for unskilled harvesting labour was 
expected to rise sharply as harvesting be- 
came more general. By the middle of 
September, the NES had arranged for 
transfer of 1,400 workers from eastern 
provinces. 


In the Lakehead district, defence con- 
tracts and the strong demand for newsprint 
and iron ore have been responsible for high 
level of employment. Planned pulpwood 
production for the coming season is greater 
than ever, and it is estimated that about 
8,000 workers will be needed at the peak 
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period. Recent wage increases averaging 
14 per cent have brightened the prospects 
of attaining that level, but little movement 
can be expected until after the harvest. 


Total job applicants at all NES 
offices in the region dropped a further 3,000 
during the month to a total of 13,500 at 
August 380. This figure, when compared 
with last year’s total of 22,500, is a measure 
of the current level of prosperity in the 
region. 

In the Pacific region, the high level of 
employment promised earlier this year by 
the strong demand for lumber, base metals 
and newsprint has been severely curtailed 
by the almost complete lack of rain. The 
drought has gradually reduced the number 
of farm workers normally required, notably 
in the Saanich Peninsula where dairy pro- 
ducers have been forced to sell their herds 
because of the small hay crop and the high 
cost of imported hay. Agricultural condi- 
tions were somewhat better in the interior, 
with scattered shortages of fruit pickers. 
Because of the fire hazard, logging opera- 
tions have been virtually at a standstill for 
three months; however, all logging areas 
have not been closed by the Provincial 
Forest Service. It is estimated that over 
12,000 loggers have been laid off for most 
of this time. Indirect effects of the drought 
have been most serious in sawmilling em- 
ployment. Most small firms have been 
forced to close because of the log shortages 
and many of the larger firms are working 
on short time. Employment has also been 
affected in machine shops in the areas 
where sawmills have closed and in retail 
trade throughout the region. These condi- 
tions are partially reflected in the number 
of applications for employment on file at 
the NES. At a time when normally the 
seasonal upswing causes a rapid depletion 
of job applications, the number has in- 
creased by more than 5,000 since the 
beginning of June. At September 1, appli- 
cations on hand totalled 25,400, compared 
with 19,200 at the same time a year ago. 

Throughout the region, the development 
of new base metal properties and the in- 
crease in refining capacity continued with 
at least eight new or expanded concentra- 
tors at or near the production stage. Mining 
labour is in strong demand despite the 
placement of over 100 immigrants this year. 
Construction activity is also considerably 
above that of last year but the surplus of 
loggers and the substantial decline in resi- 
dential construction have prevented any 
serious shortages except in the more remote 
areas. 





The Logging Industry, February 1951 


Of logging industry workers on a 5-day week, all but 1 per cent are 


employed in British Columbia. 


In other provinces, work weeks of 48 


or 60 hours predominate, according to the Department's latest survey 


Great variations exist in the operational 
methods employed in the logging industry 
in different regions of Canada. In British 
Columbia, logging operations are carried 
out the year round, whereas in eastern 
Canada operations are mainly confined to 
the winter and spring. In the coastal 
areas of British Columbia, much of the 
timber is larger than in Eastern Canada, 
with the result that there is a greater 
degree of mechanization than in other parts 
of the country. Climatic, organizational 
and operational variations should be borne 
in mind in considering variations in hours 
of work, overtime policies, practices in 
regard to vacations and holidays, and in 
the other phases of working conditions 
dealt with in this article. 


There have been few changes in working 
conditions in the Logging Industry during 
the past few years for which comparable 
information is available. There has been 
a slight reduction in the normal work week, 
with about 38 per cent of the employees 
on a scheduled week of 48 hours or less 
during the period covered by this survey 
as compared with less than a third in 1947. 
Most noticeable change in working condi- 
tions during the past few years has been 
in vacation policies. Logging establish- 
ments employing about one-half of the 
workers now have a policy whereby the 
workers may receive an annual vacation of 
three weeks with pay after 15 years’ 
service with the same employer, whereas in 
1947 this maximum vacation was not 
reported. 


In this analysis of the Logging Industry, 
returns from 263 establishments employing 
76,741 employees were used. Owing to the 
seasonal nature of the Logging Industry in 
regions other than British Columbia, this 
survey was conducted on February 1, 1951, 
when logging operations were at their peak. 
For British Columbia, information was 
obtained during the Labour Department’s 





* Information on the Logging Industry in British 
Columbia was obtained during the October 1, 1950 
survey. 
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annual survey, October 1, 1950. The dis- 
tribution of employees in the industry was 
as follows:— 


Region Employees Percentage 
Gamal seers cian 77,780 100-0 
Maritime Provinces 10,953 14-1 
QivebeGiyaek ae eee. 35,626 45°8 
Ontario” aos tone 19,390 24-9 
Prairie Provinces.. 1,176 te 
British Columbia... 10,635 13°7 


The Normal Work Week—Normal 
weekly hours in the Logging Industry 
ranged from 40 to 60. More than half of 
the workers were on a 60-hour week, one- 
quarter on a 48-hour week and 13 per cent 
on a 40-hour week. 

In the Maritime provinces, two-thirds 
of the workers were on a 60-hour week 
and one-quarter on a 48-hour schedule; in 
Quebec just over 90 per cent were on a 
60-hour week, with the remainder mostly 
working 54 hours. In Ontario and the 
Prairie provinces 80 and 73 per cent 
respectively were on a normal work week 
of 48 hours. All but a few workers in 
British Columbia were on a 40-hour week 
and establishments in this province were 
the only ones in the industry reporting 
this shorter work week. 


About 13 per cent of the workers in the 
Logging Industry were reported as working 
a 5-day week with all but a few of these 
employed in establishments in British 
Columbia, where more than 90 per cent of 
the workers were on this schedule. 


There has been a slight reduction in the 
normal working week in recent years, with 
about 38 per cent of the workers on a 
scheduled week of 48 hours or less in 1951, 
as compared with under one-third in 1947. 

The number of workers in this industry 
on a five-day week was 9,710, of whom 
9,627 were in British Columbia and 83 in 
Ontario. Of these 9,710 workers, 9,610, all 





1 Wage Rates, Hours and Working Conditions in 
the Logging Industry, 1947, Lasour Gazxerre, June 
1948, p. 635. 
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employed in British Columbia, were work- 
ing a 40-hour week while the remaining 
100—83 in Ontario and 17 in British 
Columbia—were working more than 40 
hours weekly. 

The hours worked each week by the 
76,741 workers counted in the survey were 
as follows:— 

Forty hours: 9,631 workers, all in British 
Columbia. 

Over 40 and under 48: 1,051 workers, of 
whom 108 were in Ontario, 943 in British 
Columbia. 

Forty-eight hours: 18,743 workers, of 
whom 2,797 were in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, 15 in Quebec, 15,128 in Ontario, 803 
in the Prairie Provinces. 

Over 48 and under 54: 317 workers, of 
whom 63 were in the Maritime Provinces, 
204 in Ontario, 50 in the Prairie Provinces. 

Fifty-four hours: 6,180 workers, of whom 
886 were in the Maritime Provinces, 2,928 
in Quebec, 2,248 in Ontario, 68 in the 
Prairie Provinces. 

Over 54 and under 60: 410 workers, of 
whom 326 were in Quebec, 84 in Ontario. 

Sixty hours: 40,459 workers, of whom 
7,195 were in the Maritime Provinces, 
32,044 in Quebec, 1,035 in Ontario, 185 in 
the Prairie Provinces. 





Overtime Payment.—Overtime work is 
not common in the Logging Industry and 
most firms do not have an established 
policy for the payment of overtime 
premium. Less than one-quarter of the 
workers were in establishments which 
reported paying an overtime premium, 
with time and one-half the usual rate for 
work after standard daily or weekly hours 
and for work on Sunday. Double time was 
the predominant rate for work on paid 
statutory holidays.., 

Annual Vacations with Pay.—An initial 
vacation of one or two weeks was reported 
by all the establishments in the industry 
usually after a year or less of employment 
(Table I). More than three-quarters of 
the workers were employed in establish- 
ments which increased the vacation period 
as the term of workers’ employment con- 
tinued. Almost half the workers were in 
establishments which provided for a 
maximum vacation of three weeks, in most 
instances after 15 years of service. 

In the Maritime provinces, slightly less 
than half the employees were given a 
longer vacation after an extended term of 
employment, most of whom received three 
weeks after 20 years. Im Quebec, 67 per 
cent of the workers were given this same 


TABLE I.—ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE LOGGING INDUSTRY, 
FEBRUARY 1, 1951 



































Maritime : Prairie British 

Canada Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces} Columbia 

Length of Vacation and Service Requirements 
Workers | Workers | Workers | Workers | Workers | Workers 

Initial Vacation 
OneiW cekinithipay astern. «see eee ae 42,406 5,318 10,027 15,917 629 10,615 
ess than d "year... a. cseo- ee eee ee 950 0 2,387 3,165 97 281 
Th VGar: 5e% Beas cee Oh ae 32,935 2,827 7,640 1), (OP 532 9,214 
More thannl yeara% <i: Pac: sea toe eee 2,471 Peal Gl ase seats ov) Si leeneate arg tl me ee ca S| lena ol yee: 
Service NOU SDECITIeG aaa anne annem TD O50 eyaetite | acters 30 | Sie ee 1,020 
Leno Weeks ich DEylancel aes ae ae eee ee 7,193 457 3,942 2, B54 350 70 
LM VEAT Le Seg tote eee ee 7,076 400 3,962 2,354 290 70 
Morethanel year: nee 5 eee a eee 57 LY | ea? as oh ae S| KAY Ford Dg Week see Al AB Bl oa, 
Service not specitied a. pen neeeeeene ene GOs| PA ae ee || oh eee 60:4 528. ae 
Total fete Sruk fu dscst he eee 49,599 5,775 13,989 18, 271 979 10, 585 
Maximum Vacation 

TiwoiWeeksbith«pay after seen eee ee 14,400 70 4,371 Uo 48 198 8, 223 
Ihesssthanid fy carson nee eee ee 1,368 70 777 185 193 83 
ONVCATS kemecsh case oe here ee ee 13, 092" treme cee 3,594 OOS Ml eneera cere 8,140 
DkreesW Ceks visu payeanten epee ee eee eeernen 23, 422 iis 9, 416 10,626 305 299 
VEALS meee Cee ovate te eer noe 194927 ecco 8,592 10,417 305 178 
ZUIVCATS: AAGRT. saan ee eee 3,601 Ae G28 yc tagetecer ess. aye |\4 enele see uel Bel Ere aie mace 
Other ae Aa, he ean Ae oe Bt te eee ieee Atal ieee Ser 208n\\'gie wees 121 
Initial Vacation Maintained. ......<...cee.ccevscecrese He, 2,928 202 6,193 481 2,063 
OnesWeeley etnies io eee 8,781 2,471 177 4,009 BHI 1,993 
WORWEekSe.. 5 oct ceeds seduce eee 2,996 457 25 2,094 350 70 
COCA EE Ae ee corn toets ky eee, ee ee 49,599 Series 13,989 18s2c 979 10,585 








maximum vacation, generally after 15 or 
20 years of employment. In Ontario and 
the Prairie provinces, 58 and 31 per cent 
of the workers respectively were given three 
weeks after 15 years of employment. More 
than three-quarters of the employees in 
British Columbia were in establishments 
which gave a maximum vacation of two 
weeks, generally after 5 years; most of 
the remainder were in establishments which 
did not increase the initial vacation of one 
week as the term of workers’ employment 
continued. 


The most significant change during the 
past few years has been in the number of 
Logging establishments reporting a three- 
week vacation policy for their employees. 
During the present survey, about half the 
employees were in establishments reporting 
this longer vacation period after 15 years 
of employment, whereas in 1947 this 
maximum vacation period was non-existent. 


Statutory Holidays.—One or more 
statutory holidays were observed by estab- 
lishments employing four-fifths of the 
workers in the industry (Table II). Nearly 
two-thirds of the workers were employed 





in establishments which observed 3, 4, 6 
and 7 holidays, with the largest single 
group observing 7 holidays. 

About one-third of the workers in the 
industry were paid for some holidays when 
not worked. The largest group of workers, 
12 per cent, was paid for four days and 19 
per cent, equally divided, for 1 or 7 days. 

In the Maritime provinces, more than 
half the employees were paid for one holi- 
day and one-quarter were paid for 4 days; 
however, in the other regions paid statutory 
holidays were not quite so common. One- 
third of the workers in Quebec, and one- 
quarter in Ontario, were paid for 1 to 7 
holidays. Forty per cent of the workers 
in the Prairie provinces were paid for 4 
days. Less than one per cent of the 
workers in British Columbia were paid for 
some of the observed statutory holidays 
when not worked. 

There has been no apparent change in 
recent years in the number of statutory 
holidays observed and paid for when not 
worked. 


Rest and Wash-up Periods.—Regular 
rest periods in the Logging Industry were 
reported by establishments employing 12 





TABLE I.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS IN THE LOGGING INDUSTRY,. 
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per cent of the workers. Of those 
smployees who are allowed rest periods, 23 
per cent were permitted one 10-minute rest 
period each day, 12 per cent two 10-minute 
periods and 56 per cent two 15-minute 
periods daily. 

Wash-up periods were permitted to 13 
per cent of the workers in the Logging 


Industry, with 22 per cent of these workers 
allowed a single period of from 5 to 15 
minutes each day. More than _ three- 
quarters of the workers were in establish- 
ments which permitted two periods daily, 
with the majority of workers in those 
allowing regular wash-up periods of 10 or 
15 minutes’ duration. 





Wood Products Indusiry, October 1950 


One-third of workers on a 40-hour week; 57 per cent on a 5-day week. 
Two-thirds of workers in plants reporting a shut-down for vacations. 
Figures given on statutory holidays, holidays with pay and rest periods. 


Working conditions in the Wood Products 
Industry changed little during the year 
preceding October 1950.1 There has been, 
however, a slight increase in the propor- 
tion of plant employees on a 5-day week. 

The majority of employees in the Wood 
Products Industry were on a_ weekly 
schedule of 45 hours or less, with one- 
third on a 40-hour week. Time and one- 
half was the usual payment for work after 
standard daily or weekly hours. This rate 
was predominant for Sunday work, although 
a substantial number of workers were paid 
double time. Double time was the most 
common payment for work on_ those 
statutory holdays which are normally paid 
for if not worked. Time and one-half or 
double time and one-half was also paid to 
a large number of workers for work on 
these holidays. 

Most of the employees who had their 
vacation period increased as their term of 
employment continued were in establish- 
ments which gave a maximum vacation of 
two weeks, mainly after five years of 
service. 

Almost three-quarters of the plant 
employees were in establishments observing 
from 7 to 9 statutory holidays. One-third 
of the workers were paid for some or all 
of the holidays observed when not worked, 
but only 10 per cent were paid for 7 or 
more days. 


Regular rest periods were allowed to 


two-thirds of the employees in the Wood 





1 Comparable information on the normal work 
week, overtime payment, annual vacations with pay 
and statutory holidays, may be obtained from 
industrial breakdowns shown in the article ‘Working 
Conditions in Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 
October, 1949’, Lasour Gazetre, November 1950, 
p. 1836. 
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Products Industry. Wash-up periods were 
not so common: about 22 per cent of the 
workers were allowed time for cleaning up. 

Most of those who were reported working 
on the 2nd (afternoon) or 8rd (night) 
shifts received an extra 5 or 6 cents per 
hour. 

The information in this article was 
obtained from 740 establishments employ- 
ing 60,200 plant employees. Geographically, 
the workers were distributed as follows: 
Maritime Provinces, 4,047; Quebec, 11,892; 
Ontario, 19,874; Prairie Provinces, 3,027; 
British Columbia, 21,360. About six per 
cent of these employees were women. 

In this article the Wood Products 
Industry is divided into three major 
eroups: Saw and Planing Mills, Furniture, 
and Miscellaneous Wood Products. The 
latter group includes plywood and veneer 
mills and establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of boxes, baskets and various 
other wooden products. 


The Normal Work Week (Table I)— 
One-third of the employees in the Wood 
Products Industry were working 40 hours 
or less per week, 14 per cent 44 hours, 16 
per cent 45 hours and almost all of the 
remainder more than 45 hours. 

In the Maritime provinces and in Quebec 
the largest groups of workers, 56 and 40 
per cent respectively, were working 54 
hours or more per week. In Ontario 86 
per cent of the workers were on a schedule 
of 48 hours or less, with more than half 
of these on a 45-hour week. In the Prairie 
provinces, 55 per cent of the workers were 
on a 44-hour week and just under one- 
quarter on a 48-hour week. Almost all of 
the plant workers in British Columbia were 
on a 40- or 44-hour week, with 85 per cent 
working a 40-hour schedule. 


In the Saw and Planing Mills division 
of the Industry, the largest single group of 
workers (44 per cent) were on a 40-hour 
week. In the Furniture Industry, 46 per 
cent were working 45 hours. In the manu- 
facture of other wood products, one-quarter 
of the workers were on a 44-hour week. 

The only significant change in the length 
of the work week during the year under 
review was a slight increase in the propor- 
tion of workers on the 5-day week, 57 per 
cent as compared to 53 per cent the 
previous year. 

Industrial and geographical breakdowns 
showing the incidence of the 5-day week 
are given in Table I. 

Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the usual overtime payment for work 
after standard daily or weekly hours. 
About two-thirds of the workers were 
employed in establishments which reported 
an overtime policy for work on Sunday. 
In these establishments, the predominant 
rate was time and one-half, although in a 
substantial number of cases the rate was 
double time. 

For work on statutory holidays, which are 
normally paid for when not worked, 26 per 
cent of the employees were paid time and 
one-half, 43 per cent double time and 11 per 
cent double time and one-half. Triple time 
was paid to a small number of employees. 





Annual Vacations with Pay (Table II). 
—AIl the employees in the Wood Products 
Industry were in establishments which gave 
an initial vacation, with almost all of these 
receiving one week after a year or less of 
employment. 

Sixty per cent of the plant employees 
were in establishments which increased the 
vacation -period as the term of the workers’ 
employment continued. A maximum vaca- 
tion of two weeks, usually after 5 years of 
employment, was reported by establish- 
ments employing 55 per cent of the workers. 
Less than 4 per cent of the employees, 
most of whom were located in Ontario and 
Quebec, were in plants reporting a vacation 
of three weeks, in most cases after 15 or 
25 years of service. 

Less than 7 per cent of the plant 
workers in the Maritimes, 36 per cent in 
Quebec, 52 per cent in Ontario, 63 per cent 
in the Prairie Provinces and 81 per cent in 
British Columbia were in establishments 
which increased the vacation period as the 
length of the workers’ employment in- 
creased. The majority of these workers in 
each region received two weeks after 5 
years or less of employment. 

More than half the employees in the 
Saw and Planing Mills and the Furniture 
Industries, and 438 per cent of those manu- 
facturing Miscellaneous Wood Products 


TABLE I._THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN THE WOOD PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER 1959 PLANT WORKERS BY REGION AND INDUSTRY. 
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were given a maximum vacation of two 
weeks, after 5 years or less of service. In 
each of these industrial groups a small 
number of workers received a maximum 
vacation of three weeks. 


Two-thirds of the employees in the Wood 
Products Industry were in establishments 
which closed during the vacation period. 
About 32 per cent of the workers were in 
plants which reported a shut-down for one 
week and 30 per cent were in those closing 
for two weeks. 


Statutory Holidays (Table JII)—Less 
than two per cent of the employees in the 
industry were in establishments which did 
not observe some statutory holidays. About 
three-quarters of the workers were in estab- 
lishments observing from 7 to 9 holidays 
and 9 per cent were in those observing 10 
or more days. Slightly more than half 


the remainder were in plants observing 
6 days. The term “statutory holidays”, 
as used in this article, refers to days 


upon which the plant is not operating 


because of Federal, Provincial or Muni- 
cipal holidays, or religious holidays regularly 
observed by the closing of the plant. 

Paid statutory holidays were reported by 
establishments employing more than one- 
third of the workers in the industry. The 
number of holidays paid for when not 
worked varied considerably: 11 per cent of 
the employees were paid for 1 to 3 holidays, 
15 per cent for 4 to 6, and 10 per cent, 7 
or more. 

One-fifth of the workers in the Mari- 
times, 51 per cent in Quebec, 62 per cent 
in Ontario, 68 per cent in the Prairie 
Provinces and 6 per cent in British 
Columbia were paid for some or all of the 
observed holidays. 

About 26 per cent of the workers in the 
Saw and Planing Mills and just under 60 
per cent in the other industrial groups dealt 
with in this article were paid for one or 
more statutory holidays when not worked. 

During the past year there has been no 
appreciable change in the number of 
statutory holidays observed or paid for. 


TABLE I.—ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN THE WOOD PRODUCTS INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER 1950 PLANT WORKERS BY REGION AND INDUSTRY 
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Rest and Wash-up Periods.—About two- 
thirds of the workers in the Wood Products 
Industry were allowed regular rest periods 
each day. Of these, 68 per cent were per- 
mitted two 10-minute periods and 18 per 
cent were allowed two periods of 15 
minutes’ duration. 


Regular wash-up periods were granted to 
22 per cent of the plant workers in the 
industry. Of this group of workers, 40 per 
cent were permitted two 5-minute periods, 
17 per cent two 10-minute periods and about 
12 per cent were allowed a single wash-up 
period of 5 minutes. 


The following table contains in more 
detail, information, as reported, on rest and 


wash-up periods for plant workers in the 
Wood Products Industry :— 
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Shift Differential.—Ten per cent of the 
employees in the Wood Products Industry 
were reported on a 2nd (afternoon) shift 
and about 2 per cent were reported on a 
3rd (night) shift at the time of the 1950 
survey. About 87 per cent of the workers 
on the afternoon shift and just over 95 
per cent of those on the night shift were 
paid a wage differential. 

Of those employees paid a shift differ- 
ential for work on the afternoon shift, 86 
per cent were paid an extra 6 cents per 
hour and 11 per cent were paid an extra 
5 cents or less. Just under 90 per cent of 





the workers receiving a wage differential 
for work on the night shift, were paid an 
extra 6 cents per hour. 

More detailed information on shift differ- 
ential is given in the following table:— 





Number of Workers 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING* 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, August, 1951 


Montreal was the only city for which 
the cost-of-living index did not move up 
between July 3 and August 1. While other 
regional city indexes increased, the Mont- 
real composite index declined 0-3 per cent, 
mainly as a result of sharp seasonal reduc- 
tions for fresh vegetables, which lowered 
the food index there by 2-2 points. 

Higher food prices, coupled with advances 
in other major groups, were mainly respon- 
sible for the total index increases in other 
centres, which ranged from 0-3 per cent 
for Winnipeg to 1-2 per cent for Edmonton. 
Clothing, home furnishings and Services, 
and miscellaneous indexes were generally 
higher. Fuel costs were up for Toronto, 
Montreal, Saint John and Winnipeg. Rents 
were not surveyed in August and the rental 
indexes remained the same. 

Composite city indexes for August 1 and 
July 3, 1951, and August 1, 1950, are shown 
in Table F-2. The indexes show changes 
in retail prices and services in each city. 
They do not indicate whether it costs more 
or less to live in one city than in another. 


Cost-of-Living Index, September 1, 1951 
(Preliminary ) 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index rose 0-5 per cent from 188-9 
to 189-8 between August 1 and September 
1. All groups, except food, registered 
increases. 





* See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 
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A decline in the food index from 251-4 
to 251-1 reflected sharp seasonal decreases 
for fresh vegetables, coupled with declines 
for pork shoulder, lamb, and vegetable 
shortening. These outweighed strength for 
most beef cuts, bacon, butter, cheese, eggs, 
cocoa, oranges and canned vegetables. 

Clothing rose from 204-6 to 206-9 due 
largely to sharp advances for footwear and 
woollen wear. Upturns for hardware items, 
floor coverings and dishes moved the home 
furnishings and services group from 199-0 
to 199-1. 

Fuel and light rose 1-3 points to 149-5 
due to scattered increases for coal and 
coke, while the miscellaneous items series 
changed from 143-7 to 144-0 on advances 
in transportation and recreation costs. The 
index for rents, reflecting the results of 
the August quarterly survey, moved from 
139-8 to 142-7, 

From August, 1939, to September, 1951, 
the increase in the cost-of-living index was 
88°3 per cent. 


New index for Newfoundland 


A new cost-of-living index for St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, essentially comparable to 
those for other large Canadian cities, has 
been compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The new index has been 
designed to measure the influence of 
changes in retail prices upon the cost of 
a constant quantity of goods and services 
representing the typical family budget in 
that city. Accordingly, the index does not 
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take into account changes in levels of 
living. Rather, it is a consumer price index 
which measures price changes in a fixed 
amount of goods and services. 

Price changes measured by the new index 
commencing July 3, 1951, on the base June 
1951=100, provide continuity with the 
Newfoundland Department of Supply cost- 
of-living index previously published on the 
October 1938 base. The latter index has 
been discontinued with the publication of 
the June index number which stood at 
185-4. The new index number for July 3 
at 101-3 may be converted to the previous 
base of October 1938 by multiplying it by 
185-4. 

The budget for the new index has been 
divided into the same six main .expenditure 
groups used for cost-of-living indexes for 
other Canadian cities. 


Wholesale Prices, July, 1951 


Increases in five of the eight major 
commodity groups combined to advance the 
General Wholesale Price Index 0:6 per cent 
to 244-2 in July, 1951. Wood Products 
led the upward tendency with a 3-5 per 
cent increase to 303-7. This was due 
entirely to a 10 per cent advance in the 
price of newsprint; lumber prices were 
unchanged with the exception of a small 








1949 1950 1951 


decline for western cedar shingles, and 
export prices of woodpulp were down 
shghtly in response to lower rates for the 
United States dollar. Animal Products rose 
2-1 per cent to 315-5 as higher prices for 
new pack British Columbia salmon com- 
bined with increases in hogs, steers, eggs 
and meats to outweigh lower quotations 
for hides, leather, raw furs, oils and fats. 
General increases in rolling mill products 
prices as well as increases for pig iron, 
galvanized steel sheets and _ steel pipe 
moved Iron and its Products up 1:9 per 
cent to 210-8. The Chemical Products 
index climbed 0:6 per cent to 190-2, chiefly 
as a result of increases in cyanamid and 
creosote oil. Non-metallic Minerals moved 
up 0-1 per cent to 169-5 in response to 
higher prices for western bituminous coal 
and imported anthracite. The Textile 
Products index continued downward for the 
fourth consecutive month. A drop of 4:1 
per cent to 294-1 was attributable, as in 
preceding months, to lower prices for 
woollen cloth, worsted yarns and raw wool. 
Vegetable Products receded 0:7 per cent 
to 216-1 as declines in vegetable oils, raw 
rubber, cocoa, coffee and raw sugar out- 
weighed advances in potatoes, onions, feeds 
and western bread. Non-ferrous Metals 
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dropped 0-5 per cent to 184-2, mainly in 
response to lower prices for tin ingots, 
solder, lead pipe and zinc. 

Among important commodity price in- 
creases recorded in July were the follow- 
ing: onions, Toronto, 78:5 per cent, pota- 
toes, No. 1, Saint John, 75:6 per cent, 
lump alum 41-2 per cent, blue pickerel, 
Toronto, 28-0 per cent, lamb carcass, 
Winnipeg, 20-7 per cent, canned Sockeye 
salmon 16:0 per cent, cyanamid 12-6 per 
cent, eggs, Grade A large, Halifax, 12-0 
per cent, pig iron, foundry, 11:8 per cent; 
copper sheet 10-2 per cent, newsprint 10-0 
per cent. Commodity price declines 
recorded in the same period were as follows: 
tallow 27-0 per cent, worsted yarn, 2-ply 
18s, 50s, 26-4 per cent, calf skins 23-1 per 
cent, Australian raw wool 19-3 per cent, 
wool cloth, 13-14 oz., 14-5 per cent, lamb- 
skins 13-8 per cent, soya bean oil 13-6 per 
cent, tin ingots 138-4 per cent, cocoa butter 
13-3 per cent, linseed oil 12-9 per cent. 

The index of Canadian Farm Products 
prices at terminal markets rose 1-7 per 
cent to 268-3 in July, 1951. The Field 
Products index, at 177-8, was up 1-9 per 
cent from the previous month, largely as a 
result of seasonal ‘increases in potatoes 
which outweighed declines in hay and 
eastern grains. Animal Products prices 


rose 1:6 per cent to 358-9 as increases in 
steers, hogs, poultry, eggs and milk for 
cheese manufacture outweighed lower prices 
for raw wool. 


Wholesale Price Indexes, August, 1951 


(Preliminary ) 


The index number for 30 industrial 
material prices at wholesale, on the base 
1935-39—=100, declined from 287-3 to 285-3 
between August 31 and September 28. 
Weakness occurred mainly in primary 
farm product prices. Among commodity 
decreases were hogs, raw wool, wheat, zinc 
and copper. Offsetting these were advances 
for western oats, raw rubber, raw cotton, 
tin, cottonseed oil, and scrap steel. 

Canadian farm product prices at terminal 
markets recorded a further sharp drop in 
September, the composite index receding 
from 256-8 to 249-3. Most of the loss was 
concentrated in animal products, notably 
hogs and raw wool. Eggs were down 
slightly. 

The index for animal products dropped 
from 348-2 to 329-8 between August 31 and 
September 28. Field product prices were 
firmer during the same period, the index 
rising from 165-3 to 168-8, due to higher 
quotations for potatoes and grains. 


———— 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, August, 1951* 


Strike idleness increased sharply during 
August. With the exception of August, 
1950, when the railway strike caused a loss 
of a million days, time lost was greater 
than in any month since October, 1947. 


The demand for increased wages was one 
of the important factors in 24 of the 38 
stoppages in existence during the month, 
causing more than 80 per cent of the total 
loss. Of the other stoppages, four arose 
out of alleged discrimination, three over 
the employment or dismissals of workers, 
three were inter-union disputes or refusal 
to work with non-union workers, and four 
were over other causes affecting wages and 
working conditions. About 75 per cent of 
the total idleness was caused by four 
stoppages: coal miners in Nova Scotia, gold 
miners and millworkers at Timmins, Ont., 





* See Tables G-1, G-2 at end of book. 
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sewing machine factory workers at St. 
Johns, P.Q., and tobacco factory workers at 
Hamilton, Ont., and Montreal and Granby, 
Gye 

Preliminary figures for August, 1951, 
show 388 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 25,272 workers, with a time loss 
of 219,473 man-working days, as compared 
with 382 strikes and lockouts in July, 1951, 
with 9,470 workers involved and a loss of 
119,413 days. In August, 1950, there were 
27 strikes and lockouts, involving 133,392 
workers and a loss of 1,054,013 days. 

For the first eight months of 1951 
preliminary figures show 176 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 61,304 workers, and a 
time loss of 562,387 days. In the same 
period in 1950 there were 116 strikes and 
lockouts, with 154,034 workers involved, and 
a loss of 1,262,828 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in August, 1951, was 0-25 per 
cent of the estimated working time, as 
compared with 0-14 per cent in July, 1951; 
1-22 per cent in August, 1950; 0:08 per 
cent for the first eight months of 1951; 
and 0:18 per cent for the first eight months 
of 1950. 


Of the 388 strikes and lockouts im exis- 
tence during the month, seven were settled 
in favour of the workers, six in favour of 
the employers, 11 were compromise settle- 
ments and six were indefinite in result, work 
being resumed pending final settlement. At 
the end of the month eight stoppages were 
recorded as unterminated. 


The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature which 
are still in progress are: compositors, etc., 
at Winnipeg, Man., which commenced on 
November 8, 1945, and at Ottawa and 
Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, Alta., on 
May 30, 1946; cotton and rayon under- 
wear factory workers at Sherbrooke, P.Q., 
May 11, 1950; laundry machinery factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., June 15, 1950; 
cleaners and dyers at Toronto, Ont., 
October 4, 1950; and bookbinders at 
Toronto, Ont., February 20, 1951. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts 1n various countries is 
given in the Lasour GAzETTe from month 
to month. Statistics given wn the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the LaBouR 
GazettE for April, 1951, and in this article 
are taken, as far as possible, from the gov- 
ernment publications of the countries 
concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in June, 1951, was 159 and 25 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 184 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in the 
period there were 84,800 workers involved 
and a time loss of 304,000 working days 
was caused. 

Twelve of the 159 disputes leading to 
stoppages of work which began in June, 
directly involving 700 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages, and 73, 
directly involving 7,000 workers, on other 


wage questions; six, directly involving 200 
workers, on questions as to working hours; 
17, directly involving 15,600 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 46, directly 
involving 7,700 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; three, 
directly involving 600 workers, on questions 
of trade union principle; and two, directly 
involving 11,200 workers, were in support 
of workers involved in other disputes. 


New Zealand 


For the first quarter of 1951, figures show 
31 strikes, involving, directly and indirectly, 
9,902 workers, and causing a time loss of 
56,451 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for July, 1951, show 
425 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 250,000 workers were 
involved. The time loss for all strikes and 
lockouts in progress during the month was 
1,750,000 man-days. Corresponding figures 
for June, 1951, are 375 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 190,000 workers with a time loss 
of 1,600,000 days. 
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TABLE I.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 





1951 1950 1949 1944 1939 
Items — AA] 
August July July July July July 
HotalePopulationtaeacwincec-aaies saree iecrosr O00 area e ee Ils ctcters vines: 13, 845 13,549 11,975 11, 267 
Labour Force— 
Crvilianelabourtorce()ieeeetene Lee ee. OO0| = anaes. 5,302 4,933 5,121 t t 
Rersonsswauljobs) gees 1. eer eee econ saa. OOO oasa te: Onan 4,793 5,018 t Tl 

IN Teilles (2) eee Rees otter nae ae ee MS Oe bdo Ee ae 4,078 3,750 3,918 i t 

Hemale (a ois. tet eo tees ol (010) ee ieee 1,169 1,043 1,100 t t 
BatdsWorkens@)eos ieee aot oon UGE ise eee 3, 802 3,386 3,496 t tT 
Persons without jobs and seeking work....... OO | aeacree ane 85 140 103 il iF 
Index of employment (1939—100)..........,.....]....000--. 183-4 170-8 168-1 T if 
LINING a hOMeMe ee eee eee ee Oe ee No. 17, 236 19, 636 6,724 10, 616 916 1,979 

CA dul tkmalese me mtrcbee caer Miners No. 9,040 9, 759 3,053 4,455 183 518 

Karnings and Hours— 
otal Maboumincomes seein ones POOOHOO0 | nee aes | ee eee 704 664 t i 
Pericapitasweelly earmings,..-.s02se.e-e. sea. $ 50.14 50.16 45.04 42.90 T tT 
Average hourly earnings, manufacturing........ ¢ 119-1 118-3 103-9 99-1 tT T 
Average hours worked per week, manufacturing.. 41-3 41-7 42-5 41-8 i ij 
Real weekly earnings, manufacturing (2)......... 107°8 108-7 109-1 105-8 if 1) 
National Employment Service— 
Live applications for employment (1st of month) 

COREE, 5 cbse Be tune. ae ie GO eae © a ne 000 130-0 139-8 204-6 147-5 66-8 t 
Unfilled vacancies, (1st of month)(3)......... 000 54-5 62-0 39-9 42-5 207-0 ii 
Placements, weekly average =. .. 60 dic. so. .+- O00, fo0e cca. loeeen ec 17-4 14-5 a T 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (lst of month).......... 000 83-9 86-5 109-4 80-4 4-7 t 
iBalancehneiund saw eee eet eee KOOL) COE Coun oese 708-7 593-3 552-6 216-2 il 
Price Indexes— 
Generaliwholesaies (4) Meare Gaeee cen wee. oe: 241-5 244-2 212-0 197-0 | 1380-6(5) 99-2(5) 
Costoilivimnenndex (resins asset eee eee ca. 188-9 187-6 167-5 162-1 119-0 100-8 
Residential building materials (4)............... 290-4 289-8 245-2 227-1 | 146-6(5) 102-3(5) 
Production— 
acdistnialsprocductonmucex (2) Mamma i camel one meen 213-2 198-5 178-7 197-3 107-3 
Mineralsbroducettongincdexa)meriaericemen sericea tel eon nn lee aon 146-1 133-4 102-0 126-3 
NiO RTE INCA) nor coooocod da jeupacncdodollaue lol sek 219-3 206-9 186-2 218-6 103-8 
Wlectric poweraaeteene eer eres 000,000 k.w.h. 4,596 4,629 4,201 3,730 8,149 2,206 
Construction 
Contractsaward Cdaeneeeer cee ne tees $000, 000 187-6 326-8 151-0 129-3 32-2 22-1 
Dryvellinemnits estantedaneete a sadece aceon: 000 7°5 6-1 10:2 9-1 t t 
completedhenwe cn. cocci 000 G22 4-9 6-9 6°6 soe T 
under construction........... 000 59-8 58-6 63-6 56-8 t T 
PiAnvOnseeee hee Le A ee O0ORtonS ate nae. 210-3 194-0 175-4 166-0 59-6 
Steel ingots and castings................ NY OOo sues aeolaoues oaas 264-2 238-8 234-4 111-1 
Inspected slaughtering, cattle................. 000 99-8 97-4 105-1 115-6 95-2 64-5 
OSS Reoeeris waren Ft 000 299-8 285-4 260-9 223-2 529-6 217-0 
Bloumproductionaee see eaerenanee OOOKOCObbIss|Seeeeee 1-41 1-28 1-48 1-74 1-11 
Newsprint (Si) eee neni eres thr. ere aes OOOKOnS |e er yaaa) meee ere 439-3 421-5 244-4 227-6 
Cement producers’ shipments....... (KOO Cw TES Sean ooellsosooceaa: 1-68 1-52 0-98(6) 0-74(8) 
ATicOmMOopiles and: bruc eee weenie eats ee OOO) cen eee: 30-3 40-1 25-4 12-1 9-1 
GO] Ga PE Ee See eee Ns Be Red No VOM mine Gralla eso csooallacacdeome: 368-4 327-2 236-4 439-9 
COPPOl ark ie Ree ees t eet es OOORtonS | eee 22-5 21-3 21-5 22-5 25-2 
Lica sae ee ae ern te O00Rtons | See 10-9 16-8 11-0 12-3 15-9 
INIGKCIARR Scan ee a Ih OOCRtons |e te 11-8 9-3 9-7 De 7 9-8 
JES Oak tite oe 5) aa ee oe ae ae OUORtons| sence cer 27-6 25-9 28-3 21-3 26-5 
Coal eet epee re Ue ea 000 tons 1, 230 1,08 1, 138 1,131 il iral 1,094 
Grudetpetrol cum sae te see eee (G{O%8), WD Le ey olin nebioullopde senna. 2-61 1-78 0-81 0-90 
Distribution— 
Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (4).............]......000- 335°5 314-1 285-5 179-3 103-3 
Retail trade... tune semen ce foe de $000; 000].......... 828-0 789-6 728-2 t ; 
lamports;.excludine colds pe. eee. $000, 000 358-8 370:6 259-5 230-9 148-5 58-0 
ixpontemexclucdinel sol dense emer ee sae oF $000, 000 349-8 374-5 253-7 241-3 278-7 75°8 
Rail ways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles.............. SOOOZO00| eee 2 ek leeieectac aes 4,640 3,919 5, 640 2,446 
Car loadings, revenue freight................. HOO ocdpeace 350-2 274-9 306-6 298-0 196-4 
Banking and Finance— 
Commonmstocks, index) aaseeeee teen eee nee 169-7 162-0 124-3 104-2 87-5 88-7 
ibneferredistocksiindex G)aeememumied eee aden es on 165-2 163-1 154-6 138-6 124-7 100-1 
Bond yields, Dominion, index(4)................ 104-9 104-7 91-0 93-8 97-0 96-0 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts. .. . $000, 000 9,072 9, 032 8, 102 7,017 4,733 VA atiel 
Bank loans, current public............... $000, 000 2,912 2, 890 2,287 2,082 1,024 814 
Moneyasun ply ee eee reenter eee sO00 000 4,719 4,750 4,549 A 173) || 3,153) 1,370(5) 
Circulating media in hands of public..... $000, 000 1, 262 1, 225 1,169 1,184 913 281(5) 
1) CDOSLES Phere eee Ne oe gt 8 KO $000, 000 3, 457 3, 020 3,380 2,989 | 2,168(5) 1,089(5) 





Novte.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. *Population figures given are as at June 1 for 1950, 
1949, 1944 and 1939. { Comparable statistics are not available. ; 

(1) Labour force survey figures given are as at June 2, 1951, June 3, 1950, June 4, 1949. Detailed figures for June 1951 
will be found in table A4-A8 of the September issue of the Labour Gazette. (2) Real earnings computed by dividing 
index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the cost-of-living index; base: average 1946 =100. 
(3) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. (4) Average 1935-39=100. (5) Year end figures. (6) Figures 
for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—_DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, 
AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 























Date Adult Adult Children Total * - 
Males Females Under 18 

Annual Average 102024 Fann ae eye eericreeiente meron Pee tet aes ee 55, 416 34, 803 20,315 110, 534 
‘Annual Average? 1925-298 i. okccc eres oe eee ee ee eRe eee 74, 447 37, 040 BONO 142,309 
Annual Averagcey 1930-34 ae. eee, once a ee ee See 12, 695 OMIA SS 1b Wir, 35, 957 
Annual cAtvyerage, 1935-39 en.c cee oe cies eee cei acl aee e eaees 3,564 5, 834 5, 054 14,452 
“Annual Average; 1940-4450 e ho eres en Greer ee Ae eee 3, 767 6, 674 4,010 14, 451 
Annual Avera oy 1945-40 v5 Sata, cys. eit cee eye eres 26,701 31,075 18, 064 75, 840 

Total = )050 7. Bcc Seca ae eae renee 30, 700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
1950— 

BU) 2a OO Sere AAA a He Ce ROR SS Pee 3,053 2,003 1, 668 6, 724 

AUBUStEES 6 cv.c pattie is ST es bia a ee eee 1,995 1, 883 11 Sey 5, 210 

SeptGmaer 8: dese elds cosh Ye tee ten eae as oe ee ee re 2,262 1, 674 1,094 5, 030 

October Re erie iced A: Weis che cea Sap ee eeee en te aeeeee 2,378 2,025 1, 368 5,771 

Novem Dens. Shek crete ee ee ery ee 3, 068 2,090 1,672 6, 830 

December sx. 26 eee tls leis one te Ss ee rae 3, 044 2,249 1,768 7,061 
1951— 

JQUUATV.,;. abe ae Moe ape ice ens eer ae a ee ee 2,546 1,792 1, 299 5,637 

Pebruarye. : i. 2 oe ee ci as a en ee eee ee ee 3,799 2,554 2,066 8,419 

MARCH PRAM hein Sete kate ae eS eens ioe Dene ea ee 6,508 OR2De 3,051 11, 858 

B20) cl Rerun eee oe emi EN OC ee See RN ay Meee may oc 6, 678 3,915 3,595 14, 188 

May te a ee cd tatters © en nee eee 9, 256 DMO e 5,475 20, 254 

FAVEAN pcan eo AG oO Ne Se ie NR: ia Ee ri eo aes Ata ae 9, 638 5, 147 4,644 19,429 

DLL Sia Soe se anes aii foie alsroeanei cle De Ta ee eae eee ee ee 9, 759 5,191 4, 686 19, 636 

: 
TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
Bee 
Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
INL MIE 
a4 6 =Total in Fae cs Seo Barn ete aan ee ee 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 
1947= Total ito eA is a bee ea eee 3,765 8, 272 35, 543 7,909 8, 638 64, 127 
GAS — Total ier, ds oi 4 fk Oe cor eee ete ee 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22, 552 11,996 125, 414 
O40 TOtAIBAG. A, ROE 1g ch Renn et eco en eee De There 18, 005 48, 607 17, 904 7,924 95,217 
LODO Sa Ottis aed Cs aden och cee en ee 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6, 123 73,912 
1950 
Ul eras 5 ps Stas ke wack Meco Ree oe ee ce 215 1,218 3, 606 1,074 611 6, 724 
AUBUSO TS 4 '. Ce ae OE ee ei tee ee ee ae ee 186 1,023 D316) 914 531 5,210 
Péptemberssee, she Roe ee oe een ee ares 151 1,094 2,653 691 441 5, 030 
ctober ; Sire, Zee eee La ee ee ee 143 1,393 2,996 754 485 5, 771 
INOVeM DORE xc. sec ots ae oe ee eS ee 161 1,302 3, 867 924 576 6, 830 
December. sane. Aa Ree ee ee 225 1, 209 3, 913 il Ves 581 7,061 
1951 

PANU AT Yo. a A cic RR pecrcic on PI he ce 101 1,096 3, 261 PR) 457 5, 637 
WeDRUaLy s (Rial s = Pe nee eee 254 1F433 4,842 1, 264 626 8,419 
MMareiineeh voat. £5 FARE oe can ck ce to ke he 316 2,376 6, 607 1, 665 894 11, 858 
EADELLG BAe Aceh ee Ne onc Se ee eee 303 2,915 7,769 2,359 842 14, 188 
MBIT Pete Reticence ns eG aiken oes. eee 455 3,468 11,491 Bei 1, 463 20, 254 
ad UT ORR Pe Pe aa ee ee ee ek enn ee er 328 3,916 11,112 2,696 He RV/7 19,429 
SUNT ne. 3 ace set ee en aah ae Ae aa ae Le eet ee te eee Bii7/ 4,689 10, 724 2, 280 1,566 19, 636 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 








Unskilled 
Month Farming |and Semi-} Skilled | Clerical | Profes- | Trading | Female | Others Total 
Class Skilled | Workers sional Domestic Workers 

1951 

JanuUaTyicecwerer orice 643 966 707 210 124 140 194 254 3, 238 
Welbruanyeraaen- 1,341 1,197 1,073 198 178 157 370 269 4,783 
Marc iinet aes 2,072 lool 1,690 363 245 247 415 343 6,726 
VAD ITL aetna fo raneucr ans iarsk: O20: 2, 25 1, 855 440 299 260 537 361 8,170: 
1 EON fe pan eek eee 3,611 2,339 2,792 540 404 322 678 504 11,190 
NRCS? caterers bro ie Bene 3,534 2,099 3,192 511 359 274 521 552 11, 482 
UGK AR Bere ook Seenaee 2,556 3, 279 3,412 523 334 287 499 528 11,418 





*Statistics by occupation available for male immigrants only, prior to January, 1951, 


TABLE A-4.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








June 2, 1951 March 3, 1951 June 3, 1950() 











Population Class Stn] 
Male Female Total Male Total Male Total 

















Civilian Non-Institutional Population..... 4,958 4,896 9, 854 4,931 9, 800 4,606 9,135 
FAL a OULLE OLCE Mea cai cera rnc o ters cic 4,145 1,187 Onoo2 4,051 Delidz 3, 859 4,933 
1. Persons with jobs......... of eA ee 4,078 1,169 i ely 3, 902 5, 000 3, 750 4,793 
COM aROTIRTO «sn cooclouAAovoapoe 915 101 1,016 808 849 901 O77 
Pare workersnenscp ee eee nee ae 105 (a) 114 66 69 109 114 
IM plOVCtS ae, Tee ee cieeOLe 49 (a) 50 29 30 47 49 
Own account workers........... 564 10 574 539 546 539 546 
Wnpaideworkerss sane es see 197 81 278 174 204 206 268 
(2) eNion-A gr Culit ural eee rt urs 3, 163 1,068 4,231 3,094 4,151 2,849 3, 816 
aia uwOr kCrsmeance sepia a: 2,709 979 3, 688 2,631 3,596 2,394 Bate 
EN plOVersene teh tee: 135 (a) 142 125 131 120 12% 
Own account workers........... 303 45 348 317 371 316 369 
unmade wOrkenrsen i eeee tani 16 37 53 21 53 19 48. 
2. Persons without jobs and seeking 
SWIG SG rene rny keris Cite ene suit terra me tae 67 18 85 149 172 119 140 
B. Not in the Labour Force............ 813 3, 709 4,522 880 4,628 737 4,202 
1. Permanently unable or too old to 
WOT Ke. cer en een aI Steg esl 149 90 239 175 275, 156 247 
Deaicepin e) NOUSOre: EE Entiat <: (a) 3, 168 3, 169 (a) 8, 204 (a) 2,954 
SG OMNo COM OC laa een ae 325 327 652 344 674 309 610: 
4, Retired or voluntarily idle......... 329 119 448 353 463 266 380: 
1st Oh el ay tk canneries ei eaeatr te Sim rete aean tr eran (a) (a) 14 (a) 12 (a) iis 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 
(1) Excluding Manitoba which was not covered due to flood conditions, 
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TABLE A-5._INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


a rr i a a a 
SS —oESESe 











June 2, 1951 March 3, 1951 June 8, 1950(:) 
Industry ooo | | 
Male Female Total Male Total Male Total 

LX DTICULGUT OR sents uo en eee ea) ees Ree 915 101 1,016 808 849 901 977 
HOrestiry cb ee ied one ee eee ee 92 (a) 93 157 158 59 60 
Treepautiayen ehh ADEN OVOEE. A) 4. soe oe on Ame 38 (a) 39 20 21 50 50 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.......... 87 (a) 88 79 80 72 74 
Manufactiining (3:ie eee ao. eee eee ee 1,100 274 1,374 1,112 1,396 1,013 1,276 
COC aU bilities: 1 aerate et 42 (a) 48 44 49 38 43 
Construction «apr tee ree 352 (a) 357 296 302 289 294 
Transportation and Communications... .. 351 52 403 340 398 304 351 
el bigsie Cet Ate em a A pm MER Bs oe 486 229 715 469 690 415 604 
Binance.and. RealeEistate.mescen serene 88 70 158 83 147 76 136 
DET VAC Mee EL Cy is career cee See ee 527 429 956 494 910 533 928 
LOtall s23. Jc naeet an anon ae ee 4,078 1, 169 5, 247 3,902 5,000 3,750 4,793 


a | 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 
(1) Excluding Manitoba which was not covered due to flood conditions. 


TABLE A-6.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
souRcE: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
eee——ss—s———s—s—sssO9nax*aanaoanaSssssSSSsS eo 


June 2, 1951 March 38, 1951 














Region —_____—_. Sunes 

Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Newioundland £3" 2. fey. ds vce ns PO ee 105 2-0 89 1-8 
aritame) Provinces x. cos...’ c,. 1 3? oe e e 431 8-2 415 8-3 
Quebec. poe et, sities 1 BRU Ue a ee 1, 452 27-7 1,392 27-8 
OMGATIO Ns OR tia So EM tees tice, 8 OF die aoe, ie can ee 1, 856 35-4 I eer 35-5 
PES PFOVINCES. i.fi ace sicko ts «cnet eee ne eee Ene 972 18-5 920 18-4 
British Columbia... fo 208... cho eee en ee ae 431 8-2 407 8-2 
OAINAWDA. caer ike ics oben ae ack ee ee Ly yl 100-0 5,000 100-0 
a ee ee ee eee 


TABLE A-7.-PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS BY HOURS 
WORKED PER WEEK 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


SSSSSssSSSS99009090 SSS 
Agriculture Non-Agriculture 
Number of Hours a pee 





June 2, March 3, June 2, March 3, 








1951 1951 1951 1951 

Ohi cgetnscebag ee 108 haw Sahn A ln Re 9g, «tee etn 0-6 3°5 2-1 4-4 
DADS Sloss 2 ot, as aan Wiis Sime farsbinsel A aha cde eeu Mae en 5-1 3-6 1:5 1-9 
LOA Fo tees Bl Ser dN iat eke Cc le eee er 4-6 9-1 2-4 3-1 
7A CT SETA ey ee Sa Ne Re ere 1 2-9 8-1 3-8 3-8 
Sa 2 ea Ee CR MR as CD Mg eS 5-3 16-4 49-8 45-8 
AD FOE Sater here erties Reiss vide hc oh oko ae ee 15-4 27-6 29-7 32-4 
OS ours Sod Overs cows, s cate, cena eae 66-1 31-7 10-7 8-5 

4 oC) Ena a en eat, ee eee te. Ri Ke. ANd 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


TABLE A-8.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND 
SEEKING WORK 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 














: June 2, 1951 March 3, 1951 
Region ———— 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 

ING WIGUECLEAN Ceres MMe Grae.) Mbaer PciSiy at Serra caine ca ER tS eh sete (a) (a) 14 8-1 
Maritiin Cee co VAnCean. ee ee eRe, oa en heme sume me 10 11-8 19 11-1 
BITE OTRO Cac SAD OMI DO IROS 0.0 AD OS ICIS DELCO ORTHOD ES CI Sie ECL eee 30 35°3 60 34-9 
ONUCATI OM EE OR eee Ease acre oe i eae hie heey OT 20 23-5 36 20-9 
Prarie serO vances eit tometer ave ey cis cine eee oltitinte oo una es 10 11-8 22 12-8 
STIGIS MM Ol UII b 1A rencctaetrelee terete ee te tee fa Be ke Seek ees (a) (a) 21 12-2 
(EAR INGACID AR eve te eee ears aie se oie ee oboe 85 100-0 172 109-0 


(a) Fewer than 10, 000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





- ure 3 ue : B ierhie See Supple- 
‘orestry, anu- onstruc- zi ervices mentary 
Year and Month Fishing facturing tion Pree (including Income Total 
Trapping St ae @ a Govern- Labour 
Mining Trade ment) 

1988—Average............. 22 60 15 58 57 5 216 
1939—Average............. 23 62 16 61 57 5 224 
1940—Average............. 25 78 11 66 59 6 245 
1941—Average............. 28 107 16 76 64 8 297 
1942—Average............. 33 142 19 83 71 10 357 
19483—Average............. 34 167 22 89 ie 11 400 
1944—A verage............. 37 fall 17 98 81 12 417 
1945—A verage............. 38 156 19 105 89 13 418 
1946—Average............. 46 147 25 118 99 14 448 
1947—Average............. 52 176 34 138 111 21 532 
1948—Average............. 58 204 41 160 128 19 610 
1949—January.............. 54 214 37 165 137 20 626 
HeDEUAGY ARE ee 52 215 36 165 137 21 627 
March tele. nee 46 216 37 166 140 20 626 
EAT ila seek eee 44 216 41 169 139 20 628 
DY ee Ea 50 212 44 171 141 20 638 
JUNOMereR meric: cat: 55 218 49 175 142 21 661 
UL Vases eee eine 55 217 53 177 141 21 664 
PAIS TIS aac cece min ote 58 220 55 178 139 21 672 
September... sae. ae 55 223 55 179 141 21 674 
Octobers oe eee 55 222 54 181 143 21 677 
INGvemibers. soe. 55 222 52 183 145 21 677 
December n ee 50 207 38 181 145 20 642 
1950—January.............. 45 Die 38 171 146 Pal 637 
Glob comaudop ps 46 219 39 173 147 20 643 
IM arChivee pe ecrntte tae: 44 221 40 174 149 PA 650 
PA priloae sae eecce ae 42 223 43 177 148 21 655 
Mi diyactntn Sd nie cts 47 225 50 181 148 21 672 
JUNC stan re ee 52 233 54 185 149 22 695 
Weer ee 55 234 56 188 148 23 704 
AUISUSt ere meer nares 57 237 58 LAG 147 23 699 
September........... 60 245 58 192 150 24 729 
October +2. e ne 63 249 57 195 152 24 740 
INovembers.......55> 65 252 55 200 154 25 750 
Decemberase cee: 62 238 44 199 154 24 721 
1951—Januarycenece cer 61 257 46 194 157 26 741 
HEDTUAT Vinee een 61 259 45 195 157 24 741 
IWIN Nea oe ocean e 58 264 45 198 168 25 759 
April See Aa tee 57 270 53 203 161 27 771 
Ve eR reel cris 63 273 58 208 163 26 791 
JUNOBO eee ee 69 280 63 216 170 27 825 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At July 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,382,227. 


















































| | 
| 
| FI 
, 5 
Year and Month ss cS ‘3 
S s Barone 6 2 Po asl a 
2 8 Burt a8 bl 2 £ S 
g So te es Ne aa iat as § g id 
3S elgelet | terts) oF = = S Z 
OF ae Ga eee | ‘S) = 3) 
OS SA VELA DCL y oe is cusicor eh ane oe ee 158-3 146-5] 137-2) 172-7} 150-9] 163-9] 156-0] 135-8 
19482 SA verag ewe wi Hecemocr whine te oe eer ee 165-0 161-0} 148-4] 174-2) 156-2] 171-2) 162-0} 139-0 
1940-—A verarve ayn Sees. be ee ee ee 165-5 157-0) 149-0} 165-6} 154-3] 173-1] 166-7] 139-7 
1950 =A Verave Mate ost eee or ee 168-0 173-1] 142-5} 169-9} 155-0] 177-7] 168-0} 140-8 
VATS LAE NIOO RK pets: eet ie eee ge eee ee eee 163-8 158-5} 137-1) 169-8] 151-1) 173-3] 167-7] 139-0 
eb Naik Wael 950% 5 Gee eee aan. i ey eee ee eee 158-3 150-4) 133-1} 160-4] 146-9} 170-1) 161-0} 126-6 
Mini sea dn 9 5025 bre, ey, Pe tine ne epee are 157-9 143-8] 1380-8] 157-4| 145-5) 169-5} 159-0] 126-2 
Apr a be 219502 555-42... Cele ie waar enn oe ee 159-7 149-9} 132-0} 157-5) 146-2] 169-9} 159-0} 127-3 
May ple 1900 eat tacede ut or te ee ee eee 159-7 152-6] 128-5] 153-1) 146-7] 170-3] 160-1] 130-0 
June Sel ea GOR. kan e+ ey ee eae es eee 166-0 167-7] 142-0] 165-1] 152-5] 175-3] 162-5] 142-2 
Jul yap. O50 5 Bene ee, cena hh. 170-8 179-0} 147-0) 180-2} 156-4] 179-6] 171-1} 146-2 
AUG LODO gy eae ome ote ete ee an 172-5 187-0} 150-2} 176-0] 158-3} 180-0} 173-9] 149-2 
Dep twee 19508 eee. nt eee eto ee ee 174-1 196-9] 151-9} 176-5} 159-4] 182-0} 173-9] 149-9 
OC trate Laid 95 0% ee aces 177°1 196-9} 152-8] 179-9} 164-0} 185-8] 174-8] 150-4 
IN ONVg LOSS Seay tee Ob lal. bint eee 178-1 198-9] 152-0} 178-8} 166-0] 187-3] 175-5] 152-1 
Dec; AUASL950 27.68 20) JOR eel we ana eens 179-2 195-9} 152-6} 184-1] 167-0) 189-1) 177-9] 150-9 
Janiy lel Ob1- eee es oats, ee ee 175-3 184-2) 149-1] 187-5] 162-3) 186-9} 171-2] 144-4 
Febsahle 195 creer ees cote. Sere es oe ee 172-3 165:3} 142-2] 179-3] 159-9] 185-6] 165-5] 134-9 
Marie 1105 1a eee ees 5. SAO k il Sean cami 172-3 160-1} 1385-7} 179-0} 161-0] 185-7] 164-3] 133-3 
ATTY <a e dh 951s. EN, Oe eR ta ee eee 173-3 152-0) 140-3} 177-1] 160-3} 187-3] 165-2} 135-3 
Mave SL UGS waa ch). . ere. Ug ee 175-6 161-8) 140-3} 171-7] 163-3} 188-5} 167-5] 137-9 
Jue LO 5 iL vtec apte-o hoon Renate 180:3 178-1) 149-4] 171-6] 167-9] 191-9] 172-6] 149-8 
uily:¢ la TO SMS re Nees Ry 2 yd Re ae 183-4 186-9} 149-3] 176-2] 170-7] 194-7] 177-5] 155-4 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 
porting Establishments at July 1, 1951...... 100-0 Oe 2 er 2-6] 28-9] 43-2) 5-2 2-4 











| Alberta 





British 
Columbia 





Norr:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to 


the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2.-EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1939=100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 

















Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month Sanne as. Average |——--————__——_—_—__——__| Average 
_ |Aggregate| Average |Wages and _ |Aggregate] Average |Wages and 
ea Weekly |Wages and] Salaries ey Weekly |Wagesand| Salaries 
: Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 
19380 —Awverage:. 3... ..-0-5.s- 100-0 100-0 100-0 23-44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22-79 
1G47-—A-veragera. aids «dea ie 158-3 245-2 154-4 36°19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36-34 
1948——Arverage. i000 ess Fo ee 165-0 282-9 170-9 40-06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40-67 
1949 -—-AVerage:. nije toes tous es 165°5 303-7 183-3 42-96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43-97 
1950—Average................. 168-0 321-8 191-3 44-84 177-5 360-2 202-8 46-21 
Jan. LODO ee VSS ne 163°8 295-9 180-6 42-33 171-0 324-3 189-8 43-26 
ie bweeel al 950.5 eet oe: 158-3 296-4 187-2 43-87 170-4 337-4 198-1 45-15 
Micir eal LODO ee vrs cer ante ae ts 157-9 300°5 190-3 44-61 171-5 342-8 199-9 45-55 
PAT GE Wl eel ODOR Sa Ot ee 159-0 303-8 191-0 44-77 172-0 346-6 201-4 45-91 
IEG nie = « silky aIUTO), Frain errr eee aero 159-7 305-8 191-5 44-88 172-5 348-4 202-0 46-03 
Alongs) a OS On neem nce an 166-0 BloRe 189-9 44-51 175°3 352°3 201-1 45-82 
uly asl el QOORE «eee vans as. 170°8 328-3 192-2 45-04 178-6 364-1 203-9 46-46 
sere Ie MOU Son Bo aot ence 172-5 332°5 192-6 45-15 179-6 366-7 204-0 46-49 
Sept: wlewl950s 7 eevee. ee 174-1 328-0 188-4 44-17 182-5 369-9 202-7 46-19 
OCC O50 eee aes oe didiiacil 346-6 195-7 45-88 185-6 385-1 207-4 47-27 
INOwisee eel O50 59 eee a 178-1 351-7 197-5 46-29 185, 4 389-7 210-2 47-90 
HD ecame gl AM QO0 A. onetieee te aee 179-2 356-2 198-8 46-63 185-3 394-6 212-9 48-51 
Jan. Vee OHt ss 3 ee eRe cc o 175-3 338-2 193-1 45-27 182-4 373°1 204-5 46-60 
Lele}. tile. TMU Wis, Set osahe ees Basra, ene 351-5 204-2 47-87 184-5 402-1 217-8 49-64 
Miers oes el Oia See sae acta 172:3 353-8 205-6 48-19 186-3 405 +3 217-5 49-56 
PGosp— ili, “KOS as oles ann Cem age 173-3 357-8 206-6 48-43 188-8 414-6 219-5 50-03 
Mavi clam Oo 2 eo tne Ati ceiers 175-6 367-9 209-8 49-17 189-9 423-7 223-1 50-84 
June awe wel Goll. See. ate years 180-3 379-0 210-5 49-34 192-0 429-0 223-3 50-90 
tala ste Obl. cise eater 183-4 391-7 213-8 50-11 193-7 438-8 226-5 51-62 


1Jncludes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communications, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Services, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 
recreational services. 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 =100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Area and Industry EMPLOYMENT 
July 1 | June 1 
1951 1951 
(a) PROVINCES 
Prineelidwararlslandeeaees eerste 186-9 178-1 
INOVa I SCOULLAA eee eee ne ee eerie 149-3 149-4 
New Brunswickeanne eee ra teens 176-2 171-6 
Quebec tanta. «oc ioiie enon ae eens 170-7 167-9 
Ontariot. 2) reese ce ean 194-7 | 191-9 
Mani tobac et. aa cae c eae ee 177-5 172-6 
Saskatche walle mere penn eee 155-4 149-8 
A bertade se eS a eee eee 208-3 202-5 
British Columbia-.e.c.ee ee 196-3 192-3 
CAIN A DAR re re ccs ata 183-4 | 180-3 
(b) MetrropoLtirAN AREAS 
DVCUNCY:. -eeee cna eens ee eee 108-5 107-6 
Halifax met see peewee maniacs averore 201-3 198-6 
Saint Onn tetas cock een ck tome 163-9 163-3 
Quebecse Veeeee ae aoa toes dees 154-6 152-0 
Sherbrooke saturn. nant. eee 174-4 180-4 
rehir COR RIViers anemarte cide nine oe tlemeet 195-8 184-6 
Dromnimoncdvilles see eee eee 214-2 | 210-7 
Montreal tia sens ot aes eee 176°1 174-6 
Ottawa Hull ese eee ee eee 193-5 190-4 
Reterborougiernratch sre acc 207-4 | 204-8 
Oshawaeecs were red coi eee 273-8 276-2 
Niagara tall sits scotia carci eee 249-8 | 240-6 
St. Catharines—Welland.............. 252-6 248-7 
ELGLON COM ere eee cc eth he eek ae 197-5 196-2 
Eta mail tonsa kate chs aoe tee, Pete 211-7 208-6 
Brantiord est. eek. ce als. cee eee 206-5 207-8 
Galé—Prestontae tee ee. eteceiooeee 157-7 | 157-4 
Kitchener—Waterloo................. 184-7 183-3 
Ud DUE Vee eth yay net Meee tats o seatneenine 172-5 165-2 
IOC ON Cer ere a tices hee Ee 199-9 197-2 
Sarnia Se ey ee ee eran tt ee ene 314-1 307-0 
WindSOrs dees oon ee tee eee 236-2 | 237-3 
SAUltO COM arl Chee eee, eee 223-6 217-1 
Fort William—Port Arthur............ 218-5 207-7 
Winnipeg tear mascara ie een eet eee 175-2 172-5 
HRW stig Dots peers MR PRs MIA AE A See 168-2 165-7 
Saskatoon cn: ie eae aan eee 193-5 188-6 
HGmontony ie neem berets ee 264-1 258-2 
Calgary some cisaeciens Siecle ie 213-6 | 208-9 
VANnCOUVEr see Tou ene ee he ee 208-0 204-8 
WViCtOTIASe Satsott cae doe poi eee 230-1 222-2 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Forestry (chiefly logging)............ 197-4 | 188-6 
Mining? 2038 Fetes) 55. oe eee eee 117-6 | 116-4 
Manufacturing...................... 193-7 | 192-0 
Dare ble: Goodsiaeeenmeree oeeenee 242-5 | 240-9 
Non-Durable Goods.............. 161-9 160-2 
Construction........................ 190-0 | 182-7 

Transportation, storage and com- 
munication...................... 183-3 176-5 
Public utility operation............. 193-7 | 190-9 
EP AG Cree each oc rh te ee 173-6 | 172-8 
Finances ite ny eee 172-0 | 171-0 
Nervleeze hy, Meee oe ote ae oe ee ee 188-5 180-9 
Industrial composite................ 183-4 | 180-3 





1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non 
apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. 


industries. 


* Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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Index Numbers (1939=100) 
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non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


ee 
—oooseowowa—wwoaowooeSSsSsSm93... 











Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceeding All Non- All Non- 
Manu- aa ie Durable Manu- pene Durable 
factures Goods factures pos Goods 
no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. 

July LL OA Drammen eemttenes tsi eaten oe bl. 44-3 45-0 43-3 70-1 77-0 61-2 
July LOT Ope aererieh Gets aa aaees tne oe 42-4 42-8 42-1 70:0 75-7 64-1 
July LOL O4 (SION ace AOS Sane wee ok 42-0 42-5 41-6 80-8 86-8 74-7 
July LOA UO Fee hee ee ies, 42-0 42-3 41-6 92-3 99-2 85-2 
July Ile, SHOP EES ek ACO SN nS NE oa 41-8 42-4 41-2 99-1 106-7 91-3 
RAUNT ML ODOUR Sonny TANS ee Area 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
GDA GEL SRL OOO: Rie. cenierar gad Nott oie clk Gs 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
IME ar ap oaliomal Ob Omari as eeeeaee ok 23g 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
Apr PRL OBO Geer ee Monae A tenes, 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
May el 95 0s Se Pere ate ace o Sehe oe 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 94-3 
June eae O5 0 pepe eet ten hee eek a, 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95-5 
July ih) HO 0 en oe ee Ok ed 42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111-8 95-7 
Aug. URE OO ere tas COs - 3 Soveere ve 42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112-5 95-8 
Sept ER ODO -ter ten gee eee en ae 41-9 41-5 42-4 104-4 112-9 95-9 
Oct UB OS 02 Perera eters eee 2 42-9 43-0 42-8 105-3 114-3 96-3 
IN Gye Leen O50 cae eet och aL a 43-0 43-1 43-0 106-4 115-2 97-5 
Dec LODO uns eae Ade ces he Seba. 43-1 43-1 43-1 107-8 116-4 99-0 
*Jan Lif BLOOD -e.1 sore eacatey ten. ces 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
Heb ume Late Oo) tee ree Rs ty ER eee | 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
Mar ee ODL: i eee, ae EO teh ht, 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
RADIAN aed O51 “Piste... dene ee ete Ae. 42-2 42-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
Mayen ORL O51 DE eR Ce | de eee cok 42°5 42-6 42-5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
June 1 RRL Od < We Peet oad ees cares 41-9 42-1 41-6 115-9 123-8 107-2 
July ue AICS On Be aa er ek eae 41-7 42-0 41-4 118-2 126-7 108-9 





* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1 and by the 
Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1951 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND LPAI Reba Oa MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND 
CITIES : 


(Hourly-rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 





Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 
Province and City Se | 

July 1, June 1, July 1, July 1, June 1, July 1, 

1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 
Newiound andipieetaeet tare cenit ra An cee ea es 44-8 45-7 44-5 118-7 107-2 106-1 
INOVATOCOUIANE TT Me Pepe or de ees inyes. 8, setae ety 44-0 43-2 43-6 100-6 100-2 91-3 
ING Wwe Brunswick sme pein ewes wiles elite ten ocbac adie s 44-2 43-5 45-2 104-8 101-5 89-0 
Que be CMA are ee tea ay AMM ME RED tris cats cate wets 42-6 43-6 43-8 106-4 103-4 93-3 
ONCATION mete crate es es Mk oe ota cacea ee: 41-4 41-2 42-2 124-8 123-6 109-5 
WW IENONG 6) of: ), satan Bro AiO AR GARD Oo Ae aA ee 40-9 41-8 42-7 116-2 110-6 98-6 
DAskAalLChew alee mer eer Ave es wy tatslcis ates 41-0 41-7 41-7 116-8 117-1 105-0 
EN DeTtd. Uentone Metts LE nena athe Rare ee, Wee wh ae kiss 40-7 41-7 42-6 118-8 114-9 103-6 
IBTibis hee OLUIM Davee etna Gee eee as aoe cea es. 38-5 37-4 38-0 138-8 138-0 125-5 
ING os an REY, Bae fs NN en in Str AR 40-8 41-6 42-3 111-1 108-1 98-0 
EL OROMCO Nae ae ee ree RN ioe ci Side, Sach coats: « 40-6 40-2 41-1 123-5 122-0 107-6 
la Ricanlltoyn a dad an eae naive Ale he ORT OSC On on net ee 40-9 40-8 40-5 136°3 136-1 121-6 
Windsor enctaen serie Baa tine cae eae lee ates oh sees 38-3 39-8 43-3 142-1 144-4 132-7 
\IVEUGNSY OEY Rs tol 3. acy oso ct aR set eucde e o ce CRG 40:5 41-4 42-4 115-4 109-1 97-8 
VAN COLEVET ee Metre Beemer bins Sie a tele ae els ween 38-4 36-8 37°8 137-8 135-3 123-7 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 





Earnings Wages 

Industry July 1|June 1]July 1)July 1|June 1|July 1}July 1|June 1;July 1 
1951 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1950 

no no no cts. | cts. | cts $ $ $ 
Minit dj. den cee oie be ieee e eee eee nee 43-5] 43-0) 43-2) 132-9] 131-6] 120-4] 57-81) 56-59] 52-01 
Mioetalamining ster. «cts seicmeinctio.c cee ater Rite errr 44-0} 44-3) 44-7) 133-5} 132-0} 120-5] 58-74] 58-48} 53-86 
Gold ce Riss ce one ee eee ee ae reso aees ASE ANSON woo 12219 |e 2 the | ee 56-17) 56204), 4c 
Othersmetales, |... crete cicc is vss caok cuereterorers otelarelae tetoters AQ = 6|) Ga22Cle esses 142-1) 140-9]...... 60-53] 60-31]...... 
ERIC] S Pye akg eae is va vore Siege ele either hotentie Rie ore cists eres AT Drs 8.0 |e eee 14033 e327 57-80] 53-95]...... 
Coal a Aby,, aictewscwsloale aeeste es, ele Paleess Seale eames 40-6] 38-0} 39-3] 138-7] 1387-3] 129-3] 56-31] 52-17| 50-81 
Oilandinatural'cas yas cscs ici ces ce sere: cleieirete entree AS= 9) A2e8i 2. ae 146-5] 144-2]...... 64-31] 61-72]...... 
INon=metall oy aewas ec cote tence nctne ehieiat scree cere AG yl ta (ee ere G2) L1G 34 |e 54-22) 54-85]...... 
Manufacturing 22) ...c.cecc ceteeuischo ot ee eee eee 41-7) 41-9} 42-5] 118-2) 115-9] 103-9] 49-29) 48-56] 44-16 
Hood andibeVerages... cs vtec sieleiecssisthas o + delste sree 42-5} 42-3} 43-0) 99-8] 100-4) 89-2) 42-42] 42-47] 38-36 
Meat, products ina. cc tee et neces ob fete biters tamer 41-7) 41-9} 43-2) 127-9] 128-0} 109-2) 53-33) 53-63] 47-17 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 88:4) 38-2} 37-7] 85-2) 85-2! 74-9] 32-72) 32-55) 28-24 
Grainne productsiscese meee cece one eee nee 46-7) 45-3} 45-1] 108-1} 109-3) 97-0] 50-48] 49-51) 43-75 
Bread and other bakery products................... 44-5} 45-0) 45-3] 89-2! 89-5} 81-0} 39-69} 40-28] 36-69 
Distilediandumaltliguorse ses cee seem cee ee tee 42-7] 41-4! 43-7] 119-6] 118-9] 108-5} 51-07} 49-22) 47-41 
Mobacco anastobacco products. ase essere ae eens 41-2) 40-9} 42-6) 114-6} 110-5} 96-2) 47-22) 45-19) 40-98 
nib ber produets:..ucc ae ecine oe. oe lett ee inne 40-8] 41-4) 41-1] 122-7) 123-5] 112-2) 50-06] 51-13] 46-11 
Weather productsicauss ce cave ooneiceielenc Mem eee a eee 37-0] 37-7) 38-6) 86-1] 86-2] 78-5} 31-86} 32-50} 30-30 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...................6. 35:8] 37-6} 37-8) 83-0} 83-2] 76-1) 29-71] 31-28] 28-77 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 41-1} 41-8) 42-3) 97-3) 96-3] 85-8] 39-99} 40-25] 36-29 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ 39-9; 41-2) 42-0) 99-9) 100-8} 86-6] 39-86] 41-53] 36-37 
Woollenioodss 5.5.5 bh: vec ot pee eek one meta tree 41-8) 41-7) 42-2) 91-6) 90-6} 82-3] 38-29] 37-78] 34-73 
Rayon, mylonrand silk textiles; seperti re eine 42-6; 44-2) 42-8) 98-9} 95-5] 87-8} 42-13] 42-21] 37-58 
Clothing (textileiand fur) ei senaceeerenih eee 35:8] 37-1) 37-9] 86-9} 85-8] 78-8] 31-11] 31-83} 29-87 
Mens Clothing oss satan eee osse ote Otteletcts cee te eketetece siete 35:3] 37-1) 37-8] 85-7} 85-1] 78-5} 30-25] 31-57] 29-67 
Wiomientsyclotining seis s,s occ eevrocites teeter 31-8) 33-8) 35-1] 88-2} 87-2} 81-2) 28-05) 29-47] 28-50 
Knit POOdR aa dara scene eiaein sce ae ePaper rarceemee en eae 38-9} 389-3) 39-3] 86-5) 84-8) 76-1] 33-65] 33-33] 29-91 
yVW.00d. products tn. o..1ccd wk osm tiee Meme ae eee 42-2! 41-0! 42-3) 105-8) 105-0] 94-6] 44-65} 43-05] 40-02 
Saweancaplanimomnal ll See cnes mma eieeterie nein eine 41-8} 40-4) 41-8) 112-5) 112-0) 99-7) 47-03] 45-25] 42-09 
HUTNUGUTC. ceases cncm ate cen Cen tee eee 42-4) 41-6) 42-8] 97-2} 96-8] 88-7} 41-21] 40-27] 37-96 
Otherawoodsproducts..jaceinas cement ereeieiee 43:9) 43-0! 43-5} 88-7] 87-5) 81-8] 38-94] 37-63] 35-58 
Paper Productss 2 anodic dew cee eee ORR Ore 47-2) 46-7) 47-38] 133-4] 128-2) 112-4] 62-96] 59-87] 53-17 
Pulprand papensmls ice clieeeet-tee eerie eee 48-8) 48-4] 48-8) 142-5] 1386-7] 119-9} 69-54] 66-16] 58-51 
Other: paperproducts 6. sae erie ieee eeieroeioner 42-6} 41-9) 43-3) 102-2] 100-3] 90-8] 43-54] 42-03] 39-32 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40:3] 40-2} 40-8) 133-2} 182-9] 122-6] 53-68! 53-43] 50-02 
*lroniandisteeliproducts..cck canna cece ane 42-4] 42-2! 42-5) 130-8] 128-8] 115-2] 55-46) 54-35) 48-96 
Aonculturalamplementsanraterreeeetice ae cere 41-8} 41-0} 38-9] 149-5) 146-5) 126-0] 62-49] 60-07] 49-01 
Fabricated and structural steel.........-.-...:....-. 41-3} 41-0} 43-0) 133-5} 130-5) 119-9] 55-14] 53-51] 51-56 
Hardware andstoolse ss. ssn: cee eee an ee eee 42-7! 42-2! 42-3) 116-9] 114-3] 101-9} 49-92] 48-23] 43-10 
Heating and cooking appliances..................+.. 41-8} 40-3] 41-4] 119-0} 118-3] 106-1] 49-74] 47-67] 43-93 
TRON CAStIN GS can cesicain.s ac Hoan tee Cee ene 43-8} 43-4! 43-6] 131-3] 129-6] 116-9} 57-51] 56-25] 50-97 
Machinery mein sss -.,- sees sa ae ae eee 43-2) 42-8) 43-3) 125-4) 121-7] 108-5] 54-17] 52-09] 46-98 
Primary aronvand steel 4:..-een eee oer eee 41-8) 43-1] 42-9] 138-6} 137-7] 126-5] 57-93) 59-35] 54-27 
Sheet metal PrOGHCtSs: S cce dace s tees ee Eee eee 41-7} 40-6] 43-2) 121-9} 120-5) 106-0] 50-83] 48-92] 45-79 
*Transportation CQuIpMentisAowonroewenvaaria eos 40-9} 42-4) 43-5) 136-6] 130-0] 121-3] 55-87] 55-12] 52-7 
AIrcrartand Parts \ccdee:sestec det steeds eee meee 42-3) 40-7) 43-7] 128-9] 126-1] 115-5] 54-52) 51-32] 50-47 
Motorivehiclés: mecnik ae cence fs aGlasifeeatniore satelant 39-1} 41-1} 44-6) 147-0} 146-9] 136-8] 57-48] 60-38] 61-01 
Motor vehicle parts and ACCESSOLIES 2 5. we ons cells ovisie's 41-5} 42-3] 43-4) 137-0] 134-0] 120-5] 56-86] 56-68] 52-30 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 40-5} 44-4) 43-4] 138-9] 121-9] 113-7] 56-25] 54-12] 49-35 
Shipbuilding andiepairing 55 hse eee een 43-2) 41-7) 41-6] 122-6] 120-4] 110-9] 52-96] 50-21] 46-13 
*Non-ferrous moetaliproductss,.. nacemee tee eee eee 42-6) 42-7! 43-0] 126-3] 122-3] 112-3] 53-80] 52-22! 48-29 
FAlhyvaaybeytheny pCO INE. sacGaabouhacocoocnocucnucouns 42-5) 42-5! 43-0) 120-1] 110-8] 100-2] 51-04] 47-09] 43-09 
Brass'and copper products. | 0d. ¢.a.eq0c<.-4a0neen. 42-3] 42-9} 43-7] 121-2] 121-1} 106-3] 51-27] 51-95) 46-45 
Smelting and refining....... b afetelele elke nye aan esata ee 43-3] 43-6) 48-4! 185-7! 130-7] 123-7| 58-76) 56-99) 53-69 
*Electrical apparatus and SUpPLOS she. ae tome ate 40:9} 40-8] 41-3] 129-9] 128-2] 115-4] 53-13] 52-31] 47-66 
Heavy electrical machinery ...c7 hice e ee same cee 41-6} 41-1) 41-1] 147-0] 147-9] 131-5] 61-15] 60-79) 54-05 
*Non-metallic mineral products...........-....eeeeeees 44-9) 44-9} 45-9} 116-3] 114-7] 102-2) 52-22) 51-50} 46-91 
Clayeproducts: . Se. pec. <b en REL pe eee 45-3} 45-4) 47-0) 109-3) 109-6] 98-6]'49-51] 49-76] 46-34 
Glasstandectass productsae.ee eee teen nee 45-3) 44-7) 45-9] 112-5} 111-6] 99-6] 50-96) 49-89] 45-72 
Products of petroleum and Coal.............escsessces- 40-6) 41-0} 41-5} 149-6] 152-0] 129-5] 60-74] 62-32] 53-74 
Chemical PROCUCTS Erin ret a niGcaleiehetediahaietete ape cealnteinds ee oe 42-5} 43-0} 43-2) 118-0} 116-9] 103-7] 50-15] 50-27] 44-80 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-6) 41-5) 42-4) 96-2} 95-3] 85-7] 40-02! 39-55] 36-34 
Acids, alkalis and salts. Sain row seid aie ite sie oi oye Seis 44-1} 44-5) 45-1] 134-1) 131-4] 115-2] 59-14] 58-47] 51-96 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............. 41-9} 41-0} 42-0] 98-4] 97-6] 87-4] 41-23] 40-02) 36-71 
Durable goods: :.:..i1.a the ss . he debaeoae a oe 42-0) 42-1] 42-9] 126-7] 123-8] 111-8] 53-21] 52-12] 47-96 
Non-durable goods... ita ine tates ac alles eee 41-4) 41-6) 42-2] 108-9) 107-2} 95-7] 45-08] 44-60] 40-39 
ona irie tion a? 20. (<b seb oo seas Gomes Sea eee eee 40-6] 39-6} 40-5} 117-5) 116-2] 103-9] 47-71] 46-02] 42-08 
Buildings and StPUCWIFES | 5.26. dewe ee oe One nies tote oe 39-8) 38-7! 40-5] 127-7] 125-9} 112-2] 50-82] 48-72] 45-44 
Highways, bridges and street construction........... 41-8] 41-2) 40-5) 95-6) 95-4) 86-3] 39-96] 39-30] 34-95 
Electric and motor transportation.............eseee08- 45-4) 44-4)...... 179 RG | eee 53:°53| 51-73)...... 
Bervice: Susser ier an os ere ee eee 42-9) 42-5) 42-7] 69- 69- 65-3) 29-77] 29-45] 27-88 
Hotels and Testaurants. .. 22... ceseesccceeccereccens 43-8) 43-4] 43-9] 68-8] 68-8! 63-9] 30-13] 29-86] 28-05 
Laundries, dyeing, pressing and cleaning............. 41-4) 41-1} 41-0] 67-4] 67-3] 64-7] 27-90] 27-66] 26-53 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7.—_EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGES EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour 


i eS lL La eee 


Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 











Average Z P 
Date Hours ar erage | Ax erage | Average Average 
7 ourly | Weekly 5 j g 
Worked Harnines hRarninss Weekly | Cost of Real 
per Week | ~* & a Earnings | Living Weekly 
Earnings 
: = : ES | eee | eee eee | renee 
cts. $ 
Monthly, Average 1945.51 oy emenienede sd 0o0¢ 6 tonne, 44-3 69-4 30-71 102-8 96-7 106-3 
Monumy average 1946) cece. s0o506he de hcc ick 42-7 70-0 29-87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly sa verages 1047.2) sea. et. Ik asc ceciuls. ces, 42-5 80-3 34-13 114-3 109-6 104-3 
Mont ulyanweragert 949-02 8 steely cco occ c be. 42-2 91-3 38-53 129-0 127-8 100-9 
Mouchly Average, 1949... liset hac oc loc eSidescclcace, 42-3 98-6 41-71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
MoatalanAvernce LOA te. sic cbns 2h sho ccvect. cor. 42-5 103-6 44-03 147-4 134-7 109-5 
Week Preceding: 
July UES Soa a ae eee a en ed 42-5 103-9 44-16 147-8 135-5 109-1 
August EG TNR Cees Le ee a awh rt se Sid 42-5 104-2 44-29 148-3 136°3 108:8 
Reuter Deng lLOn0 Gch terete flee bo | on 41-9 104-4 43-74 146-4 137-4 106-6 
October HS GOT ass a bocce Eon at ee Cn 42-9 105-3 45-17 151-2 138-1 109-5 
ING Vemnpone tl, 1050 sue amie ee Ak so 43-0 105-4 45-75 1538-2 138-1 110-9 
DD ovement OSG ta) ee nh sk peed k dha. 43-1 107-8 46-46 155-5 138-4 112-4 
January EN SE ae Pet gee a rr 43 -0* 109-0 A§-87* 156-9 139-6 112-4 
Peo conrime dy St0oler A eee ie At 42-9 110-4 47-36 158-6 141-7 111-9 
March Ly STE 6 Bee ota. dr sero ae ee ee aa 42-3 111-4 47-12 15¥-8 145-4 108-5 
April La UES tee a cS Se ee 42-4% 112-8 47-83* 160-1 147-1 108-8 
May LO Oi eee ere ena ee A oe 42-5 114-1 48-49 162-3 147-2 110-3 
June LOO Ae ie ioe sake xe es ca Sclon 41-9 115-9 48-56 162-6 148-9 109-2 
July ieee Oil L eae een arenes cccr SAN 41-7 118-2 49-29 165-0 151-8 108-7 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1951, 40-1 hours, $43.71; April 1, 1951, 42-2 hours, 
$47.60. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Source: Form UIC 757 
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Live Applications for Employ- 








Unfilled Vacancies ment 
Month i - — 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
ee ee ee OPN eae a ee | Oe ee 
Date Nearest: 

DED CEMI OPV AMMIOED oe seit Ph ielew vedere eels. 114, 670 44, 886 159, 556 71,170 PAD MY 96,327 
eprember Ma mendG) oe 70, 870 46, 366 117, 236 113, 959 30, 886 144, 845 
Septoriier Main Re Te me 70, 356 40, 212 110,568 60, 069 25, 862 85,931 
Septem berve sms Ne FMI Te 39,341 24,349 63, 690 58, 611 29, 734 88,345 
Bentembore! 21640 oe ee 19, 940 22,620 42,560 97, 684 39, 667 I7jsol 
Peptemsbcumed, = LOGO eh 29,631 16,559 46,190 97,634 53,969 151, 603 
October LLG SO ate tree ttey peer myn i 47,469 Wie oo 64,791 79, 760 53,314 133, 074 
DOvondiscrmalyel Isler eR) ei ne 41,144 13, 085 54, 229 89, 690 57,310 147,000 
Depembermaty 1050 mew Mee ey ee 32,081 11, 039 43,120 124, 850 61, 456 186, 306 
January DOG Lee IE NO fo otk eo 24,402 9,968 34,370 173, 186 53, 691 226,877 
February Lay Leino oige oren et an ee 24, 983 10,795 35,778 231, 826 68, 220 300, 046 
March — Lee ODL Seen ee eg ey Pa 24,550 13,118 37, 668 232,385 64,312 296, 697 
April LOD Lar ee ee 27,054 14,324 41,378 228,942 61,334 290, 276 
May LAL OS Lean ye iprene ets cm eta os jan hice 36, 940 155,513 52,453 163,309 54,201 217,510 
June LPL OD Iicpeeren rene ian tr Bg on a 48, 353 Lie fOL 66, 054 101,384 49, 677 151,061 
July eel 05 Lene blac me Se) oh 45,183 165 77D 61, 958 86, 997 52,773 139,770 
August IL SES ea ate Bio See ee eee 39,951 14,570 54,521 80, 456 49,511 129, 967 
September 1, 1951 (Cd dd nhs, a ee ae OS 43,519 15, 966 59, 485 79,619 47,509 127,128 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2._UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


AUGUST 2, 1951() 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 


ee  ———— 
ee OOoOoaoalylreeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee—— SSeS SSS 





Industry Male 
Agriculture, fishing, trapping.....................20008 1,757 
Logging..... eA he rene tiie: Aire oem Arn S Saae 14,012 
Pulp wO0Gliesse-c eee ee ee wor ais aoe tes oem toier: 13, 145 
Boh ctl] of = cede SO ee bos RE eh ee ERS on Ss est 5 OSE 787 
Otherilopoingassstarerec oo Een ee cree ener cere 80 
OTD) 1 tees ee Oe eg oe Ses SR eI A meade oo Tae 2,530 
Oa a eee cre oc ea eee tee ah Tee Semester eer eitrnn 565 
Metallic ores— 
APONTE EE caste reels ol Rarritiie eieie oie soe tervae eiaietotee terete 883 
CGOLGLPE RSet kek ee ee oe ae Eee en 526 
INIGIROIREN. 5 cl oe eee ho Bsa ee eee Erte ial 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 213 
Prospectineian dvoil PLOGUCING. wee). au eee ere 72 
Matrifacturiny xsi ien anor crower ae eels ele apart eye bogs ae 7,487 
Hood and: lindredyorod ucts), asecimarenis tee ceiee meters 668 
Textiless Apparel OCs sick. ns dese esis «a alseemioe sie sre claw iets 286 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................- 950 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 799 
(@hemicalssand allied productsse-nee.eeeeereteces vee 177 
Ieroducteror pevroleuiny And (GOnl acme scm ca eeeeiiteie inet 28 
RibbeRprOGduchs:sh a ericte wee coe oss aoa reise tate 44 
eatheran dono ducts aaa fereeie ailcteittcers cites <r eieree 94 
Stone wclayrancslassmoroductsermemee compete ores ec 150 
lromancustecl-ancdimloducts: Aseria oe een 1,119 
Nonferrous metals and products. ...+..esesceces = + cee ee 52 
IY sel ath Vo) oh apart) Seat iby © as RM ies Ans oe et dae tne fe Bey 887 
Hlectrieal equipment and products.....0.2+-.n..5-sne ss 270 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing..... 1, 663 
Constr cbion se: cs cont es sce demasaiec foe ee hue 4,994 
Transportation and Storage...................--0220008: 1,741 
Communications, and other public utilities.... 423 
WY Ce Se tee EE re Aci hI Ces ocr a8 36 25171 
Wihiolésalle eke aeh bs teas nic se les oe ote 756 
UR de ah PE Ee in cescate stohitlnienieaiciere erie teienion 1,415 
Finance, insuramce, real estate................. 2 cece ee ees 868 
Service 2a. chk eee ets ebb Kn en cee Senter 4,002 
EXIM OPEC CRN S Ae, Pe em int coche va ciScis brindars 1,082 
TIOMESTIC LAs = Gas, aa cpralste wie deco sec shel ete Oie ere Tete fi 
Personalise. Ee A Et ee oe aes oko ou LR fo2 
Otheniser vice sccm ateccts cors.cis.o seas wie elas heltre Oe ection ieee 1,097 
Alling usStrieS sia: ceccasone. conde eos te aan seen eee 39,985 


Female 


14,569 


2,269 
5,057 
1,883 
602 
3,931 
1, 205 
2,726 
1,551 
11,816 
1,512 
2,409 
6,372 
1,523 


54,554 


June 28, 
1951 


+28 


—1,359 
— 223 
—1,136 


—289 


—3,383 
—890 
—1,042 
—1,356 
—95 


Absolute Change From 


August 3, 
1950 


+135 
+8, 047 
+8, 384 


— 387 
+50 


+14, 600 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT AUGUST 2 1951(') 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Sw OO 




















Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employ- 
ment 
Occupational Group ——_—_—_— 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and managerial workers. ............... 1,363 1,056 2,419 onlol Agia 3,902 
Clamenl workers sant. <i ho 0) oe niet oe ne og 1,549 3,064 4,613 4,804 11,102 15,906 
DaleskyORKers aera: orcas eer ae Net ecniracucl.. 1,345 783 2,128 2,637 6,381 9,018 
Personal and domestic service workers.............. 1 fa RH 6, 034 7,565 8,392 7,883 16,275 
DER UIOD ere ert eee 5 ee nt COE che ce de SE. AG ys ee eer: 46 570 4 574 
Eerrculbure and) fishing eee see eee. ee 1,716 33 1,749 772 543 1,315 
Skilled and semiskilled workers..................0.. 24,910 2,285 27,195 28, 487 12,009 40,496 
Hoodandykaindred products. seen ee see 141 32 173 469 358 827 
whextilesmelothinewetcaan soma aieen ren. ene. 170 |. 1, 676 1,846 2,095 7,897 9,992 
Lumber and wood products...............0.--. AE 200 ce steed 14, 207 4,269 82 4,351 
Rolpepapenandipringin sss eaen een | 70 13 83 368 233 601 
ediherancdproductsaemaee seen ake eee 62 156 218 828 749 IL taser 
Stone, clay and glass products................... 31 5 36 79 56 135 
Metalworking a ecee ns ore een tee ho eee: 5, 140 19 3,159 2,706 404 3,110 
Electrical se eens ee ee AR A Be Bs 131 i 138 701 370 1,071 
Transportation equipment, n.e.c................. TOO eee eens 150 122 54 176 
NI aWiaVidea ers adcaa Moko Eee ees Mice he eee een ee COA | oa eee te 797 ASO) lee. Soe 480 
Constructions eee. eev aceitac Site ds oh aon ZEST Eee aes 2,301 5,119 2 5 LZ 
Transportation (except seamen)................. WIRY) 15 1,147 3,890 25 3,915 
Communications and public utility.............. SU ere. 50 148 3 151 
racerandsenvice tte: tt een ck. ee. 299 282 581 946 TA5 1,661 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 1,958 61 2,019 4,250 830 5,089 
BOLEINICTIN GT hee en ee PM. ee 70 13 83 796 157 953 
PAD DECULICES ever see ere eh en 201 6 207 22 74 1,286 
Unskillediworkersteerennnwe eek sate. atlas we. 7,491 ots 8, 806 31, 663 10,818 42,481 
Hood andro baceGnaee ee ere. ee. 97 323 420 87 1,700 2,187 

Lumber and lumber products. .................. 720 6 726 2,416 215 2,63 
Metalworking pose) ype ee hare ne eke 342 10 352 1,086 310 1,396 
@onstructions.-re set eee ee ere et ete. 2A223) |Bh deter 2,223 3,826 3 3, 829 
Other unskslled workersissa. 4: sch sc- eks iboke cs 4,109 976 5,085 23, 848 8,590 32,438 

AO tall Pesaro ee CMe mae, SA cee 39,951 14,570 54,521 80,456 49,511 129,967 


ee a a a ee ee eee ee ee ei 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


TABLE D-4.-AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND PLACE- 
MENTS FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1951. 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 
—_€——————O0=0—0——aDhD9RD99DO0O9DaO9D999O0O9a9999D99DSS ee ee eee&=x:;: — — 


Weekly Average 





Industry - : = 
acancies ace- 

Notified Referrals ments * 
Agmeulture sishing strapp igen 4. ovens Fe so foes ald fc te ok ulodwacodine 1, 467 1,498 1,264 
OECD ee ere er eed oe eee oe ee ee A ae 1,902 695 562 
IMIR aes cee ee ee bree et Pog dat eg A od ke ee A 645 525 394 
DE AWIACEMEIN Git. Sere Acre Meeps eee 3 be tes css sPite tino cick « Bs tahoe Oks 5, 806 5,551 4,065 
Hicod andmigndred prodiuctaes «een: - 5 note eh al wick eee cel oe bak 1,143 1 alta) 838 
expiled; Apparel getee sn wa. See et. otis ot Ee by 88 80 724 514 
Dumber atid finished lumber products...) «0 6.40400 6. + fee cs bocce, 794 754 610 
Pulp-and paper producta and printing 2.0005 <c.. asad soss chose seme sere dete 522 468 330 
eS hemicals and allied prodtctacteawe 10a. rove oe once hw tee. ee eas 170 196 124 
eonucts Ol petroleuin and COL tet), OH. oie he hcsahnreceheote eect Pies cdlas 29 36 al 
TO Den OrOducts a, ieee enema: 2a te 2G A) Meee Me ome ef 116 122 102 
Leathemene pronucnae yan wae ae a Re he ak a Ne oe 197 198 154 
SUONO CLAY ALC @ es MLOUUCHS Eee dale hed os eka + hte hd ssh cote ohied 170 200 136 
EDMAN SLPC LAM OPOGICLOES «Oats, ite ci Rte wg Oho. bere ah aattorunomlaton 483 443 337 
Dlonferroummatals and products: ; sue. 2s ns sacs ooo kes s Oa doen Ok 257 195 155 
DLACIIOCN VM tae cee ir ae tr dra: Hideo Mle < iv'd int eee) Bek ee, 320 330 228 
Hiectrcal equipment and productd’.. . 5 .1.....224.<64ss esc leone neck noes dees 134 148 90 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing...............0-2.es00- 668 568 426 
COuscrinc tintin: wert nie ae enn, Mit A ME ot ee Bk Ae ee 4,826 4,693 3,780 
PE ESMSDOELAEIONISUC SUGEAEG, 00 4 Sots ss file «Som y cords sec bs ok hates 1,586 Ipost 1,246 
Communications, and other public utilities .b..0. ches«icesveeadsce ls ceadew once: 296 266 183 
ipaes ae ee ee ee ie a a eg A ee 2,796 rae D 

MINADCE mMeOTAnGe, Teal GStACS tet fete. cee tia kde sce cshca cee eae: 90 436 26 
Ganeine, ¥ F was " oe a ous Me Fe TE oO OC OE hE Ro A ein oO ae. 7,192 7,088 5,356 
PAU IO IE ty BS oar, con. pea gine 4 a a iS sc, CE Ds a Se 26, 906 25,569 19, 262 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS JUNE 29, TO AUGUST 2, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS 
AT AUGUST 238, 1951 


(Sourcs: UIC 751) 


Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to ————————_| endoi | Aug. 23, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 
Newfoundland............... 299 581 1,795 903 164 92 25605 2,344 
Gomer Brookes. 7st ie 47 520 293 211 43 16 538 403 
Grand vHallseesece. toeeeore - Can| Soe ae 105 RLU ec 0h Rainy 7 272 180 
StrJohnigios sence tenes 245 61 1,397 653 121 69 1,795 1,761 
Prince Edward Island........ 729 174 994 796 444 240 796 601 
@harloctetowllen ae ceiclecaeciee 567 156 637 571 318 167 520 376 
Summmersidesses. secant 162 18 357 225 123 73 276 225 
INOVa SCOUA Miran icc sae tees nce 3,702 1,702 6,439 4,363 253%3 612 75280 6,819 
Aramhersta seeciecictae mee ces. 164 1 273 187 132 30 149 137 
iBridcewaters cos acceee cae 85 47 205 135 55 7 247 228 
IELO TBA, Pee ene sso ane Shas 1, 957 1,315 2,839 2,071 1,118 380 Pe ONG 2,467 
IT VOLCSS Meee es Lees MER NG Ae. il 0) oi 6 Pa Rar ale Ct 91 98 
USentival lore ace ns eens ce cee 120 92 255 110 47 3 455 408 
PAV OTPOOL Ue tna. s ace eee aioe 67 20 106 48 BO Paillaeteretelee eters 107 83 
IN@wiGlaseowr sce. Genin ene 417 100 941 543 336 41 877 815 
Sjoumbtdovillle ». sepa ciGacoe teeee AS | Meme ts 68 56 AB i Sa oe 91 102 
VCO, «fore tetetohherevece’ evsvere ees ote icts 560 67 he 709 458 93 2,076 2,021 
dip ito rtes Ge, Gemmeieeeeikk Ga eo 185 48 352 251 106 7 242 252 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 93 3 201 247 39 48 235 208 
New Brunswick..... 4,128 2,201 5,199 3,456 25546 404 5,093 4,535 
Bathursteseere ce a cee croc 137 105 273 195 46 69 293 269 
Gampbelitone +... tensa 276 305 224 155 85 19 215 204 
JBiehaathiavelSrois noe aes AooanoGee 392 251 226 ees 119 ais) 134 155 
Hnedericvonnwe ct. eee 416 287 413 340 235 69 240 204 
IETS Ho pene A ome BAUR eee 246 137 182 158 LBA esl agea ey sae 242 200 
IMOnGtOn Mat). emer ee 1,477 551 1,996 1,392 1,126 141 1,442 1, 264 
ING wiGastlemrn onc: masters los tere 69 89 117 77 62) Se 200 142 
SENOS Cage san soobonaeNe 648 202 1,446 714 549 69 1,994 1,792 
SEMSLephMeMm. |. meas Acbehies ses 97 72 109 99 3 3 199 159 
Busser: = Sie ae eee ae 119 92 117 85 88 1 66 69 
WWOOCStO Coe manne a enernies 251 140 96 64 GOS bo eee 3 68 77 
Que eGir ns ee Some ates: 36,500 16,725 43,485 325929 23,081 1,393 35,594. $5,686 
ZS DOS LOS —tret tier > ciate etter ir 42 92 178 33 PO ae sles. 203 206 
lay MaN ONO aon asbGhebacade 141 56 242 151 66 2 255 224 
Buckie anise ee ee eee 133 18 270 149 117 1 181 163 
Causasta lan aes. setn shen 39 61 57 32 24 Pam Ree 113 106 
(ram cll eis: tenes ene cane doi 363 55 382 513 190 lel 58 63 
Chicoutinaioee ee ae eee 414 1,071 704 469 229 38 407 307 
Wolbers tee erates 116 43 97 42 18 Rie hstiee: 64 59 
Droummondwallenwee eres 144 29 543 183 102 Ta 2 873 1,192 
arnihiarn: tetas. aie ee 109 27 119 61 AOS Ba gre te oe 171 207 
TASCA a ene ere ea 2 226 53 i GSN (eerey toe, ee ee SO a 85 44 
Granby peer ee eee 185 18 565 216 140 33 7s, 751 
tral reece ee Le 665 170 811 483 298 2 801 873 
Joliettie.ws were. a eee eee. 530 341 Doll 374 227 2 452 444 
JONGULETGs fp. ae eee 314 87 626 448 232 3 399 365 
EaGhute.. heer ee mee oe ee 90 24 172 74 3 10 162 156 
WagWalipai@k ens: a5 eee eee 56 PAG itil 57 AS alls canbe oe 125 106 
Bam higuete tes cei: here 1,681 ibaPAIPY 749 282 All Great: eo) ee 134 904 
WEVIS DIG hueeeecsh ae) toes ee 482 79 863 476 386 4 681 630 
IMA tatLe ste, Bete cae aoe ee 208 160 104 121 51 15 158 file) 
iMegantics pemere. se eee 280 165 354 PAH 258 1 118 118 
Mont=auricr =. cr cee eee 62 12 80 67 Some Sea ee 92 78 
Montmarny ee.) eee ae 698 108 |. 921 640 622 6 928 253 
Montreal’. seee atk ee eee 16,890 5,214 19,410 16,507 12,005 667 14,928 14,520 
New Richmond]... .. maser 1, 152 1,016 261 259 ZNO etl deed ops ek Soe 216 Nee 
OTtRAITed) pees ee 170 28 136 87 LOO nel Pe cde gees 140 130 
QuebeO michal ean ee 2,841 1,640 4,283 By OAL} i, By} 152 4,338 4,224 
Rimousitt*.erens. cache. 298 337 223 246 220 eae highs. fre 162 163 
MiEVAere GU uOuUp ee ssse ac ee 189 16 176 84 75 1 237 225 
HODDER Vale Seep e ey ot och eee 36 24 71 13 OVA |e ote 104 91 
IROUYD:: see ae a eee 726 202 664 516 462 96 316 298 
Ste PA patho wena: cP ee 290 61 201 243 183 j 42 3 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue....... 106 17 264 109 SOSH See tag 149 122 
te, hereseneme. = fact hye. 162 51 236 ile ie 1 243 249 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 655 731 537 561 390 25 875 320 
Silky acing hewn. eee 661 229 133 650 794 3 488 560 
St eant: ti eee FB eee 295 150 625 253 125 ier | See ee 411 599 
StHeCrome eee e een eee 221 37 496 238 165 9 545 612 
Stsvosephye sAlina see. eee 1,365 291 1,022 887 1,010 7 273 240 
Shawinigan Falls............ 186 30 793 401 136 4 927 984 
sherbrookeeemaacse ne tee 1, 203 634 eon 1,112 703 124 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS JUNE 29, TO AUGUST 2, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS 
AT AUGUST 23, 1951 


(Source: UIC 751) 


a 

















Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to end of | Aug. 23, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 
Quebec—Con. 

(BbreeyEviversee. cde aen ene 549 431 YP 878 374 42 1,661 1, 643 
Walid: On -¥ gens 8 eee 515 437 462 339 827 11 193 189 
Walleyirel de tos) eee 344 205 804 365 243 1 970 aye 
Wictonia ville seeaa ener 270 265 422 _ 261 203 if 517 ' 570 
Ontario cee8 on ahs oe 49,194 21,612 61, 662 44,671 28,992 5,302 36,815 38,585 
PATNDTIOL: tae ha ete tne ae oc 98 59 87 81 92 2 26 34 
SII ere ee CO ee Ao 794 PRCT 943 752 597 19 328 349 
iBellevilleeea eon woe 386 82 526 444 211 65 363 336 
IBTaCe pric come teem ee 274 95 218 228 197 3 67 86 
ESTA TD hONR Ee mee oe Lee 201 98 178 152 171 2 82 91 
rand: Ree noc ad Shae ais 749 118 1,308 767 550 101 1,048 966 
iBrockvillesseeeres ie eae a, 198 42 228 165 123 32 87 106 
@arletoniPlace.. sa... 50... . 62 26 85 53 43 1 147 102 
Chathamiate..c0e). ck soace. 561 103 771 816 332 118 433 347 
Cobourg h 78s: ante ea. 293 21 305 310 245 22 127 158 
Collinge woode. ae 160 42 ie 113 94 14 216 165 
Conn walkie: sree ee 611 67 730 570 485 28 412 554 
I OLUSEirrOn Neel iietn teense: 67 22) 66 54 Oy fed QR aeeeme 62 50 
Horiplirancess: percent. 61 38 120 90 66 4 42 57 
OL OaWil ligriysnee eee ee Tet 644 987 856 655 44 335 295 
(CTE Oe Pee i ei 385 181 450 274 ges 15 282 361 
(Cananocnes tes ace eee ee 65 NG 75 57 37 11 27 36 
Coderich: et aay, ee 123 87 114 112 85 4 58 63 
Ciel p hee ee Ae ea ee. 296 97 373 201 87 108 322 359 
Elana tone eee oo ae ee 2,995 1,009 5,399 3,407 1,736 641 2,784 4,057 
Flaw kesh oryiccagoh-s waren 106 160 147 81 5 2 102 135 
Iingersolis steed Wee la 420 109 436 421 364 11 94 102 
I<apusikasin ge. ee 1,304 1,218 166 154 116 12 90 70 
Sen Ona a eee ee eee 65 176 83 42 43 4 93 84 
King tonne eee oe ah 860 205 997 917 614 46 499 434 
iGriciand loa kee ae 358 424 365 342 200 24 205 206 
Kitchener-Waterloo 644 167 1,031 788 483 83 518 488 
Weaning Touma opener nen 645 253 663 561 187 182 315 209 
Wind Say Ane ae 145 54 164 146 86 15 91 87 
INiStO Wel Paar che 104 45 118 74 99 1 109 141 
OUC OMA MeN at olga a 2,169 850 2,898 2,218 PATE 378 1, 242 1,419 
IMGT orice ee Biel ee rae 173 49 176 170 129 12 89 177 
INN OE TYsy= ie: A tSeate en ermaee tana 95 30 86 79 60 1 38 47 
iNewalarontoss a nm eenen aa. 996 142 TELS 963 730 17 652 633 
Niacara) Mallce ens ee 780 187 986 814 531 30 351 380 
Morty Bay At. AL eek. 864 2a) 885 841 477 121 171 157 
CN aRee «SO. eee cme: ceva 269 41 272 308 206 49 112 142 
Oshawartnceips sick. Mss. 763 126 1,411 786 556 72 1,350 bol 
OThayrany icles ee ee) PAS ayate 805 2,658 2,422 1h aks 297 1,491 1,470 
Ov eniSouncd arene ee ane 209 60 437 243 20 411 462 
Parry OOUnUeY B64. fe 74 28 62 35 SNe eran aoe 20 23 
Rem broker Waesrata oat aoe. 309 384 382 243 Nig2 7 261 147 
Ret ges eye sR RO Gir oe 120 21 159 114 121 5 122 123 
eter borouc ieee: ee 342 114 560 371 278 2 517 713 
BE ICtON ce pk erate he 41 15 74 40 PET eee oe nae 30 33 
EOUGAAT DUCE Eee: eee Wied 3,179 962 817 727 8 392 340 
Rort@olborneses. asset ae. 121 24 223 80 74 2 227 238 
Prestotedete. a vss Packie: 53 21 252 60 OTN | ne necks 240 126 
IRCDLLC Wore eee eter aT eee 170 59 Deh 161 181 11 126 145 
Sis (CEMA, 6g oncaboosane Oe 158 1,353 906 652 147 740 754 
shhs LEMONS andacdoosodaas on 306 121 366 359 204 25 202 213 
SULLA ete a one ne 615 125 890 Holl 502 6 360 395 
Paultnstes Vianrio sen eee. 826 386 488 478 507 48 292 281 
SUNT COG Me ee eee ee See 968 207 861 807 723 1 182 190 
lO Le OOkOUts Renn Een 125 48 137 127 88 2 29 43 
SLOG hwiall sae eee 154 57 190 124 87 5 149 170 
Strationd wen. siqeet ete me 318 69 358 308 182 87 197 201 
SUES COnML aL Sy aan ene 96 4 150 126 82 17 100 132 
SOULCLIS CIS ae ee tea oe Oe 2,105 1,361 Lali iL Baily 1,056 176 565 570 
PIRMMOTN See eo ea, as Wee 604 411 726 651 418 60 538 473 
FLOTON LO meee niac enero ee 13, 268 4,840 18,106 125222 7,457 1,692 11,595 11, 421 
SLPONTONL Aeron ae Ne, ke 246 37 39 233 2 166 173 
Waller tones snereue. ae nn. 83 17, 108 82 68 ete 83 122 
Walle ceburoaeneren nce e 587 11 394 294 126 154 157 151 
Wieland Sais he BR oe ott phe 475 111 768 506 364 3 dal 509 
Weston ete. ee te 351 964 490 295 221 4 354 322 
Win Soran e crs amy oe 1,069 283 3,077 1,210 603 219 3,245 3,509 
Woodstockw ere ee ae 170 98 170 146 137 tf 118 102 





TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FIVE WEEKS JUNE 29, TO AUGUST 2, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS 
AT AUGUST 23, 1951 


(Source: UIC 751) 

















Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during fe) $$ end of | Aug. 238, 

period period period | vacancies] Regular | Casual period 1951 

DEAN TCO Aererc scree chic wee 8,465 2,883 12,170 8,526 4,389 2,139 7,081 6,971 
Brandon seer teisa. semen er 1,064 388 1,047 916 427 315 389 Olid, 
Dau hiner mene toma oe 140 79 175 151 94 13 94 87 
GTA ENO AS cre Seeree Meo eco coe 169 73 177 183 101 14 38 34 
Portage la) Prairiesas. o-eeec 355 92 360 276 198 49 224 218 
ADS EE Cheats a eis 5 orien 346 311 67 35 OAS ays wieee tes 38 29 
Wann Deg dateerci ms te oomer 6,391 1,940 10,344 6,965 7000 1,748 6,598 6, 286 
Saskatchewan................ 5,339 2,515 6, 704 5,345 2,084 1,163 3, 062 2,514 
Ste vant). Sees ce deceit oh aves 138 37 124 150 91 9 51 58 
IIOOSCMUAIWtae os calccctorine rte coke 678 386 903 682 404 114 415 370 
NOLEN EB atulelond so. aereees 160 116 141 119 65 1 124 153 
Prince sAlberti .:-b nse ores Pali 80 580 409 157 33 515 447 
1 eyeaba ls eet olen cosh SORE Sista cto ar Al ORY 385 Brollies 1, 889 928 454 545 444 
SHUG teyoine, she ale weer 1,399 376 1,966 1,380 Doe 466 1,035 744 
“Teachers Oiice.. pees 439 864 ‘aye 185 ASis |(Seerteverneras 64 18 
SS WalGnenenvarets a eieemier aie 150 92 161 144 105 a 99 103 
Wien: bunn he aseiscr rine mee reares 179 58 177 156 114 42 54 34 
RV Ork tol Mert aR Gas iin. 252 121 281 231 119 Al 160 143 
OW NY Wen re cee, Oem cre Ramee 13,085 3,047 14,836 13,275 7,200 2,843 5,176 4,599 
IB airImOreseecrcden to eet ere ee 553 376 Oo 242 Dot) | eee eee 118 124 
Cie are INOS AS otis orersae 5,788 970 6, 629 6,345 3,720 eylion Os 1,883 
Osan avsiieies 5 Wes ned cots aba Se 159 56 116 94 S7it | eevee 2 95 
AD haaovirovy « GaRanaajcocoudes 5,077 1,398 §,313 5,388 Dao Lied wel O44 2,130 1,812 
FE GSOnG tt wee a ene 231 143 100 106 163) o0| cpa eee Do 30 
Meth gic ge aeuire cere rate: 836 345 833 744 545 31 304 281 
Medicinenlate aa. eect 179 96 263 183 99 1 178 185 
Rec lDeertuer ain oerectie. 262 163 251 1738 Ul aed doa eeen oe § 208 189 
British Columbia............ 13,090 3,027 29, 046 13,579 8,789 1,485 27,009 26,890 
@hilliwack wr = eres 260 37 1,012 351 217 We 877 969 
@onrntenayac eee, eee =e = 146 44 692 136 108 18 1,035 1,046 
@ranlbrool ees serene 96 37 75 88 43 D, 81 78 
Dawson Greeley eee er 115 a2 157 155 137 2 30 28 
INCA). Gate eit oe 256 35 968 236 89 109 1202 1,490 
Kam OOUS pete cee ce ee eee Dol 99 350 300 O2aml| Rape ter 135 95 
elownah ete ae ae 471 20 925 459 311 128 880 888 
Nana Oa ee eet nee 205 20 1,205 218 23 51 aloe 2,039 
INET Rone. Gey eeeee tee Wa. charter 262 63 226 232 176 20 63 67 
New Westminster........... 588 70 2,997 OR 467 109 3,433 3,218 
Pentictons. Meee he er one 142 27 212 158 116 2 2 244 
ORG Aberin pacer teen a: 242 15 816 276 202 2 576 636 
BrinceGeorveyunceden a iL, silat 179 1,185 1,140 1,095 uf 147 150 
iBrince: Ruperts aries mee ceee 306 75 306 342 197 11 116 194 
rin COON marek cya he 147 2 151 163 Gy ae See ae 5 5 
sbinatlh, 10, oe eon ee ere 22 60 426 341 283 4 196 185 
VANCOIVEL yon on eee 5, 988 1,468 14, 287 6, 453 3,560 al 13,496 13,101 
NELNOT ey IN re ote oe Ciera 494 142 448 351 314 2 162 156 
NAGEOTIG Se yacht cece ee iL, KG) 401 2,419 1,285 765 160 2A 33 D4 ie) 
Wihitelorse meee snmeen coke 298 201 189 168 Wath tracks its 29 
Canada, nk scene eee 134,531 54,997 | 182,330 | 127,843 80,636 15,673 | 130,816 | 129,544 
IMATE Ss ora steers a aoe crore 97,737 40,340 126,730 90, 282 61, 268 9,578 80,995 80,459 
Hemallesi peers nocath inka e ce 36, 794 14, 657 55, 600 37,561 19,368 6,095 49,821 49,085 





*Statistics for Province of Saskatchewan. 
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TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 











Year Applications Placements 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
TS Ue 2 he a, a As 568, 695 262, 767 831, 462 331, 997 175, 766 507, 763 
fy Pats Mae AD 8, Sa aad a saan We a 1,044, 610 499,519 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
Ee ne oy: ROR Rta Bos Ca Bor Sie de 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239, 900 704, 126 1,944, 026 
1 Ee cree ad eae ee a iE 1,583,010 902,273 2,485, 283 1,101, 854 638, 063 1,739 917 
1 OE Ea seh ally Sear ieee cs a a Ok 1, 855, 036 661, 948 2,516, 984 1,095, 641 397, 940 1,493,581 
LO LONE avai eee eee) ee Da ere eee 1, 464, 533 494,164 1, 958, 697 624, 052 235, 360 859, 412 
ICL Ae ieih, Seth tes el oe. Sale ae eee cr 1) 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
LOLS ee sia eee eee ah: ad eee 1,197, 295 459, 332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
TE A eid ek I ic ROMO i te Neo URIs ae Mae aa 1, 295, 690 494,956 1,790, 646 464, 363 219, 816 684,179 
INDY Usenet nee DEN Re a  SUGnN iieg 1,500, 763 575, 813 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
HOSUR(GiHEWeeks ina <. Pesce ak: 881,917 351, 448 1 238),005 384, 474 153, 201 DOs Ono 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT 
PAID, AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Sa 


























Number Month of July, 1951 
oe < —- ; ReneS? 
apo enefit umber umber 
Province in Last Com- of days ee 
Week of the] mencing Benefit Pas, a 
Month* Benefit Paid os 

ewmroun din nde atten sae NA tot te we aie, 8) a 612 325 17,593 44,245 
PriucesE wand Islands carey ete es. ss. a ea. 295 TS Hee 6, 832 15,510 
ING MAOCOUIA ence Met ae See MI ee MO kee ge 3, 286° 1,837 80,331 202,544 
SWEEPING Witic enc Ghee ee cee) ose hoon. Ck 2,559 LG 60,319 152, 558 
CUES sratens niaier Saw ortece, Geen 4 ol oie i ta OR a a 18,547 10, 684 508, 160 MPG iiaroo 
Oat ean pe ote tes eerie Pt 17, 262 16,351 410,750 991,655 
LIENS e) oye pierre Ale i lei ae Ne i en ee i mae 2,612 1,015 67,536 156, 494 
Sea aLe new anhn samt ens, arene EN ac. ee ey 827 343 21, 823 50,340 
UNA Oe cee SN ed Ee Lene ir SU ee ae a res 1,635 639 41,648 105,171 
EritieneC@ Ol oraiDian mat Wea PAO ee 9, 834 6,705 201,707 541,581 
ioral ty aieviclas Nal yap Ob Deca 8. eerne vac.oec «xe dc doocacwececd. 57,469 39,126 1,416,699 3, 427, 834 
Migr Canngandune ON, eyes kenge sac bes... cern oan 57,079 31, 284 1,480, 733 3,013,008 
oral © anbde alive, 1GG0Mee Pee en wl Sr kee ge 76,840 30,945 | 2,058,009 4,726, 614 


SSS Se et See ee eee 
* Week containing last day of the month. 
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TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF JULY 31, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








f days | 742 | 13-24 | 25-18 | 4o-72 | 72 days 
Province and Sex Toran see dave Give days days eae 
INewioundlsanceiteenccn. eto cetera 1,088 214 65 122 290 202 195 
Se VL AL Od iceicenescteaeee oe sister care icleietis tte 983 195 55 107 267 178 181 
Bien ales Be Ae ieee iale Sieas erotica ree 105 19 10 15 23 24 
IPTINCeRLICG Wald: LSlaD Clot een sheer 340 66 24 44 59 39 108 
BIG, aera asr rene eee a Lone 230 47 18 31 34 19 81 
Hemale! Van scree see eer eee 110 19 6 13 25 20 27 
INOW SCOULR HG pe tis ties nc Ciera teiraa careeios 4,786 876 373 743 1,182 564 1,048 
BN REI ken oes on DoS neo ae 3,909 (ON 302 618 1,035 461 766 
Memale: temertece Cea iace nner 877 149 71 125 147 103 282 
IN(ahuie Leap bntsh plies ee Oe ooh oudaar 3,504 664 379 420 718 486 837 
ri C= Rc. 8 ein WR Dae OOS AR ga, kN CPE 2,606 490 254 317 568 395 582 
Iemale- peer. scot Ue ee eo eee 898 174 125 103 150 91 255 
QUGDECH. mira eee tee los oa ce etn 33, 669 8,062 AL abuts 5,943 5,472 3,458 6,409 
ELL Olesen eerste tals ove Reet Sry. x's leccomebel eke 18,071 4,738 2,000 3,092 DRO OW 1,747 3,594 
ema leek Me Rate cc eee 15,598 3,324 1,992 2,851 2,905 a veal 2,815 
QOULATIO Se ee ees eek Eee 32, 885 9,654 5,782 6,084 3,953 2,263 5,149 
I ER an eerie tcke sis Pa ieee Fe RO pho. aire 20,424 6,326 4,340 3,871 1,744 1,136 3,007 
IGT ALG iesede coh veers era eteeroliakes ena 12,461 3,328 1,442 2,213 2,209 7 2, 142 
Manitoba eeenatiide nie ttotee seer tee ooo 692 231 370 487 366 15221 
Mit este Neege ye ae ate ren ime ean tede fee 1, 664 321 108 182 209 151 693 
Dre a0 TEN Csi a Nr el ON Ves, 8 dy Ge ik 1,703 371 123 188 278 215 528 
Saskatehewaleaccsareecs tereinee noses 1,089 189 87 144 159 107 403 
IMa Te PERS Bie Se ee aes cecal etoe Oto 529 78 34 51 79 55 232 
Wemales ie Wesrece eee ee eee ene 560 Ue 53 93 80 52 171 
Albertans. beraccta cs Bee se eee 2,743 843 289 845 328 210 728 
Nailer Rate sae eee ont ae eee, 6. 2,006 674 2a 248 216 13 500 
PSM aOR eaNeas OMe G cave eve 73 169 52 97 112 79 228 
British. Coumbiassectes st hese eee 16,560 5,196 2,239 2,897 2,967 1,049 2S 212 
IM eG 77 8 aise ots ROTA... hen ere ores 13,369 4,372 1,898 2,460 2,448 707 1,484 
emMalet A: ieee ee hie eee ee eee 3,191 824 341 437 519 342 728 
PLOMATI Eo eteichds Syevoterar ood See ee bei Eee 100,031 26,456 13,794 WU fg (I) 15,615 8,744 18,310 
IVEAT:B Pe ain ieee. cree SS OAS ck 63,791 17,968 9,579 10,977 9,167 4,980 11,120 
Hl MAT Mic dcmoueato sitio te oo secon 36, 240 8,488 4,215 6,135 6,448 3,764 7,190 


1 Includes 80 supplementary benefit claimants. 


INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT 


(This Table will now appear quarterly—March, June, September, December—instead of 
monthly, as formerly.) 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND So SINN AE Te oot! FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
LY, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


ia La 


: Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 














Province ale 
Total Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed t 2 ne t Entitled | Pending 
of O PeNORt i Benefit 

HWewioundland 2. ¥.0 poe oe. ee 581 509 7 502 257 245 DPM f 

Puncesucdwardlsland sane len one Pol 88 63 153 Ly 36 3 
IN OWaHOCOUIS,, paren rere Meee et le ed 1,994 1,199 795 2,049 1,498 551 531 
ING Wr DUNS Wick: >. peer heen 1,504 976 528 1551 1,188 363 397 
lie DE Cae eta Cee hte hii 18,458 12,924 5,534 18,093 13,740 4,353 4,656 
COTCR CLO es ert capa Re ky, 22, 126 11,798 10,328 26,471 21,302 5,169 4,228 
IVESINCOD Sama care pra tees ee ene oon oe 1,507 977 530 1,497 1, 385 339 
DUS EACHOWAI rs. ASU atone. ae 518 350 168 508 354 154 92 
AMMO) HD Gh ecoh tine en ere ne ie Se 974 630 344 1,002 7A. 290 259 
Britis se Olin sak eens oe Sh = 11,168 5, 875 5, 295 9,433 7,816 old 8, 851 
Motalb@anaday July loolee soe 58,9811 35,326 23,655 61, 2592 48,096 13, 163 14,619 
Total Canada, June, 1950.............. 58, 233 85,075 23,158 55, 253 43,891 11,362 16, 897 
Dotal\Canada, July, 1950).....0...... 43,929 25,451 18,478 45,564 34, 608 10, 956 9,890 


1 In addition, revised claims received numbered 8,721. 2In addition, 8,609 revised claims were disposed of. Of 


these, 476 were special requests not granted, and 604 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,471 revised claims pending 
at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS DISALLOWED AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
 —oaosoa——S—eaeaeeeeeee 


Month of | Month of | Cumulative 











Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement July July pla 
19511 1950 2 ee 

Fiscal Year 

CURATR SS BIT EMIT rele ES ct go ek) Ok ae ae a cr rr 4,750 4, 225 85,324 
Claimants Disqualified! 

INowunemi Doyen “use mea. fo we Be ee AN a A EN Oe 4,985 27335 14a 132 

Not capable of and not available for work................................. 1,028 1, 267 5,088 

ons OF work due toe lboumdispute ds 62 nelwu lads icsoscccdcsccosnlcceu: 242 120 687 

Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity toxworks,....2.-02.-6.52606 1,129 1,461 6,032 

Disebareo ior Mascenduci nr bl ke. cds c ben, 422 587 1,929 

Voluntarily left employment without just cause............................ 2, 827 3,493 14,097 

eer gee ee er Me MA es ean ee, 1,459 628 6, 905 

(a OU eRe leg ey ean. en er ee eee ee ee 16, 842 14,116 84,194 


1 Includes 3,679 revised and supplementary claims, disqualified. 

2 1950 data relate to regular claimants only. ; _ ; E , 

’ These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 
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TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT. 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


—sss—e—eeS——S = oS 








At Beginning of Month: Total Employed Claimants! 

Beet tenes LD cate Gee ten ests eRe Fg ee es os oan a siatgasline walt owatac’ 2,690, 000 2,543,500 146, 500 
sR nee Bee Netrle ooo OR sant) seets gePem ge een ep eecRal See sfe ton 08 © coteiei5s. of seas bi oveia.olsraverolema eel Mecereaa 2,733,000 2,623, 600 109, 400 
ale Ge PONE eR cn cet viacevd's. 5 owe nreeic hhee thee te 2,735,000 2,642,500 92,500 

Pe ue Onl Ie fat ee PE Big! ea ac hae Pad RITE, 2,763,000 2,664, 100 98,900 
RG OiN nee ny rey ene Fe ahah. oe cu ocd fete Pose nad des aben 2,811,000 2,731,700 79,300 

DO ere eee ec INO Pe assets s Swehecenen wanton 2,838,000 2,747,700 90, 300 

DEE neler tay oe 2 08 Se es abe Oe a ieee h Snr mS et ane) dl 2,910,000 2,785, 200 124, 800 
MUD Lome AUMAT VO MR MP see ine ah ne! 5 oh. | stasela c acaie vovaig ve ne we wrelea bees 2,911,000 2,720,900 190, 1002 
HSPN Gale Vi Otic 1B pas eC a an eee 2,917,000 2,669, 400 247, 6002 
PNG Caen Pe AR Te ee cabo ib eee 2,905,000 2,661, 200 243, 8002 
PVT hyd eS al cy, ea a RE OR ae ad Ee A 2,899,000 2,672,500 226, 5002 

Bs re eee te he eg a a Pi ch et 2,827,000 2,690, 200 136, 800 

EE Pie cheek ARG” be py 2 aed ee ee inka 2,843, 000 2,754, 100 88, 900 


1 Ordinary claimants signing live unemployment register on last working day of the preceding month, 
2 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Percent- 
age 
Increase 
— since 
August 1 
1939 
Le eae wT aaa, allem. Coed 
LAVAS ae 5 ge Reece Wel ibe Me oie 
LOB Serer ee eee eee | eee eee ee 
108 Oe We eee lima i Pa 
194 Deere Met eee 18-6 
194 Ger reey eet tts 22-6 
94 7a ley ae en 84-4 
LOA Ree an 53-8 
1940 ere mee er ae 59-8 
1949 
ENMU csos oe paoue 58-3 
ebruanryeaeeeee 58-2 
Marche. a: wanes 67+9 
tA Dri eee eee res 58-0 
IVE Nir tcp tem cea See: 58 +2 
SUITOR Seco a ons tty 59-2 
Dl Vt eeeeeee eek hee 60-8 
TAOS beeen oe, 61-8 
September.......... 61-0 
Octobersecm oe 60-9 
November........ 60-4 
December.......... 60-2 
1950 
UENO EIA eis oueede 59-7 
iH ebruarye eee oe 60-3 
WisitEOW, an ceao wooo 62-4 
PAT ay an ee ree 62-7 
IVa Vener 8 eens o, 627 
JUNG eos yt enh, 64-1 
ANNIE ea te eae 66-2 
AUICUSt Pa \e eee oe: 67-2 
September......... 68-5 
Octo bersee ae eeee 69-3 
November......... 69-3 
December.......... 69-7 
1951 
JAWUAT IE antes eee: ed 
Hebruarye a. ..26.5. 73-8 
Manel. asneteycnicke 78+3 
Ail ates eee 80-4 
Mia VR oniee mene ete &0°6 
JUNG ies the he eet 82-6 
HID RY Sere Carty ere eae) 86-1 
AUSUS Nets eee Eee 87-4 
September.......... 88-3 


{1 Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 


91682-—83 





Total 


—_ 

—_ 

co 
BOowUInnoPrPaT 


— 
> 
o 

TINT WOR COW DI 


_ 
p> 
Or 

SBNIN OOO ODN O 





On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 





Fuel 

Food Rent and 
Light 
92-2 72-1 75-1 
134-7 119-7 112-6 
84-9 98-6 102-5 
100-6 103-8 101-2 
133-0 112-1 107-0 
140-4 112-7 107-4 
159-5 116-7 115-9 
195-5 120-7 124-8 
203-0 123-0 131-1 
202-2 121-7 139-0 
200-4 121-7 130-8 
199-1 121-7 131-0 
198-5 122-4 131-0 
199-5 122-4 129-1 
202-9 122-4 128-7 
207-2 123-4 129-1 
209-2 123-4 129-5 
207-0 123-9 130-1 
205-0 123-9 134-1 
203 -3 123-9 135-1 
201-9 125-0 135-2 
199-4 125-0 135-6 
201-3 125-0 135-9 
204-0 132-7 136-3 
204-5 132-7 138-0 
204-6 132-7 ese ahs} 
209-0 132-7 137-1 
214-3 134-9 137-7 
216-7 134-9 138-4 
218-8 13545 140-8 
220-1 135-5 141-0 
218-6 136-4 140-6 
218-8 136-4 140-7 
220-2 136-4 141-5 
224-4 136-4 141-7 
233-9 137-6 146-5 
238-4 137-6 146-7 
235-4 137-6 146-2 
239-8 139-8 146-2 
249-7 139-8 147-2 
251-4 139°8 148-2 
251-1 142-7 149-5 








Home 
Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- 
ings and | laneous 
Services 

88-3 69-6 

134-8 105-0 

93-3 98-2 
100-7 101-4 101-4 
122-1 119-0 109-4 
126-3 124-5 112-6 
143-9 141-6 117-0 
174-4 162-6 123-4 
183-1 167-6 128-8 
181-9 167-0 126-6 
181-8 167-8 128-1 
182-7 167-9 128-1 
182-3 168-0 128-4 
183-3 168-1 128-4 
183-3 167-7 128-4 
183-3 167-5 128-5 
183-2 167-4 128-9 
183-5 167-4 128-9 
184-1 167-2 130-2 
183-7 167-4 130-2 
183-7 167-1 130-5 
183-3 167-0 131-6 
183-0 166-4 132-1 
181-4 166-3 132-1 
181-2 166-4 132-3 
180-8 166-4 132-3 
180-7 166-9 132-4 
180-7 166-9 132-5 
180-9 168-9 132-5 
182-3 171-1 132-8 
183-5 172-7 133-3 
184-5 174-8 133-4 
184-9 176-4 134-1 
187-1 179-8 135-8 
192-4 185-1 137-0 
196-3 188-6 137-8 
198-8 190-7 138-8 
201-5 194-9 140-7 
202-5 197-1 144-0 
202-9 197-4 142-2 
204-6 199-0 143-7 
206-9 199-1 144-0 


only)tT 


Retail 
Prices 
Index 
(Com- 
modities 


— 
is 
oo 

COR DORN S 


— 

[P.2) 

= 
ONWMIHOSOWROMDMNwWH 


food 
© 
rer 
DPReOw RP OWH bd 00-100 


\D bo 
) — 
pee feo 
AHAOWMOROD 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 = 100. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1951 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 




















Total Home 
——_—_____—_—__—— | Food Rent Fuel Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- 
—- Aug. 1, July 3, Aug. 1, ings and | laneous 
1950 1951 1951 Services 
EValittanctaen, a. ae nny. 158-9 176-3 177-9 244-9 122-4 144-5 218-4 182-5 135-1 
SiC KOM Wen Ae on hee 164-9 182-5 184-2 241-9 124-4 138-4 225-7 192-6 142-6 
Montreal 1.)4..see 172-3 195-3 194-8 267-2 139-6 144-5 194-1 207-1 138-1 
TOLontot.: seat 164-4 183-5 184-5 240-7 144-1 Walesa 203-3 194-6 143-0 
Winnipecer sarees: 163-1 181-8 182-4 255-7 130-9 125-8 198-2 199-5 135-1 
Saskatoon. 72)... 2. 167-2 184-4 186-0 257-4 128-6 145-9 208-0 203-8 133-6 
Hdmontoneces.. cee - 165-0 179-6 181-7 259-2 123-0 114-6 211-5 189-7 137-4 
Wil COUN Cla deren ace 169-6 188-8 189-8 255-2 129-4 162-6 2157 192-1 146-5 








N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August’, 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





Dec. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. July Aug. Price 

















m he 
Gomori Per | roar | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1951 | i951 | 4U8- 
Bee sinlom stevk...2.se eee. > cians 5). 120-7 163-1 177-1 250-5 260-6 385-5 386-6 108-7 
Beet roundisted ker. eee oie are aoe lb. 12D 177-2 193-2 275-9 289-9 427-6 428-0 102-3 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... lb. 125-5 185-7 202-2 275-2 290-9 419-8 418-1 96-3 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed..... lb. 132-7 168-6 188-7 287-4 311-9 484-5 487-6 79-0 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ lb. 136-7 173-5 196-2 | 308-2 | 347-8 | 557-6 | 562-0 76-7 
Veal’ front roll) boneless:~.2--...:.5-. lb 139-3 174-0 175-7 263-9 317-2 472-8 482-1 83-7 
Uambrlex roast sam pane enter a teeta lb. 109-9 171-1 170-1 238-7 268-7 361-0 | 365-6 104-4 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut........... lb. 125-3 162-6 aie) 231-4 247-9 289-7 302-5 80-2 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off......... lb. 127-0 164-8 177-4 247-8 279-8 346-9 354-8 67°4 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off..... lb. 132-3 162-4 180-9 225-5 236-4 223-7 229-7 86-9 
Tarde pune packs me seers Saar lb. 151-3 178-1 242-1 250-9 192-1 273-8 264-8 29-5 
Shortening pacgkace.-f.ccce eae lb. 134-7 140-3 216-0 | 223-6 219-4 273-5 263-8 38-2 
Eggs, grade A, Large, carton.......... doz. 156-4 176-3 157-1 | 219-7 | 241-2 | 257-9 | 265-5 83:0 
1 OU Lege Said i i «tee ata rae tees By 8 ale qt. 111-0 114-7 139-4 158-6 164-2 178-9 179-8 19-5 
Butter sereamery. prints. ae ee eee lb. 140-5 164-1 206-6 266-3 226-7 251-0 252-5 68:7 
Cheesey plains mild 2 lies. ose ae pkg. 174-6 168-3 181-1 20-8 226-7 249-1 252-1 33:8 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... lb. 106-5 106-3 107-9 150-8 165-1 185-5 188-6 120-0 
Ftoursallspurposeses eta eee lb. 127-3 124-2 127-3 187-9 221-2 227-2 Doi 2 7:6 
Rolled’ @ats packace™s passe oe lb. 112-0 114-0 134-6 150-4 155-2 199-2 199-2 13°2 
Corbi acess 8 Oza cme re eer arenes: pkg. 101-1 100-0 106-5 159-8 163-0 183-6 183-6 algal 
Tomatoes, canned, 23°S...........0...-| tin 129-9 139-6 171-7 253-8 191-5 237-2 242-7 26:1 
Peas:20-07. Man. s oe ti ae Cee tin 117-5 124-2 134-2 151-7 146-7 159-4 161-0 20-6 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20'0z:............ tin 128-3 133-6 149-6 200-0 187-6 177-5 77-5 19-6 
BEATS ny. 7.oe oe Oe eR ER lb. 129-4 137-3 182-4 296-1 262-7 305-4 305-4 15-2 
Onions, cooking..........: ed a RE lb. 108-2 153-1 179-6 210-2 179-6 202-1 185-1 9-8 
Potatoes Nomi table seco. sas teers al Onlloss 89-9 180-8 207-6 197-6 203-5 180-1 180-5 40-6 
Prunes) bulk or im bag. =. eee eee ee lb. 115-8 142-1 176-3 174-6 188-6 250-3 AS oe} 28-9 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 126-5 140-4 141-1 128-5 167-9 172-6 26-0 
Orancess@aliiominee sere eee eee doz. 132-5 151-9 124-6 116-4 143-8 133-7 130-4 36:0 
IGeMmoOns cece ee a dee re 4 doz.| 111-3 144-3 144-9 140-0 144-6 174-7 174-7 28-5 
Jami astra wert ve. Oo Zoran acne ie cae jar 111-3 132-1 151-6 151-6 146-1 166-6 166-6 29-3 
Peaches pldl Ogee. eccemteri aac ore tin 101-5 107-1 132-5 154-8 142-6 154-0 154-7 23-5 
Marmalade, Orange, 160z............. jar 118-3 132-6 139-9 148-0 142-1 155-5 156-2 21:3 
Gorm yrupiie | Oak tetera ee tin 138-0 168-8 177-5 191-5 178-7 201-9 203-1 35-2 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... lb. 132-3 132-3 147-7 149.2 150-8 | 202-6 | 204-2 13-1 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package....| lb. 131-3 134-9 152-4 154-0 155-6 210-5 213-6 13-8 
Coffee, medium quality, in bag....... lb. 141-6 132-8 147-6 183-7 189-1 313-2 313-8 108-3 
sPeas. blacheta yl b weesceyeearpeom Merete ae pkg. 145-2 131-6 150-3 174-1 176-5 185-4 185-8 54-0 








* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to August 1951 prices. 
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Locality 
24 
I 
=o 
nS 
ie 
‘85 
5 e 
nn 
ee hee a nae ers 
Newfoundland— 
l= St Johns. cee eee eee 121-5 
P.E.1I.— 
= Charlottetown...) 6.7 seaee 107-5 
Nova Scotia— 
ee Halifax tet bce et eee 112-0 
A= SV Ne yee sta eno es eee 125-0 
New Brunswick— 
O=—MONCTOR aa eerie noe ee 107-8 
6—Saint John..... A ee stor ter MeN | 112-6 
Quebec— 
= Ohi coutin ae sen ae eee 131-7 
SWIG ccasouscousccwnubecundes 117-4 
O=-QUeC DEG Nest et cen 116-0 
10—Sherbrookeesaen senses as ane 109-4 
dS Orel aray eee ee he eee eat 114-2 
Goi Bouueyey IRGAAAES..., 5 ucmhaSoscank auade 125-1 
Ontario— 
13——@oxrmwall y.nt. eetrotes oe eee 99-3 
14 —FlortaWalliaii seers sae eens 102-0 
V5—Hamiltonesencssn gee on ects eee. 107-2 
16 — Lond oles seeactee. fest sat ee 110-6 
iN Onthy Davey a masher anes ae 102-7 
18=—© thawae. man ae ae ee 112-4 
19—SaultgstesMarie ss oo eee een 106-4 
20 — Sudbury ese ee er ee 98-8 
2 — Dimming set esc a fern ee 109-1 
22-—Toronto. ng eee es ee en 108-5 
D—=WiINOSOUkac,ottastice led 103-7 
Manitoba— 
DA TAN GOW ea. y farts \ssa dp ek a ack eee 
PASE eh ovaln oleae Se oe gat sa oe 101-1 
Saskatchewan— 
AG—MOOSCd AWise inc eine cleletaetenia cleats 97-3 
Wifal ateyiahitz) din Welnre Seeveic.a a cg B MOOD UGE Sec 96-8 
OER EET eH RON cAnnaos dongenmescentct 96-0 
Alberta— 
29 Cal rary ped uste strat cricr = ee eee 103-3 
S01 Dyaineoilatellleres cn acon actor cen cocos 05-6 
Sl=—- Ma mMontone see cle cette 99-1 
British Columbia— 
2 —Erinceeh Uperu: meer sere ere ree 123-3 
SHEA Gets ht, ore, ain Se SEN Omicron bee 114-6 
34—VancOouverss: .cadetase ele 116-8 
OO VICTOLIAn See. lct fee eee ee 119-1 
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Round steak, 
per lb. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 
ove yn Oe eee 


Beef 


Rib roast, prime, 
rolled, per lb. 
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hoy “Gu Co) we Ce 
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So 

cue GS) (S> Go) Ss) G0 So) Coy Su Col) co) 
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E_ © 











cas 
& 
ar) 
< ys a 
Sa | RS ’ 
a 8 = = 
Sehr ea cy hs: 
a2 |e. 8 
mee 1 oe |) BS || 8 
oe | es] a8 | gs 
SH | 9a] $a | ge 
~Q oD) > 4 
cts cts cts cts 
a 
7A AR te Sek Ben, AI on carte 
a a 
73°5 LaCie he soachey el levioies caer 
a 
79-9 Whaat lla Agoae 104-3 
a 
85-0 MEY Ife. note 107-5 
(ils |b FBO | acacer 98-2 
a 
80-5 79-2 73-7 | 102-8 
78-4 ADO Ns es ed 110-0 
a 
76°8 74-9 79-9 G8-1 
a 
75:6 70-9 83-9 91-0 
74-4 74-1 SOs6 7 |eeeeeee 
a 
EG! |) GOB hanes calla codece 
a 
72-2 OOO | eae emetic cee 
78-5 SOS eee oe kilts cite 
a a 
78-8 i=! ily eee eel seers 
a 
82-8 80-0 84-2 | 110-7 
a 
82-1 TSE Ihe eee ce 109-1 
a 
82-3 TOOL eee 98-0 
Gol) LAS wan ae 105-8 
77-1 SZ IOn acc eral teks ore 
79-3 LSS Oi= ayers loner 
80-9 79-6 88-2 | 107-3 
83-5 78-7 84-3 | 104-8 
a 
80-4 SOS/Al nna 100-0 
Prete [3:40 a cent eete easier ee 
78-1 76-6 84-0 | 104-1 
a 
77-4 75-6 78-3 99-6 
a 
76-1 74-0 AG) a Pea e ic 
a 
TOO lf Tee | PASCO og ho os - 
83:9 | 77-3 | 97-8 | 105-5 
a 
76-0 As Sn ee ae ae eA 
a a 
70-0 73-1 84-0 98-4 
a 
79-0 S0500|naeeroes 121-7 
a 
81-0 RUS tl ae ee 116-2 
86°3 81-5 87-8 | 108-4 
80-1 84-6 82-7 | 111-8 
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Fresh loins, centre cut, 








(chops or roast), per Ib. 


non om - NI 


Pork 


Fresh Shoulder, hock- 


off, per Ib. 








oO 


wo rw 


Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, 
rind off, per lb. 
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- FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, AUGUST, 1951 


Bureau of Statistics 
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Loclaity St 
td 
- 3 
i fs 
as 
CoM 
BS, 
= 
“we ie ae ee ae cts 
Newfoundland— 
PSC RONG eee meer Oke orem tebe esis ite 
P.E.L.— 
2—Charlottetownuneeseea eee ee ee. 28-5 
Nova Scotia— 
BE alilax wenn Ae he. ca 30-5 
AY CITE Vik AARNE Ie Ee nee ele28-0 
New Brunswick— 
DNV IONAHS, tha vo Comatau ou odsedeee sot 28-2 
G—Samitgohn eesaitee ee ak: 29-6 
Quebec— : 
ClO COGN 6 on ong nanonaaesonaner 32-4 
SWUM oc bo uosooegoanseuooopes 29-1 
JOM Ae peek moomavcee on coonwer 28-2 
10 Sher brookcaaee eee tey Tren 32-4 
1 TE OLCL eek: i NR aD. cad AEE 27-5 
WAM avers IRIS 5 ood ngncedshontobec 29-2 
Ontario— 
Mes Cy sa EN ees 5 cs wees ota ee ny Sone ep 28-2 
EE SING AS WAIN, sos na none sn as noaar 29-8 
j=] BlewoaGRON: «2. nneo-socdnaoosasnne 27-5 
Mei LOGON. = bison atadics béaa heats dame 28-8 
/SINGirile IBN. UGwononocssdoncouaee 28-2 
L3=—O) Gta wale ae ee ee ee eee, 
Seis Sta, MEI, oo oncooccoccan- 28-9 
20 SUG DU yee ne ee ee 29-4 
Zea Se a 28-9 
pi WOOMNEE ba chageks oaeeuua ete ae 28-3 
LEI \WHMC OIE. odo vacuo oscnacasknagces 26-8 
Manitoba— 
24 ran ONS ee eee ee ome oF. 29-9 
ADA EMO SES Negod gas dub voauAne ese 28-8 
Saskatchewan— 
2 Dae NLOOSERS WEEE en eee 28-6 
2 em LCC INE RS ees eae cat 29-2 
oS ENON 5 oc adoauaancadsabasat 29-5 
Alberta— 
20 Gal pany oer meee ae eee ae alee 30-7 
WO Ovanren Ne. os caonsooeasooeaear 33°3 
Gy aha MO, «5 conn ceGhwaaeoauodar 30-5 
British Columbia— 
CHI BINES INTVKAN, caaendondgas aascene 33-9 
SoCal ce ena ee rece nel ie, 34-2 
iS AeemV EL 0.COlL CT Aenea Meee ee 32-6 
2} SIGNER). 4 awe ou oBied deh ound Sele 32-0 














Shortening, 





per lb. package 
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Rolled Oats, package, 


per lb. 


8 oz. package 
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TABLE F-1.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


OURCE: Dominion 


Beans. common dry, 
white, per lb. 


Onions, cooking, 
per lb. 


Prunes, bulk or in bag, 


per lb. 


Raisins, Australian, 


seedless, bulk or in 


bag, per lb. 


Oranges, California, 288’ 


per dozen 


Lemons, 300’s, 


per 3 dozen 


Jam, strawberry, with 
pectin, per 32 oz. jar 





Canned 
Vegetables 
o 
2 
: o - {2 
Locality a elas 
ot s | 3 2.4 
B co o) Oo. 
oN. 8}| © 1584 
~ are) S| mt S 
Bn, ae ag ° 
Ba| fe leon 
a Ay oO 
cts. cts cts 
Newfoundland— 
fo St. dO Diora heer 26-1 23-2 24-0 
P.E.1.— 
2—Charlottetown........... 24-3 21-5 22-0 
Nova Scotia— 
Or Halitam’s avec eee ra oe 24-6 21-0 20-0 
A Sydnee yee ic o-siandeeder 25-1} 20-3) 20-5 
New Brunswick— 
b—Monctone anne ae 24-8 | 20-3 | 18-8 
G—SaintJohn =. hee. aa 24-2] 20-2) 19-2 
Quebec— 
T—-Chicoutitng. 3408/5 cea 25-3 | 23-1) 18-7 
S—Montresle. see eeeeeoe ee 23-6 | 18-9 | 18-1 
9—@uebec.cg. a: ed evse es oe 24-8 | 21:0] 17-4 
10—Sherbrooke.............. 24-8 | 22-77) 18-9 
IT Sorelae Meco aee cane 21-0 19-4 17-1 
12—Three Rivers............ 23-7 | “20°4 | 19-0 
Ontario— 
3 (Conn yall eee eae 25-7 | 20-5 | 18-4 
(4 —— Hori: Walliainiess ee. ee Pie 20-6 19-0 
15 — Hamm tonw eens. soe 25-5 19-7 18-0 
LG —sWOn conan ace 24-0 20-1 19-3 
17—North Bay............... 24-2 | 20-8] 19-4 
18—Ottawacee. CAL obahee ck 26-1 21-0 18-2 
19—Sanltestes aries sae te |) 20" Om perenne sae 
AVES SWOL OWEN. «son 0 geen eaowers 27-4 20-8 18-8 
2 ALLIS eee ee 24-5 Philo #2 19-6 
22 OLOMEG Nae seta ene 23-7 19-9 17-7 
7 B= WiliG ONS. 5 a5 cennnnta ooo 23-2 20-2 19-8 
Manitoba— 
24D ran dolls naa eee eee 28-3 20-8 20-8 
NWOT ne doc onopanooe- 26-1 21-0 | 20-3 
Saskatchewan— 
ATWO UE ga5 oer osoene 29-2 20-0 21-2 
PUES ARGANEN, 8 bw Aw un nanasnoc. 31-6 19-6 21-8 
2S SAS WA tOO LURE et eee ene 30-8 19-1 21-2 
Alberta— 
P| OPMTOR NOW «oa no nc 6 hn ow eK 31-4 18-0 20-2 
30—Drumbeller......)./22008 32-5 18-4 21-2 
Ail Chan Os ano o a neanuews 31-6 19-3 21-2 
British Columbia— m m 
22 enn Ces upelh seamen nor 29-9 19-8 16-9 
Oirand Rite Pee ent) tat eR DHON 20-2 22-5 
m m 
A VAD COILVG CAR Ean ene 25-8 18-5 14-2 
, m m 
Si COAL). oa ennaonibe noes 24-7 17-2 16-0 
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Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 
price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. 


with bone in. 
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(b) Short, rib roast, prime. 


(c) Including cuts with hock-on. 


(a) Including cuts 


(d) Including butts. 


(e) Loeal. 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, AUGUST, 1951 


Bureau of Statistics 
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= 4 a ‘ad See 
A = e She ial E Sh 
Se | 8s oe | ee bse 
. Oe ra “5 . q iS 5 g os a 
Locality a S S S a. va BS o re o Zz 
“ eB = ae Oo Shae 2.2 Be og 
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<< n 3 Ad om Tone B+ 43 
3 i By ai ee 23 2 ~ dk =a 
Se Paden eee (as Wey ote ee | 2s 
Ay = (S) @) a oO cn <q —Q 
cts cts cts cts. cts cts cts. cts cts 
Newfoundland— s Vv w 
1=Stslohnisv ea. ee 48-1 49-8 40-7 13210 | ee: 116-1 D Oza lke eee 21-17 
P.E.I.— Vv 
2—Charlottetown.-......c.. el. 23-6 44-8 38-2 13-1 13-0 120-4 HOSS alee we IOWA 
Nova Scotia— 
Se ELA L AE ac eR RS ote eae: one 23-8 43-3 36-2 12-4 13-2 114-3 BO else sae ae 17-75 
s 
LESS ac lilenigenc, cos AERe Ae Ree 23-4 49-1 36-0 12-9 13-5 112-8 OO ofall ey vetoes e 12-35 
New Brunswick— Vv 
S—=Moneton to. seas foes boedencs 24-2 41-7 36-3 13-2 13-4 112-4 BOOM cites erate 17-50 
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(—@ MCOULLIMIs aati. eet aa lee ene 52-6 38-4 isfok 13-0 119-6 59-6 PATOC LOS eae 
S—==WViontredilia eon eke koi Aiken 21:8 42-4 33-1 11-9 joss 110-0 56-4 PRISTON, eee 
0 Que beGr teens Tes CR 22-4 46-7 34-6 12-4 1B} 114-0 56-9 PADI Weta oe 
10=-Sherbrooke weerecetens cat on ear 23-4 41-4 33-8 12-1 12-8 TAD 58-4 EAU OE eet 
i= SOTCl ate arcmin mete cat 21-7 42-6 33-5 12-0 AE Gel eel LOE Gy lett) Wiican 
(2—lenress Lnverseenpermrpi nce <e- 24-0 43-9 34-8 12-5 12-4 111-2 56-1 Gi | eee 
Ontario— 
13 Cornwallis oe went aaee cyclers al cotels 22-2 40-1 32-8 12-7 12-6 114-3 55-8 280) 0s ane 
i4=—Hort) Williams ee eee a eee 22-8 41-9 36-2 13-6 13-8 106-1 53°7 PADOTMOR I 8 be 
V 
(5 aml toners sec does 22-9 36-4 32:8 12-5 13-6 106-5 55:6 Dod OOM eect 
'6-—liondon; een eee eee 22-1 39-7 32-8 12-8 13-2 106-7 55-6 ZOO Weenie 
- 
iii NOGth Ba yercaeeee oa ASO all oe eee aE Res 33-8 13-6 14-3 119-6 55:5 PPOWDIA Nes ee oe 
18 OCCA Wee et nent ee ee Reese 22-3 41-5 33-0 Pets) 13-1 109-0 54-8 26002 Ao. aot 
1 Saltstem Varies ere 22-8 388-2 35-1 13-1 13-5 104-0 55-6 PASOIAOE | ceed ate. 
20-— Su dbUrVeperue cet os oth oreo 23-4 38-1 35-0 13-2 13-3 102-6 55-2 aur ee See 
21 = TEINS eee. ee eee ae ors ars 43-2 35-2 13-5 14-2 108-4 55-0 290 RW. een. 
22-—') OFONtLOtr. aaa ad eh ae 22-1 39-5 31-9 12-0 12-9 104-9 54-6 QA ODE Me eee 
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Manitoba— 
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20== Winn Per ae pric ow ease cee 24-1 43-7 35-1 15-0 15-8 100-5 ois Oil Osc t 18-70 
Saskatchewan— 
26 —-MOOSeh AWA eet 26-7 43-6 38-0 14-0 15-1 101-6 UYOPIA| sth an ook 15-62 
Di TLC LIN ANe eet cen MEeete de re) 25-0 43-9 38-7 14-5 15-4 105-7 DOOLP IenS eee 16-50 
28 Saskatoon. see Moe 23-4 48-4 36-5 14-8 15-6 101-9 SLO a eet 15-65 
Alberta— 
29—Calrany <ee-erist diana acces 24-6 41-7 37-9 13-7 14-6 103-0 Done | eee 13-00 
30 rum hellersae ma seer ne 25-1 44-7 39-1 14-1 15-4 105-0 DSO eee esc Mis erence 
BJ Bebe .ghacqaondoacqoacade 25-0 43-6 36°5 13-7 15-1 108-9 D2 gta) | Eee eee 8-20 
British Columbia— 
32-— Prince Luperuneesnetis ones 25-0 42-8 37-6 13-5 14-6 105-9 DA sia Rae te soe 19-75 
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34—— VANCOUVGIY Metter eaten) cio ce 23-0 36-3 33-2 11-8 13-6 98-8 Oe S40l| ae eee 18-22 
DOs VICLOLIAt ay ate re de tele oe a 23-1 39-5 32-9 12-5 14-1 103-7 DOOR iA eae etre 19-38 








(f) Imported. (g) Mixed-carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk, 18.0 per 16 oz. tin. (i) Package. (k) Mixed-package 
and bulk. (m) 15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed-Californian and Australian. (p) 360s. (s) 28 oz. tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including 
tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. *These and previously listed prices are quotations on milk as delivered to householders 


by dairies. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-AUGUST, 1950-1951; 

















Number of Strikes | Number of Workers ‘ 
Time Loss 


























and Lockouts Involved 

Date Com- Com- In Per ane 

mencing In mencing In Man- |p ae ae 
During |Existence | During | Existence} Working W ae ‘ 

Month Month Days eee 
Time 

1951* 
ELEN OS Vine tl Nee Sa ce ac cat's Sachs tvt 17 052502 6, 253 16, 763 0-02 
live| gh ei gioge +) ko eee reg ne eee eee 14 18 4,324 4,508 18,878 0-02 
March Mobs age rasta Peete), «- ative oth bean ype Pai 4,455 4,754 IB, USS 0-02 
ADE] beene less cy teh: aneGRen anche. 15 19 2,450 2,647 9,673 0-01 
LER eet ae ee, ee ee Sl 39 Sadia 6,560 34, 902 0-04 
ALT SE eee ees Oe [a ne ne Peet ee 40 52 12,993 13, 641 128, 150 0-15 
dh ie ee CALS Tea ee: Canter, era 15 of 5,052 9,470 | 119,413 0-14 
AUIS tet a0 See ed ee eer 22 38 19,405 2 gatow \ 210. 47e 0-25 
Cumulative totals). cigs wv: 2s 176 61,304 562, 387 0-08 
1950 

SADA aes Mee ete Oke, ca | Ot 9 2,381t 2,381 38,588 0-04 
Hebruaryacg. ses lt es eS i 16 3,053 3,861 24,871 0-03 
March me Asiayh wah oe Seek aie austere eee ye cl 14 Wipe 4,620 5, 600 15, 041 0-03 
PADI leek chp res ee arte tne ioe. i 24 2,081 2,869 1oy2iZ 0-02 
IVER Ad ti atike” Gane ia Radi. «| 18 28 Sy (a0 4,491 24,471 0-03 
A WOW Se eee Pee a Sia ee 18 27 1,699 200 29,692 0-03 
a iki e Cok, eeere et ook eee eee ees 19 34 4,941 6,394 50, 880 0-06 
PMITAT Seco et pe aa Ie ee ae 14 vA 131, 526 133,392 |1,054,013 1-22 
Cumulative totals;......... 116 154, 034 1,262,828 0-18 














*Preliminary figures. 

{Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

tThe record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. <A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 

Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is 

frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1951 (*) 








Number Involved. |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation a eee | gare ; 
and Locality Establish- Workers Working Particulars (2) 
ments Days 


ee ee ee 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1951 


MiIninc— (3) a 
Gold miners and millworkers 1 1,675 45,000 |Commenced July 9; for a union 
Timmins, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
wages and check-off; terminated 
August 31; conciliation; com- 
promise, increase in wages granted. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Dress factory workers, i 20 75 |Commenced July 19; for increased 
Louiseville, P.Q. wages, piece rates; terminated 


August 3; return of workers pend- 
ing further negotiations; indefinite. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Pro- 


ducts— 
Paper bag factory workers, 1 35 800 |Commenced June 29; for a union 
Morrisburg, Ont. agreement providing for increased 


wages and other changes following 
reference to conciliation board; 


unterminated. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products— : 
Plywood factory workers, 1 os 75 |Commenced June 19; for _a union 
Vancouver, B.C. agreement providing for increased 


wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated August 
3; conciliation; in favour of workers. 


Lumber mill workers, 2 125 500 |Commenced July 30; alleged dis- 
Bathurst, N.B. crimination in lay-offs and pro- 
motions, for dismissal of a foreman 
and reinstatement of a worker to 
former job; terminated August 4; 
return of workers; in favour of 

employer. 


Plywood factory workers, 1 130 1,700 |Commenced July 238; for a union 
Quesnel, B.C. agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 

ciliation board; terminated August 

31; negotiations; in favour of 


workers. 
Metal Products— 
Dry batteryfactory workers, 1 110 200 |Commenced April 24; for increased 
Toronto, Ont. wages and cost-of-living bonus; 


deemed terminated by UIC Court 
of Referees August 3; indefinite. 


Foundry and machine shop 1 50 200 |Commenced May 1; for a new agree- 

workers, ment providing for increased wages; 

Toronto, Ont. terminated August 6; negotiations; 
compromise. 

Radiator factory workers, 1 20 350 |Commenced May 11; for payment of 

Plessisville, P.Q. time and one-half for hour between 


6 and 7 a.m. following reference to 
arbitration; terminated August 22; 
conciliation; compromise, increase 
in wages and cost-of-living bonus. 


Sewing machine factory 1 2,100 48,000 |Commenced June 6; for a new agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages, 
Stawonns, P.O: improved seniority and revision of 


job timing following reference to 
conciliation and arbitration; ter- 
minated August 31; conciliation; 
compromise. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA. AUGUST, 1951 (1) 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 











Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Establish- 


ments 


Workers 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars (2) 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August, 1951—Concluded 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 
cals, etc.— 

Plastic products 
workers, 

London, Ont. 


factory 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 
Sydney, Glace Bay, New 
Waterford and North 
Side, N.S. 


Plumbers, pipefitters, 
steamfitters, etc., 
New Westminster and 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Carpenters, 
Kamloops, Kelowna, Pen- 
ticton, Vernon, B.C. 


Electricians, apprentices and 
helpers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PuBLIC 

Utinit1es— 

Other Local and Highway— 
Bus drivers, 


Eig Ea 





42 900 |Commenced July 25; alleged discrim- 
ination in dismissal of 4 workers 
during negotiations for a union 
agreement; unterminated. 


250 3,250 |Commenced June 1; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages; 
terminated August 17; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 

20 20 (Commenced July 10; dispute re city 
boundaries and paid travelling time 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated August 1; nego- 


tiations; compromise. 


1,600 |Commenced July 16; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
following reference to conciliation 
board; terminated August 13; con- 
ciliation and negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 

1,000 12,000 |Commenced July 16; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and pay by the week following 
reference to conciliation board: 
terminated August 17; negotia- 
tions; compromise. 


60 125 |Commenced July 27; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
retroactive to Feb. 15, 1951 (expiry 
date of agreement), over time rates 
after 9 hours, and union shop follow- 
ing reference to conciliation board: 
terminated August 3; conciliation; 
compromise. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing. During August, 1951 


Minine— 
Coal miners, 
Drumheller, Alta. 


Coal miners, 


Thorburn, N.S. 


Coal miners, 
Nova Scotia. 


100 100 |Commenced August 15; protest 
against hiring new motorman 
instead of promoting driver; ter- 
minated August 15; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 

200 350 |Commenced August 24; protesting 
dismissal of a miner for allegedly 
assaulting official; terminated 
August 27; return of workers pend- 
ing negotiations; indefinite. 

10,000 25,000 |Commenced August 27 and 30; dispute 
over working conditions; termin- 
ated August 31; return of workers; 
indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1951(}) 

















Number Involved |TimeLoss 





Industry, Occupation in Man- 
and Locality Establish- Warkons Working Particulars (2) 
ments Days 








Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1951—Continued 
13,000 |Commenced August 7, 14 and 21; for 


Iron ore miners, 


Bell Island, Nfld. 


MaNnurFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Flour mill workers, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


Tobacco and Liquors— 
Tobacco factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. Granby 
and Montreal, P.Q. 


Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
Products— 
Handbag factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Teatiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Shirt factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Printers, pressmen, etc., 
Truro, N.S 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Wood veneer factory work- 
ers, 
St. Leonard d’Aston, 
PzCy 


Plywood factory workers, 
Scotstown, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Aluminum plant workers, 
Shawinigan Falls, P.Q. 


Steel mill maintenance men, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
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3 1,650 

(*) 
1 87 

(8 
4 3, 690 
1 20 
1 55 
il 39 
i 96 
1 169 
1 950 
1 1,300 








45 


5 


(°) 
48, 100 


40 


780 


850 


775 


6, 600 


6, 500 











increased wages; terminated August 
7, 14 and 29; return of workers 
following 5-day-penalty suspension; 
indefinite. 


Commenced August 6; for increased 
wages; terminated August 6; con- 
ciliation; compromise,  cost-of- 
living bonus. 


Commenced August 14; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, 40-hour week with same 
take-home pay as for 42 hours, pay 
for 12 statutory holidays, 3 weeks’ 
vacation after 15 years and pension 
fund following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


Commenced August 30; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation and arbitration; untermin- 
ated. 


Commenced August 238; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of 5 
workers during dispute over union 
recognition; unterminated. 


Commenced August 7; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, vacation with 
pay, and pay for 3 statutory holi- 
days; unterminated. 


Commenced August 8; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages retroactive to April 30, 1951 
time and one-half after 50 hours 
per week, and other changes; ter- 
minated August 18; negotiations; 
compromise, increase in wages. 


Commenced August 18; for increased 
wages; terminated August 18; 
partial return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 


Commenced August 24; dispute re 
grievance procedure, job evalua- 
tion and seniority rights in new 
agreement under negotiations fol- 
lowing reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced August 27; dispute re 
job evaluation; terminated August 
31; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1951 (1) 











| Number Involved |TimeLoss 








Industry, Occupation . in Man- 
and Locality Establish- care | Working Particulars (2) 
ments Workers Days 
ee eee eae ee 








Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August, 1951—Concluded 




















CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Construction workers, i 566 1,100 |Commenced August 16; alleged dis- 
Froomfield, Ont. crimination in lay-off of 8 union 
truckers; terminated August ifs 
negotiations; compromise. 
Sheet metal workers, 1 20 10 |Commenced August 22; refusal to 
Windsor, Ont. work on job with non-union spray- 
paint equipment installers; termin- 
ated August 22; spray-paint equip- 
ment installation suspended until 
completion of sheet metal work; 
indefinite. 
Miscellaneous— (6) 
Operating engineers, power 1 60 60 |Commenced August 9; refusal to work 
plant, with 8 non-union dredging employ- 
Windsor, Ont. ees of sub-contractor; terminated 
August 9; negotiations; in favour of 
workers, 8 men joined union. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Bus drivers, 1 205 75 {Commenced August 2; for a new 
Vancouver, B.C. agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; terminated August 
2; negotiations; compromise. 
Truck drivers, 1 15 18 |Commenced August 29; for union 
Toronto, Ont. recognition and agreement provid- 
ing for increased wages; terminated 
August 30; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 
TRADE— ; 
Ice plant workers, 1 6 30 |Commenced August 16; for a union 
Flin Flon, Man. agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated August 21: re- 
placement; in favour of employer. 
Dairy route salesmen, 1 130 260 |Commenced August 23; for repudia- 
Montreal, P.Q. tion of agreement signed with one 
union and for affiliation with 
another; terminated August 24; 
reference to Quebec Labour Re- 
lations Board; in favour of em- 
ployer, work resumed under terms 
of signed contract. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Civic labourers, 1 20 40 |Commenced August 22; for dismissal 
Welland, Ont. of a foreman and protesting dis- 
missal of a worker for cause; ter- 
minated August 23; return of work- 
ers; in favour of employer. 
Business and Personal— (7) 
Garage mechanies, bus and 2 27 560 |Commenced August 15; for a union 
taxi drivers, agreement providing for increased 
Yarmouth, N.S. A wages and union shop following 
reference to conciliation; unter- 
minated. 

















(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. ; 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 8 

(8) 391 indirectly affected; (4) 99 indirectly affected; (°) 540 indirectly affected; (7) 10 indirectly 
aN OKeTe establishment in Ontario, 378 workers, time loss 5,200 days; Quebec, 3 establishments, 
3,312 workers, time loss 42,900 days. 
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Ceernrenet 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the 
Labour Gazette went to press (November 14) 


By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 





ATEST information on employment reflects the continuation of divergent 
demand conditions. Several factors are exerting an upward pressure 
on employment in a number of industries. During the past year the number 
of workers with jobs has increased! by 122,000, bringing the total to 5,343,000 
at August, 1951, according to recent estimates of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The basic forces underlying this expansion are defence expendi- 
tures, a high level of business and government investment in new plant 
capacity, the development of material and power resources, and the increasing 
output of the major export industries. Government expenditure on defence, 
now running at about $70 million per month, has generated a considerable 
expansion of employment in aircraft, electronics, shipbuilding and ordnance. 
The high level of investment expenditures, including an estimated total of 
$690 million in 1951 for the development of strategic resources, has greatly 
increased the labour requirements of the construction industry. 

The world demand for both civilian goods and key raw materials is 
another important source of labour demand. In the first nine months of this 
year, exports increased by 25 per cent in value and 10 per cent in volume. 
The commodities showing the most notable increases were wood pulp, base 
metal, food products, lumber, newsprint, farm machinery and automobiles. 

For the past few months a decline in demand in many lines of consumer 
goods, combined with high inventories, has resulted in further lay-offs and 
a continuation of the short work week. Consumer demand, as reflected in 
retail sales and the level of manufacturers’ inventories, is low in comparison 
with last year, partly as a result of government taxes and credit regulations 
and partly because of resistance to higher prices. The comparison also 
suffers because of the particularly high volume of sales which occurred last 
fall. At that time, the economy was recovering from the recession of the 
previous spring, and the announcement of the defence program was followed 
by some buying and production in anticipation of shortages. 

The reduction in consumer demand has been reflected in lower levels of 
employment in automobile, clothing, tobacco, leather, furniture and house- 
hold appliance firms. In many instances manufacturers have resorted to a 
policy of short-time and temporary lay-offs, maintaining their staffs in order 
that a rapid expansion in production can be achieved when needed. 
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The effects of the slackening in con- 
sumer goods industries have been concen- 
trated in the southern industrial areas of 
the central provinces, where the number of 
workers seeking employment has been 
increasing since August. Some indication 
of the employment outlook for manufac- 
turing in these areas is contained in a 
recent statement by the Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Defence Production. 
He pointed out that the defence program 
is now emerging from the tooling-up stage 
and, referring to the actual rate of expen- 
diture on defence, said: “The rate of 


disbursements has been increasing 
rapidly during recent months. Expendi- 
tures during the first quarter of the 


present fiscal year averaged $25 million per 
month, but during the second quarter rose 
to about $70 million per month. Disburse- 
ments will be greatly accelerated over the 
next 12 months, and may approach an 
average of $125 million a month or an 
annual rate of $1,500,000,000. The peak rate 
of expenditure will probably be reached 
early in 1953.” 

The effect of seasonal influences on 
employment was clearly evident during 
October, notably the end of harvesting 
operations, and some slackening in con- 
struction, transportation and related activi- 
ties. At November 1, total job applications 
with the National Employment Service 
had reached 155,500, and, on the basis of 
past experience, the number will continue 
to rise until February. This year, how- 
ever, higher levels of employment in 
lumber and pulp and paper industries may 
moderate the degree of seasonal unemploy- 
ment. Labour requirements for logging 
operations in British Columbia, Northern 
Ontario and Quebec are greater than ever 
before. 

A continued decline in _ agricultural 
employment, as shown in the latest labour 
force estimates of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics (August 18), reflects the grow- 
ing industrialization of the economy and 
the mechanization of agriculture. During 
the year the number of workers in agri- 
culture dropped from 1,153,000 to 1,090,000. 
The most notable employment increases 
were in trade (from 643,000 to 733,000) and 
in transportation (from 388,000 to 416,000). 
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The total civilian labour force increased 
from 5,324,000 to 5,421,000, chiefly as a 
result of natural increase and the heavy 
volume of immigration. This increase 
occurred almost entirely in Ontario and 
Quebec. 

Employment in Windsor showed some 
signs of improvement following the recall 
of 950 workers by the Ford Motor Co. 
during the month. An additional 523 
workers, however, were laid off in supplier 
plants. In addition to continued efforts 
by government and industry to bring 
further work to Windsor, the National 
Employment Service has been successful 
in arranging the transfer of over 400 
workers to other areas in the past two - 
months. On October 25, the number of 
job applications on file at the NES office 
had fallen to 5,500, a decline of 1,500 from 
the peak reached on October 11. 


Higher wage advances in the collective 
agreements signed in the more recent 
months of 1951 than in the earlier part 
of the year are reflected in those agree- 
ments received by the Department of 
Labour. During the first six months of 


the year the largest group showed increases 


varying from 10 to 15 cents an hour. In 
those received more recently, wage advances 
of 15 cents or more are the most common. 


The certification vote of the first large 
group of retail workers is being watched 
with interest. Under a recent order of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board, workers 
in the Toronto establishment of the 
T. Eaton Co. are deciding by ballot 
whether or not they wish to be repre- 
sented by the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union (CIO-CCL). 
Although some retail workers in smaller 
establishments throughout the country are 
now under collective agreements, this is 
the first large group of such workers 
making a decision on unionization. 


Man-days lost through strike action 
declined during October, according to 
preliminary estimates of the Department 
of Labour. Statistics recently compiled 
also show that the number of workers 
covered by collective agreements during 
1950 increased to 1,282,000, or approxi- 
mately 5 per cent above the 1949 figure. 


CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of November 10, 1951) 


Percentage Change 








from 
Principal Items Date Amount Same Date 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower— 

otalervilian la Dour torce+(8) says eloe: oleh diac Aug. 18 5,421, 000 -- +1-8 

IPGTSONG Wile NOUS Ah coe ok ieee ee ea ae Bess ws Aug. 18 5, 343, 000 — 19-3 

Persons without jobs and seeking work(a)...... Aug. 18 78,000 — — 24-3 

Registered for work, N.E.S. . 

AC IANUIOeeCGIOM sso a oe chee erica re + 3 Nov. 1 16, 865 +14-7 —16-9 
(NIG DEG REP TOMnne Rr eerds aie, cages tela aiease 8s Nov. 1 43, 194 +23-8 —4-8 
CDLATIONRECION. fae) bee tuck sees se kas os Nove 1 53, 798 +21:-8 +40-4 
Prairie egion a eee sc cake rade tec ees Nov. 1 19, 194 +41-7 —6-8 
Paciacee@ion yet te coe as sete aes Nov. 1 22,457 —5-0 +0-1 
Lice Pl MLO RIG Sr tess overs 0 ois crake sit mir ois's Nov. 1 155, 508 +18-7 +5-8 

Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
Benentote Cope eo. ee here aes Oct. 1 83, 140 +2-8 +4.-9 

Amount of benefit payments.................... Sept. $3,456, 965 —5-9 —10-1 

Index of employment (1939=100)............... Sept. 1 185-0 +0-4 +6:3 

LUIS TA UlON eee eta he Saas ease tants vole ciet ave d «3s August 17, 236 —12-2 | +137-0(b) 

Industrial Relations— 

Strikes and lockouts—dayslost................ October 49,318 — | —46-1(b) 
INO: Of WOPKERS MI VOI VEU aos citn ee ceteris cs October 6, 388 -—~ —61-7(b) 
INGOMORSEDIKES neta oe Rete Ws ink oe he aes October 28 — +46-6(b) 

Earnings and Income— 

Average weekly wages and salaries............. Sept. 1 $50-50 +0-7 +14-3 

Average hourly earnings (mfg.).............-... Sept. 1 $1-21 +1-3 +15-5 

Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......... Sept. 1 41-5 +0-2 —1-0 

Average weekly earnings (mfg.)......,......... Sept. 1 $50-05 +1-5 | +14-4 

Cost of living index (av. 1935-39=i00).......... October 190-4 +0-3 | +11-5 

Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1946=100)...... Sept. 109-1 +1-0 +2-3 

Lota lela DOUTMMe OIC retreat sects Soe os wee cies July $832, 000, 000 +0-8 +18-2 

_ Industrial Production— 

Ota le(B Vv 2h Godas OL OU leerecas alee overs ofctoreen elise. ass August 204-3 —1-8 +7-2 

MaiinacltULinger martes i ccldece sales ee ces August 209-2 —2-0 +5-1 
NOM-CUra DIGS ieee Ptere seca ts bcc antcs oc August 190-4 —0-6 +3:-7 
Dura blege sae reece te o surlelitetes 1.arn ss August 241-4 —3-8 +7-0 

Trade— 

LBL eErAC Gt srs Werte Seer iiee tap kent August | $863,800, 000 +4-3 +6-6 

PER DOCES Sete TORY TI ee OR) era ilen oi! Sept. $320, 100, 000 —8:-5 | +14:-7 

Rm ports ecco eee a ee ee cars wel a at atere sid es See Sept. $311, 800, 000 —12-8 +11-5 


eee ee —— —eee——————————Eee—E ee 


(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in 
the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 

(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 
for same period previous year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies 
including Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economic and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the Labour Gazette. 
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Ontario Passes New — 
Old Age Pension Bill 


In a special four-day Fall session, the 
Ontario legislature quickly approved legis- 
lation to extend old age pensions to needy 
persons between 65 and 69 years of age. 
Ontario is the first province to do so. 
Approximately 40,000 persons are expected 
to benefit. 


The bill also raises allowable income 
before pension by $120 a year. In addi- 
tion, the legislation abolishes recoveries 


from the estates of deceased pensioners 
and extends medical services to all needy 


persons over 70 not now receiving a 
pension and to the new 65 to 69 age 
group. 


Cost of the program is to be shared 
equally between the federal and _ the 
provincial governments. 

A companion bill introduced by the 
province’s welfare minister, W. A. Good- 
fellow, increases by $120 a year the allow- 
able income before pension of blind 
pensioners. 


Pension Applications 
Pass Half-Way Mark 


Registrations for federal old age pen- 
sions have already passed the half-way 
mark, with more than 228,000 applications 
already received out of an anticipated total 
of about 400,000. 

Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, has announced that 
228,900 applications for old age security 
pensions have been received at the 
regional offices in the provincial capitals. 
Latest registration figures by provinces 
are: Newfoundland 1,300; Prince Edward 
Island 2,400; Nova Scotia 10,000; New 
Brunswick 5,700; Quebec 49,600; Ontario 
94,600; Manitoba 12,900; Saskatchewan 
12,700; Alberta 12,300; British Columbia 
27,400. 

Considering the fact that application 
forms have been available in the post 
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offices only since the end of July, the 
registration in the last six weeks has been 
excellent, Mr. Martin said. 

Mr. Martin stated that if the present 
rate of the receipt of applications is main- 
tained, and if there is no delay by 
remaining applicants to get in their appli- 
cation for pensions, then most persons 
over 70 in Canada who meet residential 
qualifications will receive pension pay- 
ments in January, 1952. 

In addition to approximately 400,000 
who are expected to apply for old age 
pensions for the first time, there are about 
315,000 others who are now receiving old 
age pensions who do not need to apply 
for the new pensions. They are being 
transferred to old age security pensions in 
January next without any action on their 
part. 


205.000 Now Receiving 
Old Age Pensions 


The number of persons receiving old age 
pensions in Canada increased from 302,173 
at March 31, 1951 to 305,176 as at the 
end of the quarter June 30, 1951. 


The Federal Government’s contribu- 
tions under the Federal-Provincial scheme 
totalled $25,479,488.84 for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1951, as compared with 
$25,366,213.11 in the: preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act, the Federal 
Government has contributed $759,486 499.81. 


The average monthly pension in the 
provinces ranged between $3440 and 
$38.24. In the Yukon Territory and the 
Northwest Territories the average was 
slightly higher. 

In only four provinces was the number 
of pensioners higher than three per cent 
of the total population. 


In addition, pensions were being paid 
to 11,242 blind persons as at June 30, 
1951, as compared with 11,198 at March 31, 
1951. 


The cost to the Federal Government of 
pensions to the blind was $992,615.17 for 
the quarter ended June 30, 1951 and 
$995,702.78 for the quarter ended March 31, 
1951. Since the inception of the Act, 
Federal payments have totalled $23,918,- 
588.58. The average monthly pension in 
the provinces was between $38.03 and 
$39.38. With only three blind pensions in 
the Yukon Territory and the Northwest 
Territories, the average was $40. 


Unions Ask Railways To 
Consider Wage Boosts 


Highteen international unions, composed 
of some 125,000 operating and _ non- 
operating employees, have approached the 
Canadian railways asking for consideration 
of wage increases in the light of the 
economic condition of the employees 
brought about by the continued rise in 
the cost of living, it has been announced 
by F. H. Hall, chairman of the General 
Conference Committee representing these 
groups of workers. 

In view of the fact that last year’s 
arbitration settlement has another year to 
run, Mr. Hall stated that no formal request 
for a specific amount of increase had been 
presented. It was anticipated, he said, 
that the railways would give sympathetic 
consideration to the matter as being a 
common problem, and that there would 
be discussions between them and_ the 
unions on the subject in the near future. 


He stated further that the last increase 
for the majority of the railway workers 
was effective September 1, 1950, under the 
arbitration award of Mr. Justice R. L. 
Kellock, in amount of seven cents an hour. 
This was the actual amount requested by 
the unions on June 16, 1949, but during 
the interval and the prolonged negotia- 
tions the amount then fell short by 3-2 
cents of maintaining the 1948 wage-cost 
of living relationship. Since September 
1950, the cost of living index has risen by 
more than nineteen points, he pointed out. 


Unions Concerned 


The unions concerned are: Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; 
Order of Railway Conductors; Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen; Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees; 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers; Division 
No. 4, Railway Employees’ Department, 
AF of L; International Association of 
Machinists; United Association of Journey- 
men and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States 
and Canada; International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America; International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers; Brotherhood Railway Carmen of 
America; International Moulders and 
Foundry Workers Union of North America; 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; Sheet Metal Workers Interna- 
tional Association; Brotherhood of Rail- 


road Signalmen of America; Interna- 
tional Brotherhood Firemen and Olilers, 
Helpers, Power Plant Operators, Round 
House and Railway Shop Labourers; 
Commercial Telegraphers Union; Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees’ and _ Bar- 
tenders’ International Union; and Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees. 


Story Of ILO Is Told 
In Reeent Book 


The story of the International Labour 
Organization since its beginning in 1919, 
told in simple style, is contained in a 
130-page book recently published by the 
ILO, Lasting Peace the ILO Way. 

The pocket-sized book explains how the 
ILO came into existence, its structure and 
scope, what it seeks to accomplish. It 
tells how the ILO operates as a tripartite 
body composed of workers, employers, and 
governments to improve working and living 
conditions throughout the world and thus 
provide a foundation for peace. 

In an introductory chapter, ILO Director- 
General David A. Morse points out that 
the ILO was “conceived aS a means 
through which a struggle against hardship 
and privation could be waged by inter- 
national action.” 

Single copies of Lasting Peace the ILO 
Way will be supplied at 25 cents a copy 
on application to the Canadian Branch, 
International Labour Office, 95 Rideau St., 
Ottawa. For orders of 11 copies or more 
the price is 15 cents a copy. 


Few Calls Fer Arbitration 
Im Quebec Last Year 


Only five per cent of wage disputes in 
Quebee reached arbitration boards _ last 
year, said provincial Labour Minister 
Antonio Barrette in a recent speech to 
the Quebec Chambre de Commerce. 

Eighty per cent of 1,500 labour contracts 
were signed after direct negotiations 
between representatives of employers and 
employees; 15 per cent were concluded 
with the help of provincial conciliators. 

Only 8,000 of the 400,000 employees 
covered by Quebec labour laws went on 
strike during 1950 to enforce grievance 
demands, the minister said. 
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Quebec Labour Council 
Re-organized, Enlarged 


Re-organization of the Superior Council 
of Labour of the Province of Quebec has 
been announced by Premier Maurice 
Duplessis. The council, originally set up 
with 24 members in 1941, now has 30 
members as a result of the addition of six 
officers of government departments. 

Main function of the council is to study 
labour conditions, advise the Provincial 
Government and discuss proposed legis- 
lation. 

Of the 30 members, eight represent 
labour organizations, eight represent em- 
ployers, eight are experts on special ques- 
tions and six are officers in the provincial 
Civil Service. 

The members are:— 

Employers: Harry McDonald Sparks, 
director of services, Northern Electric 
Company Ltd., Montreal; W. Mortimer 
Baker, director of industrial relations, 
Dominion Engineering Company  Ltd., 
Lachine; C. N. Moisan, president, Standard 
Paper Box Company Ltd., Montreal; Abel 
Ratte, president, Quebec Constructors’ 
Association; J. A. Juneau, president, Retail 
Merchants’ Association of the Province of 
Quebec; J. R. Latter, director of personnel, 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Company, 
Ltd.; W. Girouard, president, Volcano 
Limited, Montreal; J. A. Archambault, 
president, Chamber of Commerce of Sher- 
brooke and the Chamber of Commerce of 
the Province of Quebec. 


Labour Members 


Organzed Labour: Roger Provost, presi- 
dent, Quebec Federation of Labour, 
Montreal, and Roger D. Dabrie, vice- 
president, QFL, Cap-de-la-Madeleine, rep- 
resenting American Federation of Labour 
and the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada; Gérard Picard, president, Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
Outremont and Quebec City; Jean 
Marchand, general secretary, CCCL, 
Quebec City; Jacques Chalout and 
Philippe Vaillancourt, Montreal, legal 
adviser and regional director, Canadian 
Congress of Labour; J. A. St. Pierre, 
president, and A. Vincent, vice-president, 
of the Brotherhoods of Railway Employees, 
Montreal. 

Experts: Leon Girard, Montreal, pro- 
fessor of social science, Laval University; 
J. B. Fontaine, Joliette; H. D. Woods, 
director of industrial relations, McGill 
University; Robert J. Clark, newspaper- 
man, Three Rivers; Paul Lebel, K.C., 
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professor of civil law, Superior School for 
Commerce, Quebec City; P. H. Guimond, 
professor of political economy, Laval Uni- 
versity, Quebec; Henri Ferron, accountant, 
Three Rivers; Jean Delage, engineer and 
economist, Montreal. 

Civil Service: Arthur Foster, vice- 
president, Quebec Compensation Board; 
Gérard Tremblay, Provincial Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour; Donat Quimper, assistant 
to eMr. 2 Eremblay:w Joule, soucet ma iaG: 
Deputy Minister of Municipal Affairs; 
Louis Coderre, Deputy Minister of Indus- 
try and Commerce; and Fortunat Fournier, 
Montreal. 


U.S. Cost-of-Living Index 
Remains Stationary 


The United States cost-of-living index 
remained unchanged between July 15 and 
August 15. According to the Department 
of Labour’s Bureau of Labour Standards, 
the index at August 15 was 185-5 (1935- 
39=—100). 


The retail food price index declined 0:3 
per cent and the house furnishings group 
index was 0-8 per cent lower than in July 
but small off-setting increases were reported 
for the other major groups. 


The index for August 15 was 9-0 per 
cent higher than the index for June, 1950 
(pre-Korea) and 7-0 per cent higher than 
the index for August 1950. 


British Civil Service, TUC 
Campaign For Equal Pay 


The issue of equal pay for women in 
the British Civil Service was raised again 
this year at the annual convention of the 
Trades Union Congress. The delegates 
adopted a resolution which regretted the 
Government’s further postponement of the 
application of the principle of equal pay 
in the Civil Service. 

The New York Times reported that the 
General Council promised the Congress it 
would “press the matter further (with the 


Government) and that its next action 
would be to raise it with the Prime 
Minister.” 


The Civil Service Clerical Association 
announced at the same time that it would 
launch an intensive national campaign for 
immediate application of a graduated 
system of equal pay for women in Govern- 
ment service. 


Revision Recommended 
In UK Cost-of-Living Index 


Britain will likely have a new cost-of- 
living index within the next two or three 
years. In the meantime, the present 
index may be modified to give a better 
picture of how much and in what ways 
people are spending their money. 

In an interim report made public in 
August, the Cost-of-Living Advisory Com- 
mittee recommended that a new family 
budget inquiry be held as soon as possible. 
Such an inquiry would provide up-to-date 
information on the pattern of expenditure 
which will serve as a basis for the new 
index. 


Emphasizing the need for a new index, 
the Committee pointed out that changes 
in the distribution of income, the intro- 
duction of social security schemes and 
changes in ways of living are likely to have 
affected permanently the pre-war pattern 
of spending. 

Home Affairs Survey on August 21 
stated that the Advisory Committee was 
appointed on August 8, 1946, to advise the 
Minister of Labour and National Services 
on the basis of the official cost-of-living 
index and on related matters. 


In June 1947, on the recommendation of 
the Committee, a new index (Interim 
Index of Retail Prices) was introduced. 
The new system showed changes in the 
level of retail prices weighted according to 
the pattern of consumption as shown by 
the Labour Ministry’s inquiry into work- 
ing class expenditure in 1937-38. 


Most Paint And Varnish 
Workers On 5-day Week 


About 95 per cent of workers in the paint 
and varnish industry in Canada work a 
5-day, 45-hour week. 

Moreover, a three-week vacation for 
long service, almost unknown to the 
industry in 1945, is now in effect in plants 
which together employ more than three- 
quarters of paint and varnish workers. 


These observations were made by 
John L. Mainwaring at the 39th annual 
meeting of the Canadian Paint, Varnish 
and Lacquer Association held in Toronto 
on September 25. Mr. Mainwaring is 
chief of the Labour-Management Division, 
Economics and Research Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 
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In October 1950, he pointed out, wage 
rates in the industry averaged $1.06 an 
hour for mixers, $1.08 for grinders, $1.17 
for tinters, and $1.18 for varnish makers. 
Maintenance men averaged $1.20. Since 
that time, wage increases ranging from 
five to 10 or 15 cents an hour had taken 
place. 

The Department of Labour has a record 
of 31 collective agreements in 1950, affect- 
ing over 2,600 workers, half of them in 
Quebec and about one-third in Ontario, 
Mr. Mainwaring said. The International 
Chemical Workers’ Union or District 50 
of the United Mine Workers of America 
represented the majority of employees 
covered. 

In the last 20 years only one strike had 
occurred in the industry, Mr. Mainwaring 
stated. 


Physically Handicapped 
Are Efficient Workers 


The great majority of physically handi- 
capped workers equal or better the plant 
production records of the physically fit, it 
was shown in a recent survey by the 


Special Placements Division of the National 


Employment Service. Their attendance and 
accident records are generally better, too. 

The survey included 467 firms in 48 
centres across Canada employing a total 
of 2,315 handicapped persons. 

Of this number, 2,002 (86-5 per cent) 
equalled or bettered the production records 
of the physically fit, 2,123 (91-7 per cent) 
had an equal or better attendance record, 
and 2,273 (98-2 per cent) had an equal, 
or lower, accident rate. 

Only 313 (13-5 per cent) of the 2,315 
physically handicapped workers produced © 
a lower output than their physically fit 
fellow-workers, only 192 (8-3 per cent) 
had a higher absenteeism record and only 
42 (1-8 per cent) a higher accident rate. 

The survey indicated conclusively, 
according to the Special Placements Divi- 
sion, that physically handicapped workers, 
generally speaking, are: efficient from the 
employer’s standpoint; have a sound 
attitude towards their jobs; have high 
morale; have, on the whole, an excellent 
record in such matters as output, atten- 
dance and accidents; and are highly 
regarded by their employers. 

All the various disability types were 
noted in the survey, including hearing, 
heart, orthopaedic, chest, visual, multiple 
handicaps, stomach and other disabilities. 
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Guaranteed Annual Wage 
UAW’s Next Objective 


A guaranteed annual wage will be the 
next big objective of the United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (CIO), President 
Walter Reuther has announced. 

In an address to the convention of 
the Oil Workers’ International Union at 
Denver, Mr. Reuther said the union 
would submit its demands to the auto- 
mobile corporations a full year before 
“present contracts expire. - 


U.S. Defence Plants Told 
To Work 40-Hour Week 


Charles E. Wilson, Director of Defence 
Mobilization, recently announced a United 
States Government policy of a 40-hour 
work week with premium pay for over- 
time throughout the emergency mobiliza- 
tion period. 

The announcement is based on findings 
of the Labour Department’s Bureau of 
Labour Standards that an 8-hour day and 
40-hour week is best in terms of efficiency 
of production. 


Regarded as Maximum 


The statement indicated that while a 
limited extension of hours, varying with 
occupations, plants, and industries, will 
increase output to a certain extent, a 
48-hour week is regarded as the maximum 
number of hours that can be worked with 
sustained efficiency. 

Acknowledging that hours in excess of 
eight a day and 48 a week may be 
necessary to expedite critically needed 
defence production, the Director of Defence 
Mobilization advised no continuance of 
those excessive hours beyond the time 
required to cope with the specific need. 
He strongly recommended that plants which 
extend their work week beyond 40 hours 
carry on a continuous analysis of their 
situation with respect to output and time 
lost because of absenteeism, accidents, 
illness, and fatigue so as to determine the 
effectiveness of the increased hours of 
work. They should examine, he said, the 
possibilities of training additional workers 
in order to increase the number of skilled 
employees who will be available and to 
lessen the need for excessive overtime 
during the long pull ahead. 

The policy urgently recommends at least 
1 day of rest for the individual every 
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seven days. A 7-day work week slows 
down production because the cumulative 
effects of fatigue, when unbroken by a 
period of rest and relaxation, lead to 
absenteeism, and are injurious to health 
and to morale. 


Experience shows that the day of rest 
should be Sunday, if possible, to accord 
with workers’ customs and habits. In 
World War II it was found that scheduling 
Sunday as a day of rest was effective in 
curbing absenteeism and promoting a more 
even flow of work through limiting Sunday 
work to repair and overhaul of machinery 
and the breakup of production bottlenecks. 


N.Y. State Determines 
Wage Needs Of Women 


A field survey of the cost of living of 
working women in New York State shows 
that in September, 1950, a working woman 
living at home required $2,156 a year, or 
an average of $41.46 a week, to live at 
a standard providing minimum adequate 
maintenance and protection of health. 

A report on the survey, made by the 
New York State Department of Labour to 
determine a base for the setting of 
minimum wage rates, is contained in 
the Department’s publication, Industrial 
Bulletin, September issue. 


Eight communities, with populations 
ranging from 1,800 to the nearly eight 
millions in New York City, were selected 
for the survey as being representative of 
living conditions in the state as a whole. 
The cost of a comparable standard of living 
was found to be only slightly lower in the 
smaller cities and towns. 


The weekly average of $41.46 for the 
state as a whole is apportioned as 
follows :— 


Housing, food at home, and other 


household expenses... -7.05++50 00 toe $12.18 
Brinchesier ts. eae eek Soe 3.20 
COORG Sade a snd ek ante ee a 6.53 
Clothing sup KGeD tenes hee ee ee 47 
Personalicare dif sod, fase See 1.04 
Medicdlicard. gael. eset eee re 1.74 
Insurances: th aiae* 2 eee ee 1.35 
Leisure-time activities............... 3.16 
Other living essentials (including 

Gra ts OLA OTL) wa cuekien. ane ane ee 2.81 
SSVINGE A: erat bikes atin ee ee 4.15 
UPAR GS one een veo Olen oot: A ee 4.83 


Truman Announces Dates 
For Safety Conference 


The 1952 session of President Truman’s 
Conference on Industrial Safety will be 
held in Washington June 2 to 4, it was 
announced in Safety Standards, a new 
publication of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour, in the magazine’s first 


issue. Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of 
Labour, is general chairman of the 
conference. 


The need for drastic reductions in work 
accidents to conserve manpower for 
defence production will figure large in the 
1952 American safety campaign, the maga- 
zine states. 


Prime Concern 


At the 1951 session, conference members 
heard reports of a reversal in the downward 
trend of accidents experienced during 1948, 
1849 and the early months of 1950. In 
the immediate future, therefore, the con- 
ference will be primarily concerned in 
co-operating with the States in stemming 
this adverse trend. 


The Committee on Education has 
undergone a complete reorganization within 
the past year, the magazine states, with 
emphasis placed upon the work of 10 
newly-formed regional committees. The 
latter have the task of surveying needs 
for stepped-up safety training and educa- 
tion within their regions and of reporting 
to the national committee with recom- 
mendations for plans to meet those needs. 


Fewer Federal Workers 
Hurt Gn Job In U.S. 


Nearly 5,000 fewer United States federal 
employees suffered disabling work injuries in 
1950 than in 1949, according to an article 
in the August issue of Safety Standards. 
This was an 11-4 per cent decrease from 
the preceding year’s record. 


Reports received by the Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation also disclosed 
that the accident rate during 1950 stood 
at 1,784-9 per 100,000 employees, a drop 
of 200-7, or 10 per cent, from the previous 
year. 

The 1950 decline, states the article, con- 
tinues a downward trend in the federal 
accident rate, interrupted in 1949 for the 
first time in 10 years. 
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Federal safety work was_ especially 
effective in preventing certain types of 
accidents. This was evidenced in the 


drops in rates for injuries resulting from 
employees striking against materials and 
equipment, and from flying particles. 
However, despite the over-all reduc- 
tions, there is a “need for stepped-up 
safety activity in many phases of federal 
operations .. .”, the article comments. 


Women’s Council Seeks 
Equality Of Opportunity 


Foremost among the subjecis considered 
by the International Council of Women at 
its Triennial Meeting at Athens, Greece, 
this year was the principle of equal pay 
for equal work. 

In a resolution expressing support for an 
ILO Convention, reports the September 
issue of Labour and Industry, an ILO 
publication, the Council “strongly empha- 
sized that the convention should enunciate 
the principle that equal opportunities of 
access and promotion to all posts and in 
all occupations should be open to both 
men and women.” 

A. resolution referring to the prevailing 
shortage of teachers urged that every 
possible means be taken to raise the status . 
of the teaching profession, increase salaries, 
and in particular, to remove the marriage 
bar. 


Other resolutions concerned such ques- 


tions as discrimination based on sex as 
regards political and civil rights, inter- 
national co-operation in the building 
industry, improvement of living condi- 


_ tions in rural areas, film production for 


children, educational facilities and training 
for homemaking. 

The Canadian delegation was headed by 
Mrs. R. J. Marshall, President of the 
National Council of Women of Canada. 
Mrs. Marshall is also a member of the 
National Advisory Council on Manpower. 


3 Men To 1 Woman Worker 


Approximately 40 per cent of Ontario’s 
total population form the working popula- 
tion of the province, according to figures 
recently released by the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour. The total population is 
approximately 4,512,000; the working popu- 
lation numbers about 1,821,000. There are 
about three men to every woman in the 
labour force. 
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Describes Functions Of 
British Industrial Court 


“It is an essential tenet of British 
industrial relations policy that industrial 
disputes should as far as possible be 
settled by the parties themselves and that 
Government intervention should be at a 
minimum,” states an article on Britain’s 
new arbitration policy appearing in Home 
Affairs Survey, September 4th issue. The 
bulletin is published by the Central Office 
of Information. 

In carrying out this policy, until 1940 
the Ministry of Labour would make 
provision for arbitration in industrial 
disputes only at the request of both 
parties; the Ministry had no power to 
enforce arbitration upon an_ unwilling 
employer. 


During the war this policy was discon- 
tinued and compulsory arbitration of 
disputes was introduced. This was con- 
tinued into the post-war period until 
August this year, when the Order pro- 
viding for compulsory arbitration was 
repealed. (See L.G., Sept., 1951, p. 1196; 
Oct., 1951, p. 1335.) 


Considerably Modified 


The new procedure still utilizes the 
institutions previously resorted to; these 
however, have been considerably modified 
in their scope and power. Tribunals and 
boards may be convoked to settle a dis- 
pute but their powers have been restricted 
and they will be appointed only when there 
is no hope of an agreement being reached 
by the parties to the dispute. 

Industrial tribunals may be set up by 
an agreement between the employers and 
the trade unions in a particular industry, 
either on a permanent basis or for the 
settlement of a particular dispute, but in 
other cases the parties may agree to ask 
the Minister of Labour and National 
Service to refer the dispute to arbitration. 
The Minister, may decide to refer it to 
the Industrial Court, and ad hoc board of 
arbitration or to a single arbitrator. 


The Industrial Court was established 
under the terms of the Industrial Courts 
Act of 1919 following a recommendation 
that there should be a standing arbitration 
council “to which differences of general 
principles, and differences affecting whole 
industries or large sections of industries, 
may be referred in cases where the parties 
have failed to come to an agreement 
through their ordinary procedure and wish 
to refer the differences to arbitration.” 
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The Court is an independent and 
permanent tribunal free from any Govern- 
ment or departmental control or influence. 
It is not a part of the judicial system 
nor are its decisions enforceable but once 
its decisions have been accepted they 
become a term or condition of the con- 
tract of employment. 


The Industrial Court consists of persons 
appointed by the Minister of Labour and 
National Service, of whom some are 
independent members, some representatives 
of employers and employees. Further, one 
or more women members have to be 
appointed. Usually the president of the 
Court and two full-time members, one from 
each of the panels representing employers 
and employees, have handled all the cases 
referred to the Court. The president is 
empowered to decide whether or not a 
dispute shall be arbitrated by a single 
member or by several members of the 
Court. The Court is also empowered to 
render interpretations of awards at the 
request of either of the parties to the 
dispute or at the request of the Minister. 


“Ad Hoc” Boards 


The Act provides that ad hoc boards of 
arbitration, consisting of representatives of 
employers and employees and an _ inde- 
pendent member, may be established to 
handle industrial disputes. The  inde- 
pendent member, who also acts as chairman, 
is appointed by the Minister while the 
other two members are nominated by the 
parties concerned. Ad hoc arbitration 
boards are usually of a temporary char- 
acter and are appointed to settle a 
particular dispute. Single arbitrators may 
be appointed by the Minister to settle 
disputes under the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Courts Act. The Conciliation Act of 
1896 also provided for the appointment of 
single arbitrators. 


Third Of Women Workers 
In Japan Are Unionists 


The status of women workers in Japan 
has been greatly improved as a result of 
post-war legislation and _ constitutional 
changes. 


Although still handicapped by tradition 
and custom, about 38 per cent of all 
women in paid employment are members 
of a trade union, Miss Gladys Dickason, 
vice-president and director of research, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


(CIO), reports. Miss Dickason recently 
concluded a tour of industrial establish- 
ments in Japan, made at the invitation of 
SCAP, to obtain first-hand information on 
wages, working and living conditions, and 
union activities of Japanese women. 
Among the changes brought about, Miss 
Dickason reports, are the right to vote, 
first exercised in April, 1946; the outlawing 
of discrimination because of sex in political, 
economic and social relations; and provi- 
sion for equal educational opportunities. 


Under the Labour Standards Law—appli- 
cable to both men and women—working 
hours at straight time are limited to eight 
hours a day, 48 hours a week, in manu- 
facturing and other industries. Overtime 
for women is restricted, and they are 
barred from dangerous and harmful jobs. 


The right to organize and to strike is 
guaranteed to workers, both men and 
women, under the Trade Union Law, 
approved in December, 1945. 


E2 Million Women 


At February, 1951, the latest date for 
which employment figures were available, 
out of a total labour force of 33 million, 
12 million were women. Nearly half of 
these were employed in agriculture, 2:5 
million in manufacturing, over two million 
in trade, finance and real estate, a million 
in service industries, and about 210,000 in 
government service. 


Women’s earnings were found, on the 
average, to be less than half of those paid 
to men, and only around 15 per cent of 
paid women workers are married. 


The large number of unpaid workers in 
Japan constitutes a serious union problem, 
Miss Dickason says. Over seven million 
men and women are in this group, engaged 
in home and family enterprises. Nearly 
three million women, or 43 per cent of all 
women workers in factories and shops, are 
unpaid and only slightly more than 1:5 
of the 2-5 million women employed in 
manufacturing receive pay. 


Greek Act Bars Dismissal 
Of Trade Union Officials 


On April 26, 1951 the Greek Govern- 
ment promulgated an Act concerning the 
protection of trade union officials against 
unwarranted dismissal. 

Under the Act, the chairman and 
secretary-general of a workers’ industrial 


organization with over 100 members can- 
not be dismissed from their work except 
for a serious reason and in accordance 


with a special procedure prescribed by 
the Act. 

. Justifiable Dismissal 

The Act recognizes the following as 


Serious reasons justifying the dismissal of 
workers :— 

(a) submission, at the time of conclu- 
sion of the work contract, of false docu- 
ments liable to mislead the employer; 

(b) divulging of industrial or trade 
secrets; advantages obtained illicitly from 
a third party at the expense of the 
employer; 

(c) acts of violence, injuries or serious 
threats to the employer or members of his 
family ; 

(d) repeated refusal to carry out work 


or to obey reasonable orders of the 
employer; negligence endangering other 
persons or liable to cause material 


damage; drunkenness during work despite 
repeated warnings; 

(e) inaptitude for carrying out work; 
breaches of essential obligations or even 
of minor obligations to which the atten- 
tion of the person concerned has been 
drawn several times; 

(f) unauthorized absence from work for 
a relatively long period. 

Trade union activities carried on by 
workers outside the workplaces and within 
the limits permitted by the Act may not 
under any circumstances be considered as 
a serious reason justifying dismissal; how- 
ever, such activities do not free the worker 
of his obligation to work during the 
prescribed working hours. 


Special Committee 


The existence of a serious reason must 
be established beforehand by a special 
committee set up within the framework 
of every Court of First Instance. Notice 
of termination of the work contract with- 
out the committee having previously 
established that a serious reason does exist 
is null and void. 


The committees established by the Act 
consist of three members: the president 
of the competent Court of First Instance 
or a judge of that Court appointed by 
him, a representative of the General 
Confederation of Greek Workers and a 
representative of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry concerned or, failing 
that, of the Association of Tradesmen or 
of the Federation of Craftsmen. 
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Work Stoppages Decline 
In Britain In 1950 


The annual report of the British Ministry 
of Labour for 1950 points out the con- 
tinued progress in the conciliation of 
disputes between employers and employees 
that has been achieved by the Ministry’s 
conciliation officers. During 1950, these 
officers successfully conciliated some 300 
disputes and promoted agreement between 
the parties to refer their differences to 
voluntary arbitration or to the Industrial 
Court. 

Governmental conciliation machinery in 
labour disputes has been in operation for 
nearly 60 years in Britain. 

During 1950, fewer working days were 
lost through labour disputes than in any 
year since 1941, the average loss of time 
for workers involved in such stoppages 
being six days. A total of 1,388,000 work- 
ing days were lost involving about 300,000 
employees. This is approximately one day 
lost for every 4,000 worked. The 1950 
figure is also well below the average for 
the period 1983 to 1950, totalling half a 
million working days less than the average 
for the latter period of 1,860,000 days lost. 


NLRB Upholds Shutdown 
If Strike Impends 


The National Labour Relations Board 
has ruled that members of an employers 
association facing an indefinite threat of a 
strike might shut down operations to avoid 
economic loss or disruption of business. 

The board held unanimously — that 
employers might protect themselves by 
closing down so long as the action was 
not in reprisal against a strike and was 
taken because of “economic uncertainty” 
resulting from a threat to strike without 
notice. 

The board adopted in full the findings 
of a trial examiner, Charles W. Schneider, 
in a case involving a local of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (AFL) 
and the Automobile Dealers Association 
of Des Moines. Paul M. Herzog, chairman 
of the board, did not participate. 

The board dismissed the union’s charges 
that the company had locked it out 
illegally. Mr.. Schneider had summed up 
his recommendation to the board this way: 
“The pedestrian need not wait to be struck 
before leaping to the curb.” 

He said the union’s apparent strategy 
in the deadlocked wage negotiations with 
the association was to keep the company 
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“off balance with the threat of a momentary 
strike hanging over their heads at all 
times.” 

Mr. Schneider also held that the union 
was entitled to follow this policy of pro- 
ducing an “uncertain operating situation,” 
but he added that the machinists “cannot 
complain now because it succeeded.” 

The examiner found that the union had 
called a strike at the repair shop of two 
of the twenty-one dealers in the associa- 
tion, after negotiations had broken down. 
The remaining nineteen promptly shut 
down after a union representative could 
not tell them how widespread the walkout 
would be. In some shops union members 
told their bosses that no strike notice 
would be given. 


Proof Lacking 


Mr. Schneider concluded that the union 
had failed to prove that the employers’ 
shutdown had been “motivated by other 
than economic considerations.” 

He asserted, however: “Manifestly, where 
there is no real strike threat, or when the 
union has given reasonable assurances 


‘against strikes, or assurances of notice 


sufficient to avoid disruption, there is no 
objective need for protective measures.” 

The board adopted Mr. Schneider’s find- 
ings that the dealers had been justified in 
closing down. 


Free Teachers’ Unions 
Form New International 


Free teachers’ unions outside the iron 
curtain joined together, in Paris, France, 
Aucust 6 “and=/ to form a ney. inter- 
national organization called “The Inter- 
national Federation of Free Teachers’ 
Unions,” to be affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 

Present membership of teachers’ organ- 
izations represented is estimated at 700,000. 

A major objective will be marshalling the 
strength of the 53,000,000 members of 
ICFTU behind public education as the 
basis of democratic government. Every 
child in the free world, the organization 
asserted, has the right to secure a full 
education in terms of his own ability and 
his interests. A second objective will be 
rendering concrete the educational goals of 
the United Nations and its Educational, 
Social, and Cultural Organization. 

Represented at the Paris meeting were 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, United,States, Spanish Teachers 
in Exile, and Polish Teachers in Exile. 


Annual Conventions 
of Mator Canadian 
Labour Congresses 


The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada holds its 66th 
annual convention in Halifax, with 400 delegates present. 
Convention keynoted by vigorous debates on the cost of 
living, labour unity, the expulsion of a Vancouver union. 
Communism is not predominant issue, as in previous years, 
although convention refuses to accept the credentials of 
one delegate and denies press facilities to a newspaper. 
Congress ends co-operation with other trade union groups, 
strongly favours price control and an excess profits tax. 


Canadian Congress of Labour’s 11th annual convention in 
Vancouver is climaxed by the resignation of the national 
secretary-treasurer and two vice-presidents. Among other 
things, the convention expels one Communist-led union, 
gives the executive continued power to expel such unions, 
urges one single organization for all Canadian workers, 
demands that prices be frozen at the January, 1951, level 
and urges local unions to seek substantial wage boosts. 
The convention also calls for federal action on housing. 


Statement of principles which will become first article 
of a new constitution is adopted at annual convention of 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, held 
in Quebec. More than 400 delegates are present at the 
meeting. Labour Minister Gregg explains Government 
policy for fighting inflation. CCCL convention also calls 
for rollback of prices to January Ist level and suggests 
the establishment of a Prices. Arbitration Board; deplores 
withdrawal of TLC from joint committee on price control. 
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Annual Conventions—I 
ETE AS EAS AT is RE DY HY COTA ORNATE OR SERIA EET 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


With approximately 400 delegates from 
affliated trade union groups in attendance, 
the 66th annual convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress met in Halifax from 
September 10 to 15. During the week- 
long meetings, the delegates heard reports 
from the executive council and passed 
resolutions establishing congress policy for 
the next year. 


The convention was keynoted by vigorous 
debates on the cost of living, labour unity, 
the expulsion of Civic Employees Local 
Union No. 28 from Vancouver, and certain 
constitutional changes making the powers 
of the president more definitive. 


Communism was not the predominant 
issue it had been at conventions in previous 
years. The convention, however, sustained 
the executive council’s action in refusing 
to accept the credentials of Alex Gordon, 
President of the United Fishermen and 
Alhed Workers’ Union of British Columbia 
and a former congress vice-president. The 
executive council also refused to extend 
press facilities to a representative of the 
Canadian Tribune because “the Canadian 
Tribune took advantage of the privileges 
extended by the congress to make attacks 
upon its officers, their own colleagues at 
the press table, as well as to erroneously 
report convention proceedings for apparent 
political purposes.” 


Among the key decisions made during 
the week were:— 


1. A decision to revert “to the policy in 
effect prior to the 1950 convention” in 
regard to co-operation with other Cana- 
dian trade union centres in matters of 
joint interest; 


2. Confirmation of the expulsion of Civic 
Employees Local Union 28 of Vancouver; 


3. Confirmation of the barring of Alex 
Gordon; 


4. Adoption of a strongly worded reso- 
lution favouring price control and an 
excess profits tax; 


5. An increase in per capita tax; 


6. Amendment of the constitution giving 
the executive more clearly defined powers; 


7. Recommended extensive reorganization 
of the Workers’ Education Association. 
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The convention agenda contained nearly 
150 resolutions dealing with matters of 
social, economic, legislative and interna- 
tional interest, as well as problems of 
internal interest to the congress. 


Opening Proceedings 


The formal opening was presided over 
by George A. Smith, President of the 
Halifax Trades and Labour Council, and 
Percy R. Bengough, TLC President. Mr. 
Smith welcomed the delegates on behalf of 
the Halifax Trades and Labour Council, and 
introduced Mayor Gordon §. Kinley and 
Premier Angus L. MacDonald, who 
welcomed the delegates on behalf of the 
City of Halifax and the Province of Nova 
Seotia, respectively. 


In his opening 
Bengough, on behalf of the congress, 
expressed the convention’s pleasure at 
meeting in Halifax for the third time. He 
recalled that at the last convention in 
Halifax in 1935, the Congress’ Platform of 
Principles had been revised and the desire 
for “social changes and improvements” 
was given expression. Mr. Bengough also 
drew the attention of the delegates to the 
importance of Halifax as a great seaport 
and naval base and described it as “a city 
with a glorious past and a great future.” 


Reviewing world history since 1935, he 
quoted from a speech by Paddy Draper, 
then president of the congress, who said, 
“one of the first objects of attack under 
dictatorship is the free trade unions.” 
Drawing a parallel to present world condi- 
tions, Mr. Bengough noted that these 
words were completely applicable to the 
situation today. 


address, President 


Supporting Canada’s stand in interna- 
tional affairs, President Bengough said:— 


There are some who may say that 
because this congress has disarmament 
within its Platform of Principles we 
should not support the Atlantic Pact or 
the Defence Program of our Government. 
To those we say we believe in disarma- 
ment and are opposed to war but we 
cannot overlook the gigantic war machine 
that has been built and is still being 
built in the land of Stalin. Profiting by 
the sad experience of others, we will not 





The re-elected officers of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: (left to right) 
Carl E. Berg, MBE, Prairie vice-president; Birt Showler, MBE, British Columbia 
vice-president; President Percy R. Bengough, CBE; Claude Jodoin, Quebec vice- 
president; William Jenoves, Ontario vice-president; Gordon G. Cushing, secretary- 


treasurer; and James A. Whitebone, MBE, Maritime vice-president. 


leave ourselves to the mercies of potential 
aggressors, and with the world situation 
as it is we seek protection. We, there- 
fore, support our Government to the 
utmost in strengthening our defences. We 
look forward to the day when armaments 
of all description will have been consigned 
peace—more than the worke1s; but again 
we want peace with freedom, not the type 
of peace which has been imposed on 
Czechoslovakia. 


Commenting on the “potent” threats to 
freedom which exist in the world today, 
Mr. Bengough strongly denounced the 
slave tactics of Communism and _ said 
“there is conclusive evidence that at least 
175 penal colonies and concentration camps 
are now in operation within the sphere of 
Russian Communist influence.” He also 
charged that there was proof of a syste- 
matic attempt to liquidate “the officers and 
members of the Trade Union Movement 
in every country that has come under the 
heel of dictatorships.” 


He warned against any manifestations of 
smugness in the free world when he said :— 


In the face of such widespread and 
wholesale destruction of even the ele- 
mentary vestiges of freedom we cannot 
remain smug and expect to continue in 
the even tenor of our full democratic 
ways and procedure. We look for full 
employment but not in slave camps. The 
members of this Trades and Labour Con- 
eress of Canada have full realization of 
their responsibilities to their country and 
people and understand the real and potent 
threats to their cherished freedoms that 
are existing throughout the world today 
and are prepared to fight and work to 
safeguard and protect their valued freedom 
and democratic institutions. 


Speaking of the ICFTU, Mr. Bengough 
said that the TLC has been actively 
participating with trade unions from the 
rest of the free world “for the purpose of 
building up thei freedoms and of pro- 
tecting themselves from debasing dictator- 
ships and as well to improve the living 
standards of all workers.” 
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Reviewing the situation in Canada with 
regard to inflation, President Bengough 
said “the skyrocketing costs of food and 
household commodities is the immediate 
worst.” He reviewed for the delegates the 
work of the executive council in carrying 
out the instructions of the Montreal con- 
vention regarding price control in: these 
words :— 


With the complete support of the entire 
labour movement, and at least 75 per cent 
of the public, we officially asked the Gov- 
ernment of Canada, in a jointly prepared 
brief, to immediately impose price con- 
trols. The Government’s reaction to our 
requests was that the Government asked 
Parliament for the power to _ institute 
price controls. The powers so far have 
not been used, however, and the delegates 
here assembled, like most Canadians, have 
realized the unfortunate results. 

It is true that the Government has 
sought to restrict credit buying but this 
is comparable to mopping up the floor 
without stopping the leak and at best is 
class legislation restricting only the buying 
of the poor unless they, as many have 
been forced to do, borrow the required 
down payment which brings with it a 
substantial addition of interest and misery. 


Mr. Bengough went on to review legis- 
lative and social improvements which had 
been introduced since the last convention. 
He told the delegates of further improve- 
ments to be made in unemployment insur- 
ance regulations, and spoke at some length 
on the new Old Age Pension Regulations 
(L.G., June, 1951, p..768). He warned, how- 
ever, that even with the improvements in 
pensions, “any improvement in the position 
of the pensioner has been almost eliminated 
by increased costs, and the qualifying age 
is yet too high.” Despite his feeling that 
these things represented a deficiency in the 
scheme, Mr. Bengough said, “the new regu- 
lations are a definite step forward.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Bengough drew atten- 
tion to the TLC stand favouring “a nation- 
wide comprehensive scheme of social 
security.” He expressed regret that so far 
Canada is “far short of our objective,” and 
urged the delegates to continue their efforts 
to secure such a plan. “Sickness and poor 
health still remain as a greater cause of lost 
time (than any other),” he said, and “illness 
is by far the greatest impediment to pro- 
duction, not to mention the misery caused 
to the sufferers and the financial worries to 
them and their families.” 


Minister of Lahour’s Address 


Mr. Gregg, who was introduced by 
President Bengough, explained to the dele- 
gates that he had come to the convention 
to “give some account of stewardship,” for 
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the Department of Labour which, he said, 
had originally been formed “to ensure that 
the interests of Labour are not—to put it 
mildly—overlooked.” 


Recalling the first occasion on which he 
had had an opportunity to address a TLC 
convention, Mr. Gregg said :— 


Just a year ago, I had my first chance 
to speak to an annual convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
Then I was a very new Minister of Labour; 
but, as I came to you in Montreal, I was 
aware of the type of men and women I 
would meet. 

Most of you, I knew, had grown up in 
the labour movement, and had helped to 
gain for Canadian Labour the respect it 
now enjoys both at home and abroad. In 
short, you were old hands at tasks in which 
I had just become involved. 


In view of this I was grateful for the 
reception you gave me then and I am 
pleased that your executive invited me to 
come back. 


Mr. Gregg said that when he assumed 
the portfolio of Minister of Labour he had 
found a capably-run, smoothly-functioning 
department with which he hoped labour 
was satisfied and whose actions they 
approved. 

Speaking of the foreboding sense of 
urgency which characterized the past year, 
the Minister of Labour said:— 


War—in the ugly 20th Century sense of 
the word—has not yet come; and we 
earnestly pray that it will not come. And 
yet Canadian troops have once again gone 
into action; we have set in motion the 
largest preparedness program in our peace- 
time history; workers and industrialists 
across Canada are applying their skills to 
the large-scale production of defence 
materials; and we in the Department of 
Labour have turned our thoughts to 
planning ways and means for enabling our 
working force to make its maximum con- 
tribution in this type of emergency. 

In developing a manpower policy for the 
emergency, the Government was anxious to 
have the advice of men and women repre- 
senting virtually all walks of Canadian life. 

Accordingly, in February of this year, it 
established the National Advisory Council 
on Manpower. 

By including in the council’s membership 
four representatives of organized labour, 
the Government re-affirmed its policy of 
seeking the advice of Labour in govern- 
ment bodies which deal with matters 
affecting Labour. 


Out of the deliberations of the council 
have come several important recommenda- 
tions, and these have been acted upon. 


A plan has been inaugurated to step up 
the training of skilled workers for the 
armed forces and for defence production. 


The advanced planning for a national 
registration is going forward rapidly so 
that one might be completed at short notice 
if the situation should demand it. 


The records of Canadian scientists and 
engineers, which were first assembled 
during World War II, are being brought 
up to date. 


An interdepartmental committee is work- 
ing out a plan whereby employers engaged 
in essential activities will be given pref- 
erence when the men and women who 
apply for work at the National Employ- 
ment Service are referred to jobs. 


I can assure you, too, that in other 
Departments of the Government, similar 
efforts are being made to make certain 
that nothing will obstruct the fulfillment 
of Canada’s program of preparedness. 


I wish to make one thing clear, the 
Government is giving, and will continue to 
give, top priority to the measures neces- 
sary for survival. I know that you, and 
the men and women you represent, will 
support that policy. 


Despite the urgency of defence measures, 
Gregg said that Canadians must not 
“lose sight of more lasting goals.” He told 
the delegates that they represented “one of 
the most influential organizations devoted 
to social betterment in this country,’ and 
reminded them that they had a responsi- 
bility in making “provision for a better life 
for all Canadians.” 

Tracing recent developments in federal 
legislation of interest to the convention, Mr. 
Gregg drew specific attention to the Old 
Age Assistance Act, and the Old Age 
Security Act. “When these two measures 

go into effect on January 1, we will 
have one of the best old age security 
programs in the world,” he said. 

Mr. Gregg also reviewed the extensive 
changes made in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act during 1950 providing supple- 
mentary benefits, increased weekly benefits, 
and expanded coverage.. The work of 
improvement has. continued during this past 
year, and an examination of a proposal to 
bring employees of hospitals and charitable 


institutions under the Act is under way, 
the Minister said. 
Speaking on the Massey Commission 


recommendations, Mr. Gregg said :— 


In the field of education, the Govern- 
ment has made a start in implementing 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on National Development in the 
Arts, Letters and Sciences by making a 
grant of $7,100,000 to the provinces for aid 
to the universities. 


A more comprehensive program in line 
with the Commission’s recommendations 1s 
now under consideration. 


As advocated by the commission, the 
Government plans to maintain and improve 
the services rendered by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and the National 
Film Board. 


Mr. Gregg told the delegates of the 
progress made in the programs to promote 
rehabilitation work among civilians (L.G., 
April, 1951, p. 454); further the employ- 
ment of older workers; and increase produc- 
tion through the use of Labour-Manage- 
ment Production Committees. 
proposed federal legislative 
Gregg said :— 


Outlining 
projects, Mr. 


Some of the provisions of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
are being studied in the light of the rep- 
resentations of your congress this year. 

The Government proposes to take 
advantage of the first opportunity to intro- 
duce legislation amending the Canadian 
Government Annuities Act. The effect of 
the amendments will be to liberalize the 
contract conditions which now prevail in 
Government annuities. 


In addition, the approval of Parliament 
will be sought for another amendment to 
the Unemployment Insurance Act to 
shorten the so-called “waiting period”. 

We have been making progress then in 
many fields of federal action, and organized 
labour can take a goodly share of the 
eredit for this progress. As a matter of 
fact, the working men and women of this 
country can be very proud of the contribu- 
tion they have been making to the present 
state of the Canadian nation. 


The Minister of Labour expressed his 
confidence in the ability of Canadians to 
face both present and future problems. One 
of the greatest of these problems is that 
of inflation, he said. He explained the 
Government’s position on this matter, and 
the reasons why a policy of controls was 
not favoured at this time. He said:— 


Inflation is a world-wide problem, in 
large part created and constantly aggra- 
vated by the aggressive pressures of Soviet 
foreign policy. 

We have been forced to set ourselves to 
the task of building, in company with our 
free partners, a military force which may 
prevent war, or at least may help us to 
survive war as free men. 


Re-arming the democracies has brought 
about an unnatural demand for goods and 

materials, and in the wake of this demand 
has come a strong inflationary pressure 
which must be resisted. 

The Government is convinced that the 
threat of inflation is second only to the 
threat of war. And I am sure that you 
feel the same way about it. 


Well, what are we doing to meet this 
threat? For several months now, the Gov- 
ernment has been bringing pressure to 
bear on the factors which have been push- 
ing up the cost of living. We have been 
doing this by means of ‘indirect measures 
designed to curb credit and restrain com- 
petition for scarce goods. There is some 
encouraging evidence that these controls 
are making themselves felt. 
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At the last session of Parliament, the 
Government received powers which in- 
cluded authority to impose direct controls 
on prices and wages. So far, we have not 
used this authority. 

So far, we have refrained from tamper- 
ig directly with the prices an employer 
may ask for his products, or the wages 
an employee may through collective bar- 
gaining demand. 

It is still our belief that inflation can 
be stopped without a maze of government 
orders, an army of government officials and 
the resultant imposition of restrictions 
which bind and chafe the individual 
citizen, and thwart the exercise of his 
democratic rights and freedom. 

These beliefs are based on the assump- 
tion that most Canadians will play their 
full part in the struggle. I believe they 
will do that. 

What is needed above all else is 
individual restraint and greater production. 

Restraint on the part of the consumers 
when tempted to buy non-essentials regard- 
less of price. 

Restraint on the part of businessmen, so 
they may be slow in translating a market 
opportunity into an increased price for 
their goods. 

Restraint on the part of Labour in its 
collective bargaining proceedings that it 
may not seek and impose all that the 
traffic will bear. 

In the midst of this restraint there is 
the need for greater efforts for more pro- 
duction on the part of us all. 


What I am really suggesting is an 
individual approach to this problem of 
inflation; for it is at the level of the 
individual that the seeds of inflation are 
sown. It is perhaps not the easiest 
approach for it involves some sacrifice; 
but I think it is the best approach. 

Our struggle against the twin threats 
of Communism and inflation may last a 
very long time. If it ‘does there is no 
telling what circumstances we will have to 
face before we’re out of the woods. 


In this the first phase of the struggle, 
however, I believe we should do our best 
to maintain as many of the rights and 
freedoms of the individual citizen as we 
can. Let us not discard those rights and 
freedoms—any of them—until there is a 
clear-cut case for doing so. You and I 
have seen at what price they have been 
maintained against threats from outside. 


Individual endurance and sacrifice are 
the qualities upon which the greatness of 
this country has been built. It is the 
Government’s belief that those qualities 
will adequately cope with the present 
situation. 

Earlier I said that the major cause of 
this inflation was the robust demand for 
goods and materials. It follows that the 
inflation could be stopped if the demand 
were met. And it can be met if we can 
increase our production to the point where 
the needs of preparedness and the needs 
of everyday life are satisfied. Perhaps it 
cannot be done. 

I think it can be done, and I'll tell 
you why I think that way—we have 
accomplished miracles of production before. 
In World War II, this country did more 
than anyone dreamed it could. There is 
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no reason why we cannot do it again even 
though there does not exist the patriotic 
fervour of all-out war. 
ask you to encourage every effort 
towards greater production. I ask you to 
do your utmost to retain good relations 
with employers. Nothing can retard in- 
creased production like a work stoppage. 
I ask you, as I have asked employers of 
Canada, to co-operate in bringing about 
a rapidly growing rate of production 
through the use of LMPCs and in all those 
other ways that are open to you. 
I have every confidence that you will 
do these things. Canadian Labour will 
always carry its share of the load. 


Suspension of Vancouver Union 


Early in the convention proceedings, an 
appeal from suspension by Civic Employees’ 
Federal Union No. 28, Vancouver, was 
heard> (Geedan, 1951p, fee Weber 1051 
pulo4s Junew 1951p. 77iP elhesunion 
was specifically charged with “failure to live 
up to Section 5 of Article 5 of the Con- 
stitution”. (L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1801.) 
This section of the constitution, amended 
at the 1950 convention, provides that “no 
organization officered or controlled by the 
communists or members of the Labour 
Progressive Party ... shall be allowed rep- 
resentation in this congress or any organiza- 
tion chartered by it”. 

The suspension issue had been referred 
to the Committee on Officer’s Reports for 
consideration and recommendation to the 
convention. The executive council had 
prepared a complete report of the events 
resulting in the local’s suspension. In 
reviewing the situation, the committee 
contended that the action of the 65th 
Convention in amending Section 5 of 
Article 5 “was in effect tantamount to 
serving notice on the local that in order 
to retain affiliation with the congress” 
certain men, whose credentials as delegates 
had been refused at the last convention, 
must be removed from office. 


Summary of Events 


In its report presenting its recommenda- 
tion, the committee summarized the events 
leading to the suspension as follows:— 

“However, Local 28 refused to heed the 
warning and continued to retain Secretary 
Jack Phillips and Donald Guise, Business 
Agent, in office, perhaps hoping that the 
incident would blow over and nothing more 
would be heard of the matter. It was not 
until September that cognizance was taken 
of the fact that nothing had transpired to 
bring about a change of heart in the Local 
and a petition containing some fifty 
signatures asked President Bengough to 
start an investigation. 


“Following the ruling of the executive 
council suspending Local 28, the officials of 
Local 28 appealed against the ruling of 
the council and asked permission to present 
a brief giving reasons for the appeal. 

“Brother Ed. Smith, President of Local 
28, appeared before the committee and read 
the brief submitted by the Local. 

“Following this, your Committee reviewed 
the officers’ report on this question clause 
by clause and Brother Smith was asked to 
comment on each section. He agreed that 
only in two paragraphs were the statements 
not exactly according to the facts and in 
these two paragraphs he was unable to 
substantiate his contentions or refute the 
statements contained therein. 

“In the circumstances, your committee, 
having thoroughly examined the report and 
the contents of the appeal presented by 
Brother Smith on behalf of Local 28, is 
unanimously of the opinion that the execu- 
tive council had no alternative but to 
-suspend Local 28 and its officers. 

“Your committee therefore recommends 
that the action of the executive council 
be approved and the suspension sustained.” 


Loecal’s Brief 


Following the committee report, permis- 
sion was granted Edward Smith, president 
of the Local to read a prepared brief to 
the convention. In this statement, the 
Local said “we are appealing this suspen- 
sion because we want to stay in the con- 
gress . we want to stay because we 
believe in labour unity.” The brief charged 
that the anti-communist clause of the con- 
stitution had been “railroaded through the 
Montreal convention of 1950,” and repre- 
sented “wholesale interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of unions and councils across 
the country.” The brief rejected the right 
of the congress to tell the union who its 
officers or delegates should or should not be. 

The brief also gave the Local’s version 
of a series of incidents which had occurred 
including the suspension of several Local 
officers by TLC vice-president Carl Berg. 
The brief said that the issue at stake was 
not Communism but “the right to elect 
our own officers and run our own internal 
business free of outside interference.” 

Several speakers from the convention 
floor spoke both for and against the sus- 
pension of Local 28. Delegate Charles 
Stewart of Division 101, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees’ Union of America, 
supported Local 28. He said that his local 
favoured the repeal of the suspension and 
that the action of the executive council 
amounted to “thought control.” 


In supporting the stand of the executive 
council, Delegate Joseph Barry of the Inter- 
national Chemical Workers Union Toronto, 
said, “we have found out that there is no 
compromise which can be made with people 
who follow Communistic philosophy.” He 
said that it was necessary to abide by the 
constitution. “Communism means the 
destruction of trade unions,” he said, and 
using his own union as an example, he 
pointed out that it had been able to do 
more for the workers once it had rid itself 
of Communists. 

Delegate Archie Johnston, of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders’ 
International Union, said that the actions 
of Local 28 left the executive council no 
choice but to suspend the union. The 
Local’s attitude in defying the congress was 
that it was not subject to the constitution, 
he said. The fact that the Local had not, 
in the first instance, appealed to the con- 
gress typified this attitude, in his opinion. 

The debate continued at some length, 
with the supporters of Local 28 maintain- 
ing that the only issue before the Conven- 
tion was one of local automony and 
democracy; not Communism. A motion by 
D. Janzen, of Vancouver Local 452, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, suggesting that the matter be 
referred to the incoming executive, with 
instructions to bring about a reconciliation, 
was ruled out of order. 


Report on Investigation 


Speaking on behalf of the executive 
council, Carl Berg, TLC Vice-President, 
said he had been sent to Vancouver by 
President Bengough to investigate affairs in 
Local 28. He said that as a result of his 
investigations he was convinced that the 
Local was Communist-dominated. In his 
statement, Mr. Berg made the following 
points :— 


1. He had sufficient evidence to con- 
tradict the false charges of Local 28; 


2. Former President Sam Lindsay was 
ousted from office in Local 28 by Com- 
munist plotting; 

3. Business Agent Donald Guise of 
Local 28 had attempted to withdraw 
$1,200 from the union’s bank account 
without proper authority; 

4, That contrary to the TLC constitu- 


tion, the officials of Local 28 refused him 
permission to examine the union’s books; 
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5. That he had attempted conciliation, 
but that Donald Guise and Jack Phillips, 
on direct orders from the Communist 
party, had recanted an agreement to 
mediate the dispute; 


6. That former President Sam Lindsay 
had abided by the agreement he had 
made and did not follow Guise and 
Phillips. 


Following this statement, a standing vote 
was taken on the committee’s recommenda- 
tion. By an overwhelming majority the 
suspension was carried, with only five dele- 
gates voting in favour of Local 28. 


Fraternal Delegates 


In addition to the traditional delegates 
from the British Trades Union Congress 
and the American Federation of Labour, 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions also sent a fraternal dele- 
gate. H.. L. Bullock, immediate past 
president, represented the TUC; Lee W. 
Minton, International President of the 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association repre- 
sented the AFL; and Paul Finet, General 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Belgium Steel- 
workers’ Union, and immediate past presi- 
dent of the ICKFTU, represented that 
organization. 


AFL Delegate 


Speaking on behalf of President William 
Green and the AFL executive council, Mr. 
Minton conveyed fraternal greetings to the 
TLC. He drew particular attention to the 
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long-existing close friendship between ‘the 
two organizations, and the unity of purpose 
shown by the TLC in its fight against 
Communism. This fight, he said had been 
carried on not only internally, but on the 
international front, where the TLC had 
made outstanding contributions to the work 
of the ICFTU. 

The democratic actions of unions on the 
North American continent will help to 
preserve the ideals of free trade unions 
throughout the world, Mr. Minton told the 
convention. He paid tribute to the work 
done by early trade unionists in helping 
to achieve Labour’s objectives, but he 
warned that Labour “must never feel 
secure so long as lust and greed are rampant 
in the minds of men.” 

Warning against this feeling of security, 
Mr. Minton urged the delegates to remain 
alert to every threat from our enemies. 
Describing at some length what he called 
“the dying gasp” of the free trade union 
movement in Argentina, the speaker said 
that since 1946 “government stooges” were 
in complete control of the CGT in that 
country. Argentina labour was now com- 
pletely under “dictatorial domination.” 

Mr. Minton outlined three ways in which 
he felt freedom could be guaranteed :— 


1. Employers must realize that free 
Labour has made them great, and they 
must be progressive in their attitude 
towards Labour. Those employers who 
attempt to destroy free trade unions only 
contribute to their own downfall. 


2. The free world governments should 
attempt to give the masses those things to 
which they are entitled. 


3. The free trade union movement must 
have leaders of moral courage to represent 
its people and live up to its ideals. There- 
fore, Labour must be careful of its 
approaches and ultimate gains. 


In concluding his remarks, Mr. Minton 
said: “The greatest force on earth that will 
insure freedom is a strong trade union 
movement, dedicated to the ideal that all 
men are equal in the eyes of God.” 


TUC Delegate 


Mr. Bullock extended fraternal greetings 
from the Trades Union Congress to the 
Trades and Labour Congress. He said that 
many of the problems confronting free 
Labour today were caused “by the over- 
hanging menace of totalitarian aggression.” 
This menace was forcing the free nations 
to rearm quickly, he said, and as a result 
world reconstruction has been retarded. 

In common with free Labour throughout 
the world, British Labour has not hesitated 


to undertake the duties imposed on it in 
the defence effort, the speaker said. Great 
Britain was committed to an immediate 
increase in defence expenditures of £500 
million, Mr. Bullock said, and this would 
unquestionably mean a lower standard of 
living for the British worker. ‘One of the 
things which would be needed to help in 
offsetting inflationary prices would be a 
system of standardized prices, he said. 

One result of the rearmament drive would 
be a large scale diversion of labour and 
materials from more peaceful pursuits. Any 
plan for increasing productivity would have 
to consider manpower as a prime factor, he 
continued. No opportunity to see that 
industry was operating in the most efficient 
manner could be neglected, he said. British 
workers have been taken into close con- 
sultation in the effort to increase produc- 
tivity, and considerable progress had been 
made along these lines. The TUC was 
sponsoring and assisting in educational work 
of this type. Mr. Bullock emphasized that 
none of the more traditional trade union 
functions have been neglected because of 
this. As an example, he pointed out that 
TUC membership has not only been main- 
tained but increased. 

Speaking of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, Mr. Bullock said that the best anti- 
dote to Communism is aid to the trade 
union movement in these countries. Labour 
in the free world must help in the organ- 
ization and reorganization of the movement 
in those countries. 

Turning once again to Great Britain, he 
said that the existence of a Labour Govern- 
ment has been of great aid in the work of 
the labour movement. While the TUC and 
the Labour Party does not see eye to eye 
in all things, the fundamental aims and 
philosophy of both are the same. 


He spoke of the heavy demands which 
will be made on the endurance of the British 
people, and especially the workers in the 
factories. Mr. Bullock was firm in his con- 
viction that the British people would win 
through in their traditional manner. He 
felt that the problem was at least half- 
solved, and said that the next two or three 
years will see Britain once again well back 
on the road to recovery. Wages and work- 
ing conditions will once more be bettered, 
he said. 


Concluding his remarks, Mr. Bullock said 
it 1s a sacred trust for Labour leaders to 
do more organizing of the unorganized. It 
is easier for organized groups to obtain 
benefits than for individuals, he said. 


ICFTU Delegate 


The convention listened with great in- 
terest to the remarks of Paul Finet. 
Speaking in both French and English, he 
expressed on behalf of the ICFTU the 
feeling of solidarity existing between the 
TLC and the world free labour movement. 
Mr. Finet said that it was his first oppor- 
tunity to visit a labour convention in North 
America, and said that he was impressed by 
the frank and free discussion he had 
listened to. 


He spoke of the recently-concluded Milan 
Congress of the ICFTU (L.G., Sept., 1951, 
p. 1200), and said that many urgent inter- 
national problems had been examined and 
many important decisions made. The 
objective of the confederation was the 
maintenance of peace and the raising of 
the workers’ standard of living. In line 
with this, he said that aid to the under- 
developed countries was of first importance, 
both in maintaining peace and improving 
conditions in the socially-underdeveloped 
countries. We must, he said, alleviate 
poverty and misery, particularly in Asia. 


Mr. Finet severely condemned Soviet 
Russian imperialism but at the same time 
he said that the ICFTU rejects the argu- 
ment that defence preparedness would 
necessarily retard the social and economic 
development of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The free world can do both, he said. 

He described the regional organization of 
the ICFTU and explained that the free 
trade unions were very important in teach- 
ing the methods and institutions of free 
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labour to the underdeveloped countries. 
The ICFTU must and will meet the 
challenge which has been presented to it, 
Mr. Finet said. 

In closing, he stressed the importance of 
the individual as opposed to the totalitarian 
view of the importance of the state. The 
people of the free world are rising to meet 
the challenge of totalitarian authoritarian- 
ship behind their motto of peace and social 
justice. 

President Bengough thanked the fraternal 
delegates on behalf of the delegates, who 
registered their appreciation by according 
each a standing ovation. 


Other Speakers 


Among the other speakers addressing the 
Convention during its meetings were J. H. 
Henderson, Dominion Council, Canadian 
Legion; Dr. M. M. Cody, St. Francis 
Xavier University; and R. J. Tallon, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commissioner. 


Price Control and Cost of Living 


The anxiety of the delegates over con- 
tinued rises in the cost of living was 
expressed both in a series of resolutions and 
in a long debate on that issue and price 
controls. The Resolutions Committee pre- 
sented a substitute resolution on price 
control designed to consolidate the ideas 
expressed by the other resolutions. This 
resolution said:— | 

“Whereas the Government of Canada has 
not seen fit to heed the representations 
made by Labour in regard to _ price 
controls; 

“And whereas an enormous increase in 
the cost of living has resulted because of 
the Government’s indifference and _ has 
seriously lowered the standard of living of 
thousands of Canadian citizens; 

“And whereas the 65th Convention of 
The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
went on record as favouring :— 


(a) Reinstitution of the policy of grant- 
ing subsidies on basic food commodi- 
ties and enforcement of reduction in 
consumer prices; 

(b) That the 100 per cent excess profits 
tax be reimposed; and 

(c) That no further price increases on 
necessities of life be allowed and that 
the Canadian Government establish 
a Price Control Board to which all 
applications for price changes shall 
be made, Labour having representa- 
tion on this Board; 


“Therefore be it resolved—That this 
Convention go on record condemning the 
Federal Government for its callous attitude 
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in relation to price control and the program 
suggested by The Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada; 

“And be it further resolved—That the 
incoming Executive Council continue their 
campaign to arouse public opinion, and to 
continue to urge upon the Canadian Gov- 
ernment the necessity of such legislation 
for the control of prices and the reduction 
in the cost of living in the interest of all 
Canadians.” 


The convention also requested “that the 
Dominion Government immediately start 
an investigation as to the cause of the 
exorbitant prices of meat charged the 
people of Canada.” Both of these reso- 
lutions received unanimous approval of the 
delegates. 


Debate on Resolution 


In the discussion which preceded the 
passage of these resolutions, many different 
viewpoints and opinions were expressed. 
One delegate said that “inflation is not 
caused by workers’ wages ... (and it was) 
... driving us back to the 19th century.” 
High prices were due to a lack of restraint 
on the part of businessmen, he said. 
Delegate George Wilkinson of Vancouver 
said that the cost of living in some United 
States cities was now lower than in com- 
parable Canadian cities, and American 


. wages were higher. 


“Tabour will sacrifice for justifiable rea- 
sons, but sacrifices must be made by every 
strata of society,” Delegate Joe Barry said. 
He deplored the low quality of certain 
goods on sale, and said that in addition to 
poor quality, prices were inflated. He 
urged the delegates to bring “all possible 
pressure” on the Government for price 
controls. In his opinion the two greatest 
dangers in the world today were 
“Communism and unrestricted, unrestrained 
Capitalism.” 

Other delegates criticized the recent in- 
creases in taxes and said that excess profits 
taxes and capital gains taxes were more 
equitable means of raising the money 
necessary for the defence program; in addi- 
tion they urged control of “commodity 
speculation.” 

As a corollary to the campaign for price 
control, the delegates passed a resolution 
which urged all TLC affiliates “to make a 
determined and unremitting effort to secure 
increases 1n wages to compensate for the 
exorbitant increase in the cost of living and 
thereby protect the standard of living of 
their members.” 


Constitutional Amendments 

One of the more vigorously debated 
issues to come before the convention was 
a proposed amendment to the constitution 
giving the president broader disciplinary 
powers with regard to provincial Federa- 
tions of Labour, Trades and Labour 
Councils, Joint Councils and Federations, 
and Federal Unions chartered by the 
congress. Explaining the amendment, 
Chairman George Schollie, of the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and Law, told the 
delegates that there was no intent to give 
the president dictatorial powers. The reso- 
lution was designed to give the congress 
certain legal rights in the eyes of the law, 
he said. 


The amendment reads as follows:— 


The President shall be authorized and 
empowered to discipline Provincial Federa- 
tions of Labour, Trades and Labour 
Councils, Joint Councils and Federations 
and Federal Unions chartered by the 
Congress, including authority to suspend 
and/or expel any officer or member thereof, 
and/or to suspend and/or revoke their 
charter subject first to an appeal to the 
Executive Council and thereafter to the 
next regular Convention immediately 
following. The President, with the 
approval of the Executive Council, shall 
likewise have authority personally, or 
through his properly designated repre- 
sentative, and be empowered to safeguard 
and protect and if necessary take imme- 
diate charge of all equities and properties, 
tangible, or intangible, acquired and/or 
possessed, whenever or however such 
equities and/or properties may be jeopar- 
dized through disobedience to the Con- 
stitution, laws, rules and requirements of 
The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
or for any other reason or cause deemed 
imperative by the President and _ the 
Executive Council. 

If appeal is taken to the Annual Con- 
vention the suspended members, officers, 
or unions shall have the right to appear 
before the Convention Committee dealing 
with the appeal and the Convention to 
present their case but without the right 
to vote. 


Opening the debate on the amendment, 
Charles Stewart of Vancouver said that 
he felt the powers vested in the president 
by the amendment were much too sweep- 
ing. Delegate Ted Foort, of the United 
Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union of 
British Columbia, supported this stand 
when he said, “we affiliated to the congress 
because we felt it was absolutely essential 
to belong to a large labour group (but), 
the UFAWU has a constitution of its own,” 
and would remain in the congress only so 
long as no effort was made to control the 
internal workings of local unions. Speaking 


on behalf of the Toronto Branch, Canadian 
Postal Employees’ Association, Delegate 
Les Hood said, “I am opposed to dictator- 
ship in this congress.” 

Among those favouring the amendment 
were Delegates Joe Barry, of the Chemical 
Workers, and Frank Hall, President of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. Mr. Barry said that 
he could see nothing in the amendment to 
cause worry. There was no question of 
infringement of local autonomy and there 
were adequate safeguards against the arbi- 
trary use of power by the president or the 
executive council. Mr. Hall told the Con- 
vention there was “no question of the 
infringement of anybody’s rights.” 


The amendment was declared carried on 
a@ voice vote. 


The other constitutional amendments pro- 
vided for changes in the per capita taxes 
paid by affiliated organizations. Under the 
new provisions, per capita taxes are as 
follows :— 

International, National or Provincial 
trade unions or organizations, 34 cents 
per member per month; 


Trades and Labour Councils, 3 cents 
per delegate per month; 


Provincial Federations of Labour and 
Joint Councils, $10 per year; 


Federal Labour Unions chartered by the 
TLC, 3 cents per delegate per month for 
Class A unions; 15 cents per member per 
month for Class B (Civic Employees) ; 


One dollar (instead of 50 cents) of each 
initiation fee of all members admitted to 
be paid the Congress. 


In addition, an amendment to Article XI, 
Section 5, provides that: “Any organization 
not paying its per capita tax for a period of 
six months after it is due shall become 
suspended from membership and can be 
reinstated only when such arrearages are 
paid in full and reinstatement is approved 
by vote of the Executive Council.” 


Labour Unity 


A report by the Committee on Officers’ 
Reports dealing with congress relations and 
“co-operation with other labour organiza- 
tions -(with particular reference to the 
CCL),” occasioned two of the most spirited 
debates of the convention. The committee 
recommended that in this matter “the con- 
gress should adhere to the policy in effect 
prior to the 1950 convention,” and revert 
to its original position of presenting its 
views to the Government unilaterally. This 
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report was first adopted on a very close 
voice vote, but at a later session, a motion 
to reconsider was adopted by a vote of 
117-116. However, the original decision was 
sustained. 

The committee report reviewed the 
actions of the executive council in carry- 
ing out the instructions of the 1950 con- 
vention to co-operate with other trade 
union centres. (L.G., Nov., 1950, p. 1806; 
April, 1951, p. 449.) Expressing its opinion 
as to the results of this co-operation, the 
committee said: “there has been no notice- 
able improvement in the relations presently 
existing between the rank and file of these 
groups [TLC-CCL], and whilst in some 
localities conditions may have improved, 
in others it must be reported that they 
have deteriorated.” 

In an analysis of the results of coalition, 
the report said: “In analysing the results 
achieved by coalition with other major 
labour bodies it would appear that whilst 
each of them has gained considerably by 
association with us, we on the other hand 
have gained little. It is quite understand- 
able that in order to satisfy four labour 
groups each would be required to weaken 
some points which might be of particular 
interest to them in order to attain joint 
agreement.” 

The report went on to say that in the 
Committee’s opinion, “the Congress should 
be left free to express the actual policy 
of the Congress without consideration’ of 
the thinking of any outside group.” In an 
expression of the traditional TLC policy 
of no political affiliation, the report said 
“that little could be gained through joint 
presentation of briefs, etc., where another 
organization was affiliated with a particular 
political party.” 

Summarizing its findings the committee 
told the convention :— 

We are reluctantly forced to the con- 
clusion that the experiment has not been 
successful and would respectfully submit 
that the. Executive Council should be 
relieved of the responsibility of continuing 
it in its present form. We would suggest 
that the Executive Council should be given 
discretionary powers to make presentations 
jointly or otherwise and that until such 
times as the AF of L and TLC formulate 
a definite policy of joint action between 
AFL-TLC, CIO-CCL, the Congress should 


adhere to the policy in effect prior to the 
1950 convention. 


A lengthy debate on the committee’s 
report followed, with considerable discus- 
sion both for and against the recom- 
mendation. The recommendation of the 
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committee was similar to a stand adopted 
by the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labour late in August, with- 
drawing AFL support from the United 
Labour Policy Committee in the United 
States. ‘eC lhe: ~ULP@.) CinGe Bicbaetopt: 
p. 158) was formed by the AFL, CIO, and 
the International Association of Machinists 
(AFL). The TLC is affiliated to the AFL, 
and the CCL to the CIO.) 


At a later session of the convention, the 
issue of co-operation was again brought up 
for discussion. In a statement on the ques- 
tion, President Bengough outlined the 
executive council’s position on unity. 


Mr. Bengough said that there could be 
no question of the fact that the executive 
council and all affiliates were in favour of 
full and complete unity of labour in 
Canada. He pointed out, however, that 
for the present this did not seem feasible. 
He noted that in the convention itself 
opinion on the topic was about equally 
divided both geographically and otherwise. 
In the final analysis the matter would have 
to be left in the hands of the executive. 
He said further that he could see where 
policy decisions made in TLC Conventions 
might be incompatible with the action of 
other trade union centres. 


Following Mr. Bengough’s statement, the 
question was put to a vote. Considerable 
confusion developed over procedure as to 
whether or not a debate was in order. The 
chairman ruled that a vote sustaining the 
original decision should stand. 


Racial Discrimination and Bill of Rights 


The report of the Standing Committee 
on Racial Discrimination, presented by 
Chairman Claude Jodoin, TLC Vice- 
President, was unanimously adopted by 
the convention. The report reviewed the 
activities of the committee during the year, 
and documented progress made in the fight 
against discrimination. The report said:— 

. while much remains to be done, it 
can be said with fairness and in truth 
that human relations in Canada are better 

today than they were when we met a 

year ago. This has been a constructive 

year. Gains have been made within our 
labour ranks. Gains have been made in 
the field of improved legislation governing 
relations between racial and_ religious 
groups, The Supreme Court of Canada 


issued important judgments upholding the 
rights of minorities. 


The report discussed in detail the passage 
of the Ontario Fair Employment Practices 


Act, and said: “while the Ontario law lacks 
some of the important features contained 


in most of these statutes in neighbouring 
states, people of all races and creeds in 
the province are hopeful that it will meet 
their needs.’’ 


The convention adopted three resolutions 
dealing with racial discrimination and a 
Canadian Bill of Rights. These resolutions 
called for:— 


1. Continued efforts by the executive 
council to obtain a Canadian Bill of Rights; 


2. A Canadian Fair Employment Practice 
Act “along the same line as the Fair 
Employment Practices Act in the United 
States”; 


3. Action by “all Provincial Federations 
and Executive Committees to press for such 
laws in all provinces other than Ontario, 
where they already exist.” 


4. Legislation by the Parliament of 
Canada and Provincial Legislatures barring 
the use of restrictive covenants. 


Concluding its report, the committee 


Sar. 


Looking back, it is quite apparent that 
the last five years have been a period of 
real progress in human relations. During 
those years, men and women in our Trade 
Unions have heard a great deal about 
brotherhood and the need for improving 
their understanding of other people—other 
people with whom they associate in the 
shop, the mill, the plant, on the street, 
the street-car, the bus, around the 
neighbourhood, the city and the country. 
The response to that almost continuous 
educational appeal has been most favour- 
able. Today many of our members not 
only are talking about brotherhood, they 
are practicing it. 


Having reached these first objectives, we 
cannot rest on our laurels believing that 
sufficient has been accomplished. In deal- 
ing with human relations it is necessary 
to be ever on the alert, for situations and 
attitudes change bringing entirely new con- 
ditions to the fore. Quick, determined and 
decisive action on all incidents of discrim- 
ination is the correct practice if this ugly 
activity is to be reduced to a minimum 
and kept from spreading. Prevention of 
discrimination in all cases may be. impos- 
sible; keeping it within very “small” 
bounds, by nipping it in the bud on all 
occasions, is possible. 


At a later session of the convention, 
Section 12 of the Platform of Principles 
was deleted from the constitution. This 
section, which had urged “exclusion of all 
races that cannot be properly assimilated 
into the national life of Canada”, was con- 
sidered to be no longer in accord with the 
spirit of congress policy. 


Social Security 


Several resolutions on social security, 
health, health insurance, and old age pen- 
sions were submitted to the convention. 
The resolutions.dealing with health insur- 
ance were consolidated into one which 
instructed the executive to continue pressing 
for “a Government-subsidized contributory 
national health insurance scheme covering 
every citizen in Canada which will include 
medical, surgical, dental and optical care, 
hospitalization and artificial limbs where 
necessary, psychiatric treatment, as well as 
competently supervised mental homes.” 
The executive was also instructed “to 
initiate a campaign by the congress affiliates 
and Canadian citizens in general to bring 
the legislation into being.” 

In the field of old age security, the 
convention requested that the Government 
provide “necessary food, clothing and 
adequate shelter,’ as well as medical treat- 
ment for pensioners, free of charge. The 
resolution urged the provision of these 


things “until such time as these needs are 
covered by a national health insurance 
plan.” 


Another resolution recorded the congress 
“as wholeheartedly in support of the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of clinics for the 
victims of arthritis and rheumatism and 
that the affiliates of this congress do every- 


thing in their power to promote this 
program financially and in every other 
way.” 


The convention also recommended lower- 
ing the eligible age for old age pensions to 
65 without a means test, and a minimum 
monthly pension of $65. The convention 
also asked that the TLC through its 
provincial executive officers “make repre- 
sentations to the respective Provincial 
Governments requesting they give consider- 
ation to take whatever steps necessary to 
facilitate the application of the provisions 
of any legislation which provides for old 
age security to Provincial Government 
employees.” 


Unemployment Insurance 


Twenty-two resolutions on the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act were submitted to 
the convention. Of these resolutions, the 
delegates, on the recommendation of the 
Resolutions Committee, adopted 12. If 
several cases, recommendations contained in 
one resolution were duplicated in one or 
more of the others. The major proposals 
regarding the Act were:— 


An increase of “at least 50 per cent” 
in benefits; 
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That all categories of industries and 
occupations be covered; 

That benefits be paid for all holidays 
except Sundays; 

Immediate payment of benefits; 

Clearer definition of ‘the term “suit- 
able employment ;” 

An increase in the period of registering 
for benefits; 

Repeal of the regulations governing 
married women; 

Inclusion of farm labourers, domestic 
servants and all wage-earners under the 
Act; 

A time limit for the handing down of 
the Umpire’s decision; 

Reduction in the waiting period for 
benefits ; 

Amendment of the 
employees of hospitals and 
institutions. 


Act to cover 
charitable 


Legislative Activities 


A report of the Legislative Activities 
Committee, adopted by the convention, 
drew attention to those legislative pro- 
posals of the congress which were adopted 
during the year. Opposition to certain 
other legislative provisions was expressed in 
the report. 

The committee concurred in the action 
of the executive council “in commending 
the Government for taking an active part 
in international affairs. The recruiting of a 
special defence and reserve force. The 
support given to the International Labour 
Organization and for the support given to 
underdeveloped areas.” 


Discussing the use of injunctions in 
labour disputes, the report said:— 


The request for the barring of injunc- 
tions in labour disputes is in the opinion 
of this Committee a most vital request. 
This Committee have noted that for the 
first time in the history of Canada, the 
Supreme Court has brought down a deci- 
sion which establishes the right of labour 
to set up and maintain a picket line to 
convey factual information to the public. 
This is an important step in that the rights 
of labour in this regard have now been 
adjudicated at the highest level of law and 
precedent established thereby. 


Concluding its analysis of legislative 
progress, the committee said: “compara- 
tively few of the things asked for have 
been granted, but we feel that we can say 
with confidence that the Government has 
considered some of the measures that 
Labour has sought for some years which in 
our opinion indicates clearly the value of 
continually pressing the Government for the 
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things we feel and know we require to 
assist us in our daily living. This has been 
the policy of this Congress for many years. 
We urge the Officers of this Congress to 
continue their efforts in line with the in- 
structions issued them by convention 
action.” 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The convention adopted a resolution on 
workmen’s compensation which contained 
the congress’ views on the subject. The 
resolution urged all affiliated organizations 
to press for the following amendments 
to provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts :— | 

1. Compensation based on 100 per cent 
of normal earnings of injured workmen; 

2. Increased pensions for widows bring- 
ing these “up to the level of current 
pensions” ; 

3. Addition of a cost-of-living bonus to 
all pensions; 

4. Increase 
funerals; 

5. Compensation based on a minimum 
wage of “not less than 85 cents an hour 
or $35 a week”; 

‘6. Increase in the ceiling wage for com- 
pensation to $4,000 a year; 

7. Compensation “for all days lost as 
the result of an accidental injury at 
work”; 

8. Minimum payment of $30 a month 
for each dependent child. 


in the amount paid for 


Housing 


In a resolution on housing, the conven- 
tion urged the federal Government to 
co-operate with provincial and municipal 
authorities in launching “a nation-wide low 
rental home building program” which would 
be financed by national credit, and would 
be designed primarily for “our ex-service 
personnel and those in the low income 
brackets.” Large scale low rental and slum 
clearance programs in every community in 
the country were also recommended. 

The resolution asked for strict rent 
control as a part of these programs, and 
that immediate priorities and subsidizing of 
low rental homes be introduced. Several 
delegates spoke on the housing problem and 
deplored the situation they said existed in 
large cities where rents were too high. 


Taxation 


The convention asked the Government 
to raise income tax exemptions to $3,000 
a year for married persons and $1,500 for 
single persons and to establish a minimum 
exemption of $400 a year for each child. 


One resolution asked that tke sales tax be 
repealed, and another that “the Income Tax 
Act be amended to permit reasonable 
deductions from workers’ incomes covering 
purchase and maintenance of tools .. .” 
The resolve asked for exemptions for cer- 
tain transportation expenses necessitated 
by employment. 

Opposition to the taxation of family 
allowances was also recorded by the con- 
vention when a resolution established the 
congress “as being unalterably opposed to 
the taxation of family allowances, irrespec- 
tive of the income of the recipients.” 


Immigration 


The convention adopted two resolutions 
on immigration which reaffirmed congress 
policy as previously established. In addi- 
tion, sections of the officers’ reports and 
the Report on Racial Discrimination and 
Bill of Rights, outlining steps taken to 
effect greater integration of new immigrants 
into Canadian life, were adopted. 

The resolutions adopted :— 


1. Reaffirmed the congress position “of 
being in favour of a planned immigration 
policy,” but recorded the TLC as “unal- 
terably opposed to the present policy 
which brings immigrants into Canada 
without any consideration for their 
welfare or for the welfare of our present 
Canadian citizens.” 


2. Asked the Departments of Labour 
and Citizenship and Immigration to 
co-operate in producing “suitable films 
and other visual aids” to further the work 
of integrating immigrants as Canadian 
citizens. 


Foreign Trade 


The convention supported a stand taken 
by representatives of the United Garment 
Workers of America that “certain large 


department stores ... have embarked upon 
a policy of importing mass quantities of 
all apparel . . .” to the detriment of the 


Canadian industry. The resolution said in 
part:— 


Therefore be it resolved,—That Cana- 
dian labour who are the largest group 
of consumers who patronize these depart- 
ment stores, make it known _ publicly 
through this Convention of The Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, that 
Organized Labour is concerned about and 
looks with disfavour upon the wearing 
apparel importation policy of these large 
department stores; 

And be it further resolved,—That Presi- 
dent Bengough be commended for the fine 
efforts he has thus far made on behalf of 
the unions affected, and the Congress 


Executive be requested to continue to do 
all in its power to protect the jobs of 
workers in the women’s apparel trades in 
Canada or any other goods to which this 
principle applies by making representations 
to department stores concerned and to the 
Federal Government. 


The Canadian Government was asked to 
“take the initiative in calling a trade con- 
ference of all Commonwealth countries 
with a view to working out inter-common- 
wealth agreements for increasing trade with 
these countries.” 


Peace and the Japanese Treaty 


The convention established Trades and 
Labour Congress policy regarding Canada 
and world peace in a resolution which 
said :— 

“Whereas workers in Canada like workers 
throughout the free world have a genuine 
desire for world peace, and 

“Whereas there is a world organization 
set up by the nations of the world for that 
purpose 

“Therefore be it resolved: That the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
continue to urge the Government of 
Canada to work through the United 
Nations Organization towards world peace, 
and 

“Be it further resolved: That this cdn- 
vention urge ti: executive council to con- 
tinue to strive for world peace through 
the medium of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, and the ILO.” 

The resolution on the Japanese Peace 
Treaty and the provision of the treaty 
allowing for new fishing agreements between 
Canada, the United States, and Japan 
asked the Government “to vigorously pro- 
tect the interests of the Canadian fishermen 
in all waters and in particular on the West 
Coast.” 


Wages, Hours and Working Conditions 


A large number of resolutions dealing 
with the working conditions of Govern- 
ment employees (particularly postal and 
prevailing rate employees) was adopted. 

These resolutions asked for a 40-hour. 
5-day week for postal employees; check-off 
of association dues; extension of the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act to all Govern- 
ment employees; and sick leave with pay 
for prevailing rate employees. 

The convention also recommended “‘to all 
affiliated organizations that they press for 
inclusion of closed shop or union shop and 
check-off of union dues in their next and 
succeeding agreements.” 
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The affiliated organizations were further 
urged to press for guaranteed “two weeks 
vacation with pay after one year of employ- 
ment; proportionate pay in lieu of holiday 
upon separation from employment (and), 
.. . paid vacations for those who do part 
time work all year round. . .” 

The convention adopted a policy favour- 
ing payment for all statutory holidays, and 
double time for working on these days. 


Other Resolutions 


Among the proposals contained in other 
resolutions were :— 

Public ownership of all utilities, and a 
policy of opposition to recent increases 
in telephone rates; 

Public ownership of the CBC and 
opposition to “any development of 
private radio or television networks”; 

A thorough study by the executive of 
workers’ education and establishment of 
“a national workers’ education policy; 

Increased use of union labels and an 
intensified campaign by the congress in 
this matter; 

Closer study by congress affiliates of 
the co-operative movement; 

An increase from $1,200 to $1,800 in 
the maximum amount payable under the 
Annuities Act; 

Continued action to obtain more 
federal public works projects; 


Annual Conventions—2 





Canadian Congress of 


Attended by 636 delegates, representing 
a membership of 360,000, the Canadian 
Congress of Labour in its eleventh annual 
convention held in Vancouver from Sep- 
tember 17 to 22, concentrated its greatest 
emphasis on the following :— 

(1) Inflation—calling upon the govern- 
ment to re-impose price controls with 
subsidies, a roll-back of prices, plus an 
excess profits tax. 

(2) Wage Increases—urging a national 
drive by all its affiliates for “substantial 
wage increases” to “maintain their 
standard of living”. 

(3) Housing—declaring the housing situ- 
ation throughout Canada to be “a national 
scandal and a disgrace” and _ endorsing 
federal action to “earnestly tackle” the 
problem. 
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Tighter control of labelling practices 
of manufacturers; 

Approval of the executive action in 
accepting the Seafarers’ International 
Union as an afhlate; 

Increases in the amount paid for jury 
duty. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers resulted in 
acclamations for President Percy Bengough; 
General Secretary-Treasurer Gordon 4G. 
Cushing; and _ Vice-Presidents ~ Claude 
Jodoin (Quebec); James A. Whitebone 
(Maritimes); William Jenoves (Ontario); 
and Carl Berg (Prairies). It was Mr. 
Bengough’s ninth successive election to the 
presidency. 

Contests were held to determine the 
British Columbia vice-presidency, and the 
TLC fraternal delegate to the British 
Trades Union Congress in 1952. Bert 
Showler, retiring British Columbia Vice- 
President, defeated Ted Foort of the United 
Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union, 
261-84, for British Columbia vice-president. 
Ken Green, of Halifax District Federal 
Union No. 278, defeated S. S. Stephens of 
Kapuskasing, Ont., representative of the 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, 175-150, for 
fraternal delegate. Several candidates were 
nominated for this position, and Mr. 
Green won on the third ballot. 


Labour 


In addition to these major measures, 
convention action was pronounced in reso- 
lutions that credit controls be relaxed “so 
as to halt the marked trend toward mass 
unemployment”; urging initiation of works 
projects by federal and provincial govern- 
ments in areas affected by production 
cut-backs; calling upon T. Eaton Company 
to discard its policy in regard to delaying 
certification of its employees; rapping the 
Canadian Press, national news gathering 
agency, in its dealings with the American 
Newspaper Guild; scoring the British 
Columbia Labour Relations Board in its 
relations with the Marine Workers and 
Boilermakers’ Union and calling upon the 
provincial government to investigate its 
activities. 





Evidence that there is no discrimination at a Canadian labour convention is provided 
by this representative group of delegates to the CCL annual convention at Vancouver: 
(left to right), Ranjit Singh, Kalmen Kaplansky, Fred Soon, Eamon Park, 
Emmitt Holmes. 


Another feature was the impassioned 
appeal of Mr. Paul Finet, general secretary 
of the Belgian General Federation of 
Labour and former president of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, supported by Ranjit Singh, editor 
and Sikh delegate of the International 
Woodworkers Association, for Congress 
financial support of the South-East Asia 
Project to combat the march of Com- 
munism in that depressed area. 

Two other matters focussed nation-wide 
attention upon the convention. The first 
of these was its forthright action in 
upholding its executive in expelling the 
Communist-dominated International Union 
of Fur and Leather Workers. 

The second was the resignation of Mr. 
Pat Conroy, Congress secretary-treasurer, 
climaxing the closing hour of the con- 
vention. 


Felicitations of Minister of Labour 


The Minister of Labour, Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, sent the following message of 
felicitation :— 

Ottawa 4, 


September 15, 1951. 
Dear Mr. Mosuer: 


As Minister of Labour for Canada, I wish 
to extend to all officers and delegates 
attending your Convention greetings and best 
wishes. 

I regret that by the time your cordial 
invitation arrived I had made other arrange- 
ments for this week, in the knowledge that 
you were to have my Cabinet Colleague, the 
Hon. Paul Martin, as guest speaker at your 
Convention. His interest in all things that 
affect the workers of Canada is well-known 
to the wide constituency represented at your 
gathering. 

I wish your Congress and your Conven- 
tion every success and I am sure that your 
discussions will be fruitful and constructive. 

Again expressing my regrets for not being 
able to be with you, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Mitton F. Greae. 
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Ousting of Red Union 


The final ousting of the Fur and Leather 
Workers’ Union marked the last of the 
Communist-led units to follow the out- 
trail since the Congress commenced its 
drive three years ago to rid itself of “Red” 
camp followers. 

At previous conventions the 25,000- 
member United Electrical Workers and the 
20,000-member United Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers had been expelled for 
the Communist-line policies of their leaders. 
Only remaining group thus tinged was the 
5,000-member Fur and Leather Workers. 
They had been expelled by the executive 
in the previous -April by power vested in 
it by a constitutional amendment adopted 
at the 1950 Winnipeg convention for 
“following the principles and policies of 
Communism”. 

The expelled union had the right of 
appeal as the first order of business at the 
Vancouver convention. Under the consti- 
tution, the appellants had 40 minutes to 
state their case and the Congress’ executive 
similar time in rebuttal prior to the con- 
vention vote. 


About 30 leftists, mostly from the 
United Auto Workers union from Windsor 
and other cities in the East, attempted to 
stage a demonstration prior to the hearing 
of an appeal by Robert Haddow, Canadian 
director of the union. 


This group demanded a chance to debate 
the issue from the floor after the appeal 
had been heard and replied to. President 
Mosher ruled their persistent demands out 
of order. 


“What kind of democracy is_ this,” 
shouted one of the “comrades”’. 
“Not: the Stalia kind” ‘reverted “Mr. 


Mosher amid a roar of applause, punctu- 
ated with boos. 

The president also threatened to post 
guards at the microphones and to eject 


persistent hecklers. The outburst then 
subsided. 
The appeal was carried by Robert 


Haddow of Montreal, Canadian director 
of the Fur Workers, who accused the CCL 
leadership of “Red-baiting” and “union 
splitting.” 

Pat Conroy, national secretary-treasurer 
of the CCL, in turn charged the fur union 
leaders with following the straight Com- 
munist line. 

Despite a demonstration from the left- 
wing faction, the Communists were able 
to muster only about 30 votes against an 
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almost solid convention of 600 voting 
delegates determined to clean out this 
last out-post of Red unionists. 

This left only a small heckling group of 
about a dozen party liners from the United 
Automobile Workers from Windsor, re- 
ported to have slipped into the anti- 
Communist UAW 100-member delegation 
as a result of a local internal squabble. 
Throughout the convention, this group 
pounced on every opportunity to intrude 
and one of their number was ejected. 


The Conroy Resignation 


The other episode that caused a furore 
on the floor of the convention occurred 
in its last hours. This was the resignation 
of Mr. Pat Conroy, Congress’ secretary- 
treasurer. 

(In an official publication such as the 
Lasour GAZETTE, whose function is the 
objective recording of facts, there can be 
no speculation upon factors which may, or 
may not, enter into the internal organiza- 
tional differences of a labour body. That 
such differences do occur, and are openly 
debated, 1s a part of the tradition of the 
democratic development of our concept 
of government. Accordingly, this report 
records only the fact of the sudden resig- 
nation tendered by Mr. Conroy to the 
assembled delegates.) 





Pat Conroy 


Surprise Resignation 


Mr. Conroy, secretary-treasurer of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, resigned 
following an executive difference over 
support, or non-support, of one candidate, 
Sam Baron, vice-president of the Textile 
Workers’ Union of America, for election to 
the Executive Committee. 

Following Mr. Baron’s defeat in the elec- 
tion and Mr. Conroy’s immediate resigna- 
tion, the delegates united in a _ vocal 
demand for Mr. Conroy’s re-consideration 
and return. President Mosher then imme- 
diately appointed a committee to inter- 
view Mr. Conroy. 

With the committee’s announcement of 
its failure to alter Mr. Conroy’s decision, 
the convention (having run its customary 
five-day course), decided to adjourn, “with 
all unfinished business including the resig- 
nation of Brother Conroy left to the 
incoming executive”. 

In view of the importance of the matter, 


the text of President Mosher’s official 
statement a few days later is carried 


herewith. 


President Mosher’s Statement 


Mr. A. Re Mosher, President of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, on October 1 
issued the following statement :— 

“The differences of opinion which were 
evident at the recent convention of the 
Congress at Vancouver, and which led to 
the resignation of Secretary-Treasurer Pat 


Conroy have been greatly exaggerated, 
apparently in an effort to weaken the 
Congress. I should like to state in the 


most positive manner that the structure of 
the Congress has not been weakened in 
any way by these differences of opinion, 
and that fact itself indicates the democratic 
nature of our organization. 

“The Canadian Congress of Labour, 
representing 350,000 workers, has become 
firmly established as a strong and respon- 
sible Canadian institution. The feeling of 
regret of the membership at the resigna- 
tion of Secretary-Treasurer Conroy was 
made abundantly clear by delegates to 
the Vancouver convention. We are still 
hopeful that Mr. Conroy will reconsider 
his resignation, but in any event there is 
not the slightest doubt that the Congress 
will continue to make progress and _ to 
function in the service of Canadian labour. 
Plans for future expansion of the Congress 
will be included in the agenda of the 
Executive meetings to be held in Ottawa 
on October 29 and 30.” 
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Presidential Address 


Kmployers who give aid to Communist 
unions by signing cheap contracts with 
them came under sharp criticism from 
A. R. Mosher, President of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour in his opening address. 

“It is especially regrettable that cer- 
tain employers are so short-sighted as to 
be willing to make agreements. with 
Communist-dominated unions, simply 
because in many cases they can make a 
better bargain with a union which is on 
the defensive and trying at all costs to 
maintain its existence,” Mr. Mosher said. 

“Without the collaboration of such 
employers, Communist-dominated unions 
would have a much harder struggle to 
survive, but there can be no question as 
to the outcome. Communism will inevit- 
ably be undermined as far as the labour 


movement in Canada is concerned. It is 
becoming more and more difficult for 
Communist groups to obtain adherents, 


because Communism has been so clearly 
exposed as a conspiracy of disloyal 
citizens acting in the interests of a 
foreign power.” 

Turning to another phase of the battle 
against Communism, Mr. Mosher empha- 
sized the importance of aid to the people 
of countries less fortunate than Canada. 
The Canadian Congress of Labour was, 
he said, working closely in this regard with 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, particularly in establishing 
an organizational and leadership training 
program in South-East Asia. 


The federal Government was charged 
with disregarding the interests of the 
Canadian people in the “indecent haste” 
with which it had abandoned price 
control, resulting in “the present out- 
rageously high price level, with no assur- 
ance that it will not climb still higher.” 


In dealing with price controls, Mr. 
Mosher said if a political party responsive 
to the wishes of labour had been in 
power, the present serious situation would 
not have been created. Several times 
throughout his address he emphasized the 
necessity for labour taking political as well 
as economic action. He also stressed the 
importance of unions continuing to extend 
their organizations, giving protection to 
workers presently unorganized. 


Political Action 


Dealing with other domestic affairs Mr. 
Mosher said :— 

“During the past summer the cost of 
living reached a higher level than ever 
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H. A. Chappell, who has been appointed acting secretary-treasurer since the resignation 


of Pat Conroy, addressing the convention. 


before in Canada, offsetting wage in- 
creases which had been obtained only with 
enormous effort, and, in many cases, costly 
strikes. It should be unnecessary to point 
out ythat, -1) what. they) obtain | from 
employers is nullified by the unwillingness 
of their governments to provide protection 
of their interests, the workers have no 
alternative but to elect their own repre- 
sentatives to Parliament and legislatures, 
and thus obtain direct representation of 
their interests.” 


The CCL President said that labour’s 
concern about high prices had resulted in 
a united effort by the central labour bodies 
of the country and the establishment of a 
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President A. R. Mosher is seen at right. 


joint consultative committee. He hoped for 


continued co-operation between these 
groups. 
A considerable part of Mr. Mosher’s 


address was devoted to legislative matters. 
He renewed labour’s demands for a national 
labour code, particularly covering such 
industries as steel and packinghouses. He 
objected to the unnecessary use of interim 
injunctions in labour disputes and discussed 
implications of the recent decision of Hon. 
Justice Gale in the Ontario Supreme Court 
throwing the courts open to prolonged 
appeals against decisions of the labour 


board. 


On the defence program he had this to 
say :— 

“We have offered to co-operate with the 
federal Government in its defence projects, 
and are prepared to do everything we can 
in the interests of our members and the 
Canadian people to meet aggression and to 
protect the principles in which we believe. 
I am convinced that labour, if given 
adequate representation on planning and 
policy-making bodies, could make a valu- 
able contribution toward the defence effort, 
but we shall nevertheless continue to make 
our services available whenever they are 
called upon.” : 

At the same time it was important “that 
our country should not become so depen- 
dent upon war-production that peace will 
come as a calamity instead of a blessing.” 


Labour Unity 


President Mosher departed from his pre- 
pared address to comment on the labour 
unity set-up with the Trades and Labour 
Congress, that body, in a close debate at 
its Halifax convention a few days earlier, 
having indicated a less definite relationship. 

The CCL president, noting that there 
had been “some opposition from the Trades 
and Labour Congress” to continuing in 
support of the Joint Consultation Com- 
mittee, said: “I am not too worried by 
what happened last week in Halifax and I 
am sure that this Congress will work to 
overcome any barriers or hesitancy to con- 
solidate and develop this trend (toward 
Unity) < 

The position of the CCL was reaffirmed 
by adoption of a subsequent resolution. 
This resolution, after stating that “the 
maximum efficiency and fullest effectiveness 
of organized labour in advancing the 
welfare of all Canadian workers can only 
be accomplished by bringing into being one 
unified central body,” declared “that this 
convention instruct the incoming executive 
council to continue its efforts toward full 
unity with all bona fide central labour 
organizations into one body throughout 
Canada” and “to initiate a plan to meet 
with representatives of other central labour 
bodies” for this purpose. 

President Mosher, the only speaker on 
the resolution, received delegates’ acclaim 





1O0thers on the Committee 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour and the Railway  Brotherhoods, 
representing in all approximately 1,000,000 
members. 


include the 
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as he concluded: “For God’s sake let us 
forget some of the things on which we 
differ and concentrate on some of the 
things on which we agree.” 


B.C. Labour Relations Board 


Following the rejection of the Fur and 
Leather Workers’ appeal against its ousting, 
the convention unanimously carried an 
emergency resolution calling upon the 
British Columbia Labour Relations Board 


to restore certification to the Marine 
Workers’ and _ Boilermakers’ Industrial 
Union in certain Vancouver shipyards; 


pledging support in fighting this decision 
as well as urging amendments to the 
British Columbia Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act; and “demanding that. the 
British Columbia Government conduct an 
investigation into the activities of the 
Labour Relations Board.” 

Spear-heading the attack on the pro- 
vincial board, Mr. Conroy charged that it 
was in “tacit collusion with the employers 
and with political parties to break the 
CCL in British Columbia, and in collu- 
sion with a Communist union (the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers’ Union at Trail) 
against a CCL union. 

“While its impact is felt more in British 
Columbia, it is being imitated in other 
provinces so that it has become a national 
issue in trade union terms, and I would 
hike to ask this board if they think they 
are operating in Canada or in Russia.” 


Inflation and Cost of Living 


Three convention debates—those on the 
resolutions on price control, housing and 
credit curbs—all brought demands for 
political action. 


There were eleven resolutions—varying 
in critical intensity—calling upon the 
federal Government to institute price 
controls to curb inflation. These were 
amalgamated into one substitute resolution 
which, after declaring that the cost-of- 
living index had jumped 20 points in the 
past year “depressing the workers’ standard 
of living,” urged the Government to 
“re-impose price controls immediately with 
subsidies on essential goods, a roll-back of 
prices to the lowest possible level and an 
excess profits tax to discourage profiteering 
and black markets”. 

Speaking in support of the resolution, Mr. 
Conroy considered this matter to be the 
No. 1 problem before Canadian labour, 
and declared: “We are now facing a world- 
wide emergency and the same staff of 
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government economists who made price 
controls effective in World War IIL now say 
we are crazy and that they cannot make 
it work again.” 

Advocating political action, he said 
labour leaders cannot be expected to do a 
good job when “workers scab at the ballot 
boxes.” 

An Oshawa delegate, Mr. Fenwick, of 
the United Automobile Workers, stated: 
“The Government has come up with a 
formula—‘work harder and produce more’. 
Hundreds of Oshawa workers have been 
laid off because ‘we have produced so 
efficiently and too much.” 

Delegate Freeman Jenkins, of the United 
Mine Workers, believed that “the Govern- 
ment’s refusal of price controls has given 
aid and comfort to the Communists.” 

Delegate George Burt, Canadian director 
of the United Automobile Workers of 
America, asserted that the ‘Government 
won't listeri to the pleas of organized labour. 
It is useless for us to make representations 
on your behalf unless we have people in 
Ottawa who will listen to us”. 

Other speakers pointed up the call to 
support the CCL’s Political Action Com- 
mittee, the body set up by the Congress 
to further the Canadian Commonwealth 
Federation Party.? 


Resolution on Wage Drive 


In a resolution substituting for seven 
others, the National Wage Co-ordinating 
Committee? of the Congress, urged all 
afhliated unions “to take immediate steps, 
consistent with their own needs and 
responsibilities, to secure much needed and 
substantial wage increases.” The preamble 
described such action as a “must” to 
enable workers to offset “unwarranted and 
unnecessary price rises and maintain their 
standard of living.” To further this objec- 
tive, the establishing of regional wage 
committees to work with the National 
Committee was advocated. 

However, the resolutions which the com- 
mittee discarded in recommending its own 
substitute pin-pointed the issue more 
sharply. These called for: a straight 25 
per cent increase; a 25 cent-an-hour in- 


2For several years the CCL has desig- 
nated the CCF as “the political arm of 
Labour.’’ 


8A committee set up about a month 

before the convention to launch a wage 
drive, composed of the heads of major 
CCL unions. 
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crease; a general re-opening of wage 
contracts; and a high level policy of 
strike action to enforce demands. 

Several critics spoke against the adopted 
resolution, claiming it lacked a cut and 
dried wage policy. However, when put to 
the vote, it met negligible opposition. 


Housing 


Dissatisfaction with the housing situation 
across Canada was the key-note of an 
entire session of the Congress. In a strong 
resolution, submitted by the Saskatchewan 
Federation of Labour and selected from 
several others as epitomizing the major 
recommendations, the convention expressed 
“emphatic dissatisfaction with the 
announcement of the federal Government 
that Dominion-Provincial-Municipal home- 
building schemes are to be indefinitely 
postponed due to the military preparedness 
program, inasmuch as social unrest due to 
poor housing accommodation is creating 
many more problems than the relatively 
small amounts of basic materials saved for 
armaments can justify. 

The Government of Canada was then 
urged “to earnestly tackle the question of 
new and needed homes for hundreds and 
thousands of Canadians, in citizens’ organ- 
izations in this country.” 

Delegate Elroy Robson, of Ottawa, Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
termed housing “a national calamity”. 

Again delegate George Burt regarded the 
only solution to this problem as_ being 
for Canadian labour to concentrate its 
strength behind the CCF. 

“That’s the trouble,’ he emphasized. 
“We split our votes among Tories, Liberals, 
CCF and LPP. Our Government has 
proved to.us it is not prepared to carry 
out even part of what labour wants,’ he 
continued. 

“While Ottawa brags about what it has 
done in the field of housing, the fact is it 
has not built a single house. The housing 
problem is a national scandal and disgrace 
just the same as price controls.” 


The housing debate provided another 
flare-up between left and right wing 
delegates. 


Delegate W. Stewart, a Vancouver ship- 
yard worker, seized on the housing issue 
to decry the defence program. 

“You cannot have an armament and a 
social program at the same time,” he 
shouted. 

Delegate Richard Henham, a railway 
worker of Motsqui, B.C., promptly called 
him for following the Communist party 
line. 


Emergency Resolution on Lay-Offs 


Concentrating attention on lay-offs, and 
on what was termed “the prevalence of 
mass unemployment in Windsor and other 
Canadian centres’, the executive council 
submitted an emergency resolution which 
urged that the federal and provincial Gov- 
ernments “institute work projects i1mme- 
diately in areas affected by production 
cut-backs” and that the federal Govern- 
ment increase unemployment insurance 
benefits. 


The resolution charged that “the federal 
Government has consistently refused to 
consider proposals advanced by the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour since March of 
this year which would have prevented or 
lessened the effect of impending lay-offs in 
the automotive industry.” 


Before adopting the resolution, the con- 
vention heard delegate George Burt, of 
Windsor, and Canadian head of the United 
Automobile Workers, predict that this 
60,000-member union would be going after 
a guaranteed annual wage in future nego- 
tiations with the automobile companies. 


He considered the solution to periodic 
unemployment is the annual wage guar- 
anteed by the company. However, after 
his speech he told newsmen the UAW 
probably would not launch the move for 
at least several years. 


Constitutional Amendments 


The debate on amendments to the 
constitution was featured by some. sharp 
skirmishing between the vocal group of 
leftists and executive spokesmen. Again 
it resulted in the left-wingers taking 
another decisive defeat. 

The verbal sparring started with the 
first proposed amendment, submitted by 
Local 489 United Automobile Workers of 
Toronto, to give the executive power only 
to “suspend” and not to “expel” Com- 
munist-dominated unions. 


This power of expulsion was written into 
the constitution only last year and was 
invoked last April when the executive 
expelled the International Union of Fur 
and Leather Workers. 


Left-wing supporters of the amendment 
demanded the denuding of such executive 
power but its protagonists, notably exec- 
utive member Sam Baron, demanded its 
retention aS a weapon against any out- 
cropping of Communism within the Con- 
gress. “Communist-dominated unions”, he 
declared, “have no place in the free trade 
union movement.” 


After rejecting this-move, the convention 
turned thumbs down on another amend- 
ment that would have removed from the 
constitution entirely the section conferring 
executive authority to expel. ‘That pro- 
posal originated with Division No. 67, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees, Winnipeg. 

An amendment proposed by President 
A. R- Mosher that “no local may call a 
strike without prior authority from the 
president or secretary-treasurer of the 
Congress, was coldly received by the dele- 
gates and rejected. 

President Mosher explained it was not a 
dictatorial move but only designed to aid 
CCL unions in a dead-lock dispute. 

Other adopted amendments provided for 
four vice-presidents instead of three, and 
eight executive committee members instead 
of nine. 


Credit Curbs 


Government credit curbs came under the 
fire of the convention in three resolutions 
merged into a substitute resolution brought 
in by the Resolutions Committee. 


It asserted that the credit restrictions 
imposed on consumer purchases by the 
Government “has resulted in the automo- 
bile plants, the needle trades, furniture and 
other industries becoming involved in mass 
lay-offs, and long periods of unemployment 
and short-time work.” 


It requested the Government “to relax, 
to a great extent, the strictness of its 
credit regulations so as to halt the marked 
trend toward mass unemployment.” 


A Windsor delegate from the United 
Automobile Workers found the resolution 
too anaemic. “Our people are laid off 
because they cannot buy the products they 
produce,” he asserted. ' 


George Burt, the 
chief of this union, agreed that the 
restrictions were affecting the workers’ 
purchasing power. “In their mad scramble 
for unusual profits these companies have 
over-produced,” he declared, and suggested 
that the credit barriers had been used to 
some extent by automobile companies as 
a bargaining weapon against the unions. 


Delegate Canadian 


Communist Uproar On Aid For Asia 


When Paul Finet, general secretary of 
the Belgian General Federation of Labour 
and past president of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
addressed the convention in a passionate 
appeal for support to the South-East Asia 
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Secretary-treasurer Pat Conroy (right) welcomes Paul Finet, former ICFTU president. 


project of the . international body to 
develop free trade unionism and keep 
Communism from exploiting the workers, 
he touched off a floor brawl that displayed 
all the techniques of Communist disruptive 
tactics. 

Speaking with power and purpose, Mr. 
Finet sounded this call: “In order to 
preserve peace, we must first of all strive 
to rob Communist totalitarianism of its 
best trump card—the misery, poverty and 
complete destitution in which millions of 
men, women and children live, sometimes 
throughout whole continents, and which 
truly constitute an insult to human dignity. 
I am thinking particularly of Asia, that 
immense population reservoir, where the 
Kremlin is hoping to find the best con- 
ditions for the expansion of its ideology, 
and the consequent triumph of Soviet 
imperialism.” 


That brought an unruly band of hecklers 
to their feet, shouting. 


Mr. Finet had no sooner finished to a 
standing ovation, when up jumped dele- 


gate Lyle JDotsert, styled as the ”Boy 
Communist” from Windsor. Getting the 
microphone, he launched into a_ bitter 
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denunciation about “Wall Street democ- 
racy”, as he pictured the peoples of Asia 
being exploited by imperialism and not by 
Communism. 

Then his colleague, James Speal, entered 
the fray in a heckling demonstration 
against his own Local president, delegate 
Jack Taylor, who had taken on _ his 
mavericks and had declared emphatically 
to. the convention “not to think of these 
men as being truly representatives of the 
auto industry of Windsor or elsewhere in 
Canada.” 

Speal became abusive and defied the 
chair. Then President Mosher called upon 
the sergeant-at-arms—“to take this man 
out.” He did: 

With order restored, delegate Taylor con- 
cluded: “It is regrettable that. these men 
were sent here at the expense of our union 
because they are Communists intent on 
disrupting this convention. Their presence 
here is due entirely to the lack of legis- 
lation at Ottawa which brought about mass 
lay-offs in the auto industry. It is this 
lack of corrective legislation that breeds 
Communism. We see the results of it 
here.” 


Another delegate who won the approval 
of the convention was Ranjit Singh, of the 
International Woodworkers. The grave 
Sikh delegate, speaking directly at the 
turbulent group, said: “The Communists 
are trying to overthrow every government 
in the world by the same methods as they 
are trying to do in this convention now.” 


The vote of support to the South-East 
Asia fund carried with applause. 


Address of the Hon. Paul Martin 


The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare was guest speaker at the annual 
dinner. 

Mr. Martin’s address to the delegates, in 
essence, was 2a compact summary of 
Canada’s social security aids, which he 
described as bringing Canadians closer to 
“mankind’s age-old dream of a decent life 
than any other people in any other 
country.” 

The existence of a social security pro- 
gram and welfare legislation in Canada 
today, he said, is largely due to the efforts 
of organized labour. “Labour has long been 
interested in progressive programs. No 
group in Canada has more consistently 
encouraged social reform.” 

As an indication of what the federal 
Government has done in the field of 
social security, Mr. Martin enumerated the 
following: old age and blind pensions, 
unemployment insurance; National 
Employment Service; National Housing 
Act; family allowances; veterans charter; 
national health program; and the plan for 
old age security. 

Nearly 2,000,000 Canadian families, Mr. 
Martin said in a brief reference to some 
of the measures, receive a monthly allow- 
ance out of the federal treasury to assist 
in the maintenance and training of their 
children. Nearly $900,000 is spent each day 
for this purpose on behalf of 4,400,000 
children. 


Health Project 


As part of the national health program, 
much has been done, the minister said, in 
the way of studying and correcting condi- 
tions injurious to the health of the indus- 
trial worker. Approval, he said, had just 
been given to the setting-up of a two- 
year health project for 50 small industries 
in Ontario, “to demonstrate to manage- 
ment, organized labour and the community 
the importance of proper health care for 
industrial workers”. 


Old Age Security Program 


Canada’s most recent social achievement, 
the old age security program, 1s made up 
of two parts, he explained—the Old Age 
Assistance Act, under which the provinces, 
working with the federal Government, can 
provide help for those aged 65 to 69 years 
needing it, and the Old Age Security Act 
which, commencing January 1 next, will 
provide a pension of $40 a month for hfe 
to Canadians 70 years of age and over, 
without means test. 

‘One of the most important aspects of 
the new security program, the munister 
declared, “is the encouragement it will 
give to industry and labour to co-operate 
in the development of more adequate 
retirement pension plans, which now cover 
more than 1,000,000 Canadian employees. 


“My colleague, the Minister of Labour, 
advises me that the Government Annuities 
Branch, which in April of this year had 
900 group pension plans in effect covering 
128,000 employees, is preparing legislation 
for a special scheme for employers and 
employees to provide for the double-level 
retirement plan outlined. Similar offers 
are being prepared for individuals.” 


Canada’s Answer to Communism 


“What we are doing in Canada, within 
the limits of our resources, to care for 
social need is one of the surest ways I 
know to avoid the curse of Communism,” 
Mr. Martin stated. “Communism can 
happen to any country that neglects social 
need—or that neglects its defences against 
aggression. In democratic countries like 
Canada, where the people control their own 
affairs, their insistence on correcting evident 
injustices in our society has logically led 
to reform measures like that for old age 
security.” 


On Unemployment Insurance 


Covering a wide range of recommenda- 
tions were 22 resolutions dealing with 
unemployment insurance. These were 
referred to the Unemployment Insurance 
Committee of the Congress. The report of 
this committee, presented by George Burt, 
contained such a comprehensive analysis, 
together with recommendations, that it is 
herewith given in full:— 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 


During the 10 years in which the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act has been in exist- 
ence, Canada has enjoyed, almost without 
exception, high or full employment. Yet 
these same 10 years have proved beyond a 
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doubt the-need for such an Act. Even in 
times when jobs are more plentiful than 
workers, there are always some workers 
looking for work, and the dual function of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act—to main- 
tain an employment service and to provide 
benefits—forms an important social security 
measure. During 1950, for example, more 
than one million claims for benefit were 
filed. The Unemployment Insurance Act 
remains the major piece of social security 
legislation in Canada of particular concern 
to workers as such. It is also the only 
piece of legislation which gives organized 
labour the kind of representation it seeks. 


Since July 1, 1941, when the Act first 
took effect, Parliament has seen fit to amend 
it several times. A large number of regu- 
lations have been passed and the Umpire 
has made many important decisions which 
are as important as the terms of the Act 
themselves. The Act has been extended in 
several respects, but the fact is that there 
remain provisions in it which are still 
objectionable to organized labour and others 
which are inadequate. In the opinion of 
your Committee the Congress should seek 


changes in the Act on the _ following 
matters:— 
(1) Statutory Condition (Section 28).— 


This section of the Act which was amended 
in February, 1950, has placed obstacles in 
the way of unemployed workers which did 
not exist before. It requires proof of 
recency of attachment to the labour market 
by insisting on a certain number of the 
basic 180 contributions within a year or six 
months of the establishment of the benefit 
year. Your Committee believes that this 
requirement is unwarranted, and unjustifi- 
able. We recommend that the Congress seek 
to have this section suitably amended. 


(2) Rates of Benefit (Section 31)—There 
can no longer be any doubt as to the 
inadequacy of benefit rates. These rates are 
completely out of line with present living 
costs. Moreover, since a growing number 
of workers find themselves in the highest 
unemployment insurance class, the propor- 
tion of benefit to previous earnings is 
becoming constantly smaller. We _ believe 
that the benefit rates should be increased 
forthwith and we are further of the opinion 
that this might be possible, in view of the 
present size of the unemployment insurance 
fund, without any increase in contributions. 
We strongly urge the Congress to make 


representations to the Government in this 
regard. 
(3) The Waiting Period and Non-com- 


pensable Days (Section 35)—This section of 
the Act as it now reads purports to require 
a waiting period of eight days. But the 
actual effect of the section is to provide 
the same nine-day waiting period which 
existed before the section was amended in 
1950. The Congress has strongly objected 
to this amendment and believes that a fresh 
amendment should be enacted in order to 
remove the anomaly. But the position of 
the Congress should be and has been much 
more basic. We believe the Congress should 
continue its strong opposition to the present 
waiting period and should request its imme- 
diate reduction by at least three days and 
its ultimate elimination. We believe, 
furthermore, that the Congress should con- 
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tinue its efforts to obtain the complete 
elimination of non-compensable days since 
they are not merely an administrative 
nuisance but act against the very workers 
who need unemployment insurance benefits 
most: those workers whose work is irregular. 


(4) Married Women (Section 38) (1) (d). 
—The Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
following the enactment of this section of . 
the Act, introduced regulations discriminat- 
ing against married women as _ such by 
imposing special conditions over and above 
all the other conditions required under the 
Act, before they can qualify for benefit. 
Your Committee is proud of the fact that 
the Congress, together with other labour 
organizations, made very strong representa- 
tions to the Government, to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission and to _ the 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory | Com- 
mittee in this regard. The Congress can 
justly claim some credit for the fact that 
the regulations were recently amended so as 
to modify slightly the restrictions imposed. 
However, we believe that the section of the 
Act and the regulations are discriminatory, 
restrictive and inconsistent with the general 
purpose of the Act. We urge the Congress 
to continue its opposition to the section of 
the Act and to seek its deletion. 


(5) Supplementary Benefits (Sections 874 
to 87F').—The introduction of supplementary 
benefit payments undoubtedly serves a very 
useful purpose and is a step in the right 
direction. It has strengthened the Act as 
a protective device for workers who are 
involuntarily unemployed. On the _ other 
hand, we believe that the value of the 
supplementary benefits is limited by the 
fact that the availability of benefits is con- 
fined to only the first three months of the 
year. We believe that supplementary bene- 
fits should be available all year round. We 
also feel that the rate of benefit, at 80 per 
cent of the normal benefit rates, is too 
low for reasons we have given above. We 
believe therefore that the Congress should 


seek to have the Act amended so_ that 
supplementary benefits become available 
throughout the year and at the regular 


benefit rates. We are also of the opinion 
that supplementary benefits should be paid 
for out of the general revenues of the 
Government and should not come out of 
the unemployment insurance fund. The 
rates of contribution should thus be 
reduced by one cent per day or this one 
cent per dav should be used towards making 
larger benefit payments available. 


(6) Haecented Employments (First Schedule 
Part IIT).—During the last 10 years various 
amendments to the Act have brought in- 





creasing numbers of workers under its 
protection. This is all to the good. The 
fact remains, however, that hundreds of 


thousands of workers are still excepted 
from the Act. We have in mind workers 
engaged in agriculture, domestic service, 
forestry, teaching, hospitals and charitable 
institutions and other employments. With 
regard to workers employed by non-profit- 
making hospitals and charitable institutions, 
the Congress and other labour organizations 
have repeatedly made efforts to obtain 
coverage for these employees but without 
success. Whatever reasons may exist for 
the continued exclusion of other categories 


of workers, there is no reason known to 
this Committee why this group should be 
excluded other than the short-sighted selfish- 
ness and narrow-mindedness of the employers 
and their success as a pressure group. Your 
Committee cannot condone the attitude of 
the Government in failing to resist this 
pressure. Representations must be con- 
tinued to be made and we_ strongly 
recommend accordingly. 


(7) The Five-day Week.—Special regula- 
tions exist to deal with absences during a 
five-day work-week. Under these regula- 
tions a worker who is absent for a single 
day is penalized to the extent of two days 
by having only four contributions recorded 
in his unemployment insurance book. If, 
for example, a holiday occurs during a work 
week in which a worker is absent for a 
day, he stands to lose three contributions. 
Your Committee can see no reason why the 
contribution for the sixth day should be 
entered into the unemployment insurance 
book when a worker is present throughout 
the whole five-day week but should be 
taken from him if he misses a day’s work 
during the week. The regulation is incon- 
sistent with the provisions of the Act and 
we recommend that the Congress seek to 
have it suitably amended. 


(8) The Period of Disqualification—The 
Committee wishes again to state its objec- 
tion to the policy of unemployment insur- 
ance officers in imposing the maximum 
disqualification of six weeks without regard 
to the nature of the action for which 
disqualification has been imposed.  Insur- 
ance officers are simply taking the easiest 
way out and as a result many claimants 
for benefit are being unnecessarily penalized. 
Your Committee recommends that the Con- 
egress continue to register its objections with 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
against this practice. 


(9) Sickness Disability Insurance —Several 
states in the United: States now provide for 
insurance against loss of income through 
sickness, and a number of other states are 
contemplating the enactment of such legis- 
lation. In Great Britain this forms part 
of the overall social security program. Your 
Committee believes that a scheme of. sick- 
ness disability insurance could easily be set 
up to tie in with the present Unemployment 
Insurance Act. We believe that such a 
scheme is both practical and necessary since 
loss of income through illness is a serious 
factor inthe worker’s life. Your Com- 
mittee therefore recommends that the Con- 
egress seek to have this type of legislation 
enacted by Parliament at the earliest 
opportunity. 


(10) Unpaid Vacations —Under the present 
Act, workers who are employed in a plant 
that has a general shut-down for vacation 
purposes may suffer what is in effect a 
lay-off if they have insufficient seniority to 
entitle them to vacation pay. The Congress 
has consistently taken the position that an 
unpaid vacation is not a vacation at all, but 
simply a form of involuntary unemployment. 
We believe that workers who find them- 
selves in this position should, other require- 
ments of the act being met, be entitled 
to unemployment insurance benefits for any 
days during the vacation shut-down during 
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which they are not in receipt of pay and 
recommend that the Congress seek an amend- 
ment to this section to that effect. 


(11), Casual Days of Sickness—In order 
to obtain entitlement to benefit, the unem- 
ployed worker must, be “capable of and 
available for work”. This means that during 
the benefit year the claimant is subject to 
loss of benefit on any day on which he is ill, 
that is, not capable nor available. We 
believe that the act as it is at present being 
administered, militates against the honest 
claimant who reports such days of illness 
during his benefit year. We believe that 
it would be equitable to recognize a certain 
number of days of illness in each year, for 
which benefit would be payable, notwith- 
standing this section of the Act. We there- 
fore, recommend that the Congress seek 
either an amendment to the Act or a regu- 
lation whereby an unemployed worker who 
has established a benefit year would be 
allowed up to 18 days of illness during each 
year. 


(12) Leave of Absence for Members of 
Courts of Referees (Resolution No. 75).— 
We agree with the Thunder Bay District 
Labour Council that an employee of a 
Court of Referees should encounter no 
difficulty in seeking to perform his duties 
as a.member of a Court. We, therefore, 
recommend concurrence in this resolution 
and urge the Congress to make representa- 
tion in this regard. 


(13) Preservation of Union Rights (Sec- 
tion 40 (2) (a) & 43)—The Act as at 
present constituted affords protection to the 
union member against being required to 
seab or to accept employment which would 
endanger his union status. The Act, how- 
ever, does not protect the worker who may 
lose his job by virtue of his refusal to cross 
a picket line, for example, or to handle “hot 
goods’. We believe that protection should 
be afforded to the workers on the job in 
such circumstances and that loss of employ- 
ment for such reasons should not be subject 
to disqualification. We believe the Congress 
should seek an amendment to that effect and 
recommend accordingly.* 


(14) Decisions of the Umpire—The Con- 
cress has no complaint to make about the 
present Umpire. He has been eminently fair 
in his hearings. On the other hand, unions 
and claimants which have submitted appeals 
to him have had to wait a considerable 
length of time for a decision. We recom- 
mend, therefore, that the Congress respect- 
fully draw this observation to the Umpire’s 
attention with a view to more expeditious 
treatment of appeal cases. 


(15) Resolutions 73 & 80.—These resolu- 
tions deal with changes in the Act which 
are complex and require far more careful 
consideration than your Committee is able 
to give at this time. We, therefore, recom- 


*In thus advocating payment of insur- 
ance to workers who find themselves 
unemployed because of their refusal to 
cross a picket line, the Canadian Congress 
of Labour differed from the Trades and 
Labour Congress, which rejected a similar 
resolution at its 1951 convention in Halifax. 
The TLC considered that payment of 
unemployment insurance under such con- 
ditions could drain the fund. 
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mend that these resolutions be referred to 
the standing committee on Unemployment 
Insurance. 


(16) The Unemployment Insurance Fund. 
—At the end of the last fiscal year’ of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
(March 31/51) the unemployment insurance 
fund had a net balance of over $664,000,000. 
This balance has continued to grow and 
there is no reason in the immediate future 
to feel that it will be seriously diminished. 
Your Committee is pleased that the Unem- 
ployment Insurance fund should be in so 
solvent a condition, but it can see no pur- 
pose in the accumulation of funds as an end 
in itself. Your Committee believes that 
the Commission should follow the practice 
of budgeting its unemployment insurance 
needs with a review of such needs at regular 
intervals of, say, 10 years. Such a policy 
would make for a more flexible arrange- 
ment in the administration of the Act, 
especially with regard to contribution rates. 
This policy is supported by eminent authori- 
ties in the field of social insurance and we 
recommend that the Congress promote this 
point of view before the Government. 


Apart from the foregoing recommenda- 
tions, your Committee has some _ general 
observations to make. Your Committee 


believes that unions must pay greater atten- 
tion to the Unemployment Insurance Act 
and to the assistance which they can render 
to unemployed members. Special attention 
should be given to the provisions of the Act, 
to the regulations, and more particularly to 
the decisions rendered by the Umpire in 
cases involving matters of principle. In this 
regard, attention is drawn to a handbook on 
the Act—The UIA-Its Rights and Obligations 
available from the Congress, which 
described the major provisions of the Act 
and how to comply with them. The more 
important Umpire’s decisions are available 
each month in the LAsour GAZETTE and 
should be carefully studied. Your Com- 
mittee believes that a Congress standing 
Committee on Unemployment Insurance 
should meet during the year to keep close 
watch on the Act and its observances so 
that the Congress, its officers and its unions 
may be kept informed of anything which 
may threaten the well-being of Canadian 
wage-earners and the rights of organized 
labour under the Act. Your Committee has 
in mind an objectionable feature of unem- 
ployment insurance legislation such as merit 
rating which in the United States has served 
to deprive many workers of insurance. It 
is only by the most careful scrutiny of the 
Act and prompt representations to the Gov- 
ernment and to the authorities created under 
the Act that attacks on the Act may be 
repelled. 





Canadian Press Resolution 


Backed by several speakers, a resolution 
eritical of the Canadian Press, national 
news-gathering agency, in its relations with 
the American Newspaper Guild was adopted 
by the convention. 


(The guild, recently affiliated to the 
Congress, was certified by the Canada 
Labour Relations Board last year as 


collective bargaining agent for a unit of 
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employees in CP’s editorial department in 
Canada. It has been in negotiations with 
the company ever since, without a con- 
tract having been signed.) 

The resolution said: “Resolved this con-. 
vention make known to the Canadian 
public its alarm at the deterioration in 
national and international news in the 
Canadian newspapers, as a direct result of 
the anti-labour practices of the Canadian 
Press.” 

Speaking critically of the action of the 
Canadian Press were Messrs. Pat Conroy, 
Eamon Park, Steve Ripley (International 
Representative of the Guild) and M. J. 
Fenwick, Oshawa ‘Trades and Labour 
Council. 

Mr. Conroy, in the course of his remarks, 
declared: “When it comes to a semi-public 
organization such as the Canadian Press, 
on which a majority of the papers depend 
for reliable information, and when it 
refuses to apply a proper interpretation 
of freedom of the press, then the cry of 
freedom of the press is sheer hypocrisy. 

“Freedom of the press must not only be 
for editors to write as they please, but 
also that the working newspaperman must 
be as free as the man in overalls to join 
a union and bargain collectively.” 


Labour Code, Certification, Taxation 


There were a number of resolutions 
relating to a national labour code, certifica- 
tion of unions and kindred subjects under 
the heading of “Government Labour 
Policy”. Most of these, as well as others 
on taxation, were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Legislation. 

One of the few resolutions adopted with- 
out discussion was a motion directing 
Congress “to press the federal Government 
for action to have the British North 
America Act amended, so that a National 
Labour Code covering all industries and a 
National Minimum Wage Act may be 
possible.” 

In four separate resolutions the conven- 
tion also urged the Government “to 
recognize the right of Government 
employees to organize and bargain collec- 
tively”; to appoint, on Boards affecting the 
welfare of labour, adequate and approved 
labour representation; and “to remove any 
legal restrictions on the industrial freedom 
of employees of Canadian Arsenals and 
the Dale Estate to join a trade union of 
their own choosing”; and that “certifica- 
tion be granted by Labour Relations 
Boards without delay, when a union can 


show that a majority of employees in the 
bargaining unit have authorized that union 


to act as their collective bargaining 
agency”. 

Taxation 
On taxation, the delegates sought: 


(a) repeal of the increases in sales and 
excise taxes because they “hit directly at 
the working class”; (b) re-imposition of an 
excess profits tax on industry, “such tax 
not to be refundable’; (c) exemptions 
from income tax for married persons earn- 
ing less than $3,000 per year, for single 
persons earning less than $1,500, raising of 
exemptions for children to $500 per year, 
full exemptions for payments to hospital- 
ization funds and for medical care, plus 
exemption for transportation expenses to 
and from work. 

The Legislation Committee, however, 
refused to recommend four resolutions that 
asked for other income tax exemptions. 
The first of these wanted all moneys paid 
for holidays exempted; the second called 
for exemption on unemployment insurance 
deductions; the third asked “to allow the 
Canadian Red Cross to issue to blood 
donors a receipt equivalent to $25 to be 
used as deductions for income tax”; and 
the fourth wanted exempted all payments 
‘made under the British Columbia Hospital 
Insurance Plan. The convention voted 
non-concurrence in all four. 


Old Age Pensions 


Amalgamating five’ resolutions, the 
Committee’s substitute was adopted. It 
requested the following changes in federal 
old age pension legislation: (a) a monthly 
pension of $65 at 65 years of age without 
a means test; (b) an escalator clause “to 
provide additional compensation to pen- 
sioners for rises In living costs”. 


Organization At Eaton’s 


Following an address by Miss E. Tall- 
man, the convention adopted a resolution 
pledging “continued support, moral and 
financial, to Eaton employees until they 
are finally successful in winning their 
bargaining rights” and to “make known 
to the T. Eaton Company that we resent 
their obvious attempts to delay and 
obstruct Local 1000’s certification proceed- 
ings, and urge T. Eaton Company to 
discard this policy and co-operate in a 
speedy settlement of the case”’. 
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Other Resolutions 


National Health Plan 


The convention endorsed a resolution, 
submitted by the British Columbia 
Federation of Labour, seeking federal 
enactment of a national health plan “that 
will provide adequate free medical, surgical, 
dental, optical and hospital -treatment,” 
joint action to be decided at. a Dominion- 
provincial conference. 


Inter-provincial Transportation 


An adopted resolution that escaped 
particular notice from either the delegates 
or the press dealt with inter-provincial 
transportation. It read:— 

Resolved that inter-provincial highway 
revenue passenger and freight traffic be 
controlled by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for Canada in the interests 
of safety, protection of highways, fairer 
competition as between rail and highway 
transport, and in order to protect the 
general public and the workers engaged in 
both forms of transportation. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


The CBC was supported in two adopted 
resolutions. The first heartily commended 
the Corporation for “its high standards of 
quality in the presentation of the ‘Cross- 
section’ documentary broadcasts dealing 
with labour questions”. The second, an 
emergency resolution, was referred for 
action to the incoming executive (which 
passed on it favourably after the con- 
vention). 

Pointing out that the Royal Commis- 
sion for the Advancement of the Arts and 
Sciences had upheld the CBC “against the 
attacks of private broadcasters,’ and 
noting that “private broadcasters have 
renewed their attacks with a campaign of 
innuendo and misrepresentation against the 
Commission’s report,” the resolution re- 
affirmed “unwavering support of the 
national radio system” and called upon the 
Government and the CBC to strengthen it. 

On the larger board, recommended in the 
Massey report, the CCL asked for more 
adequate representation of labour. 


Massey Report 


In two other emergency resolutions sub- 


mitted by the Executive Council (also 
referred to the incoming executive and 
adopted subsequently), the convention 


endorsed the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission for the Advancement of the 
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Arts and Sciences in two respects, viz: 
(1) Congratulating the Government on its 
prompt acceptance of the recommendation 
for Dominion aid to universities, and call- 
ing upon the Government and its various 
agencies “to carry out, at once, the remain- 
ing recommendations (of the Royal 
Commission), particularly those for national 
scholarships and bursaries.” (2) Commend- 
ing the Commission for rebuffing attempts 
to scuttle the National Film Board and 
endorsing its recommendations, to maintain 
and strengthen the Board. 


Committee Reports 
Committee on Education 


The convention Committee on Educa- 
tion, reporting to the convention, lauded 
the educational activities of the Congress 
under the guidance of a standing com- 
mittee of the Congress headed: by Director 
H. Conquergood. It commended the close 
working relationship with the Political 
Action Committee 

It emphasized the importance of pro- 
viding an adequate budget for the educa- 
tional activities of the Congress, and 
recommended concurrence in a resolution 
regarding the desirability of promoting 
educational broadcasts and films “dealing 


with the contribution of labour to the 
national welfare.” 
Cemmittee on Officers’ Report 
The report of this committee dealt 


with the different departments of the Con- 
gress. It drew attention to the report of 
the National Committee for Racial Toler- 
ance and its progress on the legislation 
front, particularly evidenced by the passage 
of the Fair Employment Practices Act in 
Ontario. 


Election of Officers 


In the election of officers, the leftists put 
up “token” candidates for all the chief 
officers. However, these were defeated 
decisively, the results being as follows:— 

President: A. R. Mosher, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Pat Conroy, United 
Mine Workers. (H. A. Chappell is now 
acting secretary-treasurer since the resig- 
nation of Mr. Conroy.) 

Vice-presidents (four): Silby Barrett, 
District 50, United Mine Workers: Alex 
MeAuslane, Oil Workers (since resigned) ; 
George Burt, United Automobile Workers: 
Sol Spivak, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. 
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C. H. Millard 


Did not choose to run 


Executive Committee (eight): Stewart 
Alsbury, International Woodworkers; Fred 
Dowling, Packinghouse Workers; H. A. 
Chappell, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees; Raoul LeClerec, Muni-: 
cipal Employees, Montreal; Freeman 
Jenkins, United Mine Workers; W. 
Mahoney, United Steel Workers; J. E. 
McGuire, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees; and P. Baskin, United 


‘Steel Workers. 


Executive Council Meeting 


Approximately 60 resolutions were left to 
the incoming executive for action. The 
new Executive Council met in Ottawa on 
October 31 and after a two-day session 

issued the following news release :— 


At the conclusion of a two-day session of 
the Council, A. R. Mosher: Cen President, 
issued a statement in which he said the 
harmony prevailing at the Ottawa meetings 
was a complete denial of newspaper reports 
alleging a split within the organization. 


“The fact that, apart from minor differ- 
ences of opinion on some incidental matters, 
there was complete unanimity in the meet- 
ings is a clear indication of the continued 
strength of the Congress,’ Mr. Mosher said. 
“The executive meetings just concluded were 
very largely attended with practically all 
of the major unions in our organization 
represented. At no time in the history of 
the Congress has the executive shown more 
harmony and determination to co-operate in 
‘he interests of the Congress and of the 
Canadian Labour movement.” 


Announcement was made by the executive 
that an agreement has been reached between 
‘the United Steelworkers of America and 
the Congress in relation to unions repre- 
senting shipyard workers in Collingwood, 
Midland and Port Arthur, Ont. These 
workers now belong to local unions which 
are directly chartered by the CCL, and 
application for the jurisdiction had been 
made by the Steel Union. H. A. Chappell, 
CCL acting secretary-treasurer, reported to 
the executive that this application had now 
been withdrawn. 

Supporting a resolution on foreign policy, 
the CCL executive endorsed the policy of 
the United Nations “to fight aggression 
wherever it may arise.” The resolution 
further urged adoption of foreign and trade 
policies which were designed to promote 
the welfare of the peoples of all countries. 
Emphasis was placed on encouraging and 
assisting the improvement of living standards 
and widening of political freedom. 


The other resolutions adopted sought:— 

Outlawing of injunctions in labour disputes. 

Inclusion of non-discrimination clauses on 
religious or racial lines in all government 
contracts. 

A ban on discriminatory clauses in rental 
agreements and restrictive covenants in prop- 
erty deeds. 

Observance of public holidays on Mondays, 
with the exception of Christmas Day, Boxing 
Day, Good Friday, and New Year’s Day. 

Restoration of postal services and re- 
employment of postmen recently laid off. 

Government action to implement assur- 
ance given in the 1950 railway strike that 
there would be no discrimination against 
hotel and waterway. employees in the final 
settlement. 

Adoption of a Disabled Persons Act similar 
to that in effect in Great Britain. 


As this edition goes to press, announcement was made by the Canadian Congress of 


Labour of the appointment of Mr. 
Mr. Pat Conroy. 


Annual Conventions—3 





Donald MacDonald as 


secretary-treasurer to mucceed 


Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour 


On the occasion of the 30th anniversary 
of the founding of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, the 
organization’s leaders decided to draft a 
new statement of principles in the light of 
the social doctrine of the Catholic Church. 
The draft was approved by the 30th annual 
convention of the CCCL, held in Quebec 
from September 15 to 20. It was the major 
decision made by the more than 400 dele- 
gates who attended. 


The new statement of principles will form 
the first article of a new constitution. 


Most important of the other decisions of 
the convention concerned price control, 
housing, the creation of a strike fund and 
the re-election of the entire executive. 


Guest speakers included Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, and His Excel- 
lency Mer. Maurice Roy, Archbishop of 
Quebec. 


Delegates attended from Quebec, 
Brunswick and Ontario. The convention 
met in the CCCL’s new million-dollar 
building, inaugurated earlicr in the month, 


New 


Opening Proceedings 

A welcome to the delegates by Mayor 
Lucien Borne at a reception at the city 
hall marked the opening of the convention. 
After the reception, delegates attended mass 
in the chapel of the Quebec Seminary; the 
mass was said by the Rev. Canon Henri 
Pichette, CCCL General Chaplain. The 
sermon was preached by His Excellency 
Mer. Charles Omer Garant, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Quebec. Mer. Garant empha- 
sized that the episcopate of the province 
of Quebee advocates labour-management 
co-operation, undertaken in a spirit of 
Christian justice and charity, as being con- 
ducive to a greater degree of well-being 
for the people. 


Inaugural Banquet 


“Participation by the workers in the 
management of the concern would con- 
tribute to prosperity, if it were practised 
in accordance with the principles set forth 
in the collective letter of the bishops of 
the province on labour problems,” said His 
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Excellency Mgr. Maurice Roy, Arch- 
bishop of Quebec, at the inaugural banquet. 
Close to 700 persons attended the banquet. 

“Often this subject is not properly under- 
stood, especially by employers,” the Arch- 
bishop continued.* “Our Popes, however, 
have nevertheless given precise definitions 
of the way in which we are to practise this 
co-operation, the absence of which fre- 
quently leads to social conflict.” 


Mer. Roy declared that Catholic trade 
unionism is essentially a human institution. 
By laying the foundations for labour- 
management co-operation, he added, we will 
succeed in solving those new problems 
which arise with changing times. 

“It is important,” he said, “always to 
foster within your syndicates, through the 
Christian spirit which should form the basis 
of your actions under all circumstances, the 
growth of that ever-increasing knowledge of 
economic and social affairs which every 
union leader must possess in our modern 
age.” 

General President Gérard Picard also 
spoke at the banquet, giving a general out- 
line of the convention’s agenda. 

Labour Minister Gregg was represented 
at the banquet by Paul Emile Coté, 
Member of Parliament for Verdun-La Salle 
and Parliamentary Assistant to the Min- 
ister of Labour. Mr. Coté commented on 
the part played by the Catholic syndicates 
in the development of the country and 
on their “valuable” co-operation and 
“judicious” suggestions concerning labour 
legislation in Canada. 

The Hon. H. Delisle, Minister without 
Portfolio in the Quebec Legislature, brought 
the delegates a message from the provincial 
Department of Labour, while Henri 
Beaupré, alderman and Acting Mayor of 
Quebec, presented a message from the city 
of Quebec. 

Joseph Parent, President of the Central 
Council of the Catholic Syndicates of 
Quebec, presided at the banquet. Head 
table guests were Mer. Roy, Mr. Picard, 
Mer. Garant, Mr. Coté, Gérard Tremblay, 
provincial Deputy Minister of Labour, and 
the Hon. Mr. Delisle. 

The official opening of the convention 
took place Sunday evening in the audi- 


* Addressing the annual banquet of the 
Professional Association of Industrialists of 
the Province of Quebec two days later in 
Montreal, His Excellency Mgr. Paul Emile 
Leger, Archbishop of Montreal, denounced 
those manufacturers who, while quoting 
Christian social doctrine as their authority, 
do not hesitate to do all they can to harm 
the workers’ trade-union associations. 
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torium of the CCCL’s new building. Gaston 
Ledoux, CCCL Vice-President, presided at 
the first session. 


President’s Report 


CCCL General President Gérard Picard 
presented his annual report at the conven- 
tion’s opening session. He first referred to 
the 30th anniversary of the founding of 
the CCCL and to the 60th anniversary of 
the encyclical Rerum Novarum. Then he 
turned to’a discussion on the reform of 
enterprise, which he described as “a ques- 
tion which we find in the forefront of 
present-day interest.” 

A labour organization, he said, cannot 
always be acting without a definite plan, 
contenting itself with living on opportunism 
or devising new techniques for the rapid 
solution of problems which are multiplying 
and accumulating and which tend to rele- 
gate the individual to the background. 

It is not enough to agree on the idea, he 
pointed out; the important social signifi- 
cance of this reform must also be realized. 


“Unjust Conclusion” 


The General President of the CCCL said 
that to speak of the reform of enterprise 
is to ask oneself plainly whether there is 
any good reason to want to go beyond 
capitalism and the wage-earning classes. 
More specifically he pointed out that in 
North America, an apparently impregnable 
fortress of capitalism, it is an all the more 
delicate matter to consider the question 
from these two points of view, since there 
is a tendency to classify instinctively among 
the opponents of the established order, 
which is democracy, all who are not satis- 
fied with the present economic system and 
do not let themselves be taken in by the 
fashionable expressions “private enter- 
prise” and “free enterprise’. Too many 
people imagine that to want to get away 
from capitalism is to want to enter the 
path of Socialism or Communism. This is 
an over-simplified conclusion, Mr. Picard 
declared, and an extremely unjust one. 


Mr. Picard stressed the importance of 
understanding clearly that, under the 
capitalist system, one thing, capital, takes 
first place and dominates the individual. 
This, said Mr. Picard, is inadmissible. In 
North America, he pointed out, this funda- 
mental point is generally forgotten when 
the present economic system is under 
discussion, and the discussion is based on 
a conscious or unconscious confusion, the 
words capitalism, democracy, free enter- 
prise and private ownership being taken as 
synonyms. 





The million-dollar headquarters of the CCCL at Quebec, scene of the 1951 convention. 


According to the CCCL General Presi- 
dent, there is a stereotyped speech which 
employers, politicians and the leaders of 
the large American union organizations are 
constantly repeating: “Our Number One 
Enemy is Communism. It is threatening 
our democratic system which is based on 
free enterprise (the word capitalism is being 
used less and less, as if they were ashamed 
of it), and we must leave no. stone 
unturned to defend our way of life. We 
must not forget that labour unions are 
making great progress under the present 
regime. After all, in countries which are 
not democratic, there is no such thing as 
free trade-unionism.” 

It is very clear, however, Mr. Picard 
continued, that the struggle against Com- 
munism can be carried on energetically 
without thinking that the capitalist system 
must be maintained. It is time to put an 
end to the confusion with regard to enter- 
prise. Under a more human system, labour 
unions can continue to make _ progress. 
Furthermore, instead of retaining an almost 
exclusively demanding character imposed 
upon them by the wage-earners, he 
explained, they could prepare to assume 
tasks and to share responsibilities at the 
level of the concern and of the industry, 


as well as at the level of the country’s 
economy and even on an international 
seale. 

In action, Mr. Picard stated, capitalism 
first of all entrenches itself in a joint- 
stock company which we call “company” 
in the United States and Canada. This 
fictitious being becomes the real owner of 
the concern, he added. It is time we 
knew that neither shareholders nor man- 
agers, in this case, have any mnght of 
ownership. “In a limited-hability com- 
pany, the law does not make a distinction 
between the personal property of the 
shareholders and the assets of the company 
alone; it also makes a distinction between 
the company, its managers and its share- 
holders.” 


Under the capitalist system, Mr. Picard 
said, capital assumes a risk and becomes 
one of the agents of production; but should 
we conclude from this that the other agent, 
labour, must remain a stranger to the 
concern and be left indefinitely under the 
domination of capital? ‘Should we also 
conclude, Mr. Picard continued, that 
capital alone has a right to the profits and 
to ownership and management? Capitalist 
mentality in the United States and Canada 
does not easily adapt itself to these ideas, 
said Mr. Picard. 
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President Picard said he was surprised 
that there had been no reaction in labour 
circles in the United States and Canada 
when, in 1945, the President of the 
American Federation of Labour and the 
President of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations signed an agreement with the 
employers, one paragraph of which read as 
follows :— 

. . . the rights of private ownership and 
freedom of action within the framework 
of a capitalist system of private com- 
petition must remain the basis for the 
peaceful and prosperous expansion of the 
nation’s economy. 

“The reform of enterprise,’ Mr. Picard 
added, “can gradually bring about the 
disappearance of capitalism, without, on 
that account, doing away with capital, 
management, ownership or labour.” 

The CCCL President then pointed out 
that capitalism has undergone changes in 
the last few years which may lead to a 
drastic reform of enterprise, and that 
various countries are on the way towards 
joint social management, joint technical 
management and joint economic manage- 
meni 

“In- Canada and in the province of 
Quebec,” he stated, “we are not very far 
advanced in any of these three fields of 
co-administration. The workers are only 
beginning to study these questions and 
the employers are violently opposed. The 
textile strike in 1947, the asbestos strike 
in 1949 and the aluminum strike this year 
have lifted a corner of the veil over the 
employers’ opposition to the reform of 
enterprise in any form.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Picard stated bra oe 
with regard to the structural reform of 
enterprise, the’ 1951 Convention of the 
CCCL must above all point the way, and 
that it is not so much a question of 
offering immediate concrete solutions as of 
setting forth the problem in all its aspects. 

“Here as elsewhere, no doubt, capitalism 
does not exist in a pure state,” he said. 
“It has already undergone changes since 
the workers set up unions and negotiated 
collective agreements; since the co-opera- 
tive movement began to develop in the 
fields of agricultural production, retail 
trade, credit and housing; since certain 
social security measures have been put 
into effect and also since nationalization 
has been carried out in certain cases. 

“The results obtained so far through 
collective agreements may be examined in 
detail, in due course, to see whether they 
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fit in well with the general plan. This 
point is all the more important since the 
reform of enterprise will probably make 
gradual progress in our country through an 
extension of the scope of collective bar- 
gaining. Legislative measures will not 
come until later. 

“All who are interested in social ques- 
tions must first of all make a serious study 
of modern enterprise and take a right view 
of it,” said Mr. Picard. *“They must also 
help to uproot capitalist conceptions from 
people’s minds, to give first place to the 
human being and to create a-social atmos- 
phere favourable to future achievements.” 


Statement of Principles 


At the beginning of his presidential 
report, Mr. Picard had stated that the 
1951 session of the CCCL convention 
would show the degree of maturity reached 
by this Catholic labour movement “with 
regard to the principles which must guide 
it and the attitude to be adopted concern- 
ing the economic and social problems of 
our day.” He pointed out that the 30th 
anniversary of the CCCL offered a splendid 
opportunity for taking one’s bearings. He 
then went on to say that the Draft State- 
ment of Principles of the CCCL will make 
it possible to state definitely the aims of 
the CCCL, which it proposes to attain 
“gradually.” This draft statement was 
studied in plenary session and unanimously 
adopted on second reading, with a few 
changes. 


The statement is a 16-point document 
based on the social doctrine of the Catholic 
Church. It states, among other principles, 
that “the workers should participate in the 
administration and in the profits of the 
concern” and that the management of an 
undertaking “should cease to represent the 
interests of capitalism alone.” 

The statement, which is to become the 
first article of the new CCCL. constitution, 
deals with private ownership, co-operation 
between the agents of production, working 
conditions, social security, the State, 
democracy and the common good. The 
complete text of this document follows:— 


NATURE AND Purpose or THE CCCL 


The Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour is a free and democratic trade- 
union organization. National in character, 
it derives inspiration for its principles and 
its activities from the social doctrine of the 
Church, which it recognizes as being the 
only doctrine capable of ensuring the social 
order. 

Its purpose is to promote the professional, 
economic, social and moral interests of 
Canadian workers. 


It aims at ensuring the individual and 
collective promotion of the workers by 
favouring their physical, intellectual and 
moral development and by creating for all 
conditions such as will enable them to live 
in a human and Christian way. It tries 
to contribute towards the establishment of 
orderly relations between employers and 
employees, in accordance with truth, justice 
and charity; among other immediate objec- 
tives in this domain, it aims at ensuring 
full use of the natural right of association 
and advocates collective agreements, social 
security measures and sound labour legis- 
lation. 


STRUCTURE OF THE CCCL 


No workers’ Syndicate may be admitted 
to membership in the CCCL unless it is first 
of all affiliated with its professional federa- 
tion and with the central Council in its 
district or locality. Affiliation is not com- 
pulsory with any other labour organization 
set up by the affiliated bodies. 

As long as its charter of affiliation is 
maintained, every affiliated body adheres 
to the present statement of principles and 


is bound to observe the rules and regula- 
tions of the CCCL. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE ComMMON Goop 


The economic system now prevailing in 
our country underrates human and spiritual 
values. According to this régime, the search 
for the individual’s interests would auto- 
matically ensure the general good. There 
follows scorn for human dignity and for the 
legitimate aspirations of the human being 
and the general good. 

The accumulation of riches and the con- 
centration of economic power in the hands 
of a few, to the detriment of the common 
good, has been the result of a system which 
has taken profit as its prime motive. 


It is the duty of every citizen to con- 
tribute towards the common good in accor- 
dance with the requirements of social 
justice. On the other hand, society is made 
for the human being. Thus the production 
of material goods must be ordered to the 
satisfaction of legitimate human needs, and 
all material, social and cultural conditions 
must favour the development of the indi- 
vidual worker and his family in security 
and freedom. 

The CCCL believes in the prime dignity 
of the individual and in the fundamental 
equality of all human beings. It does not 
admit of any unjust treatment because of 
language, nationality, race, sex or religion. 


DEMOCRACY 


The CCCL believes in real _ political 
democracy, as this system is the best guar- 
antee of freedom for the people and of their 
participation in civil responsibilities. It is 
of the opinion that our democratic régime 
should not be at the mercy of a _ few 
privileged persons who use this power for 
the protection of their privileges and their 
selfish interests. The CCCL believes that 
real political democracy cannot be conceived 
without democratization of the economic 
system. It is opposed to any form of 
totalitarianism or State control. 


THE STATE 


The State should promote the common 
good, and the CCCL believes that it should, 
through its laws and the sound application 
of the same, safeguard the rights of the 
individual and favour the development of 
intermediate autonomous groups whose active 
contribution is necessary for the mainten- 
ance of social peace. 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The Syndicate is the most effective means 
the workers have of defending and promot- 
ing their professional interests. Therefore 
the natural right of association of all workers 
should be recognized, without distinction, 
and the putting into practice of this right 
should be facilitated, if necessary, by union 
security measures. The professional associa- 
tion is the worker’s normal organization for 
bargaining, representation, participation and 
co-operation at all levels of the concern, of 
the profession and of the country’s economy. 


PrivATE OWNERSHIP 


The exercise of the right of ownership 
should be regulated according to the nature 
of the object concerned, depending on 
whether it is for personal use or for pro- 
duction. 

The ownership of the goods of production, 
more than any other, involves particular 
social charges arising from the nature of 
these goods, from their subordination to the 
common good of society and from _ the 
community nature of the enterprise. 


On the level of the enterprise also, the 
CCCL believes that private ownership should 
remain the general rule. It is careful, how- 
ever, not to identify private ownership with 
capitalism. It repudiates free capitalism as 
well as Marxism in all forms. 

The State should supervise all economic 
activity in order to make sure that the 
general interest shall take precedence over 
individual interests. Some’ enterprises, 
because of their great importance to the 
welfare of the people, or because of their 
tendency to abuses, need to be watched over 
more closely and kept within fair limits by 
appropriate intervention from time to time. 

If leaving the control of certain services 
or means of production in the hands ot 
private interests presents any danger to the 
common good, the community should assume 
this control. The management of these con- 
cerns should be entrusted, as far as possible, 
to autonomous bodies representing all con- 
cerned: consumers, workers, management and 
public authorities. 


Co-OPERATION AMONG THE AGENTS 
oF PRopDUCTION 


Economic life must also be organized in 
such a way as to ensure close co-operation 
between the principal agents of the produc- 
tion and the distribution of goods. This 
co-operation should be established at the 
levels of the concern, of the profession and 
of the economy in general. 

In the concern, the workers should be 
considered as co-operators participating in 
a common task. They must feel that they 
are part of the concern and must participate 
in its management and in its profits. Hence 
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structural reforms gradually lead those con- 
cerned to set up a community of interests 
and of activities. 

With this in view, the management of 
concerns must cease to represent the in- 
terests of capital exclusively. 

The CCCL favours the development of 
joint committees made up of representatives 
of the trade-unionists, of management, of 
the technical’ staff and of the capital which 
ensures the proper running of the concern. 

The workers and the employers, through 
their trade-union organizations, should meet 
again on the level of the profession by 
setting up parity committees for the pur- 
pose of regulating their professional life so 
that it may best serve the interests of its 
members and of society. 

On the provincial or national scale, accord- 
ing to whatever jurisdiction is established, 
the CCCL suggests the creation of appro- 
priate bodies to which the professional 
organizations set up would appoint the 
workers’ and employers’ representatives; the 
role of these bodies would be to co-ordinate 
economic life and to give guidance to it. 

Finally, the CCCL believes that Canada, 
together with the other nations, should carry 
jut an international organization of economy, 
in order to ensure a better distribution of 
wealth and at the same time to guarantee, 
through security and economic stability in 
the world, peace and harmony among nations. 


THE FAMILY 


The family is of such great importance 
that nothing should be left undone to pre- 
serve its integrity, to guarantee its rights 
and to ensure its full development. 

The family came before civil society and 
is its first cell, and it cannot in any way 
sacrifice to. civil society its role, its func- 
tions or its essential prerogatives: the right 
of husband and wife to a normal married 
life; the right of fathers to provide for the 
maintenance of their families; the right of 
mothers to carry. out their task in their 
homes as housewives and as guardians and 
educators of their children; the right of 
parents to bring up their children and to 
ensure them of instruction and education in 
accordance with their beliefs and over which 
they themselves have control; the right to 
a healthy and sufficiently large place to 
live, owned, in so far as possible, by the 
occupants. 


Tue RicuHt To Work 


Society must make sure that everyone who 
is able to work can obtain steady employ- 
ment in conformity with his tastes and his 
ability. 


WorKING CONDITIONS 


Working conditions should be healthy from 
the moral as well as from the physical point 
of view. They should leave the worker 
sufficient leisure time to carry out his 
religious duties, to enjoy his home life, to 
take part in social life, to cultivate his mind 
and to rest. 


REMUNERATION 


Remuneration for work should, in the first 
place, be sufficient to satisfy the normal 
needs of an average family. 

In addition to the nature of the work, 
professional skill, output, the situation of 
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the concern and the requirements of the 
common good should be taken into account. 

The CCCL considers that there should be 
equal remuneration for men and women 
workers for work of equal value. 


SocIAL SECURITY 


Insecurity is one of the characteristics of 
the present condition of workers and their 
families. This insecurity is the result of 
insufficient income, uncertainty of employ- 
ment and a lack of adequate protection 
against the risks inherent in living and in 
working. 

In order to remedy this situation, the 
CCCL believes in the first place in ordering 
the production of material goods to the 
satisfaction of legitimate human needs and 
in promoting social security measures such 
as a policy of full employment and substitute 
and supplementary incomes. These measures 
should respect the rights, the initiative and 
the prerogatives of the individual. 

In the co-operative movement the CCCL 
sees an excellent means of economic and 
social reorganization; it considers the activi- 
ties of this movement a necessary comple- 
ment to trade-union activities in reducing 
the cost of living and in humanizing and 
democratizing the economic system. 


SAVINGS 


The CCCL will contribute towards the 
disappearance of the proletarian class by 
asking that the worker be given an oppor- 
tunity to save and by bringing into play all 
necessary Means. 


It considers the ‘Caisses Populaires” 
(credit unions) and certain other organiza- 
tions as available sources of credit and as _ 
institutions fitted to make use of the 
workers’ money for their own good. Most 
of the large financial institutions at present 
are draining away the greater part of the 
people’s savings and contributing towards the 
maintenance of an economic dictatorship. 


EpucATION AND CULTURE 


The economic conditions under which 
working-class families live are too often an 
obstacle to their technical, economic, social 
and political training and to their participa- 
tion in the cultural lfe of the nation. 
Education at all levels, and culture, should 
be accessible to the workers. 


Cost of Living 


The CCCL convention strongly criticized 
the federal authorities for “not checking 
inflation” and repeated a request, made at 
a previous convention, for arbitration of 
prices. The delegates insisted on a formula 
requiring producers to justify before an 
arbitration court any price increases they 
intended making. According to the pro- 
posed formula, the recommendations of 
such an arbitration court would not be 
binding but would be sufficient to check 
inflation to a considerable extent. 

Mr. Picard pointed out that “the wage 
increases gained by the workers in the past 
few years did not succeed in raising their 


standard of living but merely contributed 
to its maintenance without correcting 
certain abnormal conditions.” 

He drew attention to the fact that infla- 
tion seemed to answer the purpose of the 
Government, “whose revenue and surplus 
are increasing as a result of this infla- 
tion,” and he added that the Government, 
just as certain profiteers, was displaying 
“disastrous selfishness” in this respect. 

The convention then adopted the follow- 
ing resolution — 


THAT THE CCCL CoNvVENTION: 

(a) maintains, as a general rule, its 
favourable attitude towards the arbitration 
of prices, according to the terms of a resolu- 
tion adopted at the 1948 convention; 

(b) in view of the urgency of the situation 
and the sharp price increases, demands the 
immediate establishment of price controls in 
Canada; 

(c) demands that price control agencies 
be established on a tripartite basis: State 
representatives; producers’ representatives 
appointed by the employers’ organizations; 
and trade unions representing consumers and 
appointed by the consumers’ co-operatives 
and associations; 

(d) demands. that such agencies’ be 
empowered to maintain, adjust or reduce 
prices, fixing for this purpose a retroactive 
date which they consider fair; 

(e) demands that prices in force at the 
beginning of January 1951 be considered as 
basic prices; 

(f) decides that messages be addressed to 
the Prime Minister of Canada and to the 
Minister of Labour setting forth the general 
policy of the convention regarding prices; 
and stating that the workers have already 
lost all hope of improving their standard of 
living, many of them no longer being able 
to recover the successive reductions of their 
purchasing power. 


Telegrams echoing this decision of the 
convention were immediately addressed to 
the Prime Minister and to the Minister 
of Labour. The telegrams concluded as 
follows: “The workers urge your Govern- 
ment to safeguard their purchasing power 
which is decreasing every day in an 
alarming way”. 


The Minister of Labour 


The federal Minister of Labour, the Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, was given a_ hearty 
welcome on Tuesday afternoon. He was 
accompanied by his Parliamentary Assis- 
tant, Paul Emile Coté, Member of Parlia- 
ment for Verdun-La Salle. Mr. Picard 
welcomed the Minister and introduced him 
to the meeting. At the beginning and at 
the end of his address, Mr. Gregg spoke in 
French; the members of the convention 
showed their appreciation of this gesture 
by prolonged applause. 


Mr. Gregg read the telegrams which he 
had received that very morning and 
answered it in person, as follows:— 

“Your representations are always closely 
studied and you may be assured that they 
are considered as a guide and a valuable 
help in the administration of the affairs of 
the country. 

“Although it may not always be possible 
for us to act as quickly as you may wish, 
you can be assured that we try to proceed 
as hastily as possible. 

“Were it absolutely sure that price 
controls would immediately check inflation, 
without giving rise to other problems 
equally serious, the Government would 
adopt such a policy at once, for it fully 
realizes the seriousness of the situation. As 
a matter of fact, the Government has 
already done something, having imposed 
restrictions on credit. Furthermore, Parlia- 
ment has conferred extensive powers upon 
the Government, including the authority to 
impose price controls. So far, this 
authority has not been used, but the 
problem is being studied as carefully as 
circumstances require.” 


Mr. Gregg added, however, that before 
a rigid system of price controls is adopted, 
which would restrict the freedom of the 
individual citizen, the matter must be 
thought over carefully. 

The minister reaffirmed the opinion that 
efforts should first be made to increase 
production to meet the needs of consumers. 


Minister’s Congratulations 


Mr. Gregg congratulated the CCCL on 
the organization of the convention and on 
the new building. Referring to the occupa- 
tion of a section of the building by the 
regional offices of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission and the National 
Employment Service for the district of 
Quebec, two organizations coming under his 
jurisdiction, he said: “We _ shall have 
excellent neighbours.” 


The Minister of Labour then reminded 
the meeting that the brief submitted each 
year by the CCCL to the Government 
“contains suggestions of particular interest 
and the views expressed by the Confedera- 
tion have always been studied by the 
federal Government and have even guided 
the policy of the federal Cabinet on 
certain occasions. The resolutions passed 
at your annual conventions have a _ pro- 
found influence on public thinking as well 
as on Government policy,” he added. 


However, Mr. Gregg went on, numerous 
representations are addressed to the Govy- 
ernment by labour bodies and_ other 
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The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, addressing the CCCL annual convention. 


national organizations and it is obvious that 
every one cannot be favourably carried 
out, the Government often being com- 
pelled to abide by a happy medium. 

Referring to the war in Korea, he said 
that the hostilities and the ensuing respon- 
sibilities for Canada have complicated the 
economic situation; but, he added, the 
Government realizes the danger of infla- 
tion brought about by our preparedness 
program and will do its utmost to overcome 
this threat. In the present state of 
emergency confronting our country, the 
Government must give priority to defence 
problems, but once these are solved it will 
immediately consider the serious questions 
mentioned in the telegram sent by the 
CCCL, the minister said. 


Manpower Policy 


“In developing a manpower policy for 
the emergency,” Mr. Gregg continued, “the 
Government was anxious to have the 
advice of men and women representing 
virtually all walks of Canadian life. 
Accordingly, in February of this year, it 
established the National Advisory Council 
on Manpower, which includes representa- 


tives of the-CCCE, 


“By including in the Council’s mem- 
bership four representatives of organized 
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labour, the Government re-afirmed its 
policy of seeking the advice of Labour in 
government bodies which deal with matters 
affecting Labour,” he said. 

“Out of the deliberations of the Council 
have come several important recommenda- 
tions, and these have been acted upon. A 
plan has been inaugurated to step up the 
training of skilled workers for the armed 
forces and for defence production,” the 
minister stated. 

“The advanced planning for a national 
registration 1s going forward rapidly,” Mr. 
Gregg said, “so that one might be com- 
pleted at short notice if the situation should 
demand it. The records of Canadian 
scientists and engineers, which were first 
assembled during World War II, are being 
brought up to date. 

“An interdepartmental committee is 
working out a plan whereby employers 
engaged in essential activities will be given 
preference when the men and women who 
apply for work at the National Employ- 
ment Service are referred to jobs,” the 
minister reported. 


“T can assure you too,” he said, “that in 
other departments of the Government, 
similar efforts are being made to make 
certain that nothing will obstruct the 
fulfilment of Canada’s program of pre- 
paredness. I wish to make one thing 


clear: the Government is giving, and will 
continue to give, top priority to the 
measures necessary for survival. I know 
that you, and the men and women you 
represent, will support that policy. 

“We should not, however, lose sight of 
more lasting goals. As far as conditions 
permit, we must make provision for a better 
life for all Canadians. I need not remind 
vou of the responsibility you carry in this 
regard. You are one of the most influ- 
ential organizations devoted to social 
betterment in this country,” Mr. Gregg 
declared. 


Federal Legislation 


The minister then gave a rapid outline 
of some of the recent developments in 
federal legislation in which trade unions 
are interested. “The government’s plans 
for an expanded social security program 
remain unchanged,” he said. “The pro- 
posals made a year ago by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Old Age Security 
are now becoming a reality. 

“The Old Age Security Act, to be intro- 
duced at the Fall Session of Parliament, 
will provide for the payment of a federal 
pension of $40 a month to all Canadians 
aged 70 and over. ‘The registration of 
these elderly Canadians is now being 
carried out, and it is intended that the 
Act will come into force and pensions begin 
next January. 

The second phase of the scheme has 
already received the approval of Parlia- 
ment. The Old Age Assistance Act, passed 
at the last session, provides for the pay- 
ment of assistance at the rate of $40 a 
month to needy Canadians between the 
ages of 65 and 69. The operation of the 
assistance program is dependent upon the 
passage of legislation in and agreements 
with the Provinces. It will be financed on 
a fifty-fifty basis by the federal and pro- 
vincial governments. 

“When these two measures—The Old 
Age Assistance Act’ and The Old Age 
Security Act—go into effect on January 1, 
we will have one of the best old age 
security programs in the world. 

“The Government has undertaken that a 
Parhamentary Committee will be estab- 
lished at the next regular winter Session 
of Parliament to study plans for national 
health insurance. 


Unemployment Insurance 


“Efforts are constantly being made to 
improve the usefulness of our Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. You will remember 
that extensive amendments were made in 


1950. A system of supplementary benefits 
was provided for, designed to protect 
workers who became unemployed during 
the winter months and who had exhausted 
their right to ordinary benefit. The rates 
of contribution and the maximum weekly 
benefit were revised upward. In 1950 the 
application of the Act was extended to 
cover persons earning as high as $4,800 a 
vear and logging and lumbering workers in 
all parts of Canada. 

“The work of improvement continued 
during this past year. Hearings were held 
to examine the proposal. to bring the 
employees of hospitals and _ charitable 
institutions under the coverage of the 
Act. The regulations concerning seasonal 
workers were amended so as to remove 
certain anomalies. New regulations were 
passed to deal with the vexing problem 
created by some married women who had 
been collecting unemployment insurance 
benefit although not seriously seeking 
employment.” 


Inflation 


Concerning the threat of inflation, the 
minister said :— 

“What are we doing to meet this threat? 
For several months now, the Government 
has been bringing pressure to bear on the 
factors which have been pushing.up the 
cost of living. We have been doing this 
by means of indirect measures designed to 
curb credit and restrain competition for 
scarce goods. There is some encouraging 
evidence that these controls are making 
themselves felt. 

“At the last session of Parliament, the 
Government received powers which in- 
cluded authority to impose direct. controls 
on prices and wages. So far, we have not 
used this authority. 

“So far, we have refrained from tamper- 
ing directly with the prices an employer 
may ask for his products, or the wages an 
employee may through collective bargain- 
ing demand. 

“Tt is still our belief that inflation can 
be stopped without a maze of government 
orders, an army of government officials and 
the resultant imposition of restrictions 
which bind and chafe the individual citizen, 
and thwart the exercise of his democratic 
rights and freedom. 

“These beliefs are based on the assump- 
tion that most Canadians will play their 
full part in the struggle. I believe they 
will do that. 
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Convention conversation between Rey. Father Auréle Ouellet, chaplain of the Quebec 
syndicates (left), General Secretary Jean Marchand (centre), and René Rocque. 


‘Restraint Needed”’ 


“What is needed above all else is indi- 
vidual restraint and greater production. 

“Restraint on the part of the consumers 
when tempted to buy non-essentials regard- 
less of price. Restraint on the part of 
businessmen, so they may be slow in trans- 
lating a market opportunity into an in- 
creased price for their goods. Restraint 
on the part of Labour in its collective 
bargaining proceedings that it may not 
seek and impose all that the traffic will 
bear. 

“In the midst of this restraint there is 
the need for greater efforts for more pro- 
duction on the part of us all. 

“What I am really suggesting is an indi- 
vidual approach to this problem of infla- 
tion; for it is at the level of the individual 
that the seeds of inflation are sown. It is 
perhaps not the easiest approach, for it 
involves some sacrifice; but I think it is 
the best approach. 

“Individual endurance and sacrifice are 
the qualities upon which the greatness of 
this_ country has been built. It is the 
Government’s belief that those qualities will 
adequately cope with the present situation,” 
concluded the minister. 


The Convention’s Answer 


Jean Marchand, General Secretary of the 
CCCL, answered the Minister of Labour 
on behalf of the convention. 

Having thanked him for the honour of 
his visit, Mr. Marchand described the part 
that the CCCL is assuming, on the national 
level, in the economic and social fields. 
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Our organization, he said, with a member- 
ship of almost 100,000 workers, aims at 
promoting greater social justice and at 
securing better living conditions for our 
people. He acknowledged the spirit of 
goodwill which guides the Government at 
Ottawa in its discussions on social legis- 
lation, regretting however that a certain 
section of economy, that of prices, although 
of prime importance to the working people, 
is being overlooked by the Government. 

“This is the reason why, in its telegram 
sent to Ottawa on Monday, the present 
convention of the CCCL again strongly 
insisted on the establishment of price 
controls. The lack of balance between 
prices and wages is evident. Many 
families must find $200 every month when 
they have only $150 to live on,” said Mr. 
Marchand. 

“Their patience and spirit of sacrifice have 
reached a climax,” Mr. Marchand added. 
“We can assure you that we dislike controls 
and that we prize liberty highly. However, 
choosing between price control and the lack 
of balance between purchasing power and 
prices, we prefer the former,’”’ Mr. Marchand 
concluded. 


Secretary’s Report 


In his general survey of the year’s 
activities, Jean Marchand, General Secretary 
of the CCCL, dealt with the rising cost of 
living, the briefs submitted to the federal 
and provincial Governments, the Superior 
Labour Council, the CCCL in the interna- 
tional labour movement, inter-union alli- 
ances and the imprisonment of René 


Rocque of the newspaper Le Travail. He 
announced an increase of some 5,000 in the 
membership of the CCCL since May 31, 
1950. This substantial increase brings the 
total membership to 88,000. 


In his report, Mr. Marchand pointed out 
that the increase in the cost of living over 
the past year has brought “the workers and 
their families face to face with a very 
alarming problem.” He drew attention to 
the united efforts of the Catholic syndicates 
and other labour organizations in Canada. 


“For the first time in the history of the 
Canadian labour movement, the most 
important labour groups acted together. 
Unfortunately, this historic action on their 
part did not have any more effect than 
the pressure which had previously been 
exerted. 


“The recent statement made by the 
Prime Minister (September 5) has killed 
any lingering hope that the Canadian 
Government would possibly change its 
policy. What amount of sacrifices and 
privations will be needed to offset the 
strength of those who are interested in 
seeing disorder~prevail in our economy? 
The CCCL is not optimistic. Meanwhile, 
the purchasing power of the masses is being 
reduced, our dollar is falling in value, 
savings are disappearing, pensions and 
allowances are now worth only half of 
what they were worth in 1939. Taxes are 
rising at an increased rate while the ceiling 
on exemptions is at the same level as it 
was when the cost of living was much lower. 


Rent Control 


“Tt was a pleasant surprise for tenants 
in the province of Quebec to find that their 
Government had taken over rent control, 
which the federal Government was giving 
up. The CCCL has expressed its satis- 
faction at the action of the Government 
in this instance. It must be added that it 
had repeatedly urged that such action be 
taken. The time is not ripe to express an 
opinion as to the efficiency of provincial 
control, but it is not too early to say that 
the duration of such control is by far too 
restricted. Because of a lack of adequate 
publicity, a large number of tenants have 
been deprived of the benefits provided by 
the law. In any case, the CCCL will con- 
tinue to follow closely the application of 
the law in order to protect the workers’ 
against any infringement of their rights.” 

In bringing to a close his report on the 
cost of living, Mr. Marchand denounced “a 
prejudice that is being entertained con- 
cerning labour organization. It is believed 
that wage increases which have’ been 


granted following strike action,” he stated, 
“are the cause of the inflation which is 
driving us to chaos. Let it be enough for 
us to mention the two following facts: first, 
in most cases, wage increases are granted to 
offset rises in the cost of living that have 
already been officially registered, these 
rises being themselves the result of abuses 
made under cover of a rearmament policy 
which completely disregards the interests 
of the people; and second, during the con- 
federal year 1950-51, no strike of any 
importance was called or upheld by an 
affiliated syndicate on questions relating to 
wages.” 

Mr. Marchand then went on to say that 
during the year there were only three 
strikes, which were of secondary importance 
and which involved at the most three 
hundred workers, and that the strike in 
the aluminum industry in Shawinigan Falls 
was not related to a wage problem. 


In connection with the Superior Labour 
Council of the province of Quebec, the 
report asks that representation of other 
labour organizations on this council be not 
granted to the prejudice of the CCCL. 


International Labour Set-up 


The report then turned to the position 
of the Confederation in the international 
labour set up.* 


Mr. Marchand drew attention to the 
established relationship between the CCCL 
and the ICCTU, saying :— 

“For warlike purposes, official propa- 
ganda is trying to convince us that it is 
no longer possible for us to isolate our- 
selves and that we must take part in all 
conflicts, however remote they may be. If 
we follow the same process of thought we 
come to the conclusion that our happiness, 
to a large extent, is.dependent upon that 
of others. We cannot peacefully enjoy 
prosperity if our neighbours are struggling 
against hardships. We cannot think seri- 
ously of security and stability if a large 
part of the world is in a state of anxiety 
and agitation. 


“Whether we like it or not, the lot of 
our workers is tied up with that of the 
workers of other countries. And that is all 
the more true since economic activity on 
the international level is increasing from 
day to day. With the development of 
communications and transport, and the 
great increase in the number of interna- 


* Since October 1947, the CCCL has been 
affiliated to the International Confederation 
of Christian Trade Unions (ICCTU), the head- 
quarters of which are located in Utrecht, 
Holland. 
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tional agencies of all types, nations have 
become truly dependent upon one another, 
and this fact cannot be disregarded. 

“Therefore, a labour organization must 
adapt itself to this new situation which 
exists on the international level. However, 
it must not forget other realties which con- 
tinue to exist and which characterize the 
different groups. That is why the CCCL 
is against a levelling international organiza- 
tion which would completely disregard all 
national, racial and religious differences. 
We must have regard for the integrity of 
national organizations if we do not want to 
fall into an internationalism, both weaken- 
ing and dehumanizing.” 


{nter-union Alliances 


In his report Mr. Marchand specified that 
the CCCL will continue, as long as its 
convention does not decide otherwise, to 
co-operate, with regard for the common 
good, with other free trade unions of the 
eountry, as long and as often as the in- 
terests of the workers require it to do so. 

In connection with this part of the report, 
President Picard criticized the stand taken 
by the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, at its convention in Halifax, in 
withdrawing from the joint committee made 
up of the four largest labour groups in the 
country. 

“Tf the TLC wanted to withdraw from 
the alhance, it could have done so without 
comment,” the CCCL president’ stated. 
“But the TLC chose to say that it was 
withdrawing because other groups had 
derived more benefit from the alliance than 
it had itself. I believe that such a claim 
is not in accordance with the facts and I 
think that those who have benefited by the 
alhance are the workers in general,” added 
Mr. Picard. 

Mr. Marchand then remarked that the 
labour alliance had never been formally 
constituted. It had been established by an 
absolutely informal agreement to the effect 
that, in certain circumstances, the action 
of the labour groups could be co-ordinated, 
with a view to settling certain national 
problems of a more urgent nature. “Refusal 
to co-operate with other labour groups 
reflects a very reactionary state of mind,” 
said Mr. Marchand. 


Le Travail, Newspaper 

The report pointed out the great progress 
made by the newspaper Le Travail, the 
official organ of the syndicates, the circula- 
tion of which has increased during the year 
from 17,000 to 30,000. 

The report recalled the sentence of six 
months’ imprisonment given René Rocque, 
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CCCL organizer, following the asbestos 
strike in the spring of 1949. The report 
noted the steps taken to have the “political 
prisoner” released. It pointed out that the 
International Confederation of Christian 
Trade Unions had interceded with the 
Canadian Government in favour of Mr. 
Rocque, and that the International Labour 
Conference in Geneva, had also intervened 
in this matter. 

“All those requests, all intervention was 
coldly received by a Minister of Justice 
whose only answer was to direct us to the 
Attorney-General of the province,’ Mr. 
Marchand declared. ; 


René Rocgue 


Mr. René Rocque, a CCCL organizer 
who was imprisoned for six months because 
of his activities during the asbestos strike 
in the spring of 1949, and who was released 
from prison during the summer, was 
applauded at length when Mr. Picard asked 
him to address the delegates. 

After promising to bring to light certain 
scandals and to write his memoirs, Mr. 
Rocque said: “Let us march towards the 
ditch that has been dug by the leaders of 
the economic liberalism system, and let us 
build a bridge, a sound one, which will 
allow us to catch up with the other classes 
of society, thus giving the workers a better 
life in a better world.” 


Mor. Pelletier 


His Excellency Mer. Georges Léon 
Pelletier, Bishop of Three Rivers, paid a 
short visit to the delegates, in the course 
of which he expressed “the deep gratitude 
which is due the CCCL for its social work”. 
He added: “Let us continue to be among 
those wonderful revolutionists of the 
Christian fraternity.” 


Political Independence 


A fairly violent debate was brought 
about by a telegram addressed to the 
president of the CCCL by Gabriel Lacasse, 
Secretary of the Resolutions Committee, 
during the recent convention of the Union 
des Electeurs (Social Credit). The leaders 
and the convention of the CCCL reaffirmed 
their independence of political parties. 

The telegram expressed the protests of 
the members of the Social Credit party 
against “strikes which paralyse production 
and punish the consumers” and against 
“efforts to obtain ever-increasing wages 
which cause prices to rise.” 

A few delegates asked that a resolution 
be adopted acknowledging the recommen- 
dations of the telegram. General Secretary 


Marchand said that if some delegates were 
ready to approve the contents of the 
message, they “did not deserve to be 
present at the convention.” 


Following a discussion, the convention, 
with the exception of two delegates, voted 
in favour of a resolution recommending 
that a telegram be sent in answer to that 
received from the Social Credit leaders. 
Main parts of the message were as follows: 

“Your telegram was prompted by in- 
terests not in accordance with those of the 
workers. Even if the workers are accus- 
tomed to being told by profiteers that they 
are the cause of the ills afflicting society, 
they are indignant when they find that 
so-called friends make the same false 
accusations. All people of good faith are 
aware that the inflationary increase in 
prices is due to causes other than increases 
In wages, which increases are granted as a 
belated compensation for the increase in 
the cost of living. Those who are not 
ready to grant this cannot call themselves 
friends of the workers.” 


Strike Fund 


The establishment of a strike fund of 
some $100,000 through a monthly contribu- 
tion of ten cents per member of the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
_was voted during one of the last sessions of 
the convention. The principle of a profes- 
sional defence fund, or strike fund, of a 
million dollars had already been approved 
at an earlier convention. 


Denominational Nature of the CCCL 


The denominational nature of the 
Catholic syndicates was one of the ques- 
tions discussed on the last day of the 
convention. 

This point was brought up by the Ottawa 
Central Council in connection with the 
province of Ontario’s Fair Employment 
Practices Act, by which trade-unions are 
prohibited from discriminating in any way 
against their members, or non-members 
applying for admission, because of their 
religious faith. 

Maurice Vassard, Secretary of the Ottawa 
Central Council, finding that the CCCL 
constitution is quite vague on this point, 
asked that it be made explicit by stating 
definitely that all workers are eligible. 

The General Chaplain of the CCCL, Rev. 
Canon Henri Pichette, pointed out that 
there is nothing in the new statement of 
principles of the CCCL to the effect that 
only Catholics can become members of 


Catholic syndicates. General Secretary 
Jean Marchand added that anyone can 
become a member if he is willing to accept 
our principles. 

“If we say that we are not ‘denomina- 
tional’,’ he went on, “some people will say 
that we have become ‘neutral’.” A reso- 
lution was passed referring the problem for 
study to the committee for the revision of 
the constitution, which is to carry on its 
work during the coming year in the light 
of the new statement of principles. 


Telephone Rates 

The convention was asked to express an 
opinion concerning the nationalization of 
the telephone services of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company and its subsidiaries. <A 
resolution was passed asking the executive 
to inquire into the advisability of national- 
ization by the federal Government of this 
public service, and it was instructed to 
make a vigorous protest against the in- 
creased rates asked by the Bell Telephone 
Company. 


Shawinigan Falls Aluminum Strike 

The convention decided unanimously to 
give unlimited support to the strikers at 
Shawinigan. The members of the conven- 
tion were asked to subscribe “until it hurt”. 
Their contributions amounted to $2,975. 

The members of the convention expressed 
indignation with regard to “the inhuman 
attitude shown by the Aluminum Company 
of Canada towards its employees at 
Shawinigan”, 


Resolutions Adopted 

Some 170 resolutions were on the order 
paper for study, these resolutions having 
already been. considered, accepted or 
revised by a Resolutions Committee. The 
most important resolutions passed by the 
1951 convention were as follows :— 


Right to Strike 


A resolution was passed calling for a 
reduction in the time allowed for arbitra- 
tion; for this purpose, a clause similar to 
the one contained in the Federal Labour 
Code “should be inserted in the Trade 
Disputes Act of the province of Quebec.” 

Secretary Jean Marchand said that it 
was really a question “of restoring the 
right to strike, even in public services”. 
He added that the strike will then become 
the legal means of insisting on one’s rights 
“because the machinery of arbitration has 
not worked”. 
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The resolution reads as follows:— 


That the time allowed for arbitration be 
reduced by amending the Trades Disputes 
Act so that: 

(a) The parties have only three days in 
which to nominate an arbitrator; 

(b) The chairman be appointed within 
seven days following the nomination of the 
arbitrators; 

(ec) If, within 20 days following the con- 
ciliation officer’s report or the request made 
to the Minister of Labour by either party 
for the appointment of an Arbitration 
Board, said ‘Board has not been appointed, 
the parties may resort to strike or lockout 
action, notwithstanding any other provision 
of the Act; 

(d) The Arbitration Board be granted a 
period of not more than 14 days following 
the appointment of its chairman in which to 
inform the Department of Labour of its 
decision or recommendations, unless’ the 
parties have agreed to grant a longer period. 


Civil Servants 


The delegates suggested the appointment 
of an international commission to inquire 
into the problems of civil servants and 
civic employees. A resolution adopted by 
the convention requests the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the International Confederation 
of Christian Trade Unions and the Inter- 
national Labour Office to appoint such a 


commission at the next International 
Labour Conference. 

Cost of Newsprint 

The delegates .adopted a resolution 


strongly protesting to the provincial Gov- 
ernment the hardships imposed upon news- 
paper publishing, and requesting that the 
price of newsprint be fixed in Quebec in 
order to give the province’s newspapers a 
chance to subsist. The convention con- 
sidered that newsprint prices had become 
prohibitive. 


Old Age Pensions 


Another resolution adopted urges the 
federal and provincial Governments to 
introduce old age pensions at age 65 for 
everyone and that the amount be set at $60 
monthly, which amount could be increased 
according to rises in the cost of living. 
This resolution also asks that old age 
pensions for women be paid at age 60. 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The following resolution was adopted 
with regard to the cost-of-living index:— 

Whereas the federal Government has 
announced its intention to revise the system 
for calculating the official cost-of-living index 
in.the near future; 

Whereas it is important that this revision 
should give much more consideration to the 
normal needs of an average family; 
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Whereas also, this index plays a more and 
more important part in negotiating collec- 
tive agreements and determining wage scales; 

And whereas the consumer and the wage- 
earner should have their say in determining 
the cost-of-living index which is of utmost 
interest to them; 

The 30th Convention of the CCCL requests 
the federal Government to grant participa- 
tion in the revision of the system for calcu- 
lating the official cost-of-living index to 
delegates from all the Canadian labour 
organizations, who represent the working 
class and the great majority of consumers. 


Minimum Wage Act 

A resolution proposes that the present 
wage rates provided in the Minimum Wage 
Act be increased in accordance with the 
present cost of living. 


Lahour Relations Board 


The CCCL in another resolution requests 
that no certification be granted by the 
Board to company or shop unions, that the 
Board itself take action against employers 
who dismiss one or more employees for 
union activity, and that such cases be given 
widespread publicity by the CCCL; that 
the Board make negotiations, arbitration 
and conciliation more expeditious; that in 
its regulations, or under the Act itself, the 
Board provide that any application for 
union recognition be given effect within a 
minimum of three weeks. 


The Lord’s Day 


A convention resolution requests stricter 
observance of the Lord’s Day Act in the 
industries of the province of Quebec. 


Other Resolutions 


Among other resolutions adopted were 
the following: that the provincial Govern- 
ment be requested to impose controls on 
industrial home-work; that the federal 
Government be asked to exempt single 
men and women from income tax on 
income up to $1,500 and married persons 
up to $3,000; that the Income Tax Act be 
amended so as to allow a worker to deduct 
from his taxable income the equivalent of 
10 per cent of the value of his tools, as 
well as contributions paid for unemployment 
insurance and to health insurance com- 
panies; ‘that capital paid to the widow of 
a worker be exempt from taxation when the 
worker dies before retirement and does not 
profit by his pension; that the Govern- 
ment or the proper authorities be asked to 
abolish taxes on medicaments; and that 
the CCCL urge both Governments to 
reduce the taxes on essential products by 
50 per cent. 


A resolution bearing on the code of civil 
procedure requests the payment of full 
wages to a worker called as a witness, less 
publicity concerning accused persons until 
a thorough preliminary investigation has 
been held, and that no names be published. 
The provincial Government is urged to 
take action in the matter. 

Another resolution asks for the appoint- 
ment of a Canadian to succeed Viscount 
Alexander as Governor-General of Canada, 
“now that Canada has become a major 
economic power capable of self-rule”. 
Another requests that all federal Govern- 
ment publications be printed in both 
official languages. 


Aid to Housing 
At its last meeting, the convention 
adopted a recommendation requesting the 
éstablishment of a provincial housing aid 
service. 
Jean Marchand, CCCL General Secretary, 


said that federal and provincial legislation 


on housing aid was deficient in the case of 
workers who generally do not have the 
$1,000 or $2,000 capital required before 
being able to obtain a loan. There should 
be a housing loan fund, he added, which 
would guarantee the reimbursement of the 
money loaned for that purpose. 


Propaganda and Education 


The Committee on Propaganda and Pub- 
heity, under the chairmanship of André 
Roy, President of the Quebec Journalists’ 
Union, having suggested as a CCCL pro- 
gram for 1951-52 a study of the elements 
of enterprise and of the structural reforms 
called for at that level, as mentioned in 
the General President’s opening address, 
decided that “the study of those parts of 
the collective pastoral letter on the labour 
problem which deal with structural reforms 
at company level” should also be incor- 
porated in the program. The committee 
wished to have its name changed to 
that of “Committee on Propaganda and 
Education”. 


CCCL Statisties 


The following statistics, giving the number of members and syndicates in each 
professional federation for the year 1950-51, and the figures for the preceding year, were 


published in the report :— 


Federations 
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- Syndicates directly affiliated with the CCCL 





May 31, 1950 May 31, 1951 











Member- Member- 

Syndicates ship Syndicates ship 
14 682 14 (D2, 
i ole 19 2,788 
64 13,839 66 16,482 
ia 3,848 18 3,630 
14 2,848 15 2,945 
14 3,200 17 SyHy a! 
Da 4,034 30 4,810 
8 656 8 850 
22 2,765 ORS 3,175 
8 3,786 9 4,128 
28 6,000 ol 8,433 
9 817 6 663 
30 9,290 ol 9,630 
17 3,428 18 4,167 
30 10,264 a 11,867 
15 3,751 12 3,795 
304 ralergey 350 81,686 
65 11,330* 60 6,395 
390 Sa 12 410 88,081 








* This total includes the syndicates of unemployed persons, the members of which are 


now included with their respective federations. 
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The convention also adopted the report 
of the Committee on Political Guidance, 
which recommends taking up the political 


education of the working classes while 
abstaining from participating in party 
polities. 
Elections 


The re-election of the whole executive 
body, without opposition except in the case 
of two vice-presidents, marked the close 
of the convention. 

Gérard Picard was re-elected general 
president of the CCCL for the fifth con- 


secutive year. Jean Marchand remains 
general secretary, and Roméo _ KEthier, 
treasurer. 


The first vice-president is Gaston Ledoux; 
second vice-president, Horace Laverdure; 
third vice-president, Lucien Dorion; fourth 
vice-president, Philippe Bouily; fifth vice- 
president, F. X. Legaré; and sixth vice- 
president, Rodolphe Hamel. 

At the beginning of the session a 
message was read from the Vatican, sent 
by His Eminence, Cardinal Montini, which 


extended the blessings of His Holiness Pius 
XII to all the delegates and to the sec- 
retary of the convention. 

Addressing the delegates, Canon Henri 
Pichette, General Chaplain of the CCCL, 
proposed two main objectives for the 
Catholic labour movement: to exercise an 
influence upon institutions and upon men. 
In the first place, he said, the social struc- 
ture must be rebuilt and corrected. “I am 
not asking for a revolution, but for fore- 
sightedness, in order to adapt these struc- 
tures to a progressive labour life.” 

Following the introduction of the incom- 
ing CCCL executive to the convention, the 
General President said: “With your man- 
date, we shall seek the best means of 
effectively applying the general principles 
stated in the declaration adopted by this 
convention. : 

“We are clearly opposed to the present 
economic system which has failed to build 
up a social structure adapted to present- 
day needs. We intend to see established 
in our province a social structure patterned 
on the social doctrine of the Church. 





The CCCL executive, all members of which won re-election at the annual convention. 

Seated, left to right: Jean Marchand, General Secretary; Rev. Canon Henri Pichette, 

General Chaplain; Gérard Picard, President; Gaston Ledoux, first vice-presideni; 

Horace Laverdure, second vice-president. Standing, left to right: Rey. Father Roland 

Frigon, Assistant General Chaplain; Roméo Ethier, General Treasurer; Rodolphe 

Hamel, sixth vice-president; F. X. Légaré, fifth vice-president; Lucien Dorion, third 
vice-president; Philippe Boily, fourth vice-president. 
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70th Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labour 


Delegates warned to be on guard against totalitarian tyranny. Meeting 
demands adequate price controls, maps out political action campaign 


Delegates representing some 8,000,000 
members of the American Federation of 
Labour were warned by the Federation’s 
executive council at the 70th annual con- 
vention in San Francisco to be on guard 
against “any form of totalitarian tyranny 
or aggression whether it be the Communist 
brand in China or Russia or the Falangist 
brand in Spain or the Peronist stripe in 
Argentina.” In addition to noting the 
danger of aggression in the world, the 
convention made demands for adequate 
price controls, amended its. constitution, 
and made further suggestions concerning 
“organic” unity with the CIO. 


Report of Executive Council 

In a 219-page report the executive 
council referred to world economic, social 
and political conditions. It stated that 
there were “multiplying signs of growing 
conflict and discord behind the Iron 
Curtain”. and hailed the situation as 
“offering a great opportunity for the free 
nations to unmask and expose the Soviet 
dictatorship as an enemy of the Russian 
people as well as every other nation under 
its sway and as a foe of all human decency, 
liberty and world peace.” 

It advocated full sovereignty for the 
German people, with “democratic Ger- 
many” being treated “as Japan has been 
treated.” 


The convention was told of plans the 
Federation was preparing for the 1952 
federal elections. It was expected that a 
$1 voluntary contribution would be sought 
from each of the 8,000,000 AFL members. 


The fund will be used to support “labour’s 


friends” regardless of party. 

James KX. Devitt, president since 1939 of 
the Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Labour, was appointed to head the cam- 
paign drive. Mr. Devitt stated that the 
107 presidents of AFL unions would be 
summoned to Washington during the 


second week of November to plan the 
drive for voluntary funds. 

The proposed contribution of $1 per 
member will be used entirely for the 


national campaign in which the AFL hopes 


to unseat “anti-labour” Senators and to 
make some gains in the House. Pre- 
viously a portion of such funds had been 
used in state election campaigns. 
Voluntary contributions for political 
campaigns are made necessary by the 


Taft-Hartley Act which forbids trade 
unions to spend their funds on federal 
primary or general elections. 

It is reported that when the union 


presidents meet in Washington they will 
formulate plans to have nearly all the 
5,000 local unions set up registration 
committees and see that union members 
are eligible to vote in the federal elec- 
tion. Spot checks have revealed that in 
some areas only 10 per cent of the members 
were registered as voters. 


Address of President William Green 

William Green, president of the AFL, 
called upon the ranks of free labour to 
do battle with Communist Russia “until 
that nation is decisively defeated”. 

Referring to rising living costs, the 
president called upon Congress to “protect 
the consumers of America” with adequate 
price controls before it adjourns this Fall. 
If Congress refuses to enact such legisla- 
tion, “then we have got to unite our votes 
politically at the ballot box and vote to 
keep those Congressmen who refuse to act 
for us at home,” stated Mr. Green. He 
pictured Labour as responding patriotically 
to the nation’s needs by accepting wage 
stabilization yet being penalized with 
“yrices uncontrolled because Congress 
refuses to pass a law that will control 
prices.” 

Mr. Green pointed out that the worker 
had to buy his family’s needs with a 53- 
cent dollar. He stated that a dollar is 
worth scarcely more than half what it 
was 12 years ago while living costs were 
more than double those of 12 years ago. 


President Truman's Message 

President Harry S. Truman sent the 
convention a message, being unable to 
attend in person. He warned that the 
nation was threatened as never before by 
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a triple danger of Communist aggression, 
inflation and reaction at home in the 
United States. He urged the trade unions 
of the nation to strengthen free trade 
unions throughout the world. Mr. Truman 
pointed out that, “if we have learned one 
thing in the last few years, it is this: 
where free trade unions are_ strong, 
democracy is strong.” 

The president praised American trade 
unionism as being world-minded. Exhort- 
ing it to intensify its efforts he asserted: 
“Now is the time for action by all organ- 
izations and all individuals who believe in 
this country, in our democracy, in people 
and their rights and future. Now is the 
time to work harder than we have ever 
worked before to safeguard our country and 
its institutions, for they are threatened as 
they have never been before. 

“They are threatened by the danger of 
Communist aggression. 

“They are threatened by the danger of 
inflation with all its terrible burdens on 
the great body of our citizens. 

“They are threatened by reaction here 
at home; threatened by people who want 
to turn the clock back, who want. to strike 
all the economic and social progress we 
have made, and by people who are using 
the threat of Communism as a screen for 
their attacks on the very foundations of 
our civil liberties.” 


Other Speakers 

Convention delegates heard Christian 
Fette, president of the German Trade 
Union Federation, refer to the Federa- 
tion’s 6,000,000 members as being a mem- 
bership total greater than that in all 
Germany during the Weimar Republic. 

Mr. Fette stated that the Communist 
party in Western Germany had lost all 
political influence of importance and 
declared the same would be true in Soviet- 
dominated East Germany if free elections 
were possible there. 

Secretary of Labour—Maurice Tobin— 
addressed the first day’s session of the con- 
vention and called for a substitute for the 
Taft-Hartley Act. He stated that the atmos- 
phere of “Taft-Hartleyism” had brought 
about a record of resistance to unionism and 
collective bargaining across the nation. He 
told the delegates that he would like to 
see the emergency strike procedure of the 
present Act changed in order to keep both 
unions and employers guessing as to what 
next step the Government might take when 
intervening in a major dispute. Mr. Tobin 
felt that this type of “mystery” procedure 
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would therefore remove any possibility that 
either group could count on Government 
support in advance. 

Eric Johnston, Economic Stabilization 
Administrator, called upon delegates at the 
convention to help the Government by 
contributing trained leaders for emergency 
work on the “defence team.” Pointing out 
that management had allowed its top 
officials to leave their positions and work 
for the Government, he urged Labour to 
do the same, as their skills and talents were 
“desperately required.” 

He hoped to see the development of 
a permanent labour-management council 
“where areas of agreement could be con- 
stantly widened and areas of disagreement 
narrowed.” 

Manly Fleischmann, Defence Production : 
Administrator, and Michael V. DiSalle, 
Price Stabilizer, both addressed the con- 
vention. Mr. Fleischmann urged the AFL 
to do all it could to prevent work stoppages 
during the present emergency. Mr. DiSalle 
referred to the introduction of price con- 
trols in the United States at the beginning 
of 1951 and stated that as the cost of living 
had risen only nine-tenths of one per cent 
since February 15, the period from February 
“may go down as the most stable price 
period the United States has ever enjoyed 
in times when inflationary pressures threat- 
ened at every turn,” he said. 


Labour Unity 

The AFL convention issued an invita- 
tion to the CIO and all other “free” labour 
groups to join the Federation and attain 
“labour unity.” The statement continued: 
“Today there is no reason whatsoever for 
any bona fide free trade union organization 
remaining outside the ranks of the AFL.” 

The convention empowered the executive 
council to implement a declaration of policy 
“to the end that organic unification of 
American Labour may soon be realized.” It 
disclaimed any responsibility for the cessa- 
tion more than a year ago of organic unity 
conversations with the CIO. The conven- 
tion stated that all trade unionists saw the 
need for a united labour movement. The 
emphasis was on “organic” unity as opposed 
to “functional” unity. “Functional unity, 
as frequently proposed by the CIO repre- 
sentatives, is no substitute for organic unity 
and cannot be accepted by the AFL,” the 
convention asserted. 

“We, therefore, urge a revival of negotia- 
tions with the CIO, looking for an early 
consummation of organic unity between 
these two organizations.” 


Other Resolutions 


Without discussion and without a nega- 
tive vote, the convention amended the AFL 
constitution, increasing the per capita tax 
by one cent a person a month. MHence- 
forth, international unions and national 
unions will pay four cents a member a 
month and federal labour unions will con- 
tribute 38 cents a month. 

The amendment was made necessary in 
view of the fact that the executive had 
undertaken to underwrite the “educational” 
activities of the Federation’s League for 
Political Education. Previously, a voluntary 
assessment of ten cents a member had been 
asked of each union to cover the expenses 
of the League, but when several unions 
failed to contribute the required amount, 
the executive council felt obliged to under- 
write the League’s activities itself. 

Another resolution adopted by the con- 
vention recommended that all Communist 
party members be barred from teaching 
in public schools and that “all ‘fellow 
travellers’ who advocate the principles of 
Communism in their classrooms” be dis- 
missed also. 


The delegates passed a resolution con- 
cerning the Mexican “wetback’’ situation. 
“Wetbacks” are Mexican nationals who are 
in the United States illegally, so called 
because many of them wade or swim the 
Rio Grande to enter the USA. 


The delegates recommended that the 
federal Government arrange conferences 
between representatives of the free trade 
unions of Mexico and the United States to 
map out a program affecting migrant 
workers from Mexico and asked for a 
tripartite board with labour representatives 
to determine any need for the importation 
of labour. 

President Green and his entire executive 
council went on record as seeking a statu- 
tory minimum wage of $1.10 per hour. 


Election of Officers 


William Green was unanimously re-elected 
president of the AFL for his 28th con- 
secutive term. The 14-member executive 


council and all AFL vice-presidents were 
also returned unanimously. 











1952 AFL Convention 
to be in New York 


The AFL has picked New York city 
as the site of its 71st annual convention, 
to be held beginning the third: Monday 
in September, 1952. 

It will be the first AFL convention 
there in 57 years—since 1895. 






Britain's Trades Union Congress 


Holds 83rd Annual Conference 


Chancellor of the Exchequer urges 900 delegates representing 8 million 
workers to practise moderation in seeking wage increases at this time 


British workers were urged to practise 
moderation in seeking further wage in- 
creases In view of the threat of inflation, 
- when Hugh Gaitskell, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, delivered the principal address 
at the 83rd annual meeting of Britain’s 
Trades Union Congress in September. 
Almost 900 delegates, representing approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 members, attended. 

The delegates rejected resolutions con- 
demning Britain’s rearmament program, 
condemning German and Japanese rearma- 
ment, criticizing ‘American interference” 
with British trade and urging more 
commerce with Eastern Europe, and 
demanding pay raises for all. Explaining 


the rejection of this last resolution, a 
general council spokesman said that union 
leaders were not opposed to wage demands 
but the resolution did not in any way give 
a lead or guidance to the unions. 

Approved by the meeting were resolu- 
tions upholding the Government’s decision 
to impose a partial charge on false teeth 
and spectacles under the national health 
service, condemning the Government for 
exchanging ambassadors with Spain, and 
urging on the Government a five-point plan 
to halt the rising cost of living. 

Final action of the meeting was to elect 
a new slate of officers. 
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Presidential Address.—Alfred Roberts, 
president of the Trades Union Congress, 
opened the conference by asking the dele- 
gates to reject the argument that rearma- 
ment at the present scale would injure the 
living standards of British workers. “To 
try to convince our people that our rearma- 
ment is excessive and more than our 
economy can sustain,” he said, “is to play 
right into the hands of the Soviet propa- 
gandists.” He was followed by Alice 
Bacon, chairman of the Labour Party, who 
told the delegates that “the political and 
industrial sections of our movement must 
be united by a common purpose.” 


Chancellor’s Address.—My. Gaitskell told 
the delegates that to obtain higher wages 
they would have to produce more. He 
said the government would make sure that 
price controls kept profits at a reasonable 
level, at least in those industries where 
controls were in effect. He also referred to 
the possibility of co-partnership arrange- 
ments in some industries. He noted that 
this development had increased by 25 per 
cent over 1947. Allowing for a large 
amount of stabilization, Mr. Gaitskell felt 
that more money might be paid out by the 
government as subsidies for food and other 
necessities. 

Speaking specifically on the threat posed 
by inflation, the Chancellor said there were 
signs of a fall in world prices. He warned 
the delegates that if they persisted in 
pushing up wages there would be further 
price rises in Britain in 1952. Calling for 
moderation in the coming months, he said: 
“There are some signs of world inflation 
tailing off. Raw materials have recently 
fallen quite a bit. 

“Tt’s possible—one can’t be more definite 
than that—that externally things will settle 
down. Yet internally we could easily set 
off a new inflationary process. 

“The cost of living will go on rising 
here in 1952 even with stable world prices, 
if we go on pushing up our own costs 
through further substantial rises in wages 
and salaries.” 

Referring to direct taxation as a means 
of government finance, Mr. Gaitskell said 
that this form of taxation had just about 
reached its limit. This meant there could 
be no further increases in subsidies to keep 
down the price of food and that home 
consumption would have to be cut. He 
noted that the prices of British imports 
had risen by about 40 per cent during the 
year while her export prices had not in- 
creased to the same degree. 

Mr. Gaitskell concluded by observing: “I 
do not think this year we shall be able 
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to carry all this extra load. We shall 
possibly have a foreign trade deficit con- 
siderably exceeding the amount of stock- 
piling we do.” 


Results of Voting 


Rearmament Supported.—By a two to 
one majority the Congress defeated a 
motion calling on the Government to 
abandon its policy of supporting the rearm- 
ament of Japan and Germany. ‘The 
Congress also pledged its support to the 
Government’s rearmament program. On 
the motion calling for a withdrawal of 
support for the rearmament of Germany 
and Japan, 2,608,000 workers were regis- 
tered as in favour and 4,482,000 as opposed. 

When a vote at a TUC meeting is taken, 
the chairman of each delegation holds up 





a card bearing the number of trade 
unionists he represents. 
By a narrow majority the Congress 


upheld the decision of the Government to 
impose a partial charge on false teeth and 
spectacles issued under the national health 
service. 

To deal with the rising cost of living 
the Congress passed a resolution demand- 
ing a five-point program to be imple- 
mented by the Government. The resolu- 
tion called for a wider and more effective 
control of the prices of home-produced 
goods, a reconsideration of Government 
policy that at present limits food subsidies 
to an annual expenditure of £410,000, an 
investigation into the methods and costs of 
distribution, a more effective control of 
profits and bonus issues and the removal 
of the sales tax on household necessities. 
Only one delegate voted against this reso- 
lution. A subsequent resolution, passed 
unanimously, declared that one practicable 
step to cut living costs was state control 
of the marketing and distribution of 
essential goods. It was reported that union 
spokesmen were referring to such items as 
meat, milk, vegetables, fruit, fish, boots 
and shoes. 

The conference turned down by a vote 
of 5,284,000 to 2,199,000, another resolution 
demanding pay raises for all. It is 
reported, however, that although the cost- 
of-living resolutions have not seriously 
embarrassed the Government, they do 
indicate the deep feeling of unionists about 
rising living costs. The Trades Union 
Congress has already told individual unions 
that they can go ahead and ask for more 
pay. 

Other Resolutions.—The Congress turned 
down an attempt to blame the United 
States for interference with British trade. 





By 5,213,000 votes to 1,795,000, delegates 
representing 186 unions rejected a resolu- 
tion urging more trade with Communist- 
dominated countries. Arthur Deakin, leader 
of the powerful Transport and General 
Workers Union, stated that Britain desired 
trade with the world on the basis of 
complete equality and, with reference to 
the suggestion of American interference in 
British trade, said that the British Gov- 
ernment maintained a sturdy independence 
in its foreign relationships. 

The Congress did go on record as oppos- 
ing Government policy with respect to 
Spain. A resolution was passed unanimously 
protesting the arrival of an ambassador 
from that country. It said that diplomatic 
relations with Spain were “not only an 


insult to the British people but a betrayal 


of the pledges made by the Labour 
Government.” 


Election of Officers 


Arthur Deakin was elected chairman of 
the Congress to succeed Alfred Roberts, 
secretary-general of the Amalgamated 
Association of Blowing and Ring Room 
Operators. 

Mr. Deakin is general-secretary of the 
largest trade union in the world outside the 
Soviet Union, the Transport and General 
Workers Union, claiming 1,200,000 members. 
He led the British withdrawal from the 
Communist-dominated World Federation 
of Trade Unions and was British repre- 
sentative at the 1949 London Conference 
which formed the new International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. 


Rest and Wash-up Periods in the 
Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 


October 1950 


Many firms now accept daily rest and wash-up periods as a necessary 
part of their working conditions. Latest survey shows more than 60 per 
cent of plant workers in manufacturing are given regular rest periods 


‘Daily rest and wash-up periods have 
become an accepted part of the working 
conditions for a large proportion of 
employees in the .Canadian manufacturing 
industries. Regular daily rest periods are 
received by more than 60 per cent of plant 
workers in manufacturing establishments; 
wash-up periods by about 45 per cent. 

The majority of workers who receive 
these established rest periods are given two 
10-minute periods daily, with another fairly 
large group being given two 15-minute 
periods. These rest periods are designed to 
let the worker relax from his job about 
mid-morning and mid-afternoon. They are 
usually long enough to allow the worker 


*Information on rest and wash-up periods 
in five major Canadian cities has been pre- 
sented in the article, ‘Hours and Working 
Conditions in the Manufacturing Industries 
of Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, October 1950’, Lasour GAZETTE, 
July 1951, p. 940. 
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to refresh himself with a smoke or a cup 
of coffee and return-to his job with in- 
creased vigour and efficiency. 

In the case of wash-up periods, the 
largest group of plant employees receive 
two 5-minute periods and the next largest 
group receive one 5-minute period a day. 
These periods for cleaning up are generally 
taken just before lunch, where two are 
received, and at the end of the day’s work. 
The wash-up time, as may be expected, is 
usually less than the time allowed for rest 
periods. 

A small number of workers are employed 
in plants which report that they informally 
permit rest and wash-up periods, and an 
additional few are employed in plants which 
give these periods to certain groups of 
workers only. 

This information was obtained from the 
Department of Labour’s annual survey of 
the manufacturing industries. This survey 
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covered about 6,300 manufacturing estab- 
lishments employing almost 725,000 plant 
workers during the last normal pay period 
preceding October 1, 1950. 


Rest Periods in Manufacturing 

Almost 61 per cent of the plant workers 
in the manufacturing industries were 
employed in establishments which reported 
giving daily rest periods in 1950. A further 
2 per cent were in those which reported 
giving rest periods to part of their plants 
only, without specifying the proportions 
entitled to them. 

Most of the workers who were entitled 
to receive these regular rest periods were 
given two such periods daily. About 65 per 
cent of the workers eligible for such work- 
breaks were given two 10-minute periods 
and 16 per cent, two 15-minute periods a 
day. An additional 9 per cent of the 
workers received one 10- or 15-minute 
period, and a very small proportion 
received three rest periods a day. 


Rest Periods by Industry (Table 1) — 
The proportion of workers entitled to daily 
rest periods ranged between 40 and 63 per 
cent in most of the manufacturing indus- 
tries, with four of the industrial groups 
having a larger proportion of workers in 
this group. Seventy-one per cent of the 
workers in the Clothing Industry, 84 per 


cent in the Food and Beverages Industry, 
89 per cent in the Rubber Products Indus- 
try and 97 per cent in the Tobacco and 
Tobacco Products Industry were reported 
in plants which had established rest periods 
in 1950. In the Products of Petroleum and 
Coal group, only 17 per cent of the plant 
workers received regular rest periods. 

In all of the major manufacturing indus- 
tries, except the Tobacco and Tobacco 
Products Industry, the majority of workers 
entitled to rest periods were reported 
receiving two 10-minute periods daily. The 
proportion of employees manufacturing 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products who 
received informal rest periods, their dura- 
tion not being specified, was slightly 
greater than the proportion who received 
the more common two 10-minute periods. 

Two 15-minute rest periods were received 
by large groups of workers in the Food 
and Beverages, Textile Products, Clothing, 
Wood Products, Iron and Steel Products, 
Transportation Equipment and Non- 
metallic Mineral Products Industries. The 
Rubber Products Industry had the largest 
proportion of workers receiving one 10- 


minute rest period, and the Clothing 
Industry had the largest proportion 
recelving one 15-minute period. Small 


numbers of workers in some manufacturing 
industries received three rest periods daily. 


TABLE I._REST PERIODS IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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Rest Periods by Province.—Formal rest 
periods in manufacturing industries were 
most common in the Prairie Provinces, the 
proportion in this group being 74 per cent 
in Alberta, 78 per cent in Saskatchewan 
and 81 per cent in Manitoba (Table II). 
Sixty-seven per cent of the workers in 
Ontario, 55 per cent in British Columbia 
and 54 per cent in Quebec were also 
reported to be receiving established rest 
periods in 1950. The corresponding pro- 
portions in the four Maritime Provinces 
were somewhat smaller, ranging from 19 per 
cent in Nova Scotia and 21 per cent in 
Newfoundland to 46 per cent in Prince 
Edward Island. Establishments in New 
Brunswick reported 37 per cent of their 
plant workers receiving these daily rest 
perlods, 

Of the workers entitled to receive regular 
rest periods in 1950, the largest proportion 
in each of the provinces was given two 
10-minute periods daily. The next largest 
proportion in most of the provinces received 
two 15-minute rest periods each day. Most 
of the workers who received one rest period, 
generally of 10 cr 15 minutes duration, and 
most of those who received three such 
periods a day, were located in Quebec or 
Ontario. 


Wash-up Periods in Manufacturing 


A much smaller proportion of plant 
workers in Canadian manufacturing indus- 


tries were entitled to wash-up periods than 
were entitled to rest periods in 1950, 45 
per cent and 61 per cent respectively. In 
addition, just over 1 per cent of the 


. workers were employed in plants which 


reported limiting their regular wash-up 
periods to certain groups of workers. 


About 59 per cent of the workers who 
could take these recognized wash-up periods 
were given periods of 5 minutes’ duration, 
44 per cent being given two a day and 
15 per cent one. A further large group 
of workers, one-tenth of those eligible for 
wash-up time, were given two 10-minute 
periods a day. 





Wash-up Periods by Industry.—In all 
major industrial groups wash-up periods 
were allowed. The proportion of workers 
granted such periods range from 22 per 
cent in Rubber Products to 90 per cent 
in Tobacco and Tobacco Products. In 
most of the other industries, from 50 to 60 
per cent of the plant employees were 
entitled to stipulated clean-up periods. 


Much variation existed between indus- 
tries in the proportion of workers who 
received time for washing up, but the 
largest group of workers in all but one of 
the major industries received two such 
periods daily of 5 minutes each. In this 
excepted industry, Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies, the largest group was entitled to 
one 5-minute period a day. Fairly large 
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TABLE I.—REST PERIODS IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF CANADA, 
OCTOBER 1950: PLANT WORKERS BY PROVINCES 
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(1) Includes 23 employees in the Northwest Territories. 


TABLE I0.—WASH-UP PERIODS IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUST 
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groups of workers in this industry, how- 
ever, did receive two wash-up periods, 
generally 5 minutes each or less. 


Wash-up Periods by Province.—In 
three of the four Maritime Provinces the 





proportion of workers given regular wash-up ~ 


periods was greater than the props. *ion 
given regular rest periods. In the other 
provinces the reverse was the case, with 
the number of workers entitled to wash-up 
time generally substantially fewer than the 
number entitled to rest periods. The three 
Maritime Provinces which reported the 
larger proportion of workers entitled to 
clean-up periods were Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. 


In the Maritime Provinces the propor- 
tion of plant workers receiving wash-up 
time in 1950 varied from 11 per cent in 
Prince Edward Island to 45 per cent in 
Newfoundland (Table IV). About 23 per 
cent of the workers in Nova Scotia and 
40 per cent in New Brunswick were also 
eligible for wash-up periods. The majority 
of workers receiving this wash-up time in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick could 
take two 5-minute periods daily, but in 
Newfoundland the majority could take two 
periods of less than 5 minutes each. 

Ontario was the only province in which 
more than half of the plant employees in 


manufacturing, 52 per cent, were entitled 
to regular wash-up periods. Quebec had 
the next largest proportion of workers, 46 
per cent, reported in this group. In both 
of these provinces the largest group of 
plant workers received two 5-minute periods 
for cleaning up, and the second largest 
group received one 5-minute period. 
Auother large group of workers in each 
o1 these provinces was given two 10-minute 
wash-up periods daily. 

The proportion of workers eligible to 
receive wash-up time in the Prairie Prov- 
inces was considerably less than the 
proportion eligible for rest periods. About 
35 per cent of the workers in Manitoba, 
27 per cent in Saskatchewan and 15 per 
cent in Alberta were given time for washing 
up in 1950. In Manitoba and Alberta the 
largest groups of workers received two 
5-minute periods daily, whereas in Saskat- 
chewan the largest group received two 
10-minute periods. 

The proportion of plant workers in 
British Columbia who received clean-up 
time daily was 17 per cent, as compared with 
55 per cent who received daily rest periods. 
The majority of workers who were 
entitled to this wash-up time received 
periods of 5 minutes’ duration, with about 
three times as many receiving two such 
periods a day as those receiving one a day. 
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TABLE IV.—WASH-UP PERIODS IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF 
CANADA, OCTOBER 1950: PLANT WORKERS BY PROVINCE 
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Fourth Session of 
Coal Mines Committee 


Tripartite delegations from nine countries adopt resolutions relating to 
hours of employment, minimum age of employment, miners’ pensions 


The fourth session of the Coal Mines 
Committee was held at Geneva, May 7 to 
19, 1951. It adopted resolutions relating to 
hours of employment, minimum age of 
employment, productivity, a proposed tri- 
partite meeting of coal-producing countries, 
miners’ pensions and the convening of a 
tripartite conference on the co-ordination 
of social security provisions for European 
miners. 


Twelve countries are members of the 
Coal Mines Committee. Tripartite dele- 
gations were sent by nine of them: Bel- 
gium, Canada, France, India, Netherlands, 
Turkey, United Kingdom, United States, 
Union of South Africa. Not represented 
were, Australia, Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
Japan, the German Federal Republic and 
the Saar had been invited to send observ- 
ers, and were represented by tripartite dele- 
gations. Also present were five observers 
from international trade union organizations 
and a representative of the United Nations. 


In all, the nine countries were represented 
by 51 delegates, one substitute delegate and 
12 advisers. Of these 64 persons, 14 had 
attended the First Session, 18 the Second 
Session, 28 the Third Session; also 9 had 
attended the First and Second Sessions, and 
9 all previous three Sessions. 


The Chairman for the Fourth Session 
was Mr. V. K. R. Menon, member of the 
Governing Body, and Secretary to the 
Ministry of Labour, India. 


Dr. Louis Alvarado, Assistant Director- 
General of the International Labour Office, 
who addressed the Committee at the open- 
ing sitting, extended a welcome to the dele- 
gates on behalf of the Director-General. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation was as follows: 

Government Delegates—H. 8. Johnstone, 
Fair Wages Section, Industrial Relations 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa; 
and L. MacKinnon, Wage Analysis Sec- 
tion, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Employers’ Delegates—J. A. Brusset, 
President, Western Canadian Collieries 
Limited, Blairmore, Alta.; and J. M. David- 
son, General Manager, Lethbridge Collieries 
Limited, Lethbridge, Alta. 

Workers’ Delegates—Robert Livett, Presi- 
dent, District 18, United Mine Workers of 
America, Calgary, Alta.; and Freeman 
Jenkins, President, District 26, United Mine 
Workers of America, Glace Bay, NS. 


Committees and Subcommittees 


The Coal Mines Committee appointed a 
Steering Committee—which also acted as a 
Resolutions Committee—and two Subcom- 
mittees: a Subcommittee on Hours of Work 
in Coal Mines, which also examined as a 
separate item the question of the minimum 
age of admission to employment under- 
ground in coal mines; and a Subcommittee 
on Productivity in Coal Mines. 


Ten plenary sittings were held during 
the session. The three separate groups— 
Government, Employers, Workers—met 
regularly throughout the two weeks and 
the Subcommittees held frequent and some- 
times lengthy discussions. 


At two evening sessions the delegates 
viewed films relating to the coal mining 


industry in the United Kingdom and 
France. 

Steering Committee 
The Steering Committee, containing 


representatives from the three groups, met 
early in the session and arranged the work 
of the delegates and the various groups. 
Chairman of the steering committee was 
V. K. R. Menon. John Price, Chief of the 
Industrial Committees Division of the 
International Labour Office, attended all 
plenary sessions and meetings of the steer- 
ing committee. 


Subcommittee on Hours of Work 


The Subcommittee on Hours of Work 
was composed of eight members from each 
of the three groups, 24 in all. Chairman 
was Mr. Schierbeek, Government member, 
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Netherlands, and Vice-Chairmen were Mr. 
Dehasse, employers’ member, Belgium, and 
Mr. Dethier, workers’ member, Belgium. 

The Subcommittee first examined the 
problem of hours of work, in view of the 
fact that the Governing Body had not 
considered it opportune in the present cir- 
cumstances to take a decision as to revision 
of Convention No. 46, limiting the hours 
of work in coal mines (revised 1935). 


After a general discussion, three draft 
resolutions were submitted. Each was dis- 
cussed at considerable length. The work- 
ers’ members sponsored a resolution ex- 
pressing regret that Convention No. 46 had 
so far remained ineffective. The members 
being convinced that such a Convention 
was necessary, however, the resolution sug- 
gested that the Governing Body draw up a 
new Convention providing for: (a) a 40- 
hour normal working week and a maximum 
of 7 hours 45 minutes per day, and (b) 
additional payment for excess working time 
which may be required in exceptional 
situations. 

In general, the employers’ members, argu- 
ing that application of this proposal would 
seriously affect the production of coal and 
therefore would jeopardize the interests of 
the various countries, declared it would be 
particularly unwise to take that action at 
this time in view of the threat of general 
war, which may involve many of the 
countries represented. When put to a vote, 
the resolution failed to carry, the voting 
being 11 for, 11 against and 2 abstentions. 


The French Government member pro- 
posed a resolution calling for a Recommen- 
dation on hours of work rather than a 
Convention, the latter having proved too 
rigid for-general acceptance. He proposed 
that the Governing Body of the ILO be 
invited to place on the agenda of a future 
International Labour Conference the ques- 
tion of the hours of work in coal mines with 
a view to the adoption of a Recommenda- 
tion for the guidance of the Governments 
in settling, in their respective countries, the 
questions concerning hours of work in 
underground coal mines. This Recommen- 
dation would be intended to fill the gap 
created because Convention No. 46 (revised 
1935) had not yet come into force. When 
put to a vote, this resolution failed to 
carry, the vote being 4 for, 9 against, and 
11 abstentions. 

The United States Government Member 
proposed a resolution which also called for 
a Recommendation rather than a Conven- 
tion. It stated that Convention No. 46, 
limiting the hours of work in coal mines 
(revised 1935), had failed in ratification 
largely because of technical difficulties, that 
it did not seem possible at present to reach 
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agreement on further revision of the Con- 
vention, but that the international regula- 
tion of hours of work in coal mines is 
socially and economically desirable. There- 
fore, the resolution requested the Govern- 
ing Body of the ILO to place on the agenda 
of an early session of the International 
Labour Conference, with a view to an 
adoption of a Recommendation, the ques- 
tion of hours of work in coal mines, and 
suggested that such a Recommendation 
should provide for: (a) a basic work week 
of 40 hours at standard rates of pay, it 
being understood that for underground 
workers travel time in the mine be included 
in this calculation and (b) overtime rates 
of pay at one and one-half times the 
standard rates for hours worked in excess 
of the basic work week of 40 hours. 


After a thorough discussion of this pro- 
posal, it was voted on. It failed to carry, 
the vote being 11 for, 12 against and one 
abstention. 

After three negative votes, the chairman 
of the subcommittee and the workers’ 
group, wishing to ensure that the subcom- 
mittee should arrive at a positive solution 
and remit constructive recommendations to 
the Governing Body, submitted two new 
draft resolutions to the subcommittee at 
its last sitting, without reopening the gen- 
eral discussion. 

Briefly, the Chairman’s resolution pro- 
posed that the Governing Body of the ILO, 
at an opportune time, take such measures 
as it deems fit with a view to preparing 
international regulations in the matter 
within the framework of the Miners’ 
Charter adopted at the First Session of the 
Coal Mines Committee in London in 1945. 

The workers’ resolution pointed out that 
economic difficulties appear not to permit 
the early ratification of a Convention on 
the hours of work in coal mines and asked 
the Governing Body of the ILO to place 
this item on the agenda of a future Inter- 
national Labour Conference; it recommend- 
ed that the Conference should have as its 
aim the preparation of the text of a Recom- 
mendation for the guidance of the Govern- 
ments in settling the daily hours of work 
in coal mines in their respective countries 
on the basis of a normal 40-hour week. 

The draft resolution submitted by the 
workers’ group was adopted, 12 for, 9 
against and 3 abstentions. The chairman 
then withdrew his draft resolution. 

At a subsequent plenary session of the 
Coal Mines Committee, the resolution was 
adopted, after some minor amendments in 
wording, by a vote of 30 for, 14 against, 
and 5 abstentions. 


Minimum Age for Employment Underground 


The question of the minimum age of 
admission to employment underground was 
referred to the Subcommittee on Hours of 
Work. This question had been dealt with 
successively at the Second and Third Ses- 
sions of the Coal Mines Committee in 1947 
and 1949, the Committee at its Third Ses- 
sion having adopted a series of resolutions 
on various aspects of it. Because of the 
ambiguous character of the resolution 
adopted by the Coal Mines Committee at 
its Third Session, the Governing Body had 
decided that the whole question of the 
regulation of employment of young per- 
sons underground in coal mines should be 
placed upon the agenda of the 35th session 
of the International Labour Conference to 
be held in 1952. The Governing Body 
wished the Fourth Session of the Coal 
Mines Committee to discuss it further with 
a view to making a positive recommenda- 
tion concerning minimum age for admission 
to employment underground in coal mines, 
reconciling the practical problem of recruit- 
ing young persons to the mining industry 
with the disparity which exists in regula- 
tions of most countries between the age of 
admission to employment underground and 
the school-leaving age. 

The Subcommittee decided to take as its 
basis for discussion the proposal for inter- 
national standards on this question as pre- 
pared by the International Labour Office. 
This proposal stated that (1) young persons 
under sixteen years of age should not be 
employed underground in coal mines; and 
(2) young persons of sixteen years of age 
and under seventeen should not be em- 
ployed underground except (a) for the 
purposes of apprenticeship or vocational 
training; and (b) when the competent 
authority shall issue permits for the em- 
ployment of such persons underground in 
work places and occupations suitable for 
them. 

The foregoing proposal was discussed 
paragraph by paragraph. In general, the 
age of admission is lower in eastern coun- 
tries than in western countries and it was 
difficult to reconcile the diverse viewpoints 
on this question. However, the Committee 
finally adopted unanimously a resolution 
which recommended that (1) young per- 
sons under sixteen years of age shall not be 
employed underground in coal mines; and 
(2) young persons of sixteen years and 
under eighteen years of age shall not be 
employed underground in coal mines ex- 
cept: (a) for purposes of apprenticeship or 
other systematic vocational training pro- 
vided under adequate supervision or (b) 
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under conditions determined by the com- 
petent authority prescribing the places of 
work and occupations permitted and the 
measures of systematic medical supervision 
to be applied. 


This resolution was adopted by the Coal 
Mines Committee at its ninth plenary 
sitting by 44 votes to 3, with 2 abstentions. 


Productivity in Coal Mines 


The Subcommittee on Productivity in 
Coal Mines was made up of eight members 
from each of the three groups, 24 persons 
in all. The Chairman and reporter was 
Mr. McCabe, Government member, United 
States. Vice-Chairmen were Mr. Brusset, 
employers’ member, Canada, and Mr. 
Horner, workers’ member, United King- 
dom. The Subcommittee held ten sittings. 

Productivity in coal mines proved to be 
an involved subject with many ramifica- 
tions, and one on which there were sharply 
diverse viewpoints. The subcommittee 
found it necessary to set up a working 
party to determine its agenda, and later a 
drafting committee to prepare a draft text 
embodying the decisions which had been 
reached by the subcommittee. 


After a discussion of many suggestions on 
procedure, the working party finally ob- 
tained approval for the adoption of an 
agenda which was prefaced by a prelimin- 
ary statement and followed by several items 
as set forth below: 


“Chapter V of the Report on Produc- 
tivity in Coal Mines has been examined 
and it is considered that progress can be 
achieved by concentrating attention upon 
items set out below, and by the ILO under- 
taking a study of these matters in relation 
to their effect on the improvement of the 
well-being and of the conditions of all 
workers in the coal mining industry, and 
by ensuring that a just share of the bene- 
fits of increased productivity is accorded 
to workers: 

(i) The increasing of productivity with 
due regard to adequate protection for 
health and safety; 

(ii) the relationship of productivity and 
wages; 

(iii) joint consultation between manage- 
ments and workers to ensure full co- 
operation in the continuous improve- 
ment of productive efficiency; 

(iv) statistics of the general results of 
technical reorganization; 

(v) methods of technical and practical 
training for all workers; 

(vi) the compilation of statistics relating 
to productivity on a comparable basis 
for all coal-producing countries; and 

(vii) the possibility of organizing a tech- 
nical tripartite mission, 

(a) to study productivity at mines 
with high productivity, and 

(b) to make a similar study of mines 
in countries with low produc- 
tivity, and to examine to what 
extent low productivity can be 
increased.” 
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After many sessions and careful con- 
sideration of various proposals relating to 
each of the above items, a lengthy draft 
resolution was finally evolved. It is sum- 
marized as follows: 

A policy of increasing productivity in the 
coal mining industry should be adopted in 
all coal-producing countries. These results 
can be achieved only through combined 
efforts of operators, workers and govern- 
ments. Mune operators should continue to 
modernize mining methods, workers should 
contribute toward the successful introduc- 
tion of new methods and equipment, gov- 
ernments should facilitate modernization 
by keeping in touch with technical develop- 
ments in order that existing regulations 
may be relaxed, especially for the carrying 
out of experiments without in any way 
weakening the paramount consideration of 
safety. 

(1) Employees should be awarded a just 
share of the benefits of increased pro- 
ductivity. 

(2) Methods and equipment for increas- 
ing the safety of workers and improving 
- the health conditions in the coal mines 
should be introduced. In connection with 
dangers arising from dust; 

(a) machinery or methods likely to in- 
crease dust should be accompanied by dust- 
suppression methods; (b) measures should 
be taken for systematic clinical and radio- 
logical examination of miners; (c) appro- 
priate resources should be placed at the 
disposal of research organizations; (d) the 
Governing Body of the ILO should arrange 
for a tripartite conference on the preven- 
tion of dust diseases. 


(3) Systems of joint consultation be- 
tween employers and workers should be 
encouraged and developed. 


(4) The IL Office should follow the pro- 
gress of results achieved by coal miners in 
the sphere of productivity following upon 
the introduction of technical organization 
and of job organization methods. — 


(5) The IL Office should carry out a 
study of the methods of technical and 
practical training of all workers in the coal 
mining industry. 

(6) The IL Office should carry out a 
study to obtain the maximum of compar- 
able statistics on productivity and consider 
the form in which they should be presented, 
the basis of such consideration being the 
proposals made in the Office Report on 
Productivity in Coal Mines. 

(7) The Governing Body is invited to 
instruct the Office (a) to study the possi- 
bility of assisting tripartite national mis- 
sions to examine productivity in other 
countries; and (b) to organize a visit to 
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North America by an international tri- 
partite mission to study productivity in 
coal mining with particular reference to 
social questions and to the effect of pro- 
ductivity on the standards of living of 
workers. 

(8) The Governing Body should place on 
the agenda of the next session of the Coal 
Mines Committee the questions dealt with 
in Points 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 above and 
prepare a report thereon. 

The above resolution was adopted unani- 
mously by the subcommittee by 19 votes 
to 5. At the tenth plenary sitting of the 
Coal Mines Committee it was adopted by 
35 votes to 7, with 3 abstentions. 


Proposed Tripartite Meeting 


The Governing Body had requested the 
Fourth Session of the Coal Mines Commit- 
tee to consider a proposal made by the 
Miners’ International Federation that the 
United Nations and the ILO should con- 
vene a tripartite meeting of coal-producing 
countries with the object of regulating 
problems of production, prices, exports and 
imports, as well as the reduction in hours 
of work on the basis of 40 hours a week. 

Two plenary sessions were reserved for a 
discussion of this matter. It was pointed 
out that the United Nations are not con- 
stituted on a tripartite basis and certain 
coal-producing countries are not members 
of the ILO. Consequently, the Coal Mines 
Committee suggested that the Governing 
Body of the ILO (a) consult the Govern- 
ments and international bodies concerned 
on the question of convening a meeting 
of this kind and (b) proceed in the light 
of the opinions expressed by the Govern- 
ments and the bodies consulted. 

This resolution was adopted at the eighth 
plenary sitting by 43 votes to 5, with 2 
abstentions. 


Miners’ Pensions 


The workers’ group submitted a resolu- 
tion concerning miners’ pensions. This 
resolution was examined by the Steering 
Committee, who suggested various amend- 
ments. The resolution recalled that a study 
on miners’ pensions had been submitted by 
the Office to the Coal Mines Committee at 
its Third Session in Pittsburg in 1949 and 
requested the Office to examine the steps 
taken by various countries in accordance 
with paragraph 6 of the Coal Miners’ 
Charter to provide adequate retiring allow- 
ances to make provision for the old age of 
those who have been employed in the coal 
mining industry, and to submit its con- 
clusions arising out of the study of this 
subject to the Coal Mines Committee at 
its next session. 


The above resolution was adopted by 
the Coal Mines Committee at its ninth 
plenary sitting by 48 votes to nil, with no 
abstentions. 


Social Security Provisions 


for European Miners 


Another resolution submitted by the 
workers’ group proposed a tripartite con- 
ference on the co-ordination of social 
security provisions for European miners. 
This resolution was examined by the Steer- 
ing Committee, who recommended its 
adoption. 

The preamble to the resolution pointed 
out that some coal-producing countries ex- 
port or import manpower for mines, yet 
reciprocity agreements do not yet exist 
between the different countries to ensure 
displaced miners adequate rights guaran- 
teeing in all cases the old age insurance 
which would normally accrue to them after 
a lengthy period of service in the coal 
mining industry. It was proposed that the 
IL Office expedite consultation between 
the Governments concerned, having as its 
object the conclusion of agreements for 
co-ordinating the miners’ social security 
schemes, and that these agreements should 
have the effect of guaranteeing to miners, 
irrespective of their nationality and the 
country in which they have worked, old age 
insurance benefits acquired and based on 
the number of years worked in each 
country. 

The above resolution was adopted by the 
Coal Mines Committee at its ninth plenary 
sitting by 36 votes to 2, with 11 abstentions. 


Canadian Participation 


The Canadian delegates participated fully 
in the discussions in committee. Mr. John- 
stone, Government delegate, was an alter- 
nate on the Steering Committee and a 
member of the Sub-committee on Hours of 
Work (including age of admission to em- 
ployment underground). Mr. MacKinnon, 
Government delegate, served on the Sub- 
Committee on Productivity. Mr. Davidson, 
employers’ delegate, was on the Sub- 
committee on Hours of Work. Mr. Brus- 
set, employers’ delegate, served on the 
Sub-committee dealing with Productivity. 


Robert Livett, workers’ delegate, was a 
member of the Sub-committee on Hours of 
Work. Freeman Jenkins, workers’ dele- 
gate, spoke at the plenary session on the 
opening day, mentioning particularly the 
co-operation between the employers and 
workers in the introduction of new and 
more efficient coal cutting and loading 
machinery in Nova Scotia mines. He was 
also an active member of the Sub-com- 
mittee on Productivity, and served on the 
Drafting Committee in preparing resolu- 
tions regarding labour productivity. 


General Comment 


At the tenth and concluding plenary ses- 
sion, various speakers commented on the 
proceedings of the previous two weeks. 
Although the viewpoints on the various 
matters discussed were diverse and keenly 
held, a substantial measure of agreement 
had been reached on all points, with reso- 
lutions in their final form being approved 
by substantial majorities in the plenary 
sessions. 

The Coal Mines Committee was the first 
of the industrial committees to be estab- 
lished. At this Fourth Session there was 
some examination of the continuity of 
attendance of personnel. Only 9 dele- 
gates out of 64 persons present at the 
Fourth Session had attended the three 
previous sessions. It was the opinion of 
all who made observations on the question 
that the success of future meetings of the 
Coal Mines Committee would be more 
pronounced if there were a greater con- 
tinuity of personnel in attendance, because 
so much of the discussion at each session 
related to discussions at previous sessions 
and to matters that were developing and 
being brought to fruition from session to 
session. 

The place of the coal miner in the 
industrial picture was also touched upon. 
Because of the hazards of his employment 
and his importance in the _ industrial 
scheme, the coal miner, it was generally 
agreed, should be the highest-paid indus- 
trial worker in any country; but it was 
realized that much more remained to be 
done before that objective would be 
reached in most coal-producing countries. 
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Meeting of Experts on 
Payment-by-Result Systems 


ILO sponsors conference which produced several recommendations and 
suggestions regarding the introduction of payment-by-result systems 


An ILO-sponsored meeting of experts on 
systems of payments by results recom- 
mended several courses to be followed by 
industries that contemplate introducing this 
method of encouraging workers to increase 
their earnings, lower production costs and 
increase productivity. The meeting was 
held at Geneva from April 10 to April 18 
and had been convened as the result of 
an agreement reached by the Governing 
Body of the ILO at its 11th session in 
accordance with a resolution adopted by 
the International Labour Conference at its 
32nd session. 


The experts were chosen from employers’ 
organizations, trade unions and from inde- 
pendent circles. Belgium, Brazil, France, 
India, Italy, New Zealand, Sweden, the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
were represented. 


“The term ‘payment by results’ has been 
used by the experts to cover all systems 
under which wages are related directly to 
some measurement of the work done by the 
individual worker or group of workers,” 
states an article in the October 1 issue of 
Industry and Labour, an ILO publication, 
which gives a complete résumé of the 
experts’ findings. “The term consequently 
does not include such methods of remunera- 
tion as profit-sharing, workers’ stock par- 
ticipation, seniority allowances, bonuses for 
length of service, the proportional wage 
and so on.” 

The experts reached several conclusions. 
It was agreed that an increase in produc- 
tivity led to an increase in the welfare of 
the workers and wage-earners and that an 
effective application of payment-by-results 
systems would stimulate increased produc- 
tion and productivity. It was emphasized 
that such systems would only be effective 
where good industrial relations between 
employer and employee prevailed and 
where the interests of the workers were 
safeguarded. 

That’ the introduction of payment-by- 
results schemes should be the subject of 
collective bargaining was recommended 
because frequently such a scheme had been 
initiated by the employer merely as a 
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means of lowering production costs and had 
resulted in disputes and hostility on the 
part of the employees. 

The experts also recommended that pay- 
ment by results plans should be part of a 
program which has as its objectives the 
raising of production, the improvement of 
productivity and the lowering of costs, with 
the purpose of making possible for the 
employees increased earnings and a higher 
general standard of living. 


“While systems of payment by result 


‘ may constitute only part of such a program 


and the great majority of manual and non- 
manual workers are still paid on a time 
basis, a higher percentage of workers are 
paid by results in many individual firms 
and industries and the introduction of such 
systems has contributed effectively to the 
raising of productivity in many cases,” the 
experts reported. 

They considered that payments by results 
would give the worker a financial objective 
for improving his individual or group effec- 
tiveness within reasonable limits. 

It was also stated that such methods 
would yield full benefits only if all steps 
were taken, before and during the intro- 
duction of the new scheme, to make 
improvements to the production process, 
the lay-out of the plant, the equipment and 
to the production control methods in use. 


Discussing the advantages of payments by 
results, the experts pointed out that, in 
general, less direct supervision was required 
to maintain reasonable levels of: output 
than under payment by time, and that 
attention could be directed more to the 
quality of the product and to the factors 
affecting the output. It was noted that 
with result payments, the worker was 
encouraged to reduce lost time and to use 
his equipment more effectively and effi- 
ciently. With improved organization and 
work measurement, it was estimated that 
result payments would facilitate improved 
accuracy in estimating labour costs and 
thereby the use of standard costing and 
budgetary control methods. 


The meeting spent some time discussing 
certain disadvantages that could develop 


under result-payment plans if proper pre- 
cautions were not taken. Without adequate 
control, the quality of the product may 
often decline and quality control in itself 
often involves an added cost. 

It was suggested that if the quota for 
the employee or the group were set too 
high, or if minimum guaranteed wage were 
too low, the health, efficiency and morale 
of the worker might often be adversely 
affected. Increased work under an incentive 
system could also increase the accident rate. 

Another possible disadvantage mentioned 
was that inaccurate rate-setting or wide 
differences in the capacity and ability of 
workers in close proximity to each other 
could often lead to ill feeling among mem- 
bers of the working force because of the 
large differential in earnings. 

It was pointed out that the installation 
and operation of a payment-by-results 
scheme involved the employment of extra 
personnel, again an added expense. This 
expense, at times, might be out of propor- 
tion to the potential savings. 

Some time was devoted to noting the 
scope and application of result-payment 
methods. The majority of workers, it was 
stated, are still paid on a time basis. Result 
payments were found difficult to apply to 
industries in which the output is difficult or 
impossible to estimate because of techno- 
logical problems or psychological conditions 
which might lower production. In indus- 
tries in which quality control is essential 
and at the same time difficult to administer, 
result payments would not prove to be 
satisfactory. Industries that are particu- 
larly dangerous and where it is hard to 
ensure adequate safety rules are not suited 
to this system either. The committee 
added that individual systems of result 
payments are not particularly suited for 
processes in which the speed of the oper- 
ator 1s governed by the production process 
itself or by the speed of the machinery 
being used. 

It was pointed out that result payments 
have been used effectively in the textile, 
metallurgical, metal trades, mining, cloth- 
ing, leather and rubber industries and that 
in some countries and under certain cireum- 
stances it has been applied to the building 
industry. 


Referring to the types of systems that 
were almost applicable, the experts felt that 
where the production process permitted, the 
individual type of result payment should 


be used. Group, sectional, or departmental 


plans were said to be more applicable to 


assembly line methods of production. 

The committee classified payment-by- 
result systems into the following three 
groups: (a) those in which the payment is 
designed to encourage performance up to 
a given level; (b) those in which the pay- 
ment is directly proportional in a 1:1 ratio 
to the performance of the individual or 
group, and (c) those in which the pay- 
ment is designed to encourage the highest 
possible individual or group performance 
consistent with health and safety. 

The experts advised that, upon the intro- 
duction of a result-payment scheme, the 
management of the concern should estab- 
lish good relations with its employees and 
should explain fully to them the operation 
of the scheme. In setting standards and 
rates, a representative or representatives of 
the workers should be appointed to act 
with management, it was suggested. 

Referring to the time values established 
for work, the committee suggested that 
this be done by using the average time 
of an employee working at an average 
speed under normal conditions, with rea- 
sonable allowances for fatigue, personal 
needs and other factors. 

The committee further recommended that 
the organization of the work within the 
plant be thoroughly reviewed beforehand 
and the wage structure checked to prevent 
the development of anomalies between the 
earnings of workers paid by result and the 
wages of those who continue to be paid by 
time. In connection with these suggestions, 
it was added that the plan should be 
subject to a trial period during which any 
necessary changes could be agreed upon by 
the employee and employer representatives. 


In the operation of a payment-by-result 
scheme, the experts urged that the health 
and safety of the workers be protected by 
setting the tasks at reasonable levels, by 
guaranteeing an adequate minimum wage 
and by the enforcement of suitable safety 
regulations. 


Two final recommendations were that a 
guarantee be given of minimum earnings 
for any period in which production is 
curtailed due to causes beyond the workers’ 
control and that as many workers as 
possible in the establishment should be 
included in the scheme so as to avoid any 
ill feeling over differences in opportunities 
for increased earnings. 
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TEAMWORK 
m INDUSTRY 


British Managers Laud Joint Consultation 





“Joint consultation is essential to efficient 
management and is an integral part of it. 
It is as necessary to the success of the 
organization as are technical efficiency, 
adequate costing methods, or any other 
aspect of good management.” 


This view of joint consultation in in- 
dustry is expressed in a booklet recently 
issued by the Institute of Personnel Man- 
agement, London, England. The booklet, 
“Joint Consultation”, is the work of a 
study group composed of management 
officials in three large British companies, 
Venesta Ltd., Hoover Ltd., and Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. 


These industrialists support joint consul- 
tation because it enables management “to 
know the views of employees before policy 
decisions are taken, to know about matters 
on: which strong feeling exists and to be 
informed of employees’ attitudes on count- 
less domestic situations and managerial 
procedures.” 


Serve as Stimulus 


They say joint consultation will also 
make it understood in what respects the 
interests of the employees and the manage- 
ment are the same and that this, in turn, 
will serve as a stimulus to co-operative 
effort. The employees will come to identify 
themselves with the enterprise and to 
appreciate, perhaps for the first time, the 
manifold problems of management. 


The industrialists point to improved 
labour-management relations and increased 
productive efficiency as the main benefits to 
be derived from joint consultation. In 
doing so, they mention the _ significant 
effect employee suggestions can have on 
production. 


If joint consultation is to work, manage- 
ment must have a positive desire to consult 
with its employees collectively and _ to 
spread information amongst them in the 
belief that they are capable of making a 
contribution to the efficiency of the under- 
taking. 
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The “motives” of management also have 
a decided bearing on the success or failure 
of joint consultation. ‘To look upon the 
committee as just a good piece of window- 
dressing or as a mere device to permit 
employees to “blow off steam” is to invite 
failure and is almost certain to antagonize 
the workers. According to the British 
officials, management sincerity and integrity 
of purpose are vital. 
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A similar need for joint consultation is 
cited by the industrial relations section of 
Princeton University. In a recent report 
it urged “closer co-operation between man- 
agement and labour in the national emer- 
gency.” The report points to the beneficial 
effect such consultation can have “in the 
solution of production and manpower 
problems.” 


LMPC Produces Waste Saving Ideas 


The LMPC at the Collingwood Shipyards 
Limited, Collingwood, Ont., has produced 
two ideas to reduce waste. One suggestion 
was.to have a small number of scrap shells 
on hand at all times for use on small jobs 
where a new plate is unnecessary. The 
second was that a man be detailed to spend 
one hour each day to salvage welding rods 
from ships under construction. 


* * K 


Results passed all expectations when the 
LMPC at Fleet Manufacturing Limited, 
Fort Erie, Ont., turned to fund-collecting 
and a round-up of blood donors. The Com- 
mittee conducted the Salvation Army’s Red 
Shield appeal in the plant and collected 
more than one-sixth of Fort Erie’s quota. 
The 230 employees gave $209; the town’s 
quota was $1,200. The Committee also 
rounded up 43 blood-donors, though the 
company was asked to provide only 20. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. In addition, to field 


representatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 








- Industrial ‘Relations 
and Conciliation 


Tribunal Upholds Brakemen’s Claim: 
Permit Newspaper Guild to Prosecute 


Majority award of arbitration tribunal upholds wage claim of Wabash 


brakemen while engaged in service on Canadian lines. 


The American 


Newspaper Guild granted permission to prosecute The Canadian Press 


In the June issue of the Lasour GazETre 
(pp. 814-816), it was reported that the 
Canada Labour’ Relations Board had 
rejected an application made by the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen for the 
amendment of the arbitration procedure for 
the settlement of differences concerning the 
interpretation or violation of the collective 
agreement between the said union and the 
Wabash Railroad Company covering ser- 
vices on the company’s Buffalo Division. 
At that time, the Wabash Railroad Com- 
pany had stated its willingness to submit 
to arbitration individual time claims which 
had been submitted and processed in the 
manner prescribed in the grievance pro- 
cedure of the collective agreement. How- 
ever, the company was not prepared to 
arbitrate a general claim which the union 
put forward on behalf of all Wabash brake- 
men for the future payment of Wabash 
rates of pay while such employees were 
engaged in joint way freight service on 
the Buffalo Division after January 23, 1950. 
The judgment of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board was, in effect, that the 
matters of the general wage claims were 
alleged violations of the collective agree- 
ment and as such fell within the jurisdic- 
tion of an arbitration tribunal to decide, 
in view of which the existing arbitration 
procedure did not require any amendment.* 

On June 25 a joint request was made to 
the Minister of Labour by representatives 
of the Wabash Railroad Company and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen for the 
appointment of the Chairman of an Arbi- 
tration Committee to deal with the matters 
at issue between the parties. 

During July the Minister of Labour 
appointed His Honour. Judge E. A. 
Shaunessy, of Sarnia, Ont., as Chairman of 


* One of the powers of an Arbitration Board 
is to determine if the matter of any alleged 
violation of a collective agreement is, in fact, 
arbitrable. 


Committee. The other 
members were Mr. R. Hayes, General 
Manager, Central Region, Canadian 
National Railways, representing the Wabash 
Railroad Company, and Mr. W. E. B. 
Chase, Vice-President, Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, representing the union. A 
hearing of the matters was held at London, 
Ont., in August and _ decisions were 
rendered in mid-September. 

In the case involving the main issue, a 
majority report was signed by the Chair- 
man and by Mr. Chase. In a review of 
the history of the case, it was stated that, 
by a series of agreements dating back to 
1898, the Grand Trunk Railway Company 
of Canada, now a part of the Canadian 
National Railways, granted to the Wabash 
Railroad Company running rights over 
certain tracks in Canada. All the agree- 
ments provided for the operation of joint 
freight trains to handle business originating 
and terminating on the joint section, the 
operators of which were to be joint 
employees, and that all revenues derived 
therefrom were to be joint revenues. The 
agreements were silent as to whose 
employees were to operate the joint trains, 
but it was apparent that operation by the 
employees of both carriers was contem- 
plated. Until recent years, when the 
Brotherhoods concerned reached an agree- 
ment thereon, most of the joint trains were 
operated by Canadian National employees. 
In this connection, the arbitrators com- 
mented that it was not the function of the 
Arbitration Board to make any finding as 
to the rights of the employees of the two 
carriers to participate in the operation of 
the joint trains. 


the Arbitration 










This section covers proceedings under 
the Jndustrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the JIndustrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 
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All employees on the joint trains had 
heretofore been paid by the Canadian 
National at Canadian National rates of 
pay, the Wabash reimbursing the Canadian 
National in accordance with the agreement 
between the carriers. Wabash rates of pay 
were admittedly higher than those of the 
Canadian National and the Wabash brake- 
men on joint trains were now asking to be 
paid Wabash rates of pay. 

The majority decision held that it was 
inconceivable that every Wabash trainman 
in joint service should have to claim indi- 
vidually for the Wabash rate of pay and 
then to wait months without pay for 
arbitration. It was held that the general 
question of payment was one which fell 
within the jurisdiction of the Arbitration 
Committee to decide. The arbitrators then 
referred to a paragraph of the agreement 
between the carriers reading as follows:— 

“Tt is distinctly understood and agreed 
that as regards schedules of rates of pay 
and rules governing working conditions 
affecting Wabash employees on the joint 
section, the Wabash shall so far as may be 
possible adopt the schedules and rules in 
effect upon the Grand Trunk, but if such 
adoption is found impracticable, the Wabash 
shall advise the management of the Grand 
Trunk and endeavour to adjust the differ- 
ences in such schedules and rules so far as 
may be practicably possible and to the least 
detriment of the Grand Trunk.” 


The arbitrators held that this paragraph 
was apparently inserted for the protection 
of the Grand Trunk, now the Canadian 
National, and must have been meant to 
apply to Wabash emloyees in joint freight 
service, as the Grand Trunk (Canadian 
National) had no interest whatever in what 
the Wabash paid its employees on its own 
trains on the joint section. It showed that 
the two carriers recognized the fact that 
Wabash employees in joint freight service 
might be entitled to rights of pay other 
than those of the Grand Trunk (Canadian 
National) and it was a direct contradiction 
of the contention of the Wabash Railroad 
Company that its brakemen in joint freight 
service were bound to accept Canadian 
National rates of pay. Accordingly, the 
arbitrators held that the claim of all 
Wabash brakemen for Wabash rates of pay 
while engaged in joint way freight service 
on the Buffalo Division subsequent to 
January 23, 1950 was sustained, and that 
payment should be made accordingly. 

In a minority report, Mr. Hayes, nominee 
of the Wabash Railroad Company, dis- 
sented from the opinion expressed by the 
majority. He held that the above- 
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mentioned paragraph from the operating 
agreement between the two carriers was not 
meant to apply to Wabash employees in 
joint freight service but to employees of 
the Wabash Railroad engaged in exclusive 
work for that company, with the object 
that all employees im the Division would 
be subject to the same schedule of rates 
of pay and rules governing working con- 
ditions. 

The minority report stated that what was 
before the Arbitration Board for considera- 
tion was the application of the Wabash 
Railroad Company’s Schedule for Train- 
men, Lines East of Detroit, which con- 
tained nothing relative to employment on 
joint trains. The joint agreement between 
the Canadian National Railway and the 
Wabash Railroad Company was not a 
subject of arbitration or interpretation.! 
When the Chairmen of the different 
Brotherhoods asked the Wabash and the 
Canadian National to agree to the appor- 
tionment of the work on the joint freight 
trains between employees of the two 
companies in 1942, the Canadian National 
agreed to that apportionment in the belief 
that the Canadian National schedule of 
rates of pay would apply, as had been the 
case in previous years. If the majority 
report was accepted, an anomaly would be 
created to the extent that when these joint 
trains were manned by Wabash Railroad 
employees, the locomotive engineer, the 
locomotive fireman and the train conductor 
would be paid by the Canadian National 
under its rates of pay, and the two brake- 
men would be paid at a higher rate than 
any member of the crew under the rules 
and regulations of the Wabash Railroad 
Company. It was evident that the majority 
decision was reached through an improper 
interpretation of the agreement between the 
Canadian National and the Wabash Rail- 
road Company, which was not a proper 
matter for consideration by the Arbitra- 
tion Board; and no cognizance whatever 


1 By the terms of the Arbitration procedure 
established by the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board and confirmed by the Canada Labour 
Relations Board for the settlement of differ- 
ences concerning the interpretation or viola- 
tion of the collective agreement between the 
parties, it is provided that grievances shall 
not be subject to arbitration which involve 
any request for a modification of the Schedule 
(collective agreement); or any matter not 
covered by the Schedule. It is also provided 
that the decision of the Arbitration Board 
shall not change, add to, vary or disregard 
any provision of the Schedule. 


was given the facts of the case as sub- 
mitted by the Wabash Railroad Company’s 
representatives or the rules of practice that 
had been in effect for a period of over 
50 years. 

In two other cases affecting individual 
employees, the Arbitration Committee 
arrived at unanimous decisions. 

As reported elsewhere in this chapter, 
three disputes were settled by Conciliation 
Officers during the month of September, 
and a Conciliation Officer was appointed 


by the Minister of Labour to deal with one 
new dispute which developed under federal 
jurisdiction. No Conciliation Boards were 
appointed during the month, but two 
Conciliation Boards that were already 
functioning continued their deliberations. 

Certificates of consent to prosecute The 
Canadian Press and Press News Limited 
for alleged violations of provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act were granted to the American 
Newspaper Guild. 


The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the Board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
Federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, interprovincial and _ international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinces. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the Federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of Con- 
ciliation Officers, Conciliation Boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the Minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a_ collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
_Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial MRelations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 


John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 
officers resident in Wancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories; two officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings Before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during the month of 
September. The Board rejected a group 
of 17 applications for certification and 
ordered two representation votes. During 
the month, the Board received six applica- 
tions for certification and allowed the with- 
drawal of one application. 


Applications for Certification 
Rejected 


The Board rejected applications for 
certification submitted by the Marine 
Checkers and Weighers Association, Local 
506, International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, on behalf of super- 
cargoes employed by the following 17 
companies: Seaboard Shipping Company 
Limited, Pacific Marine Freighters Limited, 
North Pacific Shipping Company, Limited, 
Kingsley Navigation Company Limited, 
Johnson Walton Steamships Limited, B. W. 
Greer & Son (1947) Limited, C. Gardner 
Johnson Limited, Furness Withy & Com- 
pany Limited, Empire Shipping Company 
Limited, Dodwell & Company Limited, 
Dingwall Cotts & Company Limited, 
Canadian Transport Company Limited, 
Canadian Blue Star Line (1944) Limited, 
Canada Shipping Company Limited, B.C. 
Ship Chartering Company Limited, Balfour 
Guthrie (Canada) Limited, and Anglo 
Canadian Shipping Company Limited, all 
of Vancouver. The applications were 
rejected for the reason that the bargaining 
units were not appropriate for collective 
bargaining (L.G., Sept., 1951, p. 1231). 


Representation Votes 
Ordered 


1. The Board ordered a representation 
vote of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs operated by the Consolidated 
Oka Sand & Gravel Company Limited, 
Montreal, following consideration of an 
application for certification submitted on 
behalf of the employees concerned by the 
National Seamen’s Association of Canada 
(L.G., Sept., 1951, p. 1231). Returning 
Officer: C. E. Poirier.) 


2. The Board ordered a representation 
‘vote of first, second and third mates 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways in its Newfoundland Steamship Ser- 
vice, the names of the applicant, the 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Ine. 
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(L.G., Sept., 1951, p. 1281), and intervener, 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
to appear on the ballot (Returning Officer: 
Wels, cb ayior),. 


Application for Certification 


Withdrawn 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 


Station Employees, applicant, and Rail and 


Water Terminal of Montreal Limited, 
Montreal, respondent (L.G., Oct., 1951, 
p. 1368). 

Applications for Certification 

Received 

1. Malt and Grain Process Workers 


(Local 105, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America), on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Federal Grain 
Limited, Seed Division, Winnipeg (Investi- 
gating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


2. The Canadian Navigators’ and Engi- 
neers’ Federation, on behalf of mates and 
pilots employed by Canada Steamship 
Lines Limited, Montreal (Investigating 
Officer: L. Pepin). 


3. Local No. 452, United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, on 
behalf of carpenters employed on repair 
and maintenance work by the Vancouver 
Hotel Company Limited, jointly operated 
by the Canadian National Railways and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


4. The Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of North American Trucking and Distribut- 
ing Company Limited, Dawson Creek, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


5. The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of truck drivers employed by 
Loiselle Transport Limited, Dawson Creek, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


6. Grain Elevator Workers Local No. 333, 
International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America, on behalf of elevator 
department employees of United Grain 
Growers Limited, Vancouver (Investigating 
Officer: G. R Currie). 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT in application for certification affecting 


Canadian Brotherhood of Seamen, Applicant, 


and 


Gulf and Lake Navigation Company Limited, Respondent. 


This is an application for certification of 
the applicant as bargaining agent for a 
unit of employees of the respondent con- 
sisting of unlicensed personnel employed 
by the respondent upon the two vessels 
operated by it. 

Following an earlier hearing before the 
Board on the application in the latter 
part of 1950, the Board ordered a vote 
of employees in the unit to be taken 
under the direction of the Board’s Chief 
Executive Officer immediately following 
the opening of the 1951 navigation season. 
The vote was accordingly taken on the 
one vessel on May 1, 1951, and on the 
other on May 9; 1951. At the time 
arrangements were made for the vote by 
the Chief Executive Officer, the applicant 
notified that officer that it did not intend 
to participate in or be represented at the 
taking of the vote under these arrange- 
ments, on the ground that the company 
in hiring the employees for these vessels 
for the 1951 navigation season had dis- 
criminated against those persons who had 
been employed in the 1950 navigation 
season who were supporters of the appli- 
cant organization. 

The result of the vote taken as reported 
to the Board showed that out of 34 votes 
cast only 2 ballots were cast in favour 
of the applicant. There were 32 other 
ballots cast which were marked as spoiled 
ballots by the returning officer for the 
reason that the name of the Seafarers’ 
International Union, which was not a 
party to the vote, had been written in 
on the ballot. 

The applicant thereupon protested the 
vote and requested a further hearing on 
the application. The application was 
accordingly set down for a further hear- 
ing in accordance with the applicant’s 
request. At this hearing, the applicant 
urged that the Board, under the authority 
of subsection two of section sixty-one of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, reconsider the decision 
which had been made by it in the fall 
of 1950 to order a vote, and certify the 
applicant as bargaining agent upon the 
basis of the applicant’s membership 
strength in the bargaining unit at the time 
the application for certification was made 
to the Board in 1950. In the event of 








The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 
Brown, Vice-Chairman and Acting 
Chairman, and Messrs. W. L. Best, 
EK. R. Complin, A. J. Hills and 
G. Picard, members. The judgment of 
the Board was delivered by the Vice- 
Chairman and Acting Chairman. 





rejection of this proposal, the applicant 
asked that the Board order a vote to be 
taken on the basis of a list of the persons 
employed at the end of the 1950 naviga- 


tion season who were promised re-em- 
ployment in the spring of 1951 by the 
respondent, but who were not taken into 
employment or were discharged from 
employment because they were not in good 
standing with the Seafarers’ International 
Union. 


The evidence at the hearing showed that 
the respondent had completed an agree- 
ment with the Seafarers’ International 
Union on July 11, 1950, which ran until 
March 31, 1951, and was renewable from 
year to year unless notice to amend or 
cancel the agreement was given by either 
party at least sixty days prior to the end 
of the annual period. This agreement, 
which purported to be a collective agree- 
ment covering unlicensed personnel em- 
ployed on the respondent’s vessels, con- 
tained a provision under which the 
employees were required as a condition 
of continued employment with the 
respondent to become members of the 
Seafarers’ International Union and to con- 
tinue to pay the monthly dues to that 
organization as a condition of continued 
employment with the respondent. 

Notwithstanding that a representation 
vote had been ordered by the Board in 
connection with the present application to 
be taken immediately following the open- 
ing of navigation in the spring of 1951, 
the respondent and the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union entered into a new agree- 
ment dated April 1, 1951, to run to March 
31, 1952, covering employees in the pro- 
posed bargaining unit. This agreement 
contains a union security clause identical 
to that contained in the preceding agree- 
ment requiring employees as a condition 
of continued employment with respondent 
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to be members of the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union and to continue to pay their 
monthly dues to that organization as a 
condition of continuing employment. 


From the evidence placed before the 
Board at the hearing, it appears that the 
respondent in January and February, 1951, 
through its ships’ captains, gave assurances 
to a considerable number of the members 
of the ships’ crews who had been laid off 
upon the close of the 1950 navigation 
season that they would be re-employed in 
the spring of 1951 and would be advised by 
wire as to time required to report. Some 
of these men did in fact report and were 
rehired in the early part of April, 1951. 


On or about April 11, 1951, the respon- 
dent received a letter dated April 9, 1951, 
from the Seafarers’ International Union 
claiming that certain men so re-employed 
on their vessels in the 1951 season were not 
in good standing with the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union, and others whom the com- 
pany had notified to report for employment 
but who had not reported for employment 
as of that date were also not in good stand- 
ing. The Seafarers’ International Union 
accordingly demanded that the company 
discharge these men and refuse to employ 
any others who were not members in good 
standing with the Seafarers’ International 
Union, in conformity. with the provisions of 
the agreement between the respondent and 
the Seafarers’ International Union dated 
April 1, 1951. The respondent complied 
with this request. The net result of this 
action, which the representative of the 
respondent claimed the respondent was 
forced to take at the insistence of the 
Seafarers’ International Union and in com- 
pliance with the terms of the agreement of 
April 1, 1951, was that the only persons 
who continued in the employ of the 
respondent in the unlicensed personnel unit 
on the two vessels after the middle of 
April, 1951, were paid-up members of the 
Seafarers’ International Union or persons 
who were otherwise permitted by the Sea- 
farers’ International Union to continue in 
employment with the respondent. 


The Board was advised at the hearing 
that the applicant had applied to the 
Minister of Labour for consent to prosecute 
the respondent company for alleged viola- 
tion of section four of The Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, arising 
out of the aforesaid actions of the com- 
pany, that such consent had been granted, 
but that no actual action had been insti- 
tuted up to that date by the applicant 
against the respondent following the issue 
of such consent. 
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Section four of The Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act provides 
that no employer shall (a) refuse to employ 
or to continue to employ any person or 
otherwise discriminate against any person 
in regard to employment because the per- 
son is a member of a trade union, (b) im- 
pose any condition in the contract of em- 
ployment seeking to restrain an employee 
from exercising his rights under the Act, or 
(c) seek by intimidation, by threat of dis- 
missal, or by any other kind of threat or 
by the imposition of a pecuniary or other 
penalty or by any other means to compel 
an employee to refrain from becoming or 
to cease to be a member of a trade union. 
The section further provides that no other 
person shall seek by intimidation or coer- 
cion to compel an employee to become or 
refrain from becoming or to cease to be a 
member of a trade union. Section six of 
the Act provides that nothing in the Act 
prohibits the parties to a collective agree- 
ment from inserting in the collective agree- 
ment a provision requiring, as a condition 
of employment, membership in a specified 
trade union. 

The Board finds, however, that the agree- 
ment of April 1, 1951, entered into between 
the respondent and the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union was not a collective agree- 
ment within the meaning of The Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
nor does it bind the employees to which it 
purports to apply, since at the time this 
agreement was entered into, an application 
by a rival union organization for certifica- 
tion as bargaining agent of these employees 
was to the knowledge of both the respon- 
dent and the Seafarers’ International Union 
pending before this Board, and the auth- 
ority of the Seafarers’ International Union 
to act as bargaining agent for the em- 
ployees had not been established. Conse- 
quently, the existence of this agreement 
does not serve to bring either the respon- 
dent or the Seafarers’ International Union 
within the scope of section six of the Act. 

The Act contains provisions for the en- 
forcement of the provisions of section four 
of the Act, to which reference has been 
made herein. The relevant penalty provi- 
sions give discretionary authority to the 
court, if it finds that an offence has been 
committed, to order payment of compen- 
sation for loss of employment or the 
reinstatement in employment of employees 
dismissed in contravention of the section. 

In the circumstances of this case, the 
Board does not consider it to be a practic- 
able or appropriate exercise of its authority 


to give effect to the applicant’s request 
that the Board revoke the earlier decision 
made by it in ordering a vote of employees 
and certify the applicant as bargaining 
agent upon the basis of the applicant’s 
membership strength as shown by its 
records at the date of the application. The 
vote was ordered, for what appeared to 
the Board to be good and sufficient reasons, 
in order that the wishes of the employees 
as to their choice of bargaining agent should 
be determined by secret ballot. 


Whatever view may be taken of the 
action of the respondent and the Seafarers’ 
International Union in this matter, it must 
be realized that the authority conferred 
upon the Board in the matter of certifica- 
tion proceedings is to determine the wishes 
of the employees in an appropriate bar- 
gaining unit as to representation for col- 
lective bargaining purposes, rather than the 


enforcement of the unfair labour practice 
provisions of the Act which is otherwise 
provided for in the Act. 

Since the applicant does not ask for a 
further vote of the employees presently 
employed on the vessels, the Board is of 
opinion that the application should stand 
for the present, pending the disposition of 
the proceedings contemplated by the 
applicant, in respect of which a consent to 
prosecute has been given by the Minister 
of Labour upon the applicant’s request. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 
J. GARFINKLE, 
M. E. Nourtatt, 
for Applicant. 
R. B. Lams, 
for Respondent. 
Dated at Ottawa, September 6, 1951. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings Before 


the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers 
Appointed 


During the month, the Minister appointed 
Conciliation Officers to deal with matters in 
dispute between the following parties:— 


1. The National Syndicate of Longshore- 
men of Ha! Ha! Bay, applicant, and 
Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port Alfred, 
Que., respondent (Conciliation Officer: 
L. Pepin). . 


2. The Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, applicant, 
and the National Harbours Board, respon- 
dent, affecting employees of the Board at 
Montreal (Conciliation Officer: L. Pepin). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation 
Officers 


1. On September 7, the Minister received 
a report from L. Pepin, Conciliation Officer, 
indicating the settlement of matters in 
dispute between Keystone ‘Transports 
Limited, Montreal, and the Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, Inc. (L.G., Sept., 
1951, p. 1231). 


2. On September 28, the Minister received 
a report from H. R. Pettigrove, Concilia- 
tion Officer, indicating the settlement of 
matters in dispute between Buntain and 


Bell Company Limited, Charlottetown, 
P.EI., and Labourers’ Protective Union 
No. 9568 (L.G., Oct., 1951, p. 1368). 


3. On September 25, the Minister received 
a report from L. Pepin, Conciliation Officer, 
indicating the settlement of matters in 
dispute between Saguenay Terminals 
Limited, Port Alfred, Que. and the 
National Syndicate of Longshoremen of 
Ha! Ha! Bay (see above). 


Settlements Following 
Board Procedure 


1. Advice was received in September that 
matters in dispute between Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines Limited and the Canadian Air 
Line Flight Attendants’ Association had 
been settled following the appointment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation, 
but before the Board was fully constituted 
CiGerAtes 195lep2.1099)* 


2. Advice was received in September that 
matters in dispute between the Gatineau 
Bus Company Limited, Hull, P.Q., and 
Division 591, Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, had been settled 
following receipt by the parties of the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which dealt with the dispute 
(L.G., Oct., 1951, p. 1369). 
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Applications for Consent to 
Prosecute Granted 


On September 7, the Minister issued con- 
sent to the American Newspaper Guild to 
prosecute The Canadian Press and Press 
News Limited for alleged violations of 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act (L.G., Aug., 
1951, p. 1095). The provisions alleged to 
have been violated by The Canadian Press 


are Section 14 (a), which requires parties 
to meet and commence bargaining collec- 
tively and to make every reasonable effort 
to conclude a collective agreement; Sec- 
tion 4, which prohibits certain unfair labour 
practices; and Section 3 (1), which gives 
every employee the right to be a member 
of a trade union and to participate in the 
activities thereof. The provision alleged to 
have been violated by Press News Limited 
is Section 14 (a). 
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Wage Changes in Relation to Duration 
of Contract in Recent Agreements 


Survey of almost 1,100 recent collective agreements shows long-term 
contracts not yet common in Canada, “escalator” clauses and deferred 
wage increases more frequent and many open-end wage clauses included 


The trend in the United States recently 
has been towards the signing of collective 
agreements to be in effect over a number 
of years. Such agreements usually contain 
an “escalator” clause linking wage rates to 
the cost-of-living index. In some cases they 
provide also for deferred wage increases. 

A survey has been made by the Depart- 
ment of Labour of almost 1,100 recent 
Canadian collective agreements to deter- 
mine the proportion of them that are to be 
in force for a period of longer than one 


year. In addition, note was taken of the 
incidence of “escalator” and other wage 
change clauses in relation to contract 
duration. 


This survey covers agreements on file in 
the Department of Labour which have 
become effective since January 1, 1951. It 
shows that, of 1,094 agreements, almost 15 
per cent cover a period of more than one 
year. Of these agreements, 148 run from 
more than one year up to two years, and 
only 10 are for three or more years. 

The agreement between the General 
Motors Corporation and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers for a five-year term was 
the first long-term contract in Canada coy- 
ering a large number of workers.* Since 
that time comparatively few such agree- 
ments have been negotiated. The majority 
of workers in every industry are covered 
by agreements signed for one year and the 
greater part of the remainder are under 
agreements scheduled to lapse within a 
two-year period. This pattern in the term 





*This agreement is not included in the 
present statistical survey, since it came into 
effect on June 12, 1950, (LaBouR GAZETTE, 
July, 1950, p. 988 and November, 1950, pp. 
1898-1900), and the present survey covers 
only agreements coming into effect since 
January 1,01951. 


of the agreements is relatively constant 
throughout the various industrial groups. 


Duration of the agreements, with the 
number of workers affected, is as follows: 


Number Number 
of of 
Agree- Workers 
Covered 
222 300 


@) 6 19). 4 @ 10 18 10 8 


1 year and under 


Over 1 year and under 2 years 63 41,900 
ee EG tiene ate nike ea SP MEE es 85 40,100 
GS VOATS. Ge 0 t,t ie tele Begin pe 7 3,020 
EUR s i een ANE Ra vit ee 3 3,700 

Tetale vel O9tee ot loro 


Wage advances provided for in the agree- 
ments are, as in years past, confined largely 
to cents-per-hour or percentage increases 
in rates. Escalator clauses and deferred 
wage increases, however, have become more 
frequent in recent years. Of the agreements 
surveyed, one out of every five contains a 
cost-of-living adjustment clause and one 
in every seventeen a deferred wage in- 
crease. The majority of such wage clauses 
are found in one-year agreements. But the 
percentage of two-year agreements covered 
in the survey which include wage clauses 
of this type was higher than the percentage 
of one-year agreements. Five of the seven 
three-year contracts and two of the three 
five-year agreements contain either an 
escalator or a deferred wage increase. Again, 
these wage clauses were not limited to a 
single industry and no significant pattern 
emerged from the survey. 

Although the large majority of contracts 
do not make provision for an escalator 
clause or a deferred rate increase, many 
allow for wage rate adjustments through 
an “open-end” wage clause. A number of 
these agreements, effective for one year, 
state that wage rates may be reviewed once 
during the term of the contract. Of those 
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effective for two years, a substantial ma- 
jority provide that wage rates may be 
reviewed at the end of the first year, and in 
those of longer duration, wage rates may 
be renegotiated at the end of each year. 


Based on a division of agreements ac- 
cording to their terms, the frequency of 
the escalator clauses and deferred wage 
increases is shown in the accompanying 
table. 


WAGE RATE CHANGES IN RELATION TO CONTRACT DURATION 
(from 1,094 agreements effective since January 1, 1951, and received in the Department of Labour) 








Term of Agreements 








1 Year and Between 1-2 
Type of Wage under ee 2 Years 3 Years 5 Years 
Increase 
No. of | No. of | No. of | No. of | No. of | No. of | No. of | No. of | No. of | No. of 
Agree-| Em- | Agree-| Em- | Agree-| Em- | Agree-| Em- | Agree-| Em- 
ments | ployees| ments | ployees| ments | ployees| ments ployees|} ments | ployees 
Escalator Clause 135 28,100 14 14,900 25 19,100 2 200 1 400 
Deferred Wage Increase 26 8, 200 6 1,800 6 3,500 — _— — _ 
Combination of above 8 3, 250 2 750 6 6, 800 3 1,275 1 3,300 
No escalator or deferred 
wage clause 767 | 182,750 41 | 24,450 48 | 10,700 2 2,050 1 50 








Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is maintained in the Economics and Research Branch 


of the Department of Labour. 


and through the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 


recently received are summarized below. 


These are obtained directly from the parties involved 


A number of those 


Agreements made obligatory under the Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, etc., are summarized in a separate article 


following this. 
Mining 
Metal Mining 


PIONEER MINE, B.C.—PIONEER GOLD MINES 
or B.C. Lrp. (N.P.L.) AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION OF MINE, MILL AND 
SMELTER WORKERS, LOCAL 6938. 


Agreement to be in effect from June l, 
1951, to May 31, 1952, and thereafter until 
superseded by a new agreement, or until 
negotiations are broken off by failure to 
agree. If the net price of all gold, sold by 
the company, increases during the life of the 
agreement by $4 or more per ounce in Cana- 
dian funds above the net price received at the 
time the agreement was signed, the wage 
rates may be re-negotiated as follows: if the 
minimum increase is due to an increase in 
gold subsidy, within 30 days after such 
increase has been in effect for 3 months; if 
it is due entirely to a net increase in the 
sale price of gold itself, within 30 days after 
such price increase has become operative. 

Check-off: the agreement provides for a 
voluntary and revocable check-off of monthly 
union dues, initiation fees, death benefits, 
assessments and fines. 
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Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week. For under- 
ground employees 8 hours from portal to 
portal shall constitute a shift. The work 
week may be adjusted by mutual agreement 
to not less than 40 and not more than 48 
hours, subject to the approval of the Board 
of Industrial Relations. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 8 hours in any one day or 44 hours 
in any work week and for work on 6 specified. 
holidays. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s ser- 
vice one week, to end of second year one 
week and 2 days, with an additional day for 
each additional year’s service until a maxi- 
mum of 2 weeks is reached after 5 years of 
service. Employees with less than one year’s 
service will receive holiday pay equivalent 
to 2 per cent of their earnings. 

Daily wage rates for certain classes: sur- 
face—painters, carpenters, plumbers, sawyers, 
caterpillar operators $10 and $10.50; edger- 
man, teamster $9.35; truck drivers $9.35 and 
$9.60; surface labour $8.85 and $9.35; 
swamper $8.85; shops—blacksmiths, mechan- 
ics, electricians, welders $10 and $10.50; 


helpers (any trade) $9.35; labourer $8.85; 
mill—mill operator $10.50; repairman, crush- 
erman $10; ball mill operators $9.85; mill 
helpers, conveyor, filterman $9; underground 
—hoistmen $10 and $10.50; miner, timber- 
man, diamond driller, pipe and trackman, 
mucking machine operators $10; motormen 
$9.60 and $10; brakemen $9.35 and $9.60; 
mucker, chuck tender, nipper, trammer $9.35. 

Night shift differential: employees on the 
second shift will receive 3 cents and those on 
the third shift 5 cents per hour in addition 
to their base pay. 

Seniority: all other things being equal, 
company wide seniority shall apply in lay- 
offs and re-employment after lay-offs. In 
regard to promotions, seniority in the depart- 
ment and classification concerned shall be 
the determining factor, provided the em- 
ployee has the necessary qualifications to do 
the work required. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and a joint employer-union safety committee. 


Manufacturing 


Metal Products 


HAMILTON, ONT.—THE STEEL CoMPANY OF 
CanaDA LIMITED (HAMILTON AND ON- 
TARIO WORKS) AND UNITED STEEL- 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 1005. 


Agreement, dated June 28, 1951, amends 
the agreement which became effective April 
1, 1950, (L.G. August 1950, p. 1180), as 
follows: 


Paid holidays: probationary employees 
will be paid for statutory holidays after 
30 days instead of after 90 days. 

Vacations with pay: employees are now 
entitled to 3 weeks after 20 years’ service 
instead of after 25 years’ service. 

Wages: the increase of 5 cents per hour 
which was to become effective April 1, 1951, 
is moved forward to September 1, 1950, and 
an additional increase of 10 cents per hour, 
effective April 1, 1951, is provided for all 
employees. Skilled tradesmen will receive 
an additional 3 cents per hour, effective 
April 1, 1951. 

Escalator clause: the company agrees to 
pay a cost-of-living allowance to all eligible 
employees, commencing with the pay period 
beginning on June 29, 1951; other adjust- 
ments will be made commencing with the 
pay periods beginning October 5, 1951, and 
December 28, 1951. For each 1-3 point rise 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost- 
of-living index above 179-7, employees will 
receive an allowance of 1 cent per hour. If 
the index drops, the allowance will be 
adjusted downward by the same amount, pro- 
vided, however, that a drop in the index 
below 179-7 will not affect wage rates pay- 
able under this agreement. 

Off-shift differential: employees will be 
paid, effective April 1, 1951, a premium of 
3 cents per hour for work on the afternoon 
shift and of 5 cents per hour for work on 
the night shift. 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Chemicals 


VANCOUVER, B.C—SHELL OIL COMPANY OF 
CANADA LIMITED (SHELLBURN REFINERY ) 
AND THE Ort WORKERS INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Locat 596 (CIO-CCL). 

Agreement to be in effect from May 3, 

1951, to May 2, 1952, and thereafter, sub- 

ject to 2 months’ notice. 


Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 

Hours: 8 per day 5 days a week, a 40-hour 
week. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of 8 hours per day and for work 
on the sixth day; double time for work on 
the seventh day and on 9 specified paid 
holidays. The management may grant up to 
3 days’ leave with pay to employees who 
suffer a bereavement in their immediate 
family, depending on the circumstances. 

Vacations with pay: 2 weeks after one 
year’s service 3 weeks after 15 years’ service 
and 4 weeks after 25 years’ service. 


Hourly wage rates: shift stillman $2.12; 
operator (cracking) $1.92, assistant $1.82; 
operator (topping) $1.824, assistant $1.71; 
operator (treating) $1.71; tailhouse gauger 
$1.683; steam engineer $1.792, pumper gauger 
$1.894, assistants $1.683 and $1.734; asphalt 
plant operator $1.683; wharfman $1.59, 
assistant $1.452; utility man, bulk shipper, 
truck driver, drum cleaner, drum and can 


filler $1.514; tank car loader $1.54; com- 
pounder, drum repairman $1.65; shipping 
checker, labour leadman, $1.574; package 


shipper, watchman $1.49; drum washer and 
painter $1.464; repairmen $1.634 to $1.853; 
roustabout $1.464 and  $1.514; labourer 
$1.404; Jaboratory testers $1.404 to $1.57. 
For cleaning or doing repair work inside 
certain specified pieces of uncleaned refinery 
equipment, employees will be provided with 
protective clothing and paid $1.454 per hour 
or the regular rate plus 5 cents per hour, 
whichever is the greater. The above rates 
are approximately 25 cents per hour higher 
than the previous rates. 

Night-shift differential: employees whose 
regularly scheduled hours begin before 6 a.m. 
or end after 6 p.m. will be paid a night-shift 
bonus of 5 cents per hour for hours worked 
between 4 p.m. and 12 midnight, and of 
8 cents per hour for hours worked between 
12 midnight and 8 am. Payment for any 
overtime worked by such employees shall 
include the applicable night-shift bonus. A 
shift employee, whose regular hours end at 
8 am., will not be paid the shift bonus for 
overtime after 8 a.m.; however, a shift em- 
ployee, whose regular hours end at 4 p.m. 
will be paid the shift bonus for overtime 
beyond 4 p.m. 

Seniority: in cases of promotions, the 
company will consider, first, the qualifica- 
tions of the man for the job and, secondly, 
length of service. In demotions and lJay- 
offs due to curtailment or lack of work and 
in re-employment following a lay-off length 
of service shall control. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and the continuation of the Labour-Manage- 
ment Production Committee. 


Construction 


St. JOHN’s, NFLD.—THE BUILDING TRADES 
EMPLOYERS ASSOCIATION LIMITED AND 
SEVERAL MASTER PAINTERS OF THE CITY 
oF ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND, AND THE 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS 
AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
1679. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 30, 

1951, to April 30, 1952, and thereafter until 

amended or superseded by a new agreement. 
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Union security: provision 1s made for a 
union shop. Members will not be required 
to work with non-union men of any building 
trade, nor will they be required to risk life 
and limb in crossing a picket line. 

Hours: 9 per day Monday through Friday, 
5 on Saturday, a 50-hour week. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work after standard 
working jhours until 12 midnight on Monday 
through Friday or 6 p.m. on Saturday; 
double time thereafter until 8 a.m. on the 
next regular working day and. for work on 
Sundays and on 8 specified holidays. 

Hourly wage rates: effective July 30, 1951: 
puipeers; decorators and paperhangers 95 
cents, spray painters $1.15; charge hands in 
charge of 5 or more men 10 cents per hour 
in excess of the regular rate; apprentices’ 
starting rate 35 per cent of journeymen’s 
rate. 

Apprentices may be employed in the ratio 
of one apprentice to the first 4 journeymen 
and 2 apprentices to 10 journeymen. 

On out-of-town jobs employees will be 
provided with transportation to and from 
the job. Where they do not return home 
daily, suitable room and board and, if tra- 
velling after midnight, a sleeping berth shall 
be provided. Travelling time shall be con- 
sidered as part of the regular work day. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


ONTARIO—CERTAIN COMPANIES ENGAGED IN 
THE ERECTION OF STRUCTURAL STEEL AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
BRIDGE, STRUCTURAL AND ORNAMENTAL 
TRoN WorKErsS, LOCAL 721. 

Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
1951, to May 1, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice during the 
month of March in any year. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: double time for 
all overtime and for work on 8 specified 
holidays. 


Vacations with pay: vacation privileges 
shall be in accordance with the Regulations 
of the Industry and Labour Board for the 
construction industry made pursuant to Bill 
96 of the Ontario Legislature, except that 
vacation pay shall amount to 4 per cent of 
an employee’s earnings instead of 2 per cent. 

Hourly wage rates: journeymen structural 
iron workers $1.85, pushers $2; apprentices, 
starting rate $1. 25, maximum $1.60. Shop 
men employed on erection projects on an 
operation similar to their regular work in 
the shop will be paid 10 cents an hour in 
excess of their regular shop rate. Commenc- 
ing January 2, 1952 , the rates for structural 
ironworkers, except. apprentices, will be in- 
creased by 15 cents per hour. 


Escalator clause: a cost-of-living bonus of 
5 cents per hour for each 5 points rise in 
the cost-of-living index above the index figure 
for July 1, 1951, will be paid. Adjustments 
will be made quarterly, upward or down- 
ward, for each 5-point change in the index, 
the first adjustment to be made effective 
October 1, 1951. 

A night shift differential of 5 cents per 
hour will be paid for work between 7 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. 

Out-of-town jobs: on long term contracts 
the company shall pay return transportation 
fare, provided employees agree to stay on 
the job continuously for at least 3 months. 
When necessary to travel at night, allowance 
will be made for sleeper accommodation. On 
projects lasting one week or longer, the 
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company will pay a maximum of $20 per 
week ($2.86 per day), and on projects last- 
ing less than one w eek $4.25 per day, toward 
the cost of room and board or living out, on 
condition that the recipient works the total 
regularly assigned hours per day, unless 
incapacitated by illness or other legitimate 
causes. Where a campsite is provided, the 
company will pay the prevailing rate for 
living out and board, but only up to a maxi- 
mum of $2.86 per day. If the job is within 
commuting distance from the city, the com- 
pany will “make allowance for transportation 
and for travelling time, on a straight time 
basis, between the city. limits and the job. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


CaLGary, ALTA.—THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or MasteR PLUMBERS AND HEATING 
CONTRACTORS OF CANADA (CALGARY 
MEMBERS OF THE ALBERTA BRANCH) AND 
UNITED ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEYMEN 
AND APPRENTICES OF THE PLUMBING AND 
Pree Firrine INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, LOCAL 496. 


Agreement to be in effect from the date of 
signature to April 30, 1952. Should either 
party desire to change, add to or amend this 
agreement, notice must be given on or before 
December 31, 1951. 

Union Security: employers shall employ 
only members of Local 496 and members of 
Local 496 shall give preference to members 
of the National Association in Calgary. All 
licensed journeymen employed in_ shops, 
within the scope of this agreement who are 
not members of Local 496 will be given 30 
days in which to apply for union membership. 
Improvers or last year apprentices must 
apply for union membership at the beginning 
of the oe year of apprenticeship. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. If necessary, a journeyman 
may be allowed to work one extra hour at 
normal rate to finish a repair job. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work on Saturday and 
for the first 5 hours after regular quitting 
time: double time thereafter and for work 
on Sundays and on 9 specified holidays. 
However, emergency repair work on Satur- 
day will be done at straight time between 
8 a.m. and 12 noon, and at double time from 
12 noon to 8 am. Monday. 

Vacations with pay shall be provided for 
all journeymen who have been employed in 
the trade for one year, regardless of where 
employed. Vacations must be taken within 
the meaning of the “Holiday With Pay” 
Act. Vacation with pay rates shall be 4 per 
cent of wages. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
$1.60 from May 1,.1951 to July 31, 1951, and 
$1.85 thereafter; improvers 80 per cent of 
journeymen’s rate; helpers $1.10. 

Night shift differential: journeymen work- 
ing on night shifts will be paid at the rate 
of time and one-quarter; in order to be 
deemed night. shifts, such shifts must be 
worked for 4 consecutive nights. 

Out-of-town jobs: employees on out-of-town 
jobs shall have their board and expenses 
paid; they will be allowed one trip home 
per month at the expense of the company. 
Where the employees return to their homes 
daily, they shall have their fare paid or 
transportation provided; time travelling to 
and from such work shall be paid for at 
the normal rate. 


Apprentices may be employed in the ratio 
of one apprentice to 5 journeymen; they shall 
be supervised and paid in accordance with 
the provincial Apprentice Act. 

No plumber or steamfitter shall be allowed 
more than one labourer, except in the case 
of heavy lifting. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Electric Railways and Local Bus Lines 


REGINA, SASK.—THE CORPORATION OF THE 
Ciry oF REGINA AND THE AMALGAMATED 
ASSOCIATION OF STREET, ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY AND Motor CoacH EMPLOYEES OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 588. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1951, to March 1, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. However, 
should the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ 
cost-of-living index advance beyond 187 
points on or after March 1, 1952, the union 
may open negotiations for wage adjustments 
on the basis of the then indicated cost-of- 
living index. The provisions regarding 
union security, check-off, vacation with pay, 
paid sick leave and grievance procedure are 
similar to those in the agreement between 
the City of Regina and the Civic Employees’ 
Association, summarized below. 

Transportation allowance: transit em- 
ployees will be allowed, at all times, free 
transportation on department vehicles. 


Operating Staff 


Hours: from March 1, 1951, to March 1, 
1952, approximately 8 hours per day, alter- 
nately, 5 and 6 days a week, an average of 
44 hours per week. Effective March 1, 1952, 
42 hours per week, provided, however, that 
adjustments in hours may be made to meet 
the needs of the department, as long as such 
adjustments do not extend the hours of 
work beyond 182 hours in any one month. 
Overtime: time and one-quarter for Sunday 
work; time and one-half for work in excess 
of 8 hours per day and on an employees’ 
day off; double time for work on 2 specified 
holidays and on any day, or portion thereof, 
becoming a ‘holiday under the City Act. 
Employees, required to work on any of 8 
specified holidays, will be paid in accordance 
with the Orders of the Minimum Wage 
Board. If a split run extends over 104 
hours, operators will be paid for spread 
over time 10 cents per hour extra for each 
hour over the 103 hours. 

Hourly wage rates: operators. first 6 
months $1.03, second 6 months $1.08, second 
year $1.18, thereafter $1.26; relief inspectors 
$1.36; inspectors $268.90 (per month). The 
above rates are 12 cents per hour higher 
than the previous rates. Effective March 1, 
1952. employees will be granted a 6 cents 
per hour increase. For training men, oper- 
ators will be paid 10 cents per hour extra. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
the furnishing of uniforms to employees. 


Maintenance Staff 


Hours: from March 1, 1951, to March 1, 
1952, for day shift 8 per day, 54 days a 
week, a 44-hour week; for night and evening 
shifts 88 per fortnight, 40 hours one week 
and 48 the next, an average of 44 hours per 
week. Effective March 1, 1952, the hours 
will be based on a 42-hour work week: how- 
ever, adjustments may be made, depending 
on the need of the department, as long as 


the hours of work do not exceed 182 hours 
in any month. Overtime: time and one-half 
when called out to perform work outside 
the regular working hours, with a minimum 
of 3 hours’ pay; double time for work on 
2 specified holidays and on any day, or 
portion thereof, becoming a holiday under 
the City Act. Employees, required to work 
on any of 8 specified holidays will be paid 
in accordance with the Orders of the Mini- 
mum Wage Board. 


Hourly wage rates: for certain classifica- 
tions: assistant master mechanic $1.40, chief 
bus mechanic $1.37, lineman (leading) $1.34; 
machinist, lineman, electrician $1.32; welder, 
painter, bodyman $1.17 to $1.27; greasers 
and lubricators $1.07 to $1.17; truck driver 
and line helper, $1.12; utility man, ground 
man $1.05; casual labourers 92 cents. The 
above rates are, in most cases, 12 cents per 
hour higher than the previous rates. Effective 
March 1, 1952, the rates will be increased 
by 6 cents per hour. 

Night shift differential: hourly-rated em- 
ployees will be paid 5 cents and sub-foremen 
7 ab per hour extra for work on night 
shift. 


Office and Stores Staff 

Hours: 62 per day Monday through Friday, 
3 on Saturday, a 363-hour week. Overtime 
will be paid at the discretion of the city 
commissioners. 

Monthly salaries: chief clerk $252.90 to 
$282.90; storekeeper $227.90 to $257.90; 
cashier, bookkeeper $202.90 to $232.90; clerk, 
junior bookkeeper, stenographer, assistant 
eashier, night clerk, assistant storekeeper 
$177.90 to $207.90; car house clerk $152.90 
to $182.90; ticket counter $127.90 to $157.90. 


Service 


Public Administration 


REGINA, SASK.—THE Ciry oF REGINA AND 
THE Civic EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION, 
LocaL 21 (TLC). 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1951, to March 1, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: all employees who are 
now, or who in future become members of the 
union shall, as a condition of employment, 
maintain such membership. New employees 
must join the union within 12 months of the 
date of their employment. 

Check-off: the city will deduct union dues 
from the pay of all employees who. so 
authorize. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 44-hour week. Over- 
time: time and one-half for the first 5 hours 
of overtime; double time thereafter and for 
work on the weekly day of rest, on 2 speci- 
fied holidays and on any day, or portion 
thereof, becoming a holiday under the City 
Act, provided. it is impossible to get a day 
off soon after such holiday; double time and 
one-half for 8 specified paid holidays. Em- 
ployees who are notified to work overtime 
after leaving the job will be paid at the 
rate of double time, with a minimum of 
3 hours at the regular rate. 

Vacation with pay: 3 weeks after one 
year’s continuous service. After 5 years’ 
continuous service, vacations may be accum- 
ulated up to 6 weeks, with the permission 
of the head of the department. 
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Wage rates for certain classifications: 
cleansing division: monthly—incinerator 
fireman $208 to $228, lane inspectors $198 
to $223, timekeeper $198 to $218; hourly— 
equipment operators $1.01 to $1.20, truck 
drivers $1.02 and $1.064, maintenance men 
$1.064 and $1.25; caretaker, day $1.053, 
night $1.003; incinerator labourers 993 
cents, truck helpers 934 cents and $1.023, 
street cleaners 92 cents; works division: 
hourly—equipment operators 95 cents to 
$1.20, mechanic’s assistants $1 to $1.20; 
asphalt raker, cement finisher $1.05; lab- 
ourers, skilled 97 cents to $1.12, special 
94 cents, common 92 cents; parks depart- 
ment: monthly—cemetery supervisor $208 
plus perquisites, mechanic $218 to $238, 
gardener $198 to $213; hourly—grave dig- 
gers $1.05 and $1.10; recreation division: 
monthly—director $273, chief supervisor 
$208 to $228, supervisors (youth centre) $173 
to $198; waterworks department: monthly— 
timekeeper and office clerk $198 to $223, 
senior meter mechanic $248, meter mechanics 
$208 to $233; hourly—skilled labourers $1. 
to $1.20; pumping station mechanic 97 cents 
to $1.12, helpers 94 to 97 cents. The above 
rates represent, in most cases, increases of 
$23 per month for monthly-rated employees 
and of 12 cents per hour for hourly-rated 
employees. 


Sick leave with pay: employees, who are 
incapacitated for work through illness or 
injury not covered by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, will receive full pay for a 
period up to 12 working days in any one 
calendar year. Sick pay credits shall be 
cumulative to a maximum of 156 working 
days. In the case of injuries, covered by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the city 
will pay the difference between the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board payments and the 
employee’s regular rate of pay, for a period 
not exceeding 6 months. Thereafter, the 
city will pay an amount equal to one-third 
of the payments made by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board until the Board decides 
that the employee is no longer entitled to 
compensation payments. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and seniority rights. 


REGINA, SASK.—THE CITY OF REGINA AND 
THE City HALL ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 
AssociaTIon, Locat 7 (TLC). 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1951, to March 1, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one between the City 
of Regina and the Civic Employees’ Associa- 
tion, summarized above, with the following 
differences: 

Hours: 6% per day Monday through Friday, 
3 on Saturday, a 36%-hour week. Overtime 
will be paid at the discretion of the city 
commissioners. 

Monthly salaries for certain classifications: 
grade I—junior clerks, typists, stenographers 
$128 to $158; grade II—clerks, typists, 
stenographers, junior billing machine oper- 
ators, tellers, A Oe audit clerks $153 to 
$183; grade III—junior bookkeepers, assist- 
ant accountants, pay roll clerks, clerk- 
stenographers, clerk-typists, assistant store- 
keepers, senior billing machine operators $178 
to $208; grade IV—cashiers, senior. clerks, 
audit clerks, banking clerk $203 to $233; 
grade V—principal clerks, license inspectors, 
senior storekeepers, accountants, secretaries, 
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business assessor $228 to $258; grade VI— 
chief clerks, draughtsmen, building inspec- 
tor’s assistant $253 to $283; grade VII— 
supervisor (public health nurses), dairy 
inspector, other technical and semi-profes- 
sional classes $278 to $308. These rates are 
$23 per month higher than the previous 
rates. 


ReGINA, SASK.—THE CORPORATION OF THE 
City OF REGINA AND INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FIRE FIGHTERS, LOCAL 
181. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1951, to March 1, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one between the City 
of Regina and the Civic Employees’ Associa- 
tion, summarized above, with the following 
differences and additions: 

Union security: this agreement provides 
that new employees must join the union 
within 30 days after the termination of their 
probation period, which period shall not 
exceed 6 months. 

Hours of work shall be on the basis of a 
3-platoon system. No provision is made for 
overtime. 

Statutory holidays: in lieu of statutory 
holidays, employees will be allowed 6 days 
off per year and will be paid $3.50 per 
month in addition to their scheduled rates. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s ser- 
vice 21 consecutive days; no provision is 
made for permission to accumulate vacations 
after 5 years’ continuous service. 

Monthly wage rates: firemen, first year 
$183, second year $198, third year $213, 
fourth year $223; instructor, lieutenants, 
inspectors, maintenance men $233; captains, 
senior inspector, alarm maintenance man, 
chief’s secretary and _ storekeeper $243; 
mechanic $243 to $273, clerk $128 to $158, 
telephone operators $213. These rates repre- 
sent an increase of $23 per month. After 
4 years’ service with the department, all 
eligible employees will receive service pay of 
$5 per month for 5 years, with an additional 
$5 per month added for each 5-year period 
thereafter, until a maximum of $20 per 
month is reached. Employees performing 
special duties shall be paid at the minimum 
rate of $4. 

Uniforms: After 12 months’ service with 
the department, all employees shall be sup- 
plied with specified articles of uniform at 
the expense of the department. 


Professional Establishments 


KeLtowna, B.C.—ScHooLt Districr No. 23 
AND THE OKANAGAN VALLEY SCHOOL 
EMPLOYEES FEDERAL UNION, LOCAL 323 
OF THE TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS. 


Agreement to be in effect from January lI, 
1951, to December 31, 1952, and thereafter 
until amended. 


Union security and check-off: provision 
is made for maintenance of membership. The 
employer agrees to deduct monthly union 
dues in accordance with the provisions of 
the Industrial and Arbitration Act of Bri- 
tish Columbia. 


Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work outside the 
regular hours and on statutory holidays, all 
of which are paid holidays. 

Rest periods: employees will be granted a 
10-minute rest period in each half shift. 


Vacations with pay: after one year’s ser- 
vice 2 weeks. Temporary employees will 
receive vacation credits in line with the 
re of the provincial “Annual Holiday 

ct. 


Monthly wage rates: engineer-janitor $190 


and $200; janitor, janitor-bus driver $180; » 


earpenter-handyman $210, plumber-handy- 
man $195, driver $185; new employees, 
starting rate $165, after 3 months $175, after 
6 months $180; chief engineers, where more 


than one janitor-engineer is employed in one 
building, $7.50 in addition to their regular 
rate; casual labour 85 cents per hour, women 
sweepers 65 cents per hour. 

Paid sick leave: employees will be allowed 
paid sick leave up to one and one-half days 
per month. Unused sick leave may accumu- 
late up to 18 days in the case of full time 
employees. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
the settling of grievances. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the cor- 
rection of one agreement and the amend- 
ment of fourteen others. In addition to 
those summarized below, they include: the 
amendment of the agreement for the glass 
processing industry at Quebec, published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, issue of 
August 25; the correction of the agreement 
for garage and service station employees 
at Montreal, and the amendment of the 
agreement for barbers and hairdressers at 
Chicoutimi, gazetted September 1. 


Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for the food products manufac- 
turing and wholesale trade at Quebec, for 
the sheet metal fabricating industry, and 
for the building trades at Montreal were 
gazetted September 1; requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for trade and 
office employees at Arvida, for garage and 
service station employees at Montreal, for 
the ladies’ cloak and suit industry in the 
province, and for barbers and hairdressers 
at Chicoutimi were all gazetted September 
8. Requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for the retail trade at Quebec, 





* In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and em- 
ployees in the trade or industry covered by 
the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and 30 days are allowed for the 
filing of objections, after which an Order in 
Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, with or without changes as considered 
advisable by the Minister. The Order in 
Council may be amended or revoked in the 
same manner. Hach agreement is adminis- 
tered and enforced by a joint committee of 
the parties. References to the summary 
of this Act and to amendments to it are 
given in the LABOUR GAZETTE, January, 1949, 
page 65. Proceedings under this Act and 
earlier legislation have been noted in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE monthly since June, 1934. 


for the building trades, and for ornamental 
iron and bronze workers at Montreal were 
published September 15. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving ‘the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and others ap- 
proving, or extending the term of the levy 
of assessment on the parties to certain 
agreements. 


Mining 
Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying 


BuitpiIng Martertats Inpustry, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


See below under 
metallic Minerals, 


Manufacturing 
Fur and Leather Products 


Non- 


“Manufacturing: 
Chemicals, etc.” 


SHoE INpuUsTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated August 22, 
and gazetted September 1, extends the term 
of the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry (L.G., Jan.-Feb., 1948, p. 50, April, 
p. 331, Nov., p. 1245; Jian., 1949, p. 65; Jan., 
1950, ps 17. NOVi~D L902: Keb., 1051). p., 233; 
March, p. 356, and previous issues) to 
December 1, 1951. Another amendment to 
this agreement was also published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette issue of September 1, 
1951: 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 


CorruGATED PAPER Box INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


An Order in Council, dated August 29, and 
gazetted September 8, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1949, p. 987, Dec., p. 1558; Feb., 1950, 
p. 209, June, p. 873; July, 1951, p. 976, Oct., 
p. 1377- and previous’ issues). In this 
amendment “L’Union Fédérale des Travail- 
leurs du contenant” local 415 (Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada) replaces “The 
Shipping Containers Limited Employees’ 
Association”, and “The Standard Paper Box 
Limited Employees’ Association’, is deleted. 

Overtime as previously in effect is payable 
at time and one-half for all hours worked in 
excess of 50 per week, or for work on 
Sundays and holidays, but hours worked on 
Sundays and holidays at the rate of time 
and one-half will not be included in the 
total weekly hours when computing the 
weekly overtime. 
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Printing and Publishing 


Printina TRADES, CHICOUTIMI. 


An Order in Council, dated August 22, and 
gazetted September 1, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
March, 1950, p. 345, Oct., p. 1678). 

Hours: night shift employees shall work a 
standard work week of 41 hours instead of 
44 as formerly. 

Overtime: time and one-half to those em- 
ployees doing work in another shop after 
their regular working hours. 

Specified paid holidays are now extended 
to include Ascension Day in addition to the 
74 paid holidays previously provided for. If 
a holiday entails no loss of time because of 
its falling on a Saturday or a Sunday, the 
employer is not compelled to pay the wages 
for such holiday. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: in zone I, 
journeymen (in establishments with 9 or 
more employees) $1.20, in other establish- 
ments $1.10; bookbinding female employees 
during the first 6 months 37 cents to 54 cents 
per hour during the sixth 6 months. (These 
rates are an increase of 5 cents per hour for 
journeymen and 3 cents per hour for book- 
binding female employees.) In zone II 
journeymen now receive $1.05 per hour in- 
stead of 10 per cent less than the rate for 
zone I as previously; bookbinding female 
employees are paid 10 per cent less than the 
rates established for zone I. Apprentices’ 
rates are in most cases 5 cents per hour 
higher than those formerly in effect. Night 
shift employees are now entitled to pay equal 
to 44 hours per week for a standard work 
week of 41 hours. 

Vacation provisions are amended to pro- 
vide to all journeymen, within the limits of 
the county of Chicoutimi, a vacation of 
2 weeks with pay after one year of service 
with the same employer. 


Metal Products 


Meta Trapes, QuesBEc District. 


An Order in Council, dated August 14, 
and gazetted August 25, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
INOW.5 01948, %p. 1247; Jan, 1949p. 67, Oct, 
p.9 12475) dan 1950; p: 77, Dec, "1267 
April, 1951, p. 546). Another Order in 
Council correcting this agreement was pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette issue of 
February 10, 1951. 


Territorial jurisdiction is amended by the 
deletion of the municipality of St-André 
de Kamouraska. 

Industrial jurisdiction is extended to in- 
clude structural and metallic articles. How- 
ever, autobus manufacturers are not gov- 
erned by the present agreement as long as a 
collective agreement under the Labour Rela- 
tions Act is in force in their establishment. 
Employees working within the territorial 
mits of a shipbuilding yard and carrying 
out operations other than shipbuilding and 
repairing for 24 hours or more in a standard 
work week, shall be automatically subject to 
the provisions of this agreement. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by from 10 cents to 15 cents per hour in most 
cases and are now as follows: in zone J— 
toolmaker $1.30; tracer $1.20; general welder, 
general machinist $1.10; acetylene or electric 
are welder, sheet metal mechanic, lathe 
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(miller, etc., machinist), marine mechanic, 
fitting mechanic, boilermaker, pipe mechanic 
$1.05; machine shop joiner, blacksmith, 
cutter $1; machine operators from 75 cents 
in first year to 90 cents per hour in third 
year; storeman 90 cents; truck driver 85 
cents, helper 80 cents; labourer 75 cents; 
apprentices from 44 cents in first year to 
70 cents in fourth year; in zone II minimum 
rates are 13 cents per hour less than those 
rates for zone I with some. exceptions as 
follows: truck drivers 75 cents, helper 72 
cents; labourer 67 cents; machine operator 
68 cents in first year to 72 cents in the 
second year; apprentices from 40 cents in 
first year to 64 cents in fourth year. New 
classifications are added to the wage schedule 
as follows: production welders from 70 cents 
during the first 6 months to 85 cents in 
fourth 6 months in zone I, 63 to 77 cents in 
zone II; temperer $1.05 in zone I, 92 cents 
in zone II; painter 95 cents in zone I, 
85 cents in zone II; polisher, spray painter 
80 cents in zone I, 72 cents in zone II; 
assembler from 60 cents in first year to 
90 cents in fourth year in zone I, 54 to 
81 cents in zone II; storeman in charge 
90 cents in zone I, 82 cents in zone II; pro- 
duction workers (mechanical and structural 
construction) from 75 cents in first 3 months 
to 80 cents in second 3 months in zone I, 
68 to 72 cents in zone II; production workers 
(metal products), lapper from 50 cents in 
first 3 months to 55 cents in second 3 months 
in zone I, 45 to 50 cents in zone II 

Other provisions governing the ratio of 
apprentices to employees engaged in any 
establishment are included in this amend- 
ment. 


GARAGE EMPLOYEES, SHERBROOKE. 

An Order in Council, dated August 22, and 
gazetted September 1, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
May, 1951, p. 690). 

Hours: this amendment includes the dis- 
tribution of hours for service men as follows: 
9 hours per day (maximum), first shift; or 
9 hours per night (maximum), second shift; 
regular week 49 hours; janitors (night watch- 
men) 12 hours per night, 72 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work after 
6 p.m. and in excess of 9 hours per day 
from Monday to Friday, and on Saturday. 
afternoon; service men shall be paid time 
and one-half for work in excess of 9 hours 
per day or night, or 54 hours per week; 
janitors (watchmen) time and one-half after 
12 hours of work per night; time and one- 
half for stockroom clerks after 52 hours 
per week. 

Minimum hourly and weekly wage rates: 
journeymen wheelwrights, machinists, elec- 
tricians, mechanics, glazier, painters, up- 
holstery cleaners, dyers, vulcanizers, wheel 
alignment, motor tune-ups and brake repair 
specialists, welders, radiator repairers, body- 
men, blacksmiths, upholsterers and_ testers 
(first class) $1.15, (second class) $1.01; 
greaser and service men (first class) 88 cents, 
(second class) 75 cents. (These rates are 
from 20 to 30 cents higher than those pre- 
viously in effect.) Apprentices in all cate- 
gories—(16 to 20 years of age), and (20 to 
26 years of age) benefit by increases ranging 
from 11 cents to 20 cents per hour, and from 
18 to 23 cents per hour respectively. Weekly 
rates are increased by from $5.25 to $15.85 
per week and are as follows: stockroom 


clerk in garages—manager $60.85, assistant- 
manager $49.85; apprentices from $20.25 in 
first year to $40.50 per week in fourth year; 
janitor $40.50. 

Other provisions relative to the installa- 
tion of ventilating systems to protect the 
health of ‘employees are included in this 
amendment. 


Non-metallic Minerals, Chemicals, ete. 


BUILDING MATERIALS INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated August 14, and 
gazetted August 25, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
June, 1950, p. 872, Aug., p. 1185, Dec., p. 
2067). 


Minimum hourly wage rates for those 
workers engaged in the sections of ithe 


present agreement dealing with the granite 
industry and the stone industry are in most 
cases 10 cents per hour higher than those 
rates previously in effect and the new mini- 
mum rates for certain classifications are as 
follows: granite industry—granite cutter, 
letterer and designer on composition, journey- 
man granite cutter on surfacing or sand- 
blasting machines $1.35 in zone I; $1.20 in 
zone II; in zones I and II—blacksmith $1; 
machine polisher, carborundum machine 
operator 90 cents; surfacing machine oper- 
ator, sandblast operator 85 cents; gang saw 
operator, stationary engineman 80 cents; 
quarryman (driller), labourer and helper, 
boxer (crater) 75 cents; stone industry 
(throughout the province)—stone cutter 
$1.10; planerman and stone turner, carbor- 
undum machine operator 90 cents; helper 
and labourer 75 cents; artificial stone: arti- 
ficial stone dresser, machinist and mainten- 
ance man $1.20, modeller $1.35; rammer and 
moulder 85 cents; helper and labourer 75 
eents; truck driver 90 cents. Minimum 
wage rates for watchmen are increased from 
$25 to $30 per week in both granite and 
stone industries. 

This amendment further provides that 3 
months after the publication, in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, of the Order in Council 
approving the present amendment, all mini- 
mum hourly wage rates established by this 
amendment for the sections of the agreement 
dealing with the granite industry and the 
stone industry shall be automatically in- 
creased by 5 cents per ‘hour. 


Construction 


METAL TRADES, QUEBEC DISTRICT. 

See above, under “Manufacturing: Metal 
Products.” 
BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL. 


An Order in Council, dated August 14, and 
gazetted August 25, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1951, p. 1108) by providing for the 
deletion or addition of certain classifications 
in various sections of the present agreement. 
These include the deletion of the trade 
asbestos insulation mechanic from the gen- 
eral table of minimum wage rates. 
BUILDING TRADES, QUEBEC. 

An Order in Council, dated August 14, and 
gazetted August 25, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Dec., 1947, p. 1803; July, 1948, p. 741; Nov., 
p. 1247; Aug., 1949, p. 988, Sept., p. 1115, 


Oct., p. 1247; July, 1950, p. 1052, Sept., p. 
1679; July, 1951 p977Sept., np: 1251). 

Special provision concerning the victims of 
the conflagrations in the town of Rimouski 
and the municipality of Cabano are extended 
to include the village municipality of 
Rimouski-Est and the parish municipalities 
of St. Germain-de-Rimouski and Notre-Dame- 
du-Sacre-Coeur. 


PLUMBERS, HULL. 


An Order in Council dated August 22 and 
gazetted September 1 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G. 
Aug., 1948, p. 874, Nov., p. 1247; Oct., 1949, 
p. 1248; Oct., 1950 p. 1680). 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by from 5 cents to 15 cents per hour and 
the new rates are now as follows: master 
plumber (personal services) $2.50 in zone I, 
$2.10 in zone II; plumbers, steamfitters (hot 
water or steam)—senior journeyman $1.80 in 
zone I, $1.20 in zone II; junior journeyman 
(first 6 months) 90 cents in zone I, 80 cents 
in zone II, (second 6 months) $1.15 in zone I, 
90 cents in zone II; welder $1.25 in zone I, 
$1.05 in zone II; rates for apprentices in 
first, second and third years in both zones 
remain unchanged, but are increased from 70 
to 75 cents per hour in zone I, and from 65 
to 70 cents in zone II, during the fourth 
year. 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. JEROME. 


An Order in Council, dated August 22, and 
gazetted September 1, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Aug., 1948, p. 873; Dec., 1949, p. 1559; May, 
1950, p. 694, Oct., p. 1680, Nov., p. 1905; 
Jan., 1951, p. 64). 

Hours in the village of Shawbridge and 
within the territorial jurisdiction south of 
the said village are now 9 per day, Monday 
through Friday, 45 per week. (The above 
constitutes a reduction of 3 hours per week 
for this area.) 

Minimum hourly wage rates for the classi- 
fications shown below are 12 cents per hour 
higher than those rates previously in effect 
with the exception of that rate for common 
labourer which is 10 cents per hour higher. 
New minimum rates are as follows: brick- 
layer, mason (including cutter on field) 
$1.37; carpenter-joiner, decorator, saw setter, 
paperhanger, sprayman $1.17; pipe mechanic, 
plumber, steamfitter—journeyman $1.22; 
junior journeyman (plumber, etc.), painter, 
glazier, $1.12; common labourer 90 cents. 
Minimum rates for all other classifications 
remain unchanged. The classification as- 
bestos insulation mechanic $1.10 is added to 
the schedule of rates. 


BUILDING TRADES, SHERBROOKE. 


An Order in Council, dated August 22, and 
gazetted September 1, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Nov., 1947, p. 1661; Dec., 1948, p. 1421; Feb., 
1949, p. 178; Feb., 1950, p. 209, Nov., p. 1905; 
June, 1951, p. 829, Aug., p. 1109). 

Minimum hourly wage rates: in pursuance 
of a cost of living wage adjustment clause 
previously provided for, all minimum rates 
shall be increased by 5 cents per hour effec- 
tive from July 15, 1951. (Index for May, 
1951 at 182-0.) 
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Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders in Council in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan. 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc.* include 14 new sche- 
dules, all summarized below. Eight of the 
new schedules in Nova Scotia affecting 
building trades workers at Halifax and 
Dartmouth are combined in one summary. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Construction 


BRICKLAYERS, CARPENTERS, ELECTRICAL 
WORKERS, PAINTERS, PLASTERERS, PLUMB- 
ERS, SHEET METAL WORKERS, LABOURERS, 
HALIFAX AND DARTMOUTH. 


Orders in Council dated July 26, and 
gazetted August 8, make binding the terms 
of new schedules for the above trades at 
Halifax and Dartmouth, to be in effect from 
August 18, 1951, to April 30, 1952. 

The terms of these schedules are similar to 
those formerly in effect and summarized in 
the LasouR GAZETTE issues of December, 
1949, (electrical and sheet metal workers 
only), and November, 1950, with the excep- 
tion of the following: 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by 10 cents per hour and are now as follows: 
bricklayer $1.57; carpenter $1.36; journey- 
man electrical worker $1.46, charge hand 
$1.56; brush painter $1.20, spray painter 
$1.30; plasterer $1.48; plumber $1.43; sheet 
metal worker $1.26; labourer 91 cents per 
hour. (These rates are inclusive of 3 cents 
per hour in lieu of vacation with pay with 
the exception of the rate for labourer to 
whom vacation with pay provisions do not 
apply.) 

Hours are unchanged at 40 per week for 
tradesmen and 48 for labourers. 

In some of the new schedules for the trades 
shown above apprenticeship regulations are 
added and in all cases apprentices paid a 


New Bruns- 
Saskatchewan and 
that, following a 


*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, 
wick, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Alberta—legislation provides 
petition from representatives of employers and 
employees in any (or specified) industries, the 
provincial Minister charged with the administra- 
tion of the Act may himself, or through a goy- 
ernment official delegated by him, call a conference 
of representatives of employers and employees. 
This conference is for the purpose of investigating 
and considering the conditions of labour in the 
industry and of negotiating minimum rates of 
wages and maximum hours of work. A _ schedule 
of wages and hours of labour drawn up at such a 
conference, if the Minister considers that it has 
been agreed to by a proper and sufficient represen- 
tation of employers and employees, may on his 
recommendation be made binding by Order in 
Council in all zones designated by the Minister. 
The Minister may also establish an advisory com- 
mittee for every zone to which a schedule applies 
to assist in carrying out the provisions of the Act 
and the regulations. References to the summaries 
of these Acts and to amendments to them are 
given in the Lasour Gazetrz, August 1951, page 
1110. 
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percentage of the journeymen’s rates (ex- 
clusive of vacation pay) are entitled to 
3 cents per hour in lieu of vacation with pay 
for all regular hours worked. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, SAINT JOHN. 


An Order in Council, dated July 26, and 
gazetted August 15, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for carpenters at Saint 
John and within a radius of 15 miles ex- 
cepting that part of the area lying north 
of the Kennebecasis River. Schedule to be 
in effect from August 1, 1951, to November 
0), IG eM. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
40 per week (a reduction of 4 hours). Work 
which cannot be performed during the regu- 
lar working periods may be carried out at 
other periods of the day and such periods 
will be known as special working periods 
which shall not exceed in the aggregate 
7 hours per day Monday through Friday. 

Overtime: $1.82 per hour for the first 
4 hours in excess of regular working hours: 
$2.42 thereatter, and for work on Sundays 
and 8 specified holidays. No work on Labour 
Day except under exceptional circumstances. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
from $1.10 to $1.32 per hour; for work per- 
formed during special working periods 8 
hours’ pay at regular rate for 7 hours’ work. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS, SAINT JOHN. 


An Order in Council, dated July 26, and 
gazetted August 15, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for electrical workers at 
Saint John and within a radius of 20 miles 
from the County Court House in the city of 
Saint John. Schedule to be in effect from 
August 15, 1951, to April 30, 1952. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. Work which 
cannot be performed during regular working 
periods may be carried out at other periods 
called special working periods. Special 
working periods shall not exceed in the 
appregate 7% hours Monday through Friday 
and 3$ hours on Saturday. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all work 
performed during the first 4 hours in excess 
of regular hours during a regular working 
period or a special working period; double 
time thereafter, and on Sundays and 8 
specified holidays. Work on Labour Day only 
under exceptional circumstances. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.35 per 
hour during regular working periods; for 
special working periods $1.44 per hour. 
PLUMBERS, SAINT JOHN. 

An Order in Council, gazetted September 
12, makes binding the terms of a new 
schedule for plumbers and pipefitters at 
Saint John and within a radius of 15 miles, 
to be in effect from September 1, 1951, to 
April 30, 1952. 


This schedule is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, October, 1950, with the 
exception of the following: 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 


from $1.25 to $1.40 per hour during regular ; 


working periods, and from $1.33 to $1.49 
per hour during special working periods. 

Regular weekly hours remain unchanged at 
44 per week. 


ONTARIO 


Construction 


PLUMBERS, BELLEVILLE. 


An Order in Council, dated July 19, and 
gazetted August 4, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for plumbers at Belleville, 
to be in effect from August 14, 1951, during 
pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
40 per week during the period from Decem- 
ber 1 to August 31 inclusive; 8 per day, 
Monday through Friday, 4 on Saturday, 
44 per week between September 1 and 
November 30 inclusive. (Previously 44 hours 
per week throughout the year.) 

Overtime: time and one-half for 
performed between 5 p.m. and midnight 
Monday through Friday; double time for 
work on Saturdays during the period Decem- 
ber 1 to August 31, for work on Saturdays 
(after noon) during the period September 1 
to November 30, and for work on Sundays 
and 7 specified holidays. Where the owner 
of a shop does not work on, or employ more 
than one journeyman mechanic on emergency 
repairs, such work may be done at regular 
rates between 8 a.m. and noon Saturdays 
during the period December 1 to August 31 
inclusive. No overtime work without a 
permit issued by the advisory committee. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
from $1.25 to $1.50 per hour. Employees on 
night shift are entitled to 8 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ work. The advisory committee is 
authorized to fix a lower minimum rate for 
handicapped workers. 

Provisions governing shift work are also 
included in this schedule. 


work 


CARPENTERS, OWEN SOUND. 


An Order in Council, dated August 16, 
and gazetted September 1, makes binding 


the terms of a new schedule for carpenters 
at Owen Sound, to be in effect from Sep- 
tember 11, during pleasure. 

Hours are the same as in the previous 
schedule (L.G., June, 1948, p. 622), 44 per 
week from November to March inclusive, 
45 per week from April to October inclusive. 

Overtime: time and one-half for the first 
4 hours of overtime worked in any 24-hour 
period; double time for all subsequent over- 
time work. Work on Sundays and on five 
specified holidays is payable at the overtime 
rate. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
from $1.15 to $1.40 per hour. Regular rates 
are paid for work done at night which cannot 
be performed during the day, and for work 
on Saturday not exceeding 4 hours after 
midday from November to March inclusive 
and not exceeding 8 hours from April to 
October to permit pouring of concrete. Em- 
ployees on night shift will be paid 8 hours’ 
pay for 7 hours’ work during the winter 
months and 9 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work 
during the summer months. The advisory 
committee may fix a lower minimum rate 
for handicapped workers. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, Moose JAw. 

An Order in Council, dated July 30, and 
gazetted August 10, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Nov., 1947, p. 1663; June, 1948, p. 622; Nov., 
1950, p. 1907). This amendment to be in 
force from August 20, 1951. 

Hours: 8 hours per day, 5 days per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work per- 
formed in excess of 8 hours per day, and for 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and 8 specified 
paid holidays. All work performed between 
the hours of 5 p.m. Friday and 8 am. Mon- 
day will be considered overtime and paid 
for at time and one-half except in cases 
where some desired changes may be mutually 
agreed upon and sanctioned by the advisory 
board. 

Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
from $1.40 to $1.55 per hour; carpenters in 
charge shall be paid an additional 10 cents 
per hour. Employees on night work will be 
paid 8 hours’ pay for 74 hours’ work. 





Fair Wages Conditions 


In Dominion Government Contracts 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring that 
all government contracts contain provisions 
to secure the payment of wages generally 
accepted as current in each trade for com- 
petent workmen in the district where the 
work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and those 
which apply to contracts for the manufacture 
of various classes of government supplies and 
equipment. 
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The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts in the first group, is to obtain from 
the Department of Labour schedules setting 
forth the current wage rates for the dif- 
ferent classifications of workmen required in 
the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are there- 
upon included by the department concerned 
in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
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in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 


A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the LABOUR GAZETTE for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded During August 
(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During August the Department of 
Labour prepared 188 fair wages schedules 
for inclusion im building and construction 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 186 
construction contracts was awarded by 
various Government departments. Par- 
ticulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other 
bona fide interested parties, on request. 

The labour conditions of each of the con- 


tracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 


eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour,” and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
and subcontractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where, during 
the continuance of the work such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation, by 
agreements between employers and em- 
ployees in the district or by changes in pre- 
vailing rates”. 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment were awarded as follows, under the policy 
that wage rates must equal those current in the district :— 


Department 
VOT LGUIIGUTER 2 ud ted ark Ae tess gh an are 
JOG LETIC GME COMUICUIOULL S: cetarte) ct eet an aecarre tae 
Post OMice yy «vedio ieee meh 6 Aer eee - 


Pablies Worker ek es ee a ee ee 


No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 


2 $ 279,000.00 
3,895 183,839,809 .00 
15 34,545.09 

1 5,956.55 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded, August 


(The labour conditions of the contracts 
marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 


and hours of labour not in excess of 8 per 
day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any ques- 
tion which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St. John’s Nfld: Trynor Construction Co 
- Ltd, construction of streets & water & 
sewer systems. Dartmouth NS: Eastern 
Woodworkers Ltd, construction of married 
quarters—HMCS “Shearwater”. Debert 
NS: Annapolis Valley Construction Ltd, 
construction of married quarters. 
Greenwood N S: L G Rawding,* road 
construction; L G Rawding,* installation 
of storm sewers; Municipal Spraying & 
Contracting Ltd, surfacing of roads, drive- 
ways & sidewalks. Hammonds Plains N S: 
Annapolis Valley Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of living quarters. Chatham N B: 
Diamond Construction Co,* supply of fill. 
McGiwney NB: Modern Construction 
Ltd, construction of married quarters. 
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Saint John N B: H Clark, grading. St 
Hubert P Q: Desourdy Construction Ltd,* 
temporary sidewalks. Ajax Ont: C 5 Turner 
& Co,* replacing wooden foundations & 
posts with concrete blocks; Swansea Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of sewers, 
watermains & roadways. Barriefield Ont: 
Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* landscaping; 
McGinnis & O’Connor,* fill. Camp Borden 
Ont: Thomas G Wilcox & Sons,* fill; Bruce 
W Borgstrom,* landscaping. Centralia Ont: 
Windsor Wire & Fence Co,* construction 
of security fence. Deep River Ont: Rose- 
hall Nurseries Ltd,* landscaping. Essex Ont: 
Bruce DeSanti Construction Co,* fill. Fort 
William & Port Arthur Ont: E Anderson, 
construction of foundations & chimneys. 


Guelph Ont: Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* lands- 
caping, driveways, housewalks, retaining 
walks, etc. North Bay Ont: Demers Electric 
Ltd, installation of electrical distribution 
system. Oshawa Ont: Bruce DeSanti Con- 
tracting ‘Co, permanent improvements. 
Ottawa Ont: Modern Decoration,* exterior 
painting—Laurentian Terrace; N Fautaux,* 
exterior painting—Strathcona Heights. 
Petawawa Ont: W E Baker,* landscaping. 
Picton Ont: Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* 
landscaping; Greene Construction Co Ltd,* 
construction of concrete walks. Port Arthur 
Ont: G Frederickson,* installing weeping 
tile; Brothan Painting Co Ltd,* painting 
of gable ends. Rockcliffe Ont: Stanley G 
Brookes Ltd,* street-lighting. Trenton Ont: 
H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, 
surfacing of roads & driveways. Uplands 
Ont: Lightfoot Bros Construction, con- 
struction of sewers & watermains; E R 
Tremblay, construction of houses. Brandon 
Man: Bird Corstruction Co Ltd,* replac- 
ing of steps & installation of areaways. 
Shilo Man: J H From,* landscaping; J H 
From,* landscaping. Moose Jaw Sask: 
Victoria Construction Co,* insulating hollow 
corners of 100 houses; T Ingleby,* land- 
scaping; Bird Construction Co Ltd,* relay- 
ing of hardwood floors; Victoria Construc- 
tion & Mfg Co, insulating corners of 
houses. Prince Albert Sask: Stewart Elec- 
tric,* installation of heaters. Regina Sask: 
Victoria Construction Co, insulating & 


raising or lowering the beam of 300 houses. 
Saskatoon Sask: Saskatoon Plumbing & 
Heating,* installation of furnace coils; 
Piggott Construction Co,* provision of fill; 
Saskatoon Plumbing & Heating Co,* 
installation of iron furnace coils; Shoquist 
Construction Ltd,* installation of front 
porch rails; Shoquist Coustruction Jutd,* 
installation of porch rails & doors; H 
Wells,* painting. Swift Current Sask: 
Kruse Painting Co,* exterior painting of 
63 houses. Weyburn Sask: Victoria Con- 
struction Co, relaying of 30 basement floors. 
Calder Alta: P Janiten, Delton Green- 
houses,* landscaping. Calgary Alta: B H 
Sands & Son, painting; Fred Deeves & 
Sons Ltd, installation of thermostats. 
Edmonton Alta: D Cameron,* painting. 
Lethbridge Alta: RW Anderson,* instal- 
lation of thermostats; Charles Arkinstall.* 
exterior painting. Ponoka Alta: P. Janiten,* 
landscaping. Vancouver BC: Southill Land- 
scapers,* landscaping; Southill Land- 
scapers,* landscaping; George W Mere- 
dith,* construction of house sidewalks & 
steps; McKinnon ‘Contracting Co Ltd,* 
construction of concrete block walls, fence 
& gate; McKinnon Contracting Co Ltd,* 
construction of concrete walls; McKinnon 
Contracting Co Ltd,* construction of con- 
crete walls; Monarch Construction Co 
Ltd,* maintenance of roads, lanes & drains; 
Monarch Construction Co Ltd* lowering 
water connections. 


Defence Construction Limited 


Chatham N B: Scotia Sprinklers Ltd, 
installation of water pumping equipment & 
construction of water storage facilities; 
Horton Steel Works Ltd, erection of storage 
tanks. Bagotville P Q: R E Stewart Con- 
struction Corporation, erection of central 
heating plant; Horton Steel Works Ltd, 
erection of storage tanks. Longue Pointe 
P @: Charles Duranceau Ltée, paving 
areas B, H & J; Robinson Oil Burners Ltd, 
installation of oil burning equipment for 
500 HP boiler—Ordnance Depot. Quebec 


P Q: Frs Jobin Ine, erection of 17-vehicle 


garage. St Hubert P Q: Louis B Magil Co, 
erection of central heating plant; Williams 
Construction Co Ltd, erection of armco 
steelox bldg. St Johns P Q: Truscon Steel 
Co Ltd, reinforced steel for mess & barrack 
block; Truscon Steel Co Ltd, structural 
steel for mess. Camp Borden Ont: Do- 
minion Structural Steel Ltd, reinforced 
steel for barrack block; Dominion Struc- 
tural Steel Ltd, reinforced steel for barrack 
block. Leitrim Ont: Universal Electric, 
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completion of RCCS wireless station. Long 
Branch Ont: Canadian National Railways,* 
railway siding. Midland Ont: London Steel 
Construction Co Ltd, structural steel .& 
Jong span joists for armoury. Owen Sound 
Ont: London Steel Construction Co Ltd, 
structural steel for armoury. Picton Ont: 
Sarnia Bridge Co, bar joists for barrack 
block & mess; Dominion Structural Steel 
Ltd, reinforced steel for barrack blocks & 
mess; Leeds Bridge & Iron Works, struc- 
tural steel for barrack block & mess. Paint 
Petre & Picton Ont: H J McFarland Con- 
struction Co Ltd, rehabilitation of roads. 
Rockcliffe Ont: Truscon Steel Co Ltd, re- 
inforced steel for unit supply bldg & fire 
hall; Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, structural 
steel for fire hall. Uplands Ont: Foundation 
Co of Canada, construction of concrete 
arch hangar, storage & garage bldg, steam 
power plant, cafeteria bldg, etc; E Leonard 
& Sons Ltd,* installation of two high pres- 
sure boilers. Churchill Man: Foundation Co 
of Canada, construction of rawinsonde 
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tower & hydrogen generator bldg. Gimli 
Man: Vulcan Iron & Engineering Ltd, 
erection of bulk petroleum storage tanks. 
MacDonald Man: Horton Steel Works Ltd, 
erection of bulk petroleum storage tanks. 
Rivers Man: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, 
reinforced steel bars for gun testing stop 
butt & unit supply bldg. Shilo Man: Do- 
minion Bridge Co Ltd, structural steel for 
2 barrack blocks & central heating plant; 
Bird Construction Co Ltd, erection of 
central heating plant; Maple Leaf Con- 
struction Ltd, asphaltic treatment of roads 
& parade squares. Winnipeg Man: Sim- 
mons Construction Co, construction of par- 
ade square, Ft Osborne barracks; Dominion 


Bridge Co Ltd, reinforced steel for hangars. 
Regina Sask: Wilson Bros Construction Co, 
asphalt paving- at armoury. Saskatoon 
Sask: Sparling-Davis Co Ltd, erection of 
storage tanks. Wainwright Alta: Steel 
Crafts (Alberta) Ltd, erection of fuel stor- 
age tanks; Don Chennels, paving. Fort 
Nelson B C: International Water Supply 
Ltd, construction of permanent water well. 
Salmon Arm B C: Kenyon & Co Ltd, con- 
struction of standard small drill hall. 
Victoria B C: Deeks McBride Ltd, rein- 
forced steel for barracks; Western Bridge & 
Steel Fabricators Ltd, structural steel for 
barrack block & mess; Luney & Robinson, 
erection of concrete block bldg. 


Defence Production Limited 
(July report) 


Goose Bay Labdr: S Butler, interior & 
exterior painting of bldgs, RCAF station. 
Summerside P E I: M F Schurman Co 
Ltd, permanent sub-floor replacement, bldg 
No 48, RCAF station. Dartmouth N S: 
Fundy Construction Co Ltd, exterior 
sheathing of hangar, RCN air station. 
Greenwood N 8S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, 
repairs to hangar & garage doors, RCAF 
station. St Johns P Q: Delphis Cote Ltd, 
roof repairs to bldgs, RCAF station. West- 
mount P Q: Eastern Plumbing & Heating 
Ltd, removal of existing boilers, & installa- 
{ion of new boilers, Royal Montreal Regi- 
ment. Aylmer Ont: Elgin Construction Co 
Ltd, permanent sub-floor replacement of 
kitchen & service wing, Bldg No 8, RCAF 
station. Downsview Ont: George W Porter 
Construction Co Ltd, repairs to runway, 
RCAF station. Rockchffe Ont: O’Learys 
Ltd, repair to roads & parking areas, RCAF 
station; Shore & Horwitz, permanent sub- 
floor replacement of bldgs, RCAF station. 
Gimli Man: Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, 
repair to roads, RCAF station. MacDonald 
Man: T J Pounder & Co Ltd, repair to 
roads, RCAF station; H G Hay Decorating 
Co, exterior painting of existing bldgs, 
RCAF station. Portage la Prairie Man: 


T J Pounder & Co Ltd, repairs to roads, 
RCAF station. Winnipeg Man: - Vulcan 
Tron & Engineering Ltd, replacement of 
catwalks in boiler rooms, RCAF station; 
Weston Builders Specialties Ltd, interior 
painting of airmen’s mess, hangar & drill 
hall. Moose Jaw Sask: Yarnton Decorating 
Co Ltd, exterior painting of existing bldgs, 
RCAF station. Saskatoon Sask: Thode 
Construction Ltd, repairs to roads & surface 
drainage, RCAF station. Calgary Alta: 
Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada 
Ltd, road repairs, No 10 repair depot, 
RCAF station. Claresholm Alta: General 
Construction Co (Alberta) Ltd, repairs to 
roads, RCAF station; Standard Gravel & 
Surfacing of Canada Ltd, repairs to run- 
ways, taxi strips, aprons & drainage, RCAF 
station. Penhold Alta: Walter McKenzie, 
exterior painting of existing bldgs, RCAF 
station. Ralston Alta: William Sigalet & 
Co Ltd, exterior painting of residences & 
suites. Suffield Alta: Seaboard Advertising 
Co Ltd, interior painting of laboratory 
bldgs; Rogers Sheet Metal & Roofing Ltd, 
re-roofing of bldgs, compound area, Experi- 
mental Station. Prince Rupert B C: Sea- 
board Advertising Co Ltd, interior & ex- 
terior painting, HMCS “Chatham”. 


National Harbours Board 


Saint John Harbour N B: Saint John 
Dredging Co Ltd, dredging deep water 
berths. Montreal Harbour P Q: Gunite & 
Waterproofing Ltd, patching surface of 
piers, Jacques Cartier Bridge; Spino Con- 
struction Ltd, extension of water supply 


system, Sutherland Pier & sections 46 to 
49: Charles Duranceau Ltd, construction of 
exit ramp, shed 19; E C Scrivens & Co Ltd, 
renewing pitch & gravel roofing & flashings, 
cold storage bldg, section 23. 


Department of Public Works 


Bonavista Nfld: North Shore Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, breakwater improvements. 
Twillingate Nfld: Chester Dawe Ltd, wharf 
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reconstruction. Charlottetown P i I: M F 
Schurman Co Ltd, construction of science 
service laboratory. Main-a-dieu N S: A J 


Grriphalls JA Campbell Alex T Malenae a: 


Frederick A Campbell, breakwater repairs. 
Port Bickerton N S: Diamond Construction 
Co Ltd,* dredging. Little Cape N B: 
Diamond Construction Co Ltd,* dredging. 
Aurigny P Q: Les Entreprises de l’Est 
Ltee, breakwater replacement. Buckingham 
P Q: Dagenais & Major Construction Co 
Ltd, addition & alterations, public bldg. 
Montreal (Westmount) P Q: E A Robinson 
Oil Burners Ltd, installation of oil burning 
system in heating plant, War Assets Bldg. 
Pabos Mulls (Anse aux Canards) P Q: 
James S Watt, construction of breakwater. 
Rimouski P Q: Marine Industries Ltd,* 
dredging. Riviere au Renard P Q: Irenee 
Verreault,* dredging. Ruwuisseau Leblanc 
P Q: Bert Dimock, wharf reconstruction. 
Sherbrooke P Q: Henri Royer Inc, comple- 
tion of plumbing work in public bldg. 
Burlington Ont: McNamara Construction 
Co Ltd, repairs to breakwater. London Ont: 
Sunnybrook Nurseries,* landscape planting 


at mental infirmary of Westminster Hospi- 
tal; Francis Hankin & Co Ltd, installation 
of incinerator in central heating plant of 
Westminster Hospital. Ottawa Ont: L 
Gendron & Fils, alterations to heating sys- 
tem of the old supreme court bldg; Auto- 
matic Sprinkler Co of Canada Ltd, installa- 
tion of sprinkler & alarm systems, Science 
Service Bldg, Central Experimental Farm; 
Modern Forge Reg’d, erection of wrought 
iron fencing at 24 Sussex St. Port Arthur 
Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements (repairs to rubble 
mound). Prescott Ont: Theode Robidoux,* 
dredging. Toronto Ont: Redfern Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of postal 
station “Q”. Regina Sask: Waterman- 
Waterbury Mfg Co Ltd, installation of oil 
burning system in central heating plant, 
RCMP barracks. Crofton B C: William 
Prendergast, wharf replacement. Hsperanza 
B C: Findlay-White Construction Co Ltd, 
reconstruction of landing float, trestle ap- 
proach & gangway. 


Department of Resources and, Development 


Adelaide Island Ont: George C. Brayton, 
construction of wharf. Cedar Island Ont: 
A F Simpson, construction of wharf. Riding 
Mountain National Park Man: Benjamin 


Rosenblat & Edward Rosenblat, road con- 
struction. Meanook Alta: S H Parsons, 
erection of magnetic observatory «& 3-car 


garage. 


Department of Transport 


Greenwood N S: Municipal Spraying & 
Contracting Ltd, additional airport devel- 
opment. Moncton N B: Moncton Plumbing 
& Supply Co Ltd, installation of heating 
& plumbing in Clarke-Ruse hangar. La 
Tague ‘OH © Connell Lid; construc- 
tion of hardsurface runway. Downsville 
(lorenta) Ont? His Wiekarland Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of concrete 
runway. Lamb Island Ont: Klis Anderson, 
construction of lghtkeeper’s bungalow. 
Muskoka Ont: Warren Bituminous Paving 
Co Ltd, construction of hardsurface run- 
way. Pelee Passage Ont: Intrusion-Prepakt 
Ltd, repairs to pier. Gimli Man: Tomlin- 


son Construction Co Ltd, additional airport 
development. MacDonald Man: Nelson 
River Construction Ltd, extension to run- 
way. Winnipeg Man: Commonwealth Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of concrete 
parking area. Moose Jaw Sask: W C Wells 
Construction Co Ltd, additional airport 
development. Lethbridge Alta: Fort Con- 
struction Co Ltd, additional airport drain- 
age. Comox B C: Dawson, Wade & Co 
Ltd, extension of runway. Vancouver B C: 
Campbell Bennett Ltd, additional airport 
development. Fort Smith N W T: Yukon 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of staff 
dwellings, generator bldg, ete. 
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Federal and Provincial Authorities 
Confer on Labour Law Administration 


Officers from the federal and eight provincial Departments of Labour 
discuss the problems arising out of the administration of labour laws 


Problems arising out of the administra- 
tion of labour laws were discussed by 
officers of the Federal and eight Provincial 
Departments of Labour at the tenth annual 
three-day conference of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Administrators of Labour Legis- 
lation in the Legislative Building, Victoria, 
September 10-12. 

The conference was opened with an 
address by the Hon. Capt. J. H. Cates, 
Minister of Labour of British Columbia. 
As in the past, each Department of Labour 
through its deputy minister or other senior 
official reported at the opening session on 
legislative and administrative developments 
during the year. 

In view of the need for increasing the 
supply of skilled tradesmen to meet the 
demands of Canada’s defence program, one 
day of the conference was devoted to a 
study of ways .of improving existing 
methods of training apprentices. The need 
for greater co-operation between the home, 
the school, employers and governments in 
the selection and training of boys entering 
the skilled trades was stressed. Greater 
flexibility in the administration of the 
various Apprenticeship Acts was also con- 
sidered desirable. Other sessions of the 
conference dealt. with safety codes of the 
Canadian Standards Association, govern- 
ment labour publications, and minimum 
wages and industrial standards. 

Mrs. Clara M. Beyer, Associate Director 
of the Bureau of Labour Standards of the 
United States Department of Labour, and 
Secretary-Treasurer of the International 
Association of Governmental Labour Offi- 
cials of the United States and Canada, was 
the speaker at the annual dinner meeting 
under the chairmanship of the Hon. Captain 
Cates. Mrs. Beyer spoke briefly of the 
origin of labour-management co-operation 
in industry in Canada and commended the 
work of the federal Department of Labour 
in promoting such co-operation, as evi- 
denced by the large number of labour- 
management production committees in 
existence at the present time. The speaker 
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emphasized the important work being 
carried on by the International Labour 
Organization in furthering international 
co-operation to improve the lot of the 
worker. The reason for the survival of the 
ILO through two world wars, Mrs. Beyer 
stated, “was because it represented manage- 
ment, labour and government, and not just 
simply government”. She also referred to 
the work of the U.S. Bureau of Labour 
Standards through its annual National 
Conference on Labour Legislation, and of 
the IAGLO, in bringing about closer 
co-operation between the federal and state 
Departments of Labour. 

In addition to Mrs. Beyer, two repre- 
sentatives of the International Association 
of Governmental Labour Officials, which 
met in Seattle the week before, attended 
the conference—Ben T. Huiet, Com- 
missioner of Labour, Georgia, and John 
B. Georges, Commissioner of Labour, 
Wyoming. At the opening session, Com- 
missioner Huiet extended to the Associa- 
tion the greetings of the IAGLO. 

The following federal and _ provincial 
representatives attended the conference :— 


Federal: H. J. Walker, Editor, the 
Lasour Gazerte; P. R. Parent, Chief 
Administrative Officer; C. R. Ford, Super- 
visor of Technical Training; G. G. Black- 
burn, Director of Information; Col. H. S. 
Relph, Chief Claims Officer, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission; V. Johnston, 
Economics and Research Branch; Evelyn 
Best, Legislation Branch; G. R. Currie, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Vancouver; 
and William McKinstry, Regional Super- 
intendent, National Employment Service, 
Vancouver. 


Alberta: K. A. Pugh, Chairman, Board 
of) Industrials Relations and He oH: 
Bendickson, Secretary, Board of Industrial 
Relations. 


British Columbia: Hon. Capt. J. H. 
Cates, Minister of Labour; James Thomson, 
Deputy Minister of Labour; B. W. Dysart, 
Chief Administrative Officer; G. A. Little, 
Supervisor, Vancouver Office, Department 


of Labour; A. B. Clark, Regional Super- 
visor; Hamilton Crisford, Director of 
Apprenticeship; R. D. Lemmax, Chief 
Inspector of Factories; A. H. Jones, G. H. 
O’Neill, R. MacDonald, Inspectors; Col. 
D’Arcy J. Baldwin, Chairman, Labour 
Relations Board; Col. M. F. Macintosh, 
H. Strange, members, Labour Relations 
Board; B. H. E. Goult, Chief Executive 
Officer, Conciliation Branch; Adam Bell, 
Chairman, Workmen’s Compensation 
Board; and Arthur Francis, Chief Safety 
Inspector, Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

Manitoba: W. Elliott Wilson, Deputy 
Minister of Labour; and James Aiken, 
Director of Apprenticeship. 

New Brunswick: Hon. 8S. E. Mooers, 
Minister of Labour; and N. D. Cochrane, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 

Nova Scotia: R. E. Anderson, Chief 
Administrative Officer, Department of 
Labour; R:- H. MacCuish,: Director of 


Training; and Prof. S. J. Montgomery, 
Inspector-Examiner under Engine Oper- 
ators’ Act. 

Ontario: J. B. Metzler, Deputy Minister 


of Labour; and F. W. Ehmke, Senior 
Inspector, Department of Labour. 

Quebec: Donat Quimper, Associate 
Deputy Minister of Labour; Gabriel 


Rousseau, Technical Adviser on Appren- 
ticeship; and W. Beaulac, Director, Labour 
Inspection Service. 

Saskatchewan: Hon. C. C. Williams, 
Minister of Labour; J. H. Williams, 
Director, Wages and Hours Branch; and 
J. S. Dornan, Director of Apprenticeship 
and Tradesmen’s Qualifications. 

The officers of the CAALL for 1951-52 
are: Past President, W. Elliott Wilson, 
Manitoba; President, N. D. Cochrane, New 
Brunswick; 1st Vice-President, J. B. 
Metzler, Ontario; 2nd Vice-President, K. A. 
Pugh, Alberta; Secretary-Treasurer, Evelyn 
Best, Department of Labour of Canada. 





Labour Legislation in New Brunswick 


and Prince Edward Island in 1951 


Workmen's compensation, collective bargaining rights for municipal 
employees and rent control dealt with by N.B. and P.E.I. legislatures 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


The New Brunswick Legislature, in ses- 
sion from March 6 to May 1, made changes 
in workmen’s compensation and _ labour 
relations laws. From January 1, 1952, the 
maximum earnings on which compensation 
is based will be $3,000 per year. The 
Labour Relations Act was amended to per- 
mit municipal governments to bring their 
employees under the Act. Following the 
lead of the Nova Scotia Government, the 
Province passed a law giving municipalities 
power to impose rent control. The work 
of revising and consolidating the Public 
Statutes was continued. 


Workmen's Compensation 

Amendments made to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act increased the maximum 
annual earnings on which compensation is 
computed from $2,500 to $3,000. Another 
amendment increased the amount payable 
for burial expenses from $150 to $200. 
These two changes will take effect on 
January 1, 1952. 


Labour Relations 


Two amendments to the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 1949, permit a municipality, by 
resolution, to bring any group of its em- 
ployees under the Act, and prohibit any 
attempt to influence the manner in which 
an employee votes in a representation vote 
or any other vote conducted by the Labour 
Relations Board. 

A new sub-section states that the council 
of a city, town, incorporated village or 
county may, by resolution, declare that the 
municipal corporation is an employer within 
the meaning of the Act with respect to any 
group of its employees, whereupon it will 
become such an employer and continue so 
until the resolution is rescinded. A second 
new sub-section makes it an “unfair labour 
practice” for any person to seek to influence 
an employee’s vote by intimidation, by 
coercion, or by giving or offering to give 
money or any other valuable consideration 
in any vote taken under the Act. 
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Rent Control 


An Act, passed on May 1, provided for 
municipal control of rents after July 1. 
The council of any city, town, incorporated 
village or county was empowered to make 
by-laws regulating maximum rentals, and 
to appoint an officer known as the Rental 
Authority, to be responsible for regulating 
rentals under the by-laws, and a Rental 
Appeal Board of not more than three per- 
sons. All rents were frozen at their level 
of April 30 until July 1. 


In order to increase a rental after this 
date, unless the by-laws allow for express 
agreement between landlord and tenant, 
the landlord is required to apply for and 
receive written permission from the Rental 
Authority. Appeal from a decision of the 
Rental Authority may be made by any 
landlord or tenant to the Rental Appeal 
Board, whose decision will then take effect. 
The Municipal Rent Control Act is to 
expire on April 30, 1952. 


Revision of Statutes 


The revision and consolidation of the 
Public Statutes which was begun last year 
was continued in 1951. Among the large 
number of revised statutes which received 
the approval of the Legislature were several 
labour laws, including the Apprenticeship 
Act, the Trades Examination Act, the Vo- 
rational Education Act, the Mechanics’ 
Lien Act, the Woodsmen’s Lien Act, and 
the Scalers Act. Also revised were the 
Children’s Protection Act, the Mothers’ 
Allowances Act and the School Attendance 
Act. No important changes were made in 
any of these statutes. An amendment to 
the section of the Mothers’ Allowances Act 
empowers the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to define the term “permanent 
total disability” as used in the Act with 
reference to either parent of a child for 
whose maintenance an allowance is paid. 
Provision is also made for the payment of 
the allowance in special circumstances to 
a suitable person other than the applicant. 
The new Act will be proclaimed in effect. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


The only labour legislation passed by 
the Prince Edward Island Legislature at 
its 1951 session from March 6 to March 31 
were the fairly extensive amendments to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. These 
amendments increase the benefits payable 
and bring more workers under the Act. 


An Act giving the municipalities power 
to take over rent control was also passed. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


Several important amendments were 
made to extend the protection given to 
workers by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. Benefits in fatal cases and cases of 
total disability were increased, the waiting 
period which must elapse before compen- 
sation may be paid was reduced, three 
new diseases were added to the list of 
those for which compensation is payable, 
and several new industries were brought 
under the Act. 

The maximum expenses which will be 
paid to cover the cost of burial of a work- 
man were increased from $100 to $150, the 
amount payable in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Manitoba and British Columbia. 
Where death occurs, the monthly benefit 
payable to a widow or invalid widower 
will now be $50 instead of $40, and the 
additional benefit of $10 a month payable 
to each child under 16 years was increased 
to $12.50. Fifty dollars a month is the 
compensation payable to a widow in six 
other provinces. The monthly allowance 
to a child varies from province to province, 
ranging from $10 to $20. 

By a further amendment, the total 
monthly compensation payable in death 
cases, exclusive of burial expenses, may 
not be more than 75 per cent of the work- 
man’s average earnings. The maximum 
amount allowed was formerly 6674 per cent 
of average earnings. 

A higher minimum payment was pro- 
vided for in cases of total disability, either 
temporary or permanent, which is compens- 
able at the rate of 66%4 per cent of the 
workman’s average earnings. The minimum 
was increased from $12.50 to $15 per week 
unless the workman’s earnings are less than 
$15, in which case he receives the full 
amount of his earnings. 

Under each provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, a fixed period must elapse 
before compensation becomes payable. In 
Prince Edward Island, this “waiting period”, 
which since the Act was passed. in 1949 has 
been seven days, was reduced to four days, 
the same period as in New Brunswick. No 
compensation is payable for an injury 
which disables a workman for four days or 
less. If he is disabled longer~ than four 
days, he receives compensation from the 
date of the injury. 

Another change has to do with the sec- 
tion of the Act which provides that, while 
a workman is not entitled to compensation 
where the injury is attributable solely to 
his serious and wilful misconduct, an ex- 


ception may be made-in these circum- 
stances if the injury results in death or 
serious and permanent disablement. The 
amendment struck out the words “and 
permanent”, thus enabling compensation to 
be paid in cases of serious injury whether or 
not such injury is permanent. The wording 
of the Prince Edward Island Act is now 
like those of Alberta, Ontario and Quebec. 
In most of the other Acts the exception is 
made in cases of death or serious and 
permanent disablement. 

Three new diseases, bursitis, infected 
blisters and undulant fever, were added to 
the schedule of occupational diseases for 
which compensation is payable. Bursitis 
and infected blisters are compensable if 
they are contracted from any process in- 
volving continuous rubbing, pressure or 
vibration, and compensation will be paid 
for undulant fever (brucellosis) contracted 
from exposure to infected material such as 
in meat packing plants. 

Several new classes of workers were 
brought under the Act. The coverage of 
the Act was extended to employers and 
workmen engaged in oil, fuel and gasoline 
plants, or in handling and distributing farm 
and road machinery and to produce dealers 
and their employees. Learners who are 
training or engaged in probationary work 
for positions required in the operation of 
railway trains were also brought under the 
Act. In 1950 and 1951 learners were brought 
under the Manitoba and Saskatchewan Acts 
following a decision of the Manitoba 
Appeal Court by which the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board was prohibited from 
awarding compensation to an_ injured 
student trainman (L.G. 1950, p. 898 and 
p. 1569). 


A minor change was made to the list of 
persons excluded from the operation of the 
Act. Only those members of the family 
of the employer who are under 17 years of 
age are now outside the Act instead of all 
members of the family regardless of age, 
as before. This provision is, however, sub- 
ject to the Board’s power to include and 
exclude industries. 


A further amendment provides that in 
computing the pay-roll on which the em- 
ployer’s assessment is levied the maximum 
salary or wages of an officer or workman 
which may be included is $2,500. 


Finally, the Act now provides that if an 
employer unlawfully employs a child under 
15 years of age and a claim for injury to 
such child is made, the Board may exclude 
the industry from the class in which it was 
included and the employer will be indi- 
vidually lable to pay the compensation. 


Rent Control 


As in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island passed legislation to 
give municipalities power to impose rent 
control. 

The Housing and Rentals Act empowers 
municipal councils to pass by-laws for the 
regulation of maximum rentals for housing 
accommodation. <A by-law must stipulate 


that rentals in effect on May 31, 1951, may 


not be increased except by agreement be- 
tween landlord and tenant or with the 
approval of the person appointed as rental 
authority under the by-law. 

Decisions of the rental authority may be 
appealed to a Judge of a County Court who 
is authorized to make any order which the 
rental authority is empowered to make. 





Recent Regulations, 


Dominion and Provincia 


Regulations issued governing payment of supplementary allowances to 


unemployable veterans receiving a war pension. 


In British Columbia, 


steel fabrication designated as a trade under the Apprenticeship Act 


Under federal legislation, regulations were issued governing the payment of supple- 


mentary allowances to unemployable veterans receiving a war pension. 


The Minister of 


Labour has made an Order exempting certain classes of persons from the requirement to 


obtain and carry a seaman’s card. 


In British Columbia, steel fabrication was ition as a trade under the Apprentice- 
ship Act. New regulations under the Ontario Public Health Act governing work camps 


require employers to provide better accommodation and to observe 


sanitation. 
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stricter standards of 
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DOMINION 


Appropriation Act, No. 4, 1951 


Unemployability Supplement Regulations 


Regulations were issued under P.C. 3510, 
gazetted July 25, governing the payment 
of financial assistance to unemployable 
veterans who are receiving pensions under 
the Pension Act for a disability which con- 
tributes to their unemployability. Under 
the Appropriation Act, No. 4, passed at 
the 1951 session of Parliament, a sum of 
two million dollars was set aside for the 
purpose. 


The regulations provide for the setting 
up of District Unemployability Supplement 
Committees in districts to be prescribed by 
the Minister of Veterans Affairs. A Head 
Office Committee will be appointed to 
supervise the administration of the regula- 
tions in the districts and to hear and ad- 
judicate upon appeals from awards made 
by District Committees. 

A married veteran or a widowed veteran 
with children who receives a pension for a 
disability of 45 per cent or more is eligible 
for an unemployability supplement of $40 
a month. A single veteran who is receiving 
a pension for a disability of 35 per cent or 
more is eligible for a supplement of $20 
a month. The unemployability of a veteran 
will be determined by the District Com- 
mittee by considering the disabilities for 
which he is pensioned, together with any 
other physical or mental disability from 
which he may be suffering, in relation to 
the possibilities of employment in the 
locality in which he resides. 

Supplements will not be paid to a veteran 
for any period before the date of receipt 
of his application unless the application 
was received before August 31, 1951, in 
which case the pension may be paid from 
June 1, 1951. 


Canada Shipping Act 


Amendments were made to the by-laws 
of the pilotage districts of Caraquet, N.B., 
and Sydney, N.S., by Orders in Council 
P.C. 38811 and P.C, 4237, gazetted August 8 
and September 12, respectively. 

The fee for embarking and disembarking 
the pilot by pilot boat in the Caraquet 
district was increased from $3 to $5, and 
in the Sydney district the pilotage dues 
are now subject to a surcharge of 74 per 
cent. 
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Emergency Powers Act 


Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regulations 


Six classes of workers employed on cer- 
tain small craft in emergency work or in 
casual employment were exempted from 
the Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regula- 
tions by Order of the Minister of Labour 
made on July 31 and gazetted on September 
12. The regulations require seamen em- 
ployed on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River to hold a seaman’s card in order to 
take or continue in employment (L.G. 
1951, p. 837). 


The classes exempted are as follows: (1) 
persons employed on fishing vessels which 
do not pass through a canal or lock; (2) 
police officers operating harbour patrol 
boats and crews of harbour fire-fighting 
boats; (3) labourers employed on a casual 
basis for salvage operations; (4) casual 
workers in dredging operations, except 
those employed on dredges, towboats or 
scows operating in or passing through a 
canal or lock; (5) persons engaged in 
transporting or handling pulpwood or logs 
or in the construction and maintenance of 
pulpwood and log storages or booms, and 
operators of work boats exclusively engaged 
in these operations in storage areas or in 
salvaging pulpwood and logs from shore 
areas and (6) casual employees in emer- 
gency repair work on ships who cannot 
obtain a seaman’s card without unduly 
delaying the ship’s sailing. In the latter 
case, the ship’s master must make an entry 
in the log and notify in writing the Execu- 
tive Director of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission at Ottawa setting out 
the nature of the repair and the name, 
occupation and residence of the person in 
question and the duration of his employ- 
ment on the ship. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Trade Schools Regulation Act 


The regulations covering all trade schools 
under the Act were amended with respect 
to students’ registration fees and to the 
amount of security required from an oper- 
ator of a trade school who has defaulted 
in the performance of his contract. The 
amendments were approved by O.C. 986-51 
and gazetted July 14. 


The registration fee is doubled and is 
now $100 for one course and $20 for each 
additional course. Total fees for regis- 
tration, however, continue to be limited to 
a maximum of $250. If the operator of a 


trade school wishes to increase or decrease 
the number of courses authorized in his 
licence, he must forward his licence to the 
Minister of Industries and Labour for alter- 
ation and approval together with whatever 
additional fees are required. 

The security which must be provided by 
the operator of a school for the perform- 
ance of contracts is $1,000 in the form of a 
bond of a bonding company authorized to 
do business in Alberta. The Minister may 
call upon the bonding company to make 
good any fees which the operator of the 
school has failed to repay. A new sub- 
section authorizes the Minister to cancel 
the registration of an operator of a trade 
school who has defaulted in the perform- 
ance of his contract and forfeited the guar- 
antee bond. If such an operator desires to 
be re-registered, he is required to deposit 
a $2,000 bond. 


British Columbia Apprenticeship Act 


By an Order in Council of September 5, 
gazetted September 6, the trade of “steel 
fabrication, including welding, fitting, rivet- 
ing, drilling, pressing, and rolling on custom- 
made articles and supplies but excluding 
production-line or assembly-line manufac- 
ture for resale’ was added to the list of 
trades designated in Schedule A of the Act 
as trades in which contracts of apprentice- 
ship may be made. 


Ontario Mothers’ Allowances Act 


Amendments to the general regulations 
under the Mothers’ Allowances Act were 
made August 16 ‘and gazetted September 1. 
Foster mothers of orphan children are to 
receive additional benefits similar to those 
paid to actual mothers, including the 
monthly cost of fuel, and in case of need, 
an extra sum up to $20 a month. In line 
with a 1951 amendment to the Act, the 
regulations now provide for the payment 
of an allowance to a mother who has 
divorced the father of her children and has 
been given custody of them, if no provision 
has been made for the maintenance of the 
children or if the father has failed to carry 
out his obligations and has not been heard 
of for at least one year. A new form of 
application for an allowance is set out for 
the use of such mothers, who must furnish 
proof of the divorce and give particulars 
of the provision made for the children in 
the judgment. 


Ontario Public Health Act 


New regulations, approved August 23 and 
gazetted September 8, prescribe in much 
greater detail the sanitary standards to be 
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observed in work camps. Such camps 
include lumbering camps, mining camps, 
railway construction works or other places 
where labour is employed in territory with- 
out municipal organization. 

The regulations now require a written 
notice to be sent to the inspector before 
any camp which is intended to house five 
or more employees is opened. Previously, 
this requirement applied only to camps in 
which more than 15 workers were usually 
employed. 

The notice must state the employer’s 
name and address, the location of the camp 
and the means of access to it, the number 
of workers that the camp is designed to 
accommodate, and the nature and expected 
duration of the work to be carried on. 
Along with the above information, a plan 
of the camp must be submitted wherever 
15 or more workers are to be housed. The 
plan must show the location of the build- 
ings, the source of the water supply and 
the means of sewage disposal. A change 
in any of these particulars must also be 
reported to the inspector. 

Camps are to be located on well-drained 
ground, and at least 150 feet from any 
body of water, unless there is no suitable 
location available at this distance and the 
inspector considers that the proposed loca- 
tion will not cause pollution of the water. 
No Stable or other building used for shel- 
tering animals is to be located within 
200 feet of a source of drinking-water 
supply, or of a cook-house or bunk-house, 
or so that there is drainage from it into the 
water supply. Every camp must be main- 
tained in a sanitary condition, and when- 
ever a camp is re-opened after being aban- 
doned or closed, the interior of every 
building must be treated with lime-wash 
or other suitable material. From May 1 to 
October 1 all buildings in the camp must 
be effectively screened against flies. 

With respect to accommodation and 
facilities, the new regulations state more 
precisely the duties of the employer of 
labour in a “standard camp” housing 15 or 
more workmen and make much greater 
demands on him for the maintenance of 
high standards of sanitation. The stand- 
ards regarding the construction of buildings 
and the construction and maintenance of 
sleeping accommodation have been greatly 
improved by a better arrangement and by 
the addition of new requirements. The 
regulations now set out in specific terms 
the facilities which must be provided for 
washing, bathing and laundering. Prev- 
1ously, it was merely stipulated that such 
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facilities were to be provided to the satis- 
faction of the inspector. The provisions 
regarding a safe water supply, the prepara- 
tion, serving and storage of food and the 
washing of dishes are new. 

All buildings to be used for sleeping 
accommodation and feeding of employees 
must be weather-proof and have tight- 
fitting, smooth-surfaced floors and walls. 
The floors must be at least one foot above 
the ground level. Where the walls are 
made of logs, their interior surface must 
be peeled. A new requirement is that 
every building must have two direct exits 
to the outside as remote from each other 
as practicable. 


Bunk-houses must be built with roofs of 
tight-fitting lumber and walls at least seven 
feet high where single-tier beds are used, 
and eight feet high where double-tier beds 
are used. The windows must be located 
so that every part of the bunk-house has 
light and ventilation. They must equal in 
area not less than seven per cent of the 
floor area, and must open at least half- 
way. Where heaters are used, there must 
be one fresh-air duct with an inside open- 
ing of at least 60 square inches under each 
heater, and at least two air-outlets with an 
area of not less than three square inches 
for each bunk. 


Bunks must be separate, either single or 
double-tiered, at least 12 inches above the 
floor, and at least 18 inches apart unless 
they are placed lengthwise along the walls. 
Every bunk must be provided with 300 
cubic feet of air space. A locker or shelf 
must now be provided for each bunk. As 
previously, the employer is required to 
supply a sufficient quantity of clean mat- 
tresses and blankets. A new provision 
requires that a temperature of 65 degrees 
Fahrenheit be maintained in a bunk-house 
when it is occupied by employees, 


Washing, bathing and laundering accom- 
modation must include a separate wash- 
room directly accessible from the bunk- 
house, a separate heated room or building 
for bathing, and a separate heated room or 
building for laundering clothes. A constant 
supply of hot and cold water must be pro- 
vided. There must be at least one sink 
or wash-basin for every five bunks, one 
bathtub or shower, and one laundry tub 
for every 15 bunks. Common towels are 
not to be used. 


The employer is required to maintain a 
constant supply of safe water for drinking, 
cooking and dish-washing. When necessary, 
the water must be made safe by boiling, 
chlorination, or any other method approved 
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by the Director of Industrial Hygiene. 
Drinking-water must be kept im sanitary, 
covered containers equipped with a pour- 
ing faucet, and be poured directly into an 
individual drinking-container suppled for 
each employee. No person is to use a 
drinking-vessel in common. 

An employer must provide at least one 
dining-room and one kitchen separated by 
a door from any living quarters, and 
arranged so as to permit thorough cleaning. 
A kitchen or dining-room is not to be 
used for sleeping purposes, nor for any 
other purpose than the preparation, storing 
or serving of food. Wearing-apparel is not 
to be left in a kitchen or dining-room ex- 
cept in a separate cupboard or locker. All 
food must be protected from contamina- 
tion, and perishable food stored at a 
temperature not higher than 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

No chipped or cracked cup, glass or dish, 
or utensil in such condition as to prevent 
effective cleansing, is to be used. Utensils 
are to be washed in water at a temperature 
not lower than 110 degrees Fahrenheit con- 
taining a detergent solution capable of 
removing grease and food particles, and are 
to be sterilized in water at a temperature 
of not less than 170 degrees Fahrenheit for 
at least two minutes or in boiling water for 
at least 30 seconds, and are to be dried by 
exposure to the air in open-mesh baskets. 

Other provisions lay down exact require- 
ments for the disposal of garbage and 
wastes and the provision, location and 
maintenance of toilets. Another section 
prescribes the requirements for leaving a 
camp in a sanitary condition before closing 
it, and requires the employer ‘to notify the 
inspector in writing within 14 days after 
abandoning or closing the camp. This pro- 
vision applies to a camp of(any size. 

Provision is made for the inspection of 
camps at any time. Where an inspector 
finds that an employer has not complied 
with the regulations, he must notify the 
employer in writing and send a copy of 
the notice to the Director. If any condi- 
tion dangerous to health exists, the in- 
spector may recommend to the Director 
the closing of the camp and, after receiving 
his written approval, may order the camp 
to be closed. If he finds the danger acute, 
he may order the immediate closing of the 
camp before notifying the Director. Within 
two days after issuing the closing order, the 
inspector must give written notice to the 
employer stating reasons for closing. The 
penalty for violation of these regulations 
is a fine of not less than $25 and not more 
than $200. 


The regulations amend O. Reg. 14/44, 
certain sections of which are revoked. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 

Regulations governing the levy and col- 
lection of the hospitalization tax for 1952 
were issued under O.C. 1509/51, made 
August 13 and gazetted August 24. The 
regulations are substantially the same as 
those which were issued for the year 1951, 
the tax remaining at $10 for an adult and 
$5 for each dependent child, with a family 
maximum of $80. 

As previously, a pro-rated tax of 84 cents 
a month (42 cents for a dependant) may 


be paid for the remainder of the tax year 
by a person who completes the six months 
residence in the Province required: by the 
Act. The regulations now provide that 
such a person may pay the tax on behalf 
of his dependants at the same time as he 
himself comes under the _ hospitalization 
scheme in a case where his dependants move 
to the Province between the date on which 
he became a resident and the date on 
which he completed his six months resi- 
dence requirement. The dependants will 
then become entitled to receive hospital 
services at the same time as the head of 
the family. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada allows appeal against injunction granted by 
B.C. Appeal Court restraining picketing of 3 restaurants in Vancouver 


Picketing by Vancouver restaurant 
employees’ union held not to be illegal 
—Union protected against injunction or 
action for damages by Section 3 of 
British Columbia Trade-unions Act. 


The Supreme Court of Canada on June 
27, 1951, allowed an appeal from a judgment 
of the British Columbia Court of Appeal 
in a case involving picketing of a chain of 
Vancouver restaurants by a restaurant em- 
ployees’ union. The British Columbia 
Court of Appeal had granted an injunction 
restraining Local 28 of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees International Union 
from picketing ‘three units of Aristocratic 
Restaurants Ltd. and had awarded the 
employer costs and damages against the 


union for the loss suffered. (L.G. 1951, 
Ds) od 14) 
In a majority opinion in which five 


judges concurred, the Supreme Court of 
Canada held that the picketing carried on 
' by the union was not illegal, allowed the 
appeal and restored the trial judgment 
originally delivered in the Supreme Court 
of British Columbia. The Chief Justice 
and Mr. Justice Locke dissented. 

The facts of the case are reviewed in 
the Supreme Court judgment. On Sep- 
tember 21, 1949, Local 28 was certified by 
the British Columbia Labour Relations 
Board as the bargaining authority for the 
employees of unit 5 of Aristocratic Res- 


taurants Ltd. When negotiations between 
the employer and the bargaining authority 
failed to bring about a collective agree- 
ment, a Board of Conciliation was 
appointed under the Industrial Concihation 
and Arbitration Act, but it failed to recon- 
cile the parties. The points of difference 
concerned wage rates and the union shop. 
The majority report of the Board was 
accepted by the employer but not by the 
union. It was not submitted to the em- 
ployees for acceptance or rejection, and a 
strike vote was not taken. In May, 1950, 
three months after the Board had issued 
its report, agents of the union picketed 
three restaurants, unit 5, for which the 
union was the certified bargaining auth- 
ority, and also units 6 and 7. At this time 
no employee in any of these units was a 
member of the union. Two men paraded 
in front of each of these three restaurants, 
carrying large placards which stated: 

“Aristocratic Restaurants have no 
union agreement with Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees International 
Union, Local 28, affilrated with Van- 
couver and New Westminster Trades 
and Labour Council’. 


Of the five judges who concurred in the 
majority opinion, Mr. Justice Estey and 
Mr. Justice Kerwin submitted their reasons 
jointly; Mr. Justice Rand, Mr. Justice 
Kellock and Mr. Justice Cartwright gave 
separate reasons. 
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Four questions were dealt with in each 
of the reasons for decision: first, was the 
picketing in question conduct which con- 
stitutes an offence under Section 501 of 
the Criminal Code; second, did it amount 
in law to a public nuisance; third, was the 
union absolved from civil liability by Sec- 
tion 3 of the Trade-unions Act; fourth, was 
the picketing prohibited by the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act? 


Section 501 of the Criminal Code pro- 
vides penalties against intimidation. Every- 
one is guilty of an offence who 

wrongfully and without lawful authority, 

with a view to compel any other person to 

abstain from doing anything which he has 

a lawful right to do or to do anything from 

which he has a lawful right to abstain, 


(f) besets or watches the house or other 
place where such other person resides or 
works or carries on business or happens 
to be. 


This is qualified by clause (g) which 
states that:— 

(g) Attending at or near or approach- 
ing to such house or other place as afore- 
said in order merely to obtain or com- 
municate information shall not be deemed 
a watching or besetting within the meaning 
of this section. 

None of the judges found that the con- 
duct of the picketers constituted a wrong- 
ful watching and besetting within the 
meaning of Section 501 (f). 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Kellock, 

the conduct here in question falls squarely 

within the provisions of paragraph (q) 

.... Accordingly, it is not necessary to 

eonsider the question as to whether a 

breach of s. 501 could form the basis for 

a civil suit. 

Regarding the second question, whether 
the picketing constituted a nuisance at 
common law, the conclusion was that there 
had been no nuisance of a public nature, 
no damage to property, trespass, unlawful 
assembly or other illegal action. The ac- 
tions of the union’s agents at no time 
impeded traffic or interfered with the free 
and usual use of the highway in such man- 
ner as would constitute a public nuisance. 
The only damage suffered by the company 
was the direct result of the conveyance of 
the information on the placards. In Mr. 
Justice Rand’s words, “What was attempted 
was to persuade rationally rather than to 
coerce by insolence”’. To persuade and 
compel by the communication of informa- 
tion was termed by him “a normal incident 
of industrial competition,” and the annoy- 
ance to the company, “would be the 
resentment felt almost at any act in the 
competitive conflict by the person whose 
interest is assailed.” 


Next, the Trade-unions Act of British 
Columbia was considered. Section 3 ab- 
solves every person from liability for 

communicating to any workman, artisan, 

labourer, employee, or person facts re- 
specting ... employment . by or with 

-any employer or consumer or distributor 

of the products of labour or the purchase 
of such products, or for persuading or 
endeavouring to persuade by Pale nov. 
reasonable argument, without unlawful 
threats, intimidation, or other unlawful 
acts, such last-mentioned workman ... or 
person ... to refuse to become the em- 
ployee or customer of any such employer, 
producer, consumer, distributor of the 
products of labour. 

It was held that the picketing in this 
case had been the communicating of facts 
respecting employment, unaccompanied by 
unlawful acts. Accordingly, by Section 3 
the union was absolved from civil lability 
for any damages resulting to the employer 
from the picketing. The opinion of the 
British Columbia Appeal Court that this 
section afforded immunity to such action 
only “at the expiration of any existing 
contract,” that “person” might not be inter- 
preted to mean the public at large, and that 
the term “persuading” could not cover the 
action of an organized labour patrol, was 
not accepted. 

In regard to the fourth question, the 
Court decided that the conduct of the 
picketers was not in violation of the In- 
dustrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 
It was affirmed that under the Act the 
union at the time of the picketing still 
retained exclusive right to negotiate with 
respect to the conclusion of a collective 
agreement or the regulation of relations 
between the employer and the employees 
of unit 5, even though at that time no 
employee was a member of the union. In 
addition, it was held that the fact that the 
employees of two of the restaurants pick- 
eted were not within the unit of employees 
for which the union was authorized to act 
did not affect the question, since the 
owner’s economic strength is derived from 
his total business, and it was against that 
that the influence of information was being 
exerted. 

Mr. Justice Kerwin and Mr. Justice Estey 
gave consideration to the opinion of Mr. 
Justice O’Halloran in the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal that picketing was illegal 
under Section 5 (1) of the Act, which 
prohibits a union, during working hours 
and at the employer’s place of employment, 
without the permission of the employer, 
from attempting to persuade an employee 
to join or not to join a labour organization, 
or under Section 6, which forbids the use 


of coercion or intimidation for the purpose 
of inducing any person to become or re- 
frain from becoming or to continue or to 
cease to be, a member of a labour organi- 
zation. Their Lordships held that any 
attempt to persuade had not been at the 
employer’s place of business, and that there 
was no coercion or intimidation. 

Mr. Justice O’Halloran had also held 
that the purpose of the Industrial Concilia- 
tion Act was to outlaw strikes until the 
machinery of compromise had been in- 
voked and exhausted, and that until a legal 
strike was in effect, any activity to inter- 
rupt business was phohibited by Section 
5 (2) of the Act:— 

5. (2) No labour organization and no 
person acting on behalf of a labour 
organization and no employee shall sup- 
port, encourage, condone or engage in any 


activity that is 
limit production. 


The Supreme Court did not agree that 
this section applied to the activity in ques- 
tion in the case. The Court considered 
that, in a situation where the provisions of 
the Act for conciliation proceedings had 
been followed but the report of the concili- 
ation board had not been submitted to the 
employees nor a strike vote taken, it was 
not illegal for the union certified asthe 
bargaining agent to resort to other peaceful 
and otherwise lawful means of persuading 
the employer to agree to their terms. 


It was contended on behalf of the com- 
pany that the picketing was an attempt to 
compel the employer to do something 
which was contrary to Section 16 (b) of 
the Act, which prohibits an employer from 
altering any term of employment until 
after the employees have voted on the 
report of the conciliation board, and seven 
days have elapsed after the vote has been 
reported to the Labour Relations Board. 
Mr. Justice Kellock pointed out, however, 
that clause (c) of Section 16 provides that 
the Labour Relations Board may make 
regulations permitting an employer affected 
by clause (b) to alter terms of employment, 
and that therefore it was not illegal for 


intended to “restrict ‘one | 


the union to “take steps to induce the 
restaurant owner to apply for such permis- 
sion. The Court found nothing in the 
Act forbidding the union from appealing to 
the public. Mr. Justice Rand concluded :— 

There is nothing in the Act that touches 
these ancillary means of advancing the 
interests of either party ... If no vote 
is taken [on the report of the conciliation 
board], the parties subject to the Act are 
again in negotiation with all its legitimate 
modes of waging the contest. To: ‘imply a 
ban against any of them in that unsettled 
situation would tend to a stalemate and 
to force a strike vote, both against the 
policy of the statute. 

If, by further negotiation or through 
persuasion, an agreement were brought 
about, that policy would be promoted. 
Once the report of the conciliation board 
is submitted, the parties are restricted only 
by the conditions of strike and lockout 
and, in the absence of a vote or its dis- 
pensation or of an agreement, by the main- 
tenance of the existing terms of employ- 
ment; within that area all lawful steps are 
open. 

The Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Locke, 
dissenting, would have continued the in- 
junction granted by the Court of Appeal 
and dismissed the appeal with costs, on the 
ground that the conduct of the picketers 
constituted a private nuisance ‘under com- 
mon law, and that the Trade-unions Act 
did not authorize such conduct. 

While the statements contained on the 
placards carried by the pickets conveyed. 
certain information “respecting employ- 
ment or hiring by the respondent” and 
the statements were true, to convey the 
information in the manner adopted is not, 
in my opinion, authorized by the statute. 
The language of the sections is not capable 
of interpretation as meaning that such 
information might be conveyed in a man- 
ner which would be at common law a 
private nuisance. Very clear language 
indeed would be required to justify any 
such invasion of the common law rights 
of employers and none such is to be found, 
in my judgment, in the Trade-unions Act. 
R. Williams et al. v. Aristocratic Res- 

taurants, Supreme Court of Canada, June 


Bi, 190k. 
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Unemployment Insurance Advisory 


Committee Reports on State of Fund 


Sound position of Fund leads Committee to recommend reduction in the 


number of waiting days. 


In view of the sound position of the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund, the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Advisory Committee, 
in its annual report to the Governor in 
Council, has reeommended that the number 
of waiting days “could now be reduced by 
three.” 

Established under the provisions of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, the Advisory 
Committee’s chief function is to keep a 
close watch on the financial condition of 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund and to 
report its findings each year. If the fund 
is found to be either insufficient or more 
than sufficient to discharge its obligations, 
the Committee may make such remedial 
recommendations as it may deem necessary. 


The Advisory Committee consists of a 
chairman and alternate chairman, four 
members appointed after consultation with 
organizations representative of employers, 
and an equal number after consultation 
with organizations representative of em- 
ployed persons. The chairman is Dr. 
W. A. Mackintosh, Principal of Queen’s 
University; the alternate chairman, Dr. A. 
MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour. 
Members representing employers are T. H. 
Cooper, Albert Deschamps, James Hunter 
and Frederick G. H. Leverman; repre- 


senting employees, Perey R. Bengough, 
George Burt, A. J. Kelly and Jean 
Marchand. 


The Committee’s report for the fiscal 
vear 1950-51 was tabled in the House of 
Commons at the opening of the present 
session. Following is the full text of the 
report: 


To His Excellency 
The Governor General in Council: 


1. Section 84 (1) of The Unemployment 
Insurance Act requires that not later than 
July 31, the Advisory Committee shall report 
on the financial condition of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund as of the thirty-first 
of March preceding. 

2. The Committee held meetings on July 9 
anid poo: The Unemployment Insurance 
Commission laid before the Committee 
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Full text of the Committee’s report is given 


financial and statistical statements appended 
to this report, and supplied the Committee 
with all information and explanations which 
the Committee required for the carrying out 
of its duties, and the Committee also received 
and heard submissions from representatives 
of organized labour on a number of matters 
arising out of the operation of the Act. 


3. The balance at the credit of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund on March 31, 1951, 
on a book value basis was $664,580,376.79. 
Over the previous twelve months it had 
increased by $81,933,404.27, as compared with 
an increase of approximately $53,000,000 in 
the preceding year. Aside from cash require- 
ments, the whole of the Fund is invested in 
obligations of the Government of Canada, 
which over the past year yielded on the 
average 2:57 per cent interest (the same 
rate as in the preceding year). 

4. The gross revenue of the Fund for 
1950-51 was $171,945,945.56, which was 
$33,000,000 more than in the previous year. 
Of this total $128,744,248.84 was the amount 
of the contributions from employers and 
employees which included amounts paid by 
the Government of Canada on behalf of 
ex-servicemen in respect of past service 
during the 1939-45 War and of the Special 
Forces of approximately $3,200,000 (for the 
previous year the amount was. about 
$4,900,000). The regular contributions from 
employers and employees, apart from these 
special amounts, showed an increase of about 
$26,000,000 compared with an increase of 
$16,000,000 in the preceding year. Part of 
this increase is due to the added contribu- 
tions for supplementary benefit. The Gov- 
ernment contribution to the Fund was 
$25,744,709.21. Interest earned by the Fund 
is now a substantial yearly sum, being over 
$15,000,000 in 1950-51 and over $14,000,000 
in the previous year. 


5. Benefit payments to insured unemployed 
persons during 1950-51 were only slightly 
larger than in the previous year. They 
totalled $90,012,541.29, as compared with 
$85,824,202.13 in 1949-50. These totals in- 
clude payments of supplementary benefit 
amounting to $6,930,439.54 and $818,065.89 
respectively. As regards supplementary 
benefit payments the Fund is protected by 
a special contribution of 12 cents a week 
for each insured person and by reimburse- 
ment by the Treasury to the extent that this 
is insufficient and by reimbursement of the 
whole amount paid to certain classes of 
persons not previously insured. 


6. The payment of supplementary benefits 
of $6,930,439.54 fully explains why the benefit 


payments in this year exceeded those of the 
previous 12 months (the previous figure was 
$85,824,202.13). The need for supplementary 
benefits during the low employment season 
is best evidenced by the fact that 87,060 
employees out of work required to draw on 
this provision. 


7. There was a slight decrease in the 
percentage of insured persons claiming 
regular benefits in 1950-51 in comparison 


with 1949-50 and in the average number of 
days for which benefit was paid. This was 
offset by an increase in the average daily 
rate of benefit paid ($2.42 as compared with 
$2.36 in the preceding year), which is a 
reflection of the greater proportion of in- 
sured persons who paid contributions in the 
highest class or classes as a result of in- 


creased wage rates. The wider extension 
of coverage during 1950-51, especially to 
lumbering and logging, no doubt also 


explains in part why total ordinary benefit 
payments, in a year when employment con- 
ditions were particularly good, almost 
equalled the benefit payments in the previous 


year, which had rather heavier winter 
unemployment. 
8. It is of interest that the ratios of 


benefit payments to regular contributions 
for the two fiscal years 1949-50 and 1950-51 
were high having regard to the level of 
employment. After excluding (1) the 
amounts paid out in supplementary benefit: 
(2) the special contributions made in respect 
of such benefit; (3) the cent a day of 
contributions not taken into account up to 
July 1, 1951, in computing benefit payable 
to claimants in the new Class 8; and (4) 
contributions made by the government on 
behalf of veterans of the Armed Services, 


these ratios of benefit payments to con- 
tributions are:— 
1040-00 pare See eee 11-2% 
LODO isan ek & Sees te 65:7% 


The high percentage of payments as com- 
pared with contributions was noted by the 
Committee. 


9. The fact that so large a proportion of 
the contributions was required to meet the 
benefit payments in a year of high employ- 
ment shows that there may not be an unduly 
large margin for bad years. It is reassur- 
ing, therefore, that as a result of the 
sustained high level of employment ever 
since the Act came into effect the Fund 


provides a_ substantial reserve against 
adverse conditions. 
10. On the foregoing point Mr. A. D. 


Watson, actuarial adviser, in his report had 
this to say:— 

Having regard for the large proportion 
of the regular contributions that was 
required to meet the benefit payments in 
the past two fiscal years, it seems reason- 
able to conclude that a really high level 
of employment and of industrial activity 
and general prosperity would be entirely 
consistent with the payment of insurance 
benefit year by year equal to, or even 
considerably more than, the regular con- 
tributions required under the Act; and if 
employment were well distributed through- 
out the country, the consequential effect of 
the unemployment would not be important. 
From this the further conclusion seems to 
follow, that for the scheme of things as 
the Act and regulations stand today there 
is perhaps no margin in the contributions 


for bad years. There may-have been some 
considerable margin for the scheme of 
things of 1940, but it looks as though 
there is little or no margin today. In 
these circumstances it is most satisfactory 
that a substantial fund has been accumu- 
lated as security against adverse years. 
That fund has been accumulated as a con- 
sequence of (1) abnormally favourable 
conditions as to employment since the Act 
came into operation and (2) adventitious 
gains of rather large proportions from 
a number of sources: and the accumulation 
has resulted notwithstanding the continu- 
ance of certain unsatisfactory claims 
situations. It is true that abnormally 
favourable conditions are still continuing, 
but it would appear to be unrealistic at 
this juncture to assume that, except for 
the Fund that has been accumulated, the 
financial provisions in the Act are any 
more than fair weather provisions. 

The above extract from Mr. Watson’s 

report is included as information. 


11. The Committee reports that the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund, in its judgment 
iS in a sound position. 


12. The Committee has been furnished with 
reports by the Commission giving details of 
the provisions in regulations respecting 
married women, and has no report to submit 
in reference to them at this time. 


13. The Committee has noted with approval 
that the Commission has made some progress 
in the direction of inclusion of hospital 
employees under coverage of the Act. 


14. A matter that is of some concern is 
whether the unemployment insurance plan 
tends to increase unemployment by making 
insured employment so attractive as to draw 
persons away from their normal attachment 
to non-insured occupations. The Committee 
has not found evidence of any substantial 
tendency of this kind, but there are indi- 
cations that in a few instances employees 
who normally work in insurable employment 
have been unwilling to accept non-insurable 
employment for fear of prejudicing their 
potential benefit rights. Since this becomes 
less of a problem as extensions in the 
coverage of the Act narrow the field of 
excepted employments, the Committee has 
been pleased to learn that the Commission 
has made an extensive survey during the 
past year of excepted employment in the 
fishing and other industries with a view to 
determining the possibility of insuring the 
employees. 


15. Briefs were presented on behalf of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and the Canadian Congress of Labour. These 
two organizations have a membership of a 
million workers and it is pleasing to note 
that the operations of the Act ar2 being 
watched closely by these bodies, and by the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, the Railway Transportation Bro- 
therhoods, and other labour organizations. 


The above-mentioned briefs are ... in 
summary :— 


(A) The Trades and Labour Congress’ main 
proposals are: 


1. That coverage be extended to include 
all possible employments with special 
attention to the need to inelude 
employees of hospitals and charitable 
institutions. 
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With this proposal your Committee is in 
full accord. 


2. That weekly benefits be increased and 
if necessary that there be an increase 
in the weekly contributions. 

This recommendation and other proposals 

will be studied by the Commission. 


3. That the number of waiting, 
compensable days be reduced. 
Your Committee is, already, on record as 
being in favour of reducing the waiting 
period when this can be done with financial 
and administrative safety and now endorses 
this view and recommends in view of the 
sound position of the Fund that the waiting 
days could now be reduced by three. 


or non- 


4. It is pleasing to record that the Trades 
and Labour Congress brief contained 
the following paragraph: 


“In making these suggestions and recom- 
mendations to the Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee, the Congress desires to 
be recorded as greatly pleased with the 
success of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and with the very courteous and 
efficient service it renders to unemployed 
workers whether through payment of insur- 
ance benefits or the equally important assis- 
tanee offered through National Employment 
Service.” 
(B) The 

brief: 

1. Requested review of statutory require- 

ments imposed by Section 28. 
The Commission will do so. 


2. That rates of benefits be increased 
without any increase in the contribu- 
tion rate. 


The Committee, in view of the reports 
from the Commission and from the Actuarial 
Adviser is not prepared to endorse this 
proposal although it does believe that a 
study of the adequacy or otherwise of the 
benefit rates in relation to the present wage 
scale is warranted and has suggested to the 
Commission that this be undertaken. 


3. The Canadian Congress of Labour brief, 
as well as that of the Trades and 
Labour Congress urged the reduction 
of the waiting period. 

The Committee, as already stated, is of 

the opinion that the time has arrived for a 
reduction in the waiting days. 


of Labour 


Canadian Congress 


4. There were a number of other proposals 
which will be studied by the Commis- 
sion. 


16. The Committee, in its report of July 
1949, made a recommendation in respect 
to some excepted employments which it 
repeats hereunder:— 

“The Government has from time to time 
indicated to the Committee its desire to 
extend the coverage of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act as far as practicable. There 
are a number of categories of excepted 
employments, specifically employment by a 
hospital or charitable institution, and per- 
manent employment in the Public Service 
of Canada or by a municipal authority, 
which could be included without creating 
any administrative or financial problems. 
In fact, their exclusion raises a number of 
difficulties and anomalies in that others doing 
similar work and having similar security 
of employment are included. 


“These exceptions were made in the orig- 
inal Act and have been the subject of debate 
in Parliament. Further, there are questions 
of government policy and of _ relations 
between governments involved on which the 
Committee does not feel qualified to pass. 
It does not therefore think it desirable to 
proceed by the method of joint recommenda- 
tion. The Committee does, however, respect- 
fully recommend that the Minister should 
give consideration to amendments to the Act 
which would remove some or all of these 
exceptions.” 


Dr. Mackintosh, the Chairman of the 
Committee, was unable to attend, having 
been invited to deliver a series of lectures 
in Australia this summer. The members of 
the Committee were pleased to note this 
recognition of Dr. Mackintosh by another 
country, and also were gratified by the 
honour recently conferred on him in being 
appointed Principal and Vice-Chancellor of 
Queen’s University. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. MAcNAMARA, 


Chairman. 
Julyel0, 1951; 


Members of Committee 


T. H. Cooper; Albert Deschamps; James 
Hunter; Frederick G. H. Leverman; Percy 
R. Bengough; George Burt; A. J. Kelly; 
Jean Marchand; W. A. Mackintosh (absent). 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics for August, 1951* show that number of claims was fewer 
but amount of benefit payments higher, than in the previous month 


During August, local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission received a 
total of 57,926 initial and renewal claims, 
according to the monthly report issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the 
operation of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. This is fewer than both the 58,981 
claims recorded in July and the 61,545 
in August, 1950. Appreciable increases 
occurred, however, in the number of claims 
recorded this month in the provinces of 
Ontario and British Columbia, compared 
with the same month last year. These 
increases resulted from layoffs occasioned 
by the curtailing of production in the 
automobile industry in Ontario and by the 
interruption of logging operations by the 
prolonged drought in British Columbia. 

Ordinary claimants having their unem- 
ployment registers in the active file on the 
last working day of August totalled 80,871 
(52,793 males and 28,078 females) compared 
with 83,889 (54,245 males and 29,644 
females) on July 31, and 98,930 (64,378 
males and 34,552 females) on August 31, 
1950. 

Total claimants for whom unemployment 
registers were in the active file on August 
31 numbered 101,123. The majority of the 
20,228 “other” claimants included in this 
total were short-time claimants in the 
provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 

Initial and renewal claims adjudicated 
during August totalled 58,012, of which 
45,071 were considered entitled to benefit 
and 12,941 not entitled. Claims disallowed 
accounted for 4,440 of the non-entitlements. 
Chief reasons for disqualification, including 


those on revised claims, were: “not unem- 
ployed” 5,418 cases; “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 3,393 


cases; “not capable of” and “not available 
for work” 1,043 cases; and “refused offer of 
work” and “neglected opportunity to work” 
1,041 cases. 

A total of 37,876 claimants commenced 
the receipt of benefit payments on either 
initial or renewal claims during August, 
compared with 39,126 in July and 30,628 in 
August, 1950. 


* See Tables E-1—E-6 at end of book. 





Benefit payments during August amounted 
to $3,674,569 in respect of 1,487,111 unem- 
ployed days. The previous month, 
$3,427,834 was paid in compensation for 
1,416,699 unemployed days, while during 
August, 1950, $4,412,992 was paid in respect 
of 1,925,184 days. 

During the week August 25-31, a total 
of $799,761 was paid to 60,094 beneficiaries 
in compensation for 321,916 unemployed 
days. For the week July 28-August 3, 
57,469 beneficiaries were paid $794,947 in 
respect of 322,625 days. One year ago, 
benefit payments amounting to $886,221 
were made to 67,303 claimants for 387,366 
days of unemployment during the week 
August 26-September 1. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week August 25-31 was $2.48. For the week 
July 28-August 3, this rate was $2.46, while 
one year ago for the week August 26- 
September 1, it was $2.29. The effect of 
the increased maximum rate of benefit was 
evident again this month, especially in the 
province of British Columbia where, due to 
the recent period of drought, a large 
number of claims by loggers resulted in a 
concentration of claimants at the highest 
daily rate and accounted for the sharp 
upswing in the average daily rate of benefit 
($2.84) for the province of British Columbia 
this month. 

The average duration of benefit paid was 
5:4 days for the week August 25-31, 5-6 
days for the week July 28-August 3, and 
5:8 days for the week August 26-September 
1, 1950. 


insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during the month of August, 
1951, insurance books were issued to 
3,860,365 employees who had made contribu- 
tions to the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
at one time or another since April 1, 1951. 
This was an increase of 118,441 during the 
month. 

As at August 31, 1951, employers regis- 
tered totalled 243,752—an increase of 488 
since the end of July. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B748,* October 3, 1951 


Held: That a resident of the Magdalen 
Islands who in the fall voluntarily left his 
employment on the mainland to return 
home, had not proved that he was avail- 
able for work within the meaning the Act 
imasmuch as there was no reasonable chance 
of his obtaining work on the Islands during 
the winter months. 

Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 46 years of age, a resident of the 
Magdalen Islands, filed a claim for benefit 
on December 1, 1950, stating that he had 
been employed as a labourer in Clarke City, 
P.Q., by a pulp manufacturer, from July 3, 
1950 to November 20, 1950, when he was 
laid off because of a shortage of work. 





The employer reported that the claim- 
ant’s employment had terminated at the 
expiration of his contract, but that he could 
have continued to work until January 1951, 
and even later if he had chosen to stay. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant for a period of six weeks under 
Section 41 (1) of the Act, because in his 
opinion, the claimant had, without just 
cause, voluntarily left his employment; he 
also disqualified him for an indefinite period 
of time, under Section 27 (1) (b) of the Act 
on the ground that by withdrawing to a 
remote area where his chances of finding 
employment were not good, he had so 
restricted his sphere of availability as to be 
not available for work within the meaning 
of the Act. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees, contending that he had worked in 
Clarke City during the summer of 1950 as 
he had done the previous years and that 
the company, at the close of navigation, 
had chartered a boat to take home the 
workers of the Magdalen Islands, which was 
an indication that their services were no 
longer required. 

It was also contended by the _ local 
member of Parliament on behalf of the 
claimant in a submission to the court of 





*Decisions are published in two series: 
Those designated CU-B refer to _ benefit 
cases; those designated CU-C, coverage 
cases. 
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referees that it was a matter of right for 
the residents of the Magdalen Islands who 
accepted temporary employment on the 
mainland to return to their homes in the 
fall and to be entitled to unemployment 
insurance benefit. 

The court unanimously upheld the deci- 
sion of the insurance officer. 

With the permission of the chairman of 
the court, the claimant appealed to the 
Umpire. 


Conclusions.—lf we were to accept as a 
principle that the inhabitants of the 
Magdalen Islands, who take up temporary 
employment on the mainland each spring 
and who return to the Islands at the close 
of navigation, are entitled, «pso facto, to 
benefit during the off season, it would be 
using the Unemployment Insurance Act as 
a medium of assistance or subsidy.. 

Unemployment insurance, as its name 
implies, is an insurance against the risk 
of involuntary unemployment and, in order 
to be entitled to it, a claimant must fulfil 
the conditions and requirements of the Act. 

It is not the intent of the Act to allow 
benefit to a person who, like the claimant, 
holds suitable employment, leaves it volun- 
tarily, and withdraws to a remote area 
where he cannot reasonably expect to find 
work. 

The claimant had worked all summer as 
a labourer in Clarke City and, even if his 
employer had ceased operation, it is 
common knowledge that there is an urgent 
need for labourers on the whole of the 
North Shore, from Seven Islands to Baie 
Comeau. 

For these reasons the appeal has to be 
dismissed. 


Decision CU-B750, October 3, 1951 


Held: That the claimant, a seaman, who 
at the close of. the navigation season 
returned home to the Magdalen Islands, 
had proved that he was available for work 
within the meaning of the Act, as no offer 
of employment had been made to him and 
ihere was no evidence to indicate that he 
was not ready to accept suitable employ- 
ment, even on the mainland. 








Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
single, 19 years of age, residing on the 
Magdalen Islands, filed a claim for benefit 
on January 4, 1951, stating that he had 
been employed as an inland waters seaman 
from September 8, 1950, to December 21, 
1950, when he was laid off because of a 
shortage of work. 

He was able to obtain relief from 
the disqualification imposed on seasonal 
workers, but the insurance officer found 
that by withdrawing to a remote area where 
his chances of obtaining employment were 
practically non-existent, he could not be 
considered as being available for work 
within the meaning of the Act and as a 
consequence disqualified him for an indefj- 
nite period of time. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees which unanimously upheld the deci- 
sion of the insurance officer. 


With leave from the chairman, the 
claimant appealed to the Umpire. 


Conclusions.—The claimant, who had 
always lived with his parents on the 
Magdalen Islands, returned home when, at 
the close of the navigation season, he found 
himself unemployed. 

He filed a claim for benefit and stated 
that he was available for work. 

No offer of employment was made to 
him by the Moncton local office and there 
is no indication on file that he was not 
ready to accept any suitable employment, 
even outside the Islands. 

Under such circumstances we consider 
that he should not have been found to be. 
not available for work within the meaning 
of the Act and his appeal is allowed. 


Annual Report of the Department of Labour 
for the fiscal year 1951 


Now Available 


Price 25 cents 
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An analysis of the current employment situation, prepared by the Economics and Research 


Branch of the Department of Labour on the 


basis of returns from the National Employment 


Service, reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and from other official information. 


September I9oi... 


_ showed a general state of balance between labour demand and 
supply throughout most of the country. Peak seasonal labour needs 
had largely been met. The growing requirements of defence produc- 


tion were not completely exhausting the 
although key skilled workers continued to 


general supply of labour, 
be scarce. Employment 


declines in consumer durable goods industries in Ontario and Quebec 
were slackening, with some workers having been recalled to their jobs. 
Over the past year, employment has increased substantially in direct 
defence industries such as aircraft, shipbuilding and electronics and 
has dropped in industries producing such consumer goods as’ automo- 
biles, electrical household appliances, furniture and clothing. 


In general, the state of balance that was 
reflected in the Canadian labour market 
during August continued through the 
month of September. Construction activity 
was running at peak levels, harvesting was 
drawing on all available manpower reserves, 
forestry camps were being opened up or 
enlarged for the busy season, most mining 
operations were fully active and many were 
undergoing further. expansion. Manufac- 
turing industries engaged in defence pro- 
duction or related activity remained very 
active or continued to expand. Some of 
the consumer: goods industries that had 
reduced production and employment were 
reviving slightly or were preparing for 
increased activity as awards of defence 
contracts to these industries increased. 

Problems of labour suitability and 
mobility, however, continued to highlight 
the situation in a number of areas. For 
instance, the surplus of auto workers in 
southwestern Ontario was of relatively 
little use in relieving shortages of skilled 
construction and metal workers in areas 
of the same district, or of miners, mine 
labourers and unskilled metalworkers in 
northern Ontario. Surpluses of longshore- 
men at eastern ports, and of skilled and 
unskilled construction workers at a variety 
of points across the country, did little 
during September to ease co-existing short- 
ages of loggers and bushmen, and miners. 
As a result, the overall picture still con- 
tained not only regions and areas of 
shortage, surplus and balance, but also 
opposing trends in local employment and 
unemployment. 
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In agriculture, several organized move- 
ments of workers were carried out during 
September under the Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Agreements. Generally, it 
was found that suitable workers willing to 
participate in these movements were harder 
to find this year, but the total number 
taking part in all movements was about 
the same as in 1950. About 4,000 workers 
were transferred to the Prairie Provinces, 
of whom some 2,000 were military per- 
sonnel. This fall, about 1,800 pickers went 
to Maine from Quebec and New Bruns- 
wick for the potato harvest, 400 less than 
were required in 1950. A similar movement 
to North Dakota from Manitoba involved 
245 pickers, one-third less than last year. 
Four movements were carried out within 
the Maritime Provinces, three for potato- 
picking and one for apple picking, with 
about 1,500 workers transferred. 

With staffs being built up for the 
cutting season, labour demand was excep- 
tionally strong in the Eastern Canada 
logging industry during September. Employ- 
ment levels during that month were higher 
than in the record year of 1947. The labour 
force engaged in cutting and hauling by 
pulp and paper companies increased from 
38,000 to 52.000 during the month. Hirings 
were being made at the rate of nearly 10,000 
per week, but nearly 60 per cent of this 
was for replacement purposes. Unemploy- 
ment in the British Columbia logging 
industry started to taper off at the end of 
the month, when most of the forest areas 
were reopened, because of the disappearance 
of fire hazards. 


Aggregate employment in manufacturing 
industries was at the highest point recorded 
for the time of year, in spite of lay-offs 
in consumer durable and soft goods indus- 
tries. The index of employment at August 
1, was 193-9 (1989=100), as compared to 
179-6 at the same date in 1950. Expansion 
in employment has been marked in indus- 
tries producing capital goods, “strategic” 
materials and defence products. This in- 
cludes primary iron and steel, aircraft and 
parts, non-ferrous metals, chemical and 
electrical apparatus industries. On the 
other hand, staff reductions have occurred 
in the automobile and household appliances 
industry. Temporary lay-offs and short- 
time work continued to feature the primary 
textile industry and the shoe and leather 
industry. 

Shipbuilding was quite active, but some 
slackening is expected with the arrival of 
winter. In mining, skilled miners are still 
scarce and are likely to remain in short 
supply until the frost season. Institutional, 
industrial, public and defence construction 
are taking up more than the slack which 
took place in housebuilding. As far as 
shortages of skilled workers are concerned, 
machinists, miners, loggers, bricklayers, 
plasterers and cement finishers are not easy 
to recruit. 


Regional Analysis 


In the Atlantic region, there was no 
shortage of farm help during September as 
crops were smaller than had been expected. 
About 550 potato pickers from Madawaska 
County in North New Brunswick were 
recruited by the National Employment 
Service for work in Maine. As is usual 
in Prince Edward Island, schools closed to 
release students for work at the potato 
harvest. Over 100 blueberry rackers were 
recruited for the heaviest crop ever 
recorded. 

The shortage of skilled wood cutters con- 
tinued, but by the end of harvesting and 
as small sawmills close for the season, more 
workers were expected to be available. Pit 
wood cutting was quite active and employ- 
ment in that industry seemed likely to 
reach higher levels than in previous years 
should contemplated contracts materialize. 
In fisheries, employment was high, although 
in Newfoundland unloaded catches of cod 
are hard to sell. Fishermen were becoming 
disinterested in cod because of unsettled 
prices, particularly in centres where there 
are fresh fish processing plants. Coal 
mining was back to normal in the Mari- 


times following the settlement of labour 
troubles, although there was still a short- 
age of about 100 hand pick miners in the 
Minto area. 

In manufacturing, the employment situa- 
tion was mixed because of short-time work 
in the primary textile industries. Construc- 
tion was active, with heavy recruiting of 
carpenters, bricklayers and labourers. 
Although work on many large contracts was 
hearing completion, employment in con- 
struction was expected to remain high for 
some time to come. The major shipyards 
were employing several hundred more men 
in September this year than last year. 

The labour market characteristics of the 
Quebec region during September did not 
differ much from those prevalent in August. 
In agriculture, however, the shortage of 
labour had disappeared because crops were 
not as good as expected, particularly in the 
case of potatoes and tomatoes. As fore- 
cast, organized migrations of farm help in 
and out of the region did not involve the 
expected number of workers because of 
better employment opportunities in other 
fields of activities and because of crop 
conditions as mentioned above. In forestry, 
the demand was still very heavy for woods 
labour. The closing of small sawmills and 
the near termination of farm work and 
fisheries operations would release a certain 
number of workers for the woods. It was 
expected, however, that the scarcity of 
woods workers would prevail for the next 
three months at least. In the North 
Western area, mines still had an acute 
shortage of skilled miners, while employ- 
ment opportunities in the non-metallic 
mineral mining industry in the Eastern 
Township region were still very low 
although operations are at capacity. 
Employment in manufacturing continued to 
be high, although the effects of steel 
restrictions and credit regulations were 
being felt by household appliance firms. 
Most primary textiles mills were on 
short-time because of a lack of orders. 
However, the activity prevailing in the 
secondary textiles industry, was likely to 
extend in some degree to the primary 
firms. In the furniture industry, there were 
signs of increasing demand. The aircraft 
industry in Montreal planned to recruit 
3,000 additional workers over the next year 
to complete work on a contract recently 
received. Construction was also very active 
and two radar stations are to be built 
which will employ 1,000 workers. Shortages 
of machinists, miners, bricklayers, plas- 
terers and cement polishers continued. 
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In the Ontario region, while heavy 
awards of defence contracts have been 
made recently to textiles and clothing firms, 
their employment effects in September 
were not significant. Extensive short-time 
conditions persisted throughout the indus- 
try and many textile workers remained on 
indefinite lay-off. Likewise, defence con- 
tracts did not have a noticeable effect on 
the over-all level of employment in elec- 
trical apparatus manufacturing. Reduced 
production schedules were still a feature 
of the consumers goods manufacturing 
industries such as household appliances, 
furniture and leather products. Shortages 
of workers, particularly machinists, impeded 
further expansion of employment and out- 
put in the primary iron and steel indus- 
tries, in railway rolling stock, shipyards, 
machinery and machine tools industry. In 
the course of the next few months, several 
thousand workers will be required for air- 
craft manufacturing. Construction was 
active with a lack of skills, however, which 
was hard to meet because of the immo- 
bility of workers in less active areas. 
Emigration of harvest workers to the 
Prairies from Ontario was heavier than last 
vear. It is unlikely that the number of 
bush workers will be adequate. Skilled 
miners were still in demand and _ hard 
to find. 

The harvest dominated the labour scene 
in the Prairies. When it became apparent 
that the crop would have to be harvested 
quickly, if at all, 2,000 servicemen were 
given harvest leave. In addition, some 
2,000 regular harvest workers were trans- 
ferred from Ontario and Quebec. 

Although many workers were absorbed 
in railway maintenance and construction, 
there was a considerable amount of short- 
time unemployment that was not reflected 
in NES statistics. Favourable factors for 
employment are the continued high level 
of oil exploration activity and the strong 
demand for bush workers in the Lakehead 
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area, the high level of farm income, con- 
struction expenditures and defence con- 
tracts. The value of defence construction 
rose to $50,000,000 in August, 60 per cent 
of which represented work remaining to be 
done. The decline in housing and resi- 
dential construction was likely to cause a 
continuation of the surpluses of certain 
types of construction skills existing in 
urban centres. Defence contracts for manu- 
facturing are bolstermg employment, par- 
ticularly in aircraft, prefabricated houses 
and shipbuilding. 

Employment conditions in the Pacific 
region improved during September as the 
lessening of the fire hazard in the forest 
allowed a partial resumption of logging. 
The drought caused a considerable loss in 
agricultural income. Some secondary unem- 
ployment effects have been apparent in 
trade and industry. Sawmilling employ- 
ment was increasing slowly as a result of 
the renewed flow of logs. Although the 
resumption of logging operations was the 
chief factor in the improved employment 
conditions, other industries also contributed 
as, for example, the base metal industries 
and shipbuilding. While total job applica- 
tions on file with the NES were stationary 
or rising in other regions, the total in the 
Pacific region dropped from 26,200 at the 
beginning of the month to 23,600 at 
September 27. A further decline to 21,500 
was recorded at October 11. Employment 
in shipbuilding, machine shops and foun- 
dries continued to increase, though at a 
somewhat lower rate than expected. Design 
changes and delays in raw material delivery 
were slowing down operations. However, 
generally the large volume of industrial 
expansion has caused a steady demand for 
labour and there has been little difficulty 
in attracting the right type of workers. 
Electricians were expected to be in short 
supply when naval shipbuilding will be in 
full swing. 
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» Hours and 
ing Conditions 


The Hotel Industry, October, 1950 


1950 survey showed more than three-quarters of non-office employees 
on 48-hour week, two-thirds become eligible for maximum vacation of 2 


weeks. 


The 48-hour week was predominant for 
non-office hotel employees in all regions 
except British Columbia, where most of 
the workers were on a 44-hour schedule, 
according to a survey of 1950 returns. 

Time and one-half was the usual over- 
time payment for work after standard daily 
or weekly hours and for work on Sunday. 
Nearly two-thirds of the workers were in 
hotels which did not report any overtime 
pohey for payment for work performed on 
those statutory holidays which are paid for 
when not worked. In those firms which 
reported having~a policy, time and one- 
half and double time were the most 
common rates reported, although time off 
in lieu of the holiday worked was reported 
in a substantial number of cases. 

Most of the workers who were given 
longer vacations after an increased period 
of employment were in hotels which gave 
a maximum vacation of two weeks. <A 
small number of employees, most of whom 
were employed in the Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia, received a maximum 
vacation of three weeks. 

More than half the employees were in 
hotels which observed some _ statutory 
holidays with seven days being the most 
common number observed. Nearly 40 per 
cent of the workers were paid for some 
or all of the observed holidays when not 
worked; one-half of these were paid for 
seven statutory holidays. 

Recognized rest periods were permitted 
to slightly less than one-half the hotel 
employees. The most common rest periods 
reported were two 10- or 15-minute periods 
daily. Wash-up periods were not quite so 
common, one-fifth of the workers being 
allowed time for clean-up. Of these 
workers, the largest single group was 
allowed one 10-minute period each day; 
the next largest group was employed in 
hotels which permitted wash-up periods 
informally, the number and length of each 
being left to the discretion of the employee. 


Information given on overtime payment, holidays, rest periods 


This is the first article on working con- 
ditions in Canadian hotels to be published 
in the Lasour Gazette. Most of the larger 
hotels are included in this analysis and the 
information contained herein is fairly rep- 
resentative of the industry as a whole. 

Some 14,408 employees in 183 hotels were 
reported on returns received during the 
annual survey conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Labour in 1950. In detail, geo- 
graphical distributions of hotel employees, 


other than office employees, are as 
follows :— 
Maritime Provinces. .c..4...-. 933 
CigebeGd’s .. etre uacrarha wal ae | 
OnbarlOl ick wcities cre eee eorgilal 
Prairies Provinces as aa een 2,661 
IS rrtish Golo) wa. as eee 1372 


Average Wage Rates.—The wage rate 
data compiled for hotels refer to those 
operating as year-round establishments and 
exclude seasonal resort hotels and _ resi- 
dential clubs. As of October 1950, the 
average increase over 1949 was about four 
per cent. 

For Canada as a whole, the average 
monthly rate for male chefs as of October 
1950 was $280, with regional averages 
ranging from $268 in the Prairie Proy- 
inces to $302 in British Columbia. Male 
cooks averaged from $173 in the Mari- 
times to $209 in British Columbia, a 
Canada average of $199 per month. 

Other average monthly rates for occupa- 
tions in which tipping is not applicable are: 
telephone switchboard operators (female) 
$133, stenographers and typists $157, room 


clerks (male) $159, and dishwashers 
(female) $118. It is significant that 
waitresses, who customarily would receive 


the most tips, had the lowest rate for any 
of the women’s jobs—$101 per month. 
Chambermaids averaged slightly more, 
$112, and elevator operators (female) 
received $128. The average rates quoted 
include the value of meals in all 
where they are provided. 


cases 
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The Normal Work Week (Table I) — 
The largest groups of workers—17 and 79 
per cent—were on a 44- or 48-hour week 
respectively. Ninety-two per cent of the 
workers in the Maritimes and Quebec and 
95 per cent in Ontario were on a 48-hour 
schedule. In the Prairie Provinces, more 
than three-quarters of the employees were 
on a 48-hour week, with most of the 
remainder working 44 hours. In British 
Columbia slightly over 98 per cent of the 
workers were on a normal work week of 
44 hours. 


Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the usual overtime rate for work after 
standard daily or weekly hours and for 
work. on Sunday. About one-half the 
workers were employed in hotels which did 
not report any overtime policy for work 
after regular hours or for work on Sunday. 


Less than one-third of the workers were 
in hotels which reported a policy for pay- 
ment of work on paid statutory holidays. 
Time and one-half and double time were 
the most common rates reported, although 
in many instances time off in heu of work 
on the holiday was given. 


Annual Vacations with Pay (Table II) — 
Almost all of the workers were in hotels 
which gave an initial vacation of at least 
one week. Of these, 63 per cent received 
a maximum vacation of two weeks after 
one to five years of employment and about 
three per cent, three weeks after 10 to 25 
years of service. 

In the Maritime and Prairie Provinces 
and in British Columbia, the largest groups 
of workers received a maximum vacation 
of two weeks after two or five years, in 
Quebec after two, three or five years and 
in Ontario after three or five years. 


Table 1—The Normal Work Week for Non-Office Employees in Hotels, October 1950 














2 Maritime : Prairie British 

Normal Weekly Hours Canada Prowifees Quebec Ontario Pro viicest hCalatin 
A SS ME Ee ce eee Eee. 162 21 28 SOA Racer at 

Over 40land underi44.. 35.5) 3. 2 UP em ae ae 25 20 CA VEER, fond ers PA 
be cena ee ne Ce iat Lake WATE menligl 1 BOLLE te ck a ee 56 35 583 1,837 

Over. A4isad under'48: ae eet Me aa 8 aes 29 OOR SAA Ag eee | Se tee hone 
A ean Meta bas cea Sane Me ee 11,377 854 2,996 5,445 2,074 8 

Oner AS Fer en a Ries) ory) ee ee 220 58 97 ah reps ae RRS a et lbeg te oy" 9 Ee as 
Total ith. te ae Meh NI 14, 408 933 3,231 5,711 2,661 1,872 
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Table H.—Annual Vacation with Pay for Non-Office Employees in Hotels, October 1950 

















Length of Vacation and Maritime : Prairie British 
Service Requirements Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
Initial Vacation 
One Wicehiurtheeay) ae ene ne ee 11,667 736 2,520 4,828 CL (gkoul 1,562 
After: 1 year or less?) 24 ee 11,192 736 2, 202 4,828 1, 874 1,552 
Service not specified.......... CP ETI re nome ns | of SLS# ||. sere eee LD Al eee ee ees 
LDOMVCEKSiUil cay ase reeeeeeee 2,372 179 675 720 616 182 
Afters leyearion lessen cn) esis 2,310 179 675 703 571 182 
Service not specified.......... (AR ee ea ees oo Al bate ae eee 17 BYR, eoge trocan 
Other Vacation Periods....,......-....... 1Sacliste et ete |e can en ee Alan ve MO 138 
LOCH Ih, iat Seperate Nn aoa Rone? eo ee 14,177 915 3,195 5,548 2,647 1,872 
Maximum Vacation 
LOW CEhanvitneay eae eee 8,941 718 1,235 8,709 1,756 ioe 
Tier: Uivearys,.e wee lee en erie 654 VS On| Sep cecdet.y: oe 8 225 100 190 
Z2-VCHIS cM eee ee 2,084 280 358 543 560 343 
SLYVGAPSan. arab eae ee A UA Yo al Peas auras oc ee 328 1,015 AS, Age eee 
ORY OATS merch Ne, Gee ee Re eee 4,817 299 549 1,926 1,053 990 
Pee WieeKS 0 eeay eee eee. PLOT Io Greets eek, 43 58 134 130 
Aiterwl0ivears sae see. ee ee LSE NAM da ee AOA ES Gaeecindie tel oe eee res 134) er Nonce 
15. VEals SO Eee his. oes cee 203) 2 ier Beak eae 15 OS lea sate cect ies 130 
ODVEarsee eerie eee ante Pos catice Herre ie 7a te RE AEM EA PS IBIA eas ini cia Oe ES NOG Oeaioe 
Initial Vacation Maintained:.............. 4,871 197 1,917 1,781 757 219 
liweek with pay snack oa eheta ee: 2,585 18 1,270 1,061 208 28 
Weeks witlwupavies miata ee ae Aone 179 647 720 549 182 
Other Vacation Periods............. SB Pheer mean, etal [Ate le aA GE na Bela ae kk 
SO Ua at Bare per hare ed 14,177 915 3,195 5,548 2,647 1,872 





Statutory Holidays (Table I1)—Fifty- 
seven per cent of the workers were in hotels 
which observed one or more statutory holi- 
days with about 36 per cent in those 
observing seven holidays. Two-thirds of 
the remainder were in hotels observing 
from one to six statutory holidays. Observed 
statutory holidays, in this article, are those 
days on which the employees are not 
obliged to work because of federal, pro- 
vincial or municipal holidays or religious 
holidays regularly observed. 

About 38 per cent of the workers were 
paid for one or more statutory holidays 
when not worked, 20 per cent were paid 
for seven days, 13 per cent for one to six 
days and the remaining five per cent, for 
more than seven holidays. In Quebec the 
largest group of workers was paid for one 
to six holidays, while in the other regions 
the largest single group of workers was paid 
for seven statutory holidays. 


Collective Agreements.—Slightly more 
than half the workers in Canadian hotels 
which reported for this survey were covered 
by written collective agreements. Most of 
these employees were in hotels which had 
agreements with the Hotel and Restaurant 








Employees and Bartenders’ International 
Union (AFL-TLC) and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transportation Workers (CCL). 


Rest and Wash-up Periods.—Regular 
daily rest periods were permitted by hotels 
employing 43 per cent of the workers. One- 
half of these workers were allowed two 
15-minute periods each day and 17 per cent 
two 10-minute periods; a further 17 per 
cent were allowed two rest periods, the 
length of these periods varying consider- 
ably. Less than four per cent of the 
workers were allowed a single rest period, 
usually of 15 minutes ,and about seven per 
cent were permitted rest periods, the 
number and length of which were at the 
discretion of the employee. 

Wash-up periods were not as common as 
rest periods, with only one-fifth of the 
workers permitted recognized clean-up 
periods. Of these, 42 per cent were 
allowed a single period, usually of 10 
minutes duration. About 19 per cent were 
in hotels which allowed two periods daily, 
in most instances 15 minutes being allotted. 
For the remainder, informal wash-up 
periods were reported in most cases. 









































Table I11.—Statutory Holidays for Non-Office Employees in Hotels, October 1950 
Number of Statutor Maritime : Prairie British 
Holidays Observed 7 Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
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Holidays Paid For When 
Not Worked 
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The Restaurant Industry, October, 1950 


More than three-quarters of non-office restaurant workers on a 44- or 
48-hour week. Fifty-eight per cent receive maximum vacation of from 
2 to 4 weeks. Information given on rest periods, vacations, overtime 


The normal work week in Canadian 
restaurants ranged from 40 to 48 hours for 
about 90 per cent of the employees, the 
remainder working less than 40 or more 
than 48 hours, it was found in a Depart- 
ment of Labour survey for 1950. The 
predominant work week in the Maritime 
Provinces was 48 hours; in Quebec an equal 
proportion of workers were on a 44- or 
48-hour week. Although the 48-hour week 
in Ontario was predominant, a substantial 
number of workers were on a 40- or 44-hour 
week. Most of the workers in the Prairie 
Provinces were on a 44- or 48-hour week. 
In British Columbia the majority of 
workers were on a 44-hour week and of 
the remainder, most were working a 40- 
hour schedule. 

Most of the workers were in restaurants 
which did not report any policy covering 
extra pay for work on Sunday. Of those 
which did, time and one-half was the usual 
rate. For work on statutory holidays which 
are paid for when not worked, double time 
and double time and one-half were the 
predominant rates reported. 

An initial vacation of at least one week 
was reported for all restaurant emplovees. 
Maximum vacations of two, three and four 
weeks were given to more than half the 
workers in Canadian restaurants covered 
by this survey. These longer vacation 
periods were granted after service ranging 
up to 30 years. 

About 70 per cent of the workers were 
employed in restaurants which reported 
observing some statutory holidays. The 
largest group received only one holiday; on 
the other hand the next largest group were 
employed by restaurants which observed 
eight holidays. Most of the workers were 
paid for some or all of the observed holi- 
days. The largest group of workers were 
paid for one holiday and the next largest 
group paid, eight statutory holidays. 

Rest periods were common in restaurants; 
about three-quarters of the workers were 
in restaurants which allowed rest. periods 
ranging from less than 10 minutes to 30 
minutes. 


Written collective agreements were 
reported by restaurants employing about 
five per cent of the non-office workers. 

Information in this article was obtained 
from 338 restaurants reporting 10,527 
workers. Although the coverage includes 
a comparatively small proportion of all 
restaurants in Canada, those covered in 
this survey include most of the larger 
ones from each province and are fairly 
representative of the industry as a whole. 
Sixty-three per- cent of the non-office 
workers were women. 

Regional distribution of employees in the 
restaurants covered was as follows: Mari- 
time Provinces, 387; Quebec, 2,475; 
Ontario, 3,925; Prairie Provinces, 2,361; and 
British Columbia, 1,374. 





Average Wage Rates.—A study of occu- 
pational wage rates in restaurants in some 
20 Canadian cities reveals very little 
over-all pattern of change from the 
previous year. Male cooks in 10 of the 
20 cities averaged $40 to $45 per week, and 
only in one case was the average less than 
$35. Fewer female cooks were reported, 
but for the nine cities which did report 
sufficient information, the weekly average 
was just over $30, with a range of from 
$24 to $386. With only one exception, the 
average rate for male dishwashers ranged 
from $20 to $30 per week, and the averages 
for women in this occupation were, for the 
most part, between $19 and $25. Wait- 
resses averaged from $21 to $26 per week 
in all but six of the cities covered, and in 
these six from $15 to $19. With the 
exception of cashiers and cooks, rates were 
generally lower in Quebec and Maritime 
cities. All averages shown include value 
of any meals given; however, waitresses’ 
rates do not include tips. 


The Normal Work Week (Table I) — 
Thirty-four per cent of the restaurant 
employees were on a 44-hour week and 43 
per cent on a 48-hour schedule. Slightly 
more than 15 per cent were working less 
than 44 hours with about six per cent 
working longer than 48 hours. 


In the Maritimes, two-thirds of the 
workers were on a 48-hour week and 15 
per cent on a 44-hour week. In Quebec, 
39 per cent were on a 44-hour week with 


the same proportion working 48 hours. A 
further 21 per cent were in restaurants 


which reported a normal work week of 


more than 48 hours. The largest groups 
of workers in Ontario restaurants, 24 and 
60 per cent, were on a 40- or 48-hour week, 
respectively. In the Prairie Provinces, 77 
per cent of the workers, equally divided, 
were on a 44- or 48-hour schedule while in 
British Columbia more than three-quarters 
of the workers were on a 44-hour week. 


Table I.—The Normal Work Week for Non-Office Workers in Restaurants, October 1950 
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1 Includes five employees in the northwest Territories. 











Maritime “ Prairie British 
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Table If.—Annual Vacations with Pay for Non-Office Workers in Restaurants, October 1950 















































Length of Vacation and Maritime : Prairie British 
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The 5-day week was reported by res- 
taurants employing less than four per cent 
of the workers, most of whom. were in 
British Columbia. 


Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the usual overtime rate for work after 
standard daily or weekly hours. More than 
three-quarters of the workers were in res- 
taurants which did not have any policy 
covering extra pay for work on Sunday. 
Most of those receiving extra pay for such 
work were paid at the rate of time and 
one-half. 

For work on statutory holidays which are 
paid for though not worked, double time 
and double time and one-half were the 
predominant rates. 


Annual Vacations with Pay (‘Table Il) — 
More than 77 per cent of the workers 
employed in restaurants received an initial 
vacation of one week and 22 per cent were 
granted two weeks, generally after a year 
of employment. 

Fifty-six per cent of the employees were 
in restaurants which increased the vacation 
period after a longer term of employment. 
One-quarter of the workers were given a 
maximum vacation of two weeks, in most 
cases after five years or less of employ- 
ment; 14 per cent, three weeks after five 





to 30 years’ service. More than 15 per 
cent of the workers could become eligible 
for a maximum vacation of four weeks, 
usually after 25 years of employment; more 
than half of these workers were in Quebec. 

Two-thirds of the workers in the Mari- 
times and in British Columbia, 23 per cent 
in Quebec, 53 per cent in Ontario and one- 
third in the Prairie Provinces were in 
restaurants which did not increase the 
initial vacation period as the workers’ term 
of employment continued. Maximum vaca- 
tions of three and four weeks were reported 
for employees in. Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia. In the Prairie Prov- 
inces, the longest vacation reported was 
three weeks and in the Maritimes, two 
weeks. 


Statutory Holidays (Table III) —One or 
more statutory holidays were observed by 
restaurants employing 70 per cent of the 
workers. Of these workers, one-half were 
in those establishments observing six or 
more holidays. 

In the Maritimes, 70 per cent of the 
workers were in restaurants which observed 
one or two days; in Quebec, 38 per cent 
in those which observed one day; in 
Ontario, 27 and 26 per cent were in res- 
taurants observing one or eight holidays 
respectively. Two-thirds of the workers in 


Table Lii.—Statutory Holidays for Non-Office Workers in Restaurants, October 1950 
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1Includes five employees in the Northwest Territories 
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the Prairie Provinces were in restaurants 
observing from seven to nine days and in 
British Columbia, 35 per cent were in those 
observing one or two statutory holidays. 


The largest single group of workers, 27 
per cent, was paid for one holiday and 17 
per cent were paid for eight days. The 
largest group of workers in the Maritimes, 
Quebec and Ontario was paid for one day, 
the next largest group in the Maritimes for 
two days, in Quebee for from six to eight 
days and in Ontario, for eight holidays. In 
the Prairie Provinces, just over 60 per cent 
of the workers were paid for seven to nine 
holidays and in British Columbia, 45 per 
cent were paid for one or two days. 


Collective Agreements.—Only about five 
per cent of the workers were employed in 
restaurants which reported having a written 
collective agreement at the time of the 
annual survey conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Labour, October 1, 1950. 

Rest Periods.—Nearly three-quarters of 
the workers employed in restaurants were 
allowed regular rest periods each day. Of 
these, 36 per cent were permitted two 
10-minute rest periods, 22 per cent two 15- 
minute periods and 15 per cent were allowed 
a single rest period of 10 minutes, each day. 
Other rest periods reported, ranged from a 
single period each day of less than 10 
minutes to 80 minutes twice daily. 








The Laundry and Dry Cleaning 
Industry, October, 1950 


More than one-third of workers on a 44-hour week, 39 per cent on a 
5-day week. Maximum vacation of two weeks with pay was predominant. 
Information also given on overtime payment, holidays, rest periods 


Nearly two-thirds of the workers in 
laundry and dry cleaning establishments 
were on a 44- or 48-hour normal work week 
when the Department of Labour made its 
annual survey in October, 1950. While 11 
per cent of the workers in the laundry 
industry were reported working 50 hours or 
more, less than five per cent in dry cleaning 
establishments were working longer than 
48 hours. 

The proportion of employees on a 5-day 
week in Ontario and British Columbia was 
much greater than in any of the other 
regions in Canada. 


Time and one-half was the usual over- 
time rate for work after standard daily or 
weekly hours. For work on Sunday and 
statutory holidays, time and one-half and 
double time were the predominant rates 
reported. 


The most common initial vacation 
reported was one week after one year of 
employment. More than half the workers 
in the industry were in establishments 
which gave a maximum vacation of two 
weeks, usually after three or five years of 
employment. Less than one per cent of 


the workers could become eligible for a 
maximum vacation of more than two weeks. 
About three-quarters of the workers were 
in establishments which observed more than 
seven statutory holidays, with the largest 
single group in those which observed eight 
days. The number of observed holidays 
paid for when not worked varied consider- 
ably. Two-thirds of the workers were paid 
for one or more holidays, although the 
largest group was paid for eight days. 

Recognized rest periods in the industry 
were quite common. The majority of 
workers were employed in establishments 
which permitted a morning and afternoon 
rest period of 10 or 15 minutes. Just over 
one-quarter of the workers were allowed 
regular wash-up periods, most of them | 
being permitted two 5-minute periods each 
day. 

Less than 15 per cent of the employees 
were covered by written collective agree- 
ments. 

The information contained in this article 
was obtained from 150 establishments 
employing 9,861 non-office workers. Of 
these, 104 establishments, employing 7,687 
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workers, were in the laundry industry 
while the remaining 46 establishments, with 


2,174 employees, were engaged in dry 
cleaning services. 
Geographically, the © distribution of 
employees was as follows:— 
Maritime Provinces........ 565 
Qucbech.. eine eRe. 1,996 
CORCATIO Rae ere crteke 3,730 
Prairie Provinces, 40m... he 2,070 
BatishaColumiiawae ae one 1,500 


Average Wage Rates.—Wage increases in 
laundries during 1950 amounted to about 
seven per cent, thus bringing the index 
of the wage level in this industry to 209 
as compared with 100 in 1939. <A large 
majority of those employed in laundries 
are women. As of October 1950, the wage 
rates of these women ranged for the’ most 
part between 45 and 60 cents per hour. 
Very little difference is apparent between 
the rates for such occupations as ironers, 
pressers, shirt collar finishers, checkers and 
markers, sorters, starchers, and _ other 
mangle room workers. 

Average rates in the Maritime Provinces 
were generally lower than in the other 
regions. Quebec rates were somewhat 
higher than in the Maritime Provinces. 
Averages in Ontario and the _ Prairie 
Provinces were closest to the over-all 
averages, while in British Columbia the 
rates were consistently several cents 





higher. Two of the principal occupations 
in which men are employed are extractor 
operators and washers. These workers as 
of October 1950 averaged 20 to 25 cents 
higher than most women workers, with a 
similar geographic pattern. In the case of 
drivers who are usually paid a rate plus 
commission, weekly wages showed less 
variation by region than for other workers. 
The average for Canada was $48.20, with 
Ontario ($52.61) and in particular Toronto 
($53.37) showing the highest averages. 


The Normal Work Week (Table I)— 
The largest groups of workers, 34, 17 and 
12 per cent, were on work weeks of 44, 45 
or 48 hours respectively. In the Mari- 
times, about two-thirds of the employees 
were working from 45 to 48 hours per 
week; in Quebec, 24 per cent were on a 
45-hour week and 54 per cent worked 49 
hours or more. In Ontario, 21 per cent 
were working 40 hours, 19 per cent 44 hours, 
22 per cent 45 hours, 11 per cent between 
45 and 48 hours and 18 per cent 48 hours. 
In the Prairie Provinces, three-quarters of 
the workers, were on a 44-hour week and 
most of the remainder worked from 45 to 
48 hours. The longest work week reported 
in British Columbia was 44 hours; 67 per 
cent of the workers were in establishments 
reporting this weekly schedule. A further 
22 per cent were working between 40 and 
44 hours per week. 


Table I.—The Normal Work Week in Laundry and Dry Cleaning Establishments, October 
1950 Non-Office Workers by Region and Industry 
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In the laundry industry, about one-third 
of the workers were on a 44-hour week 
and for the remainder weekly hours varied 
considerably. Sixty per cent of the 
employees, equally divided, were in dry 
cleaning establishments which reported a 
44- or 45-hour weekly schedule. 

One-third of the employees in laundries 
and dry cleaning establishments were 
reported on a 5-day week; 32 per cent in 
the Maritimes, 38 per cent in Quebec, 66 
per cent in Ontario, 18 per cent in the 
Prairie Provinces and 62 per cent in British 
Columbia. 

Overtime Payment.—In the laundry and 
dry cleaning industry, time and one-half 
was the usual rate for work after standard 
daily or weekly hours. Nearly one-third of 
the workers in laundries were paid a 
premium for work on Sunday; time and 
one-half and double time were the most 
common rates reported. One-fifth of the 
workers employed in dry cleaning estab- 
lishments were paid time and one-half and 
double time for work on Sunday. 

For work on statutory holidays, which 
are paid for though not worked, time and 
one-half and double time were the pre- 
dominant rates reported. One-quarter of 
the workers in laundries and 42 per cent in 
dry cleaning establishments were paid time 
and one-half or double time for work on 
holidays. 


Annual Vacations with Pay (Table II) — 
An initial vacation of one week was the 
general policy in the industry. A small 
percentage of workers, all of whom were 
employed in establishments in the Mari- 
time and Prairie Provinces, received an 
initial vacation of two weeks. 

In the laundry and dry cleaning industry, 
52 per cent of the employees were in estab- 
lishments which increased the vacation 
period as the worker’s term of employment 
continued. Almost all of these workers 
received a maximum vacation of two weeks, 
generally after three or five years service. 
This maximum vacation was given by 
establishments in the Maritimes after three 
or five years service, in Quebec after five 
or more years, in Ontario in most instances 
after five years, in the Prairie Provinces 
after two or five years and in British 
Columbia generally after three years. 

Less than four per cent of the employees 
were in establisments which reported a 
shut-down during the vacation period. 


Statutory Holidays (Table III)—Some 
statutory holidays were observed by all 
establishments in the laundry and dry 
cleaning industry. Three-quarters of the 
workers in laundries and about two-thirds 
in the dry cleaning industry were in estab- 
lishments observing eight or more holidays. 

In the Maritimes, 70 per cent of the 
workers were in establishments which 


Table 1.—Annual Vacations with Pay in Laundry and Dry Cleaning Establishments, October 
1950 Non-Office Workers by Region and Industry 
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observed eight or nine holidays; in Quebec 
one-quarter were in those which observed 
eight days and 42 per cent in those 
observing fewer than six days; in Ontario, 
more than two-thirds of the workers were 
in establishments observing eight holidays 
and in the Prairie Provinces 84 per cent 
were in those observing eight or more days. 
In the province of British Columbia about 
three-quarters of the employees were in 
establishments which observed nine statu- 
tory holidays and a further 21 per cent in 
those which observed eight holidays. 

Two-thirds of the employees were paid 
for some or all of the statutory holidays 
observed. Thirteen per cent of the total 
number of employees were paid for one to 
three days, 18 per cent for four, six and 
seven days and 37 per cent for eight or 
more holidays. 

All but six per cent of the workers in 
the Maritimes were paid for one or more 
holidays if not worked; 49 per cent were 
paid for only one day and 45 per cent were 
paid for six or more holidays. Two-thirds 
of the workers in Quebec were not paid 
for any of the observed holidays and most 
of the remainder were paid for two or more 
days. About 70 per cent of the workers 
in Ontario were paid for one to nine holi- 
days; 20 per cent were paid for one to 


three days, 15 per cent for four or six days 
and 34 per cent for seven or eight days. 
All the workers in the Prairie Provinces 
were paid for six or more statutory holidays 
and the largest groups, 49 and 25 per cent, 
were paid for eight and ten days respec- 
tively. One-half the workers in British 
Columbia were not paid for any statutory 
holidays but 39 per cent received pay for 
nine days. 


Written Collective Agreements.—About 
14 per cent of the workers in the industry 
were reported covered by written collec- 
tive agreements. Most of these workers 
were represented by unions whose affila- 
tion was either AFL-TLC, or CIO-CCL. 


Rest and Wash-up Periods.—Ninety-two 
per cent of the workers in laundries and 
98 per cent in dry cleaning establishments 
were allowed regular rest periods. In 
laundries, 71 per cent of these workers 
were permitted two 10-minute periods and 
16 per cent two 15-minute periods each 
day. In the dry cleaning industry, 48 and 
38 per cent of the workers were allowed 
two 10- or 15-minute periods respectively. 


Recognized wash-up periods were reported 
for 29 per cent of the laundry workers and 
for 21 per cent of those engaged in dry 
cleaning. Of these workers, 45 per cent in 





Table I1.—Statutory Holidays in Laundry and Dry Cleaning Establishments, October 1950 
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laundries received two 5-minute periods 
and 63 per cent in dry cleaning establish- 
ments received two 5- or 10-minute periods 
each day. 


Number and Duration of Periods 
One period of: 
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In detail, the following table shows the 
number of workers allowed rest and wash- 
up periods in the laundry and dry cleaning 
industries :— 


Laundry Indusiry Dry Cleaning Industry 



































Prices and the Cost of Living 


Cost-of-Living Index, October 1, 1951 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index advanced 0:3 per cent from 
189-8 at September 1 to 190-4 at October 
1. As in the previous month, a decline in 
food prices was outweighed by increases in 
other groups. 


The food index declined 0:6 per cent 
to 249-7, as decreases in meats particularly 
fresh pork along with lower egg prices over- 
balanced small increases among. other 
items. The clothing index increased 3:3 
per cent from 206-9 to 213-8 following the 
appearance of fall and winter lines which 
recorded the price change in these goods 
since last winter. Home furnishings and 
services advanced 0:5 per cent to 200°1 
as a result of increases throughout most 
of this group, except for rugs, which were 
lower. 


* See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 


Rest © Wash-up Rest Wash-up 

Periods Periods Periods Periods 
= — — 29 
482 — 29 ~~ 
360 “= 192 18 
ae 57 phe wee 
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5,057 198 1,021 181 
A eal —— 819 ~- 
— 131 16 22 
-- 680 — -— 
— 181 55 101 
7,081 2,247 2132 464 
606 5,440 42 1,710 
7,687 7,687 2,174 2,174 

Higher prices for coal and coke in 


several centres and narrow advances for gas 
and electricity rates increased the fuel and 
light index 0°5 per cent to 150-2. The 
miscellaneous items index rose 0:2 per cent 
to 144-3 as increases occurred in health 
and personal care items, theatre admissions, 
and newspaper rates. Rents, which were 
not surveyed in October, remained 
unchanged at 142-7. 

From August 1939 to October 1951, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 88-9 
per cent. 


Wholesale Price Indexes, October, 1951 


Reversing its downward tendency of the 
previous four months, the index number 
for 30 industrial material prices at whole- 
sale moved up from a level of 285-3 for 
the week of September 28 to 291-2 for the 
week of October 26. Increases occurred in 
a broad list of commodities, including steel 
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COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM JANUARY 1946 


Index 


250) 


225 


200 


150! 





be 1946 1947 1948 
merchant bars, white lead, raw rubber, beef 
hides, oats, steers, hogs, lead, zine and tin. 
These outweighed narrow losses for wheat, 
raw sugar and copper. 

Canadian farm product prices at terminal 
markets moved up from an index of 249-3 
for the week of September 28 to 255-4 for 
the week of October 26. Strength was 
concentrated mainly in field products, the 
index for this series rising from 168-8 to 
178-5, due principally to higher prices for 
potatoes and eastern grains. Animal 
products moved from 329-8 to 332-4, due 
to strength in livestock. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, 
September 1951 


Regional cost-of-living indexes for eight 
cities presented mixed changes between 
August 1 and September 1. Composite 
indexes registered increases at four centres 
while for three others declines occurred. 
One was unchanged. Decreases were 
general for foods, except at Montreal, 
where a narrow increase occurred. Sharp 
seasonal losses were prevalent for fresh 
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1949 1950 1951 


vegetables while lesser declines were noted 
for fresh pork, lamb and_ shortening. 
Clothing was higher at all centres except 
Halifax, while home furnishings and ser- 
vices changes were scattered. Fuel and 
hghting costs were unchanged to higher 
while the miscellaneous items indexes were 
unchanged except for small increases for 
Toronto and Winnipeg. Reflecting the 
results of a quarterly survey, rents moved 
up for seven centres but remained steady 
for Saint John and Saskatoon. 

Between August 1 and September 1, 
1951 city cost-of-living index changes were 
as follows: Montreal +1-2 to 196-0; 
Toronto +0-9 to 185.4; Vancouver +0-4 
to 190-2; Saskatoon +0-2 to 186-2; 
Edmonton —0-2 to 181-5; Winnipeg —0-2 
LOeI S22 ang oat Slitasee (a4 atone ln gens 
Saint John remained at 184.2. 


Wholesale Prices, August 1951 

The general wholesale price index moved 
down 1:1 per cent to 241-5 in August, 1951. 
Widespread declines were evident as six of 
the main commodity groups joined in the 


downward tendency. Iron Products and 
Non-metallic Minerals were the only two 
groups to register increases. The largest 
recession was recorded by Textile Products, 
which continued the course of a decline 
begun in April when raw wool prices began 
to slide from March 1951 peaks. The 
decline of 3-8 per cent to 283-0 brought the 
index for this series to the lowest level since 
November 1950 and was attributable to a 
sharp drop in raw cotton as well as the 
lower prices for raw wool, woollen cloth, 
woollen carpets and jute bags. In the 
Animal Products group, hogs and _ other 
livestock, fresh meats, hides and skins and 
fowl and eggs registered price declines which 
lowered the index 2-3 per cent to 305-4. 
Small decreases among Non-ferrous Metals 
were sufficient to move the index down 0:4 
per cent to 183:4. The Wood Products 
index, at 302-9, was 0-3 per cent below the 
July level, as lower prices for western cedar 
and eastern spruce lumber outweighed 
increases in paperboard, eastern hemlock, 
white pine lumber and matches. Chemical 
Products declined 0:3 per cent to 189-6 
when lower soap prices outweighed increases 
in fertilizers, tanning materials, drugs and 
inorganic chemicals. Although the majority 
of Vegetable Product sub-groups advanced 
in August, a price drop in raw sugar com- 
bined with seasonal declines in potatoes and 
onions to lower the group index 0-1 per 
cent to 215-9. A rise of 0-7 per cent to 
170-7 for Non-metallic Minerals was due 
mainly to increases in petroleum products, 
cement, sewer pipe and plate glass. Iron 


Products rose 0:6 per cent to 212-0, reflect- 
ing advances in steel rails, structural shapes 
and certain hardware items. 

Commodity price increases between July 
and August included the following: 
Quebracho extract 34:4 per cent, canned 
peas 20:0 per cent, wheat No. 1 Ontario 
13-5 per cent, canned raspberries 10°4 per 
cent, range boiler 9:9 per cent, sewer pipe 
9-6 per cent, lard (Toronto) 9:5 per cent, 
cocoanut oil 9.3 per cent, bacon (Toronto) 
9-2 per cent, strawberry jam 8-7 per cent, 
plate glass (10’-15’) 8.4 per cent. Among 
commodity price declines in the same 
interval, the following were recorded: Raw 
wool, New Zealand, 37-1 per cent; beef 
hides, country cured, 22:2 per cent; blue 
pickerel, 18-8 per cent; raw wool, domestic 
eastern, 18-5 per cent; raw sugar, Montreal, 
17:9 per cent; woollen carpets, 16-7 per 
cent; tallow, 13-5 per cent; B.C. cedar ship- 
lap, 12:9 per cent; beef carcass, cow, Mont- 
real, 10-3 per cent; greyfish oil, 9-1 per 
Celine 

The index of Canadian Farm Products 
prices at terminal markets declined 4-4 per 
cent to 256-4. Lower initial prices to pro- 
ducers, set by the Canadian Wheat Board 
for the crop year 1951-52 for western wheat, 
oats and barley were largely responsible for 
a 7:0 per cent drop to 164°6 in Field 
Products. Seasonal declines in potato prices 
also contributed to the decrease. The 
Animal Products index moved down 3:0 per 
cent to 348-3 in response to lower prices for 
livestock, raw wool, poultry and eggs. 





Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, September, 1951* 


The number of strikes and _ lockouts 
in existence during September declined 
slightly, fewer workers were involved, and 
time loss was less than half the high 
figure for the previous month. However, 
strike idleness was much greater than the 
low figure for September, 1950. Demand 
for increased wages was the central cause 
in 20 of the 31 stoppages in existence in 
September, resulting in almost 75 per cent 
of the total time loss. Three disputes arose 
out of alleged discrimination for union 
activity, three over dismissals or suspen- 
sions, two were inter-union disputes or the 
employment of union members, and three 


* See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 


were over causes affecting wages and work- 
ing conditions. More than 70 per cent of 
the total idleness was caused by two 
stoppages, one of tobacco factory workers 
at Hamilton, Ont., and Granby and Mont- 
real, P.Q., and the other of aluminum 
plant workers at Shawinigan Falls, P.Q. 

Preliminary figures for September, 1951, 
show 31 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 8,637 workers, with a time loss 
of 105,285 man-working days, as compared 
with 38 strikes and lockouts in August, 
1951, with 25,272 workers involved and a 
loss of 219,473 days. In September, . 1950, 
there were 23 strikes and lockouts, in- 
volving 15,3844 workers and a loss of 37,503 
days. 
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For the first; nine) “months ore 1950; 
preliminary figures show 199 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 65,096 workers, with a 
time loss of 667,622 days. In the same 
period in 1950, there were 130 strikes and 
lockouts, with 166,601 workers involved, 
and a loss of 1,300,331 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in September, 1951, was 0:12 per 
cent of the estimated working time, as 
compared with 0:25 per cent in August, 
1951; 0:04 per cent in September, 1950; 
0-08 per cent for the first nine months of 
1951; and 0-17 per cent for the first nine 
months of 1950. 

Of the 31 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence during the month, five were settled 
in favour of the workers, eight in favour 
of the employers, three were compromise 
settlements and two were indefinite in 


result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month 13 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 
The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature which 
are still in progress are: compositors, etc., 
at Winnipeg, Man., which began on 
November 8, 1945, and at Ottawa and 
Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, Alta., on 
May 30, 1946; cotton and rayon under- 
wear factory workers at Sherbrooke, P.Q., 
May 11, 1950; laundry machinery factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., June 15, 1950; 
cleaners and dyers at - Toronto, Ont., 
October 4, 1950; and bookbinders at 
Toronto, Ont., February 20, 1951. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries ts 
given in the Lasour GAzEeTTE from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour GazerTE for April, 1951, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives 
some details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in July, 1951, was 101 and nine were still 
in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 110 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in 


the period there were 16,900 workers in- 
volved; a time loss of 42,000 working days 
was caused. 

Of the 101 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in July, 13, directly 
involving 1,800 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages, and 42, 
directly involving 4,600 workers, on other 
wage questions; five, directly involving 200 
workers, on questions as to working hours: 
12, directly involving 3,100 workers, on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 26, directly 
involving 3,800 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; two, 
directly involving 400 workers, on ques- 
tions of trade union principle; and one, 
directly involving 1,100 workers, was in 
support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


Selected Publications Received Recently 
in Library of Department of Labour 


»The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed, on inter- 
library loan, free of charge, by making 
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application to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 

List No. 41. 


Accidents 


1. Accrdent facts. 1951 edition. Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1951. Pp. 96. 

2. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OrFice. Pro- 
tection of the Health of Workers in places 
of Employment. Eighth item on the 
Agenda. Geneva, 1951. 1 volume. 

3. US. FeperaL Cirvitr Derense ADMINIS- 
TRATION. Emergency Action to save Lives. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 28. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


4, CALIFORNIA 'PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. RESEARCH Division. Trends in 
Employee Benefit Plans; a Stenographic 
Brief of an Address given before the Cali- 
.fornia Personnel Management Association 
and the Personnel Section of the Western 
Management Association, by W. G. Caples. 
San Francisco, 1950. Pp. 11. 

5. ZISMAN, JOSEPH. Seventy-Three Em- 
ployee-Benefit Plans in. the Petroleum 
Refining Industry, by Joseph Zisman and 
Julia Carlson. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 
Pp. 264. 


Employment Management 


6. CALIFORNIA. PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
AssocraTIon. Public Relations view of Per- 
sonnel Management; a Stenographic Brief 
of an Address given before the California 
Personnel Management Association and the 


Personnel Section of the Western Manage- | 


ment Association, by George A. Bowie. 
San Francisco, 1950. Pp. 14. 

7. Fours, FRANKLIN Erton, Introduction 
to Industrial Management; Text, Cases, 
and Problems. McGraw-Hill, 1949. Pp. 
648. 

8. Grimm, Wintiam K. A Simple way to 
have a Successful Employee Suggestion 
System. Chicago, Personnel Materials Co., 
195008 Pp: 19, 

9. NationAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Shift Problems and Practices, by 
Herbert R. Northrup. New York, 1951. 
Pop zo. 

10. Terry, N.V. The Foreman and Labour 
Turnover. Birmingham, England, Institute 
of Industrial Supervisors, 1951. Pp. 16. 

11. U.S. Bureau oF EMPLOYMENT SEcUR- 
ry. Reference Manual for In-Plant Man- 
power Planning. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 
Pps 5a: 


Industrial Relations 


12. CaLiropn1A PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. RESEARCH DivIsION. Gearing 
the Industrial Relations Program to the 
Employee Viewpoint; a Stenographic Brief 
of an Address given before the California 
Personnel Management Association and the 
Personnel Section of the Western Manage- 
ment Association, by Howard L. Richard- 
son. San Francisco, 1950. Pp. 18. 


13. Monrtreat. University. INDUSTRIAL 
ReLations Suction. Neither Right nor Left 
wn Labor Relations, by Emile Bouvier. 
Montreal, 1951. Pp. 203. 

14. Suister, JosepH. Readings in Labor 
Economics and Industrial Relations. Phila- 
delphia, Lippincott, 1951. Pp. 661. 


Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 


15. InpustrraL RELATION COUNSELORS, 
Inc. Industrial Relations Counselors, inc.; 
Our First Twenty-Five Years, 1926-1951. 
New York, 1951. Pp. 35. 

16. INpustRIAL RELATIONS CoUNSELORS, 
Inc. Papers, presented at the Conference 
commemorating the Twenty-Fifth Anniver- 


, sary of Industrial Relations Counselors, inc., 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
May 22, 1951. New York, 1951. 2-papers. 


International Agencies 


17. Fottows, Joun W. Antecedents of 
the International Labour Organization. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1951. Pp. 234. 

18. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrrFice. Last- 
ing Peace the I.L.0. Way; The Story of 
the International Labour Organization. 
Geneva, 1951. Pp. 124. 

19. Unrirep Nations. TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE ADMINISTRATION. Services of the 
Umted Nations Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration and how to obtain them. New 
Yorke 1051,= bose, 


Labour and Labouring Classes 


20. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
EcoNOMICS AND RESEARCH BrancH. Work- 
ing and Lnving Conditions in Canada. 
Ottawe, 1951. 1 volume. 

21. NETHERLANDS (KriNnapom, 1915- ) 
Lasour INSpPEecToRATE. Summary of the 
Central Report of the Labour Inspectorate 
in the Kingdom of the Netherlands in the 
year 1949: The Hague. 1951; “Pp. 12; 


22. U.S. Bureau or J.azor Statistics. Brief 
History of the American Labor Movement. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 66. 


Labour and Labouring Classes. Great 
Britain 

23. Briccs, Martin SHaw. A Short His- 
tory of the Building Crafts. Oxford, Clar- 
endon Press, 1925. Pp. 296. 

24. ConNoLLy, JAMES. Labour in Irish 
History. New York, Donnelly Press, 1919. 
Poe io 

25. HAMMOND, JOHN LAURENCE LEBRETON. 
The Age of the Chartists, 1832-1854; a 
Study of Discontent, by J. L. Hammond 
and Barbara Hammond. London, Long- 
mans, Green, 1930. Pp. 386. 


26. HAMMOND, JoHN LAURENCE LEBRETON. 
The Village Labourer, 1760-1832; a Study 
in the Government of England before the 
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Reform Bill, 
Barbara Hammond. 
Green, 1913. Pp. 418. 

27. Hurt, AtteEN. The Condition of the 
Working Class in. Britain. New York, 
International Publishers, 1983. Pp. 272. 

28. Reprorp, ArtHur. Labour Migration 
in England, 1800-1850. Manchester, The 
University Press; London, Longmans, 
Green, 1926. Pp. 174. 

29. Ress, (Sir) JAMES FrepErtcK. A Socval 
and Industrial History of England, 1816- 
1918. London, Methuen, 1920. Pp. 197. 


by J." i... Hammond) "ang 
London, Longmans 


Labour Supply 


30. ORGANIZATION FoR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
CooperATION. Miscellaneous Papers. Paris, 
n.d. 4 papers. 

31. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. New 
York RecionaL Orrice. The Nation’s Sci- 
entific and Technical Manpower. New York, 
1951. Pp. 18. 


Productivity of Labour 


32. ANGLO-AMERICAN CoUNCIL ON PRo- 
puctiviry. Freight Handlhing. Report of a 
Specialist Team which visited the United 
States of America in 1950. London, 1951. 
Bes 

33. ANGLO-A MERICAN 
puctivity. Valves, Steel, Iron and Non- 
Ferrous. Report of a visit to the US.A 
in 1950 of a Productivity Team represent- 
ing the Valve Industry. London, 1951 
Pp. 64. 

34. INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice. Pay- 
ment by Results. Geneva, 1951. Pp. 204. 


CouNcIL ON. PRo- 


Profit Sharing 


39. CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. RESEARCH Division. Profit- 
Sharing under today’s Conditions. A Steno- 
graphic Brief of an Address given before 
the California Personnel Management 
Association and the Personnel Section of 
the Western Management Association, by 
T. P. Pike. San Francisco, 1950. Pp. 10. 

a6; Hagnnrt, | James Re) As Censusof 
Profit Sharing in the Metropolitan St. Louis 
Industrial Area, by James R. Harnett, 
Doris Rose Henle and Bernard W. Demp- 
sey. Akron, Ohio, Council of Profit Sharing 
Industries, 1951. Pp. 8. 

37. Stewart, Bryce Morrison. Profit 
Sharing for Wage Earners and Executives, 
by Bryce M. Stewart and Walter J. Couper. 


New York, Industrial Relations Coun- 
sellors, 1951. Pp. 124. 


Wages and Hours 

38. U.S. Bureau or Lasor SrarTIstics. 
Employment, Hours, and Earnings; State 
and Area Data. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 
1 volume. 
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39. U.S. Bureau or Lagor STATISTICS. 
Union Wages and Hours: Printing In- 
dustry, July 1, 1950. Washington, G.P.O., 
1951. Pp..33. 


Miscellaneous 

40. Acton Society Trust. The Men on 
the Boards; a Study of the Composition 
of the Boards of Nationalized Industry. 
Claygate, Surrey, 1951. Pp. 22. 

41. APPRENTICESHIP COMMISSION OF THE 
PRINTING TRADES OF THE City oF MontT- 
rEAL. Sixth Annual Report, 1960-1951. 
Montreal, 1951. Pp. 46. 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS 





REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 












































1951 1950 1949 1944 1939 
Item een = ES 
Sept Aug Aug. Aug. Aug Aug 
Total Population *®: G22. oo ee seiner (OO) A aan. Malice ance 13,845 13,549 11,975 11, 267 
Labour Force— 
Givilian labour forces(@)Baaeece rice ae ieee OOO cheeareste SBR 5,324 Di203 if iF 
Persons witiwobs (here e eae ikea: QOS. See 6,247 5,221 32155 ij it 
Maile (qtr Sects nares gre tee tenarecteraecierss (100, oc boone oe 4,078 4,107 4,012 {i il 
Hemale(eaan.cmemiertmcas + tinea eee OOO tented «nr 1, 169 14 1,143 t t 
IRrve Ryton KD) AN co aocngmaen ns voonbodvecos OOO lanes. costes 3, 802 3,639 3,000 ii ii 
Persons without jobs and seeking work....... OO) raise ees 85 103 98 {i i 
Index of employment (1/939 100 )eecrrtetctertsttaterniel| etete serena tetare 184-3 172-5 168-9 t t 
JiravatWagsyiOlas biog: ole ce nubyBaoedooouTonecacs NiO shane = oaiar 17, 236 5,210 7,851 1, 207 1,941 
Adal males ones oo en eas. Soret eerie seats INOS (Paes vies: 9,040 1,995 3,057 218 533 
Earnings and Hours— 
Abronel Me otoube suNeoeels, 55 nade denuanagebance SOCOFO0O ER ee eres scrs sete ecy: 699 672 t T 
Per capita weekly earnings.©........5..:..s-0--+> $ 50-50 50-16 45-15 42-95 i T 
Average hourly earnings, manufacturing.......... Cle anaes 119-1 104-2 98-8 ir i 
Average hours worked per week, manufacturing....|.......... 41-3 42-5 41-9 tT ii 
Real weekly earnings, manufacturing (2)...........].......--. 107-8 108-8 105-2 t tT 
National Employment Service— 
Live applications for employment (lst of month) 
hee core ate Cet! tata Wt meena reieE, 000 127-1 130-0 157-3 139-2 59-8 t 
Unfilled vacancies, (1st of month) (#),.......... 000 59-5 54-5 40-0 37-4 183-7 i 
Placementsweekliy eiverae emaeeceea tre cette OU tp tetsre tae iset: 19-0 17-1 14-8 i Tt 
Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary Jive claims (Ist of month)............ 000 80-9 83-9 92-5 79-9 4-5 t 
alan cecinenul Geemarc meer S0008000)| aaa 726-0 603-4 560-3 222-4 t 
Price Indexes— T 
(Generalewiholecalon) mmerenrcr trier ier ee rire 240-1 241-5 215-7 195-9 | 130-6(*) 99 -2(5) 
Costoilivanonndex (4))eeetetr casera reece eres a 189-8 188-9 168-5 162-8 118-9 108-8 
Residential building materials(4).................- 290-9 290-4 247-6 226-3 | 146-6() 102-3(5) 
Preduction— 
industrial procuetiomin Cex (2) pape criti lereretrartete (a) oie retereientet re 204-3 190-5 178-5 192-7 109-5 
Minerallproductionidind ex (2) eerie yer aietecrearetrelloktpete eet | teeter ent 136-2 131-0 102-7 128-3 
IManubactininosndex (2). yup rer actarererreter rer eeietet terre 209-2 199-0 186-5 219-5 106-2 
IPHGAMC DONS. ods Scdmotoosuonn ode (NOLS) eM ocoucce 4,596 4,199 3,798 3h, PAS 2,293 
Construction— 
@ontractstawarded apace eerie recr aera $000, 000 185-3 187-6 144-5 90-7 24-2 25-8 
ID allies Wuawiey MAIN ge, GoccanebooeGer onAce NO aoshaar me 7-5 9:3 8-5 T t 
Completed n sence eee enene 000 7-0 Tee 8-7 9-1 ii T 
UNGeriCONStLUCtIONee ne eereeitr 000 59-9 59-8 67-1 59-2 t T 
1 2AM Tar aln hao ees a AN ote rot nacuran PEAS Ci che c QOO0ktOnS|aeaaete 203 -2 201-8 180-1 151-5 65.9 
Steelmsors ancscascias seme ce. aint lerta QOORGGNS merrell tame ae ee 281-3 248-7 246-8 122-0 
Inspected) slaughtering cattle...) 2c .see see a 000 94-7 99-8 107-5 128-6 116-7 74-4 
Oy ESHA Sila rrr ae.o oman ee 000 280-7 299-8 271-7 242-5 451-8 267-3 
Moun pProGguctionne ene nema eE OO Nels cruaacccolls acateadne 1-71 1-71 2-02 1:38 
ING Wsprint (2)s tan teres msn cle sei eto cites OOO:tons ies acheter 466-4 446-8 262-3 237-0 
Cement producers’ shipments......... (YOU COG LMS, ga cue seus 1-75 1-61 1-65 0-94(6) 0-84(6) 
Anitomobilesvan dutriclsreseei «ieee (000|Seaeeeeeee 21-8 24-3 20-5 13-8 3°5 
Gold AR ere ec ea ace eean (NNO sabe eKly oo woe dooe 345-1 375°9 359-9 237-6 449-5 
Cop periantaceee cierooe oe aiesna: slazors sieten Q00stons | Feraeereere 22-6 21-4 22-8 22-4 Pifo| 
HSC Ree acc ee as SMO g chan cere eee ere aia Ais c OOORtONS Meee 13-8 14-4 12-7 9-2 16-9 
INGTON el Chk es Ae Aca See me Rie ete OOORtonS | Sameeeteree 11-8 7-7 10-0 11-9 10-1 
VAT hee 4 Pk colo hi Ae Ae AA Meee SPM etre (NOOO cos oaace 30-2 25-8 2oe0 22-4 19-8 
(Oa ere ees Se ete ea hearse bis ee eraiee eee U0 COTS | Meanie 1,247 1,066 1,278 Sate 1,285 
Crucepetroleumiansen ee eee seri ee ONO MOO Lovells oo aosecllece ce waece 2-46 1-97 0-83 0-80 
Distribution— 
Wiholesalersalesmmcexn dima intstec: (racists mien lereryestrer 361-9 368-9 317-2 199-2 115-2 
Retaletradera teaver tasers eee ee $000, 000).......... 863-8 810-3 706-6 
lhmportsnexclucine, 20) diesem ses aaeeeeiion $000, 000 311-8 357-5 267-3 212-1 157-3 62-7 
Byeororch CoCo hitehnarge) Gl oaacaonorascnonaec $000, 000 320-1 349-8 Mayall 251-7 257-0 75-6 
Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles................. O00 {000| kere eter || eet ee 3,466 4,394 5, 947 2,774 
Car loadings, revenue freight................-. 000 349-7 363-0 275-0 351-1 318-0 229-0 
Banking and Finance— 
CGommonstocks andex(]) meee ten cate cere 179-8 169-7 135-7 108-2 86-8 85-8 
Preferred stocks, index(4)........ Re MN oe fo ees 166-4 165-2 155-6 140-4 125-9 97-7 
Bond yaelds) Dominions madex(4).. saci eae 105-0 104-9 90-5 92-7 97-0 98-6 
Cheques cashed, individual accounts...... SOTO COO se ae sn be 9,072 7,558 6, 447 4,532 2,390 
Ban elOanS ACULEeMG PUL Casement ste) wer: $000, 000}.......... 2,912 2,294 2,060 966 826 
Money-wupply. ..-i29)..: Pe Me atl we ge A $000,000) eee 4,719 4,678 4,188 | 3,153(5) 1,370(°) 
Circulating media in hands of public....... 0008000) een 1, 262 1, 159 the YS) 92 281(5) 
IEDOSLES Ae hcio ore reeteate hoi cated staereioer SOOOKO00| ener aor 3,519 3,000.1) 24 L634) 1,089 (>) 

















Norr.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 


Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


*Population figures given are as at June 1 for 1950, 1949, 1944 and 1939, 


+Comparable statistics are not available. 


(1) Labour Force survey figures given are as at June 2, 1951, August 19, 1950, August 20, 1949. 


June 1951 will be found in table A4-A8 of the September issue of the Labour Gazette. 
(2) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 


cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100. 
(3) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
(4) Average 1935-39 = 100. 
(5) Year end figures. 


(6) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 
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Detailed figures for 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS AD 


FEMALES, AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


ULT MALES, ADULT 

































































Date Adult Adult Children Total 
Males Females Under 18 biescs 

PAU ALCACV Cray Coil 920-24 ae a ee ee ee 55, 416 34, 803 20,315 110,534 

EVAN average. 025-00 weeny ok Ne Me ae 74, 447 37,345 30,517 142,309 

THA VErAee, Us Dk weeks. pete cae tg ey 12,695 12,145 iy ala bey 35, 957 

PATER EEA Bes LOSN-OU EEE: oo dc deh RE ces Ne os he es 3,564 5, 834 5, 054 14, 452 

PATINUA EA VerAge ssl 940244 aie | eee el ye ee Pe ee 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14, 451 

PNMALIA VET OGG, MOA Ded Ooi teryh tte dete tn cil scones cds. 26,701 31,075 18,064 75, 840 

PE Oval Jo (apmemeree pe emrntey bce Tn na Wie Ee 30,700 2a 19,040 73,912 
1950— 

ENUSUS LSAT e aN Tee EO ES eM Ae TPE N aS 8S ia 1,995 1, 883 ooo 5,210 

SepLe miler nr sateee cree ate Aes tee NUT RE tel od al 18S 2,262 1,674 1,094 5,030 

ELODel er rene cmt cnn ae aus Ce kg ys byte ye 2,378 2,025 1,368 5, (al 

Dyer ere creer fhe, Bo eee aS OL ey ee ne te 3,068 2,090 1,672 6, 830 

IWECEMID eA RRNe teenth. noth ye ee. he SLES 3,044 2,249 1,768 7,061 
1951— 

SUR NOWTEN Gi 5 A ieiragey ORM as cat Eeabe we ea avn ne ae a 2,546 1,792 1,299 Oy Gow 

Ie DRUaRyia le ee. Cee Ace we meer ml Ft 6! a 3,799 2,554 2,066 8,419 

Marcher see sett A eee hey Mi oh new iT Rae 0, 00D 3,252 ont 11,858 

aN OY SURE 3 cacy Coty as WORE At ROO cr ec eae eee eS 6, 678 3,915 3,595 14, 188 

NUN aA Smclree ee Renter Sem We ite © 0k a i ee an Ai 9, 256 ES EVR} 5,475 20, 254 

HAUIA ec 5d) Ae Ee Seal ae et oe itccs 255s il I Sint ae ee bee 9, 638 5,147 4,644 19, 429 

NOUR Go 5 hes ate lees Et Gee Bly 4g ried Run 9,759 5,191 4,686 19, 636 

PLES PSU Sc EA ee Sr onl eee hte ek a at ee a 9,040 4,343 3, 853 17, 236 

TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
BiG 
. Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N.W.T 

EO AGO bal are ent Pani ee ae eT Rae thet ns NO suid ode 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 71,719 

4 ee Obamas eee ae eee ene ke he tia di lcrs sas ea shoes 3,765 8,272 30,048 7,909 8,638 64, 127 

OAS Ota eee ree nee eer eas eee OF kal en 4,558 24, 687 61, 621 2200? 11,996 125, 414 

9490S Ota) Sees Poe ete eins OM en Soak Pp TREE 18,005 48, 607 17, 904 7,924 95,217 

9 Oe O baleen cere Mere. MA tO oe moe ae oe 2,198 seo 39,041 12,975 6, 123 73,912 

1950 

ATIC USU MS eee ete oy. et, Mee oe ah ees chat Sas 186 1,023 2,556 914 531 5,210 

Sey OLVERA OU GLEN oh cays ae ee ES al oe nae eee tt eae a 151 1,094 DODS 691 441 5,030 

OCLO DCE Re en eer ok ea Bees 143 1,393 2,996 754 485 Bel 

INOW GIN) DC Iw a nero ie = ett or, 161 1,302 3, 867 924 576 6, 830 

ID ECeMIDOT Yee MAT Rcre meres ci Sete Ot oS | 225 1, 209 3,913 IL ISB 581 7,061 

1951 

ANU ALY Pee Cee Te Ce eet ey krish ece ete vies Lee, 101 1,096 3,261 722 457 5,637 

vane Sato i'es  Gheha Be ONELO e HG-CS oe a 254 1,433 4,842 1, 264 626 8,419 

Vici Gh eee fe ae the Er he ee ah ea ae OE 316 2,376 6, 607 1,665 894 11, 858 

Jafermills 5 Ak Ap ee oe eee tan ie hoc aie ae ee 303 2,915 7,769 2,359 842 14,188 

TY STR ass Pech co RR ea ee rea erate cere 455 3,468 11,491 Sey i 1,463 20, 254 

TENE i aa tie Binet tic ENR Sion the tea, AIP Rie ee 328 3,916 1 2,696 ib SHEL 19, 429 

HAUT ARS cs A ek ay Ras ee iL Oe Pc a at SP a, ei a a Sa 377 4,689 10,724 2, 280 1,566 19, 636 

TENTUTEAUISY Beachy Oe Ae os Reagent oe oi Siena MM ee 341 4,143 9,489 1,904 1,359 17, 236 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA 


BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
























































: 5 Unskilled ; 
Farming : Skilled : Profes- en Female 
Month Class teas Workers Clerical sional Trading Domestic Others 
1951 
Diane oe ae 643 966 707 210 124 140 194 254 
Bebe ee 1,341 1,197 1,073 198 178 157 370 269 
March..... 2,072 etal 1,690 363 245 247 415 343 
Agrilsee. 2,293 By Aa) 1,855 440 299 260 537 361 
Migiviaiys. 0 © 3,611 2,339 2,792 540 404 322 678 504 
June 225, re 3,534 2,539 3,192 511 359 274 521 552 
UT liye eee 2,556 3,279 3,412 523 334 287 499 528 
August BBs 3,039 3,050 436 465 245 379 487 
*Statistics by occupation available for male immigrants only, prior to January, 1951. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—_ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
: Utilities, 
es Trans- Finance, Sal 
ees portation, Services EPPic~ 
Awe Forestry, Manu- Construc- C : (Gnehics mentary 
Fishing, facturing tion en eer eae Labour 
eee Storage, | ment) | come 
é Trade 
1938—Average............. 22 60 15 58 On i) 
1939—Average............. 23 62 16 61 57 5 
1940—Average............. 25 78 11 66 59 6 
1941—Average............. 28 107 16 76 64 8 
1942—Average.......... 7 33 ee 19 83 71 10 
1948—Average............. 34 167 22 89 77 HAL 
1944—Average............. aN 171 7 98 81 12 
1945—Average............. 38 156 19 105 89 13 
1946—A-verage. .......8.¢.<5 46 147 ss 118 99 14 
1947—Average............. 52 176 34 138 Hilal 21 
1948—Average............. 58 204 4] 160 128 19 
1949—January.............. 54 214 37 165 on 20 
JEve) abewRYPO, - A aoe . 3 52 215 36 165 137 21 
Misth Ghee a aap ene 46 216 37 166 140 20 
April 44 216 4] 169 139 20 
Vay Ree es aes 5 212 44 171 141 20 
JURGS ara tee es 55 218 49 175 142 21 
Fully Pee eee eee 55 217 53 177 141 21 
CATT DUST aie re ee 58 220 55 178 139 21 
September.......... 55 223 Ye 179 141 21 
Octoperaue scans 55 222 54 181 143 ail 
November nasties: 55 222 1) 183 145 21 
December ope eee- 50 207 38 181 145 20 
1950—Januanvesess ee eee 45 Bie 388 171 146 Dk 
iGo ntiatiyene:.< . aeons 46 219 39 Wiss 147 20 
Marchmitey =e ware 44 221 40 174 149 pat 
Weal eee ene, See 42 223 3 ae 148 21 
Misi BEL eth Le 47 225 50 181 148 Pall 
JUNG HERG bc ue Rotoe.. sp al 233 54 185 149 22 
July: eee, aes 55 234 55 188 148 23 
A UISUSTM IN ecto tinal: 57 237 58 177 147 23 
Septemiber.......... 60 245 58 192 150 24 
Ogtoberas. = tas: 63 249 57 195 152 24 
Novernbernan ees 65 Dae 55 200 154 25 
December...-.05.-. 62 238 44 199 154 24 
1951 ——Janusry: cece Seetae 1 57 46 194 157 26 
We Driaryecey meee oes 61 259 45 195 157 24 
Mian Gin er -.0s ee, sa ee 58 264 45 198 168 25 
FA ntl ter 9 a tee. ay 270 og 203 161 Pal 
Mair nee Peas pene §3 273 58 208 163 26 
June a ee oe ere §9 280) 3 216 170 27 
JRL A ee 67 281 67 217 170 30 















































Total 
Workers 


3, 238 
4,783 
6,726 
8,170 
11,190 
11,482 
11,418 
10,434 


Total 





C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At August 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,394,359. 


6.00 SSsSs—>—>q0o>—3—SSS—060606086— SS 


















































S| 
= 
4 

Year and Month = ae] = i = 3 3 

SP) Sach eS) ee |.cee le Nes aaa eel oe 

Sp eeg | PS Pelee is |e As eee 

< Pr |) © Shwe 5 =I a @ 2 sis) 

=) AES | au | 4 Cc (o) = on) <q AO 

LOA ANWETAD Cres a. esc, cals eis ae 158-3 146-5] 137-2] 172-7| 150-9] 163-9] 156-0] 135-8] 158-9] 174-1 
fA SAV ELA G nse cites Pia een tig bee 165-0 161-0) 148-4) 174-2) 156-2} 171-2] 162-0] 139-0] 168-9! 181-6 
1949 AVOrae Ghar ctl kava tent Bt eee 165-5 157-0} 149-0] 165-6] 154-3] 173-1] 166-7] 139-7 180-3] 179-3 
ODOR ASVELA Deane ne, erie we as heer at ee 168-0 173-1} 142-5} 169-9] 155-0! 177-7] 168-0} 140-8] 188-5! 180-7 
Aug. Lier OAS ee ees ere EE he Pent, Se Ne a 169-2 161-8] 155-1) 180-2} 162-2} 171-5! 167-7] 146-5] 180-3] 190-3 
Aug. Ee eR RENE) wea Elid SRA TE adh i OR RE A Re 168-9 158-5} 160-1] 168-8] 157-1] 173-4] 171-7] 146-5] 190-5| 189-7 
Jan. TeLO OU ence Cees, Mets eee ala woe 163-8 158-5} 137-1) 169-8] 151-1) 173-3) 167-7] 139-0] 181-7] 172-9 
Feb. Ue OOUR SS ce. atest ahmed ln: Fewer 158-3 150-4} 133-1) 160-4) 146-9} 170-1] 161-0] 126-6} 173-9] 157-1 
Mar. es LO OU Mir cane rien: Ae, Se aha eS 157-9 143-8] 180-8] 157-4} 145-5) 169-5} 159-0] 126-2) 174-0] 163-2 
Apr. OO UN ce iets RUM | ay 159-7 149-9} 132-0) 157-5} 146-2] 169-9] 159-0) 127-3] 175-8] 170-1 
May ar LO SOB ere Se ae ee AEE on DE eS 159-7 152-6] 128-5} 153-1] 146-7] 170-3] 160-1] 130-0) 178-1] 174-9 
June ISIN ait bee aires et ee Se 166-0 167°7| 142-0) 165-1} 152-5] 175-3] 162-5] 142-2] 188-5] 182-1 
July Ly LOO Dae eco ck ee ee ck Ar eee Bee Weim 170-8 179-0} 147-0) 180-2) 156-4) 179-6] 171-1] 146-2) 195-6! 186-2 
Aug. LOD Oa ee. eee ats ieee. ee eee 172-5 187-0} 150-2] 176-0} 158-3] 180-0} 173-9] 149-2] 200-7! 191-9 
Sept. Pee LOb OT ep eite ert. Pee teks eee: nas 174-1 196-9) 151-9] 176-5] 159-4] 182-0} 173-9] 149-9] 201-2] 194-1 
Oct. UND LOD Oe ene die) RGN tate leah a 177+1 196-9} 152-8] 179-9} 164-0} 185-8] 174-8] 150-4] 197-5] 194-6 
Nov. POO Se eters cet eee aT. be 178-1 198-9} 152-0} 178-8} 166-0} 187-3] 175-5| 152-1] 196-7] 191-3 
Dec DLS Oh rae eee: foe ete RE a 179-2 195-9} 152-6) 184-1] 167-0] 189-1] 177-9] 150-9] 197-7] 189-6 
Jan. il tl O5 Uncen er fs eae jae NL 175-3 184-2) 149-1] 187-5) 162-3] 186-9] 171-2] 144-4] 193-7] 180-4 
Feb. TSAR) leader ae rary ORR Hie ghee Seabee get ee 172-3 165-3] 142-2} 179-3} 159-9] 185-6] 165-5] 134-9] 186-5! 177-0 
Mar Le OL Reae3,, ot. Mees «Coat MEP ce Ree 172-3 160-1) 135-7] 179-0} 161-0} 185-7} 164-3] 133-3] 186-7] 176-9 
Apr. A ODL ect Oh. RENRRE,, sehr, Seed heme ae 173-38 152-0} 140-3} 177-1} 160-3] 187-3] 165-2] 135-3] 187-0] 181-0 
May ELD bile, Wee aeh Sk Se tatty, Phaics Se ee mek ah 5 0 175-6 161-8} 140-3] 171-7] 163-3] 188-5] 167-5] 137-9] 192-9] 187-2 
June Ae OS eee eee ote ae ae a recath a daa 180-3 178-1) 149-4] 171-6} 167-9] 191-9] 172-6] 149-8] 202-5} 192-3 
July 1G aR Te ate Ee 8 a ee at ini bee EG 183-6 186-9} 149-6} 174-9} 171-0} 194-7| 177-6) 154-6] 208-9] 197-4 
ug. LOOM amet arn ree eee en ee. ee 184°38 188-2) 154-7] 179-3} 171-3} 194-0] 180-1] 157-0] 217-0] 197-7 

Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 

porting Establishments at August 1, 1951....! 100-0 0-2 3:6] 2-61 28-9! 42-91 5-3 2-4 4.8 9-3 




















Norz:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1939= 100). 


SOURCE: 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Employment and Payyrolls, 


D.B.S. 











Year and Month 


Industrial Composite! 


Manufacturing 











Employ- 
ment 

1L9OB9--A'VOTALE «cies ue cee tere 100-0 
1947—Average............0000: 158-3 
1948—A verage................. 165-0 
1949—Average..............--. 165°5 
1950—Average..............05- 168-0 
Are? Oe OAS Pereira ere eest 5): 169-2 
Avira lcs] O49 faeer, eget re. 3 168-9 
Jan. LAR O5 Oe ie ez coed 163-8 
eb Slee 195 OReene yes ata oe 158-3 
Nias Bille 1:05 Ore ee peters ct Wan 157-9 
Apr. E195 OA Baas 02 es 159-0 
Mais fel 1 O50 ie Picea ne see 159-7 
June Pa O5 Dee te ee rere 166-0 
July 1 AGS Oi ae ene 170-8 
Jaqiteoe | umllca MOGI Rare eae en ee 172-5 
ersioutn a lls DIRO BYOB 00s hana ale 174-1 
Oct. Teel O5 ORG tetas ors hears 177-1 
IN Gee elle O50 eras ie dante 178-1 
Deer Wi aglo50 Re ek eee 179-2 
Jan, [al O51. Re sae hae 175-3 
LOND a ells BNC iy ee a eee ee ek 172-3 
Misiieive Weel we OD is eae eke steer te 172-3 
Apr tet S105 eee ex aac eee 173-3 
Wiig ile URES GE Se he tee eo 175-6 
June LOSI AR Sao een 180°3 
July LSE OD Tete. cee eet eeta 183-6 
PAO ele OD li ene Ae 184-3 





Index Numbers 





Average 


Aggregate| Average |Wages and 


Index Numbers 




















Weekly |Wagesand, Salaries oe 
Payrolls | Salaries 
$ 
100-0 100-0 23-44 100-0 
245-2 154-4 36°19 171-0 
282-9 170-9 40-06 176-0 
303-7 183-3 42-96 175-9 
321-8 191-3 44-84 177-5 
293-9 173-3 40-62 177-1 
309°8 183-2 42-95 176:7 
295-9 180-6 42-33 171-0 
296-4 187-2 43-87 170-4 
300-5 190-3 44-61 171-5 
303-8 191-0 44-77 172-0 
305-8 191-5 44-88 172-5 
315-3 189-9 44-51 iAaias? 
328-3 192-2 45-04 178-6 
332-5 192-6 45-15 179-6 
328-0 188-4 44-17 182-5 
346-6 195-7 45-88 185-6 
351-7 197-5 46-29 185-4 
356-2 198-8 46-63 185-3 
338-2 193-1 45-27 182-4 
351-5 204-2 ] 47-87 184-5 
353-8 205-6 48-19 186-3 
357-8 206-6 48-43 188-8 
367-9 209-8 49-17 189-9 
379-0 210-5 49-34 192-0 
392-5 214-0 50-17 193-9 
393-8 213-9 50-14 193-9 








Average 


Aggregate| Average |Wages and 
Weekly |Wages and} Salaries 








Payrolls | Salaries 
$ 
100-0 100-0 22-79 
272-7 159-5 36-34 
314-1 178-5 40-67 
339-2 192-9 43-97 
360-2 202-8 46-21 
319-4 180-4 41-12 
339-2 192-1 43-77 
324-3 189-8 43-26 
337-4 198-1 45-15 
342-8 199-9 45-55 
346-6 201-4 45-91 
348-4 202-0 46-03 
352-3 201-1 45-82 
364-1 203-9 46-46 
366-7 204-0 46-49 
369-9 202-7 46-19 
385-1 207-4 47-27 
389-7 210-2 47-90 
394-6 212-9 48-51 
373-1 204-5 46-60 
402-1 217-8 49 - 64 
405-3 217-5 49-56 
414-6 219-5 50-03 
423-7 223-1 50-84 
429-0 223-3 50-90 
440-0 226-9 51-70 
440-0 226-9 51-70 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communications, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Services, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, ‘business and 


recreational services. 


TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 =100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 








Index Numbers (1939=100) 





Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 
































Area and Industry E/MPLO YMENT PAYROLLS 
Aug. 1, July 1 | Aug.1| Aug.1), July 1 | Aug.1| Aug.1|July1 , Aug. 1 
1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 
$ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Prince Edward Island..........7...... 188-2 186-9 187-0 360-9 353-5 330-2 38-17 37-63 34-91 
ING WARS OO CIE s cma dene alo tafe vak orapw ale-tes 154-7 149-6 150-2 | 314-2 | 303-7 278-8 | 43-54 | 43-52 39-75 
ING wels Runs Wile keeper eye re ite ince sere 179-3 174-9 TAG ONeill mes dies 338-2 | 43-69 43-60 38-94 
Quebec neyo & HOPS Ree CEC Ha Nain En ae ees 171-3 171-0 158-3 386-1 381-8 321«1 47-99 47-52 43-13 
Ontario » GET bis Saree LAD IR OS Be 194-0 194-7 180-0 414-4 416-4 345-2 52-30 52-38 46-88 
VEATINGO D Aa em ag ete eran. eto teins A oh 180-1 177-6 173-9 344-4 339-2 299-8 49-23 49-15 44.28 
SHESIRARHE MEN RNS 65 GOeoaco bo son Ae noL 157-0 154-6 149-2 306-3 298-0 264-0 47-28 46-71 42-78 
Alberta bees Elves Palster = Vals) Sin aca er ¢usi = eves 217-0 208-9 200-7 431-6 418-3 361-4 50-60 50-93 45-72 
BrivishyGolumioianeeysseee one nen cee 197-7 197-4 191-9 399-6 | 408-2 | 356-9 | 52-53 53-76 48-37 
CANAD Same xe en either an: 184:3 183-6 172-5 393-8 | 392-5 | 332-5 50-14 | 50-17 45-15 
(b) MerroporirAN AREAS 
DVMOY) ca nb gh slaae ed ac faces wee tate & 109-3 LOS GRIRe meee 269-8 26202 n| ae Frolllay || Wa FOU EY ee os ee 
es Bayh G2 chins Che aon, et eee ye ae 198-1 202-5 188-2 348-6 346-0 297 -2 41-22 40-02 36°93 
PALM OM seeitemet cies tate mek aae me 169-8 158-7 151-9 825 °7 294-4 267-0 41-12 39-78 37-49 
CONCISE CR a serra eco cared oa SS ee 158-5 155-4 155-0 349-4 339-5 314-3 41-06 40-70 37-76 
SHEED LOO KG sph acre pets tor ee ee eee 175-8 174-4 163-7 368-1 371-8 321-4 40-63 41-38 38-10 
PHT CCREULV.EESs wae eater Ane ee 193-5 194-3 176-5 481-0 470-7 380-5 50-28 48-99 43-72 
ID nmaaaver neil, ssa akdoodesousasaaous 212-8 WIV ||. Ae ae a 503-3 PAE Nog nas 45-20 AGE SSeae tee 
Monitredle. Ae yee.ae tern cet anae een ee co 174-5 176°3 164-8 365-8 367-6 316-2 47-92 47-65 43-78 
Ovcrawa— lull aceite a. 192-2 192-8 184-8 385-0 382-5 329-9 46-39 45-93 41-37 
BEterDOroug hee rer a mt ee ince 203-9 DOT AT aha 530-6 ESM RGHIEM 5 ee aye 54-77 On 02) lan aeons 
Osteria. Sir shai rrdaete ier, vee ace enaey ay fis 264-7 URS) Nncce Soeur 677-1 68 7Cr esa ee 60-52 602205 aeer 
Nia cara hia liste metry. er cert mick 2 257-2 AD Se Ae cre 579-2 SVAN am oe eee 54-25 HR Bibl lee Gn AS auc 
St. Catharines—Welland.............. 254-1 252-6 221-8 646-8 644-6 485-7 60-91 61-07 52-16 
EP OTOULOMA ene erate rae AN ee ge ees 195-6 197-9 182-4 409-1 412-3 339-5 52-49 52-27 46-62 
FLATT GON a cc. eee ae oe ee ees Palilte?, 211-8 189-4 485-9 483-1 384-2 55-73 55-26 49-04 
Brantlongy aame «cascade as dae 204-9 206-0 201-4 | 510-2 513-2 445-8 | 51-75 nhayey/ 45-98 
CaltoPrestOnina ceo saae lee ec cee he 157-0 IW fOve Iles ase ae 360-9 Hips) dlisoSAacor 47-06 AT Dou lttem cee eee 
Kitchener—Waterloo................. 182-0 184-9 175-4 399-2 417-5 359-0 46-60 47-96 43-41 
Sud bunyveres, Waa eee econ tte ahs 176-5 IVS. |e oe ere oc Saleen Ss Nea acaor 63-3 62) Diallo 
ond Ontysas 40a wcrerccicochin ome 195-8 198-9 187-4 414-2 414-9 347-8 50-11 49-4] 44-04 
SARIN AN ae epee yee ep gers eects occ 318-1 MIDE aang ea ule 630-4 GON ee als cs 63-79 ee I eo nae 
WA GLSOTee eee NL eee we nee croc: 232-0 235-7 228-0 452-3 477-5 466-2 54-37 56-51 56-80 
Senulle siey MENG. 54 45uc00 60 ove Goons 228-9 DERE in aeoee ar 473 +3 ABQ 9 To. denies BSA Ws VS Nona ocoek 
Hite William—PtaArthur wordsee: sesc 226-7 219-2 201-0 | 477-4 457-7 | 376-0 | 538-54] 53-09 47-57 
WANT CS a) ost aeieis S eaeasi civ Daftar 175-0 175°3 169-5 331-8 332°5 | 289-0 | 46-27 46-29 41-23 
FUER IN a eae tek coe ok Tes eae 166-3 168-4 162-6 | 329-5 326:6 | 288-5 | 44-77 43-81 40-08 
Saskaloonme. core sac eke can 195-3 194-3 188-8 377:0 | 374-7 | 329-5 | 42-85 42-79 38-70 
IByehastouvoe os ahen sees 45 ok be Ok Ser omnes 268-7 265-8 246-4 549-0 544-7 446-9 48-02 48-18 42-65 
al Sarvs. gay tan Sa AEE ae oe 221-0 215-5 201-3 420-4 406-0 341-3 49-09 48-62 43-69 
WAN COUVEIS er en eRe at ee enter: 207-1 208-4 204-3 423-5 423-4 381-0 OLEzi 50-90 46-73 
INE CEOLLAS MR rc erot tens nicer ne amen ae reraee in os 228-9 230-1 214-1 471-8 478-2 | 399-7 49-47 49-86 44-72 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Forestry (chiefly logging).........,..} 181-2 197-6 149-4 496-2 | 589-7 366-3 | 47-41 51-66 42-58 
IMENTS Sree vere ciate ree eee 120-0 119-0 115-1 | 253-9 | 250-2 | 219-8 60-71 | 60-32 54-80 
Manutacturin’ saree 193-9 193-9 179-6 | 440-0 | 440-0 | 366-7 | 51-70 51-70 46-49 

WitrabienCOOUSLa nein Ehime te 242-0 242-9 215-9 Now | <ayay70l) 443-6 | 55-30] 55-24 49-82 

INon=DinabplerGoodsemme setae it: 162-7 162-1 156-0 359-8 358-8 310-9 48-22 48-25 43-48 
Construction sree ee eee ee 198-4 190-4 | 190-8 | 523-3 495-7 437-6 | 49-47 48-81 43-19 
Transportation, storage and com- 3 

MUNnicAtlOne eo eee eee 186-2 183-2 175-6 | 352-3 | 346-2 | 303-7 | 54-17 54-12 49-60 
Public utility operation............. 195-7 193-8 193-4 | 373-1 | 369-3 | 333-6 | 56-26 | 56-22 50-95 
Ue KI (oye cer p eet he ORAS Aone pan lo Hit aes ibe 171-9 173-3 164-6 | 344-6 | 345-5 | 296-9 | 43-78 43-53 39-35 
Finance, insurance and real estate..| 172-4 172-0 156-1 | 274-2 | 273-6 | 235-2 | 46-23 | 46-23 44-91 
Service oh coe ee oe sinks 193-8 188-8 188-2 | 369-3 | 363-7 333-5 | 31-26 | 31-60 29-01 
Industrial composite................ 184-3 183-6 172-5 | 393-8 | 392-5 | 332-5 | 50-14 | 50-17 45-15 
































1 Include wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 


apparatus and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. 


industries. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 


The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 


They relate only to wage-earners from whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-i 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 














Average Hours Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Durable Non- All Durable Non- 
Manu- Goods Durable Manu- Goods Durable 
factures Goods factures Goods 
no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. 

AT a a tees LOADER Eo oA ee, ea eetee 44.3 44-7 43-7 69-5 76-9 60-7 
Augie WIQ46te See ee are die ee 43-0 43-2 42-8 70-0 75-8 64-4 
Aneta Te 1947. he ee erm ge ae 42-5 42-6 42-3 81-3 87-7 74°8 
PATIO, A bt O48 ey oe eee ee mee. ieee 42-1 42-0 42-1 92-7 99-8 85°6 
TIGA TL. LOSE. 74 ete er een cto eae 41-9 42-1 41-7 98-8 106°5 91-1 
S Jain) LODO. Seen INE oe Made ee Leta 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Bre ish 15 O50 se ener deer nnn ere eae 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
Mare, L950 Ae tee. 2 oes cas doe 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
Apr. We LO50 2. d certain. cack Meee 42-8 43-0 42-6 101-7 110-0 93-6 
Vays e O50). ede amet. oe: ee 42-6 42-9 42-4 102°5 110-6 94-3 
DUNS tel 95 ORs eee eon ee ee 42-0 42-2 41-7 103-5 111-4 95-5 
Uva Lote Ob Ole site eee te. 7 cree: Se a 42-5 42-9 42-2 103-9 111-8 95°7 
PATI Ce ail el Ob Se Meee nk ad a eee 42-5 42-7 42-2 104-2 112-5 95-8 
Pep tar ie ODO Nes Wen eeee Brecon ee 41-9 41-5 42-4 104-4 112-9 95-9 
Octier li el9 50h ae a eee te a eee 42-9 43-0 42-8 105-3 114-3 96-3 
dont Gel Ruan A) SO ARI eh See ree eh Oe | 43-0 43-1 43-0 106-4 115-2 97-5 
Te Carel ey 1 ODOR Mes Mey. Che cc mete ees rea 43-1 43-1 43-1 107-8 116-4 99-0 
SJ AN ek LePeLOD liter sere Phere oirtkeee see oe 40-1 40-2 39-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
Heb Ser IO O5 taps aes: a een eee 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
Moir te ae 10D lege enieee ates sda te Peace 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119-9 102-3 
Ars List 05 Lee ey oe. bok eee a 42-2 42-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
Wises TRL OS Re sete e+ A Tae ohne Mp 42-5 42-6 42:5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
June OFT Ae ees Md ee ne 41-9 42-1 41-6 115-9 123-8 107-2 
JULY SLOSS eee cee ee pee 41-7 42-0. 41-4 118-4 127-0 109-1 
VAN eh dere LOB ee tee ine ae dye tad 41-3 41-4 41-3 119-1 128-2 109-4 











* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of J anuary 1 and by the 
Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1951. 


TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND See ae OT SL a BY PROVINCES AND 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
een 0S SEE 

















Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 

Aug. 1, July 1, Aug.’1, | Aug. 1, | July 1, Aug. 1, 

1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 
ING wiound anid 84, peer eae tenr ee erat tte te ee 45-3 44-8 45-0 121-4 119-1 100-9 
IN OVATS COLLIERS 52 auth ee ee le eS 42-6 43-9 43-7 103-3 100-4 91-1 
NEW eDBruns wick. Aimee eel Te ee ee: 43-2 44-] 45-5 107-0 104-4 89-7 
Quebec ieee: See ip ee ee a iene 42-8 42-6 44-0 106-7 106-4 93-3 
Ontario... PW eer Ce Cee Siar oat eee ee 40-8 41-5 42-1 125-9 124-9 110°3 
Manitobate Mey, yan a Meee Tose alee te pies 40-9 40-9 42-1 116-9 116-4 99-4 
DASkalChew alley eine ital c ree Ree nee ee oe ee ae 40-7 41-0 40-4 117-4 116-9 103 +4 
PAL DOE Ga Oncaea cee nen Me core nt, Maer rane nme 40-6 40-7 42-7 118-9 119-38 102-2 
British: Columbia wees weasel le eee pees 87-9 38°3 36-4 141-0 140-4 125+1 
Montredl cm usr cSt » lege Pn ooh Settee ie cael |! 40-9 40-8 41-9 isis! 111-2 98-1 
Toronto Sip eiatetele chet SMC INC E Tes Oats Lethe wae eine ote 40-5 40-6 40-9 124-6 123-5 108-1 
Hail tonde, ee ote te te ree eis en, a eee 40-2 40-9 40-4 139-2 136-3 122-1 
Windsor UOT S SRA WORE AER cS ORAS Uae ic cae coc hen 35-5 38-3 43-5 142-8 142-1 134-0 
Wiinhhiper ieee eter eine eee ol eee Na oar. ate okey sent 40-5 40-5 41-8 115-7 115-3 98-6 
IV AI COUMV CTR Mee ee ea tees ee einre tk ae er aeeoteee 87-5 38:3 37-6 139-5 138-0 124-9 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision ) 


———— e— SS 


Average Hours 


Average Hourly 





















































Average Weekly 


























Earnings Wages 
Industry Aug. 1|July 1|Aug. 1/Aug. 1|July 1 Aug. 1}Aug. 1|July 1/Aug. 1 
1951 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1950 
no. no. nO. | Ctsh ||) etsn ||| lets: $ $ $ 

Mining...... Sie RMS Sere ake ot) ATE RCRT Get Sos aoe i Hoes 8 Te ee 43-0} 43-3] 43-7] 136-1] 133-3] 121-5] 58-52] 57-72] 53-10 
BUet a) CAA UMN et eke. WEES kos an Ee hee ee hy 43-3} 43-9) 45-2} 139-3) 134-3] 122-5! 60-32] 58-96] 55-37 
OG i Eisen ook eee wl ne ee, no A 45-4) 45-7]...... 123-6 |e 2250 |e OGL Gi 1/7 see 
OLAS RS ocU ac Bema meh ae) Ue EA cae SI 5 doy 5 eae callie Soy 41-8} 42-6)...... MYANMAR | 3. 63°20) 61-13). ..... 
Ei lone ee ee x, WL RRNA ce ln eds OF ZB oie ealaulils oy 139-6} 140-6]...... 97 931) 54°79). oc 
CO Recs ean aati soe URGE Gaon dette s , 41-2) 40-5} 39-8] 137-4] 139-0] 129-3] 56-61| 56-30] 51-46 
Cane abn Cn ees. ae ee Aeros abeioteyy TAT ail 146-50 ee 63°22) 64*31)...... 
Non-metal. Het Oo PAC SPONS CUBIS BICC Fe ET A, A cy RP ey ed ra 45-3] 45-1]...... LoS 5 Slee ee 53°36} .52-23)...... 
UA TUCLTACUUITUNE 8 25 ck Ae Oe coh ns BAe vn Lo 41-3) 41-7} 42-5) 119-1} 118-4) 104-2] 49-19] 49-37] 44.29 
Hoodtandibercraves meme n spor why Gee tee 42-3) 42-5) 42-8] 99-1] 100-1] -88-1] 41-92] 42-54] 37-71 
Meat products........... SE ee Ger t,o Pema eG 39-9} 41-8} 42-5) 127-0] 127-8] 108-7] 50-67| 53-42! 46-20 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 38-8} 38-6] 38-2} 78-3} 84-9! 73-0] 30-38] 32-77] 27-89 
(Carentan eae onOXCUWCUS), 5 dana dos o oA ohana somone c eee 46-0} 46-7) 45-0} 114-8) 112-1] 97-4] 52-81] 52-35! 43-83 
Bread ANGLOvHeT DakenyamyuOciucishm erie ella 45:2) 44-5} 45-1) 90-1] 89-2! 81-1] 40-73] 39-69] 36-58 
Distiledtancdmaal tt iciors mame. ene in| 43-8) 42-7! 43-0] 121-3] 119-5] 108-4] 53-13] 51-03! 46-61 
Topacce. and tobacco products. . 2.) coos fed eccc oe dcc.. 42-2) 41-2) 41-8) 111-8] 114-6] 97-5] 47-18] 47-22] 40-76 
Hubberproducts ees es aeeawn eer eee eet 39-8} 40-8) 41-4] 125-2) 122-7] 112-3] 49-83] 50-06] 46-49 
eather products sre eee aac, ae as a. 38:4) 37-1; 39-6] 85-9} 86-4! 78-3] 32-99] 32-05! 31-01 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................... 38-1) 36-0) 38-7] 82-9} 83-3] 75-8] 31-58] 29.99] 99-33 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 39-1} 41-1] 42-8] 97-7} 97-3} 85-3] 38-20] 39-99] 36-51 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ 35-6} 39-9] 42-5) 99-9] 99-9] 87-0] 35-56] 39-86] 36-98 
WioollenkD oo ds ae its er Ce: Moran ee heen leat 40-7| 41-8} 42-5] 92-0} 91-6] 82-1] 37-44] 38-29] 34-89 
iNayonsmnylontand«silletexuiless 1 serier len no... 42-2) 42-6) 44-3] 99-6] 98-9] 85-2) 42-03] 42-13] 37-74 
Giothine(textilerancdiiin) ees ee ee nae 36-4) 35-8] 37-4) 86-8] 86-7] 79-6] 31-60] 31-04] 29-77 
WAKES WEE A Cod obi (ea ym Gh dik chim taimaer i toe Mey oe 30-4} 35-3] 36-6] 84-7) 85-7] 78-5] 29-98] 30-25] 28-73 
Womensiclothingap ey eMac nye. aah ar awoke. | 34:5} 31-8] 35-7] 89-8] 88-2} 83-3] 30-98] 28-05] 29-74 
nT LOOUS Meta ys, ene at eee tek, 38:5} 38-9} 38-4) 86-5] 86-3] 77-4] 33-30] 33-57] 29-72 
RV OOCsOrO CLC tS ames yestuects oe ici ae ea nina hes alae 42-1) 42-1) 42-2) 105-6] 105-9] 95-1] 44-46] 44-58] 40-13 
Saweana planin cum see ee eee ee 41-7} 41-8] 41-7} 111-9] 112-6} 100-1] 46-66] 47-07] 41-74 
Ure sa iee oe ee ee APE A er eee 42-2) 42-0} 42-6} 97-5} 97-2) 88-7! 41-15] 40-82] 37-79 
Ocherswoodmroductsnyss sete eee ae 43-8} 43-9} 43-6] 89-6! 88-7} 82-5] 39-24] 38-94] 35-97 
BFE) o¥e% iy OV ROYG VLA Hern. neeryiet secular Peeecgeueacs ne rt oy tee a 47-4) 47-2} 47-6] 134-8] 133-6] 113-5} 63-90] 63-06] 54-03 
lejulkonenavelyorey oyson cull ley ab ory ate ano bane meal omen 49-0} 48-8} 49-3] 143-7} 142-9] 120-9] 70-41] 69-74] 59-60 
Otherpaper products as eerie iene ine 42-6} 42-6] 43-0] 103-5} 102-2} 91-0] 44-09] 43-54] 39-13 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-3) 40-3} 40-6] 131-9) 133-1] 121-7) 53-16] 53-64! 49-41 
wlnonandssteelproductsee teen ester teem toon a. 42-0} 42-5) 42-5) 133-1] 131-1] 116-2] 55-90] 55-72| 49-39 
PA ericwlpunabimap ements wae heer cee arena ie 40-3} 41-8) 38-5] 150-5] 149-5] 126-4! 60-65] 62-49] 48-66 
Habricated and structuralistecle yc. s it aln eso saa. 41-4) 41-3] 43-4] 133-6} 133-5] 121-6] 55-31] 55-14] 52-77 
Hard warelandstooleys ee ae Ae See ee 42-41 42-5) 42-3] 120-4} 119-3] 101-8] 51-05! 50-70] 43-06 
Heating and cooking appliances...................-. 41-8} 41-8} 41-9} 120-1} 119-0] 106-5) 50-20] 49-74] 44-62 
OM CaAShingstkc rau een ere eek kd et wee ee 42-6} 43-9) 43-6) 131-6] 131-1] 118-8] 56-06] 57-55] 51-80 
Machinery milo ssa sewer) pint Maemo. ome cae 43-1} 43-3] 43-6} 126-2} 125-4} 109-5) 54-39] 54-30] 47-74 
Rin aryairOnsaliGs Stee leer ieee ese menial ee, 41-5} 41-8] 42-9] 143-9] 138-6] 127-5] 59-72] 57-93! 54-70 
Shectunetaltoraducts a. me meee erica mele 41-5] 41-8} 42-7) 124-5] 122-0} 107-5] 51-67) 51-00] 45-90 
Abiganatsjerore rei itoinl cove hbayoneaVeretnionacn Aamhopaocbocaanoh ono. 39-7} 40-9] 43-3] 137-1] 136-6] 121-9] 54-43] 55-87] 52-78 
Air cratitandspantamcsrticy eteci a chit me ok an coe. 42-5} 42-3] 43-3] 128-2) 128-9] 115-1] 54-49] 54-52] 49-84 
(MG GORR VE DI ClESHtts core en Men Meee ten eit Tet ol i Het 35:8} 39-1] 44-3) 148-9) 147-0} 139-1] 53-31) 57-48] 61-62 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories................. 41-1} 41-5} 42-3] 138-5] 136-9! 120-6) 56-92! 56-81) 51-01 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 39-3} 40-5} 43-1} 139-1] 138-9] 113-7) 54-67] 56-25) 49-00 
Shippuildingsancdmcpairin oar ete ee ese oe 43-0} 43-4) 43-0) 124-6] 122-5} 110-5] 53-58] 53-17] 47-52 
mNon-errousimmetalpraductswen .seehtestieciie. oslo oac. 42-1} 42-6} 42-8] 132-8) 127-6] 113-2] 55-91] 54-36] 48-45 
INkiwoah our ean Fao UTC, As ooodu ocd abo > edod ANB ERebOe 42-1) 42-5) 41-5] 122-7) 119-7) 101-4] 51-66] 50-87] 42-08 
Brass ang copper Products ee sae oes. dk ka 42-6) 42-3) 42-2) 122-2) 121-5) 107-6] 52-06} 51-39] 45-41 
Shaavelhaparr renal idenesawvoress° tg ook moe eann denen oebe 42-3) 43-3] 43-7) 147-6] 138-3] 124-3] 62-43] 59-88] 54-32 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies...................... 40-8} 40-8} 41-0} 130-3) 130-0] 115-9] 53-16] 53-04] 47-52 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 41-3} 41-6) 41-3) 150-7] 147-0] 130-7! 62-24] 61-15] 53-98 
*Non-metallic mineral products....................... 44-5} 44-7} 45-3] 117-9] 117-1] 102-2) 52-47] 52-34] 46-30 
Clay pro ductssee eee sate oe eee oe 44-6); 44-7} 45-2) 110-7] 110-5] 98-1! 49-37] 49-39] 44-34 
Glassiandaclass procductss sera ae meen oe aly olen. 43-9) 45-2) 45-5} 114-7] 113-8] 98-9] 50-35] 51-44] 45-00 
Broductsompetroleunm and coal ssn eee steed. al 40-0} 40-6} 40-6} 152-8! 149-6] 129-0] 61-12) 60-74! 52-37 
Hemi CalprOdUCtS sass EL Eh tie ae 42-6} 42-6} 42-9} 120-8} 118-9] 104-0] 51-46] 50-65] 44-62 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-6} 41-6) 41-5) 96-4) 96-2) 85-2] 40-10] 40-02] 35-36 
NCIOB al <alistandssal Mem meete eer eine ata, see 43-8} 44-1} 44-5) 136-5} 134-1] 116-1] 59-79] 59-14] 51-66 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 41-4) 41-9) 41-4) 98-9) 97-8} 87-7| 40-94] 40-98] 36-31 
ID ura blero OOS ain ee sce ee eR Sic ial. eee 41-4) 42-0) 42-7} 128-2) 127-0] 112-5] 53-07] 53-34] 48-04 
INon-durableizoodsanc. Meee ede st ee ein celle. 41-3} 41-4) 42-2) 109-4) 109-1] 95-8] 45-18] 45-17] 40-43 
GOnstruchions eee oon tee en ee. Ss 41-4} 40-7} 40-8) 117-6] 117-5) 103-8] 48-69] 47-82) 42-35 
Bur cing stan cestrucuunes aaa Henn eic. 5 eee 40-7} 40-0} 40-2) 127-9) 127-7] 112-5] 52-06} 51-08) 45-23 
Highways, bridges and street construction.......... 42-7; 41-8} 41-9} 95-7} 95-5} 86-1] 40-86] 39-92] 36-08 
Electric and motor transportation................:..+. AAT) Ab) ow. 1S OF G7 O le eee Doli OezOolee ees 
SOP VACE ene te ears wee Clb ee Spomee ek 42-6) 42-8) 42-5! 68-2) 68-9] 64-7] 29-05] 29-49] 27-50 
Hotelstancinestauran tener ene tere ee Ps eriic. 43-9) 43-7) 43-8} 66-9] 68-2] 62-9] 29-37] 29-80] 27-55 
Laundries, dyeing, pressing and cleaning............. 40-2} 41-4) 40-5] 67- 67: 64-8] 27-22) 27-90) 26-24 

* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN| CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Gennes by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 

















Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 














ee A a oe mie moet =. 
ours verage verage 
Dat Worked Hourly Weekly Average Cost A eae 
a per Earnings Earnings Weekly of Weelkix 
Week Earnings Living Warnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1945....°........-. 00: 44-3 69-4 30°71 102-8 96-7 106-3 
Monthly Average 1946.................. 42-7 70-0 29-87 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average l94722 2 edad. ck sane 42-5 80-3 34-13 114-3 109-6 104-3 
MonthivsAwerage ud 948 cements 42-2 91-3 38-53 129-0 127-8 100-9 
Monthly eAnyenage 1049s mtaeree seater 42-3 98-6 41-71 139-6 129-6 107-7 
Monmuhiiyeaverdg e050 pee eee inte 42-5 103-6 44-03 147-4 134-7 109-5 
Week Preceding: 
August...... aati) Ns Se eer em ae 42-5 104-2 44-29 148-3 136-3 108-8 
September yl e195 0h serncstet citroen 41-9 104-4 43-74 146-4 137-4 106-6 
October pe O5 ORS Ren os erro 42-9 105-3 45-17 151-2 138-1 109-5 
IMiOwGreallofae “1k, TRO ooo doadooedornocot 43-0 106-4 45-75 153-2 138-1 110-9 
Wecenabendy wl telO 50 Marts conte, ener 43-1 107-8 46-46 155-5 138-4 112-4 
January Ten OD Tiers we. ton dants anes 43 -0* 109-0 46-87* 156-9 139-6 112-4 
February pe ODT Serer ces cee ty eee es 42-9 110-4 47-36 158-6 141-7 111-9 
March lu OO Lee) AAR ateds eaeey eee 42-3 111-4 47-12 157-8 145-4 108-5 
April TeeelO5 IE Aye. hee een 42.4* 112-8 47 -83* 160-1 147-1 108-8 
May eae EN ise Resear, Saar cata s: 42-5 114-1 48-49 162-3 147-2 110-3 
June es Mac OD Lee cee setectue ape teees ie ee 41-9 115-9 48-56 162-6 148-9 109-2 
July AN AGS Lier Saha elo rorsis, meee aa 41-7 118-3 49-33 165-1 151-8 108-7 
August Le DOS cae ety, eee ie a 41-3 119-1 49-19 164-7 152-8 107-8 








Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on.a similar base (Average 1946=100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1951, 40-1 hours $43.71; April 1, 1951, 42-2 hours, 
$47.60 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Source: Form U.I.C. 757 

















Unfilled Vacancies ee for 
Month | 8 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

October The LOAD hits tye aes 113, 840 39,415 153, 255 95,576 33,091 128, 667 
October Le OA Giri ioe 95,814 45, 820 141, 634 111, 219 31,040 142, 259 
October ORT Se eee ee eee 73, 892 35, 430 109, 322 58,736 28,585 Sioa 
October TPLOASK seme: et eros 41,047 22, 870 63,917 56,725 30, 607 87, 332 
October 1 7 OLO49 ho ah ere one k. E 20, 837 20,629 41,466 101, 504 41,543 143, 047 
October fs eel QOOM AR een Ae aces 47, 469 Lioee, 64,791 79,760 53,314 133,074 
November mln 90 anes: eer 41,144 13,085 54,229 89,690 57,310 147,000 
IWecemberaeele el Gone eee nee 32,081 11,039 43,120 124, 850 61,456 186, 306 
January e105 1 eee ee <a ae 24, 402 9,968 34,370 173, 186 53, 691 226,877 
February S190): Pee yee. 24, 983 10,795 35,778 231, 826 68, 220 300, 046 
March i, pLQO LASER een. ota 24, 550 13,118 37, 668 232,385 64, 312 296, 697 
April et lh a epee x Pisces 27,054 14,324 41,378 228 , 942 61,334 290, 276 
May Iso OL Pe ea eee aren oo 36,940 Looe 52,453 163,309 54, 201 AW ies D0) 
June IL peel CU) ea oe onc GRREIEE ORE 48, 353 We 701 66, 054 101, 384 49, 677: 151,061 
July Lb aL OS hee rah erates, eel amet a 45,183 16,775 61,958 86, 997 Zia 139,770 
August LOO LE Sate. ee: 39,951 14,570 54,521 80, 456 49,511 129, 967 
Septemioera ell Gols seen ee eee 43,519 15,966 59,485 79,619 47,509 127,128 
October Tha MOO cab wht ke oe 52, 438 16, 170 68, 608 79,975 51, 003 130, 978 





(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


AUGUST 30, 1951 (') 
Source: Form U.I.C. 751 








Absolute change 
































from 
Industry Male Female Total —— — — 
Aug. 2, Aug. 31, 
1951 1950 
Agriculture, fishing, trapping........................... 1,816 375 2,191 | + 112 _ 119 
ERRMSG ce eR Res ieee Rr ue ree ee ee ca 15,421 6 15,427 | + 1,407 + 7,684 
UIE WOOIr tc SAit cere seade oe te: eee, Neet 14,090 4 14,094 |} + 945 + 8,041 
Lumber.. 4 obs dtrha Soin GOO NOME Inara an ar ones eneens ema 1,267 1 1,268 | + 478 — 362 
SEUeIMOp ee te wee le ee kes CRM heey age cy 64 1 65 | — 16 + 5 
NDING rere en eee eB ee ee I el 1,970 34 2,004 | — 562); + 1,135 
CEST Gis Sper ace tiiee, anne aa ae an Te as aes 583 3 586 | + 15 of 458 
Metallic ores— 
LEONE, cra On tries AA pa a, ear al Oe 398 y 403 | + 16 + 336 
Gol at eee ead Me ae See ee Me fee er 365 6 371 | — 162 + 19 
TS Se algae ee be ee, fe VCR ine le ee Rae 374 1 375 | — 397 ar 179 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals...... 172 6 178 | — 40 + 85 
Prospecting and :ol producing.” . 2.6207...) . aca... cc. 78 13 91} + 6 + 58 
RE STIUERCTUTIN GS aie ts: or oh Rca he Ae oe dee ls 8,577 3,801 12,378 | + 1,329 + 1,253 
Hood and iandred products..0.000... +k eee kects 974 725 1,699 | + 586 + 282 
Mextiles (Apparel, ele. ce... 28s yeetns he tay clone 389 2,005 2,394 | + 387 oo 465 
Lumber and finished lumber products................. 1, 205 73 1,278 | + 276 + 85 
Pulp and paper products and printing................... 665 191 856 | — 102 _ 25 
@hemicals and allied products 2.0.2 ...-...-0. cece. 310 111 421 | + 146 + 72 
Broducts ofpetroleum and coales.)) 4 nee lle. 21 3 24 | — 12 _ 10 
EMU D De DrOCUGTS Ree nen een tent ee bes aM 20 57 | — 1 ~ 59 
ieathemanc products ese ner ek ee eee ce) 105 210 315 | + 2 _ 132 
pione, clay and glass products... .-. 00.6. +n otece cece. wai 28 205 | + 15 -- 15 
irormand steel productas. .85..4-s tes kao. ae. 1,153 47 1,200 | + 38 + 394 
Non-ferrous metals and products.....................-. 446 83 §29 | + 12 + 9 
DL ACININCE os tare eee ant ee ete ea ee 848 62 910 | — 14 fe 293 
Electrical equipment and products..................... 239 90 329 | — 12 - 112 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing... . 2,008 ploS 2,161 | — 108 + 934 
SE OTISULUCUION hccct ty py chy tose te et Recent ae ene 55672 81 5,753 | + 696 | + 1,575 
Transportation and storage..................00..000000.. 1,934 147 2,081 | + 198 | + 872 
Communications, and other public utilities............. 442 169 611 | + 9); + 59 
CETUS oot Slaven Soret ye Sie arin ee Os atl, UNAM SO 2,745 25202 4,997 | + 1,066 — 492 
Wiholecn| catia, Simo SOn 7 A Sued Genk. 7 SRN ATS «1G 924 463 1,387 | + 182 _ 200 
Ee Gale ene eee) Cen Ae RMI SL St a 1,821 1,789 3,610 | + 884 292 
Finance, insurance, real estate........................... 854 713 1,567 | + 16 - 228 
SCrvicemry one eA oe Thee cee Oe eee ek. 3,899 8,391 12,290 | + 474 + 1,370 
PUD LT CAS stake hc er «Re Oe Pepe 8 es a Sa eg 1,088 479 1,567 | + 55 + 345 
DD GMEStIGHE Eee: enero mee ree nh te 76 2,759 2,835 | + 426 — 466 
IP CLSOD a leer erent ciecct a Saye yee ee a ee ee 1, 663 4,746 6,409 | + 37 + 1,268 
mG thermsenvicet...Matasan cence tee eh tie eas 1072 407 1,479 | — 44 + 223 
AT En US UrleS cnet ae eee aa ae acie ase 43,330 15,969 59,299 | + 4,745 | + 13,109 
oe Se i ee ee oe ee Ce ee ee ee et 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
% 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, AS AT AUGUST 30, 1951(‘) 


Source: Form U.I.C. 757 





Occupational Group 


Unfilled Vacancies 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Live Applications for 


Employmen : 


Total 


Professional and Managerial workers................ 
Clerical workers i aus ates oe fe ie ee cree 
PalestwOrkKers: cane uln.| eee ee ask eee eee 


Personal and 
Seamen..... 


domestic service workers.............. 


APTICULLUTe ANG TISMING seston cin ooo ee ee eee 
Skilled and semi-skilled workers..................0: 
Hood sand) kindred products... yee eae eee 


Textiles, 


ClOTMING MOTE terre sl ucheak oh eed bee oe eee 


imma per andiswood. products. = ies ae eee ere 
Pp. papenand Dringingarce «ste. are ee 
Aieathereanayprocduchs sande. tae ee hee eae 
Stone, clay and glass products. .4...2.....-+.+ ose. 
Metalworking Sts \.0. oranda lun be oe eee 
HIGCECICAL Sacre. Se nee te aga See ee Oe 
‘Transportation equipment, n.e.c................. 


Mining... 


(COnstrucbiones sis 4ctetars kane o chs Cae ne 
Transportation (except seamen)................. 
Communications and public utility.............. 
PErAGEeNOISErViCCs s.o-sem ins | eee Se ace nee 


FA DPLEMUICES een thn, rte ok cit es a eee 
inslllediworkerss = cunt menace econ on oy eee 


Lumber and lumber products................... 
Metalworking: lta: taceset oe: Ginebra oe reas 
Cans tiuctionca seh ote reiee ee hen eet ee 


43,531 





15,966 


59,297 





Male Female 
3,078 825 
4,451 10, 834 
2,468 5, 857 
8, 206 (aoe 

513 9 
802 533 
28, 463 11,492 
477 367 
2,005 7,316 
4,370 88 
381 239 
836 615 
82 38 
ASS} 426 
643 43 
213 92 
ART Gi) aes ae eee 
4,877 2 
3,966 24 
124 2 
835 683 
4,440 92 
847 173 
ess 67 
31,646 10, 425 
472 1,482 
2,595 209 
1,354 REY 
By atiill 2 
23, 874 8,395 
79,627 47,509 


32, 269 


127,136 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1951 


Sources: Form U.I.C. 751 











Industry 











Weekly Average 














= f 
Maan Referrals | Placements 
PAA STICUNG ULES ts bin pipe DIN noe dia eke orcs aie eerste ee ee ee 2,367 1,988 1,820 
OG SUN DISA Se ore SONG 5 ccc s tn Ba ie shea CE En en a ee ke tae 1,824 817 676 
DEIN SR oe a cai seep oe km cet Ion ne oe SCT een er 437 431 306 
Manirachuxning 5, os Seetitt ene Cece oe ace Se Be ee as bi Pe eked 6,268 5,679 4,099 
Hoodsand kindrediproduetsy 2. set ee ee ee ee ee 1, 256 1,150 822 
plexitlessapmarelivetenn: 5 >. ce ne oes eck AO ce ne ey = eee ites 1,041 929 644 
humibenjsanid sinished umber pracducts.). ae ceamne ele aetna tae en nenn ann 922 874 684 
Eqlplandpapenproducrs alc. mo rimtioe cen eae te hye een er 470 399 284 
@hemicals:and-allied productsia. Atak. 0a cnc Coen ee eee 244 215 134 
Produetsiol Petroleum smclyCOalres i aaee eee nee ert ne 31 32 23 
FUDD DET PrOCUCTSa- Sie bk keke coos Ce wate Se ne elas 43 54 39 
Heather and produeissasct. Voss See Sere Oe eR Ne cL en eres ere et 185 174 122 
Ntone . cla yyand alass products... 54 05 ccs wee eee he ee ee 164 166 117 
ironmandisteclkandhproducts.0e.<.cftae een ee Le ee ee ee 454 413 302 
iNon-ferrous\metalsyand productse soon, eae cee ne ee ee eee 240 227 157 
VEG II Or Vash cee eee aes ik Moonah Pecos a a Tt ee ee ea 311 823 229 
iMectnicaltequipmentiand products. .ak .cne (Leer ere ee nee 203 192 129 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing.....................-.. 704 §31 417 
Wonstiuction)q045 uecor< See its etas 26. 5 Oe Rs ee ee 5,210 4,960 4,031 
LTANSpOREAtIONING: SLOLAG Cae ome eee tk en ne ey ges 1502 1,342 1,069 
Communications; and other public utilities.’ «>. : nese oh cu eens oo 207 Die 203 
AL TELCLG Hare hs bes On the te ORS tae. eatteae ne ae Sic OTR ee eee et aaah 8,192 3,374 2,101 
Finance, ienratos, Teal Batata... lec case vn fos ou hoe oe Re ee gee ae 895 3894 204 
Barve sai i eidte catch kismile fe ED oes we Ae Sc ek ee ES ae te 6, 683 6, 225 4,534 
All Industries. cae ahd cree eee hw ee eee ea ate cs 28,155 25,437 19,043 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS AUGUST 3 TO AUGUST 30, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS 
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Vacancies Applicants 

Regis- Unplaced 

Office Reported! Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced ae at 
during end of during to - end of | Sept. 20, 

period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 
Newfoundland............... 201 451 1,223 248 47 25 2,302 1,888 
GormernsBroolc.. a eeeeee ne. 12 295 181 21 12 3 425 253 
(resi MIRAE es Oe to ome ot ae 25 18 42 ‘Lae hoe ade ee 7 137 94 
bee) OLIN wha eee ote. 164 138 1,000 220 35 15 1,740 1,541 
Prince Edward Island....... 649 376 597 512 326 50 569 614 
Charlottetown ASNT etn PRRs 288 159 339 297 182 36 355 406 
SUIMIMensicemeny sen en nen 361 217 258 215 144 14 214 208 
Nova Scotia................... 2,744 1,615 4,777 8,241 1,778 360 6,766 7,200 
Amherst kA Ae oe ae ae aoe 63 2 143 79 59 3 138 150 
Bridgewater. Ree oe a. st 30 30 119 89 iz 3 197 245 
TEV aE Exe ety tre cee nears 1,502 1,236 1,983 1,738 954 222 2,414 25728 
MIIVEYR ORG cher. orale ce Eo t, cere Ds Ogee aedoe ost 35 il Om | Faeee 82 104 
SONG INC cgacnste! oy somite at oc 114 98 197 Qi 36 il 378 373 
ei CEDOOl se. trene soe: 38 17 82 37 31 1 93 88 
New (CUES ROM iy Padesaeeuas 342 95 539 451 277 34 751 801 
Syovedayedoulll Mee we co bn ed neon. 32 6 69 28 Dealer hace eae 107 108 
VCE YA eee, aN 4 eee ean, 415 79 1,140 481 256 90 2,138 2,067 
ESEUTO Mee eee eee ae ee 162 oye 307 166 90 3 247 291 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 4] 14 163 74 26 3 221 301 
New Brunswick.............. 4,484 2,465 4,734 3,463 1,658 1,338 4,513 5,201 
IBAtHUrS Teer. ata see 22 75 151 59 9 3 281 284 
@ampbelltonaess ace eeerie se 270 398 154 96 53 8 210 247 
IE CIMUNdSs tonsa eee 345 241 ifs 126 69 20 151 654 
PTEUCTICLON. Adee donna temic. 233 D2 243 191 137 23 210 230 
IMINO Meets oa entae taer 81 135 173 112 Tilia rere sre ecu ae 234 233 
Mon Ctonere terrae as ele 1,140 473 1,396 1,035 695 194 1,197 1,329 
ING WiGaStlen demerits sees 203 133 120 95 SOM cas ete 142 154 
Saiite Ohne een enn 637 232 1,047 562 396 86 1,782 1,838 
DteOtepuenye yaa, hl niae ipo 210 i hah 1,078 55 1,001 159 150 
SSUSSOKem air tee eS he ee Ge 91 55 74 39 32 2 66 58 
WiGodstockaaa ieee ers 231 241 92 70 61 1 81 74 
QOuebechrt ns. eee 29,821 18,211 38,100 26,544 18,192 1,258 35, 143 36,501 
PA SDCSUOS* Gish oad Oo eee 154 99 184 95 67 18 228 195 
IBeauharnoissem soe ae 51 17 198 95 Doma | eee oie 225 253 
Buckie na nie ee ene 201 62 181 180 138 1 158 124 
(alisa sea lara ee eee 1 71 83 58 Dileenl Actas ocek as 102 58 
hand lenweusr eer eso. 337 130 202 174 fil 82 69 64 
(CHOU Shh eo aso eonbec 386 1,070 619 476 252 18 288 205 
Dol beaut bs eect en aaa 48 29 84 62 23 1 41 42 
DD TMIMoncdiyaAllesse eee 169 24 628 210 | 1 1,110 1,145 
Jiesia alot hoe ats oe eke elem ees 97 68 153 55 OMA ere sce ot 240 224 
(GASpeneaieemcrasy Aor to eee Gas 3 226 118 Lia TH ie nom are OG Te ee 33 Sih 
Gran yaee eo oot eee tee 136 39° 520 135 97 7 836 880 
BET Ue eae et Sli gers ee, 334 164 742 483 236m Eee 838 756 
OMGtCCHE AL tre nt ates ae tems 944 981 502 244 189 1 453 463 
LOUOUICRE Apt ot ee een 325 134 451 374 U5 Sian igeeteaacas 334 355 
IEA CHUCG Mattes le ee eee 174 4] 247 216 PAO etree eae 127 149 
nae Mal bate, creed toe. ak 42 9 Hive 24 Bae Ola 5 Svc eaten 99 135 
LTR ULC er faiaces tek cee Se 920 1,315 564 268 AD Dalat) ewe Lae 133 122 
OV AS IR hehe. hen Petes 314 100 498 276 248 1 586 738 
Matane A. Peek od 109 35 68 44 24 23 116 108 
Mex antich opiate eee ee 325 146 345 299 289 1 119 98 
MOMt=-aUtiere-t.. aaee ae enue 342 310 64 44 lide Altace gate, acre 74 76 
IMIG NAMYAOB/ SS aah ears ba dane 110 67 269 100 85 1 220 560 
Montreal se cnc) oer: 14,815 ontal 18,101 13,539 9,793 617 14, 193 14,120 
EN OW EVIGh mn On Gane eee 65 606 213 548 AS tala eo ieee 181 200 
PorteAlired Seen. ..cke ae enee 281 162 80 61 SOT ES nes 124 86 
QOuebeCrawace cos 6 ate eee 1,949 1, 832 Sole 2,604 1,071 83 4,254 4,336 
jPsdrekoiiialatay Qasr, cok solu: 142 eal 137 126 OB eters iene eens 149 147 
ivaGrey ClUMUOUDE ae nme nie 26 19 111 29 LDR aes ieee 244 1,619 
RUODERVAl aise clan ee een el §21 525 44 22 1 Rie ere eae ae 73 62 
IROWY TD ese toe een 433 199 487 460 193 30 294 294 
SteerA vat hOsnne ema. aEereeae 169 80 97 95 3 3 33 62 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue....... 84 16 182 88 59 6 128 122 
sieved Matsyearion Gay eee enna at 142 50 229 174 107 2 224 211 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 372 581 565 493 389 4 354 345 
Stselyacinther. neh eles 388 125 471 370 202 78 570 677 
SU RUCAN Oe ee eon sane ok aint 286 98 695 300 185 5 545 462 
Sted CrOM Cates aes ae 175 19 538 181 147 Z 647 577 
St. Joseph aaAlinas ae eae 823 201 673 528 B28 Cale, ntsc ait: 229 165 
Shawinigan Falls............ 841 716 763 364 LUGAR eee Coe 947 933 
Sherbrooke pee. en ee 859 360 1,230 831 447 155 1,241 1,190 
DOTelaraee Be See ae hrc Wee ete 305 618 155 §2 OVS Vile ee aerator 260 235 
‘Phetiorg Minesr.a eee 52 84 398 238 105 2 416 369 
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Vacancies 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to end of | Sept. 20, 
period period period | vacancies| Regular Casual period 1951 
Quebec—Con. 
‘three (Rivers cee eee 458 122 1,092 726 279 97 1,586 1,445 
Walid OT. sects eee 390 187 413 303 7 230 2 189 255 
Malley field. es -ciseco ee 282 110 914 269 269 7 1,184 1,189 
Wictoriayalle eerie eran 267 316 507 197 156 10 649 619 
Ontario. ee See Sa ee. 41,479 23,895 53, 403 36,332 23,645 3,769 39, 636 43,997 
AA TIDTIOL Gage ene eter 107 56 80 69 (GS an Mae ods Ase 33 29 
Barrie... scsi eater ule te ee te 548 260 544 488 366 15 372 288 
Belleville 2 2am suk cee... 330 142 382 400 161 31 340 349 
JS SYS oy MUONAD), ob haan AOUMOoOE 107 49 135 123 UE ie neers 74 77 
IBIS OIF OAS <a oaSevk soaenee 163 102 152 133 95 5 94 128 
Brantiord eee. 736 155 1,188 731 500 71 1,045 1,225 
Brockville eee. ot. 194 33 266 203 159 17 108 123 
@arletonsElaces. aenee.).. 20 10 29 22 Ifa Ul hs erect ae 97 agli 
(hatha niece eee 1,097 640 428 529 328 16 287 409 
(ZODOULE eee Ree eee 177 22 247 199 151 23 164 193 
(Collmewood nee e 138 42 164 155 109 12 145 280 
Cornwall...... SE Seneeiey 346 47 725 396 239 79 568 697 
DOVE OM Dies Sy ce he Macy cen mere RO ee 56 all 47 30 16 3 48 81 
Howuehrancesum ene cosh tee 250 211 109 83 43 ala 52 69 
HontyWilliaim aes, she sce 1, 102° 796 766 753 543 3 259 272 
Grail Ureien e Aceee ice. a seen 270 162 373 206 166 8 386 593 
CG ananogue seereetL te ee 54 12 78 65 38 6 24 47 
Godericherrcancnn tion ae 115 Hh 94 85 53 Is Od 49 
Giel phe wera ta near ee 210 136 276 145 89 6 334 367 
amit) tOneereee mae 2,514 1,048 Deol PA Tho} 1,381 478 3,956 4,180 
Elawikesloulivareeetrii tei deer 55 141 137 54 23 1 135 107 
MIPET SO Aerie eit ie serie ae 549 71 550 490 451 20 102 163 
SECA otisicasin oe: i ee ee e 98 1,146 129 119 115 1 58 Ue 
SenOrantys tote Gs nee Bae 69 202 44 37 O06 peacoat 77 93 
ICM OS tOMarr rece ee ern 751 275 745 791 504 33 404 423 
siniciandsWalkesecrn meet 299 343 255 256 132 9 198 199 
Kitchener-Waterloo......... 743 140 866 905 591 46 506 621 
heading toner no eee 23 246 370 297 163 60 220 238 
MiG SAV ee eel Oe 100 29 Iare 128 80 11 isi 196 
Isistoweltiaeerecech Ache. 56 55 121 42 26 4 146 102 
ondon Sangin c eck oe eee 2,167 971 2,473 1,915 ileal hey 278 1, 205 1,148 
iW byellenevelh see a ecae suo Spaione 133 40 236 122 92 if 160 171 
INADANEE? Tepe eres. ere ees 48 33 63 36 Hil 1 45 56 
INGER PUNO S | ao ou San onan 910 133 1,057 819 652 12 643 665 
Niapanay Halse i. aetoer 797 262 830 651 446 19 366 441 
North Bay anor aoe 880 384 780 804 441 117 184 245 
Orillige eG SS ede ee th 192 50 263 209 143 3 157 210 
Osha Wate nt ee eee nee 819 163 eo" 589 618 45 ova 1,495 
Ottawase sacs ee ee 2,077 1,148 1,823 15730 828 242 1,365 1,474 
Owen Sounds e. taeeeene ee 207 50 364 328 142 20 448 519 
IPEnpey TSLeNNNGl = Sac e onc bauok Bil 11 45 22 18-4 aeecee eee 28 16 
Pembroke. terme aer ene 748 765 306 192 144 S| ae eae 168 ae 
Perbhize: tee pees eee oe oT Wy 103 78 48 3 128 109 
iReter borough essen een 357 105 738 391 245 11 747 847 
EiCtOn flere wereetis ket. hee 36 16 44 36 PASO 3 5 26 17 
PRorteATthuryececeke soe - 986 3,185 725 619 573 i 307 315 
ort, Colborne. eee 118 44 196 iUIY/ 10: sales eee eee 244 255 
IPTESCOUG Ry Naa aU oe eee: 77 31 138 (2 DD fll sacra 124 230 
RenireéwArk em ee eee eee 156 50 196 135 22. nie Renee eee 154 173 
StaCatharmeéss eee cone 940 253 1 As 718} 510 107 844 827 
Sissnomase. ye Seis 314 151 355 339 170 13 224 246 
SHUAOLEM Sot, Amor PAR oo 6 emu 454 105 606 513 347 6 390 710 
Saultiste: Maries. .1.4... 2. 546 456 414 415 385 49 261 288 
LIN COE E EN ec ce tes cael 1,632 150 2,037 1,505 1, 437 1 138 153 
sroiee Ibfeyaloiitis «yoo ouuo acces 120 70 132 114 Dil 9 57 61 
rouomunyorey IMSS sna ea bons ¢ 103 57 143 96 60 10 160 123 
bre tlondimry. cn sammy ewes 291 58 336 306 123 129 180 202 
lure conMH a) see en ere 84 15 167 93 60 9 113 lil 
SUG DUT Venom Reece ot 1,032 975 1,143 982 679 128 520 591 
AbraTT NSLS a ho Be ae nc me eee 398 381 561 544 307 36 519 283 
‘LOrOntOmsee inact eee 10, 953 5, 669 14,531 8,970 5,613 1,229 Al 7B 12,640 
‘Drentons ta eerie ee 194 44 337 249 L552. ee ae 155 128 
Walkerton -eeima douse 85 59 117 55 34 5 Sea 131 142 
Wallaiceb Unc aaa ine: to is 186 75 45 21 179 324 
Wellatic seus sce cert: 366 90 553 401 287 De 494 431 
Weston. Siar areas geet 440 974 382 244 172 1 Biliz 405 
Windsor Sjyra, eee eee.) 958 170 3, 657 1,013 546 158 4,705 5,755 
Woodstock: meen ees ane 179 81 206 170 127 17 103 148 
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Vacancies Applicants 

: Regis- Unplaced 

Office Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to end of | Sept. 20, 

period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 
MAMICOD Ae ee oe eae eee 6,836 3,414 8,030 5,894 3,122 1,291 6,091 6,039 
Brandon SRT RS Ce A 644 422 532 451 384 Path 313 304 
MD EI trees int ~ eae 103 80 112 85 61 8 70 74 
}cUGtO ER Ko) ote eee em 8 149 67 135 152 81 14 24 59 
Rortareva Prairies... ..4o. 200 61 263 174 138 12 208 176 
The Pas ae SRC AE See eee oe 96 365 44 34 26 1 38 28 
\ivabavolrg oferoi ts ge 6 Sk ee ee re ee 5, 644 2,419 6,944 4,998 2,482 1,229 5,438 5,398 
Saskatchewan............... 5,487 259707 5,390 4,721 2,949 968 2,399 2,135 
US DOW AMIN Re oye... eas hee Ae, ihily 37 130 129 89 fi 45 46 
IMoosewawer.s jak ate eee 629 465 566 516 389 39 306 276 
North Batoletord.....2... 4: 251 143 194 204 118 39 141 100 
ierines: Albertic./c.. 68.6.0: 269 105 369 274 187 30 432 294 
Vem eee cee aoe ieee ere Ba val 503 2,286 2,074 1,064 687 494 482 
OAs katOOlgass a. tha ane aay 1,266 536 ieoow 1,010 649 151 (es) 677 
SSN AU ON OILARSM Ore Ang aoe kana Ok 241 131 150 159 127 4 91 89 
Teachers’ Office............. 52 83 18 69 LM et aie, 10 6 
Wie vib UnN aati es series eaten 209 ies 100 91 146 1 32 40 
BYIOTKNOMIAS ares itis the ayn aoe 282 152 226 195 156 10 i 125 
PAD OR GH We tec os sctitpan Serata Biak 9,685 3,909 9,869 9,641 5,404 1, 633 4,288 4,117 
3 Ae ORG sey eke eee 77 346 107 80 LOO es ee ere: 120 133 
Gallary, aeons 5 oe See coco Behe SDL 1,024 3,718 3, 834 1,949 446 1,763 1,831 
Dauner eracn ee eee ne 98 57 97 81 Bs ul |te erate See te 98 74 
Melimonvoue ny enieee oe aes 4,510 1,493 4,677 4,568 aps ave 1,165 1,669 1,495 
HE CSON MM eam siss a crack akin cata 266 166 159 143 LEAT gel earn Braeden 27 31 
Iephionid ces ee a0 ene e eer n 832 410 761 625 492 22 302 278 
Medicines Eats ...c55c645sen 210 112 188 188 (Dill 7a Ml Ae aiieyesce oe 172 198 
Reel) Getewe mrt ctiee ae 196 163 156 119 Ser liseaclieraaeee 13 74 
Mellow kniien tote sncceeeass 125 138 6 3 95. Wie ae 1 3 
British Columbia............ 11, 234 3,507 20,164 11,351 rrr 1,082 26,572 24,624 
(@iniinwaic kaesee ts er eee 264 28 496 304 174 74 793 739 
@ournben a View ae sche odee 144 67 330 98 64 11 1,012 750 
Granbnoolke. 4 4.cMessanee ens 69 34 83 71 49 2 80 117 
Dawson Creek... .k.-2 sss 126 72 83 77 SH leek aoe 27 22 
Ein Canis doe ee oat cane ise 166 74 496 171 71 36 WRB iLe oes 
IAC Si dune Maule otae oes 333 172 241 214 OS 2 Wee 91 100 
IKE lO WMA aces = Bimieeyaee e 377 13 610 393 vere 190 906 432 
NaN AIA Oats ae loalatene ecieiere ete: 185 48 481 189 102 32 1,939 2,056 
INGISOM Agee eee tole 218 80 198 PATE OB 8 64 63 
New Westminster........... 472 72 1,898 530 351 RO 3, 262 3,248 
IEGTIPNO MOAN s ausnd oe Ones 6 oe 376 25 460 421 360 2 209 176 
HoOrtwAlb Gril Maen dese cane 171 lh 410 184 33 6 640 482 
Prince Georvens..t. asses soe 1,091 259 972 1,073 799 22 160 160 
EINCEREMID liberate ee cies etre 285 88 369 253 195 3 193 236 
erin Cerone ania. dee 107 6 110 124 LOM ecscoeh os if 6 
tig ill eee ee eR ee oioe 204 80 300 221 141 1 201 210 
Wancouvierean aneaitane ce: tee 4,873 1,469 10, 202 5,338 3,087 496 13,028 12, 261 
IVS OMIAA et ete oes eres 596 282 517 398 335 10 160 155 
WANG GIC EE Reed Sone met acneme ope tracn oe 831 338 1,769 956 552 114 2,399 2,050 
Wilnitenors@ssnsses aches car 346 273 139 119 5 Giaval ees. aera eee te 28 38 
CanadaRe mics ca aes cece ae 112, 620 60,820 | 146,287 101,947 64,398 11,774 | 128,279 132,419 
Ni leer s hl sel 2A 80.170 | 44.347 | 102,131 | 70,688 | 48,501 7,010 | 80,387 81,960 
oeraaloss i Wipe eeese. tyet 0632, 450 Me 16.479. 1)” 44k 156 |} St 8G enn spy 4,764 | 47,892 50,459 
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TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


1941-1951 
Source: Form U.I.C. 751 


eae 














Year Applications Placements 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
POL rea A iat oe «ae eee eT ER el 4 568, 695 262, 767 831, 462 331,997 175, 766 507, 763 
OS Peis ok Sede ea eee ae 1,044, 610 499,519 1,544, 129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
LEU es Saar Oe, A Ehts Pe os Ue eae 1,681, 411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1, 239,900 704,126 1,944,026, 
UO ad Mero tests CA tear kone tix: cya aC eet Ac eee 1,583,010 902, 273 2,485, 283 1,101,854 638, 063 1,739,917 
LOCO cite eae aac ton ine Aes en 1,855,036 661,948 2,516,984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
BOE Oita tae ea fide od nag yee haste te met 1, 464, 533 494, 164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
LO ea dercns irae ed te Lk ae te Rea A 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549.376 220,473 769, 849 
NUE Se Gate red igey IRE He ema ot <M Boal 1,197,295 459, 332 1, 656, 627 497,916 214, 424 712,340 
DQG Aka ee et ee Meme. eae Rat 1, 295, 690 494,956 1,790, 646 464, 363 219,816 684,179 
UIT, Uist at Aaa eo. ep a Se Mee Lee Webge J 1,500,763 575, 813 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
WOIE Bow eeks)e-ty ete. wade ct. oe ee 984,048 395, 604 1,379, 652 439,985 173, 862 613, 847 








E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Acie DA Bass 


e——S—eoeoO0O=0=0—S$S0=0=S=@$@m9s$mananaassm 














Number Month of August, 1951 
2 HeCeLvane --- —— 
rovince enefit 
in Last Gee aa ber Amount of 
Week of pak 3 at Benefit 
the Month | Mencing kind Paid 
Benefit Paid 

INGwiound land 30 Paces welk ae on, i eee ee Oe En my Ae 44] 345 16, 476 42,150 
brite Ldward Wsland mar...) sq chee Suck ee ee ee 256 90 6,956 lbyooL 
INGwaEscolian ie Co MaMa Ieee fe i ae eee eee 3,168 1,276 74,151 189, 800: 
New Brunswick! 1. eRe to. ee ee ince ee (eee 2,184 971 53, 626 135, 292 
Qudhegu pn. k tae ae 44 kee tae AS RON | 20,068 13,191 490,306 1,129,491 
Ontarid, oars es ae ee eee Rae ie eae ae arr 18,082 11,592 431,396 1,047,555 
MANIUODa Ai wace socks rth a ea OP ee een ie ne 2,668 1,243 69,056 161,941 
Maskatelewalltn: hl...) betes... a.iette ct Aon ee, ee ed 772 390 23, 497 51,695: 
Bterta 2 aed | ee el eka k,n 1,640 695 40, 665 104,811 
Bristol Dig Masia eee. 4 oo eas eds AU eke OM Ce | 10,815 8,083 280, 982 796, 483 
PotalGanada,, Augusts1051\. 30). ehh 08, |, See ee A eee ee 60,094 37, 876 1,487,111 3,674,569 
hosaliCanaida, July e108) teak, <0. o>. Seen Maan Seen bp ee Omen | 57, 469 39,126 1,416, 699 3,427, 834 
MotalGana da, vAnmist, il O50eak se mee eke ae pe Le 67,303 30, 628 1,925,184 4,412,992 














* Week containing last day of the Month. 
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TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LI 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY 


VE UNEMPLOYME 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 












































6 days 
Province and Sex Toran and bine 13-24 25-48 49-72 
maar ays days days days 

Newloumaland she. a... 4.9). eh. ottete a. | 1,163 291 79 172 Bee 160 
Malonawee) ce. hese | Mth a) tea 1,045 260 70 155 290 148 
Hemalome serrate ea A 118 ol 9 17 32 12 
Enmcertudwardelslandsssesaee eee ae ee 282 43 20 43 60 24 
BLOM ea ee ate te Lat 187 28 11 35 39 18 
Hema GMMR ot Name We oean et 95 15 9 8 21 6 
Prevaiococae eran, Os: tye a) oD 4,622 999 454 592 918 691 
DIO eee a el ae Nee ah ee 3,811 862 358 483 780 602 
lem al Gps ei eebain R nak cesteeaee 811 137 96 109 138 89 
Now: bronewick . 5 Joos ete oh tee 3,460 871 315 411 648 447 
INES bby Reet i 2 a a ana cd at 2,501 575 250 309 473 355 

ERS oGTE LE Ae Woe A hie ae le ce i 959 296 65 102 1 92 
POND DEC MSN ier gn eiee tok tt MBAS oe 32,991 8,114 3,451 6,451 5, 699 3,276 
IMalerneetge eta At mote 18,193 4,748 POE 3,573 2,932 1,587 

JES) Catsy Cg aS ae eee Ge eld 14,798 3,366 1,434 2,878 VAY | 1,689 
LETC Cale Ey Sa aR Se gen 33,210 13, 449 3,565 4,042 4,506 2,432 
BLONDR Os oa: ERE es Le ON wd Po Sones 20,161 9,397 2,021 2,226 2,278 Ia? 
ULTON A CaS Ste aie yey eee Crea Rages 13,049 4,052 1,544 1,816 2,228 1,279 
Manito Data ih a: a ete eee mee 3, 622 885 315 452 566 309 
Malet Rect kee are ee eee 1,789 437 126 200 260 128 
FGI EL Ge outs Vee ee Ni eben ae a 1, 833 448 189 252 306 181 
eee PONG WAN’ 10 tte ett Oe eh ok a 1,071 180 101 131 208 98 
al CMe MRC ee io ee eee 520 76 44 49 87 47 
LNSaN CD Aieehs gree Sea OOS il ge. ae 551 104 57 82 17a 51 
YW ge a ae Res, et ee ae ee 3,084 1,288 270 338 367 147 
Malem ert treet Pee ek ene 2,320 1,096 189 229 241 78 
WeMAles toe he ar Mie eye Cla! Ts 764 192 81 109 126 69 
Bcipishe@olira lia eee ee 17,618 4,012 1,966 3,358 3,919 1,986 
AO ee beth eoeee, to TERA tay ee 14,499 Geany 1,674 2,900 3, 226 1,632 
CIMA LGR on eee een ID RLS 3,119 680 292 458 693 354 
SIROTA Uae Sh pM th ee men SY 0) gre Lacey 101, 123 30,132 10,536 15,990 AVA} 9,570 
IN IGE AS Soy hte See Sn ane a 65, 026 20,811 6,760 10,159 10, 606 5,748 
ECEINEAT Ei ee ape ene RO irs” BU Pe tet ee 36, 097 9,321 ORO 5, 831 6, 607 3, 822 


1 Includes 24 supplementary benefit claimants. 








NT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
ON THE REGISTER, AS OF AUGUST 31, 1951 


73 days 
and 
over 


139 
122 
17 


92 
56 
36 


968 
726 
242 


768 
539 
229 


6, 000 
3,336 
2, 664 
5,216 


3,086 
2,130 


1,095 
638 
457 


353 
217 
136 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCES 
AUGUST, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B:S. 








Claims filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 
































Province nea Ae 
ws ved | Entitled - 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed Entitled | Pending 
of to Benefit to Benefit 
INewiound lancet sak enters yc ane. 603 506 97 671 429 242 159 
prince Hidward [sland .s.es.)2) eels e 134 97 37 150 112 38 23 
NOV ARS CO tia ae me or ee pea. kl De PAO ioe 890 iis a) 1,558 594 642 
INeweETUns wicks ae nie oy & 1,736 25 611 1, 680 1,298 382 453 
QUE De CRN eer Pe Min wee OR | 17,076 11,049 6,027 17, 682 13,725 3,957 4,050 
Qnitarioner: pew. serene wr Gtks mm ear 22,374 12,716 9, 658 20, 937 16, 286 4,651 5, 665 
IMAnICO baie ee an ae ee A ee eke Eb 1,934 1,256 678 1, 866 1,339 527 407 
Sask tChie walla aan een ser tee eee 523 350 173 535 389 146 80 
Jail oye) guises alt olan eee Aegean Shomer Me LE ans 1,218 851 367 1,105 813 292 SH, 
Jouatestal (Coline Sey, «6 ocnacnoecuue cacananee 10,065 5,528 4,537 11,234 9,122 2 alte 2,682 
Total Canada, August, 1951............... 57,926! 34, 851 23,075 58,0122 45,071 12,941 14,533 
RMotale@ anaicaeed ilve a Glenn 58,981 35, 326 23, 655 61, 259 48,096 13,163 14,619 
Total Canada, August, 1950.............. 61,545 39, 122 22,423 46, 232 35, 743 10,489 | . 25,203 
a a ee ee ee ea a ee ee ee ie 


1 In addition, revised claims received numbered 10,110. 2In addition, 10,496 revised claims were disposed of, 
Of these, 643 were special requests not granted and 724 were appeals by claimants. There were 1,085 revised claims 


pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS DISALLOWED AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















Month of | Month of Cumulative 








Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement August, August, oes for 

1951 19502 oes: 
Fiscal Year 
Glamis Disallowedict Awe cre sete ares Pee ey ey Reining) ch ys clue Meera evelsie seis 4,440 4,094 9,190 

Claimants Disqualified! yi 

INGGianiuasiaay Hon LeRy.adic an unk Ide Geog ons Ibe bo oony dik SOS ee le On cemerOnE Late 5,418 1,678 10, 403 
Not capableronandmopmvalablefor workeynees sme teute je terrs aise ele cle et 1,043 1,381 2,071 
ISSEY Gri yore GUUS tho).2y J ovawube VeNSeOes wo oc oo phen bu ouu bade sa ooncho aod aoade 94 161 336 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work.................. 1,041 1, 666 2,170 
Discharged for amiscOneuch..4cr ack ee terrae: = aires eect Pat ort 511 617 933 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause................--+0.-0e-e:- 3,393 one 6, 220 
Other TeasOnsisss Aner co Lier cel reat art ok Rey eae. eicSe tens sa avs nels 1,608 665 3, 067 
Wenn eeu OS Pee CR Te aD S65 6 Sensi asia binty SAGER eer OIC CE 17,548 13, 985 34,390 





1 Includes 4,607 revised claims disqualified. 

21950 data relate to regular claimants only. 

3 These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 




















At Beginning of Month of Total Employed Claimants! 
aR (ESN Bla ie Se tf RO nL A ee ea tae WORD Mer ord Ait iat bets ee ene a ee 2,733,000 2,623, 600 109, 400 
ANUBIS Hewes teats Site a ecu Mec stuns BR, a: St aaa ate ieee. go Ae ee Bee cs 2,735,000 2,642,500 92,500 
PEpteM Der cars A cng « onteboebee te crietand ol dkalsee, Helecactices Pars euahe ale eater e tess 2,763,000 2,664, 100 98, 900 
October see ee oc hehe see eee eee oe la ari aeog seen ral a eye 2,811,000 2,731,700 79,300 
ING VG DOL eee HM oon nL NSE SLE Sepa Moscatel aoc a 2,838,000 2,747,700 90,300 
NB Levers gull cys), 1 Ree CRA EN Pea tere eae enn Manet ora rachael Oreo ncic teeta 2,910,000 2,785, 200 124, 800 
sES ay R= hoWbshazern iat, oe Ae head Oe e Got en Goes cma ieiaic an Dee oncod Lon eere ce 2,911,000 2,720,900 190, 1002 
Iitcloyai tne cus Bergan ta oe ooo BRO OR Toko Ses ob ar rycaaceoee: 2,917,000 2,669, 400 247, 6002 
IVa chy Beet ee EL a Aan ae Sk Be eA er EA Re Re ca IES. tree 2,905, 000 2,661, 200 243, 8002 
ZW SiN RRR Oe AY ce 4 Mg Stk ee RD See Sie Me oes Sircetee eat Gap eae e 2,899, 000 2,672,500 226, 5002 
INES Ve Pe A le et on tt ble ec We WR: Men ARRAN ey at FA 2,827,000 2,690, 200 136, 800 
B Rona s i Meee ca eat Renee Rar Metco nen rma me ty eran ees A ene ty aor 2,843,000 2,754, 100 88, 900 
Taya Bits hore ac ieee ee RM oe, LR Savane tA aie ee aN Ree co a 2,907, 000 2,820,500 86,500 





1 Ordinary claimants signing live unemployment register on last working day of the preceding month. 
2 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Jantanys ater as 
ebruarva anes 
Marelise. 2 (anit v0 3 


October penaattee 
INowembene ere sac. 
Decembers-e en oe 


IP ANIEN AES Samos onda 
Hiebruaiyc aces eee 
Marck 25-3 2-Sii a 0 


October eee 
IN OWI Caeser ae. 
IDecem!betaawes veer 


1951 


SPENSER AS 5 5 alba 
Ble Dru sray eae em aa ere 


PATI GUS i ee acter if 
Yelena averes hn v amin ne 
October same 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 








Percent- : 
age Retail 
Increase Tiel ieee Miscel eene 
since . | Furnish- iscel- ndex 
August 1, Total Food Rent ne t Clothing ings and | laneous | (Com- 
1939 18 Services modities 
only) t 
79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
Pail se/ 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 — 
94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
18-6 119-5 133-0 ila7pa 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
22-6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
84-4 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
53-8 155-0 195°5 120-7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
59°8 160-8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
8°38 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 ' 167-0 126-6 183-5 
58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130°8 181:8 167°8 128-1 183-3 
57-9 150-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-5 
68-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
58-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
59-2 160-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184-6 
60-8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 | 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-3 
61-5 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183-2 167-4 128-9 187-9 
61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
60-4 161-7 203-3 123-9 He pyoth 183-7 167-4 130-2 185-7 
60-2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
59-7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135:6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
60°38 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
66°2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166-9 132-5 191-0 
67-2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
68°5 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182°3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5. 
69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
Tikal 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135-8 197-3. 
73°8 175-2 224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
78°38 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137-8 207-9 
80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138°8 211-2 
80°6 182-0 235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
82-6 $184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
86-1 187:6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196°4 142-2 219-6 
87-4 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
88-3 189-8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
88:9 190-4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 


*For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 =100. 
tCommodities in the cost-of-living index including rents and services. 
1Corrected figure. Previously shown as 182-1 
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TABLE F-2.-INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1951 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Total Home 
— , Furnish- | Miscel- 
Sept. 1, Aug. 1, Sept. 1, Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and | laneous 
1950 1951 1951 Services 

ibibEy Son gone oR or 160°3 177-9 177-5 242.2 124-5 144-5 218-4 182-3 135-1 
Die Vols, oes 2 166-0 184-2 184-2 241-0 124-4 139-1 227-3 193-8 142-6 
ViGmb realise ee ee 174-7 194-§ 196-0 267-5 145-6 145-2 194-9 204-9 138-1 
Toronto fin, tis eee 166-1 184-5 185-4 241-5 145-4 1721 205-9 194-1 143-5 
Winnipeg? so.0...2 164-3 182-4 182-2 252-8 131-6 125-8 198-9 200-1 137-2 
SAS KAUOOMs sere cee 167-8 186-0 186-2 255-8 128-6 148-3 212-8 203 -6 133-6 
IE dmrontontene: «see 165-0 181-7 181-5 255-5 123-3 114-6 216-6 192-0 137-4 
Vancouver.......... 170-8 189-8 190-2 252-7 130-8 166-6 222-0 192-2 146-5 


a Se 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE F-3._INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Basz: August 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of statistics. 



































x Price 
pe ape Per Dec. | Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Aug. | Sept. 
Commodities 1941 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1951 | 1951 oe 
Beciasinloin stealer se ons Ace oe lb. 120-7 163-8 ily/ffon! 258-8 258-1 386-6 385-2 108-3 
PCEh NOUN shen Kors eran tele en Knee he lb. 125-7 177-6 193-2 286-1 287-3 428-0 428-0 102-3 
Beef, rolled rib raost, prime...........| Jb. 125-5 186-1 202-2 284-8 288-7 418-1 417-2 96-1 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed.....| Ib. 132-7 169-2 188-7 301-3 306-9 487-6 486-4 78-8 
Beef, stewing, boneless............ Seni dice 136-7 173-5 196-2 329-5 342-7 562-0 562-0 76-7 
Veal, front roll, boneless.............. lb. 139-3 174-0 176-3 288-8 314-2 482-1 484-9 84-2 
Peano VOAs hee es ee ae ote re es, | lb. 109-9 162-0 170-8 241-2 248-6 365-6 347-4 99-2 
Pork, fresh loin, centré-cut............ lb. 125-3 163-0 176-2 243-9 249-4 302-5 310-1 82-2 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off......... lb. 127-0 164-3 181-6 265-1 278°8 354°8 346-4 65:8 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind off.....| Ib. 132-3 162-7 185-3 232-0 236-1 229-7 233-4 88-3 
Parc purespackaree. see ges kL eet) elie 151-3 178-1 242-1 313-2 205°3 264-8 263-0 29-3 
Shortening, package..........-.+-..-..| lb. 134-7 141-0 216-7 286-1 221-5 263°8 259-0 37°5 
Eggs, grade ‘“‘A’’, Large, carton.... . doz. 156-4 178-3 188-6 209-4 237-4 265-5 269-4 84-2 
WaT Ok oes Se Seinen Cae Cara oe qt. 111-0 114-7 139-4 159-6 164-2 179-8 178-9 19-5 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. lb. 140-5 164-8 237-4 267-4 230-8 252-5 253-6 69-0 
(@heese; plain, mildys lbo:..2......-.+. pkg. 174-6 168-7 181-8 223-8 226-7 252°1 254-3 34-1 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped..........| lb. 105-5 106-3 107-9 150-8 165-1 188-6 188-6 12-0 
Mioucwallipurposews. a... oe ne Bee: lb. 127-3 124-2 127-3 187-9 22102, 227-2 222, 7:6 
Rolled oats’ package... ... 69)... ents. lb. 112-0 114-0 136-2 152-0 155-2 199-2 199-2 13-2 
Wornetlalvesy, SiOZ.:.eeo 0 ssa. bc ae aialisar. 101-1 100-0 108-7 160-9 163-0 183-6 184-6 17-2 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s........... =) an 129-9 142-5 172-6 252-8 190-6 242-7 246-5 26-5 
Res w20tOmeee .. Bc ee ote ae es sues) Hunn Uo 126-7 138-3 151-7 146-7 161-0 161-8 20-7 
Corn, cream, choice, 20 oz.............| tin 128-3 135-4 150-4 200-0 186-7 Iida eats 19-6 
IDCAligmCd Noe. Ye Fe fee ee ae ee eh ee. lb. 129-4 137-3 178-4 296-1 264-7 | 305-4 307-4 15-3 
HA TONG COOKING teats Hele rae eee lb. 108-2 144-9 153-1 146-9 163-3 185-1 156-8 8-3 
PP OLatOeS NOT, cable. ae ee aire. hee 10 1bs. 89-9 151-5 171-0 155-0 162-3 180-5 156-5 35-2 
Prunes) bullicion im bag ay. stan sane ce lips 115-8 143-0 175-4 173-7 189-5 251-2 252-9 29-1 
Raisins, seedless bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 125-8 138-4 137-7 127-8 172-6 173-9 26-2 
Onanres IG aitorniaerea ty. . see eee oF doz. 132-5 151-5 134-8 115-7 130-0 130-4 140-2 38-7 
TEGTRONS Wry Peck ohe a eek att AH ene %doz.| 111-3 143-1 170-8 138-5 147-4 174-7 174-7 28-5 
Lainers Cra WDELEN ql OLOZm ease eee ete se jar 111-3 135-2 152-8 151-0 146-7 166-6 166-6 29-3 
Peaches LD'O7i a, Aookoe Moe «eee ake oe tin 101-5 112-2 134°5 154-3 142-6 154-7 155°3 23-6 
Marmalade, Orange, 16, oz....:....... jar 118-3 133-3 142-1 147-3 141-4 156-2 156-9 21-4 
CorniSinloy lose ee se eee ae tin 138-0 171-7 176-9 191-5 178-1 203-1 203-7 35°3 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... lb. 132-3 132-3 147-7 149-2 150-8 204-2 205-8 13-2 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package....| Ib. Sites 134-9 152-4 154-0 155-6 213-6 213-6 13-8 
Coffee, medium quality in bag........ lb. 141-6 133-1 154-1 184-6 189-6 | 313-8 | 315-3 108-8 
AEG, MOLACKoa uO pene ea eee ceierde ahh coy 145-2 131-6 167-7 174-5 176-9 185-8 185-8 54-0 





* Description and units of sale apply to September 1951 Prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 











Loeality 





Newfoundland— 


1S. Johns elk. ie cert 


P.E.1I.— 


P= @HaArlovselo wile nee: 


Nova Scotia— 


SS Haltlaxi: sacercadech atree« 


iE Shi Men dmobein ed oo 0 ARE 


New Brunswick— 


SM Giteans jis cach ore caer 


6=Saint)] one aise er 


Quebec— 


f= @hicouclmnl wie eee eee 


8=— Montreal sacs tice cre seek 


Sorel tae este 


12—Three, Rivers:.....+.....« 


Ontario— 


ig ==(GOrniwallll Heese Perraer cre 
14—Fort William............ 
fo Hani tonsa. sles aeem ee 
16— condone. ee ere errs 
t—North Bays ceases se ee 
HS Ot tawalaaace vetienos oe certs 
19—Sault Ste. Marie......... 
AV SSWIGUSHHIAY. sn ocoopnbkicéuce 
*ilkeand ibaa aN) NSW Ge cee ccna o 
22 OLONUO bey -faeis nei eee 
25 —WiTVESOIh eines ares ete 


Manitoba— 


2A=Brandounantncdttoer tee se 
ZO WIDNIPER..., 4. eet a erste ee 


Saskatchewan— 


2O—MOOSE JAWens «sss ce tees 
ENCOUN AGE tag here. Coieyete 
28— Saskatoon fricmee os ck cere 


Alberta— 


29 —Calicanyatrtcassccmeewn hs 
30—Drumheller.............. 
3l——HKdmontonaense aes 


British Columbia— 


32—Prince Rupert............ 
Oo — Drala ec ree: 














Sirloin steak, 
per lb. 


111-0 


123- 











Round steak, 
per lb, 


109- 
109- 
106: 
105- 
109- 


© CO @& oO 


94. 
99% 
102: 


100- 
105- 


id 
0 
9 
106-4 
2 
5 
104-9 


We} ave le} 
OQ ee bv 
bw © © 











Rib, roast, prime, 
rolled, per lb. 











co 
bo 
SCOOT es NON a. 


ee 
S 
So 

COC ee ho ST Ooh, (Cor <7 "Oo cS Go 








Blade roast (blade 
removed), per lb. 





bel sip © 
wae aes 
o 


ox 








~I 
co 
i) 


84- 


NI 


~I 
ow 
ee, > i i 





oO 
on 
Sl OO se Cle Ge CY ae OO CT OO me mG)) OO mae 


oO 
w 
No} 





lore 
eo om 
o om 


Stewing, boneless, 
per lb. 








81-8 
80-8 
84-8 


Veal, front roll (bone less), 
per lb. 








@ 0 6 60) e aliiel wl eiube: «lia, 


82-5 





m ow 


























Pork 
—- = 
= ; 8 
i=] 0 = 
ey eek hee 
cori oe 
rn rey i 
ee Sy 
St lars Salata 
(=e) ro) 1 me 
‘B.pet ce ease 
ate are uo 
oid oe 
ue] Ss 
ees fi 
Ey ay —Q 
= Cts ets cts 
e 
85-0 80:6 81-6 
OO, GPAT ae wan ce 
c 
81-4 66-0 89-2 
il le sc wos 93-0 
83-6 | 68-2 87-1 
83-6 67-3 87-2 
72-0 65-8 89-3 
78-8 62-4 83-5 
66:0 | 56-8 82-0 
75-0 64-1 84-0 
73°0 60°5 82-5 
73-0 | 60-2 83-8 
80-4 64-1 86-0 
S7 OW eee 86-2 
90-4 62-6 87-4 
90-8 60-1 88-4 
82-8 64:7 86-0 
87-5 64-9 87-6 
86:0 | 69-0 86-1 
d 
83-9 73-0 86-1 
87-8 62-6 89-8 
90-8 | 59-4 88-5 
87-4 59-2 84-8 
eH Uae leg ee RE 87-1 
d 
83-8 (gic?) 87-2 
77°8 63°7 85-3 
78-4 oe 89-8 
78-6 70-2 92-5 
d 
80-4 72-4 92-7 
83-7 67:7 88-4 
78-9 | 63-5 92-8 
88-3 a 98-9 
88-4 79-4 103-7 
d 
88-7 | 71-9 93-4 
89-3 69-5 92-9 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, SEPTEMBER, 1951 


Bureau of Statistics 








Locality 


Newfoundland— 
(Steel Ohine ae. terrn fe oasis, oct anes 


P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown.....+.-...c.s0.--- 


Nova Scotia— 
Saha ae, IER eee rr eRe 


CRON GIVEniC Ae, cho neces SR Oa ee 


New Brunswick— 
ers VLONCUGIUME te Mens raters cine Creare 


Quebec— 
(Clone Giinhin) wees nooadocaneemenaas 


Se MOntrealeeece. weer car hens Aor: 
92 @ucbe cage s- ok ee tes ioe cece 
LO Sherbroo kere ate nat petits ee ate 


Ontario— 
ls Clayeillies seeesoaoacdosdeauanb a: 


HO ONG Ose Ae eae y saeee eae Aetenae eee 
ii North Bava aeetnmen ae eer 
ESO) DEA War ees etcnroeiettenes Pieces culties 


AV SSiCW War see SSS Gabe GbE edooeen Je 
Pi SIEM. Ke se goon dno od emae6as 
Zoe LOLONLOM Ener earthen o 
sal NADINE SO) as G50 Goo GO OAH ETO C.CuO ae 


Manitoba— 
2A ES PANIC OMe eye ais Bic charenv etek eee 


oz WINNT DCO aie eae Sean: tn ee 


Saskatchewan— 
26—Moose Jaw..... = ee NS ee a 


AEOLIAN of sec siece Biciast Galnd Rroseae ue 
28 SAS a LOO Mersey nraarats Are aie) MAS ee 


Alberta— 
29 Cal vary portant oie dee 


30 Drumhellersc ener enecnter 
SiH aImontomaate sc a4 dare ee eee te 


British Columbia— 
Ole ERIN COs LUDEL bieeee cele mcrae cen eters 


DOs Dra eae ee Naren ea rk on Prteree nen ese 





per Ib. package 


Lard, pure, 


29-6 


w 
— 
So wo Oo ©  <S ks 


bo 
© 
ww 


wo wo 
Co Ww 
wo oo 








Shortening. 


per lb. package 


m= << Co =a 




















carton, per dozen 


Re | Hegs, grade ‘‘A”’ large, 


95-8 


o008 
on 
bo 


co 
co 
oun momo Ww & C 


to) 
So 
oe Ome Ga GCS) Cee OOM OO 8 OO =i nea 


i 08: 
Oo — 
So © 


co 
<i 
co te =) 














Milk, 


per quart 


So = S&S S & 


See eso © S&S Se 2 6 


Sfio o> 





) 











Butter, creamery, prints, 
per lb. 





o> 
I 
(ory Meas ere Ce (Sites 1679) 


a> 
too] 
Be NO —- OD GC oH 


~xI 
eo 
= 

































































aa) ca | § = = 
Get. Sa ae ee 
8, | SB | $y | Se] 28 
ge | 22 | Sa | Sa | Ba 
O ea) em fo O 
cts cts cts cts ie 
34-1 11-3 8-7 15:5 20-1 
34-5 11:3 8-2 12-2 18-5 
BLY e-O-) econ) teeth a tas 
S6Selmio-S | Sse lay isn 
34-7 12:0! 8:3 14-2 17-9 
35-1 12-7 8-1 13-7 17-7 
aeey  laeeiia «S38 foe 1 .ok 18-3 
33°6 illo} 7:4 13-3 16-4 
34-7 11-5 7:3 13:5 17-2 
33-9 11-6 7:9 13-5 17-0 
eget eB he Tre lo de-aile toed 
43.10 10-O:he 72S tn ieee je 0-4 
S94 | 10-0 |S iearle ges et 0 
BE.) 12-0 Te iO izee. Ten 
mat 1beo|. 7e6 Ve 1eeoure Mocs 
a3 |. Tiga) W-6 | Al) <o le Pero 
33-8 12-0 7:9 14-0 17-2 
93.9 (41a | vee t 13a") “deat 
CDi MME nd Sora Mae pawn suet 
33-4 12-0 8-0 14-0 17-6 
B36 | 1201) mee tad eis 
9,6 | 11-3) 7-8 | 12-8 | 164 
33°3 11-3 7°8 13-7 16-4 
34.2 | 12-4) 7:6| 13-0]. 17-4 
4:6 = 24-0) fo2u|) 124 eed 
93.6.1 12-8 722’ 19-0 | 17-0 
B4-G | 128) 74) ded fo 17-% 
33-9 12-0 oak 12:5 16-3 
93-2 | 12-8] 7-2] 12-5| 17-1 
S575 19-8) ee tates tise 
94:4'|012-Ock 7-2 | 12981) “a tens 
35-0 15-0 8-5 13-5 17-6 
34-2 16-0 7:6 12-6 17-1 
33-5 deg le Wd) 12-6c)) 1683 
34-5 14-9 7:8 12-8 16-9 
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TABLE F-4.— RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 








Locality 


Newfoundiland— 
I-=St. Johns enn ee 


P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown........... 


Nova Scotia— 
Be ealitasce ete cee eter. ae 


A— SV. GNeY. pone ees oo 


New Brunswick— 
j-—- MONCLON meen: 1 2e 


Quebec— 
(— Gin COUtlininen ioe nee. e 


S-—Montrealeen me sts-ia.faas oe 
9—-Qnebec var acck i. caer 
LOS Sherbrooke pe re sme te 
INE Stoigs) culo aan duetinouny coupl 
12—Phree Rivers. ae oes: 


Ontario— 
1s—Cornwalle oases tee 


saves WV MUbE A boc ooo 
15 alia nan One sey eee eee 
NCSA ONGOING 5 5c oSG bas cance 
i-— YN ORC EB Oy nepal aera 
PR ( bee wel, wadea ee os cee. 
19—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 
RUNS KVG! OWNS se ee be anc Amey et 
Pile YTS eee ee oe Oe 
22 ROLONLO ete R iene 
Zee WITT CLS OG ena eee 


Manitoba— 
24——Brandont.f2-5 eek a tere 


PAN Ibav AW e\eke ss olan 6 es AS aoe 


Saskatchewan— 
26—Moose Jaw.............-. 


Die ROGIN Ah 6 cus oe Oe 
25— Saskatoon sac. s ee ee en oo 


Alberta— 
FAYE AOR NEEW Cae koi Sg leek 


AU DiaioeM ll eres 555 on gndas se 
jh cdamonvoneno: ern are: 


British Columbia— 
32 Jerince Ruperts. asa ke eet 


ee EEE ee aM es uc that Pe 








Canned 
Vegetables 
B{ 
wee] = | ks 
ESal as | Ss 
SO aki oleae 
cts "cts cts. 
26-4 | 22-9 | 94-9 
24-3 2197 | 99-0 
24,5 | 21-2] 20-1 
25-6 20-4 20-6 
24-5 20-4 18-6 
24-4) 20-5 | 19-4 
25-4 23-0 1927 
201 ales Ome 
24-5 | 20-9 it fse} 
24:8 22:6 18-9 
21:0 | 19-4} 16-7 
24-4 20-9 19-0 
26-6 | 20-3] 18.4 
27-4 20-7 19-1 
24-8 | 19-8 | 18-0 
23°6 | 20-2] 19-3 
24-2} 20-9} 19-9 
25-9 21:0 18-2 
26-0 21:5 19-2 
27:6] 20-6 | 18-3 
Dee de 21=2 eons 
24-2 | 20-0] 17-7 
OPAL Maes ae 19-7 
Sota |) AAO) | Ohikew: 
2h gate 2s) ONS 
30:4 | 20-0] 21-2 
31-3 | 19-6] 21-6 
Slee LOS 1D 
ole2e Sei e202 
33:4 | 18-7] 21-6 
32-6 | 19-5 | 21-3 
m m 
29-8 | 19-8] 16-9 
PRS I PADIS Wo sone 
m m 
26-5 | 18-8] 14-2 
m m 
24-3 1 17-25 16-0 


























Beans, common dry, 
white, per lb. 





16-6 











Onions, cooking, 


ie) 
os 
n 


mean 
i=) 


~I 
co 


~I 


10- 


&- 


per lb. 


a jG co oo 


8 
“6 
9 
1 





ioe) 


ideo] 


co 





Potatoes, No. 1 table, 
per 10 lbs. 


wg (ei 
or ot 
=f na 
~I 


bo 
[=r] 
He ~I (oa) or l=) 


38-0 
42-2 




















5 
Q ee 
es =| 85 
a St 
iS) Biases 
4 | @ BR 
i a45 
. ne, 
~O eh A 
oy, eke OP 
Pa | aes 
all fan} 
cts cts. 
i 
28-4 32-5 
k k 
30-7 26-6 
28-4 26-3 
i k 
32-9 25-4 
30-4 24-9 
k 
28-7 27-1 
26-5 31-6 
k k 
29-5 24-0 
27-9 27-2 
n 
30-2 27-8 
26-8 21-7 
Peal 23-2 
k 
29-8 22-0 
k n 
28-8 29-0 
k n 
31-4 23-6 
k 
28-7 23-0 
k 
aL es 28-0 
k n 
30-3 29-1 
i 
32-8 23-5 
k 
28-9 27-0 
27°8 25-5 
k k 
28-5 22-5 
30-5 23-8 
28-1 29-2 
k 
28:7 27-8 
k 
29-1 27-3 
k 
28+4 28-6 
k k 
30-9 27-9 
k 
28-9 hee, 
k 
25-5 Pal ors! 
k 
29°8 27-8 
28-8 26-0 
k k 
29-9 28-7 
k 
26-8 24-7 
27-1 25-8 





Oranges, California, 
288’s per dozen 


cts. 


jew) 
J 
bo 


Come eo cre | Cn meta.. (Ca, 


Cc wo 
cO on 
a eR 


a 
or 
oO 


i 
is 
~I 


oo 
oo 
ee 


43-2 
38-4 
35-1 
33°9 














Lemons, 300’s, 
per 4 dozen 





Re (Sohne NS cos my, 


28°8 
29-5 
34-8 


29-9 
30-4 
27-7 


27°7 
32°8 
p 
21-0 
p 
23-4 








Jam, strawberry, with 
pectin, per 32 oz. jar 





on 
on 
SU B03 Go es ce: 


or 
Cw 
_ 


or 
a 
ono Fy, Ff DDO Ww PON N 


t 
70-8 

t 
73-0 

t 
69-4 


t 
70-2 

t 
75-0 

t 
70-5 


t 
71-0 
t 
71:5 
t 
63-5 
t 
68-7 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases, with 


price averages for earlier years. 


with bone-in. (b) Short rib roast, prime. 
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(d) Including butts. 


Changes in grading, trade practices, ete., occur from time to time. 
(ec) Including cuts with hock-on. 


(a) Including cuts 


(e) Loeal. 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, SEPTEMBER, 1951 


Bureau of Statistics 


























Sugar q Coal 
3 PAL we 
& : ; 3 2 
4 3 -= op 
Oo a =e 33 He! som) 
csi ee ee 
; feo a oO; ea OS eb s = ‘“ 2, ae a a 
Locality Site 36 =a o of Bo Bs come 2 = 
oR “Sos a ae ~ a & gm ee a8 
Ri ion) an i=! Bo gos “Orie 4S = 
eal saeel E2 | ae less es ce tee erie 
8 a, a a og ES oO & ee § a, $a £4 
Ay S 'é) 6) pH 6) H < es) 
ae a ee A A Tie Le il NS ge 
cts. cts cts t t t t 
Newfoundland— s ua te ms i nibs ; : 
[Ste OUTS Seah tortie tn ie 48-4 49-6 41-1 TSs(Oy | eae ee 116-1 59 sullenee care 21-37 
P.E.I.— V 
2 hamotterowlanscsenis. seen 23-6 44-7 38-2 13-2 13-0 120-6 O/B lin cee: 15-75 
Nova Scotia— ‘ 
SEALE a ware ae eek tr ye uke 24-3 43-3 36-4 12-4 13-3 114-8 60-25 eee 17-75 
A OVINE Veer’ sais van vetoed 23-0 49-0 36-5 13-0 13-6 | 116-6 UE ise. ae Goek 12-35 
New Brunswick— Vv 
Dae \LONGCONER ye aiaee ee a  e 23-6 41-7 36-4 iB}oe} 13-4 112-1 BOO serene ete: 17-50 
G=ASkwuahi Olas odo oeccenoooscensons 23-8 44.2 36-7 12-5 12-9 | 112-3 D0 ci eee 18-12 
Quebec— Big Vv 
de LT COUGITININ Mere ete oye ete en) | ee 52-6 38-4 13-1 13-0 119-6 59-6 Dihs GOP eee eres 
Sealbkomnrels +50 dak aden hodeagnoea. 21-9 42-4 33-2 11:9 12-4] 109-9 502492898) wee 
De CUGIC CEM ate tr? tan ae ee ae 22-4 46-8 34-8 12-4 12-3 113-9 Dole | 20700 ere 
10 Sherbrooke setn.ee eee eee 23-1 41-4 33-7 122 12-9 112-3 58-5 MOCHA || lee Gert 
el SOL tech. cere aes eee 21-7 42-6 33-5 11-9 11-6 110-2 54-6 Dis Set slicer Pee gert 
2 Teen LUL Vers aeects sae eee 24-0 43-9 34-8 12-5 12-6 111-2 56-1 2G 0: IPS. Seems 
Ontario— 
13 —-COmMWwallls.. sce. mess te ee oke 22-3 40-1 32-8 12-7 12-6 114-2 55-8 ASANO ere ee 
4 Mortavalliataes ste eens 23-3 41-9 36-2 13-6 14-0 | 106-8 Doty LOL Saale wean 
V 
Ue —-[ SHOWINGS. oe An odwcneawaweonaae 22-9 37-1 32-8 12-5 13-6 | 107-0 OD On oO Oey aetaers 
GSE ONG Osea ee seer kta ee 22-4 40-2 32-8 12-7 13-2 | 106-7 SaGe |! SAGEAMON ono on 
Wa 
i/e—aINOLUM MSA Vinca. cota cen eee 24°3 40-0 33-8 13-6 14-3 119-6 55-5 PRYCOID |i oiags 
LS OGTR Ware ctarct ee apa oe 22-3 41-5 33-1 12-4 13-1 109-0 54-8 Pts OADM oe 
19——Saultiote, Marie,..s.ss.4. 6.050. 23-1 38-1 35-5 13-1 13-4 103-7 56-0 beh) On| eee ae 
AUS Ghat aaoo moles oe anoob oe ool oe 23-9 38-1 34-7 13-4 13-6 102-6 55-3 2820 alle ae Mass 
7a Abies on bo BOnd bodonae oso ook 23-6 42-6 35-2 13-5 14-4 108-4 Hos 0 speed 00 peer ae 2 
2 OLONUO Ss fate con ee ee Se 22-0 39-4 31-9 12-0 13-0 104-6 54-5 PASS, |, we hk ae 
Ada CSOLM Etre cee ce 22-0 40-5 33-0 12-6 13-8 103-0 54-8 PASO ae ach 
Manitoba— : 
24 LAN COM nets aera ee cia el ace 25-4 46-2 37-1 15-2 15-8 108-2 Soe Balle ange 17-26 
DOIN DC eee irae aati 23-9 45-2 35:3 15-0 15-9 100-6 SAO ok Sc ae 18-70 
Saskatchewan— 
Ga NVLOOSE nA Wate sheet cdeva ore eee 26-3 44-0 38-0 14-3 15-3 101-6 OZ 7S" lease 15-75. 
Die VCR Deyo Wactioerys aaa ee 25-0 44-5 38-7 14-6 15-6 105-8 pion y deca oma 16-80 
IAC = SERMON ne On eoa mad ro ounbOons 23-4 49-5 36-6 15-0 15-9 101-6 DEANE eee 16-00: 
Alberta— 
DOG aleanry, Vu aoa cee ee ee 24-5 41-9 38-2 13-7 14-7 103-6 SIO) |B 8 oclene & 13-50 
SU Wrininellers sia cece sere eee 25-4 45-6 39-1 14-2 15-4 105-5 OS Siglo Sess eee ore 
SiH Tn ONGON GE. a eeetee aren ee 25-0 43-9 36-3 13-7 15-2 108-7 pao Nee Bes hese 8-20 
British Columbia— 
g2——Prince Ruperts 2.25 <sseeese cee 25-0 42-5 37-9 13-6 14-7 105-9 dic Oia aes ee 19-75 
SOR LAI Sey le ice eee crores See Way 43-8 35-2 13-6 14-9 103-0 lS Petiteted (Wen ino Bee 17-50 
S4——VANCOMVEIi ae se tetera cine reel 22-9 36-5 33-6 11-8 13-6 98-9 HVAC We eae 18-93 
OO ICCOLLA Nea Aiea nee. 23-1 89-4 Apiolt 12-6 13-9 104-2 OZ Olean asia 19-85. 





(f) Imported. (g) Mixed—carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk 18-0c. per 16 oz. tin. (i) Package. (k) Mixed—package 
and bulk. (m) 15 ounce tin. (n) Mixed—Californian and Australian. (p) 360’s. (s) 28 oz. tins. (t) Pure. (v) In- 


cluding tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-SEPTEMBER, 









































: 1950-18517 
Number of Strikes | Number of Workers : 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- Com- : wn eee: 
mencing In mencing n Man- 
During | Existence} During | Existence} Working Wate 
Month Month Days Tene 
1951* 
PanuAt ys: 2s odes eee ~ Vai 17 6, 253 6, 253 16,763 0:02 
RE DLWATY ese, chee coe + 14 18 4 324 4,508 18,878 0-02 
March ata, Aco eae eee 22 Qi 4,455 4,754 MS), NSS 0-02 
ADC... ates as eta ea 3 15 19 2,450 2,647 9,673 0-01 
Vac ae ere a ee ee 31 39 5, ie 6, 560 34, 902 0-04 
TIO ee ae eee Cee rule . 40) 52 12,993 13,641 128,150 0-15. 
Ah gla Se Ria eM Sanam ~" 15 32 DLOb2 9,470 119,413 0-14 
Anpustal: Shee ere: e iy 22 38 19,405 PY) Walls 219,473 0-25 
September.. Te a8, ay sel De 31 3,792 8,637 105, 235 0-12 
Cumulative totals... sen. a. 199 65, 096 667 , 622 0-09 
1950 
SRINUATY octets ees ee Ot 9 2, 381t Doo 38, 588 0-04 
February...) 2+. bye tf il 16 3,053 3,861 24,871 0-03 
Marchian eer ee het eae 14 DD, 4,620 5, 600 25,041 0-03 
Arise ie. es at, SN eOGe ee 13 24 2,081 2,869 1), 2a 0-02 
DTA ye ce Meera te any: 18 28 Bes 4,491 24,471 0-03 
AINA 9 eee OR aoe es 18 27 1,699 Ahi Mave 29, 692 0-03 
Sali ei ta eek ee Ae: 19 34 4,941 | 6,394 50, 880 0-06: 
August. . Te oh ene RAs, Re Ree 14 a7 131, 526 33,092 115054,.013 ie22 
September eee Ves eres me pe aoe 14 23 WP NOH 15, 344 37,503 0-04 
Cumulative totals.......... 130 166, 601 1,300,331 0-17 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

} The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such 
strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods 
taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Informa- 
tion as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1951 (?) 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 





Hstablish- 


Vorkers 


Number Involved |TimelLoss 

in Man- 

Working 
Days 


See eo (ee 9 
Particulars(2) 





Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September, 1951 


MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Tobacco factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont., Granby 
and Montreal, P.Q. 


Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
Products— ‘ 
Handbag factory workers, 

Montreal, P.Q. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Shirt factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Paper bag factory workers, 
Morrisburg, Ont. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Printers, pressmen, etc., 
iP ULO Nis 


Metal Products— 
Aluminum plant workers, 
Shawinigan Falls, P.Q. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 
cals, etc.— 
Plastic products factory 
workers, 
London, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage mechanics, bus and 
taxi drivers, etc., 
Yarmouth, N.S. 





bho 





(*) 
3, 690 


20 


le) | 
oo 


30 


38 


$50 


J 


27 


(*) 
55, 000 


~) 


t 
— 
on 


220 


21,400 


600 


640 








Commenced August 14; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, 40-hour week with same 
take-home pay as for 42 hours, pay- 
ment for 12 statutory holidays, 3 
weeks’ vacations after 15 years, 
and pension fund following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; termin- 
ated September 24; conciliation and 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced August 30; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
eiliation and arbitration; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced August 23; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of 5 work- 
ers during dispute over union re- 
cognition; terminated September11; 
replacement; in favour of employer. 


Commenced June 29; for a union agree- 
ment providing for increased wages 
and other changes following re- 
ference to conciliation board; ter- 
minated September 10; conciliation 
and negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced August 7; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, union shop, vacations with 
pay, and pay for three statutory 
holidays; terminated September 10; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced August 24; dispute re 
grievance procedure, jobevaluation 
and seniority rights, in new agree- 
ment under negotiations following 
reference to arbitration board; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced July 25; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of 4 work- 
ers during negotiations for a union 
agreement; unterminated. 


Commenced August 15; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wazes and union shop following 
reference to conciliation; unter- 
muinated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1951 (?) 











Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation —- in Man- 
and Locality Establish- Wableare Working Particulars (2) 
ments Days 











|— 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1951 


MINING— : 
Copper, gold and silver 
miners, 


Buchans, Nfld. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
Products— 
Fur factory workers, 


Quebec, P.Q. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Prod- 
ucts — 
Paper and paper box factory 
workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Southampton, Ont. 


Basket factory workers, 
Grimsby, Ont. 


Furniture factory workers, 
Nicolet, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Motor vehicle factory 
workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Machinists, 
Woodstock, Ont. 


Hardware factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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47 


bo 











800 


350 


100 


(4) 
46 


(®) 


90 


11 


393 




















4,400 


5, 200 


1, 200 


300 


92 


80 


88 


5, 500 





Commenced September 6; protesting 
suspension of certain miners for 
reporting late after Labour Day; 
terminated September 12; con- 
ciliation and negotiations;  in- 
definite, result not reported. 


Commenced September 29; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciation and arbitration board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced September 5; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, cost-of-living escalator 
clause, and payment for 3 addi- 
tional statutory holidays following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced September 10; for im- 
plementation of award of con- 
ciliation board providing for in- 
creased wages, voluntary check- 
off, seniority, two weeks’ vacations 
with pay, and job classification in 
union agreement; terminated by 
September 28; partial return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced September 24; for in- 
creased wages; terminated Sept- 
ember 26; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. ; 


Commenced September 27; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and cost-of-living escalator 
clause; unterminated. 


Commenced September 6; dispute re 
grievance procedure; terminated 
September 6; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced September 7; alleged 
discrimination and infraction of 
seniority in lay-off of one worker; 
terminated September 18; negotia- 
tions; in favour of workers. 


Commenced September 11; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduction in hours from 
45 to 40 per week with the same 
take-home pay; unterminated. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1951 ()) 








Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 








Workers 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Establish- 
ments 


in Man- 
Working 
Days 











Particulars (2) 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1951—Continued 


Foundry workers, 
Trenton, N.S. 


Storage battery factory 
workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 
Victoria and Esquimalt, 
(‘Baas 


Shipyard workers, 
New Westminster and 
Vancouver, B.C. 





Miscellaneous 
Mattress factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Upholsterers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Painters and decorators, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Carpenters, 
Nanaimo, B.C. 


Construction workers, 
Barrie, Ont. 


Carpenters, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 








1 


11 


51 





81 


(°) 
13 


600 











200 


30 


1,400 


66 


10 


48 


“J 
bo 


1,090 


300 


5,700 








Commenced September 21; protest- 
ing dismissal of worker for cause; 
terminated September 25; negotia- 
tions; in favour of workers. 


Commenced September 27; for im- 
plementation of award of con- 
ciliation board re union security 
and extension of vacation plan in 
new agreement under negotiations; 
unterminated. 


Commenced September 26; for a 
greater increase in wages than 
recommended by — conciliation 
board in new agreement under 
negotiations; unterminated. 


Commenced September 27; inter- 
union dispute following decerti- 
fication of one union for refusal 
of members to work overtime; 
unterminated. 


Commenced September 10; for a 
union agreement providing for in- 
creased wages following reference 
to conciliation board; terminated 
September 12; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


Commenced September 14; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation and arbitration; terminat- 
ed by September 24; replacement; 
in favour of employer. 


Commenced September 4; for in- 
creased wages; terminated Sep- 
tember 11; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced September 4; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; terminated September 17; 
conciliation; in favour of workers. 


Commenced September 10; protesting 
employment of non-union brick- 
layers from out-of-town when local 
labour available; terminated Sept- 
ember 19; negotiations; compro- 
mise, all bricklayers to join union, 
employment of local and out-of- 
town labour on 50-50 basis. 


Commenced September 17; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; partial return of 
workers; unterminated. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1951 














Number Involved |TimeLoss 





Industry, Occupation in Man- 


and Locality Establish- Working Particulars (?) 
ments Workers Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September, 1951—Concluded 











Miscellaneous— (2) ; 
Electric generating plant 1 56 168 |Commenced September 13; protesting 
boiler installers, dismissal of two workers; termin- 
Toronto, Ont. ated September 17; return of work- 
ers; in favour of employer. 
Hydro conversion warehouse- 1 ait 115 |Commenced September 25; for local 
men and stockkeepers, negotiations for union agreement 
London, Ont. providing for increased wages, 
union shop, check-off, extension of 
) vacation plan, etc; terminated 
September 28; return of workers 
pending further negotiations at 
Toronto; indefinite. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Steam Railways— 
Extra gang labourers, 1 28 56 |Commenced September 6; for a 
New Glasgow, N.S. greater increase in wages and re- 
duced hours-from 60 to 58 per week; 
terminated September 7; return of 
workers and replacement; in favour 
of employer. 


TRADE— 
Hardware jobbers, 1 55 245 |Commenced September 25; for a new 
Saskatoon, Sask. agreement providing for increased 


wages,  cost-of-lving escalator 
clause, union shop,  check-off, 
seniority, job reclassification, and 
cumulative sick leave; unter- 
minated. 

















(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 


plete; 


subject to revision for the annual review. 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(3) One establishment in Ontario, 378 workers, time loss 5,600 days; Quebec, 3 establishments, 
3,012 workers, time loss 49,400 days. 


(*) 12 indirectly affected; (*) 3,000 indirectly affected; (*) 8 indirectly affected; (7) 655 indirectly 
affected; (8) 36 indirectly affected; (9) 34 indirectly affected. 
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Current 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Summary of the latest employment and 
labour information available when the 
Labour Gazette went to press (November 14) 


By Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour 





‘N THE current labour market, the effects of slackness in seasonal activities 
and low level of consumer demand, particularly for durables, has been 
greater than the expansive influence of the defence program. Increased avail- 
ability of manpower has eased or eliminated most labour shortages. During 
the first two weeks of November, the number of areas in which there were 
marked labour shortages declined from 16 to five, and the number in which 
there were labour surpluses increased from 41 to 62. In the remaining 11] 
labour market areas, labour supply and demand were in approximate balance. 
The close of the harvest season and reduced activity in fishing, construc- 
tion and transportation have been chiefly responsible for the recent increase 
in the number of workers seeking employment, but non-seasonal lay-offs in 
manufacturing industries have been an important contributing factor. At 
November 22, the number of job applications at National Employment Service 
offices was 192,900, an increase of 37,000 since the beginning of the month. 
This increase is greater than that which could be attributed solely to seasonal 
factors and reflects continued lay-offs in consumer goods industries. 

Heavy production earlier this year and the current low level of retail 
sales have caused a year-to-year increase of over one-third in the value of 
consumer goods inventories. This backing up process has resulted in 
reduction of both the numbers employed and the length of the work week, 
particularly in Ontario and Quebec. The number of short-time claims for 
unemployment insurance in the two provinces, which rose from 17,300 to 
25,400 between August and October, indicates, in part, the extent of reduc- 
tions in the work week. 

The general question of labour mobility was discussed by the National 
Advisory Council on Manpower in Ottawa on November 15. Consideration 
of mobility is pertinent at the present time because the changing pattern of 
production has resulted in shortages of labour in areas where resource develop- 
ment is taking place and difficulties in obtaining certain metalworking skills 
for defence industries, at the same time that surpluses of production workers 
are developing in areas dominated by consumer goods industries. 

Some shifts in the direction of labour demand have been caused by the 
increasing rate of defence expenditure, and this has emphasized the need for 
training in order that workers might move more easily from one occupation to 
another. Many firms have training programs of some kind, but there is an 
increasing need for intensive pre-employment training in such occupations as 
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aircraft assembly, light metal welding, machine shop practice and tool room 
operations. It is estimated that 194,000 persons in Canada are taking voca- 
tional training of one kind or another compared with 179,000 last year. 

The physical movement of workers was also discussed at the NACOM 
meeting. It was pointed out that although the National Employment Service 
was able to match workers and jobs regardless of distance, it was often difficult 
for a worker to move from the place where he had established a home. To 
help meet the financial difficulties of such moves, some assistance has been 
eiven by governmental authorities. In the case of the unemployed workers in 
Windsor, half the transportation costs of a worker moving to another job is 
borne by the federal Government, or the federal and provincial Governments, 
depending on whether the job is in Ontario or elsewhere. In other instances, 
the fare is advanced either by the employer or by the National Employment 
Service. By these means, more than 500 workers have been moved from 
Windsor to other parts of the country. 

The impact of Canada’s industrial and military preparedness program on 
manpower was reviewed by NACOM. Since April, many thousands of workers 
have been absorbed in the three phases of the program—defence production, 
the development of strategic resources and the expansion of the military and 
civilian personnel of the Department of National Defence. The increase has 
been accomplished partly through the expansion of productive capacity, partly 
through shifts from civilian to defence work within industry. Under present 
plans, the expansion of defence work will continue until a plateau is reached 
in the latter part of 1952. 

The relatively moderate proportions of the current defence effort can be 
appreciated when it is compared with that of World War II. Present plans 
call for the utilization of from eight to ten per cent of the labour force com- 
pared with 40 per cent similarly engaged at the peak of the last war. The 
proportion of factory workers employed in defence will probably not exceed 
one-third the proportion so employed in 1943-44. 

So far, shortages of labour have not hindered defence contractors materi- 
ally, but the specialized manufacturing requirements and the construction of 
military and industrial facilities in inaccessible places has caused difficulty in 
obtaining such professional and skilled workers as engineers, draughtsmen, 
toolmakers, diesetters, machinists, carpenters and miners. It is probable that 
some of these shortages will continue in the months ahead, particularly as 
programs requiring metalworkers gain momentum. 

In spite of the many spot difficulties which may arise, no overall man- 
power shortage is expected. In some sectors the labour requirements of the 
defence program will actually decrease. This is particularly true in the 
textile field. The heavy orders for blankets, knit goods and cloth necessary 
for establishing mobilization stocks are expected to taper off during the first 
quarter of 1952. Thereafter, orders will reflect only current requirements, 
which, though substantial, will not be as great as those now in process of 
completion. 

An increasing prevalence of escalator clauses has been noted in collective 
agreements received by the Department of Labour. During the first four 
months of this year, approximately one in eight agreements had such a clause, 
but over succeeding months this proportion has changed to one in five. 

Higher wage advances have also been revealed in a study of these agree- 
ments. During the period July to September, slightly more than 40 per cent 
of the agreements contained provision for wage increases of 15 cents or more, 
and this proportion continued in the agreements received during October. Less 
than 30 per cent of agreements received after July record wage increases of 
less than 10 cents. This is in marked contrast with the earlier part of the year, 
when the majority of wage advances were in the 10 to 15 cent range. 
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CURRENT LABOUR STATISTICS 


(Latest available statistics as of December 10, 1951) 





























Percentage change from 
Principal items Date Amount Same date 
Previous | previous 
month year 
Manpower— 
J otal-civilian labour force: (a)ic dacs. Aug. 18 5,421,000 = +1-8 
Persons with NODA (A) Rect sea. tee cea na 6 Aug. 18 5, 343, 000 — +2-3 
Persons without jobs and seeking work (a)...... Aug. 18 78, 000 — — 24-3 
Registered for work, N.E.S.— 
NELATUIG RODD ads 1 dediccnyantl wtagscaeliy-d sss 6: Nov. 29 20,790 | +23-3 —12-7 
Oiievec Retin. 5 et ine ails - , Nov. 29 56,498 | +30-8 +2°3 
Ontario Region ait 8 Se ats ero pe er Nov. 29 72,942 +35-6 +56-4 
Prairie Hecionatonkane eens ie eE:..,.. Nov. 29 27,086 | +41-1 —11-3 
Pacific Region. ate eta ivac imei Bid, Rote Pte oe 4 Nov. 29 30,680 | +36-6 +2-1 
Oba ie eOPIONS. ., kc ee co ee. Nov. 29 207, 996 +33-8 +11-6 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment Insurance 
Benent! (anaes: ates oe oe... Nov. 1 99,797 | +20-0 +10-5 
Amount of benefit payments.................... October $3,901, 854 +12-9 +9-3 
Index of employment (1939=100)............... Oct i 186-0 +0-5 +5-0 
PEI OTA LONG Ste fl ee ae aha Fed th a, = oh. Sept. 13,228 — 23-3 +139-4(b) 


Industrial Relations— 





Strikes and lockouts—days lost................ Nov. 38,01) -- —45-3(b) 
Number of workers involved............... Nov. 8,617 — —60-5(b) 
Num berGlstriked pee Mee noe. heb se: Nov. 18 — +43 -2(b) 
Earnings and Income— 
Average weekly wages and salaries............. wOCt. wl $51.52 +1-7 +12-3 
Average hourly earnings (manufacturing)....... Cetra a $ 1.22 +1-0 +15-7 
Average hours worked per week (manufacturing); Oct. 1 41-9 +1-0 —2-3 
Average weekly earnings (manufacturing)....... Oct. «1 $51.03 +2-0 +13-0 
Cost-of-living index (average 1935-39=100)..... Nov. 1 191-2 +0-4 +12-0 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1946=100)...... Oct. 1 110-9 +1-6 +1-3 
Gt al la BOUT INCOMES As a8 ete), 6 Gers Sines ccc Cok August | $830,000, 000 +0-4 +18-7 
Industrial Production— 
otal tAwerages1 935-39 = 100). vessdeta cue O54. « : | Sept. 207-7 +1-2 +1-6 
MANGIACEIIE INS tint aie ai ti ears «. «ocel Sept. 214-7 +2-0 +0:1 
Non-durablesse9. tee. 22. cynie...., Sept. 191-1 —0-2 1-1 
Pura ies ete here Ae ee no. es Sept. 255-0 +4-9 +1-8 
Trade— 
| PASE He eg cee (ompR eet ue eC Ma aed ee Sept. $850, 500, 000 —1-5 +2-6 
EX DOLUR SRE erent Pe nee © Len Ree koe sss | October | $371,000, 000 +15-9 +17-7 
bia DOL Ge i eel. ta bass Ge i Gcswd. Balo ass October | $344,600, 000 +10-6 +7°5 











(a) Estimated on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do any work in 
the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. 

(b) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 
for same period previous year. 


Data in this table are preliminary figures from regular reports compiled by various government agencies, 
ncluding Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Unemployment I nsurance Commission, the Immigration 
Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, and the Economics and Research Pranch, Department 
of Labour. Detailed information can be found in the statistical appendix of the LasouR GAzETTE. 
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Assistants to Deputy 
Labour Minister Named 


Two outstanding Federal administrators 
in the Department of Labour—A. H. 
Brown, OBE, and M. M. Maclean, CBE— 
have been appointed to fill the two offices 
of Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour. 


Following service in the Canadian Field 
Artillery in World War I, Mr. Brown 
articled in law in the province of Saskat- 
chewan and after admission to the Saskat- 
chewan Bar, practised law in that province 
until 1929. He came to Ottawa in 1929 
upon the initial organization of the Cana- 
dian Farm Loan Board as secretary and 
legal adviser to that Board. He was also 
a member of the Dependents Board of 
Trustees. Mr. Brown entered the service 
of the Department of Labour in January, 
1943, as legal adviser and assistant to the 
Deputy Minister. At the time of his 
appointment as Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Labour he was Chief Executive Officer 
and legal adviser to the Department. Mr. 
Brown is also vice-chairman of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board and chairman of 
the Merchant Seamen Compensation Board. 


Mr. Maclean 


Mr. Maclean came to the Department 
of Labour on August 1, 1942, to head 
the newly-organized Industrial Relations 
Branch. Prior to that, he had been for 
some years the national secretary-treasurer 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
editor of its official publication, and an 
executive board member of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. Earlier, he had been 
employed with the old Intercolonial Rail- 
way, now a part of the Canadian National 
Railways system, and was at a later period 
engaged for a time in newspaper work. 

Mr. Maclean was also a member of the 
Unemployment Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee and, since coming into the govern- 
ment service, served for seven years as a 
member of the National Film Board until 
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the appointment of the new Film Board 
last year. He was also a member of the 
Industrial Production Co-operation Board 
which functioned during the war. At 
present he is a member of the Investment 
Committee under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, chief executive officer of 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
director of the Industrial Relations Branch 
of the Department. 


EMPCs Are Subject of 
CBC Panel Discussion 


Listeners to the CBC’s Dominion net- 
work recently heard a panel discussion on 
the organization, operation and purpose of 
labour-management production committees. 

Participants were Arthur Hemming, 
Executive-Secretary of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, C€. Willis 
George, Ottawa representative of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, and 
M. M. Maclean, Assistant Deputy Muin- 
ister of the federal Department of Labour. 

The discussion covered the history of 
joint consultation in Canada, the benefits 
LMPCs bring to industry in the way of 
increased production and improved morale, 
and the Labour Department’s role in the 
promotion of such committees. 

The committees, which have the support 
of the main trade union and employer 
groups in the country, now number over 
760, more than twice the number in exist- 
ence at the end of the war. Labour- 
management production committees discuss 
virtually all plant matters apart from 
collective bargaining issues. 


Minimum Wage Scales 
Boosted in Quebec 


Provincial Labour Minister Antonio 
Barrette has announced a 10 per cent 
increase in Quebec province’s minimum 
wage scales. 

The increase applies to the rates fixed 
by the provincial Department of Labour’s 
general ordinance No. 4, which covers all 
unorganized workers in the province. 

Before the increase, the minimum rates 
of pay varied, in different sections of the 
province and between different kinds of 
employment, from 214 cents an hour to 
42 cents an hour. 

Last increase in the minimum rates was 
a 20 per cent boost in 1950. 


Union Dues Are Now Income Tax Free 


Union dues are not now subject to 
income tax because of a recent amend- 
ment to the federal Income Tax Act. 

The amendment provides that annual 
dues paid by a member to maintain 
membership in a trade union, as defined 
in the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act or any similar provincial 
statute, may be deducted for income tax 
purposes from income. The deduction will 
be permitted for the first time for the year 
1951, for which income tax returns must be 
filed not later than April 30 next. 

The entire amount of the dues paid by 
a member will not in all cases be allowed 
as a deduction. The Act provides that 
annual dues are not deductible to the 
extent that they are in effect levied: 
(a) for or under a superannuation fund or 
plan; (b) for or under a fund or plan for 
annuities, insurance or similar benefits; or 
(c) for any other purpose not directly 
related to the ordinary operating expenses 


NMG tie UOT eM,» ENE of Pk 
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of the trade union to which they were 
paid. However, amounts paid into a 
superannuation fund approved by the 
Department of National Revenue are still 
deductible under other provisions of the 
Act. 

Initiation fees will not be allowed as a 
deduction, nor dues levied specifically for 
such purposes as the creation or mainten- 
ance of a building fund, funds for pay- 
ment of strike benefits or for payment of 
funeral expenses. 

In order to substantiate claim for union 
dues, the Department suggests that mem- 
bers obtain from their unions certificates, 
to be attached to income tax returns, 
showing the amount of dues paid that are 
allowable as deductions. Certificates, pref- 
erably, should be printed on the letterhead 
of, or should carry the seal of the issuing 
union. The certificate should be substan- 
tially in the following form :— 


oe: Sila es fe) 0) (one e) eo, eeliei.e Sie (\ 6,0 ist eine) (ei sii aiia) &) (emacs te) y le) she) 6) of ib) sl e™ 


2 SO was a member of this union in 19.... 


and that out of the annual dues (not including initiation fees) paid by him for that 
calendar “year the sum of $....:....... is the amount deemed to be deductible by him 


for income tax purposes; 


THAT no part of the above amount was levied for or under a superannuation fund or 
plan, a fund or plan for annuities, insurance or similar benefits or for any other purpose 
not directly related to the ordinary operating expenses of the union. 


©) ea) '6, ole) 6 (0 lee? 6 ol 6) ee), 6) 9) (6) 0, G1, @ 010) 8) © ee) eels) « «| ee 6.8 


Secretary or other authorized officer. 





Labour Department Honours Veteran Employee 


With his retirement from the Depart- 
ment of Labour, W. J. Rump, purchasing 
agent for the department, completed a 
record of 42 years’ service which had its 
beginning under Canada’s first Minister of 
Labour, the Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King. 

Mr. Rump came to Canada in 1902 as 
a member of Lord Minto’s staff. During 
his term of employment with the Depart- 
ment of Labour he served under 11 succes- 
sive ministers and five deputies. 

When Mr. Rump retired, a gift from his 
colleagues and senior officials of the depart- 
ment gave practical expression of their 


regard for him. M. M. Maclean, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour, made the 
presentation in the absence of the minister 
and the deputy, who were out of the city. 
However, in personal letters read before 
the gathering, both emphasized that Mr. 
Rump’s long career was outstanding in state 
service. 

Among those attending the ceremony 
were A. H. Brown, Assistant Deputy 
Minister, Edward Bosse, Executive Assistant 
to the Minister, and George G. Greene, 
former secretary to the late Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell. 
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Welland Pays Tribute to 
Late Humphrey Mitchell 


With the unveiling of a portrait in the 
Welland Courthouse on October 20, a 
lasting tribute to the public service of the 
late Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Federal 
Minister of Labour, was paid by the con- 
stituency which he represented in Parlia- 
ment for eight years. 

The portrait was unveiled by Dr. W. H. 
McMillan, M.P., who succeeded to the seat 
left vacant by Mr. Mitchell’s death on 
August 1, 1950. Mrs. Humphrey Mitchell 
and her two sons, Humphrey F. Mitchell 
of Toronto and John Mitchell of Grimsby, 
attended the ceremony. 

Indicative of the regard in which the 
Minister was held, the Welland Hvening 
Tribune, in an editorial headed “Worthy 
Tribute to Unselfish Public Service,” says:— 

“But it is for his personal qualities that 
he is best remembered. A man who could 
walk with kings but had not lost the 
common touch, Humphrey Mitchell num- 
bered his friends by the thousands. His 
high ideals, revealed by honesty of state- 
ment and his espousement of honesty in 
government, as well as his devotion to the 
betterment of Canada, made him a national 
example of unselfish public service. Indeed 
it was acknowledged by those who knew 
him best that devotion to duty contributed 
in some measure to his death at a com- 
paratively early age.” 


UMW, District 50, and 
Seamen’s Union Merge 


Merger of the National Seamen’s Associa- 
tion of Canada with the United Mine 
Workers of America, District 50, has been 
announced by H. N. McMaster, President 
of the NSAC. 

The seamen’s organization, an affiliate 
of the National Maritime Federation, has 
3,500 members serving in various capacities 
on lake vessels of seven different. lines. 

The merger with the UMW, affiliated 
with the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
followed a refusal by the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers to accept NSA mem- 
bers into its ranks. (See L.G., Oct., 1951, 
p. 1339.) 

Mr. McMaster’s statement said John L. 
Lewis, UMW President, had issued a 
charter in District 50 authorizing the forma- 
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tion of Local 18618. The charter, he said, 
is issued in the name of H. N. McMaster 
and George Kelland, secretary of the NSAC 
“and their successors.” 

Negotiations for the merger, he said, have 
been carried on for several months through 
Silby Barrett, Canadian Director of Dis- 
trict 50 and a Vice-President of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour. 


CCL Names Successor 
To Pat Conroy 


Donald MacDonald, 42, Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, has been appointed Secretary- 
Treasurer and National Director of Organ- 
ization of the Canadian Congress of Labour. 
Mr. MacDonald’s appointment was made 
unanimously by the CCL Executive Council 
following acceptance of the resignation of 
Pat Conroy. 

Mr. MacDonald, a member of the 
United Mine Workers since 1927, has been 
regional director for the CCL in the Mari- 
times. A former member of the Nova 
Scotia Legislature, he was leader of the 
CCF group in that house from 1941 to 1945. 
Active in the co-operative movement in the 
Maritimes, he has held a number of offices 
in co-operative societies, co-operative hous- 
ing, credit unions, and the People’s School. 
He has also acted as a member of the 
National Council of the CCF and was 
provincial vice-president of the CCF in 
Nova Scotia. 

Mr. MacDonald was also appointed CCL 
representative on the federal Government’s 
Labour Management Co-operation Service 
Advisory Committee and on the federal 
Manpower Advisory Council. 


Foronto Chosen for 1952 
Convention by AFL Union 


Delegates to the 3lst annual convention 
of the International Moulders and Foundry 
Workers’ Union of North America (AFL), 
meeting in Minneapolis, Minn., chose 
Toronto as the site for the 1952 convention. 

Four delegations attempted to capture 
the next convention for their home towns: 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Seattle, Wash.; Boston, 
Mass.; and Toronto. 

The Canadian city was approved as the 
site by a majority of seven votes. The 
actual votes cast for each city were: 
Toronto, 240; Seattle, 233; Cincinnati, 53; 
and Boston, 52. 


Severe Labour Shortage 
Not Likely in Canada 


No serious overall shortage in manpower 
has yet developed, or would likely develop 
in the next six months, although skilled 
labour demands were not being entirely met 
in some localities and in some industries. 
This was the picture indicated by reports 
heard by the National Advisory Council on 
Manpower at its third meeting in Ottawa 
in November. 


Indications that the Council would be 
less concerned with problems arising out of 
overall shortages than with problems 
resulting from partial re-distribution of 
existing manpower reserves and the devel- 
opment of the skilled labour force were 
given by Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister 
of Labour. 


Vocational Training 


Mr. Gregg told the Council that its 
recommendations had guided the Govern- 
ment on the several questions which it had 
already examined, in particular the expan- 
sion of Vocational Training to bring about 
a larger pool of skilled labour. He pointed 
out that the present situation as it applied 
to the dovetailing of civilian and defence 
demands might last for many years. If 
this were the case, it would be well to 
consider further development of appren- 
ticeship training which was one of the best 
ways of increasing the skilled labour force 
and our production potential. 

Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, and Chairman of the meeting, 
expressed the opinion that, unless some new 
factors entered the picture, Canada should 
be free from any concern as far as labour 
shortage was concerned during the next six 
months. On the contrary, “spotty unem- 
ployment” might be recorded to a greater 
degree this winter than last. 


Laval Magazine Articles 
Concern Labour Topics 


The feature article of the September- 
November issue of Industrial Relations 
Review, a Laval University publication, 
concerns the thinking of the Catholic 
Church on _ workers’ participation in 
economic management of enterprises. 

The Review is issued quarterly by the 
university’s Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment. 
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Tne purpose of the article, written by 
Gérard Dion, professor of Social Science 
at Laval, is “to throw some light on the 
moral aspect of this controversial ques- 
tion.” The first section is devoted to the 
development of the social doctrine of the 
Church on the question, and the second 
to the analysis and interpretation of the 
texts of Pope Pius XII. 


LMPCs Described 


Teamwork in Industry, another article in 
the Review, describes the nature and object 
of Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittees and makes some comments on 
them. 


When LMPCs were first widely adopted 
in World War II, the article states, they 
were primarily intended “to serve as a 
production tool, a means by which to 
increase output by bringing the knowledge, 
experience and ideas of everyone partici- 
pating in the enterprise to bear on the 
problems which hinder or hamper produc- 
tion: inefficient work methods, waste of 
material and time, accidents, absenteeism, 
poor lighting and ventilation, dup'cation 
of effort, damaged tools, to name only a 
few.” 


Since the war, however, the emphasis 
has shifted as it has been realized more 
and more that joint consultation is “an 
ideal way for spreading information about 
the company and the industry to the 
lowest levels of an organization and to 
the farthest corners of a factory.” 





110,000 Handicapped Work 
in U.S. Civil Service 


The Civil Service Commission of the 
United States recently placed 21 totally 
blind or totally deaf persons in federal jobs 
in the Washington, D.C., area, according 
to a report carried by the Employment 
Service Review, published monthly by the 
United States Department of Labour. It 
is estimated that approximately 110,000 
seriously-handicapped persons are employed 
by the Government. 

In. the first quarter of 1951, 5,500 
physically-handicapped persons were em- 
ployed by the federal service; during 
April another 1,663 were recruited. 

The expanding defence program has 
increased the need for personnel in the 
federal Government and during 1950 more 
than 10,000 physically-handicapped persons 
were hired. 
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Proposal to Increase 
Apprentices Endorsed 


Shortage of skilled manpower reserves, 
national registration and manpower for 
agriculture stood out as the three most 
important subjects discussed by the 
National Advisory Council on Manpower 
at a one-day meeting in Ottawa in 
November. It was unanimously agreed 
that the one serious weakness in the present 
Canadian manpower picture was the short- 
age of skilled workers, and the Council 
endorsed a proposal that immediate steps 
be taken to increase to 50,000 the number 


of apprentices in training from the present’ 


figure of 30,000. 


It was also decided that the develop- 
ment of plans for National Registration 
should continue so that if and when the 
Government decided registration was neces- 
sary, it could be carried out without delay. 
At the second meeting of the Council in 
May, it was recommended to the Min- 
ister of Labour that National Registration 
was not necessary at that time but that as 
much preparatory work as possible should 
be carried forward in order that a general 
registration could be held on short notice 
if an emergency made it necessary. 


The Council learned that agriculture was 
being seriously endangered by loss of man- 
power through sons of farmers leaving home 
to take jobs in other industries. The 
chairman Arthur MacNamara, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, informed the council 
that the Minister of Agriculture, Rt. Hon. 
J. G. Gardiner, was emphatically of the 
opinion that agriculture was being weak- 
ened through Canadian farm boys not 
being sufficiently encouraged to remain on 
the farms. 


The Council at an earlier meeting had 
recommended that Vocational Training be 
expanded where necessary to increase the 
skilled labour reserves. Mr. MacNamara 
reported a special plan had been devel- 
oped to provide for the training of workers 
in defence production. The plan departed 
from the regular Federal-Provincial train- 
ing arrangements which required the parties 
to pay an equal share of the costs. In 
this plan, the federal Government will pay 
75 per cent of the cost of the projects. So 
far, courses had been instituted in five prov- 
inces. It was anticipated that this arrange- 
ment would prove of real value in assisting 
in solving the Windsor unemployment situ- 
ation. About 200 in Windsor were enrolled 
so far for courses. 


It was reported that at the present time 
an estimated 194,000 students were taking 
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vocational training courses in regular 
schools in Canada, as compared with about 
179,000 last year. 

It was reported that, following the 
recommendations of the previous manpower 
meetings for “a counselled and voluntary 
system for employment in priority occupa- 
tions and defence production,” the National 
Employment Service local offices received 
detailed instructions for giving effect to the 
plan. Previous to yesterday’s meeting, a 
survey was made which indicated that the 
plan had not yet been properly tested 
because up to the present there had been 
no real competition from defence indus- 
tries for the labour employed in the civilian 
economy. No real difficulties had been met 
in supplying the demands of defence indus- 
tries, except for certain skills which were 
in short supply. 


The question of matching workers avail- 
able for employment in one locality with 
jobs available in another locality brought 
under examination the general problem of 
immobility of labour. It was pointed out 
that the National Employment Service was 
able to put the employer and employee in 
touch with each other regardless of the 
distance separating them, but it was often 
difficult to persuade a worker to move away 
from the place where he had established a 
home. However, to overcome the financial 
blocks to such moves, several arrange- 
ments had been worked out. In some cases 
the employer advances the fare on a refund- 
able basis, while in quite a few cases the 
National Employment Service advances 
the fare or helps the employee in other 
ways to reach his employment. In the 
case of the Windsor situation, arrangements 
were made whereby the federal Government 
shared on a 50-50 basis with the Ontario 
Government the transportation costs of a 
worker moving to a job somewhere within 
the province, and the federal Government 
paid the total transportation bill for a move 
outside the province. 


The Council heard a report on the 
administration of the Great Lakes Sea- 
men’s Security Regulations, introduced last 
March. Designed to ensure that only 
trustworthy men are employed on Cana- 
dian ships operating on the Great Lakes 
and upper St. Lawrence, the Regulations 
provided for the issuing of cards to seamen, 
after they had been screened by the 
RCMP. 


To date, 15,632 applications for cards had 
been received, 14,210 had been processed by 
the RCMP and 6,635 regular cards had been 
delivered to seamen. Only seven applica- 
tions had been refused. 


National Union of Public 
Employees is Proposed 


Organization of a proposed National 
Union or Council of Public Employees in 
Canada was discussed at the ninth annual 
convention of the Joint Council of Public 
Employees (B.C. Division) at New West- 
minster, B.C. The sponsors of the pro- 
posal hope to start the national organiza- 
tion next year with a potential membership 
of 50,000. 

The joint council hopes to call the 
first national meeting in Winnipeg next 
September. 

It is expected that the delegates will 
present their plans to the Trades and 
Labour Congress at its convention next 
year in Winnipeg. If approved, it would 
mean the unification of at least 50,000 
municipal unionists who are at present 
members of over 100 individual TLC 
locals. 

Unification of municipal union members 
into one body would make it the largest 
group within the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress and would thus enable it to exert a 
wide influence both within that body and 
over municipal councils throughout the 
country. 


Demand for Engineers 
Continues Active 


Present indications are that the demand 
in Canada for both experienced engineers 
and new graduates will be as active as in 
recent years. 

The Technical Personnel Division of the 
federal Department of Labour, in its 
latest quarterly bulletin, reports that the 
number of new entrants to the engineering 
‘profession is expected to fall considerably 
short of the opportunities that will be 
offered over at least the next four years. 
Some relief may be afforded through immi- 
gration or by rearrangement of duties 
within engineering organizations; but the 
real key to the problem, the report states, 
is to be found in the number of suitable 
candidates who enroll as freshmen in the 
various engineering schools. 

Enrolment figures have risen since the 
end of the last war. Of some 30,000 
engineers in Canada, roughly one-half have 
graduated during the past ten years and 
40 per cent within the past five years. 
Returns for the current college session 
indicates an increase in enrolment of 
possibly 10 per cent over last year. 
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“Starting off with some 2,000 freshmen,” 
the report states, “deductions for failures 
and withdrawals before graduation will 
reduce the figure so that the class of 1955 
will fall some hundreds short of the 2,000 
new graduates per year which appears to 
be the desired minimum. There is, there- 
fore, considerable scope for an intensifica- 
tion of the efforts of all concerned in 
the encouragement of suitable potential 
students.” 

The division also reports that the same 
urgency apples with equal force to the 
recruitment of students in the natural 
sciences. 


Credit Union Membership 
More Than a Miilion 


The steady growth recorded by credit 
unions in Canada each year continued 
throughout 1950. At the end of the year, 
chartered unions (exclusive of Newfound- 
land, from which no report was available) 
numbered 2,883, with a reported member- 
ship of 1,031,603. This marks the first 
year since national records have been kept 
that credit union membership has exceeded 
one million. 


Credit Unions in Canada for 1950, a 
report compiled and published annually by 
the Economics Division of the Department 
of Agriculture, shows that Quebec, with a 
membership of 599,517, had the largest 
proportion of members; Ontario was next, 
with 144,871, followed by British Columbia, 
with 50,170. 


Net Gain: 106 


New charters granted totalled 153 and 
cancellations 47, leaving a net gain of 106. 
Although the increase in new credit unions 
in 1950 was low compared with increases 
reported in each of the post-war years, 
the increase in members was about the 
same. 


Credit union assets at the end of the 


year were reported as $311,186,955—an 
increase of $29 million over the 1949 
figure. The annual growth in assets since 


1946 has been smaller and is attributed in 
part to curtailed savings occasioned by 
higher living costs. 

Loans advanced to members during the 
year totalled $108,358,203. According to 
the report, the effect on lending operations 
of consumer credit controls, introduced by 
the federal Government late in 1950, was 
not discernible at the end of the year. 
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CCL Protests Barring of 
West Indian Immigrants 


The Canadian Congress of Labour will 
protest to the federal Government the 
discrimination against West Indians in 
immigration to Canada. A_ resolution 
adopted by the executive said it was now 
the practice of the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration to refuse permanent 
residence to persons born in the West 
Indies on the ground that climatic condi- 
tions in Canada were unsuitable to them. 

“This has been proven baseless by the 
experience of a large number of West 
Indians who are resident in Canada and 
who have served with the Canadian forces. 
The restriction was also a discrimination 
against British subjects who had received 
education in Canada,” declared the resolu- 
tion, which asked that all British subjects 
be admitted on a uniform basis. 

The CCL also condemned action of the 
Government in placing a $60 ceiling on 
social income tax for old age pensions. 
The executive said the Government’s 
action was “reactionary” and called for 
“the principle of taxation according to 
ability to pay.” 


Number of Pensioners 
Increases by 4,000 


The number of persons receiving old 
age pensions in Canada increased from 
305,176 at June 30, 1951, to 309,200 at the 
end of the quarter September 30, 1951. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$25,925,479.71 for the quarter ended 
September 30, 1951, as compared with 
$25,479,488.84 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $785,411,979.52. 

The average monthly pension in the 
provinces ranged between $34.78 and $38.17. 
In the Yukon Territory and the Northwest 
Territories the average was slightly higher. 

In only four provinces was the number 
of pensioners higher than three per cent 
of the total population. 

In addition to the above, pensions were 
being paid to 11,819 blind persons as at 
September 30, 1951 as compared with 
11,242 at June 30, 1951. 

The cost of pensions in respect of 
blindness to the federal Government was 
$1,003,229.04 for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1951, and $992,615.17 for the 
quarter ended June 30, 1951. Since the 
inception of the Act, federal payments 
have totalled $24,921,817.62. The average 
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monthly pension in the provinces was 
between $37.98 and $39.28. With only 
three blind pensions in the Yukon Terri- 
tory and the Northwest Territories, the 
average was $40. 


Hour’s Work Buys More 
In 1951 Than in 1929 


The amount of foodstuffs that can be 
purchased by the Canadian industrial 
worker, as measured by the purchasing 
power of one hour of his work, has in- 
creased remarkably since 1929. This was 
indicated in a study of the industrial 
worker in 1929 and in 1951, prepared by 
the department of farm management of the 
University of Saskatchewan. 

The university chose 1929 as a year for 
the comparison because, like 1951, it was a 
period of high prices and general prosperity. 
It was the peak year of the boom and the 
last pre-war non-depression year. 

Using federal government price and wage 
figures, the university indicated the amounts 
of various foodstuffs a worker could pur- 
chase with the earnings from one hour of 
his work in 1929 and again in 1951. The 
wage rates were those based upon an 
hourly basis and were Canadian averages 
for employees in manufacturing. The 
rates were obtained from statistics issued 
by the Bank of Canada and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The 1929 figure was 
41-5 cents per hour while the 1951 wage 
was $1.28. The prices, also averages, were 
obtained from the Lasour GaAzeErTe. 

The following amounts of foodstuffs 
could be purchased in 1951 and in 1929 
with wages for one hour’s labour (the 1929 
figures are in parenthesis): bacon 1-37 
pounds (0:99), beef 1-25 pounds (1°51), 
bread 9:63 pounds (5-39), butter 1-45 
pounds (0°85), cheese 1:73 pounds (1-23), 
eggs 1-75 dozen (1:03), flour 15-03 pounds 
(8:47), milk 5-84 quarts (3°32), pork 1-68 
pounds (1:43), and potatoes 37-94 pounds 
(24:13). 

In every case except that of beef the 
industrial worker is now able to buy more 
with an hour’s wage than he could in 1929. 
The study points out that it was not always 
possible to get the prices of identical cuts 
or grades of food because of changes in 
methods of statistical listing between 1929 
and 1951. It was found that generally they 
were the same but that where there was a 
difference, the cut or grade used in the 1951 
study was better. 

The prices and wages used were those 
existing in the month of April in 1929 and 
in 1951. 


Will Not Charge Pension 
to Pensioner’s Estate 


“The fear among elderly people that the 


new federal old age pensions will be 
recovered from pensioners’ estates is 
groundless,’ the federal minister, Hon. 


Paul Martin, has announced. 


“The federal Government has equally no 
intention,’ he said, “of using liens against 
property to recover pension costs.” 

Mr. Martin’s statement followed pub- 
lished reports that such action is being 
planned under the new Old Age Security 
Act. 


“The confusion has no doubt arisen,” 
Mr. Martin explained, “because the exist- 
ing Old Age Pensions Act provides for the 
recovery of pension payments under certain 
circumstances. Under the new Old Age 
Assistance Act, passed at the last session of 
Parliament to provide assistance for persons 
65 to 69 years of age, the provision regard- 
ing recovery of pension payments from the 
estates of deceased recipients was abolished. 
A similar procedure was followed regarding 
allowances under the Blind Persons Act. 


“On the subject of liens,’ Mr. Martin 
explained, “the federal legislation has 
never at any time required the provinces 
to file lens against the property of persons 
on old age pension. Some provinces never 
used liens to recover pensions; other prov- 
inces, acting under the authority of their 
own provincial law, filed liens against real 
property owned by pensioners in order to 
secure their later claim to recovery from 
the estate of the pensioner when the 
pensioner died. 


“Tt will be for each province,” Mr. 
Martin concluded, “to decide whether or 
not it will discontinue the practice of filing 
liens when the new Old Age Assistance Act 
comes into effect on January 1 next. The 
federal legislation does not require it. 


Canada’s 1950 Gain from 
U.K. Migration only 6,500 


Canada’s net gain from United Kingdom 
migration in 1950 was 6,464 (3,361 males 
and 3,103 females). U.K. immigrants 
totalled 13,434 for the year, while the 
number of Canadians who left to take up 
permanent residence in the United Kingdom 
numbered 6,970. 

Over 75 per cent of the immigrants came 
from England and Wales, slightly over 19 
per cent from Scotland, and the remainder 


from Northern Ireland. Fifty-five per cent 
of the total were in age groups ranging 
from 20 to 44. 

Emigration from the United Kingdom to 
other Commonwealth countries amounted 
to 112,934. Australia’s net gain was 47,019 
and New Zealand’s 7,472. 


Outside of the Commonwealth, the 
United States was the most favoured 
country for United Kingdom citizens 
emigrating in 1950. Out of a total of 17,304 
emigrating to “foreign” countries, 11,400 
went to the US.A. The net gain to that 
country of U.K. citizens was 8,541, com- 
pared with Canada’s net gain of 6,464. 





Urge Greater Mobility 
OF European Labour 


An increase in labour mobility was urged 
by the International Chamber of Com- 
merce at its 13th Congress in Lisbon, 
Portugal, this summer. 

As part of a program to “maximize 
production in Western Europe and thereby 
reduce the adverse effects of rearmament 
upon living standards,” the ICC asked that 
the manpower of Western Europe be 
allowed to achieve “its fullest effectiveness”. 
It was pointed out that unemployment 
exists in some areas while in others labour 
shortages have appeared. Labour, manage-— 
ment and government co-operation was 
advocated as a means to permit “greater: 
freedom of movement of labour in Western 
Europe both within each country and 
between countries.” 

The ICC felt that labour immobility was 
due in some cases to governmental regu- 
lation and in others to material conditions, 
such as a housing shortage. The conven- 
tion recommended reduction of govern- 
mental restrictions on labour mobility 
through international agreements. In 
order to further encourage mobility, ade- 
quate housing for workers was advocated 
as well as increased facilities for the 
re-training of workers. 

The ICC noted that post-war economic 
reconstruction had made large gains and 
stated that in view of the present rearma- 
ment program “. . . as little damage as 
possible should be done to the economic 
gains of the past five years so that, when 
the political scene brightens again, the 
world economy can be quickly re-built.” 

Canada was represented at the Congress 
by a delegation of ten business men. 
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Despite Controls, Wages 
in U.S. Rise 4 Per Cent 


Gross hourly wages of factory production 
workers in the United States rose nearly 
four per cent between the wage stabiliza- 
tion order in January and September. 


According to the U.S. Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, the average wage in January was 
$1.55 an hour; by September it had risen 
six cents to $1.61. The rise reflects not 
only the cost of lving and other wage 
rate adjustments but also the fact that a 
large work force is employed in higher-wage 
defence production jobs. 

Although at a slower pace than in 
previous months, the national income con- 
tinued to rise, the U.S. Commerce Depart- 
ment reported. In the second quarter of 
1951, seasonally-adjusted national income 
was at the rate of over $274 billion, as 
against a rate of over $269 billion for the 
first quarter of 1951 and about $260 billion 
for the last quarter of 1950. 


Amendment to U.8. Act 
Alters Control Powers 


The United States Government’s power 
to control prices and consumer credit was 
substantially limited in the Defence Pro- 
duction Act amendments of 1951, states 
Monthly Labour Review for September. 
The Act came into effect on August 1 and 
will be in force until June 30, 1952. 

Most of the defence mobilization and 
anti-inflation controls which had been pre- 
viously authorized were: extended. While 
curtailing some of these controls, the Act 
strengthened others, particularly those 
which aid small business. No new powers 
were added, states the Review, and with 
few exceptions, no significant changes were 
made affecting wage stabilization. 

The “Capehart” amendment, which limits 
price rollbacks and liberalizes the manner 
of calculating ceiling prices, is “probably 
the outstanding change in the law,” con- 
tinues the article. In establishing ceiling 
prices, the Office of Price Stabilization had 
formerly considered increases beyond the 
pre-KKorean base period for only direct 
material and labour costs, but not for 
indirect costs. The amendment broadens 
the interpretation of cost to include 
“material, indirect and _ direct labour, 
factory, selling, advertising, office, and all 
other production, distribution, transporta- 
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tion, and administration costs, except such 
as the President may determine to be 
unreasonable and excessive.” 

Under the new regulations, ceilings on 
agricultural products, including livestock, 
cannot be below 90 per cent of the price 
received by producers on May 19, 1951. 

A number of down-payment requirements 
were eased and time in which to pay was 
lengthened, thereby relaxing controls over 
consumer credit. 

Rent control was continued, with 
authority extended to include more areas. 
However, in those areas which were under 
federal control as of the date of the Act, 
an increase of 20 per cent over June 30, 
1947 levels is allowed (plus any increases 
which may be allowed on the basis of 
additional services or improvements). 


Franee Ratifies Three 
ILO Conwentions 


The International Labour Office has 
announced that France had ratified three 
International Labour Conventions adopted 
by the ILO’s general conference in 1949. 


The Conventions are those which (1) pro- 
vide for paid vacations for seafarers; 
(2) establish minimum standards of accom- 
modation for ship’s crews; and (3) provide 
guarantees of the right to organize and to 
bargain collectively. 

The ratifications raised to 61 the total 
number of France’s ratifications of the 100 
Conventions adopted by the ILO to date. 
The total number of ratifications of the 
Conventions by all countries is now 1,232. 


Trade Union Merger 
in Dutch Guiana 


Complete unity: of the trade union 
movement in Dutch Guiana (Surinam) was 
achieved with the establishment, on Sep- 
tember 18, of a Labour Council grouping 
all existing organizations. These were the 
Surinam Workers’ Organization (SWO), the 
Progressive Workers’ Organization (PWO), 
the Surinam Mineworkers’ Union (SMU) 
and the Surinam Workers’ Federation 
(SWE). 

Strained relations had existed for a long 
time between the PWO and the SWF, 
which are Christian, and the other two 
organizations, which are affiliated to the 
ICFTU. These have now been resolved, 
largely through the efforts of the ICFTU. 


2 Million U.S. Workers 
Under Escalator Clauses 


The Bureau of Labour Statistics reports 
a total of over 3,000,000 workers under 
escalator cost-of-living clauses by Sep- 
tember, of this year, as against about 
800,000 one year ago. Most of the clauses 
negotiated during the past year call for 
quarterly adjustments based on changes in 
the consumers’ price index. 


In the main, the workers covered by 
these escalator clauses are in the railroad 
brotherhoods, the CIO automobile workers 
union, the two electrical workers’ organiza- 
tions and the AFL machinists. 


100 Formulas 


The bureau reports over 100 formulas for 
applying cost-of-living adjustments under 
existing contracts. About 45 per cent of 
the workers, mostly in the railroad in- 
dustry, are under provisions calling for 
adjustments of one cent per hour for each 
one-point change in the index, and 40 per 
cent are under provisions for a one-cent 
adjustment for each 1:14-point change in 
the index, the formula of General Motors 
and the CIO automobile workers. 

The largest extension of the escalator- 
type contract last year was to railroad 
workers—AFL switchmen, AFL yard- 
masters, the 15 non-operating unions and 
the railroad trainmen. 





New GE Agreement May 
Set Pension Precedent 


A provision in the new agreement 
between General Electric and the CIO may 
have repercussions over a wide area, stated 
Business Week on October 13. It could 
mean, the magazine states, that General 
Electric will “become the precedent in the 
pension field that Chrysler did in the wage 
Held cues 


The settlement, which brought an end 
to strike threats, was concluded by the 
electric company and the International 
Union of Electrical Workers (CIO). When 
General Electric and the IUE negotiated 
a contract last year, they also negotiated 
a supplemental agreement on pensions to 
be in effect five years. At that time, 
General Electric departed from the regular 
practice followed by the leading steel and 
auto companies by granting the union the 
right to reopen the pension agreement once 
during the five-year term. 


In the recent negotiations, the union did 
exercise this right, but later the pension 
demands were dropped in favour of wage 
increases. What is significant, states the 
article, is that General Electric accorded 
the union the right to reopen pension 
demands a second time. 


“New Troubles” 


While the agreement averted a possible 
strike, states Business Week, it may bring 
about “new troubles” from another source. 
General Electric’s second big union is the 
United Electrical Workers, no longer affil- 
iated with the CIO. Strong rivalry between 
the Electrical Workers and the CIO union 
has prompted the former to announce that 
it intends to bargain for even better terms. 

Briefly, the agreement provided: (1) a 
25 per cent wage increase, with a minimum 
32 cents-an-hour raise effective September 
15; (2) a further cost-of-living adjustment 
in pay next March 15, giving a one-cent 
increase in hourly wages for each one- 
point rise in the cost-of-living index from 
September 15 to March 15, 1952: (3) a 
reopening on pension plan changes on 
September 15, 1952; (4) three weeks paid 
vacation after 15 years instead of the 
present 20. 

Union’s Aims 


United Electrical Workers announced that 
it would endeavour to obtain: (1) a $165- 
a-month minimum pension with retirement 
permissible at 65; (2) an insurance plan 
paying $40 a week to sick and disabled 
workers, and full surgical, hospital, and 
maternity benefits; (3) “substantial in- 
creases” in rates for day workers to 
eliminate “present inequities” between their 
earnings and what other production workers 
get. 


Ereneh Labour Leader 
Given Peace Award 


Leon Jouhaux, 72, French labour leader, 
was awarded the 1951 Nobel Peace Prize 
in November by the Nobel committee of 
the Norwegian Parliament. This year’s 
prize is worth $32,357.61. 

Jouhaux, in his youth a _ pronounced 
leftist, opened a drive in 1947 to throw 
Communists out of the power they held 
in the French labour movement. 

“The grand old man” of the French 
unions broke away from his 6,000,000- 
member French General Confederation of 
Labour, of which he had long been 
secretary-general, and became the leader of 
the new non-Communist “Force Ouvriére”’. 
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Productivity Up in N.S. 
And Prairie Coal Fields 


Production per man-day increased in the 
Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
domestic coal fields during 1950 and 
declined in the New Brunswick, British 
Columbia, Alberta bituminous and Alberta 
sub-bituminous areas, according to a report 
issued by the Dominion Coal Board. 

Canadian coal mines realized a profit of 
30 cents per net ton in 1950, which is eight 
cents less than the 1949 figure, and repre- 
cents a return of five cents on the sales 
dollar. In British Columbia and Nova 
Scotia, profits per ton were in excess of 
the 1949 total, while the other coal mining 
areas reported declines ranging from two 
to 54 cents per ton. 

The costs to coal operators increased 
on some items, remained stationary or 
‘declined on others. Labour costs tended 
to remain stable while charges for stores 
and materials declined. Increases were 
registered for insurance, taxes, administra- 
tion, depletion, distribution and miscel- 
laneous items. 

The Coal Board report points out the 
percentage of strip-mined coal to total pro- 
duction in the different mining regions. In 
Nova Scotia no coal is strip-minded, while 
in Saskatchewan 98:8 per cent of the total 
is produced by this process. These figures 
noted as operating costs are generally 
lower in the areas where coal is strip- 
mined. 


Layoffs of U.S. Workers 
Sull Above Average 


Layoffs of factory workers in September 
—at a rate of 13 per 1,000 employees— 
continued above the post-war average for 
the season for the third consecutive month, 
according to preliminary estimates of the 
US. Department of Labour’s Bureau of 
Labour Statistics. Although layoffs in Sep- 
tember remained relatively low in defence- 
connected industries, many consumer goods 
industries reported the highest layoff rates 
for the month since the end of World 
War II. However, the continued low level 
of unemployment in the nation as a whole 
indicated that many laid-off workers were 
being recalled to their jobs or were finding 
other employment without extended loss of 
working time. 

The layoff rate in manufacturing plants 
‘this September, about the same as in the 
two preceding months, was nearly double 
the rate of a year earlier. Although over- 
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the-year increases in layoffs were reported 
in nearly every industry group, layoff rates 
were generally highest in consumer goods 
industries affected by reduced sales and 
increased inventories. In the furniture, 
textile, apparel, and leather industry 
groups, September layoff rates were at a 
post-war peak for the month. 





EICFTU Urges Freedom 
For Asian Trade Unions 


The International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions has once again committed 
its support to trade union and human 
rights, social security, freedom of associa- 
tion, and collective bargaining in Asia. 

At its Asian Regional Conference, the 
ICFTU adopted a resolution stating that 
“in some countries of Asia, Governments 
either directly or indirectly, have sponsored 
the formation and financing of trade unions 
which are in fact Government “labour 
fronts.’ The Conference also called upon 
the ICFTU “for aid in the preparation of 
booklets and pamphlets which would give 
the workers of Asia, in their own languages, 
comprehensive information regarding the 
accepted principles and practices of free. 
trade unionism, collective bargaining, etc.” 


Plantation Labour 


With regard to plantation labour, the 
Secretariat submitted a report describing 
their working and living conditions. Sub- 
sequently, the Conference adopted a resolu- 
tion stressing that plantation workers live 
under “a status of semi-slavery” and 


deploring that “most of the Governments 


of the countries covered by the report have 
failed to ratify most of the Conventions 
adopted since 1919 by the International 
Labour Organization in the interest and 
for the protection of one of the most 
exploited sections of workers in the coun- 
tries of Asia and the Far East.” It urged 
the Executive Board of the ICFTU to 
pursue this matter with the Governments 
concerned. 

ICFTU delegates also adopted a resolu- 
tion emphasizing the importance of outside 
technical and financial aid for the develop- 
ment and improvement of Asian industry 
and agriculture. 

The Conference, states September’s issue 
of Industry and Labour was held at 
Karachi from 28 to 31 May of this year. 
Countries represented were Ceylon, China 
(Formosa), India, Japan, Korea, Malaya. 
Pakistan and Thailand. 


U.S. House Committee 
Reports on Price Index 


A subcommittee of the United States 
House Committee on Labour, after a six- 
months’ study of the consumers’ price 
index, expressed unanimous confidence in 
the integrity and competence of the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics, which computes the 
index, and stressed the need for a free hand 
by the bureau’s technicians. 

The report notes that the index “enjoys 
widespread confidence,” is the government’s 
“most important single — statistic,’ an 
“important factor in avoiding strikes and 
industrial strife,’ and should not be “sub- 
ject to yearly fluctuations in budget and 
at the same time be required to do the 
same amount of work.” 

The subcommittee proposed the follow- 
ing: (1) the BLS should reject union 
demands to include income taxes in com- 
pilation of the index; (2) instead of major 
overhauling at ten- or fifteen-year intervals, 
there should be provision for continuing 
checks of prices and buying habits; (3) the 
Bureau of the Budget should analyse the 
need for special indexes to cover such 
groups as the aged, low-income families on 
relief and professional persons; (4) the 
inclusion of small and expanding cities 
needs more study; and (5) the old index, 
scheduled to be published for the last time 
in December, should be continued for a 
while longer and meantime every effort 
should be made by parties to collective 
bargaining to adjust themselves to the new 
index. The subcommittee turned down the 
CIO proposal that a tripartite committee 
advise the BLS in this area. 


Article Deals with ILO 
and Industrial Relations 


“When the nations signed the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1919, they launched a new 
international experiment in industrial rela- 
tions, one without precedent to that time,” 
V. C. Phelan, Director, Canada Branch of 
the International Labour Organization, 
states in an article “Industrial Relations 
and the International Labour Organiza- 
tion” appearing in the autumn edition of 
Public Affairs, a quarterly publication of 
the Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie 
University. 

“Into the ‘Treaty was written the 
Constitution of the International Labour 
Organization, designed to institute regular 
conferences among governments to con- 


sider, to plan and to decide upon parallel 
action in all countries, aimed at the better- 
ment of working and living conditions for 
the workers of the world.” 

In his article, Mr. Phelan gives a brief 
outline of ILO action in the field of 
industrial relations from the beginning until 
World War II, and in the post-war years 
following the restatement of objectives in 
The Declaration of Philadelphia in 1944. 

Freedom of association, Mr. Phelan 
emphasizes, is the premise on which ILO 
conferences base all approaches to the 
subject of industrial relations. He dis- 
cusses the implications and the difficulties 
confronting an international approach. 





Strong Inflation Curbs 
Needed, Says U.S. Official 


Eric Johnston, director of the Economic 
Stabilization Agency, predicted in a speech 
to a New York audience that “barring an 
all-out war” the United States would have 
the productive capacity to supply both 
civilian and military needs within two years 
if there was no weakening of economic 
controls. 

At the same time, he warned that while 
“the crest of inflation is some distance away, 
of that there is no question,” there have 
been mounting pressures to eliminate con- 
trols. Mr. Johnston, who recently returned 
from an economic survey of Europe, stressed 
that strong curbs on inflation here were 
major aids to our allies. 

“Further inflation in Europe,” he said, 
“can have only one effect—to strengthen 
the menace of communism and to weaken 
the cause of freedom.” 


U.K. Throne Speech Urges 
Co-operation In Industry 


Increased consultation and co-operation 
between industry, labour and government 
was urged in the Speech from the Throne 
at the opening November 6 of the United 
Kingdom Parliament. 

The Government promised to consider 
“all methods of creating that spirit of 
partnership between management and 
workers on which industrial harmony and 
a higher level of productivity must depend.” 

The Throne Speech also called attention 
to the “serious” shortage of skilled produc- 
tion workers in a number of essential indus- 
tries. .The Government stated that by 


consultations with employer and employee 
representatives it would try to make more 
workers available for key industries and in 
general to make the best use of the existing 
labour force. 


British Labour Ministry 
Issues Report fer 1950 


Activities of the British Ministry of 
Labour and National Service in 1950 are 
summarized in the Ministry’s annual report 
for the year, published by H.M. Stationery 
Office in September. The main sections of 
the report deal with manpower and man- 
power policy, employment, training and 
welfare services, labour relations, interna- 
tional relations on labour matters, and the 
organization of the Ministry. 

The total working population again 
showed am increase, and the Miuinistry 
reports that a satisfactory level of man- 
power was maintained in most of the more 
important industries with the exception of 
coal-mining. In the second half of the year, 
the report states, the defence program 
began to make higher demands, but the 
increase in the total working population 
made it possible for the forces to be 
strengthened while the civilian labour force 
continued to expand. Unemployment 
remained at a low level. 

Disputes requiring settlement through 
the Ministry’s conciliation and arbitration 
machinery, although considerable in num- 
ber, were fewer than in 1949. The number 
of working days lost through stoppages of 
work caused by industrial disputes was the 
lowest recorded since 1941. 

The revocation in March of the Control 
of Engagements Order removed the last 
of the wartime labour controls. The repeal 
of this order freed employers and workers 
from the necessity of consulting an employ- 
ment exchange before offering or accepting 
employment. 


Deseribe Work of U.K. 
Joint Advisory Council 


Proposals to reduce the number of 
employees rendered idle by material short- 
ages and other factors in industry, to 
increase the employment of women and 
older persons and to diminish the amount 
of electricity being used by both industry 
and the public in order to avoid power 
shortages were discussed by the National 
Joint Advisory Council in Great Britain 
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during the past 12 months, according to 
the August issue of the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette. The Council is composed 
of government, employer and employee 
members and serves as consultative body 
for the Trades Union Congress, the British 
Employers’ Federation and the government. 

At its quarterly meeting in October, 1950, 
the Council considered the increased 
demand for labour caused by the rearma- 
ment program. In January, 1951, the 
Council recommended that the following 
measures be adopted to meet this demand: 
(1) Council members should let the 
Employment Exchanges know of any labour 
surpluses that have developed or that are 
likely to develop; (2) training programs 
should be commenced in different indus- 
tries to increase the number of skilled 
workers (it was also recommended that 
this training could be complemented by 
courses at Government Training Centres) ; 
(3) the present arrangements by which the 
hours in industry are adjusted to permit 
the employment of women on a part-time 
basis should be extended; (4) the employ- 
ment of women in semi-skilled positions 
should be increased; (5) each industry 
should be asked whether or not overtime 
on a systematic basis could increase pro- 
duction; and (6) it was recommended that 
the Council use its influence to prevent 
unfair competition in the recruitment of 
labour. 

The Council at its session in July, 1951, 
again referred to labour surpluses in certain 
industries, this time noting the effect that 
material shortages have upon employment 
conditions. 


The October, 1950, meeting had consid- 
ered the effect upon industry of the call-up 
of reserve units. In the January and April 
meetings, the principles governing the 
selection or non-selection of certain classes 
were studied. In addition to discussing the 
position of skilled workmen and the possi- 
bility of mobilization, Council members 
discussed proposals for safeguarding certain 
reservists and National Service men- who 
have now been covered by the Reinstate- 
ment in Civil Employment Act, 1950, and 
the Reserve and Auxiliary Forces (Train- 
ing) Act, 1951. Such problems as the 
facilities provided by employers for the 
attendance of volunteers at annual Terri- 
torial camps and arrangements for the 
recall of certain classes for training during 
the summer of 1951 were looked into. 


The Advisory Council’s sub-committee on 
electricity reported in December, 1950, 
that a publicity campaign should be com- 
menced to impress the general public and 
industry and commerce of the need to start 


load-spreading measures with the object of 
securing a reduction in electricity usage of 
as much as 20 per cent. 





More Strikes in U.S., 
Fewer Man-Hours Lost 


While more strikes occurred in the 
United States in the first six months of 
1951 than in any corresponding period since 
1947, the man-days lost declined 58 per 
cent from the same period in 1950. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics reported 
that the number of strikes on record for 
the January to June period was 2,199, an 
increase of three per cent over the same 
months in 1950. 

On the other hand, time lost because of 
strikes was 10,200,000 man-days while in 
the same period in 1950, time lost amounted 
to 24,370,000 man-days. Stoppages in the 
textile industry, transportation, communica- 
tion and other public utilities accounted 
for the greatest number of man-days lost, 
while the building and construction indus- 
try sustained the greatest number of 
strikes. 

As in the previous few years, wages, hours 
and various fringe benefits were the prin- 
cipal strike issues. About 50 per cent of 
the stoppages and about 75 per cent. of 
the total idle time can be attributed to 
these causes. 

Although they caused only 10 per cent 
of the total strike idleness, union organiza- 
tion and inter-union and intra-union dis- 
putes contributed to 23 per cent of the 
strikes recorded. 





All Classes Not Helped 
Equally by Marshall Aid 


A survey by New York Times corre- 
spondents in countries that have received 
Marshall Plan aid indicates a wide variety 
of opinion concerning the success of dis- 
tributing such aid equitably among the 
various economic classes. 

There is general agreement that the main 
task of aiding war-devastated Europe has 
been ably carried out by the Economic 
Co-operation Administration but there is a 
great difference of opinion as to how well 
these benefits have been distributed among 
Europe’s classes. 

The survey reports that in France, 
Marshall Aid has done little to benefit the 
condition of the workers. More employ- 
ment, better conditions and improved 
equipment have been provided, but the 


Government is charged with selling goods 
sent as aid at prices that are too high. 

In Italy, the report states, both worker 
and industrialist have benefited, though 
perhaps not in the same proportion. The 
industrial worker’s purchasing power in 
1947 was only 89 per cent of what it had 
been in 1938. Under Marshall Aid, this 
increased to 108-4 per cent in 1948 and 
by July of 1951 stood at 123-1 per cent. 

The survey showed that, despite the real 
progress made in Italy under ECA, the 
average industrial wage is still very low 
and is only about half of what would be 
required to ensure a decent standard of 
hving. 

The Times reports that in West Germany 
productivity has exceeded that of 1936 
(the year as a base for calculations) but 
that workers complain that the bulk of 
the benefits has gone to industrialists, par- 
ticularly the manufacturers of consumer 
goods. 

In Austria, Marshall Aid is said to have 
contributed to increased production and 
employment and to have helped in balanc- 
ing the budget but that its benefits have 
been less apparent to Austrian workers 
than to any other class. 

The Norwegian survey indicates that 
Marshall Aid has provided full employ- 
ment but has not resulted in higher wages 
or more goods at lower prices. 

Britain is said to have used Marshall 
Aid generally to ensure the flow of raw 
materials and machines that would not 
have been available otherwise. 

The survey reports that the Netherlands 
and Norway were able to maintain full 
employment while Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, though only indirect recipients of 
aid, were able to maintain their export 
trade. Referring specifically to the Nether- 
lands, the survey report states that 
Marshall Aid maintained full employment 
and considerably increased purchasing power 
and real wealth. It stated that there was 
no tendency among Dutch trade unions to 
feel that they had not shared in the 
benefits. 

On an overall basis the Times notes that 
Marshall Plan aid was designed not to 
raise everyone’s standard of living but to 
prevent the complete collapse of Europe’s 
economy. In the partial accomplishment 
of this, the Times feels, the workers have 
benefited by not being the victims of an 
industrial collapse. 
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The Zumes’ report concludes by noting 
that, without aid, France could not have 
raised production above pre-war levels in 
nearly every field and would not have 
begun the steady increase in her exports. 
It points out that the unemployment 
problem in West Germany and Italy has 
not yet been solved. 


Predicts 8 Million in U.S. 
In Defence Jobs By 1952 


United States Secretary of Labour Tobin 
has predicted that eight and a half milhon 
people will be employed in defence activi- 
ties in 1952, as compared with 2,700,000 in 
1950. 

According to Current News for October 
25, a recent manpower survey conducted 
by the Bureau of Employment Security 
estimated that two million more defence 
workers will be needed by the end of 1951, 
and that four and a half miullion more 
people will be in defence jobs by the end 
of 1952. Anticipating the full impact of 


the defence program, the BES report 
predicted that “a multitude of spot 
problems, involving individual areas, indus- 
tries and occupations are likely to arise 
before peak employment is achieved.” 





Department of Labour 
Reports for 1950-51 


The annual report of the federal 
Department of Labour for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1951, is now published 
and available for distribution. 

A summary of the principal develop- 
ments that have occurred during the year 
is given in the first section of the report, 
which also lists the various statutes admin- 
istered by the department. Detailed 
information on the activities of the several 
branches of the department is contained in 
the remaining sections. 

Copies of the report are obtainable from 
the Circulation Manager, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, at a cost of 25 cents per 
copy. 





Extraets from Hansard of Interest to Labour 


Voluntary Revocable Check-Off 


October 12 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre) moved for leave to introduce 
Bill No. 8, to amend the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act 
(voluntary revocable check-off). 

Some hon. Members: Explain. 

Mr. Knowles: The purpose of this bill 
is to add a new subsection 3 to Section 6 
of the national labour code. The effect of 
this new subsection is to provide for the 
voluntary revocable check-off of trade 
union dues. 

Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 


Fair Employment Practices 


October 12 


Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough (Hamilton 
West) moved for leave to introduce Bill 
No. 5, to promote fair employment prac- 
tices in Canada. 

Some hon. Members: Explain. 


Mrs. Fairclough: This is the same bill 
which was introduced and received first 
reading at the last session. Its intention 
is to provide legislation which will be of 
an anti-discriminatory nature. 
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Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time, 


Income Tax Deductions 


October 19 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): Mr. Speaker, on Monday last I 
directed a question to the Minister of 
Finance concerning a recent decision of 
the income tax appeal board to the effect 
that expenses of lawyers attending con- 
ventions of the Canadian Bar Association 
are deductible for income tax purposes. 
At that time I asked the minister if steps 
had been taken to extend the same 
privilege to members of trade unions and 
other comparable groups. 

Hon. Douglas Abbott (Minister of 
Finance): ... the hon. member’s question 

.is one of law. I have not examined 
the decision of the income tax appeal 
board; but I assume the board must have 


decided that the lawyer in question 
incurred these expenses aS necessary 
expenses in earning his income. If a 


member of a trade union is in the same 
position in deducting expenses, and if he 
can say that his attendance at a trade 
union convention was necessary, incidental 
to the earning of his income, then I 


assume tnat as a matter of law ‘the court 
would hold the same thing. However, it 
is purely a question of law. 


Mr. Knowles: May I ask this supple- 
mentary question: Does not the minister 
feel that the law should be changed so 
as to make sure that all these different 
groups are treated alike? 


Mr. Abbott: No, I think it is strictly a 
question for the courts. 


Question Regarding 40-Hour Week 


November 5 
Mr. Knowles: 

1. Has the government received repre- 
sentations at any time since January 1, 
1950, calling for the establishment of a 
40-hour week in industries which come 
under federal labour jurisdiction? 

2. If so, from whom have such repre- 
sentations been received? 

3. Has consideration been given to same 
and with what results? 


Mr. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): 


1. Yes. 

2. (a) Mr. George Burt, director, region 
7, United Automobile, Aircraft, Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America, 
Windsor; (b) The Canadian Congress of 
Labour (1951); (c) United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, 
Toronto; (d) Mr. N. Allison, executive 
secretary, Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and 
Plastic Workers of America, Kitchener; 
(e) The Canadian Congress of Labour 
(1950); (f) The Trades and Labour Con- 
gress (1950). 

3. On July 24, 1951, the Minister of 
Labour replied to the communication of 
Mr. George Burt . .. and on August 16 
the Rt. Hon. the Prime Minister wrote 
to Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, in connec- 
tion with the various representations made 
by the Congress in its brief, and in con- 
nection with the recommendation for “The 
establishment of a national minimum wage 
of 85 cents per hour and a maximum work 
week of 40 hours” advised that “the matter 
of minimum wages and the maximum work 
week is within the jurisdiction of the 
provinces.” 


Increase in Maximum Annuity 


November 8 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Muinister of 
Labour) moved that the house go into 
committee to consider the following reso- 
lution: — 


That it is expedient to introduce a 
measure to amend the Government Annuities 


Act to increase the maximum annuity which 
may be purchased under the act from twelve 
hundred dollars up to twenty-four hundred 
dollars and to provide greater flexibility in 
the provisions of the act relating to the 
issue, conversion and amendment to annuity 
contracts and payments thereunder. 


. The Government has decided to 
introduce an amendment to this Act at 
this special session .. . 

The purposes of the proposed amend- 
ments are to provide greater facilities for 
the benefit of purchasers and annuitants 
under the act, and to take care of some 
difficulties which have developed in the 
administration of the act. 

The following matters are covered in the 
amendments to the act contained in the 
bill. 

The amount of the maximum annuity 
which may be purchased is increased from 
$1,200 to $2,400 per annum. The amount 
of the minimum annuity which may be 
purchased is increased from $10 to $60 per 
annum. Provision is made for the issue 
of three additional types of annuity 
contract :— 

1. A contract for the payment of a 
straight term annuity—that is to say, an 
annuity for a specified period of years not 
exceeding twenty years. 

2. A contingent life annuity contract— 
that is to say, a contract under which an 
annuity is payable to one person for life, 
with continuation to a second person on 


the death of the first annuitant. 


3. A contract providing for the payment 
of a combination of a term annuity with 
certain other authorized types of annuity. 
This will permit the issue of a contract 
which provides for payment of a maximum 
annuity for a specified term of years and 
will thereafter pay an annuity in a lesser 
amount for the remainder of the life of 
the annuitant. An annuity of this type 
commencing at the annuitant’s retirement 
age, complemented by the old age pension 
payment received by the annuitant under 
the Old Age Security Act, will provide an 
over-all retirement pension of a uniform 
amount from date of retirement. 

My colleague the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare (Mr. Martin) out- 
lined that in his introduction to his bill. 
The provisions of the act authorizing the 
makeup of a group annuity contract with 
an employer to underwrite an employee 
pension plan are broadened in such manner 
as will permit a contract of this nature to 
be entered into either with the employer 
or any other persons administering the 
plan. 

The amendments also authorize greater 
latitude for amendment of contracts in 
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proper cases, and the substitution of new 
contracts for the accommodation of pur- 
chasers and annuitants, and to provide for 
continuity of group contracts underwriting 
employee pension plans. It is proposed, 
also, that authority be given to make regu- 
lations providing cash surrender privileges 
in respect of annuity contracts. The new 
legislation requires that a review of 
mortality experience under the act be made 
at least once in every five years, in order 
that the mortality tables in use may be 
kept in line with mortality trends and 
2xperience. 

The basis to be used in fixing the interest 
rate payable in respect of annuity con- 
tracts is also defined in the amendments. 
This basis is the average rate of return 
on long term government of Canada bonds. 


Question: Newfoundland Cost of Living 
November 14 


Mr. Knowles: 


1. Do the figures relating to the cost- 
of-living index for Canada as a whole 
include a figure for the cost of living in 
Newfoundland? 

2. Is the cost-of-living index for New- 
foundland based on 1935-39 as is the case 
for the rest of Canada? If not, what is 
the base period for Newfoundland? 

3. If there is a different base period for 
Newfoundland, what method is employed 
by the Bureau of Statistics in incorporat- 
ing changes in the Newfoundland cost of 
living into the general cost-of-living index 
for the whole of Canada? 


Mr. Mellraith: 


1. No. 

2. No. The base period for the St. 
John’s, Newfoundland cost-of-living index 
published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics is June 1, 1951. Indexes on this 
base may be converted to base of October 
1938 to provide continuity with the New- 
foundland department of supply index, 
formerly published on that base, by multi- 
plying each index on the new base by 185-4 
(the June 1, 1951 index on the 1938 base). 
A detailed explanation of the Newfound- 
land cost-of-living index is given in 
dominion bureau of statistics reference 
paper, No. 28, entitled “St. John’s, New- 
foundland cost-of-living index (June 1951 
=100).” 

3. Answered by No. 1. 


Proof of Age for Pension 


November 14 


Mr. Gordon Graydon (Peel): I did not 
give the Minister of National Health and 
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Welfare notice of this question because the 
situation that I want to bring to his atten- 
tion only came to my notice through a 
constituent of mine about an hour or so 
ago. Is it the minister’s intention to avail 
himself of the census records in connection 
with proof of age for applications for 
universal pension? The reason I ask is 
that I understand the government has that 
in mind. I was hoping the minister would 
make some statement soon and that was 
going to be done, so the older people would 
be relieved of the anxiety they feel. 

Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): As I indicated when 
the bill was before the house last week, 
it was not practical, nor was it legal, to use 
census records in the sense contemplated 
by my hon. friend’s question. As I indi- 
cated, steps have been taken to make census 
records available in our regional offices, 
and we hope that can be done by December 
1. That undoubtedly will facilitate much 
of the question of assessing the validity of 
claims as to age. It should be pointed out, 
however, that even the census records are 
not necessarily absolute proof of age. That 
should be clearly understood because 
already some indications along that line 
have been established. I may say finally 
in answer to my hon. friend that the matter 
of applications is proceeding smoothly and 
no undue difficulty is being experienced. 


Income Tax Deducton of Union Dues 
November 15 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): ... Will the minister (of National 
Revenue) have his department consider the 
possibility of sending out a supplement to 
the department’s information bulletin No. 
5 regarding the deduction of union dues for 
income tax purposes so as to make it clear 
that in the case of unions whose super- 
annuation funds have already been 
approved payments made to such funds 
can still be deducted, as well as regular 
dues for the work of the union? As the 
minister knows, bulletin No. 5... sets out 
the form of receipt* that trade unions can 
use. But it is confusing some trade unions 
on the matter of pension fund payments 
that are already authorized as deductible. 


Hon. J. J. McCann (Minister of National 
Revenue): Mr. Speaker, I will see to it 
that officials of the department give con- 
sideration to the suggestion of the hon. 
member for Winnipeg North Centre, if that 
information is not already contained in 
bulletin No. 5. 


*See p. 1617. 





Cost-of-Living Escalator Clauses 
in Collective Bargaining Agreements 


Escalator clauses in union management agreements increase in number 
during past several months. More than 40 per cent of workers covered 
by 1,140 collective agreements examined benefit from these clauses 


An increase in the number of cost-of- 
living escalator clauses in union-manage- 
ment agreements has been a significant 
development of collective bargaining during 
the past several months. An examination 
of 1,140 collective agreements signed during 
the first eight months of 1951 discloses that 
220, or approximately one-fifth of them, 
include an escalator plan. The number of 
workers: covered by these clauses is 163,000, 
more than 40 per cent of the total of some 
374,000 workers covered by all agreements 
examined. 


Escalator clauses provide that when 
prices advance or decline, as indicated by 
the Cost-of-Living Index, wages should also 
advance or decline in fixed relation to 
changes in the index. To accomplish this, 
cost-of-living escalator clauses usually 
provide that for every increase of a speci- 
fied amount in the official Cost-of-Living 
Index a wage rate adjustment or bonus 
of a stated amount per hour, per week, or 
per month will be paid. Similarly a reduc- 
tion will be made for a decline in the index. 


The simplest clauses state merely that 
wages will be adjusted in line with the 
Cost-of-Living Index or that changes in 
the Cost-of-Living Index will be the reason 
for equivalent adjustments to wages. 
Clauses of this type, which leave a con- 
siderable area for interpretation and 
possible dispute, were encountered infre- 
quently among the 220 escalator plans 
analysed. More frequently, the clauses 
indicate the formula to be used in calcu- 
lating upward and downward adjustments, 
the index to be used, the base on which 





*No. 18 in the series of Collective Agree- 
ments Studies. Reprints will be available 
soon. 


Included among the agreements having 
escalator plans are a number in Quebec 
each of which has been extended to cover 
a large number of workers under the 
Collective Agreement Act of that province. 
This largely accounts for the high propor- 
tion of workers affected by escalator plans 
as compared with the proportion of agree- 
ments containing such plans. If these 
extended agreements were disregarded it 
would be found that the escalator plans 
are not concentrated in agreements cover- 
ing large units of workers as the figures 
seem to indicate. 


adjustments are to be computed, and the 
times at which adjustments are to be made. 
For example :— 


A cost-of-living bonus shall be paid at 
the rate of 1 cent per hour for each 1°3 
points rise or fall in the National Cost-of- 
Living Index as calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Adjust- 
ments shall be based upon the March 1, 
1951, index and shall be made each three 
months during the life of this contract. 


Other agreements contain more elaborate 
escalator plans. These may indicate more 
precisely how adjustments are to be 
calculated; they may set a definite floor 
providing a limit to downward adjustments 
and, less frequently, a ceiling on upward 
adjustments; they may state the hours for 
which adjustments are to be paid; they 
may state that adjustments are or are not 
to be considered as part of wage rates; 
and they may state whether or not adjust- 
ments are to be included in the calculation 
of premium and holiday payments. An 
example of a plan which deals with many 
of these factors is as follows:— 


The Company agrees to pay a cost-of- 
living allowance to hourly and production 
employees for whom the Union is the 
bargaining agency, based on the rise in 
the Index above 179-7 points (being the 
‘Index calculated as of February 1, 1951, 
and published in March, 1951) herein- 
after called the “Base Index”. “Index” as 
used herein shall mean the Index Number 
of the cost of living in Canada published 
monthly by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Such allowance shall be an 
amount equal to one (1) cent per hour 
for each rise of 1-3 points in the Index 
above the Base Index calculated to the 
nearest cent per hour. Such allowance 
shall first be paid commencing with the 
pay period beginning on June 29, 1951 on 
the basis of the Index calculated as of 
the Ist day of May 1951 and published in 
June 1951 and shall continue to be paid 
until adjusted as hereinafter provided. 
Adjustments shall be made upwards or 
downwards in the amount of such allow- 
ance by an amount equal to one (1) cent 
per hour for each rise or fall of 1:3 points 
in the index as follows and as calculated 
to the nearest cent per hour: 
(a) Commencing with the pay period 

beginning on October 5, 1951, such 
allowance shall be adjusted on the 
basis of the Index calculated as of 
the Ist day of August 1951 and pub- 
lished in September 1951, and 
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(b) Commencing with the pay period 
beginning on December 28, 1951 such 
allowance shall be further adjusted on 
the basis of the Index calculated as 
of the lst day of November 1951 and 
published in December 1951. 


Such allowance or adjusted allowance 
shall not be included as part of any 
employee’s hourly wage rate for any pur- 
pose of this Agreement and if. at any 
material time the Index shall fall to or 
below the Base Index then such allowance 
shall not be payable but prevailing wage 
rates shall not be subject to any reduc- 
tion. Such allowance, when payable, shall 
be paid for each hour actually worked by 
an employee. 


The escalator plans analysed in this 
study do not, of course, represent all such 
plans in effect in Canada. The study 
covers only agreements negotiated since 
January 1, 1951, and received in the 
Department prior to September 1. The 
1,140 agreements examined represent 
approximately one-quarter of the total 
number in effect in Canada today. 

The agreements examined containing 
escalator clauses are distributed over many 
industries although, as will be seen below, 
nearly half are in manufacturing. 


No.of No.of 

Agree- Workers 

ments Covered 
TOO CINE ey VEN Re deters B 33,100 
Mining gets eat, 9 4,700 
Manutacturinge 4 a, cece 108 43,400 
Transportation and Com- 

MUNICAU ON Gs see chee 15 6,400 
COonstmictionas ates leet 18 60,600 
Publies Utiitiés: ace este 6 10,000 
ERROR 5e 5). WM eee 28 1,600 
DEIVICCe trac Eee ese 34 3,200 

Motaiscoans sees 220 163,000 


The proportionately large number of 
workers in Construction covered by 
escalator plans results from the extension 
of agreement terms to all construction 
workers in particular areas in Quebec under 
the Quebec Collective Agreement Act. One 
of the two logging agreements is the West 
Coast master agreement applying to the 
many employees of numerous operators. 


Index Used 


It is clearly indicated in the large 
majority of escalator plans that the index 
used in making adjustments is the national 
Cost-of-Living Index as prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A small 
number of agreements in the manufacturing 
and construction industries provide that 
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the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
for the city in which the contract applies 
is to be used.2 The index for computing 
adjustments is not specified in only two 
of the contracts. 


Base Point 

Practically all clauses set forth the level 
of the Cost-of-Living Index to be used as 
a basis for calculating wage adjustments. 
Normally, the Cost-of-Living Index at the 
time of concluding the contract becomes 
the base point. Where escalator clauses 
have been carried over from previous con- 
tracts, which occurs in a few cases, the 
base point of the prior agreement is 
frequently retained. Five agreements, small 
in terms of the number of workers affected, 
do not mention a base point in the Cost- 
of-Living Index. 


Adjustment Formula 


Almost all contracts define the amount 
of wage adjustment to be applied for 
specific changes in the Cost-of-Living Index. 
For hourly paid employees the common 
arrangement is to make a cents-per-hour 
adjustment for specified changes in the 
index. In other contracts, primarily those 
in which wages are paid on a weekly or 
a monthly basis, adjustments are applied 
to weekly or monthly earnings. A few 
formulae provide percentage adjustments 
for specified changes in the index. Table 
I shows the wide variety of formulae found 
among the 220 clauses analysed. Of those 
providing cents-per-hour adjustments, that 
prescribing a one-cent change for each 1:3 
points fluctuation is the most common, 
both in terms of numbers of agreements 
and numbers of workers covered. On the 
basis of a 44-hour week this is the 
equivalent of 33-8 cents per week for each 
one-point fluctuation or 30:8 cents per 
week for a 40-hour week. 

An adjustment to weekly earnings of 25 
cents per point, a formula widely adopted 
during the recent war,? still remains 
prominent among escalator adjustments to 
weekly salaries. Many of the clauses, 
however, as shown in the Table, provide 
greater adjustments to weekly earnings. 
The number of escalator clauses which 
adjust monthly earnings is relatively small, 
the range of adjustment being from $1 
to $1.50. 


2The Dominion Bureau of 
publishes Cost-of-Living Indexes 
for the following: Halifax, Saint John, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 
Edmonton, and Vancouver (see Table F-2 
at the back of this issue). 
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Industry patterns in the adoption of 
formulae are not markedly evident, 
although among the clauses studied the one 
cent for 1-3 points change in the index 
formula is predominant in those applying 
to manufacturing, transportation and 
communication, and logging firms. Twenty- 
five cents per week per point is a 
frequent formula in contracts of the service 
industries.4 





*An example of the calculation involved 
in formula designed to maintain the real 
wages of the worker is found in the plan 
instituted during 1948 for the workers of 
the General Motors Corporation in the 
United States. When the National Con- 
sumers Price Index for April 15, 1948 
(169-3) was divided by the average wage 
of the Company at that time ($1-485), it 
was found that the employee was being paid 
1 cent for every 1:14 points in the index. 
Consequently, the formula adopted stated 
that for every change of 1-14 points in the 
index a change of 1 cent per hour would 
be made in the wage rates in the plan. 


Extent of Increase Necessary to Warrant 
Wage Adjustment 


A number of the clauses examined 
provide that the index must move two or 
more points to warrant an adjustment to 
wages. Thus, although an escalator clause 
may state that adjustments will be made 
on the basis of one cent for a one-point 
change in the index, it may add that 
adjustments will only be paid for changes 
of five points or more. Approximately 20 
per cent of the clauses analysed, applying 
to 40 per cent of the total number of 
workers covered, have provisions of this 
nature ranging up to adjustments only 
after fluctuations of 10 points or more have 
occurred in the index (See Table II). 

A minority of plans—34 covering 10,300 
workers—make specific provision for index 
changes which would result in wage adjust- 
ments of a fractional amount. These state 
that fractional adjustments of less than 


Table. I.—Adjustment Formulae in 220 Escalator Plans 


Formula 
Applied to Hourly Rates: 


1 cent per 1 point 


change in index 


No. of 
Workers 
Covered 


No. of 
Contracts 


2,300 


1 cent 
1 cent 
1 cent 
1 cent 
1 cent 
1 cent 
34 cents 


per 1.2 points change in index 
per 1.3 points change in index 
1.4 points change in index 
per 1.45 points change in index 
1.5 points change in index 
points change in index 


per 


per 


per 2 


per 5 
5 cents per 5 


points change in index 
points change in index 
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Applied to Weekly Earnings: 


25 cents per 1 
34 cents per 


35 cents 


per 


40 cents per 
40 cents per 
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1 
1 


point change in index 
point change in index 
point change in index 
point change in index 
$ point change in index 
42 cents per 1 point change in index 
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Applied to Monthly Earnings: 


1.00 per 1 point change in index 
1.10 per 1 point change in index 
1.15 per 1 point change in index 
1.50 per 1 point change in index 
5.40 per 5 points change in index 


Other 
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1,400 
71,300 
1,600 
200 
400 
32,900 
19,100 
6,100 
2,600 


6,400 
9,100 
700 
5,100 
500 
100 


500 
200 
500 
400 
200 
400 
1,200 


163,000 
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half a cent will be disregarded but those 
of half a cent or more will be regarded 
as a whole cent. In other clauses—58 
covering 22,000—the possibility of fractional 
wage adjustments is eliminated by a stipu- 
lation that the index must fluctuate the 
exact amount specified in the formula 
before an adjustment will be made. Most 
clauses do not make special provision in 
this regard, but from their wording it 
appears that the index must fluctuate the 
full amount indicated in the formula before 
a wage adjustment becomes payable. 


Frequency of Adjustment 


Most clauses examined provide that 
adjustments will be made only at periodic 
intervals. If, at any of these times, the 
index has risen the amount required under 
the plan since the date of the last adjust- 
ment, a further revision will be made. As 
shown in Table III, a review of the index 
every three months for possible adjust- 
ments to wages is the common practice. 
Quarterly adjustments predominate in the 
contracts of the manufacturing and trade 
industries and are prominent in those of 
the service industries. The large number 
of workers entitled to half-yearly cost-of- 
living adjustments (Table III) is largely 
accounted for by two logging agreements, 


one of which applies to a large bargaining 
unit of workers. In other industries no 
trend in this regard is evident. It will be 
noted in Table III that a substantial 
portion of the escalator provisions do not 
mention the times at which adjustments 
will be made. Presumably the index will 
be reviewed as it is issued, and adjust- 
ments made if it has fluctuated the amount 
required in the particular plan. 


Limitations on Upward and Downward 
Adjustments 


Few of the escalator clauses included in 
this analysis limit upward adjustments 
through what is commonly referred to as 
a “ceiling” provision. Six contracts, small 
in terms of workers covered, do specify 
that total increases during the life of the 
contract will be limited to a maximum 
number of cents per hour ranging from 3 
to 10 cents. One provides that wage rates 
will be re-negotiated should the index 
reach a stipulated figure. 

On the other hand a “floor” on downward 
adjustments is a common feature of the 
plans (See Table IV). Under the plans 
examined, the most common arrangement 
in all industries is to state that if the 
index falls below the base point of the 
escalator provision no further adjustments 


Table II.—Extent of Fluctuations Required in Index before Cost-of-Living Adjustment 
will be Made 


No. of 
Nose Workers 
Minimum Change in Index Contracts Covered 
2 pPowmisy AucbUaiON.: sac. . } esc eee ed ee ek ee 3 400 
Ze Dots fMuctlation A... a. cei ek, oe een eee ee ene 2 200 
D Pomts Muctwuation eo... cake ee eee ee ee ee eee 4 400 
4 “poms Tuetuation, <2 si, seek. yee, aren eee a 400 
a points fluctuation. 7.) ioe fee ee ee ea ae 24 24,100 
Gurpoints luctuytiony da. ca. camden 4 ee ee 2 9,600 
ey points. fluctuation? «Ae oc ees a AS 1 1,400 
LOM poirits “uctw@ations ty 2. ws < onc cat th See ee ee 3 32,700 
No provision other than adjustment formula established in contract. 178 93,750 
Dotalss sextet eee 5 220 163,000 

Table Il].—Frequency of Cost-of-Living Adjustments 
No. of 
No. of Workers 
Contracts Covered 
Niomthily Ad jiistimenterenas®, -<t2s.co. pte nc<'> hasan ee Gee eae 2 2,500 
Bimonth ys ws. ciaeuae oN nee ; Lhasa. Leben ee ee eer ae 3 500 
Quis ter lynt ein ota ca welt Hn SE ey oe ota RN ale Eo an 107 48,000 
Hall Yearly 4.008, 25 nok Gey lob" SOs 2 Sone 26 46,000 
INGOT SE SECC "a4 BEAN, os) Se eR. Me Gee ee eee ee 61 66,000 
Dba Sian, re we ben eee eRe Ee 220 163,000 
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will be made. That is, a “floor” is estab- 
lished at the level of the base point. A 
similar arrangement is to specify that wage 
rates as established in the contracts must 
not be lowered by downward revisions 
caused by a declining index. Under most 
plans these two arrangements amount to 
the same thing, since the base point in most 
is the level at the time of contract nego- 
tiation. Infrequenily rates are allowed to 
fall somewhat below those established in 
the contract. A few clauses provide that 
wages will be subject to re-negotiation if 
the index drops below the base point. 
Twenty-three agreements specifically pro- 
vide that downward adjustments below the 
base point will be made in the same 
manner as upward adjustments. It will 
be noted in Table IV that 37 agreements 
do not mention a “floor” arrangement. 
Although it is not specifically stated in 
these plans that basic contract rates will 
not be lowered owing to a declining index, 
it is perhaps signficant that they all refer 
to adjustments as a “bonus”. 


Adjustments as a Bonus or as 
Part of Base Rates 


A cost-of-living adjustment may take the 
form of a bonus in addition to, but separate 
from, basic contract rates or it may be 
incorporated into the basic rate structure 
of the contract. The distinction is 
important. If basic rates are actually 
adjusted; then all pay of the employee 
derived from those rates is affected. 
Premium overtime rates are altered as well 
as rates for such items as incentive pay- 
ments, call-in pay, and holiday payments. 
Where percentage contributions are made 
by employees for pension or sickness benefit 
plans, the amounts contributed are also 
subject to fluctuation. On the other hand, 
if escalator adjustments are paid as a bonus 
and are regarded as a separate item from 


basic wage rates, they may not be added 
to base rates for calculating overtime and 
various payments outside of regular pay. 

Although room exists for such important 
variation in the effect of the cost-of-living 
adjustment on the pay of the worker, 
nevertheless many agreements do not 
specifically set forth the practice that is 
to be followed. 

Among the plans analysed, approximately 
20 per cent clearly indicate that escalator 
adjustments are incorporated in basic wage 
rates. The remaining agreements all refer 
to the cost-of-living adjustment as a bonus, 
but it is apparent that in a number of 
these also the adjustment is actually 
treated as part of the basic wage rate. 

Only a few plans explicitly state that 
adjustments are not to be included with 
basic rates for any purpose of the contract, 
although it appears that in perhaps the 
majority of cases this is the practice actu- 
ally followed. Where it is followed, a 
further question arises: whether the bonus 
is to be paid for all hours worked, in- 
cluding overtime, or whether it is to be 
limited to straight time or other specified 
hours. 

Table V illustrates the variety of ways 
in which the cost-of-living adjustment is 
applied in the agreements studied. 


Revision in Method of Calculating Official 
Index 


A relatively small number of agreements 
make provision for voiding the escalator 
plan should the Dominion Bureau _ of 
Statistics make any change in its method 
of computing the index. Two types of 
clauses dealing with this matter were, how- 
ever, part of 31 escalator provisions apply- 
ing to 14,200 workers. One type states that 
the plan will be applied only as long as 


Table [V.—Lower Limit or Floor on Downward Adjustments 


No. of 

No. of Workers 

Lower Limit Contracts Covered 

Some OLE GHEY) lath ieee meet eos: 5-2. eldiete ciate: tae 6 aca Gi 110 104,300 

Bascewmarer raves: Olathe) COMPACK a e.c.. co do scis Ga sie eae Te itae woe len ok 24 4,800 

Stated amount below wage rates of the contract...................: 2 150 
Wage rates to be re-negotiated if index falls below base index ot 

jeLOS) 9 6) 0 ao ee et Rn a Ra kU te ac 3 100 

No specific provision but contract refers to adjustments as bonuses* 37 13,150 

No specific mention of downward adjustments...................5. pA 2,600 

Upward. or downward adjustments without limits.................. 23 37,900 

ALO ee tp ora ee in eee 220 163,000 





*Presumably no adjustment would be made which would lower basic wage rates of a 


contract. 
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the index continues to be calculated as at tion of the plan should any change be made 
present. The other provides for re-negotia- in the method of computation of the index. 


Table V.—Application of Cost-of-Living Adjustments ok 
No. o 

No. of Workers 

Contracts Covered 


Totaléscalator’ plans. ch 0s. mr ae ccs sc. pa ecules eae 220 163,000 
Adjustment stated to be incorporated in basic wage rates or salaries. . 45 41,700 
Adjustinents:stateditosbe:bonuses-asreen ek 1. cen eee eee 175 121,300 
Paid for alle hours, worked ai ree ete ees es, ee 18 9,500 
Not to be considered as part of base rates for any purpose 
of ithe: conttach. 2. ccmemas ot aoe OREN Cee ee RL 9 8,700 
To be added to base rates for calculating premium and holi- 
day apaVinents: 14 co ee ct: ee egeae Cotas Ate actA coe ene 4 200 
No mention of application in calculating premium payments. 5 600 
Paid for straight time hours, excluding overtime hours.......... 17, 6,800 
Not to be added to base rates for calculating premium 
TSA VALICTLUG sic patie Meike eee Pe te ee cine ear etnies crates 6 4,500 
To be added to base rates for calculating premium and 
holiday “pa ymenta ress coe acts = cote eee ene: arenes 1 100 
No mention of application in calculating premium payments. 10 2,200 
No provision covering hours tobe paide. savers sae es eee ee ee 140 105,000 
Not to be added to base rates for calculating premium 
payments! ssi beaten vie on teal aa teniee Ss oie kobe den ae ig 4,300 
To be added to base rates for calculating premium and 
Holiday PAavnentels, uve wees Re ee ree te oe eke las 3 200 
No mention of application in calculating premium payments. 120 100,500 





INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS = 
AND WORKERS COVERED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS, 1950. 
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Service each symbol represents 100,000 paid workers 
i and the shaded portion those that are covered © ; 
: by collective agreements. : 





The above chart graphically illustrates the numbers of Canadian workers employed 
in various industries and the proportion of them covered by collective agreements in 


1950. (See article on p. 1639.) 
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Numbers of Workers Affected by 


Collective Agreements in Canada 


Further increase in number of Canadian workers covered by collective 
agreements is shown by Department of Labour’s annual review for 1950 


Slightly more than one out of every 
three paid workers in Canadian industry 
during 1950 were covered by a collective 
agreement, according to the Department of 
Labour’s fifth annual compilation of this 
subject. At approximately 1,282,000, the 
total number of workers affected by agree- 
ments is 4-6 per cent above the 1949 
figure, an advance sufficient to increase the 
proportion of paid workers covered to 
almost 35 per cent. 


Total figures for this 
surveys are shown below:— 


No. of Workers 


and previous 


Year under Agreement 
LOA GT pete ree eee eS 995,736 
LA fh Be taceatet) Secrest op 8, Ws 1,120,310 
LOAS ERs hee: San eee 1,214,542 
LENS Rae ee ete Rea a ce) ae 1,225,569 
OSU SEA ORs fata stoke Paar 1,282,005 


The survey shows that certain industries 
have a higher proportion of workers under 
agreement than others. For example, about 
half of the paid workers in the manu- 
facturing industry are affected by agree- 
ments. On the other hand, workers under 
agreement in mining and _ transportation 
represent approximately three-quarters of 
the workers in their respective industries, 
although forming only 27 per cent of the 
total covered in all industries. These two 
industries have a generally longer history 
of union-management relations than the 
manufacturing industries. 


The percentage of paid workers! under 
agreement in the various industry groups 
is as follows:— 


PPIMEVeuries = eerste abe kn cn. | 34°8 
OTIC M EUTes hte loka e Ss et, des Nil 
1 ONSEN AGE poet Sa ERE Be Das 47-0 
INGIGK OW G02 Ms. * Seay Teen ot el eon Senne at aD 72-1 
Mamita CLITIN@ery A eect. oe 49-1 
OUSUMUICHION. .a7< 5. Aare ees ls. Hees 43-9 
Transportation & Communication. 77:3 
ReDiGr Utes =4" eign 6.) Be 51-3 
PAL Bereta acu Se Oot eet eis oe oe 7°0 
DEMACE chia. chee silly ce Deke 10°8 


Several substantial increases took place 
in the numbers of workers covered in 
certain industry groups. In the forestry 
and logging industry, the rise was almost 
entirely the result of higher employment 
in the industry. In asbestos mining, collec- 
tive agreements which were suspended by 
the strike in 1949 were once again in force 
during 1950. In metal mining, the in- 
crease is largely the result of the negotia- 
tion of agreements by the Porcupine Mine 
Workers’ Union (CCL) in certain mines 
in Northern Ontario where no agreements 
had existed for several years. 


The workers covered by agreements 
extended under the terms of the Collective 
Agreement Act of the province of Quebec 
number almost 200,000,2 the majority of 
whom are in the manufacturing and con- 
struction industries. About a quarter of 
these are also covered by separate agree- 
ments with their employers. The latter 
workers are counted only once in the total 
figures used in this study. 


As shown in previous surveys, the 
number of workers covered by agreements 
in Canada exceeds union membership, 
which at the end of 1950 was 1,028,521. 
In fact, the increase in the number of 
workers covered during 1950 was almost 
three times that in union membership. 





1The figures used for numbers of paid 

workers are from The Labour’ Force 
Quarterly Survey for the week ended 
November 4, 1950 (Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics). 


“Under this Act, the terms of agreements 
made between a number of employers and 
a union or unions may, under certain 
conditions, be extended by provincial Order 
in Council to apply to all employers and 
workers in the industry in the zone 
affected, or even to the whole province. 
A number of the agreements made in the 
province of Quebec have been so extended, 
notably in the construction industry, the 
boot and _ shoe, fur, clothing, printing, 
garages and service station industries. ‘The 
figures as to the number affected are those 
issued by the provincial government. 

8For a report on labour organization in 
Canada, see the Lasour GazeETTE, Sept., 
L951 pe L210. 

*No. 17 in the series of Collective Agree- 
ments Studies. Reprints will be available 
soon, 
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The divergence in these two figures arises 
from the fact that collective agreements 
apply to all workers in the bargaining unit 
—union members and non-union members 
alike. Only in a comparatively few cases 
are all workers required to be union 
members. Another factor causing a diver- 
gence between the two figures is that the 
present study includes agreements in which 
the workers are represented by inde- 
pendent local unions, employees’ associa- 
tions or plant councils, most of which are 
not included in the Department of Labour’s 
survey of total union membership in 
Canada. Such workers account for 11 per 
cent of the total under agreement. 

Nearly all the agreements known to be 
in existence in Canada are re-negotiated 
each year with relatively little disruption 
to production. Although 4,862 agreements 
were in force during 1950, only 69 strikes 
occurred during the life of these agree- 
ments, while an additional 55 strikes took 





4See study of union security clauses, the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, Oct., 1951, p. 1359. 


place for the re-negotiation of agreements. 
The most important of the latter disputes 
took place in the railway industry. 

While some contracts covered only a 
part of the working force, many others 
covered more than one firm. The agree- 
ments for some of the craft unions, for 
example, frequently cover only a small 
part of the working force in the plant. 
On the other hand, an agreement such as 
that for the dressmakers in the city of 
Montreal covers as many as 250 firms. 

The statistics included in this article were 
compiled from information received from 
employers in the annual survey of wage 
rates and hours of labour in Canada, 
supplemented by additional information 
from employers and unions. In the great 
majority of cases, then, the number of 
workers is that reported by individual 
employers or employers’ associations. In 
the remainder, the unions’ estimates were 
used; these apply mainly to agreements 
made between a local union and a number 
of employers each of which employs a 
small number of workers, e.g., many of the 
construction trades agreements. 


NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA 
1946, 1949, 1950, BY INDUSTRY 

















1946 
Industry group Total 
Number 

of workers 
fA a re EY eo re $95,736 

PA PRICUILTING 40 nen odes ow a ce nil 
Forestry, Fishing, Trapping....... 38,471 
ishiner weep tc. ait a cieeat tae Tea yh 
MOrestrysaudoooine. no aay ee, 30,809 

Hinting ard trapoine.. ae secs: nil 

Mining (including milling), 

Quarrying, Oil Wells........... 48,823 
FAASbestOSs Mining Meee... ee. Leek 3,984 
Coal miinition ee seks 2 23, 254 
Metal gninine. eae oe on 19,358 
Othefimiihing sate. eee le Be 267 
Oil and vas; wellSs.. a4 oawacte wk wade 842 
Quarrying, Sand pits. .9...2 42. ao 1,118 
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1949 1950 
Agree- 
ments 
(other 
than Agree- 
those ments 
extended extended 
Total under under Total (a) 
‘Collective | Collective 
Agreement | Agreement 
Act, Act, 
Quebec) Quebec 
Number Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 
()1,225,569| 1,133,881 192,228 1,282,005 
nil nil nil 
43,397 645193 nee eee 54,193 
10,613 950703 | ane 9,070 
32,784 A 12.3 1 eee eee 45,123 
nil nil nil 
(b) 48,312 56,241 49 56,250 
551 A 543) Behe coin ee 4,543 
Uy ety ZL; 188" Seer ree 21,788 
(b) 22,020 202331 nea een 26,007 
528 696 40 705 
859 Toe eae eee 772 
2,022 2,105 (e) 2,105 


NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA 
1946, 1949, 1950, BY INDUSTRY 








1946 1949 1950 

Agree- 

ments 

(other 
than Agree- 

those ments 

extended extended 
Industry group Total Total under under Total (a) 


Collective | Collective 
Agreement | Agreement 
Act, Act, 
Quebec) Quebec 
Number Number Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 





Manvufacturing.2/...... .. @85. 884. 2. 494,187 |(b) 591,732 569,591 84,220 618,613 
Wetetablerl 0008 4050. | a eee elk 24,623 26,3822 22,950 322 23, 258 
Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa.... e283 4,747 AOC Olen ctseyeee ae 4,560 
Bread and bakery products...... 8,977 6,189 4,906 322 5, 209 
PlOUt ANC TOCCh. ih mined «veins ac 2,506 3,383 oO, Petes ae 3,285 
Fruit and vegetable products. ... 6,790 6,556 Ae HOD: levades Sea ctee: 4,602 
Sugar procucts...o..04- ee Miso. . 2,286 2 AL GO Pagel neretioeles 5, 0a 
Other vegetable foods........... 258al 2,706 2 DOU. 6 Meanten. Peetciees 2,560 
Other Vegetable Products............ 31,940 82,510 Bie LOS: | eben’. Potkes oi 84,408 
Aerated and mineral waters..... 46 45 rte ee ee 45 
Liquors, wines, beer............. 9,082 10, 233 IMU OASIS, cane ene ce 10,679 
UD ber DEOGUCHS .\..00 ite de obs. = 16,638 15,506 LG SOOO Ween Fee tees Se 16,969 
Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes....... 6,174 6,726 Or H1Od le teeL wate 6,715 
Animal BO0dSi anc sia «. as 22,576 21,864 19), £8 Ce) aees ers hey oe 19,486 
Butter, cheese, condensed milk. . 798 894 1D a ease. Bre 799 
Bish: PrOdUCES s:.222 4) wena. see 4,762 6,571 4. SOOd ha sects dees. 4,800 
Meat products. ;. 0... fate ase: 17,015 14,399 13.887 ol iene eer. oe 13,887 
Leather and Fur Products........... 25,669 26,244 15,000 18,802 27,669 
5 O0tS. aNd SHOCK. a a. he Wee = oe 14,175 15,205 5,616 13, 285 16,022 
HUT POCUCLS 5c a. c/s ott Mae Ow Os 4,312 So, Lig 4,851 3,902 5,598 
GlOV CS pinaster wee eho: 2,307 1.528 389 1,085 1,418 
Harness and repair. .. 2.3: «4.4. 4] nil nil nil 
SHOGPODALIy. a aitacetine coe tute hak os nil a nil nil 
PRATINEN Oc sense caics sue MEE: roo: 3,691 3, 226 2,788 530 DFO 
Other leather products........... 1143 i161 1430 Os llaceradoeretee 1,356 
Textile Products...........0.00e0ee. 76,850 94,333 87,653 31,682 102,611 
Awnings, bags, tents, sails....... 456 81 L6G al. .cehsmatetases : 166 
(Carpets..mats,.rugsi4 eee donk. a 535 812 ADO NS ied cootbhaer ds 725 
Cordage, rope, Gwin. aes. 6.5... 982 739 LOS. Vivre. < ae erehs ee 765 
Cotton cloth, yarn, thread....... 17,400 22,299 24 O80 Maes amel Stet: 24,980 
ats ANC CANS 4... 4 Re «Oh nie 4,882 3,609 me ae, 1,453 2,843 
Hosiery and knitted products.... 5,514 8,354 OF 5/5) |) eaten 9,575 
Men’s and women’s furnishings, 
hs Si eee, FARMEGS (8 1 ar Sita 2,850 5,942 6,912 725 7,262 
Sill and artificial silkass s.....- 3,344 6,730 Re Ye pets ei ere ee 6,675 
Suits, coats, garments (including 
UALLOTING)S. o-oo ee, eae ms Soevoe 36, 297 24,418 29, 504 39,010 
Wooten clot. Valli ase so. aoe 6,709 7,020 LOOT Gebel Ree ox 1,000 
Other textile products........... 1,246 2,450 Dperaul ee aes emueee B,220 
Wood and Paper Products (including 
PVINTERG ) cc oe «sia 0a te RENO: oaes.« 96,560 | (b)123,227 115,939 LS: 127,246 
boats ana CANOES: hic ant nil nil 8 ae ad | ea og nil 
Boxes, baskets, barrels.......... ail eye 2,356 2 OS1., \etew Gerd wae 2,037 
Carriages, wagons, sleighs....... nil 202 DUUS Tene ca aati; 291 
Furniture, upholstering and repair 6,968 9,571 Dyoee 5,488 9,571 
Paper products... . 3. eae. ga. ¢. 8,875 (b)13, 641 115827 37101 14,170 
Photography xc - ans. Wee eek nil nil nil nil 
Printing, publishing, engraving... 18,104 22 el 19,651 7,610 23, 604: 
Pulp-and papers... seem) on. 37,697 41,031 AD er bs \ateseu cutee 42,371 
Saw and planing mill products... 21. 5le 32,183 32,653 979 33,314 
Other wood products............ 2,176 1,892 LORIN aes eaatnk thee 1,887 
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NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA 
1946, 1949, 1950, BY INDUSTRY 











1946 1949 1950 

Agree- 

ments 

(other 
than Agree- 

those ments 

extended extended 
Industry group Total Total under under Total (a) 


Collective | Collective 
Agreement | Agreement 
Act, Act, 
Quebec) Quebec 
Number Number Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 


_—_—_———— | | SSS CNS 


Manufacturing (Concluded) 


URONTANGALSEIST.OGIULCLS eae ee 135,618 164,683 163,665 13,568 171,903 
AAT CLALG AM ae ere ss Reena ee 6,903 6,510 85 04 5a Nate a eae 8,045 
Automobiles and cycles......... 25,734 34, 346 39,134 4034.2 aoe 39,134 
Automobile repair (including gar- 

GEES). Ween cue es is epee ee (d)9,754 | (d)10,480 3, 842 (d)8, 268 (d)10, 965 
Blacksmithing ..+... hee nil ni nil nil 
Boilers, engines, machinery, n.e.s. 16,758 23,174 23, O73 Ae ee 23,073 
Farm machinery and implements 10, 694 10, 520 10 (540 kn eee eee 10,540 
Firearms and fUnSs)... see aes nil 85 101 ASA SS ree 101 
Foundry progucts a: ona. ooe nae 14, 826 18,514 20,500 GI rene Pe eee 20,300 
Hardware and tools...055..25.5- 2,116 5,968 63634) 08 er b eee 6,363 
MUumtIONS Pay ak oe ot eee ee nil nil nil ee eee eee nil 
Primary iron products........... 16,091 17,163 18,204 «1 ese eee 18,294 
Railway rolling stock and repair. 4,722 7,580 4,278 2,100 4,645 
Sheet metal products and repair. . 8,994 8,963 9,249 2,470 9, 287 
pliells and bombs. -5 7 ueenc.2 ne nil 42 OL hed eee 51 
Shipbuilding and repair.......... ilk 7ér(il 8,047 6,852: ce teas eres 6,852 
Tanks and universal carriers..... nil nil nil Oe eee are, nil 
Wire and wire products.......... 3, 202 6,624 Tl WGclwen as ee 7,176 
Other iron products: 2 ere ea ee 4,053 6, 667 6,357 720 7,077 

Non-ferrous Metal Products......... 50,339 (b)61, 434 66,636 695 67,231 
Brass and copper products....... 4,889 ; DL00 (tenn eee ee 5,160 
Electrical products and repair.... 25,046 (b)32,214 50, bSo) lh coe ee 35,183 
Jewellery, watchmaking and re- 

DOIT Ch eagle cis ea ORs See 1,201 1,832 1,087 595 1,682 
Non-ferrous metal smelting, re- 

finite» Wratten 8,890 9, 645 10s830 eee 10, 830 
Other non-ferrous metal products. 10,313 (b)12, 821 143.37 OF epee 14,376 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products...... 15,795 | (b)19, 352 21,324 843 22,167 
Asbestos products............... Osman 1, 230 15652): eee 1,652 
Brick-and. tileah & .:0 se aco 1,606 1,794 L737) Se eee 1,737 
(slaes  DTOGUCtS.«.4 1... Me ue 3,350 2,129 4,257) | Pete apa 4,257 
Lime, plaster, cement........... 1,889 3,292 3; 645°)" Saree 3,645 
Monumental and building stone. . 615 1,140 176 (c)843 1,019 
Petroleum products............. 4,750 (b)6, 475 BS Rha Meee ca Ati, 6,318 
Pottery iand-china.. 04 duck. sa us 701 1,305 L304" eee 1,364 
Other non-metallic mineral prod- 

ICUS A epee eer st Soe on 2,113 1,987 2 Llosa eee eda 

chemical Products... .,e dee. 11,325 15,114 15,988 1,280 15,988 
Drugs and medicines............ 1,148 939 S722 2a, eres 872 
Explosives and ammunition...... 862 1,410 ] ADR ene 1,457 
Paints and varnishes............ 2,007 2,662 2,638 1,230 2,638 
Soaps and toilet preparations... . 923 1,369 14550) Fee ey ee 1,458 
Other chemical products........ 6,025 8,734 056531" (seek eared 9, 563 

Miscellaneous Products............. 2,898 6,649 6 65a oe ee 6,652 

Electricity, Gas and Water Pro- 

duction and Supply............. 15,754 20,940 eA S184 A fot eee 24,134 

Electric light and power........... 13,837 18,188 21 AQT ites te ee 21,407 

rE on ADE eR teak Mae pee coe 1,917 aloe 2, tale tee 2,727 

NV BLOT Jeter ihe toma tid eun ieee eon eee (e) (e) (e) (e) (e) 

Construction (7) 2.22.0) eieree eee 96,873 127,632 51,876 78,530 129,202 
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NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN CANADA 


1946, 1949, 1950, BY INDUSTR Y—Concluded 


Industry group 


Transportation and Communi- 
cation eel MEA 
Air transportation. ... «A... Sache 
Cartage and trucking.............. 
Electric railways and local bus lines 
Badio broadcasting. #).4iacce. ee 
Steam railways (including express). 
SLORaG Oneness ee ee ee 
Taxicab and inter-urban bus lines. . 
Telegraph ‘sy stemss.. yreweet sen 
Pelepnone Sy StOMS.c~ Susan tee «oem 


Water transportation (including 
SLO VECOLULS) eet ae cea ay. fe: 
Other transportation and communi- 
CATION, es LO ee 

4 gi (ee ee Sr eee ns Teer eo 


SOT Vi i tira Ae. EB wee ee 


Professional establishments........ 
Publicis! Sages. peste See Ree 
IRECreatlOna laa ae erie 
IBUSINGSS5, Sane eR ree 


Personal 
Barber and hairdressing......... 
Domestic service;........5.....- 


Oe CeOetn atria Cte CW CE OC a ORG Maer tet fed 


Laundering, dyeing, cleaning, 

DECSSING Gh iss aret re otra ts ae 
Hotels, restaurants, cafes, taverns 
Undertaking 5 6 . ne oceeota<os,. 


Other personal service........... 





1946 


Total 


Number 
of workers 





232,248 


(g) 


Number 

















1949 





Total 


of workers 





(b)289, 634 
4,356 

12, 259 

22, 562 

92 

157,535 
4,111 
5,041 
5,062 
31,810 


(b)37, 685 
121 
(d)36, 205 
(g) 
(b)76,717 
(b)11, 854 
42,389 


1,051 
nil 


(b)21, 423 
oy 
nil 


2,010 
14,598 
232 
1,369 





Agree- 
ments 
(other 
than 
those 
extended 
under 
Collective 
Agreement 
Act, 
Quebec) 


of workers 


275,448 
4,513 


26,423 
nil 
75,975 
10,488 
46,078 
596 


nil 


Number 











Agree- 
ments 
extended 
under 
Collective 
Agreement 
Act, 


Quebec 


Number 


of workers 


a) @, ©) (eile, #17 | 4) 9 10) 6 


Gore One) Career 


eer ee reer soe 





Total (a) 


Number 
of workers 





(a) These totals are not the sum of the numbers in the two previous columns. 


eliminated. 
(b) Revised. 


Duplications are 


(c) This agreement, for the building materials industry in the province of Quebec, is included under 
Information not available as to the 


‘‘Manufacturing’’ but also covers granite and marble quarrying. 


number in each industry. 


(d) Agreements affecting workers in garages and service stations, in the province of Quebec, included 
under ‘‘Manufacturing”’ also affect ‘‘Trade’’ in so far as service stations are concerned. 
not available as to the number in each industry. 

(e) Water supply covered under ‘‘Service-Public’’. 

(f) Agreements for construction workers extended under the Collective Agreement Act, Quebec, 
include maintenance work and certain shop work which is not included in the construction industry 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics classification. 

(zg) One agreement for several towns in Quebec included under ‘‘Trade”’ also includes employees 


of financial institutions. 
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CIO's 13th Annual Convention 


Delegates voice strong protests against the Government's wage control 


policies. 
opposition. 


Strong protests against the Government’s 
present wage control policies were voiced 
at the 13th annual convention of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, held in 
New York city from November 5 to 9. 
Delegates representing some 5,500,000 union 
members also passed resolutions regarding 
civil rights and liberties, labour unity, 
political action and racketeering. 

Despite the appearance at the convention 
of several leading members of the Govern- 
ment’s anti-inflation administration, and 
their request for moderation on the part 
of labour in wage demands, it is reported 
that unions will seek above-the-ceiling 
increases in future contract negotiations. 


Pre-Convention Reports.—The resolu- 
tions committee of the CIO unanimously 
approved a declaration that wages were 
being held down while prices and profits 
were not subject to any effective Govern- 
ment restraint. This committee is headed 
by Walter Reuther, president of the United 
Auto Workers, and includes officers of all 
key CIO unions. Among its members are 
two labour representatives of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, Emil Rieve, president 
of the Textile Workers Union, and Joseph 
A. Beirne, president of the Communication 
Workers of America. ; 

The committee also called upon the 
Wage Stabilization Board to avoid inter- 


ference with pay increases negotiated 
through collective bargaining. The com- 


mittee specifically singled out the Board’s 
failure to act upon an above-the-ceiling 
increase of 12 cents per hour for workers 
employed by the major tire companies. 
The United Rubber Workers had nego- 
tiated contracts calling for the pay increases 
three months ago. 

In another pre-convention development, 
the CIO international relations committee 
drew up a program for spreading free trade 
unionism in Europe, Asia and Africa and 
renewed its warning that too few of the 
benefits of American aid were going to 
workers overseas. 

Jacob §. Potofsky of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, chairman of the com- 
mittee, stressed that the CIO wished to 
continue co-operative relations with the 
AFL in carrying on activities for the 
benefit of foreign workers. 
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Administration speakers fail to change the convention's 
AFL’s proposal for merger is rejected by Philip Murray 


The CIO Political Action committee, in 
preparation for the convention, made plans 
to concentrate labour’s voting strength in 
1952 upon 100 marginal seats in the House 
and 11 in the Senate, where the incumbents 
were elected to office by 55 per cent of the 
vote or less. Fifty-five of the House seats 
are held by Republicans and forty-five by 
Democrats. In the 11 Senate seats, three 
of the present Senators are Democrats and 
eight are Republicans. 

To carry through its political action 
campaign, the committee will begin, after 
the first of the year, a drive to raise 
$1,375,000, or one dollar from every fourth 
member of the Congress. 


President Philip Murray.—Mr. Murray’s 
report contained a ten-point economic pro- 
gram calling for stronger anti-inflation 
measures based upon the principle of 
equality of sacrifice. It reiterated the 
C1O’s_ hostility to Communism and 
promised its support to policies intended 
to “preserve, expand and strengthen the 
democratic institutions of the free world.” 

Referring directly to the CIO’s dislike of 
the present wage regulations, Mr. Murray 
stated: “The working population of 
America is in no mood to accept a one- 
sided, discriminatory form of regulation 
that operates solely against those who work 
for a living. 





“T know that the workers of the country 
are prepared self-sacrificingly and uncom- 
plainingly to give of their all if the same 
standard is applied to all. I think every 
right-thinking citizen in America wants 
all-out complete equality of sacrifice. They 
do not want to shirk these issues and flirt 
with price control while using the dagger 
in the back of the wage-earner through the 
regulations enforced by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board.” 

Mr. Murray condemned certain groups 
within Congress for placing the burden—of 
rearmament upon labour. 





Address of President Truman.—Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, unable to attend 
the convention in person, sent the dele- 
gates an address in which he asked labour 
to help the nation to reach its goal of peace 
and security in the world today. Mr. 
Truman stated: “The coming year will be 


a crucial year for all of us—there are some 
vital things we must succeed in doing if 
we are to advance towards peace and 
security for ourselves and all free people 
everywhere.” 


Pointing out the need for steady and 
increased production on the part of the 
nation, the President said: “First, we must 
get our own defence production program 
rolling in high gear—and we must find the 
way to do this without renewed inflation. 
This means steady production. It means 
restraint and responsible actions by busi- 
nessmen and farmers and workers, too. It 
means an unremitting fight for the laws we 
need to do a good, strong anti-inflation 
job.” 

Mr. Truman also asked labour’ to 
remember that the task of the United 
States was to help build up the strength 
of its allies as well as its own potential. 
Mr. Truman remarked, “. . . we must make 
sure that our allies overseas continue to 
get the help they need to make their full 
contribution toward security and progress 
for the whole free world. This means not 
only military aid—though that is vital— 
it also means real programs of economic 
and technical assistance. It means help- 
ing our European allies maintain decent 
living standards. It means a steadily 
increasing emphasis on the concept of 
Point IV, so that the underdeveloped 
countries can move faster to make 
freedom really meaningful for their own 
people.” 





Other Speakers.—One of the principal 
Administration speakers to address the con- 
vention was Michael V. DiSalle, Director 
of the Office of Price Stabilization. Mr. 
DiSalle warned the delegates that labour 
must temper its demands in order to 
avoid another round in the inflationary 
spiral. Mr. DiSalle pointedly said that 
labour could not increase its “slice of the 
nation’s pie” without upsetting the anti- 
inflationary program. He warned that 
strong unions would have to temper their 
demands during the defence period to 
avoid winning gains at the expense of 
other workers. In this respect Mr. DiSalle 
said: “It is obviously impossible to base 
wage policy under controls upon the 
strength or weakness of unions. Neither 
can wage policy be based upon the 
employer’s ability to pay. 

“If wage increases are granted only 
where employers can absorb them and 
denied where prices increases would be 
required, all equity disappears from the 
wage policy. 
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“Actually, if excessive wage increases are 
granted in industries where employers can 
xbsorb them, it is impossible to prevent 
similar wage increases in other industries 
where employers may be unable to absorb 
them. Thus, an excessive wage increase, 
granted in an industry which does not 
require price relief, either creates injustice 
if other unions are held down, or leads 
directly to inflationary price increases in 
other areas.” 

Eric Johnston, Economic Stabilization 
Administrator, also addressed the delegates 
to the convention. Mr. Johnston told 
them that wages had to be kept within 
bounds if the cost of living was similarly 
to be kept within bounds. He asked indus- 
try, labour and the farmer to co-operate 
with the Government in holding a stabili- 
ized line on prices, rents and wages. 

Referring to the efficacy of wage stabil- 
ization, Mr. Johnston stated that “the wage 
line is not a frozen line, but neither is it 
a sieve for wage inflation. The wage 
policies are fair, assuring stability in real 
earnings, while providing a strong frame- 
work of over-all wage stabilization. 


“In living with the wage policy, labour 
makes a good bargain. It trades some- 
thing for something. For wage adjust- 
ments which are less in many cases than 
the traffic would bear, it receives in return 
the assurance of stability and that means 
the maintenance of real wages.” 


Nathan P. Feinsinger, Chairman of the 
Wage Stabilization Board, defended the 
policies of wage stabilization before the 
delegates. He stated that the policies were 
designed to encourage collective bargaining 
but at the same time there could be no 
real wage stabilization if the Board simply 
became a “rubber stamp” for approving 
increases that labour and management had 
agreed upon. 


Labour Unity.—The CIO ruled out any 
possibility of union with the AFL on the 
proposals laid down by the AFL at its 
convention in San Francisco in September. 
Mr. Murray charged that the AFL was still 
dominated by the philosophy of craft 
unionism and was interested only in unity 
that would permit the crafts to carve up 
the CIO’s industrial unions. 


The CIO has insisted that joint action 
on matters of mutual concern offered the 
most desirable approach to eventual unity. 
The AFL, on the other hand, has turned 
down joint action at the national level until 
organic unity had been attained. 

Mr. Murray regretted the AFL’s decision 
to withdraw from the United Labour Policy 
Committee. He referred to this Committee 
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as “the most hopeful display of labour unity 
this country has ever seen,” He accused 
the AFL of operating under the misconcep- 
tion that the CIO was ready to let itself 
be assimilated by the craft unions. 

“IT do not believe,” Mr. Murray said, 
“that the leaders and members of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations want 
organic unity on the only terms which the 
leaders of the AFL are apparently ready to 
offer—an organic unity in which the 
glorious record of industrial unionism will 
be subject to overriding by the craft union 
philosophy which still dominates the AFL.” 

(The AFL at its convention in San 
Francisco had endorsed a resolution calling 
for the outright merger of the CIO and 
the AFL and had stated that co-operating 
on legislative and economic matters was no 
substitute for union.) 


Resolutions.—Several resolutions passed 
by the convention condemned the present 
wage stabilization program, warned organ- 
ized labour to be on its guard against 
racketeering within its ranks, called for 
stronger state and federal measures to 
achieve equality among America’s minority 
groups and _ criticized certain federal 
agencies charged with loyalty investigations. 

Referring to wage and price controls, the 
CIO’s resolutions committee stated that it 
would “reject any system of control which 
places the burden of sacrifice upon the 
workers of this country.” 

The convention’s wage resolution was 
accepted by the leaders of every key 
affiliate and declared that wages were the 
only element in the economy subject to 
rigid control. 

It criticized the Wage Stabilization Board 
for delays in the disposition of cases and 
for “tampering” with the results of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

The wage resolution continued: “We wish 
to make clear, however, that we shall never 
submit to discriminatory wage freezes or 
unfair policies of any other kind which will 
threaten the standard of lhving and the 
hard won collective bargaining advances of 
free American labour or will undermine the 
fundamental rights of workers to organize, 
to bargain collectively and to take con- 


certed action for their mutual aid and 
protection.” 
Racketeering, which has been subject 


recently to a nation wide exposé by the 
Kefauver Committee, was also the subject 
of a convention resolution. The delegates 
were called upon to stamp out any 
racketeering within their ranks and _ to 


guard against any corruption. CIO affi- 
iates, were cautioned to be on the lookout 
for “racketeering operators’ who might try 
to use unions for illegal purposes. 

Referring to the expulsion of 11 Com- 
munist-dominated unions from the CIO, 
the resolution stated that “We are ready 
to act with similar firmness agamst any 
evidence of corruption that may ever arise 
within our ranks.” 

Civil liberties and rights received con- 
siderable attention by the convention dele- 
gates. During a civil lberties discussion, 
Mr. Murray attacked union members who 
“are just as bigoted against the Negro as 
the Ku Klux Klan ever dared to be.” 

As a means towards defeating bigotry 
and discrimination, Mr. Murray advocated 
organizing the unorganized, political action 
and education. He also appealed to Negro 
workers to join the union to work towards 
the attainment of these goals. 

The first civil rights resolution presented 
to the convention urged each union affiliate 
to set up a human rights committee, 
demanded the repeal of Senate Rule 22, 
which permits filibustering, called for the 
passage of a Federal fair employment prac- 
tices act and similar state acts, advocated 
a federal anti-lynching bill, an end to poll 
taxes, modernized federal civil rights laws 
and safeguards against segregation in all 
federal appropriations for state aid. 

The second civil rights resolution dealt 
with civil liberties and internal security. It 
condemned the recent Supreme Court 
decision upholding the conviction of 11 
Communist leaders under the Smith Act 
as a “grave blow to America’s precious 
heritage of freedom of speech.” 

Referring to freedom of speech, the 
resolution stated, ‘‘We detest the men who 
were convicted, and despise the ideas they 
spew forth; but their conviction and 
imprisonment, not for conspiring or 
attempting to overthrow the Government 
by violence but solely for conspiring to 
‘teach and advocate’ the ‘prophiety’ of such 
overthrow is a threat to the free speech of 
all free men.” 


Election of Officers.—Philip Murray was 
re-elected President of the CIO for his 12th 
consecutive term. Secretary-Treasurer 
James B. Carey was also re-elected, as were 
the nine vice-presidents, headed by Allan 
S. Haywood. Haywood will assume the 
position of executive vice-president to the 
Congress, making him second only to 
Murray in rank. 
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World Congress of the International 
Society for the Welfare of Cripples 


Society holds first international meeting since 1939. 
among the 600 delegates. 


The first general international meeting of 
the International Society for the Welfare 
of Cripples since 1939 was held in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, between September 9 and 
September 14. The Congress, which was 
attended by over 600 delegates from over 
30 countries, considered rehabilitation pro- 
erams for the disabled and the problems 
that affect the handicapped, particularly the 
difficulties of those who are crippled. 

Of the delegates present at the Congress, 
22 were from Australia and New Zealand, 
10 from South Africa, 84 from the United 
States, 185 from Northern Europe, 15 from 
Southern Europe, 260 from the Scanda- 
navian countries and 75 from Great Britain. 

Canada was represented by H. C. 
Hudson of the National Employment Ser- 
vice of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and R. W. Hopper, Executive 
Director of the Ontario Society for 
Crippled Children. Two Canadian visitors, 
Dr. J. Berkeley and Miss Marjorie Spence, 
attended the conference as delegates. 

The Congress was officially opened by 
the Prime Minister of Sweden and was 
welcomed by Konrad Persson, President of 
the Congress and Director of the Royal 
Board of Pensions for Sweden. 
international action on 
behalf of the physically disabled, Dr. 
Harold Balme, Consultant Adviser . on 
Rehabilitation to the United Natious and 
the World Health Organization, indicated 
how the United Nations was developing 
co-operation and co-ordination in dealing 
with the wider aspects of rehabilitation. 
He pointed out that this was a logical 
development of the work done by the 
International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples, the International Labour Office 
and the governments and organizations con- 
cerned with the care of the disabled at the 
local or national level. 


In discussing 


The delegates heard a description of the 
rehabilitation program in effect at Vauxhall 
Motors Limited, England, by Dr. A. R. 
Thompson and H. H. Newell. They 
pointed out that it was the policy of the 
company to return an employee to work 


Four Canadians 
Rehabilitation of the crippled considered 


at the earliest possible moment. Many 
workers had been back on the job the day 
after suffering a broken arm or leg. 

The same two delegates noted that an 
important factor in the Vauxhall rehabili- 
tation scheme was the use of the Perspex 
splint for workers suffering breaks and 
fractures. Where plaster casts are cumber- 
some, and usually immobilize the whole 
limb affected, the new splint holds the 
joint securely but at the same time permits 
motion and the ventilation of the rest of 
the limb. In addition, this splint allows 
the doctor to watch the healing process at 
all times. 

During the sessions of the Congress, 
delegates saw demonstrations of technical 
alds for the disabled, including some in 
which adjustments were made to machines 
to permit certain operations to be carried 
out by use of the hand rather than by 
the foot, and vice versa. Such aids as 
strong rails in bedrooms for the use of 
paraplegics and various types of automo- 
biles and wheelchairs for the crippled were 
shown to the delegates. 

One of the final sessions of the Congress 
considered the employment of the disabled 


and the handicapped. G. C. H. Slater, 
Assistant Secretary to the Miunistry of 
Labour and National Service in Great 


Britain, described the operation of the 
compulsory quota system for the employ- 
ment of the handicapped in his country. 
Vernon Banta, Technical Adviser on the 
Handicapped in the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour, described how the Presi- 
dent’s program for the “National Employ 
the Handicapped Week” had become an 
all-year concern and indicated the increased 
support it was receiving from yarious 
community groups. 

The other main speaker on this topie 
was Mr. Hudson, the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s delegate. Mr. Hudson emphasized 
the manner in which the National Employ- 
ment Service endeavoured to secure in- 
terest in the problems of the disabled. He 
made reference to the Councils for the 
Guidance of the Handicapped at Vancouver 
and Montreal. 
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The Congress passed resolutions com- 
mending various agencies and organizations 
for their interest in and action on behalf 
of the disabled. These included: the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, 
the World Health Organization, the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, the 
International Refugee Organization and the 
International Labour Office. A succeeding 
resolution urged national societies engaged 
in rehabilitation work to extend the 
strongest possible support to these inter- 
national bodies. National rehabilitation 
societies were also urged to investigate the 
possibilities of obtaming and distributing 


additional statistical and _ sociological 
material regarding the extent and effect of 
physical disability. 

In a final resolution the Congress called 
attention to the unsatisfactory condition 
which exists in many countries regarding 
the treatment and rehabilitation of spiral 
paraplegics. The Congress recommended 
that a standing advisory committee should 
be established to “encourage the setting up 
of an organization of spinal units equipped 
with adequate facilities for research, medical 
treatment and social and industrial resettle- 
ment of spinal paraplegics.” 

Konrad Persson of Sweden was elected 
president of the Society at the last busi- 
ness session of the Congress, succeeding Dr. 
Kessler of the United States. 





ICFTU Seeks Reforms in Underdeveloped States 


The establishment of labour’s rights and 
of progressive labour relations is funda- 
mental to the successful growth of under- 
developed areas, according to the world’s 
free trade unions. 


The International Conference of Free 
Trade Unions maintains that urgent reforms 
needed are: the freeing of trade unions 
from all controls and interference (govern- 
mental or otherwise); the right to bargain 
collectively and to strike; outlawing of 
unfair labour practices; and workers’ wages 
sufficient to secure the necessities of life 
and ultimately to raise the standard of 
living. 

These views were addressed by Alfred 
Braunthal, ICFTU representative, to the 
3th Session of the Economic and Social 
Council. They are reproduced: in a recent 
ICFTU Information Bulletin. 

Other factors considered basic to the 
development of the “have-not’’ countries 
are social security legislation, improved 
public health services, civil liberties, 
equality of rights for women, education for 
the masses. : 


The ICFTU, stated Mr. Braunthal, has 
always stressed that development of under- 
developed states requires the coinciding of 
two factors. The first 1s progressive and 
sustained action by the governments and 
peoples of the countries in question. The 
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other is outside financial and technical aid 
which, to be most effective, should be 
organized on an international scale. 

With regard to the latter, the ICFTU 
stated that it “wholeheartedly welcomed 
and endorsed a report prepared by a group 
of experts appointed by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. The report 
referred to, Measures for the Economic 
Development of Underdeveloped Coun- 
trves, “recognized (for the first time) the 
need for concrete international financing 
activities ...,” the ICFTU spokesman 
stated. 

The UN experts’ report also called for 
other forerunners to effective development. 
These included abolition of privileges based 
on race, colour, caste or creed; progressive 
taxes; and a program of mass education. 

It further suggested that up to $3,000 
million per year be transferred from 
advanced to underdeveloped countries as 
grants-in-aid and that up to $1,000 million 
be loaned to them by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

At the Second World Congress of the 
ICFTU, Mr. Braunthal stated, a resolu- 
tion was passed appealing to the UN 
Economic and Social Council to adopt the 
program. He said that the free trade 
unions, both in the economically under- 
developed and advanced countries, were 
agreed on the necessity of these reforms 
and were prepared to promote them. 


Wage Stabilization Policy in the U.S. 


Retiring Wage Stabilization Board chairman reviews wage stabilization 
program; gives reasons for main regulations, outline of future policy 


The retiring chairman of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, George W. Taylor, on 
August 29 made a report to the Economic 
Stabilization Administrator in which he 
reviewed the activity of the Board during 
his chairmanship and explained the policies 
of the Board in the past and for the future. 


His report describes the situation on 
May 8, 1951, date of reconstitution of the 
present 18-member Wage Stabilization 
Board, which includes representatives of 
labour, management and the public. Its 
predecessor had ceased to function Febru- 
ary 15 when the labour members withdrew. 
Seven regulations of the original nine- 
member Board and three others issued by 
the Economic Stabilization Administrator 
were already on the books; but these repre- 
sented only a start on the complicated 
problem of regulating wages. 

Both the original and the present Board 
considered that wage stabilization com- 
prised two tasks. The first was . to 
“unscramble” the wage inequities built up 
during 1950. The second was to frame 
long-range policies designed to ensure wage 
stability and contribute to the nation’s 
anti-inflation and mobilization effort. Mr. 
Tavlor considers that the present Board, 
after nearly four months of operation, has 
virtually completed the first task and has 
made much progress in the development 
of a long-range program, although much 
remains to be done. 


Organization 


The report goes on to review the work 
accomplished by the Board since May 8. 
It has issued five new General Wage Regu- 
lations and made major revisions to two 
others. An important achievement has 
been the development of its administrative 
organization in Washington and throughout 
the country. The Board has established 14 
regional offices to help speed case pro- 
cessing, to provide information sources on 
local levels, and generally to facilitate the 
operation of the national program. Each 
regional office will be manned by 12- 
member tripartite Boards composed of four 
public, four industry and four labour repre- 
sentatives as well as an adequate staff of 
specialists. 


Enforcement 


A new feature of the Board’s organiza- 
tion is the three-member National Enforce- 
ment Commission already established and 
the similar commissions being set up in the 
regional offices. The enforcement and hti- 
gation division of the Board will direct 
investigations and deal with prosecutions, 
while the enforcement commissions will sit 
in a quasi-judicial capacity to determine 
whether there have been violations and 
what penalties should be invoked. ‘The 
program of enforcement is designed to 
ensure that those who comply with wage 
regulations are not put at a disadvantage. 
During September, 2,500 investigations 
were authorized. The Board views most 
seriously deliberate violations of wage 
regulations in order to meet manpower 
problems at the expense of other com- 
petitors. Serious penalties are provided 
for such cases in the Defence Production 
Act, including a $10,000 fine or one year 
in jail or both, denial of the illegal wage 
payments for income tax purposes and 
withholding of materials priorities. 

During Mr. Taylor’s chairmanship, the 
Board was faced with a backlog of cases 
from every part of the country. The 
appointment of a tripartite Review and 
Appeals Committee and of various sub- 
committees and commissions to deal with 
particular issues or industries speeded up 
the disposition of these cases. From May 
8 to August 17, 3.579 petitions for wage 
adjustments were decided. Of these 2,813 
were approved, 113 partially approved, 41 
given modified approval, and 612 not 
approved. The current backlog includes 
7,298 petitions. New petitions are’ now 
being sent to the regional offices, so that 
the previous steady increase in the number 
of cases pending before the Board should 
be arrested. 


Labour Disputes 


Mr. Taylor explains the new function 
given to the reconstituted Board of limited 
jurisdiction in labour disputes. After 
collective bargaining, mediation and con- 
ciliation have failed, the Board may have 
jurisdiction if a dispute is submitted to it 
by agreement of the parties concerned or 
referred to it by the President, but the 
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Board does not have the right to intervene 
in a dispute on its own motion. Mr. 
Taylor considers that, since collective 
bargaining during a national emergency is 
subject to the restraints of wage stabiliza- 
tion, it is proper for the Government 
to provide supplementary machinery for 
settling disputes having an impact on the 
mobilization effort, not, however, by-passing 
nor replacing procedures established by law. 
Several disputes have been submitted to 
the Board by the President. 


Long-Range Objectives 


However, the report states that 99 per 
cent of the Board’s attention has been 
devoted to wage stabilization. Mr. Taylor 
goes on to discuss its long-range objectives. 
The Defence Production Act requires that 
the program to achieve wage stability be 
carried out in accordance with three other 
aims: the preservation of industrial rela- 
tions stability, the preservation of collective 
bargaining to the fullest possible extent and 
the fostering of maximum defence produc- 
tion. The policies developed by the Board 
must, therefore, represent a balancing of 
four objectives. No arbitrary wage freez- 
ing or single formula such as a 10 per cent 
ceiling for wage adjustments would be 
adequate, since glaring wage inequities 
would still exist to cause employee dissatis- 
faction and resulting loss of production. 
Mr. Taylor points out that lower produc- 
tion could aggravate inflationary tendencies 
just as seriously as increased purchasing 
power resulting from wage increases and 
continues :— 


Wages provide purchasing power. But 
they also have other economic functions 
to perform. When people are paid 
sensibly in accord with the work and skill 
involved, there then exists an incentive to 
production. That is also the hasis for 
stable industrial relationships. The kind 
of a wage stabilization program that is 
needed is one which will regulate wage 
movements in such a way as to minimize 
inflationary pressures, buttress price con- 
trols and prevent manpower “pirating” 
while retaining the flexibility necessary 
to correct hardships and inequities and 
encourage maximum industrial output. 


Wage Adjustment 


Mr. Taylor then discusses the tangled 
wage situations created in 1950, when infla- 
tionary fears caused employees to seek, and 
employers to grant, wage increases in antici- 
pation of rises in the cost of living and 
tightening of manpower. Wage increases 
during the year ranged from five to 15 
cents an hour and even higher; finally, in 
January, 1951, the coal industry provided 
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an increase of 20 cents an hour. About 
40 per cent of wage-earners received no 
increase at all during the same _ period. 
The Government arbitrarily froze wages on 
January 25, 1951, and gave the job of 
restoring reasonable equity in wage rela- 
tionships to the Board. 

The report describes the three policies 
adopted by the Board for this task. The 
first was the 10 per cent formula con- 
tained in Regulation 6, which provided that 
any employer who had not increased wages | 
10 per cent after January, 1950, might raise 
them to that level without further permis- 
sion from the Board. It did not mean that 
wages must be increased, nor that a 10 per 
cent ceiling was set, but that increases 
beyond that figure must have the prior 
authorization of the Board. 

Regulation 6 also contained the “base 
date abnormality policy”. If in the base 
period of January, 1950, the wages paid by 
a company or industry were grossly out of 
line with their normal relationships, apph- 
cation could be made to the Board for 
a more appropriate base period against 
which to measure the 10 per cent allowance. 
Relatively few industries were found in 
that situation and most of these were 
seasonal. Also in this category was ship- 
building, which had been a_ depressed 
industry at the beginning of 1950. In- 
creases beyond 10 per cent were approved 
for railroad trainmen, since they had been 
negotiating for an adjustment for two years. 
Regulation 6 also permitted increases 
beyond 10 per cent if necessary to meet 
serious manpower shortages in vital defence 
industries, but this policy has been used 
sparingly. 

The third provision for the elimination 
of wage inequities was the “tandem” policy 
set forth in Regulation 10 issued by the 
Economic Stabilization Administrator. This 
allowed a plant which traditionally follows 
another company’s leadership in the timing 
and amount of wage changes to continue 
the process of catching up which the wage 
freeze had interrupted, so that the balance 
between them is maintained. The “tandem” 
regulation also allowed a company to 
re-establish the normal wage ratio among 
its various departments. 

With reference to long-range policies, 
one problem will be how to deal with 
manpower shortages. The Board has 
worked out procedures for allowing the use 
of wage increases to attract and retain 
workers in critical labour-shortage situa- 
tions. Such a method may be adopted 
only in “rare and unusual” cases, where 
the interested government procurement 


agency and the Defence Manpower Admin- 
istration certify that the national interest 
requires a preferred situation for a 
particular industry, and where all other 
efforts are unavailing. The Board will give 
careful consideration to the findings of 
these other agencies, but reserves the right 
to make the final decision in each case. 


Another problem is how to adapt wage 
stabilization rules to the constant intra- 
plant adjustments necessary for smooth- 
functioning operation. General Wage 
Regulation 5 (Revised) sets the standard 
under which employers may provide for 
merit and length-of-service increases, pro- 
motions and transfers, so that these 
adjustments will result in better perform- 
ance and. higher production, and yet not 
have an unstabilizing effect. 


Cost of Living 


A third problem is how to adjust wages 
in relation to a changing cost of lving. 
Early regulations of the Board presented 
two different approaches to the problem of 
genvral wage movements. Regulation 6 
tied wage adjustments to a January, 1950, 
base date, while Regulation 8 approved the 
operation of escalator clauses negotiated 
prior to the wage freeze tying wages to the 
cost of living. The Board re-examined its 
basic policy, and on August 2 adopted 
unanimously an important new plank in 
the wage stabilization program, which pro- 
vides that the wages of all workers, organ- 
ized, or unorganized, are permitted to be 
related to the cost of living. 


Escalator clauses covered from three to 
four million workers. Since nullification of 
these clauses would have meant industrial 
strife and the upsetting of collective bar- 
gaining agreements, the Board considered 
that its approval of the clauses was con- 
sistent with its responsibility for preserving 
industrial relations stability, collective 
bargaining to the fullest possible extent, 
and maximum defence production. Approval 
of existing escalator clauses necessitated the 
extension of permission for wage adjust- 
ment in relation to increased living cosis 
to all workers. Regulation 8 (Revised) 
allows employers and unions to decide how 
they will make this adjustment, whether 
by escalator clauses, contract re-opening 
clauses, or some other device. 


Escalator clauses in effect before the 
January 25, 1951, freeze date m»zy be 
continued. New escalator clauses may be 


negotiated, if they do not allow the wage 
percentage increase to exceed the per- 
centage increase in the Bureau of Labour 
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Statistics Consumers Price Index or another 
price index acceptable to the Board, and if 
they provide for wage reductions if prices 
are reduced. The downward adjustment 
need not go below the level at the time 
the escalator provision was adopted. 

Another possible method of adjusttug 
wages in relation to living costs is the 
periodic re-opening of contracts. Where 
there is no escalator clause, an employer 
may put into effect no more frequently 
than every six months a wage increase to 
compensate for the change in the cost of 
living from January 25, 1951, to the date 
of the adjustment. Increases made under 
this arrangement do not have to be 
adjusted downward if the BLS price index 
declines. 


Where an employer or an employer and 
a union believe that hardships or inequities 
exist because of a decline in the real value 
of wages, due to a rise in an acceptable 
index from a base period after January 15, 
1950, application may be made for the 
approval of a subsequent base date for the 
purpose of correcting such hardships or 
inequities. Mere differences in wage levels 
between plants or companies do not in 
themselves represent inequities. 


Mr. Taylor says of the new policy that 
it cannot result in any immediate upheaval 
in wages, since the BLS index has risen 
only a little over two per cent since last 
January, and that the stability of wages in 
the future depends on the degree of 
stability achieved in the cost of living. 


Policies Being Shaped 


The report refers to other aspects of wage 
stabilization for which complete policies 
have not yet been developed. These in- 
clude pension, health, and welfare pro- 
grams, commission earnings, productivity 
or annual improvement factors, price- 
exempt industries, job evaluation plans, and 
incentive plans. Mr. Taylor reports that 
the Board, assisted by a six-member tri- 
partite committee of experts, is currently 
preparing standards under which health, 
welfare and pension programs will be 
allowed. Another tripartite panel is study- 
ing the problem of applying wage stabiliza- 
tion to commission earnings. 

Another problem is inter-plant wage 
adjustment, an issue which is involved in 
the largest number of cases before the 
Board. When manpower is short and 
profits good, as in the current mobilization 
period, the differences between occupational 
wage rates among various plants in a given 
area tend to narrow. The policy finally 
adopted by the Board is expected to allow 
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for the reduction of inter-plant differences 
which would mean hardships to small and 
medium-sized companies and would prevent 
low-wage plants from filling their defence 
production orders. 

A wage increase that does not result in 
higher production costs is not inflationary, 
and should be encouraged in the program 
of wage stabilization. The future policy of 
the Board on productivity or annual 
improvement factor will be based on this 


fact. The Board has already approved 
certain contracts in the automobile indus- 
try which provided for annual increases in 
recognition of increased productivity, while 
guaranteeing that the employer would noi 
seek to raise prices. The nation has a 
vital stake in higher production with lower 
costs, so that any incentive payments 
which help to save unit labour costs, pro- 
duce more goods and reduce prices are 
valuable. 





Health and Welfare Plans in ae 
United States Automobile Industry 


Automobile industry provides outstanding example of rapid extension 
and development of health and welfare plans in United States economy 


Extension and development of health 
and welfare plans in industry in the United 
States during the past few years has been 
rapid. Using the automobile industry as 
an example, the Monthly Labor Review, 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor, in 
an article in the September issue, examines 
60 collective agreements containing provi- 
sion for health and welfare programs for 
workers in the industry. 

Many plans had existed prior to their 
inclusion in labour-management contracts, 
the article points out, but in several in- 
stances prolonged bargaining and at times 
court decisions were necessary for the 
successful negotiation of such plans. In 
one particular case, the National Labor 
Relations Board ordered a company “to 
refrain from taking any action with respect 
to its group health and accident insurance 
program which affects any of the employees 
in the unit represented by the union, with- 
out prior consultation with the union and, 
in addition to bargain collectively 
with the union upon request.” 

With the general increase in the 
employee’s desire for security and the 
relief allowed the employer under income 
tax regulations for part of the costs of 
health and welfare programs, more 
emphasis was placed on such schemes by 
many unions. 


As the adoption of these programs 
became more frequent, attention was 
directed towards the types of plans, 


adequacy of benefits, extent of coverage, 
forms of administration and other items 
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considered necessary in devising an insur- 
ance plan that most suited the employer’s 
and the employees’ needs. 

In the auto industry, nearly complete 
worker coverage was achieved in a brief 
period. Three years ago none of the major 
producers in the industry had negotiated 


such programs with the unions whereas by 


1951, at least 90 per cent of the workers 
were covered by some form of program 
secured through collective bargaining. 

In order to determine the scope and 
characteristics of the plans, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics analysed 63 plans, cover- 
ing some 683,000 workers in 60 companies 
under 64 agreements. The United Auto 
Workers (CIO) was represented by 45 
agreements covering all but three per cent 
of the workers surveyed, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (AFL) by eight, the 
United Steel Workers (CIO) by five. Six 
other unions held one contract each. 


Of the plans surveyed, 34 were jointly 
financed by the employer and the employees 
while 29 were of the non-contributory type. 
Over 94 per cent of the workers covered 
contributed to such plans and in general 
secured a greater number of benefits than 
those under non-contributory schemes. 


The six major benefits studied by the 
Bureau were: life insurance; accidental 
death and dismemberment insurance; cash 
payments for loss of time resulting from 
temporary sickness and accident; hospital- 
ization, surgical and medical benefits. 


The great majority of the workers were 
provided with all these benefits, two out 


» 


of three being covered by plans that in- 


cluded ali these items and better than 
nine out of 10 receiving five or more. 
Every worker without exception was 


insured for accident and sickness disability 
and over 97 per cent were protected by 
life insurance. Over half the plans, cover- 
ing nearly 70 per cent of the workers, 
provided for accidental death and dismem- 
berment insurance. 

Though only 30 of the plans contained 
provision for medical benefits, these plans 
covered 90 per cent of the workers included 
in the survey. In nearly all the plans were 
contained provisions for maternity bene- 
fits. In addition, the dependents of more 
than 96 per cent of the workers were 
eligible for some form of benefit, usually 
hospitalization and surgical. 

With regard to the financing of the 
plans, the survey revealed that of the 34 
that were jointly financed, eight made 
provision for the employee’s contributions 
to vary with his earnings and with the 
number of his dependents. Under these 
eight plans, which covered 62 per cent of 
the workers, the amounts of life insurance, 
accidental death and dismemberment insur- 
ance and accident and sickness disability 
payments also varied according to the basic 
hourly, weekly or annual earnings of the 
employee. Such variations did not exist 
with respect to the hospital, surgical and 
medical benefits. 

Most of the plans stipulated that a 
worker had to undergo a waiting period, 
varying from one to three months, before 
becoming eligible to join the program. 

Approximately two-thirds of the health 
programs provided for the extension of 
their benefits. More plans allowed for 
this extended coverage during periods of 
lay-off than did for voluntary leaves of 
absence or involuntary leaves of absence 
due to disability. In general, life and 
accidental death insurance were extended 
for longer periods than were the other 
benefits. 

Life insurance, as a benefit, was included 
in the terms of all but two per cent of 
the plans and the insurance guaranteed was, 
in four out of five cases, a specified amount. 
Most of the workers thus covered by life 
insurance were insured for amounts varying 
between $3,000 and $3,600. This amount 
usually approximated the average annual 
amount of the employee’s earnings. 
Twenty of the plans, which accounted for 
nine-tenths of the workers, made provision 
for insurance protection after the worker’s 
retirement, though at reduced amounts. 

Of the 683,000 workers included in the 
Bureau’s survey, 422,000 were protected by 
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insurance against accidental death and 
dismemberment. There were 387 plans in- 
cluding this form of benefit, 31 providing 
a flat benefit payment while six others 
scaled the amounts according to the 
worker’s earnings. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics noted 
that the accident and sickness disability 
clauses found in many of the welfare plans 
filled a need not provided for in the federal 
and most state social insurance legislation. 
Thus disablement due to a non-occu- 
pational cause which is not met by 
workmen’s compensation or unemployment 
insurance legislation can be covered through 
negotiated welfare schemes. The popu- 
larity of such protection is indicated by 
its inclusion in every plan surveyed by 
the Bureau. 

Hospitalization benefits were contained 
in 60 of the plans and provided for eithe: 
a daily cash allowance or payment for a 
certain number of services (usually room, 
board, anaesthesia, oxygen, therapy, drugs, 
laboratory services, etc.). The plans that 
provided service benefits rather than cash 
allowances covered the majority of the 
workers and in most cases permitted a 
hospitalization period of up to 120 days. 

Surgical benefits, which are usually 
based upon a schedule of allowances for 
specified operations, were contained in 60 
of the plans. Payments ranged from $150 
to $400 in these schedules. 


Thirty of the welfare plans made provi- 
sion for medical benefits and of these, 15. 
covering 90 per cent of the workers, made 
payments for visits to the patient while 
“hospitalized” only, while the other hall. 
covering a much smaller number of 
employees, made allowance for home, 
hospital and office visits. The maximum 
for “hospitalized” visits was usually $350 
or $370 while that for home and office 
calls varied between $150 and $250. 


Maternity benefits generally were pro- 
vided in connection with the specific 
benefit—accident and sickness disability. ° 
hospitalization and surgical. A provision 
that the worker be insured when preg- 
nancy commenced, or nine months prior to 
claiming benefit, was found in the plans. 

Of the plans analysed, two-thirds made 
provision for the payment of benefit to a 
worker on account of his dependents, paid 
wholly or in part by ‘the employer. 
Hospitalization, surgical and some form of 
maternity benefit was available to the 
dependents of over 650,000 workers and 
medical benefits were provided for the 
dependents of 215,000 employees. The 
report points out that the hospitalization 
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benefits made available for dependents 
were the same as those provided for the 
employees in three out of four plans. 
The only difference occurred in the plans 
that offered cash allowances instead , of 
services. In this case payments were 


generally one to two dollars lower than 
those granted to the actual employee. 

The Bureau's report indicates that when 
maternity care is made available to 
dependents, the benefits were usually the 
same as those granted the workers. 





ECOSOC Reviews Employment Problems 


Because of its desire to keep so vital a 
matter under continuous review, the 
Economie and Social Council of the United 
Nations has devoted six meetings to a 
review of world employment problems. 
Full employment was discussed for the 
first time. 

The discussions and decisions of the 
Council are recorded in the October t issue 
of the United Nations Bulletin. 

Speaking for the United Kingdom, John 
Edwards emphasized that the real danger 
for the U.K., which was particularly vulner- 
able to the impact of international 
economic forces, lay in disequilibrium in 
the balance of payments. 

Because of its dependence on imported 
raw materials, fluctuating world prices 
would undermine its present full employ- 
ment unless all countries pursued full 
employment policies. 

G. B. Rogers, of Canada, advanced the 
belief that full employment was only one 
objective of economic policy. Equally 
important were high living standards and 
increasing productivity, frequently, but not 
always, by-products of full employment. 
Canada had not only full employment but 
over-employment, Mr. Rogers added. He 
was of the opinion that automatic or rigid 
measures and standards would not, neces- 
sarily, ensure full employment within a 
country. 

Isadore Lubin, representing the United 
States, pointed out that employment goals, 
for each coming year, were usually stated 
by the President in terms of both employ- 
ment and unemployment. Under the 
present strain of defence mobilization 
these objectives naturally differed from 
those of peace time. 


Because of their increased productive 
capacity, most of the Western European 
countries could soon be independent of 
Marshall Aid, were it not for the need to 
re-arm against possible aggression, Mr. 
Lubin observed. 

Under present world conditions, said 
Atwar Hussein, of Pakistan, it might be 
beyond the power of underdeveloped 
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countries to increase their employment 
levels without assistance from advanced 
countries. 


Although impressed with the high level 
of employment in the United States, Mr. 
Hussein was desirous to know whether that 
country’s policy was adequate to meet a 
marked recession. Such a recession, if 
prolonged, would “bring nothing but 
disaster to many countries,” he said. 

Speaking in a similar vein, Mr. B. P. 
Adarkar, of India, observed that under- 
developed countries could solve their 
employment difficulties only in an atmo- 
sphere of world-wide economic expansion. 

It was the opinion of the Czecho- 
slovakian, Polish and USSR representatives 
that “increased production and employment 
in capitalist countries during 1950 were 
mainly due to programs for war prepara- 
tion carried out at the expense of the 
living standards of the masses.” 

While there was no serious unemploy- 
ment'in United States now, said G. P. 
Arkadiev, of the USSR, that nation was 
exporting unemployment to Europe and 
underdeveloped countries “in the form of 
inferior quality surplus products which, 
under the Marshall Plan and the war-aid 
program, had a deteriorating influence on 
European markets.” 

Militarization in the capitalist countries, 
stated Mieczyslaw Blusztajn, of Poland, 
had further complicated their economic 
problems. The shift to a war economy 
had brought inflation and caused unem- 
ployment in those branches producing 
peace-time goods. 

At the conclusion of discussions, the 
Council decided that from 1952 on_ it 
would annually consider the problems of 
reducing structural unemployment and 
underemployment in the less-advanced 
countries and of removing obstacles to 
economic development. 

In addition, it asked the Secretary- 
General to amend the questionnaire to 
governments on full employment so as to 
take account of any special problems facing 
underdeveloped countries in implementing 
last year’s recommendations of the Council. 





France Makes Vocational 
Guidance Survey 


Results regarded as proof of the usefulness of vocational guidance. 
Greater contentedness and success found among those following advice 


Results of a recent survey carried out 
in France are regarded as proof of the 


usefulness of vocational guidance. Greater 
contentedness, stability and success in 
employment were found among young 


people who had followed the advice given. 
The proportions of unskilled labourers 
among them was lower. 

The survey was undertaken last year by 
the National Labour Research and Voca- 
tional Guidance Institute of France in an 
attempt to measure the results of voca- 
tional guidance in individual cases and 
evaluate policy and methods. 

France has considerable experience of 
vocational guidance, the International 
Labour Review observes in a report on 
the survey contained in the July issue. 
In the 200 centres functioning under the 
Ministry of Education, young persons are 
now being counselled at a rate exceeding 
200,000 a year. 

The inquiry was carried out by means 
of questionnaires and covered three groups 
of young persons, those who had _ been 
given vocational guidance one year, three 
years, and five years previous to the 
survey. 


A study of the results showed that in 
the case of those counselled one year before 
the survey, 83 per cent had followed the 
advice either in part or in full. Of those 
who had followed the advice in full, 66-5 
per cent stated that they were “very 
satisfied”; the proportion of dissatisfied was 
0-8 per cent. Among those who had not 
followed the advice, 39:5 per cent were very 
satisfied and 4-4 per cent dissatisfied. 


The effect of vocational guidance, the 
report states, was marked in the case of 
young persons in the “waiting” category— 
mainly unemployed persons. The _ per- 
centage of those who had followed the 
advice in full was 1:8 as against 11 who 
had not. 

Among young persons apprenticed to 
employers, 13-9 per cent had followed the 
advice in full, 32:6 had not. More than 


three-quarters of those who had followed 
the advice in full and only less than half 
of those who had not were stated to be 
very satisfied. The conclusion drawn is 
that the vocational guidance officers 
encourage young persons to become appren- 
ticed with an employer only when they 
have made sure that such training is in 
every way suitable for them. It was found 
that the number of juveniles advised to 
take a technical course was much larger 
than the number advised to enter private 
apprenticeship. 

Only 0-2 per cent of the youths who 
had followed the advice in full were 
employed as labourers as against 2-7 per 
cent who had not. The guidance officers, 
the report explains, direct youths to 
unskilled employment only if they are 
incapable of anything else, and even in 
such cases prefer to send them to a voca- 
tional education centre so that they may 
improve their general education. 

As regards young persons counselled three 
years previous to the survey, the per- 
centage of persons who had followed the 
advice was only slightly smaller than in 
the case of those counselled one year before 
the survey, and was also in excess of 75 
per cent. Only a very small number 
stated that they did not lke the trade 
learned. 

In the technical study courses, only 7:3 
per cent of those who had followed the 
advice were unsuccessful, as against 26-1 
per cent of those who had not followed it. 
Maladjustment was found in 2-8 per cent 
of those who had followed the advice and 
17-4 per cent in those who had not. 

In the case of young persons apprenticed 
to employers, the percentage who had 
followed the advice of the guidance officer 
was much lower, as this way of entering 
a career 1s often chosen by those who had 
not the means to attend a training school 
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as recommended by the guidance officer. 
In this group, as in the group who had 
been counselled one year before the survey, 
the guidance officers seem to have been 
particularly successful in their choice of 
employers. In general, there was not only 
greater stability but also a higher degree 
of success among those who had followed 
the advice given. 

The follow-up after five years covered 
only a small number of persons. There 
were very few cases, the report states, 


where the difference between the percent- 
age of those who had followed the advice 
and of those who had not was definitely 
significant. Such cases as there were, how- 
ever, showed that those who had followed 
the advice had an advantage. As in the 
other groups, the majority of young persons 
were satisfied with the advice. Nearly 
three-quarters of those who had followed 
the advice said that they were satisfied, 
compared with 55 per cent of those who 
had not done so. 





Swedish Unions, Employers Agree 
on Equal Pay for Women Workers 


Joint recommendation is of interest in view of the recently-adopted 
ILO convention concerning equal remuneration for work of equal value 


Trade unions and employers in Sweden 
agree that arbitrary wage differentials 
according to sex should be abolished. They 
believe that a better method is to fix wages 
according‘ to the contribution of the indi- 
vidual to production. 

Since 1948, the Confederation of Trade 
Unions and the Federation of Employers 
have been studying female wages and 
women’s position in Swedish industrial life 
generally. In a recent report, representa- 
tives of both organizations describe what 
can be done by joint effort within industry 
to promote equal pay. 

Their findings and recommendations, 
states International Labour Review for 
July, are of interest in the light of a 
recently-adopted international convention 
on equal pay for work of equal value. As 
in a number of countries, wage differ- 
entials are traditional in Sweden. More- 
over, in the fixing of wages there has been 
little or no intervention by public authori- 
ties. Implementation of the convention, 
therefore, will depend largely upon agree- 
ment between workers’ and employers’ 
organizations, the Review states. 

Main emphasis in the enquiry was placed 
on present job opportunities for women, 
future supply of female labour, and wage 
differentials based on sex: why they exist 
and how to eliminate them. 

To attain equality of pay, the employer 
and union representatives proposed that 


wage rates be made dependent upon the 
character of the job performed, with a 
detailed classification of tasks within each 
branch of industry. The value of indi- 
vidual effort would also be dependent upon 
such factors as regular attendance, capa- 
city to adjust to changes, length of 
employment and experience, and vocational 
training and skill in general. Because 
wages would be determined in a different 
way, the need to retain separate rates for 


men and women would, as a _ result, 
decrease. 
The report also recommended that a 


joint body representing the employers’ and 
workers’ organizations should be appointed 
to deal with female labour questions. Its 
work, among other things, would be to 
assist in planning social measures that 
would meet women’s needs and, by means 
of propaganda, to stimulate their ambition 
and pride in their work. Collective bar- 
gaining issues would be beyond the scope 
of the joint body. 

To achieve greater equality between the 
sexes in the labour field, the report also 
recommended the extension of vocational 
training for women, improved arrangements 
for eare of children, more convenient shop- 
closing hours, and further study of certain 
aspects of taxation and social policy which 
may discourage women from 
employment. 


taking 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 





A total of 159 suggestions in the first 
year of operation of the Labour-Manage- 
ment Production Committee is the record 
established at Port Arthur Shipbuilding 
Company Limited. Of these suggestions, 
36. or one in every four, qualified for the 
minimum award. From these 36 sugges- 
tions, the four best were chosen for addi- 
tional recognition. Cash awards were 
presented by G. P. McDougall, General 
Manager, at a banquet held to mark the 
first anniversary of the LMPC. 

The first prize was for a suggestion for 
oiling two punches. The suggestor recom- 
mended the installation of oilers on the 
machines. One of these was a gravity-type 
oiler, the other a pump-type. The punches 
can now be oiled without stopping them 
and, as a result, wear and tear has been 
considerably reduced. In addition, this 
system reduces heating and breakage of 
punches. 

Participating unions at this shipyard 
are: Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers, Local No. 11, CCL; 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America, Local 1365 
(AFL-TLC); United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry of the 
U.S.A. and Canada, Local 620 (AFL- 
TLC); United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Local 850 (AFL- 


TLC); and the International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Local 865 (AFL- 
The recently formed LMPC at an 


Ontario furniture plant has already made 
several suggestions resulting in improve- 
ments. One suggestion led to a better 
method of machining drawer fronts, elim- 
inating three operations and_ effecting 
considerable savings in time and money. 

The plant is the Meaford Manufacturing 
Co.. Ltd., Meaford, Ontario; the union 
participating in the LMPC is Local 108, 
International Woodworkers of America 


(CIO-CCL): 
LMPC Termed “Most Beneficial” 


C. G. Tarbuth, plant manager at Ray- 
O-Vae (Canada) Limited, has described 
the operation of the LMPC there as 


‘most beneficial”. Organized about one 
year ago, the Committee has succeeded 


in improving cleanliness, increasing pro- 
duction, reducing operator fatigue, and 


remedying a safety hazard. 
k * “x 

The fourth in a series of bulletins issued 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, “The Labour Representative on 
an LMPC”, has just been released. The 
bulletin is designed to assist labour rep- 
resentatives on LMPCs in their work. 
Copies of the bulletin may be obtained 
at any branch office of the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, or by 
writing to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

** ** * 

Re-issue of the LMPC filmstrip A Man 
With a Plan as a 16 mm. colour sound 
film is scheduled for the near future. 
Originally produced as a filmstrip in 1947, 
the new film has a running time of 13 
minutes. 

The picture outlines the correct method 
of organizing an LMPC and points out its 
advantages as a means to improve effi- 
ciency and morale in industry. It begins 
with the visit of a field representative of 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Ser- 
vice to a plant where production suffers 
because of misunderstanding and friction 
between labour: and management. The 
representative is successful in persuading 
the company manager and the union 
president to visit a plant where a successful 
LMPC is functioning. He then explains 
how they too can establish a committee. 

The film also outlines the most frequent 
objections to LMPCs, and shows how 
these are often based on inadequate under- 
standing of the true purpose of labour- 
management production committees. Five 
conditions essential to a successful LMPC 
are summarized at the end of the film. 

Interested groups may arrange showings 
of this film by writing to the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 





Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. In addition, to field 
representatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


——— EEE 
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Board Rejects CP Application for 
Revocation of Certification Order 


Application was made by three employees included in bargaining unit. 


Reasons for judgment given in full. 


Conciliation officer appointed 


in a dispute over revision of agreement covering CNR hotel employees 


In a decision which attracted widespread 
interest, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board at its October session rejected an 
application for the revocation of an earlier 
order certifying the American Newspaper 
Guild as bargaining agent for a unit of 
employees of The Canadian Press, consist- 
ing of editorial employees, including office 
boys. The application for revocation was 
made to the Board by three employees who 
are included in the bargaining unit, and was 
supported by the signatures of forty-seven 
employees of the company appended to a 
statement that they were eligible for 
membership in the American Newspaper 
Guild but did not wish to be represented 
by the Guild as bargaining agent. 

In its Reasons for Judgment, reproduced 
below, the Board took the position that, 
having regard for the nature of the condi- 
tions attendant upon the making of an 
application for certification involving the 
displacement of an existing bargaining 
agent, at least equal care should be exer- 
cised in revocation proceedings; that an 
application for decertification should not 
ordinarily be entertained while collective 
bargaining was in process between the 
bargaining agent and the employer; and 
that the evidence as to the status of 
employees in the bargaining unit sub- 
mitted in support of such an application 
should relate unmistakably to a period of 
three months immediately preceding the 
making of an application* and should be 





*In an application for certification the 
Board requires that a majority of the 
employees affected be members in good stand- 
ing, i.e., have paid at least one month’s union 
dues for or within the period commencing on 
the first day of the third month preceding the 
calendar month in which the application is 
made and ending upon the date of the appli- 
cation, or an admission fee at least equal to 
one month’s union dues. In the application 
for revocation of certification discussed above, 
most of the employees’ signatures were dated 
during January, 1951, and the application for 
revocation was received and entertained by 
the Board on May 4, 1951. 
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of a definite nature and should establish the 
authority of the applicants to make the 
application on behalf of the employees. 

The Reasons for Judgment added that 
the Board was of the opinion that the 
evidence submitted by the applicants in 
support of the application, which purported 
to be an expression of the attitude of 
employees towards the Guild as bargaining 
agent at a time several months prior to 
the making of the application, could not 
in the circumstances of the case be accepted 
as relevant or satisfactory evidence of the 
attitude of such employees at the time of 
the making of the application, nor as suffi- 
cient authority to the applicants for the 
making of the application. 


CNR Hotel Employees Ask Conciliation 


The question of the five-day forty-hour 
work week, coupled with a. demand for a 
general wage increase for employees of 
hotels operated by the Canadian National 
Railways came to the fore again during 
October when the General Adjustment 
Committee for Hotels of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers made a request 
to the Minister of Labour for the appoint- 
ment of a Conciliation Officer to deal with 
a dispute involving the revision of a 
collective agreement covering employees of 
the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa. The Min- 
ister was informed that the union had given 
the railway management notice of revision 
in July in respect of agreements in effect 
at the Charlottetown Hotel, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I.; Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; 
Prince Arthur Hotel, Port Arthur, Ont.: 
Prince Edward Hotel, Brandon, Man.; 
Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon,  Sask.: 
Jasper Park Lodge, Jasper, Alta.; and the 
Chateau Laurier. It had been agreed by 


the parties that negotiations would com- 
mence in connection with the agreement 
covering employees in the Ottawa estab- 
lishment, after which negotiations would be 
set for the other hotels. 

The Miunister of Labour granted the 
request and appointed a Conciliation Officer 
on November 1. The main issues were the 
demands for a general wage increase of 20 
cents per hour and for the adoption of a 
five-day forty-hour work week with hourly 
rates of pay increased by 20 per cent to 


maintain take-home pay and no reduction 
in weekly or monthly rates of pay. A 
number of other demands concerning par- 
ticular classifications were also involved. 





This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 





The following statement concerns the scope and administration of the Industrial 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into foree on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 


which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certifications 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, interprovincial and international 
steamship lines and ferries, aerodromes and 
air transportation, radio broadcasting sta- 
tions and works declared by Parliament to 
be for the general advantage of Canada or 
two or more of its provinees. Additionally, 
the Act provides that provincial authorities, 
if they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries within 
provincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the federal 
Government for the administration of such 
legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certifi- 
cation of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it 
by the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a_ collective 
agreement, 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under’ two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
and (2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and _ St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of two 
officers resident in Vancouver comprises 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories: two _ officers 
stationed in Winnipeg cover the provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba and North- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 
Toronto confine their activities to Ontario; 
three officers in Montreal] are assigned to 
the province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings 
Before the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during October. The 
Board issued seven certificates designating 
bargaining agents, rejected four applica- 
tions for certification and one application 
for revocation of certification, and received 
three applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification 
Granted 


1. The National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., on behalf of 
second, third, fourth and fifth engineers 
employed aboard vessels operated by 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited, Montreal 
(Gs Augeel951. 7p. 109%): 


2. National Seamen’s Association of 
Canada, on behalf of unlicensed personnel 
employed aboard tubs operated by Con- 
solidated Oka Sand and Gravel Company, 
Limited, Montreal (L.G., Nov. 1951, 
31526) 


3. Commercial Cable Staff’s Association, 
on behalf of employees of The Commercial 
Cable Company, employed at Hazel Hill, 
Guysborough County, NS. (L.G., Oct., 
1951, p. 1368). 


4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of clerical employees of Cana- 
dian National Railways, employed at 
Edmonton, Alta., in the district office of 
the general superintendent (L.G., Aug., 
1951, p. 1092). 


5. Canadian Navigators’ and Engineers’ 
Federation, on behalf of mates and pilots 
employed aboard vessels operated by 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited, Montreal 
a: GasNowe 1951 4p. 1526): 


6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of employees of Northwest 
Communications System, Canadian National 
Railways, Communications Department, 
employed at Dawson Creek, B.C., and 
Whitehorse, Y.T., in the Company’s Works 
and Buildings, Stores, and Automotive 
Transport Departments (L.G., Oct., 1951, 
p. 1368). 


7. Malt and Grain Process Workers 
(Local 105, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America), on behalf 
of employees of Federal Grain Limited, 
employed at its Seed Division, 120 Empress 
St., Winnipeg (L.G., Nov., 1951, p. 1526). 
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Applications for Certification 
Rejected 


1. Canadian Navigators’ and Engineers’ 
Federation, applicant, and Canada Steam- 
ship Lines Limited, Montreal, respondent 
(L.G., Aug., 1951, p.,1091).5. The applica- 
tion was rejected for the reason that it 
was not supported by a majority of the 
employees affected. 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
eant, and SS. Texaco Warrior, Limited, 
Montreal, respondent (L.G., Oct., 1951, 
p. 1368). The application was rejected for 
the reason that it was not supported by 
a majority of the employees affected. 


3. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
eant, and SS. Texaco Chief, Limited, 
Montreal, respondent (L.G., Oct., 1951, 
p. 1868). The application was rejected for 
the reason that it was not supported by 
a majority of the employees affected. 


4. Local 452, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, appli- 
eant, and Vancouver Hotel Company 
Limited, Vancouver, respondent (L.G., 
Nov., 1951, p. 1526). The application was 
rejected for the reason that the two 
employees affected, who were classified as 
carpenters, were not employed as carpenters 
to an extent sufficient to warrant the 
establishment of a separate bargaining unit. 


Apnlication for Revocation of Certification 
Rejected 

Messrs. T. F. Rhude, W. R. Wheatley, 
and Darcy O’Donnell, applicants, and the 
American Newspaper Guild, respondent, 
and The Canadian Press, respondent (L.G., 
July, 1951, p. 968) (See Reasons for Judg- 
ment below). 


Anplications for Certification 
Received 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of unlicensed personnel employed 
on vessels operated by General Sea Trans- 
portation Limited, Vancouver (Investigat- 
ing Officer: G. R. Currie). 


2. Malt and Grain Process Workers 
(Local 105, International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America), on behalf 
of employees of McCabe Grain Company 
Limited, Winnipeg, employed in the Com- 


pany’s Shamrock Feed Mill and Elevator, 
Plinquet St., St. Boniface, Man. (Investi- 
gating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

3. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 


REASONS FOR JUDGMENT 


Workers of America, on behalf of employees 
of Aero Caterers, Limited, Montreal Air- 
port, Dorval, Que., employed in the Com- 
pany’s Flight Kitchen (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


in Application for Revocation of Certification Affecting 
T. F. Rhude, W. R. Wheatley and D. O’Donnell, Applicants, 


and 


American Newspaper Guild, Respondent, 


and 


The Canadian Press, Respondent. 


On April 5, 1950, this Board made an 
order certifying the Respondent, the 
American Newspaper Guild, hereinafter 
referred to as the “Guild”, as bargaining 
agent for a bargaining unit consisting of 
editorial employees, including office boys, 
employed in Canada by Respondent, The 
Canadian Press, hereinafter referred to as 
the “Company”. 


On May 4, 1951, the Applicants who are 
three employees of the Company in the 
aforesaid bargaining unit, filed with the 
Board an application under Section 11 of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act asking that the Board 
revoke the aforesaid order of certification 
on the ground that the majority of 
employees in the bargaining unit no longer 
wished to be represented by the Guild as 
bargaining agent. 

In support of the application,. the Appli- 
ecants submitted a number of documents 
bearing in all the signatures of 47 
employees of the Company and worded as 
follows :— 


We, the undersigned editorial employees 
of the Canadian Press, state that we are 
eligible for membership in the American 
Newspaper Guild, but that we do not wish 
to be represented by the Guild as bar- 
gaining agent. 


Each such document bears, in addition 
to signatures of employees affixed thereto, 
the date of signature and the name of the 
local Company Bureau to which. the 
employee was at that time attached. 
Forty-three signatures bear date as having 


been affixed in January and two in Feb- 


ruary, 1951; 1 signature bears date as 
having been affixed in April, 1951; 1 
signature is undated. There were 71 


employees in the bargaining unit as of 
May 4, 1951. 





Avge 


Acting 


consisted of Mr. 
and 


The Board 
Brown, Vice-Chairman 


Chairman, and Messrs. W. L. Best, E. R. 
Complin, J. A. D’Aoust, A. Deschamps, 
A. J. Hills and A. R. Mosher, members. 
The Judgment of the Board was deliv- 
ered by the Vice-Chairman and Acting 
Chairman. 





The signatures were obtained by a 
canvass made by the Applicants of their 
fellow employees in the bargaining unit. 

The Guild in opposing the application 
contended inter alia that same should be 
rejected as the evidence submitted by the 
Applicants does not make out a prima 
facie case to warrant the Board in taking 
action under Section 11 of the Act, in that 
the signatures of the employees to the 
documents relied on by the Applicants 
were obtained with exceptions in 
January, 1951, at a time when the com- 
pulsory collective bargaining negotiations 
prescribed by the Act were still in process 
and in any event more than three months 
prior to the making of the application. 
The Guild submitted that evidence of the 
nature tendered, given and relating only to 
this earlier period should not be accepted 
as evidence of the desires of the employees 
in the matter of bargaining representation 
at the time the application was made. 
The Guild further contended that the 
signed documents do not carry sufficient 
weight to show the desire of employees 
that the order of certification be revoked, 
as no reference is made therein to any 
application for decertification, and the 
signing of a round robin of this nature 
is not sufficient to establish a prima facie 
case for decertification. 


few 
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In addition, the Guild claimed further 
that many signatures to these documents 
were given by employees under pressure 
from the Company, and under fear of 
discrimination in respect of their employ- 
ment by the Company. 

The Guild submitted evidence that a 
number of the employees who had signed 
documents were no longer in the employ 
of the Company or in the bargaining unit 
at the date of the filing of the applica- 
tion and that a number of employees who 
had signed the documents had paid union 
dues subsequently to signing and prior to 
the date of the application. 

The Company in replying to the apphi- 
cation stated that it did not intend to 
either oppose or support the application, 
as being a matter for the determination of 
the employees, but did intervene to deny 
that the Company in any way interfered 
or encouraged or exerted pressure or 
exercised or threatened discrimination 
against its employees as alleged by the 
Guild. 

Section 7 (3) of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act 
provides that where no collective agree- 
ment is in force but a bargaining agent 
is certified under the Act for a unit of 
employees, an application for certification 
to displace the existing certified bargaining 
agent may not be made until after the 
expiry of twelve months from the date of 
the existing certification, without the con- 
sent of the Board. 

The end purpose of certification is to 
determine the right of the applicant union 
to act as collective bargaining agent for a 
unit of employees with a view to the 
ultimate conclusion of a collective agree- 
ment, and the above-cited provision of the 
Act is evidently designed to provide an 
adequate opportunity for a newly certified 
bargaining agent and the employer to carry 
on collective bargaining for a reasonable 
period without fear of disruption of nego- 


tiations by the intervention of a third 
party seeking to displace the existing 
bargaining agent. 

Under Section 9 of the Act and the 


Rules of the Board, an applicant for 
certification is required to produce evidence 
to satisfy the Board in the first instance 
that the majority of employees in the 
bargaining unit are members in good stand- 
ing of the applicant union. The mere 
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signing of a document by an employee 
stating that he desires the union to rep- 
resent him for collective bargaining is not 
sufficient evidence for this purpose. The 
Rules of the Board provide that for the 
purposes of certification to be a member 
in good standing of a trade union at the 
date of the application for certification, 
the employee shall be a member of the 
union and have paid on his own behalf at. 
least one month’s dues for or within the 
period commencing on the first day of the 
third month preceding the calendar month 
in which the application is made, and 
ending upon the date of the application or, 
where he has joined the union within that 
period, has on his own behalf paid the 
union application or admission fee in an 
amount at least equal to one month’s 
union dues. 


Section 11 of the Act gives the Board 
a broad discretion as to the time and 
circumstances under which it may exercise 
the authority for decertification vested in 
it by that section. However, having regard 
for the nature of the conditions attendant 
on the making of an application for 
certification involving the displacement of 
an existing bargaining agent, which are 
designed to maintain stable employer- 
employee bargaining relations, the Board is 
of opinion that at least equal care should 
be exercised in proceedings under Section 
11, and that an application for decertifica- 
tion should not ordinarily be entertained 
until at least twelve months have elapsed 
following certification, which condition has 
been met in this instance, nor ordinarily 
while collective bargaining is in process 
between the bargaining agent and the 
employer. The evidence as to status. of 
employees in the bargaining unit sub- 
mitted in support of such an application 
should relate unmistakably to a period of 
three months immediately preceding the 
making of the application and should be 
of a definite nature and should establish 
the authority of the applicants to make the 
application on behalf of the employees. 

In considering the present application, 
the Board is of opinion that the evidence 
submitted by the Applicants in support of 
the application, which purports to be an 
expression of the attitude of employees 
towards the Guild as bargaining agent at 
a time several months prior to the making 
of the application, cannot in the circum- 


stances of this case be accepted as relevant 
or satisfactory evidence of the attitude of 
such employees at the time of the making 
of the application nor as sufficient authority 
to the Applicants for the making of the 
present application. 

The Board accordingly rejects the appli- 
cation. In the circumstances, it is not 
necessary for the Board to deal with other 
issues raised in connection with the 
application. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
and Acting Chairman 
for the Board. 
W. Z. Estey, Esq., 
for the Applicants. 
J. H. Oster, Esq., 
for the American Newspaper Guild. 
J. W. Brooke, Esq, 
for The Canadian Press. 
Dated at Ottawa, October 17, 1951. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


Before The Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During the month of October, the 
Minister appointed Conciliation Officers to 
deal with matters in dispute between the 
following parties :— 

1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
applicant, and Abitibi Coach Lines and 
Transportation Company Limited, Val 
D’Or, Que., respondent (Conciliation 
Officer: L. Pepin). 

2. National Association ~ of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., applicant, and 
Badwater Towing Company Limited, Van- 
couver, respondent (Conciliation Officer: 


G Re- Currie). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


On October 25, the Minister established 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
to deal with matters in dispute between 
the National Harbours Board and _ the 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, affecting elevator 
system, cold storage, and general main- 
tenance employees of the Board at 
Montreal. The Board was appointed 
following receipt of the report of L. Pepin, 
Conciliation Officer (L.G., Nov., 1951, 
p. 1529). Constitution of the Board had 
not been completed at the end of the 
month. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


Advice was received in October that 
matters in dispute between The Canadian 
Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 
and Local No. 6, Canadian Communica- 
tions Association, had been settled follow- 
ing receipt by the parties of the report of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which dealt with the dispute (L.G., Aug., 
1951, p. 1095). 


A concise account of the origin, functions, the 
membership and structure of the International 
Labour Organization and Canada’s part in it. 


Canada and the 


International Labour Organization 


Price: 25¢ 


Order from: 
Ottawa 


Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, 
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Changes in Wage Rates, Hours of 
Work in Recent Collective Agreements 


Wage rate increases included in agreements received during the third 
quarter of 1951 tend to be larger than in those received during the 


first six months this year. 


The wage rate increases included in the 
771 agreements received in the Department 
of Labour during the third quarter of 1951 
tend to be larger in amount than those in 


contracts received during the first six 
months of ‘the year** Reductions in 
standard hours of work are infrequent. 


Only 7 per cent of the agreements indicate 
a reduction in normal hours, compared with 
10 per cent for the agreements received 
during the first half of the year. Approxi- 
mately one in five, or the same propor- 
tion found for the agreements of the 
earlier months, has an escalator clause 
linking wages with the cost of living. 

As will be noted from Table I, the 
largest proportion of the third-quarter 
agreements provide for wage increases of 
15 cents an hour or more. The tendency 
during the first half of the year was to 
increases ranging between 10 and 15 cents. 
The pattern of wage increases for both 
periods is shown by the following percent- 
age distributions :— 





From From 
January to July to 

June September 

Jo % 

Ne. Chamee” . ia... os 8-7 5-1 
Less than'5 cents. . 4-7 3:0 
5-9°9 cents ..s5...% o0°O 20-9 
10-14<9 cents’ .. vey. 30° 0 30°9 
15 cents or over... 19-7 40:1 
100-0 100-0 

*For an analysis of wage rate increases 


provided in agreements received during 
the first four months of 1951, see Lasour 
GAZETTE, June 1951, p. 832; for the fifth and 


sixth months see Lasour GaAzETTE, August, 
1951, p. 1111. It must be noted that many 
agreements received during the _ third 


quarter were negotiated and signed earlier 
in the year. 
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Reductions in hours of work infrequent 


As can be seen, the more recently 
negotiated wage increases are 1n most cases 
larger than those negotiated earlier in the 
year. About 70 per cent of the agreements 
received since July provide for wage 
increases of 10 cents or more, as com- 
pared with approximately 50 per cent of 
the agreements received during the first 
six months of the year. 

Some 140 agreements covering 59,000 
workers contain an escalator clause for 
adjusting wages periodically in accordance 
with the cost of living. Table II shows 
the wide variety of formulae used. Cer- 
tain formulae, however, have a _ greater 
appeal than others. Among the 150-odd 
clauses found in the agreements, about one- 
third provide an hourly adjustment of one 
cent for every 1-3 points rise in the index. 
Another formula widely used is_ that 
providing an adjustment in weekly rates 
of twenty-five cents per ‘point. This 
formula is found in 21 agreements. Wages 
are usually adjusted to the cost of living 
periodically, most frequently at quarterly 
intervals.** 

The length of the work week appears 
to be a relatively unimportant item in 
negotiations. This is borne out by the 
small number of agreements which— pro- 
vide a shortening of the work week. Only 
59, covering approximately 25,000 workers, 
include a provision for reducing the hours 
of work. In practically all cases, the 
reduction occurs where the normal work 
week is still comparatively long, for 
example, reduction from 48 to 44 or 45 
hours per week. 





**Ror a detailed analysis of escalator 
clauses see this issue of the lLasour 
GAZETTE, p. 1633. 
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TABLE I1.—COST OF LIVING ADJUSTMENT FORMULAE IN COLLECTIVE 


AGREEMENTS 


An analysis of clauses contained in 140 agreements out of 771 agreements received in the Department of Labour 


during July, August and September 1951. 




















No. of Workers 

Adjustment Agreements} Covered 

Wawustient Ol Hour yalta tes eee mene cite terete missin. -biaveietiele or ariel- Tene terelera 80 42,020 
Beets eevee 291 NOV Aopen Gee eigs Jon lay somtoded AGORA doug adaoUutOs Fo se nen 45 oo 16 4,730 
Ivcent per Hour Perici POLLS epee rete eT ene rete ene ets fol etate ea tetetete (ela etetatener ster elev elyiner>) (onto 48 27,840 
Icentiper hour pervl “A pormtsinn sere meee reece eet ater atte © PN coco lene sigs afil cae feels alae he wi 1 6, 620 
Tecent per hoursper dl 2 points ee ee rere ere rete etete ered tosed ete ede ws -Sekests oles ot C-kel teen ere keno ants 1 430 
Ticent per Hours pers GOspOlMts een ere etem teteue sere ert ers letele tee er eeee te Tele ote oben Kenaer Ler 1 430 
LiGent PEL NOUT PErpe/pDOMES ya serves een dette te atone tSietnol Ble ere ehe re etal 4) ols Acie Reaeg eestor 1 40 
Icentiper: Hour pecattes DOMES i mieeeenereaiee terre Rete te eter Scheer Cl ae oi tects atte ele iel ele CEs 6 1, 260 
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Recent Collective Agreements 


A file of collective agreements is main- 


tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 


parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Department. 
A number of those recently received are 
summarized below. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 
schedules under Industrial Standards Acts, 
etc. are summarized in a separate article 
following this. 


Manufacturing 


Vegetable Foods 


Edmonton, Alta.—Cerian Bakeries and 
the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America, Local 
Ae. 

Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 

1951, to May 15, 1952; if either party desires 
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A compulsory check-off of union dues 
of a specified amount from the pay of 
all employees in the bargaining unit and 
the right of each employee, from whose 
pay such union dues are deducted, to 
vote as if a member of the union in 
good standing at any election of local 
officers of the union, are provisions of 
two agreements, between the Consoli- 
dated Mining and Smelting Company 
of Canada Limited (Trail, B.C. and 
Calgary, Alta.) and the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 


Workers, summarized below. 





to make any changes in the agreement, the 
other party must be notified 60 days prior 
to the expiration date of the agreement. 

Union security and check-off: union shop 
and voluntary check-off of union dues, fines 
and assessments. 

Hours: 42 per week, the company to 
determine the schedule of working hours for 
each employee, which may be changed from 
time to time. All employees shall be allowed 
a consecutive period of 24 hours off in every 
week. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of the daily scheduled hours or over 
42 hours in any one week and for work on 
any day which would normally be an 
employee’s holiday. All employees will be 
allowed 9 specified paid holidays and any 
other statutory holiday proclaimed by the 
government, provided it is generally observed 
by the grocery trade, or one day off with 
pay in lieu thereof. 

Rest periods: employees will be allowed 
two 10-minute rest periods per shift. 

Vacations with pay: one week after one 
year’s service, 2 weeks after 2 years’ ser- 
vice. Employees must take their vacation 
when requested, seniority to apply in the 
choice of dates. 

Weekly wage rates: doughman, ovenman 
$55.25; bench and machine hands, male $52, 
female $38.25, helpers (male) $43.25: 
shipper $49.75 and $52.50: assistant shipper 
$42.50; receiver $47.50; checkers and bread 


wrappers (male) $40; janitor $42; bread 
packers and rackers (male) $37.75: bread 
wrappers, packers and _ rackers (female) 


$32.25 and $34; senior cake shop girl $36.50: 
cake shop, wrappers, icers and packers $30 
and $32.25: female in cake shop doing bench 
work $31.25 to $40; doughnut machine oper- 
ator $35.50. The above rates are, with a 
few exceptions, $5 or $6 per week higher 


than the previous rates. Jobbers (part- 
time workers) and helpers 10 cents per 
hour above prevailing rate; jobbers and 


extra help working less than five hours on 
a shift will be paid time and _ one-half. 
Apprentices, starting rate $25 per week with 
an increase of $2 per week every 6 months 
for 4 years. 

Night shift differential: 15 cents per hour 
extra will be paid for all work between 
7 p.m. and 6 am. There shall be no split 
shifts. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and an apprenticeship plan. 


Calgary, Alta.—Certain Bakeries and the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 


International Union of America, Local 
OED 
COOH. 


Agreement to be in effect from: August 25, 
1951, to August 24, 1952; should either party 
desire to make any changes in the agree- 
ment 60 days’ notice must be given to the 
other party, prior to the expiration date. 

Union security and check-off: union shop 
and a voluntary and revocable check-off of 
union dues, fines and assessments. 

Hours: 43 per week, the company to deter- 
mine the schedule of working hours for each 
employee, which may be changed from time 
to time. All employees shall be allowed 24 
consecutive hours off in every week. Over- 
time: time and one-half for work in excess 
of the daily scheduled hours, or over 43 
hours in any one week, and on a statutory 
holiday where one day off in lieu thereof is 
not allowed. Al] employees will be allowed 
9 specified paid holidays or equivalent time 
off with pay. No employee will be requested 
to work on Christmas Day. 

Rest periods: employees will be allowed 
two 10-minute rest periods per shift. 

Vacations with pay: 2 weeks after one 
year’s continuous service. Employees must 
take their vacations when requested, 
seniority to apply in the choice of dates. 


Weekly wage rates, retroactive to August 5, 
1951: doughmen, ovenman and cake bakers 
$53.50; dividerman, moulderman and bench 
hands $51; doughman’s, ovenmen’s and 
moulderman’s assistant $47.50; shippers in 
charge $46.50; shippers, bread rackers 
(male), bread wrapping machine operators. 


janitors, cleaners, pan washers $43.50: 
mechanics $48.50; receiver, machine pan 
greasers, maintenance man $45.50. Females: 


breadshop—checkers and packers $37, rackers 
and bread wrappers $35.50; cake shop— 
help doing bench work, cookie machine 
operator, doughnut machine operator $38.50; 
cake depositor operator $41.50; cake machine 
wrappers, finishers, wrappers (hand 
machine), packers, liners and box makers 
$35.50. Inexperienced employees will start 
at a rate 10 per cent below the regular rate 
and reach the regular rate at the end of 12 
months. Jobbers (part-time workers) will 
be paid 10 cents per hour over the regular 
rate. Apprentices’ rate—from $33.50 in first 
6 months to $47.50 in eighth 6 months, there- 
after $49, 

A night shift differential of 10 cents per 
hour will be paid for all work performed 
between 9 p.m. and 6 am. There shall be 
no split shifts. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and an apprenticeship plan. 


Metal Products 


Montreal, P.Q.—Canadian Vickers Limited 
and Certain Craft Unions Affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor 
and the Trades and Labour Congress 


of Canada. 


Agreement is to be in effect from Aucust 
17, 1951 to August 16, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 30 days’ notice. 
The agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect (L.G., Aug., 1951, p. 1102) 
with the following changes:— 

Statutory holidays: the number of paid 
holidays has been increased from 3 to 4. 


Wage rates are increased by 13 cents per 
hour, except that employees who. only 
received a 3 cents per hour additional in- 
crease under the previous agreement. i.e. 
those who on September 26, 1950, did not 
have the required 5 years’ continuous service 
for a 5-cents increase, will now receive an 
additional 2 cents per hour. 


Cost-of-living bonus: in the event that the 
national cost-of-living index increases 5 01 
more points prior to March 1, 1952, over the 
index of September 1, 1951, a cost-of-living 
bonus of 1 cent per hour (previously 25 
cents per week) will be given for each full 
point of such increase from March 15, 1952. 
to September 15, 1952. This cost-of-living 
bonus to be based on a full week of 45 hours 
and will be in addition to the basic wage 
rate. 


Company of 
Stee is 


Kingston, Ont.—Aluminum 
Canada Limited and United 
workers of America, Local 343. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 24. 


1951, to May 23, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
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agreement is similar to the one previously in 
effect (L.G., Jan., 1951, p.. 59) with the 
following changes:— 


Hours of work are reduced to 40 per week 
—8 per day, 5 days a week. 

Paid holidays: the number of paid _ holi- 
days is increased from 6 to 8. 

Vacation with pay provisions now require 
only a minimum of 1,600 (previously 1,800) 
hours of work from the time an employee 
last qualified for a vacation until he is 
entitled to another one. 

Hourly wage rates are increased in most 
cases by from 20 to 264 cents per hour; 
this increase brings the basic minimum wage 
rate up to $1.18 an hour. 


Kingston, Ont.—Aluminum Company of 
Canada Limited and International 
Association of Machinists, Local 54. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 24, 
1951, to May 23, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
The agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect (L.G., Jan., 1951, p. 60) 
with changes similar to the ones made in 
the agreement between the company and 
United Steelworkers of America, noted 
above. 


Trail, B.C.—The Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada Limited 
and International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, Local 480. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1951, to May 31, 1952, and thereafter, sub- 
ject to 2 months’ notice. This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect (L.G., 
Oct., 1950, p. 1674) with the following 
changes:— 

Check-off provisions are changed following 
the award of an Arbitration Board under 
the chairmanship of the Hon. Gordon McG. 
Sloan, Chief Justice of British Columbia. 
The company is now obligated to deduct 
from the pay of each employee, as a con- 
dition of his continued employment, a speci- 
fied amount and remit same to the union. 
Each employee from whose pay such amount 
is deducted shall have the right to vote as 
if a member of the union in good standing 
at any election of local officers of the union. 
Union dues and assessments in excess of the 
specified amount will be deducted by the 
company from the pay of employees who so 
authorize; such authorization may be revoked 
at any time. 

Vacations with pay: 3 weeks are now 
granted after 20 years’ service, instead of 
after 25 years’ service as previously. 


Hourly wage rates are increased by from 
23 to 28 cents. 


Vancouver, B.C.—Certain Jewellery Firms 
and the International Jewellery 
Workers’ Umon, Local 67. 





Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1951, to April 30, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: any employee who is now 
or who becomes a member of the union must, 
as a condition of employment, pay union dues 
for the duration of the agreement. 
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Hours: 8 per day, 42 per week; employees 
may work 44 hours in any one week, but the 
hours of work must not exceed 84 in any 2- 
week period. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of above hours and for 
work on Sundays and on all statutory holi- 
days, 4 of which are paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay will be granted in 
accordance with the provisions of the pro- 
vineial Annual Holiday Act; employees with 
5 or more years of continuous service (1,250 
working days) will receive an additional 
week. 

Minimum hourly wage rates, retroactive to 
April 23, 1951:  journeymen watchmakers, 
clockmakers and material pickers $1.50, 
provided that no employee, covered by the 
agreement, shall receive a wage increase of 
less than 8 per cent over the previous wage 
rate; apprentices from 25 per cent of 
journeyman’s wage rate in first 6 months to 
85 per cent in tenth 6 months. Apprentice- 
ship rates shall apply as a minimum to all 
employees who are not journeymen. Home- 
work is prohibited. 

Apprentices: both parties will make a joint 
request to the B.C. Apprenticeship Board to 
have the watchmaking trade brought under 
the B.C. Apprenticeship Act. Trade school- 
ing with respect to apprenticeship or equiv- 
alent shop training will be planned after 
being studied by the union, the Apprentice- 
ship Board and those concerned. 

Seniority: competency considered, seniority 
will prevail in determining the order of lay- 
offs and of re-employment after a lay-off. 
The available work must be distributed as 
equally as possible among all employees until 
a minimum of 30 hours a week is reached, 
before any employees are laid off. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Non-metallic Minerals and Chemicals 





Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Industries 
Limited (West Toronto Paint and 
Varnish Works) and Canadian Chem- 
ical Division, District 50, United Mine 
Workers of America, Local 13,392 
(Office Employees). 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1951, to September 30, 1952. Hither party 
may, on 10 clear days’ notice, require the 
other party to enter into negotiations for the 
renewal of the agreement within the period 
of 2 months prior to the expiry date, and 
both parties shall thereupon enter into such 
negotiations in good faith. 


Check-off: the company will deduct monthly 
union dues from the salary of all employees 
who so authorize. The authorization may 
not be revoked except during the 2-weeks 
period immediately preceding the anniversary 
of the effective date of the agreement. 


Hours: 874 per week, scheduled from 
Monday through Friday. Hight specified 
days will be recognized as holidays. 


Rest periods: two rest periods during the 
normal daily hours of work will be scheduled 
for all employees. 


The application of the Industrial Relations 
Plans, including the rules governing them, 
and the practices governing the granting of 


vacations and leave of absence shall con- 
tinue in respect of the employees in con- 
formity with their general application to 
clerical and office personnel throughout the 
company. 


Monthly salary range: clerical groups 
group 1 (mail clerk, order register clerk) 
$125 to $145; group 2 (duplicating machine 
operator, file clerk, invoice and freight clerk, 
colour advisory clerk) $135 to $165; group 3 
(cost clerk, pricing clerk, sales order clerk, 
payroll clerk, tracing clerk, automotive 
clerk, switchboard operator—all grade I: 
order records clerk, allocation clerk, ware- 
house clerk, shipping clerk, advertising stock- 
keeper) $165 to $200; group 4 (cost clerk, 
pricing clerk, sales order clerk, payroll clerk, 
tracing clerk, automotive clerk, switchboard 
‘operator—all grade II; stock control clerk, 
clerical leader grade I, cashier) $205 to 
$235; group 5 (cost clerk grade III, auto- 
motive clerk grade III, clerical leader grade 
II, engineering clerk, scheduling clerk) $225 
to $275; group 6 (sales assistant, works 
supply assistant) $250 to $325. Stenographic 
groups—group 1 $150 to $170; group 2 $180 
to $220. Typing group $145 to $160. Clerical 
typing group $170 to $220. The above rates 
are from $15 to $35 per month higher than 
the rates provided in the previous agree- 
ment; this includes the interim salary in- 
crease of from $5 to $15 per month which 
became effective May 1, 1951. 


Seniority: in the event of a lay-off, a 
demotion, or a promotion to a classification 
within the bargaining unit, seniority shall 
govern as between employees who possess 
equal qualifications and potentialities. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 





Calgary, Alta.—The Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company of Canada, 
Inmited (Alberta Nitrogen Depart- 
ment) and the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Local 
690 (Alberta Nitrogen Workers’ Union). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 
1951 to May 31, 1952, and thereafter until 
terminated by either party upon two months’ 
notice. 


Check-off of union dues of a_ specified 
amount is compulsory for all employees in 
the bargaining unit; each employee from 
whose pay union dues are deducted shall 
have the right to vote as if a member of 
the union in good standing at any election 
of all local officers of the union held during 
the life of the agreement. (Previous agree- 
ment did not provide for a check-off of union 
dues.) 


Hours: for day shift and maintenance 
crews, except those on shift work—8 per day 
Monday through Friday, a 40-hour week; for 
operating crews and maintenance men on 
shift work—S8 per day (except where a 
change in shift is scheduled), with 42 hours, 
or the equivalent, in a normal working week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of the scheduled shift and for work 
on an employee’s scheduled day off: double 
time for work on 6 specified paid holidays. 


Vacations with pay: employees with less 
than 20 years’ service in accordance with 
provincial legislation, after 20 years’ service 


-vacations 


3 weeks. (Previous agreement provided 
with pay in accordance with 


provincial legislation for all employees.) 


_ Hourly wage rates: welders, pipefitters, 
insulators, machinists, mechanics, fitters, 
carpenters, electricians, instrument men, 
blacksmiths $1.61 and $1.73; painters $1.55 
and $1.67, tool room attendant and radial 
drill operator $1.49; oilers $1.47; steam 
engineers, second class $1.73; general helper 
$1.41; operators $1.47 to $1.59; assembly 
man $1.41, helper $1.35; labourer $1.35; 
janitors $1.31 and $1.35; truck and cat 
driver $1.47; chemical services, benchman 
$1.31, junior analyst $1.41, plant analyst 
$1.53; warehouse floorman $1.41. (The above 
rates are from 24 to 26% cents per -hour 
higher than the previous rates.) 


Off-shift differential: a premium of 4 cents 
per hour shall be paid for time worked on 
the afternoon shift and of 8 cents per hour 
for time worked on the night shift. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the setting up of a 
Joint Safety Committee. 





St. John’s, Nfid—The Building Trades 
Employers’ Association Limited of St. 
John’s and the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
Local 679. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1] 
1951, to October 1, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Hours: 9 per day between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
or 9 per night (at regular day rate) between 
7 p.m. and 5 am. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work between 6 p.m. and midnight; 
double time for work between midnight and 
8 a.m. and for work on Sundays and on 9 
specified holidays. 

A classification board, consisting of 2 
members of the Employers’ Association, 2 
members of the union, and such further rep- 
resentation as may be designated by the 
Labour Relations Officer or the Deputy 
Minister of Labour, shall have power to 
classify all members of the union according 
to their capacity as carpenters into 3 classes 
and issue them appropriate cards. Any 
cards issued previously by a previously con- 
stituted board shall be valid and recognized 
by both parties. 


Hourly wage rates: carpenters, class A 
$1.16, class B $1.06, class C 91 cents (an 
increase of 16 cents per hour over the 
previous rates); foreman (in charge of 7 
or more carpenters) not less than 20 cents 
per hour more than a class A carpenter. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure 
and out-of-town work. 


Calgary, Alta.—The Calgary General Con- 
tractors’ Association and Certain Other 
Calgary Employers and the Interna- 
tcoonal Hod Carriers, Building and 
Common Labourers’ Union, Local 1111. 





Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
1951, to June 30, 1952. Should either party 
wish to change, add to or amend the agree- 
ment, 60 days’ notice in writing shall be 
given prior to termination date. 
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Union security: union members shall be 


ziven preference of employment; similarly, - 


employers party to this agreement, shall be 
civen preference in the supplying of union 
labour. Before any union members work 
for any employer who is not a party to 
the agreement, such employer must sign a 
copy of the agreement. 

Hours (effective August 15, 1951): 8 per 
day Monday through Friday, 4 on Saturday, 
if required. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of above hours and double 
time for work on Sundays and on 9 specified 
holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates (effective 
August 15, 1951): common building labour 
$1.05, mortar mixers and hod carriers $1.15. 
Present existing higher differentials of wage 
rates shall be maintained for all classifica- 
tions. 

Night shift differential: 8 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ work shall be paid for any time 
worked after 5 p.m. and. before 8 a.m. if 
these hours are part of the regular 7-hour 
night shift. 

Transportation: on jobs in the City of 
Calgary, which are beyond the regular 
terminus of the street car line or bus service, 
the employer shall pay for any additional 
transportation or provide same. For pro- 
jects beyond the 10-mile limit — special 
arrangements with regard to daily time and 
transportation shall be agreed upon for each 
project. On jobs away from Calgary, where 
labourers are hired in Calgary, transporta- 
tion, including meal and berth where neces- 
sary. is to be provided by the employer and 
travelling time (8 hours in 24) one way paid. 
Return transportation shall be provided on 
or after 60 days’ satisfactory service or the 
termination of the job. 


Provision is made for the 
disputes. 


settling of 


Prince Rupert, B.C.—The Principal 
Builders and Contractors Located im 
the City of Prince Rupert, B.C., and 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Local 1735. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1951, to March 31, 1952, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. 

Union security: when men are required, 
competent union journeymen shall be hired; 
if none are available the contractor may 
obtain men elsewhere but they must join 
the union within 2 weeks or be replaced by 
union tradesmen as available. 


Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 4 hours in excess of 8 
hours until a break of 8 hours occurs; 
double time thereafter and for work on 
Saturdays, Sundays and on 9 _ specified 
holidays. No work shall be performed on 
Labour Day. In case of necessity shift 
work may be allowed, provided shifts con- 
tinue for 3 consecutive nights and are run 
in addition to the regular day shifts. 
Night shifts shall be granted 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work. On jobs in occupied 
buildings where work must be done after 
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regular working hours, a night shift may be 

> 
worked at 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work 
on any shift starting after 4 p.m. 


Vacations with pay: 2 per cent of wages 
to be paid annually as provided by pro- 
vincial law. 

Hourly wage rates, effective July 1, 1951: 
journeymen carpenters, sawfilers, sawyers 
and planermen $2 (an increase of 32 cents 
per hour over the rate provided in the 
previous agreement). Foremen in charge 
of work shall be paid not less than $1.60 
per day of 8 hours over the journeymen’s 
rate. 

Out-of-town jobs: on jobs in the vicinity 
of Prince Rupert, but beyond the city hmits, 
transportation shall be provided either by 
motor vehicle or by the payment of excess 
car fare over ordinary city fares. Travel- 
ling time, when it exceeds 30 minutes from 
the city limits, shall be paid at the regular 
rates. Where employees do not return 
daily, they will receive first-class transpor- 
tation to and from the job. In case of 
night travel a sleeper will be provided. 
Meals and travelling time (up to 8 hours 
in 24) will be paid for. If a man quits 
before he has been on the job 30 calendar 
days, return transportation and travelling 
time will not be paid. On the job, employees 
shall not be charged over $2 per day for 
accommodation where the employer main- 
tains a camp. Where no camp is_ pro- 
vided, carpenters shall be allowed $2 per 
day, in addition to wages, towards out-ot- 
town expenses. 


Apprentices shall be employed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the British 
Columbia Apprenticeship Act. All appren- 
tices must be registered with the union. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Electric Railways and Local Bus Lines 


Saskatoon, Sask.—The City of Saskatoon 
and the Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, Local 
615. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1951, to March 31, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


Union security and check-off: provision is 
made for a union shop for all new employees 
with maintenance of membership for all 
employees. Union fees will be deducted and 
remitted to the union in accordance with 
the Trade Union Act. 


Hours: street car, trolley coach and bus 
operators—the schedule of regular runs shall 
be arranged to conform as nearly as possible 
to 74 hours per day and not more than 44 
hours per week; as far as possible runs 
shall be completed within 103 hours. Barn 
and mechanical department, day shift—8 per 





day, 54 days per week, a 44-hour week; 
night shift—48 hours per week alternating 
with 40 hours. an average 44-hour week. 


Office staff shall work under as near the 
same conditions as other office workers of 
the city as is consistent with the operation 
of the transit system. Overtime: time and 


one-half for work in excess of 8 hours in 
any one day or 44 hours in any one week 
and for work on an employee’s regular day 
off; double time for work on all civic holi- 
days and double time and one-half for work 
on 8 specified statutory holidays. All civic 
and statutory holidays are paid holidays. 
Office staff will be granted 2 extra days’ 
pay per month in lieu of overtime. 


Vacations with pay: for monthly-rated 
employees—after one year’s service 21 days: 
for hourly-rated employees—after one year’s 
continuous service 2 weeks and after 3 
years’ continuous service 3 weeks. 

Paid sick leave: employees will be allowed 
sick leave with pay at the rate of one day 
per month of service. In. the case of 
monthly-rated employees such sick leave is 
cumulative up to 7 months and in the case 
of hourly-rated employees up to 156 days. 
During his first year an employee will not 
be paid for time absent through illness, but 
he will be credited with the number of days 
to which he is entitled. No sick pay shall 
be granted to hourly-rated employees for the 
first day on each occasion of absence on 
sick leave. 


Wage rates platform: monthly 
spector $268, inspector $258; hourly— 
inspector (relief) $1.354; transit system 
operators from $1.023 during first 6 months 
to $1.22 after third year; track: hourly— 
foreman $1.104, sub-foreman $1.05, truck 
operator $1.02, trackmen 994 cents and 
$1.02; labourer, permanent 94 cents, casual 
883 cents, flagman 93% cents: offices: 
monthly—chief clerk $210.50 to $253, clerk 
“A” $165.50 to $227, clerk “B” $227 to $237, 
night clerk $183, clerk-stenographer $123 to 
$173: barn: monthly—night foreman $253; 





chief in- 








hourly—assistant master mechanic $1.38: 
machinist, electrician, carpenter, painter, 
mechanics, lineman and _ truck repairer, 


welder and repairer $1.13 to $1.26; charge 
hands in charge of one or more tradesmen 
$1.31; truck repairman and_= serviceman 
$1.02 and $1.074, general worker 954 cents 
and $1.02, cleaner 883 and 953 cents; charge 
hands in charge of truck repairmen and 
servicemen $1.13. The above monthly rates 
are, in most cases, $19 or $21 higher than 
the previous rates, while the hourly rates 
‘have been increased by 10 cents. Effective 
July 1, 1951, the above monthly rates are 
increased by $4 and the hourly rates by 
2 cents. 

Escalator clause: in addition to the above 
basic wage rates employees will be given a 
cost-of-living allowance based upon the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ cost-of-living 
index. For every one point rise in the index 
above 184:1 (index figure for June 1, 1951) 
monthly-rated employees will receive an 
allowance of $1.15 per month, while hourly- 
rated employees will receive an allowance 
of three-fifths of one cent per hour. 
Adjustments in the cost-of-living allowance 
will be made every 3 months. No reduction 
in the basic rates will be made if the index 
falls below 184-1. 


Night shift differential: men working on 
the 12 midnight to 8 a.m. shift will be paid 
5 cents per hour extra for time actually 
worked. 

Transportation: all employees of the 
department will be granted free transporta- 
tion on the city’s street cars, trolley coaches 
cand buses. 


Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the supplying of 
uniforms and special work clothing to 
employees, 


Service 
Business and Personal 


Port Arthur and Fort William, Ont.— 
Lakehead Hotel Keepers Association 


and the Hotel and _ Restaurant 
Kmployees’ and Bartenders’ Interna- 
tional Union, Beverage Dispensers, 
Local 767. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1952, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: agreement provides for a 
closed shop. The employer shall call the 
union for additional employees, when 
required; if the union does not have any 
suitable people available, non-union persons 
may be employed with the understanding 
that they must apply for membership within 
30 days. 

Hours: 48 per week to be worked within 
a period of 6 days. No employee shall work 
more than 4 night shifts in any one working 
week, except by mutual consent of the indi- 
vidual employer and his employees. Over- 
time is to be worked only in emergency: 
work performed outside the regular working 
week will be paid for at the rate of $1 
per hour. Any regular employee who works 
on any of 4 specified holidays shall be 
allowed equal time off within 3 weeks. Two 
additional holidays as well as election days 
will be paid holidays. 

Vacation with pay: 
service 12 days per year. 

Minimum monthly wage rates: floormen 
$179, tapmen $206. Extra help 90 cents 
per hour with a minimum of 4 hours; if 
employed a full week the monthly rate 
shaJl apply. The above monthly rates are 
$10 higher than the previous rates, while 
the hourly rate for extra help has been 
increased by 10 cents. 

Sick leave with pay: after one year’s 
service an employee will be entitled to 3 
days each year. Such leave is not cumula- 
tive. If an employee is disabled by an 
injury received in the normal performance 
of his duties he will receive full pay for 
the time he is not entitled to benefits under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of Ontario. 


Seniority shall apply in the case of lay- 
offs and re-hiring after a lay-off. The 
employer shall have the right to select 
personnel on the basis of ability and con- 
duct for any specific job or promotion. 

Union label: the union agrees to use all 
its influence with organized labour and its 
friends to make them patronize only such 
places as display the union label of the. 
international union, the label to be supplied 
by the union. 


Uniforms will be supplied by the employer 
without cost to the employees. 
Provision is made for grievance procedure. 
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after one year’s 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, the repeal of 
another, the correction of two, and the 
amendment of seven others. In addition 
to those summarized below, they include: 
the correction of the agreement for the 
shoe manufacturing industry in the prov- 
ince, published in the Quebec Officral 
Gazette, issue of September 29; the repeal 
of the agreement for barbers and _hair- 
dressers in Missisquol county, and the 
amendment of the agreement for barbers 
and hairdressers at St. John and Iberville, 
in the issue of October 6; the amendment 
of the agreement for the building trades at 
Montreal, gazetted October 138, and the 
correction of the agreement for retail stores 
at Chicoutimi, in the issue of October 20. 

A request for a new agreement for 
barbers and hairdressers at Roberval and a 
request for the amendment of the agree- 
ment for the building trades at Chicoutimi 
were gazetted September 22; requests for 
the amendment of the agreements for 
garage employees at Sherbrooke, for bakers 
and bakery salesmen at Quebec and for the 
shoe manufacturing industry in the prov- 
ince were gazetted September 29; a request 
for the amendment of the agreement for 
truck drivers at Montreal was published 
October 6. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and others approv- 
ing the levy of assessment on the parties 
to certain agreements. 





*In Quebec, the Collective. Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an. organization 
of employees and one or more employers 
or associations of employers, either side 
may apply to the Provincial Minister of 
Labour to have the terms of the agree- 
ment which concern wages, hours of labour, 
apprenticeship, and certain other conditions 
made binding throughout the province or 
within a certain district on all employers 
and employees in the trade or industry 
covered by the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published and 30 days are 
allowed for the filing of objections, after 
which an Order in Council may be passed 
granting the application, with or without 
changes as considered advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. 
References to the summary of this Act and 
to amendments to it are given in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, January, 1949, page 65. 
Proceedings under this Act and earlier legis- 
lation have been noted in the Lasour 
GAZETTE monthly since June, 1934. 
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Manufacturing 


Textiles and Clothing 


Dress Manufacturing Industry, Province 
of Quebec. 


An Order in Council, dated October 17, 
and gazetted October 20, extends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., May, 1949, p. 604; Jan., 1950, p. 77; 
May, 1951, p. 690, Oct., p. 1376, and previous 
issues) to July 31, 1952. 


Construction 


Building Trades, Chicoutimi and Neigh- 
bouring Counties. 


An Order in Council, dated September 27, 
and gazetted October 6, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Jan., 1948, p. 51, Aprily p. 334, Aug... p..8i2; 
Aug., 1949, p. 987; Aug., 1950, p. 1185, Nov., 
p. 1904; March, 1951, p. 358, May, p. 691, 
Sept., p. 1251, and previous issues) by sub- 
stituting the name “‘Le Syndicat des Métiers 
de la Construction de Charlevoix” for the 
name “Syndicat national catholique de Char- 
levoix-Est’’. 

Territorial jurisdiction is amended by the 
addition of St. Félicien to the territory com- 
prising zone I; zone III-A now comprises 
the counties of Chicoutimi, Roberval and 
Lake St. John, with the exception of the 
parts of these counties included in zone J, 
in the case of hydraulic power. operations, 
industrial establishments construction and 
national defence works, providing the cost 
thereof exceeds $150,000, including wages 
and material. 


Building Trades, Quebec. 


An Order in Council, dated September 19, 
and gazetted September 29, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Sept., 1950, p. 1679; July. 1951, p. 977, 
Aue, p: 1109, Sept.ep 1251) Nov. see, 
and previous issues). 

Minimum hourly wage rates: pipe mechanic 
—contractor (personal services), electrician 
—contractor (personal services) $1.85 in 
zone I, $1.65 in zone II, $1.60 in zone III, 
$1.50 in zone IV. (The above rates are 20 
cents per hour higher than those previously 
in effect.) 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Water Transport 


Longshoremen (Ocean Navigation), 


Quebec. 


An Order in Council, dated September 19, 
and gazetted September 29, amends the pre- 
vious Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Sept., 1949, p. 1116). 

Hours remain unchanged at 8 per day, 
8 am. to 12 noon and 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


Overtime: time and one-half for work per- 
formed between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m.; double 
time for work on Sundays and 4 specified 
holidays. Work performed during any meal 
hour, and each succeeding hour until dis- 
charged, is payable at double the regular 
rate on week-days and at double time and 
one-half Sundays and specified holidays. 


Minimum hourly wage rate is increased 
from $1.30 to $1.45 per hour. For loading 
or unloading ammonium nitrate fertilizer or 
any Other hazardous cargo, a differential of 
35 cents per hour will be paid; for loading 
or unloading of other cargoes, specified in 
agreement, a differential of 15 cents per hour 
will be paid. Work performed in holds 
which have been seriously affected by smoke, 
gas, or flooded by water will be paid for at 
double the prevailing rate. 

Men ordered out to work during the day 
will receive a minimum of one hour’s pay 
at regular rate and during the night or on 
Sundays and holidays a minimum of two 
hours’ pay. whether put to work or not. 

Regular rates of wages will be paid during 
any day or night hours, including Sundays 
and holidays, except for meal hours, when 
any vessel is worked day and night, on shifts. 

Other provisions governing the weight and 
size of slingloads, etc. are included in this 
amendment. 


Checkers (Ocean Navigation), Quebec. 


An Order in Council, dated September 19, 
and gazetted September 29, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new agreement between 
certain companies and International Lone- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 1605. This 
agreement applies to checkers of the Harbour 
of Quebee working on ocean vessels, and is 
to be in effect from September 19, 1951, to 
December 31, 1951, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

Hours: 9 per day, 8 a.m. to 12 noon and 
lop) 10.6" pin: 


Overtime: time and one-half between 5 p.m. 
and midnight and between 1 a.m. and 7 a.m., 
double time for Sundays and 4 specified holi- 
days. Work done during any meal hour 
and each succeeding hour until discharged, 
is payable at double the regular rate on 
week-days and at double time and one-half 
on Sundays and specified holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.20 per 
hour. For work on board or at side of any 
vessel discharging or loading ammonium 
nitrate fertilizer, or any other hazardous 
cargo, a differential of 35 cents per hour 
will be paid. When employed temporarily 
as head checkers on stowage checkers will 
receive an additional 10 cents per hour; 
when employed in office work 5 cents per 
hour additional. Regular rates will prevail 
during day or night hours, including Sundays 
and holidays, with the exception of meal 
hours, when any vessel is worked day and 
night, on shifts. 


Provision is made for grievance procedure 
for individual employees. 


Local and Highway Transport 


Truck Drivers, Quebec. 

An Order in Council, dated September 19, 
and gazetted September 29, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry 


(Ge Fete 1949, p. 178, Dec., p..1559) by 
substituting the name of “L’Association de 
Transport Routier du Québec Inc.” (sec- 
tion régionale de Québec) for the name 
“L’ Association des Camionneurs de Québec 
Inc.’ This amendment, to be in effect from 
June 1, 1951, also extends the term of the 
agreement, as amended until April 30, 1952, 
and thereafter from year to year subject 
to notice, 


Paid holidays: employees paid on an 
hourly basis, after one year of service with 
the same employer, are now entitled to 2 
specified paid holidays. 


Minimum wage rates for those employees 
paid on an hourly basis are 5 cents per hour 
higher and are now as follows: truck drivers 
70 cents per hour; float drivers, rubber wheel 
tractor drivers or operators 75 cents; 
helpes or labourers 65 cents; weekly rates 
for truck drivers are increased from $31 
to $34 per week and those rates for helpers 
and labourers are increased from $29 to $31 
per week. 


Vacations with pay: employees who leave 
their employers or who are dismissed will 
be entitled to cash remuneration equal to 
2 per cent of their wages until termination 
of employment. Employees who have not 
been given their vacation within the time 
limit set by this agreement may claim cash 
remuneration equal to 2 per cent of their 
wages earned during the period from the 
preceding May 1 to April 30 next, inclusive. 


Trade 


Retail Stores, Chicoutimi. 


An Order in Council, dated October 8, 
and gazetted October 13, amends the pre- 


vious Orders in Council for this industry 
(.G@, Sept., 1946; 0. 1254: Sent.) 1947, 
p. 1308; Nov., 1948, p. 1248; Dec., 1949, 
pe 1559) 


Hours for groceries, butcher shops, grocer- 
butcher shops, licensed groceries, restaurant 
groceries are unchanged at 50 per week for 
female employees and 53 per week for male 
employees; in other establishments 47 per 
week for females and 50 per week for male 
employees (a reduction of 3 hours per week). 
In certain establishments in which a single 
food product fabricated by the owners of 
such establishments is sold exclusively, and 
at a single price, working hours during which 
sales are carried out may be prolonged until 
10 p.m. during specified periods, but must 
not exceed 47 hours per week. 


Minimum weekly wage rates: the table of 
minimum wage rates is revised by the addi- 
tion to, or deletion of certain classifications 
and new rates for certain occupations are 
now as follows: departmental manager or 
head clerk (male) $47 per week, (female) 
$32 per week; floor walker (male) $36, 
(female) $28; accountant, window dresser 
$45: butcher $47; clerks (male) from $16 
during first 6 months to $33 in fifth year, 
(female) from $15 during the first 6 months 
to $23 in fourth year; male employees with 
5 years of experience or more 4 class “A” 
$35, 2 class “B” $37, 4 class “C” $40; female 
employees with 4 or more years’ experience 
2 class “A” $25, 4 class “B” $27, 4 class “C” 


3 


$30; delivery man with truck $41, helper $33; 
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cashiers, seamstresses, and bookkeepers with 
5 years’ experience are paid the same rates 
as clerks: bookkeepers after 5 years’ experi- 
ence (male) $40, (female) $30. 

Male employees who do not presently earn 
$50 per week and female employees who do 
not presently earn $40 per week must be 
civen a raise of at least $2.50 per week. 
To determine the amount of such readjust- 
ment of wages, one must take into account 
the increases given since January 1, 1951, 
over and above the old minimum wage scale, 


with the exception of the gradual increases 
provided for in the agreement. However, 
such increases shall not exceed $5 per week. 

Cost-of-living wage adjustment clause pro- 
vides for a $1 per week increase or decrease 
for each 3-point rise or fall in the cost-of- 
living index for Canada (base 182 points) 
published by the Federal Bureau of Statis- 
tics. However, there will be no reduction 
in wage rates if the cost-of-living index 
should go below 182. 


Industrial Standard Acts, Etc. | 


Schedules of wages and hours recently approved by provincial 
Orders in Council in New Brunswick, Ontario and Alberta 


Recent proceedings under the Indus- 
trial Standards Acts, etc.* include three 
new schedules and the amendment of one 
other, all summarized below. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Construction 


Plumbers, Moncton. 


An Order in Council approved September 
6. and gazetted September 26, makes bind- 
ing the terms of a new schedule for the 
plumbing and pipefitting trades in the zone 
comprising the area within a radius of 5 
miles from the City Hall in the City of 
Moncton and including the Village of Dieppe, 
to be in effect from October 1, 1951, until 
December 31, 1951. This schedule will not 
apply to maintenance men, etc. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, 44 hours per week. Work 
which cannot be done during regular work- 





*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—legislation provides that, fol- 
lowing a petition from representatives of 
employers and employees in any (or speci- 
fied) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act 
may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a conference 
of representatives of employers and em- 
ployees. This conference is for the purpose 
of investigating and considering the condi- 
tions of labour in the industry and of 
negotiating minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work. <A _ schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at 
such a conference, if the Minister considers 
that it has been agreed to by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employers and 
employees, may on his recommendation be 
made binding by Order in Council in all 
zones designated by the Minister. The 
Minister may also establish an advisory 
committee for every zone to which a 
schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regula- 
tions. References to the summaries of these 
Acts and to amendments to them are given 
in the Lasour GazeTTE, August 1951, p. 1110. 
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ing periods, because of its nature, or pre- 
vailing conditions, may be carried out during 
other periods of the day and these periods 
will be known as special working periods, 
such periods not to exceed in the aggregate 
74 hours Monday through Friday, 3% hours 
on Saturday. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work per- 
formed during the first 6 hours in excess of 
regular hours; double time thereafter, and 
on Sundays and 9 specified holidays. Work 
on Labour Day only under exceptional con- 
ditions. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.25 per 
hour during regular working periods; $1.33 
per hour during special working periods. 


ONTARIO 


Construction 


Electrical Workers, Cornwall. 


An Order in Council, dated September 13, 
and gazetted September 29, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new schedule for the elec- 
trical repair and construction industry in 
the Cornwall Zone, to be in effect from 
October 8, 1951, “during pleasure”. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, 44 hours per week. Work, 
not exceeding 8 hours, which because of its 
nature cannot be done during regular work- 
ing periods, may be performed during other 
hours and such work shall be night work. 
Work performed in 2 or more shifts, if an 
employee works not more than 8 hours in 
any 24-hour period, shall be considered a 
regular working day. If 2 or more shifts are 
worked on the same job only one shall be 
a day-shift. 

Overtime: time and one-half during the 
5-hour period immediately following the 
working period of a regular working day: 
double time for all other overtime work and 
on Sundays and 8 specified holidays. No 
overtime work without a permit from the 
advisory committee and no work shall be 
done on a holiday except in cases of extreme 
necessity. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: $1.50 per 
hour during regular working periods and for 
night work. Employees on night shift will 
receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. The 


advisory committee is authorized to set a 


lower minimum rate for handicapped 
workers. 

Manufacturing 

Metal Products ‘ 


Garages and Service Stations, Calgary. 


An Order in Council, dated August 20, 
and gazetted August 31, amends the pre- 
vious Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Sept., 1946, p. Law 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of regular shifts as formerly in effect, 
but this provision is now extended to in- 
clude the one hour previously allowed to 
complete a job in progress and paid for at 
regular rates. Washmen and greasemen, ete., 
are now included in overtime provisions. 

Specified paid holidays: automotive 
mechanics, washmen, ereasemen and parts- 
room countermen are now entitled to 8 
specified paid holidays. (Previously 7 holi- 
days without pay.) Non-mechanieal 
employees—gas pump attendants, front end 
men, ete. working their regular shift on 
Sunday or any of the above specified holi- 
days are entitled to equal time off in lieu 
thereof. 

Minimum wage rates: mechanics class 
“AA” $1.30 per hour, class “A” $1.20, class 
“B” $1.10; washmen, ereasemen 90 cents: 
partsroom countermen first 6 months $125 
per month to $140 during second 6 months, 
and thereafter $15 per month per year up 
to $200 per month. Provision is made for 
those employees paid on a weekly basis and 
for mechanics who do not work full time 
on any day or days of the 464-hour week. 

Vacations with pay are subject to the 
provisions of Holidays with Pay Orders 


issued by the Board of Industrial Relations 
under: Section 43 of the Alberta Labour Act 
and shall apply to all employees, and in 
particular Holidays with Pay. Order No. 5, 
as amended, 


Garages and Service Stations, Camrose. 


An Order in Council, dated August 20. 
and gazetted August 31, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for the automotive 
repair and gasoline service station industry 
at Camrose to be in effect from September 
10, 1951, “during pleasure”, 

Hours: 48 per week of 54 days as formerly 
in effect. Regular shifts for mechanics, gas 
pumps attendants and front end men shall 
not exceed 9 hours per day. 

Overtime: as previously in effect all work 
in excess of the above maximum or outside 
the regular hours of shifts, and on Sundays 
or 7 specified holidays is payable at time 
and one-half. Front end men, floor service 
men, night watchmen, storage attendants 
and/or eas servicemen working on their 
regular shifts on statutory holidays will be 
granted a day off in lieu thereof within the 
ensuing 7 days, or be paid time and one-half. 

Minimum wage rates: rates for class “AA” 
mechanics are increased from 90 cents to 
$1 per hour, class “A-1” from 85 to 90 cents. 
class “A” unchanged at 80 cents per hour; 
minimum rates ‘for washmen and greasemen 
are unchanged at 60 cents per hour; non- 
mechanical employees permitted to do wash- 
ing and/or greasing work, if such work does 
not take more than half their total time 
are to receive not less than the minimum 
wage established by an Order pursuant to 
Part II of the Alberta Labour Act. 

Vacation: as previously in effect 2 weeks 
vacation with pay for automotive mechanics 
atter one year’s employment. 

Apprenticeship regulations are governed by 
the terms of the Apprenticeship Act. 





Fair Wages Conditions 


In Dominion Government Contracts 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district 
where the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and 
those which apply to contracts for the manu- 
facture of various classes of .government 
supplies and equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts in the first group, is to obtain from 
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the Department of Labour schedules settine 
forth the current wage rates for the 
different classifications of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These 
schedules, known as fair wages schedules, 
are thereupon included by the department 
concerned in the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued an 
respect of cotracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the LAsour GAZETTE for July, 1946, p. 932. 
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Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded - September 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During September the Department of 
Labour prepared 164 fair wages schedules 
for inclusion in building and construction 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by 
various departments of the Government of 
Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 

During the same period a total of 195 
sonstruction contracts was awarded by 
various Government departments. Partic- 
ulars of these contracts appear below. 

Copies of the relevant wages schedules 
are available to trade unions or other bona 
fide interested parties, on request. 


The labour conditions of each of the con- 
tracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 


eight per day and forty-four per week, 
provide that “where, by provincial legisla- 
tion, or by agreement or current practice, 
the working hours of any class of workers 
are less than forty-four per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work 
except in cases of emergency as may be 
approved by the Minister of Labour and 
then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour,” and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting con- 
tractors and subcontractors from the pay- 
ment of higher rates in any instance where, 
during the continuance of the work such 
higher rates are fixed by provincial legisla- 
tion, by agreements between employers and 
employees in the district or by changes in 
prevailing rates.” 


(2) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts for supplies and equipment 
were awarded as follows, under the policy 


Department 
PNT LEUUUTE pee iat aS soil wai ndina ett eee tees 
Wetentes PLOCUCLION Se Ketinaed. whee oe 
PesiOiteext ht oa ee Re ee 


Puiblicn Works as a ce ee ee ee 


(3) Arrears 


During the month of September the sum 
of $1,114.64 was collected from 3 employers 
who had failed to pay the wages required 


that wage rates must equal those current 
in the district :— 


No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 


2 $ 44,520.74 
12,946 208,647,993 .00 
11 37,341.99 
2 40,357 .00 
of Wages 


by the labour conditions attached to their 
contracts. This amount was distributed to 
the 9 employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules 


(The labour conditions of the contracts 
marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages 


2 


Awarded During September 


and hours of labour not in excess of 8 per 
day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any ques- 
tion which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
Near Lethbridge Alta: Emil Anderson Construction Co Ltd, construction of earthfill 


dam, Bow River project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Chatham N B: Maritime Landscape 
Gardening Co, landscaping; Maritime 
Landscape Gardening Co,* repairs to land- 
scaping. Summerside P E I: L G Rawding,* 
landscaping; L G Rawding, hardsurfacing 
walks, driveways & streets. Chicoutema 
P Q: Desbiens & Gilbert,* landscaping. 
Montreal North P Q: Verrault Ltee,* 
cutting, grading & supplying fill. Quebec 
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P Q: Le Service Paysagiste,* landscaping. 
Val D’Or P Q: Raymond Bourbeau,* 
landscaping. Ajax Ont: O Maurer,* con- 
struction of sidewalks; A Stroud, changes 
in piping, central steam heating plant; 
Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* landscaping. 
Barriefield Ont: McGinnis & O’Connor 
Ltd* supply of fill. Camp Borden Ont: 
Ainsworth Electric Co Ltd,* installation 


of fire alarm feeder. Centralia Ont: Scott- 
Jackson Construction Ltd, construction of 
storm sewer; Hamilton Garden Services,* 
landscaping. Clinton Ont: Hamilton 
Garden —Services,* landscaping. Fort 
Francis Ont: Jas A Deschamps,* painting 
of gable ends. Guelph Ont: Roscehall 
Nurseries Ltd,* landscaping. Merritton 
Ont: Henry W Colton, exterior painting. 
North Bay Ont: Sterling Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of roads & driveways. 
Petawawa Ont: W E Baker,* landscaping. 
Rockcliffe Ont: Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* 
landscaping; Rosehall Nurseries litd* 
landscaping. Brandon Man: Bird Construc- 
tion Co Ltd,* rental of equipment for 
rough grading. Rivers Man: J.E. Chatten,* 
landscaping. Shilo Man: Mid-West 
Engineering Co Ltd,* thawing out water 
pipes. Winnipeg Man: Bird Construction 
Co Ltd,* replacement of soffitts; Bird Con- 
struction Co Ltd,* treatment of basement 
floors. Lloydminster Sask: C M Miners,* 
replacing storm latches, resetting clothes 
line poles, installing tile & weather 
stripping. Moose Jaw Sask: jal geay 
Hannah,* exterior painting; H. Cox, 
patent defects. Prince Albert Sask: 
Stewart Electric,* patent defects; A T 
Dodge,* patent defects. Regina Sask: 


Victoria Construction & Manufacturing 
Co,* construction of canopies; Victoria 
Construction & Manufacturing Co,* repairs 
to porch roofs. Saskatoon Sask: Shoquist 
Construction Co,* installation of porch 
rails, door knobs & latches; Harold Wells,* 


patent defects. Swift Current. Sask: 
Walter J Burden Ltd; patent defents; 
Kruse Painting Co* patent defects, 


exterior painting. Calgary Alta: Rosehall 
Nurseries Ltd,* landscaping; Peterson Elec- 
trical Construction Co, installation of 
electrical distribution system. Leduc Alta: 
J R Garlough,* installation of thermostatic 
controls. Lethbridge Alta: A L Batty Con- 
struction Co,* re-surfacing of floors. 
Medicine Hat Alta: J H Back,* patent 
defects. Suffield Alta: Hislop Construction 
Co,* landscaping; F R Gibbs,* grading. 
Vancouver B C: Underhill & Underhill,* 
surveys; Robertson Development Co Ltd,* 
miscellaneous maintenance of roads & 
lanes; G S Eldridge & Co Ltd,* con- 
tinuous inspection & testing of asphalt 
mix; C H E Williams Co Ltd,* installa- 
tion of underground pipe. Belmont Parle 
(Victoria) B C: Rosehall Nurseries Ltd,* 
landscaping; Rosehall Nurseries hid 
landscaping. 


Defence Construction Limited 


Bedford N S: Fundy Construction Co 
Ltd, installation of heating distribution 
system, etc. Greenwood N S: Dominion 
Bridge Co Ltd,* erection of steam gener- 
ating units. Halifaz N S: Foundation 
(Maritime) Ltd, construction of deep 
water jetty, storage area & finishing of 
View St, Seaward Defence Base. ‘Chatham 
N B: Foundation (Maritime) Ltd, con- 
struction of central heating plant. Renous 
N B: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of magazine & auxiliary bldgs. 
Chicoutimi P Q: Jobbing Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of quonset bldg. Longue 
Pointe P Q: E C Scrivens & Co, con- 
struction of ventilating system #10 bldg. 
St Hubert P Q: Frank Ross Construction 
Ltd, construction of Sewage disposal plant 
& collection system. St Malo P Q: Union 
Quarries & Paving Ltd, asphaltic concrete 
paving. Shawinigan Falls P Oo he 
Metal Industries Co Ltd, erection of 
structural steel for armoury. Valcartier 
P Q: Union Quarries & Paving Ltd, con- 
struction of roads & paving. Ville La Salle 
PQ: Connolly & Twizell Ltd, installation 
of equipment in central heating plant. 
Barriefield Ont: A Stroud Ltd, installation 
of equipment in central heating plant. 
Camp Borden Ont: Brennan Paving Co 
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Ltd, re-surfacing of roads; Brennan Paving 
Co Ltd, grading & paving of parking & 
storage compound; John Inglis Co Ltd,* 
erection of steam generating units. 
Centralia Ont: Truscon Steel Co, con- 
struction of reinforced steel for sludge 
Sewage disposal plant; Swansea Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of cast iron water 
pipe line; Windler Electric Ca, extensions 
& additions to electrical distribution, street 
lighting & fire alarm systems, RCAF 
Station; W. C. Brennan Construction Ltd, 
erection & finishing of armco steelox bldg. 
Clinton Ont: John Gaffney Construction 
Co Ltd, alterations & extension of sewage 
disposal plant. Downsview Ont: John 
Inglis Co Ltd,* erection of steam generat- 
ing units. Ipperwash Ont: F A Stonehouse 
& Sons, paving of roads. Kingston Ont: 
T A Andre & Sons Ltd, alterations & 
additions to officers mess; Green Construc- 
tion Co, construction of timber bleachers. 
Kingston & Barriefield Ont: McGinnis & 
O’Connor Ltd, re-surfacing of roads, RMC 
artillery park. London Ont: Towland Con- 
struction Co, paving of roads, Wolseley 
Barracks. North Bay Ont: Sterling Con- 
struction Co, construction of central heat- 
ing plant; Sterling Construction Co, erection 
of armco steelox bldgs. Petawawa Ont: 
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M Sullivan & Sons, installation of sewers 
& water lines for -mess, barrack block, 
heating plant & workshop. Picton Ont: 
H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, 
interior repairs at armouries. Shirley Bay 
Ont: Horton Steel Works Ltd, erection of 
water storage tank; Yates Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of water, electrical, 
sewer «& steam distribution systems. 
Uplands Ont: Shore & Horwitz, erection 
of steel bldgs; John Inglis Co Ltd,* erec- 
tion of steam generating units. Portage 
La Prairie Man: Coivin & Co, erection of 
reinforced steel for water & sewer struc- 
tures; Vulcan Iron Works Ltd,* erection 
of steam generating units. Nelson Rivers 
Construction Ltd, installation of sewer & 
water services. Rivers Man:  Foster- 
Wheeler Ltd,* erection of steam generat- 
ing units. Shilo Man: Kummen & Ship- 
man Electric Ltd, installation of electrical 
distribution system for barrack blocks & 


messes; Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, 
hard surfacing & gravelling of roads; 


Claydon Co Ltd, construction of garage & 
tank hanger. Winnipeg Man: Vulcan Iron 
Works Ltd,* erection of steam generating 
units. Moose Jaw Sask: Foster-Wheeler 
Ltd erection of steam generating units; 
Olynyk Construction Ltd, installation of 
water & sewer services. Saskatoon Sask: 
Foster-Wheeler Ltd,* erection of steam 
generating units; W C Wells Construction 
Co Ltd, installation of water & sewer 
services. Swift Current Sask: Dominion 
Bridge Co Ltd, construction of structural 
steel for armoury. Calgary Alta: Burns 


& Dutton Concrete & Construction, con- 
struction of concrete roads. Hdmonton 
Alta: Sparling-Davis Co Ltd, paving, 
landscaping, etc. Namao Alta: Vulcan 
Iron Works Ltd,* erection of steam gener- 
ating units; Sparling-Davis Co Ltd, erec- 
tion of steel tanks. Penhold Alta: Foster- 
Wheeler Ltd,* erection of steam generating 
units; Alexander Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of water, sanitary & storm sewer 
distribution system. Wainwright Alta: 
Sparling-Davis Co Ltd, installation of 
sewer & water services; W C Wells Con- 
struction. Co, construction of canteens; 
W C Wells Construction Co, construction 
of barrack block; Baynes-Manning Ltd, 
construction of water supply system; W C 
Vells Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of flame fuel mixing plant; Northwestern 
Utilities Ltd, installation of gas mains & 
services. Chiliwack B C: Vancouver 
Associated Contractors Ltd, construction of 
central heating plant, RCSME. Comozr 
B C: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, erection 
of stop butt, VHF/DF bldg & officers 
quarters. Ft Nelson B C: Marwell Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of central 
heating plant, units & equipment. Mile 295 
(Ft Nelson) B C: Marwell Construction 
Co Ltd, construction ‘of workshop; Marwell 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
combined mess & barrack block. Massett 
B C: Hansen Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of married quarters. Whitehorse 
Y T: Marwell Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of central heating plant, units 
& equipment. 


Defence Production Limited (August Report) 


Goose Bay Labdr: Northern Roofing & 


Metal Workers Ltd, roof replacement, 
RCAF Station. Greenwood N S: M F 
Schurman Co Ltd, replacement of per- 


manent sub-floor in various bldgs, RCAF 


Station. Halifax N S: Walker & Hall, 
renewal of stringers & decking, HMC 
Dockyard. Camp Utopia N B: J E Wilson 


Roofing Co Ltd, re-roofing of various bldgs. 
Chatham N B: Maritime Asphalt Prod- 
ucts Ltd, roof replacement on hangars «& 
leanto’s, RCAF Station. Moncton (Berry 
Mills) N B: Geo H Hamilton & Son, roof 
replacement, supply depot, RCAF Station. 
Sussex N B: Irvine T Long, renewing of 
foundations for bldgs. Montreal P Q: 
Simard & Frere Enr’g, repairs to tar & 
eravel roofs on bldgs, 25 COD, Longue 
Pointe; J A Francoeur & Co, removal of 
old boiler, ete & installation of new boiler. 
St Johns P @Q: Phillippe Baillargeon, 
repairs to roads & parade square, RCAY 
Station. Sherbrooke P Q: Ross Biron 
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Electric Ltd, re-wiring &  re-lighting, 
Belvedere St Armoury. Angus Ont: 
B Phillips Co Ltd, exterior painting of 
bldgs, 13 “X” Depot. “Aylmer . Ont: 
Johnson Bros Co Ltd, repair of runways, 
taxi strips & parade grounds, RCAF 
Station. Camp Borden Ont: Municipal 
Spraying «& Oiling Co Ltd, spraying 9°8 
miles of road with asphalt prime; Gunite 
& Waterproofing Ltd, repaus to swimming 
pool, RCAF Station. Camp Ipperwash 
Ont: James Builders Supplies Ltd, re- 
roofing 34 bldgs. Centralia Ont: John 
Gaffney Construction Co Ltd, permanent 
sub-floor replacement & rehabilitation of 
ablution areas, RCAF Station. London 
Ont: W A Moffatt Co, re-roofing 9 bldgs, 
27e COD: OitawasOnias Jo Ce Robinsonre& 
Sons Ltd, installation of air conditioning 
in sotices, 26 COD: -efrenton Onte oR) A 
Blyth, repairs to timber marine float & 
ramp, RCAF Station. Camp Shilo Man: 
MacDonald Bros Sheet Metal & Roofing 


Co Ltd, re-roofing of built-up roofs, 
military camp. MacDonald Man: Water- 
man Waterbury Mfg Co Ltd, installation 
of heating system in certain bldgs; Murray 
Air Conditioning Ltd, repairs & re-activat- 
ing of lee heaters in hangars & drill hall, 
RCAF Station; Cotter Bros Ltd, installa- 
tion of heating system in certain bldgs, 
RCAF Station. Portage la Prairie Man: 
H G Hay Decorating Co, exterior painting, 
RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: West End 
Contractors Co Ltd, permanent sub-floor 


replacement of kitchen area & foundation 
renewal, officers’ mess, RCAF Station. 
Saskatoon Sask: H D Wheeler Ltd, instal- 
lation of a low pressure heating system, 
RCAF Station. Claresholm Alta: Seaboard 


Advertising Co Ltd, exterior painting, 
RCAF Station. Wainwright Alta: W B 


McCready Roofing & Supply Co, re-roofing 
of bldgs. Patricia Bay B C: W R Menzies 
& Co Ltd, renewal of gasoline & water 
lines, RCAF Station. 


National Harbours Board 
Halifax Harbour N S: Canada Gunite Co Ltd, reconditioning concrete cope wall. 


Department of Public Works 


Bailey's Brook NS: Stanley Mason,* 
dredging. Pirate Harbour N 8: Donald F 
Cantley, wharf repairs. EHdmundston N B: 
- Yvon Nadeau, yard paving, cribwork, 
retaining wall, etc, Customs & Immigra- 
tion Bldg. Loggieville N B: Comeau & 
Savoie Construction Ltd, harbour improve- 
ments. Matane P Q: B Joncas, construc- 
tion of breakwaters. Montreal P Q: J J 
Shea Ltd, alterations to Immigration «& 


Detention Bldg; Key Construction Ltd, 
alterations & additions for RCMP “C” 
Division Headquarters. Pointe St Pierre 


P @: Alphonse Montmigny, construction 
of breakwater-wharf. Ste Marthe de Gaspe 
(Riviere a la Martre) P Q: Edgar Jourdain, 
wharf reconstruction. Belleville Ont: 
Theode Robidoux,* dredging. Nanticoke 


Creek Ont: McNamara Construction Co 
Ltd,* dredging. Ottawa Ont: Edgar 
Dagenais, alterations for fire protection 


purposes, Science Service Bldg; A Lanctot 
Construction Co, new roof covering, 
Temporary Bldg #8; Thomas Fuller Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of radio & 
electrical engineering laboratory for 
National Research Council; A  Lanctot 
Construction Co, new roof covering, 
Temporary Bldg #7; A Lanctot Con- 
struction Co, new roof covering, Temporary 
Bldg #6; A lLanetot Construction Co, 
ventilation of roof spaces, Temporary Bldgs 
1,2 & 4; Hart Construction Co Ltd, alter- 
ations to quonset hut “B”; A Lanctot 


Construction Co, alterations to radio- 
activity laboratory, Victoria Memorial 
Museum. Toronto Ont: Taylor Bros, 


alterations to bldg, 260 Richmond St West. 
Windsor Ont: Granite Construetion Ltd, 
alterations to Sandwich, Windsor & 
Amherstburg Railway Bldg. Hodgson 
Man: Bolton Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of doctor’s residence for Depart- 
ment of National Health & Welfare, Fish- 
ing River Indian Reserve. Grand Prairic 
Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, erection 
of public bldg. Departure Bay B C: 
Hid Walsh & Co Ltd, construction of salt 
water fire protection system, Pacific Bio- 
logical Station. Fairview Bay B C: 
Skeena River Pile Driving Co Ltd, con- 
struction of Department of Fisheries floats. 
Nanamo B C: A & B Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of laundry bldg, Indian 
Hospital. Prince Rupert B C: Skeena 
River Pile Driving Co Ltd, construction of 
Department of Transport float. Salmon 
Arm B C: Atlas Construction Ltd, wharf 
reconstruction. Vancouver B C: Geo D 
McLean & Associates Ltd, repairs to roof, 
etc, Old Military Bldgs, Shaughnessy 
Hospital; Allan & Viner Construction Ltd, 
alterations to Immigration Bldg; Van- 
couver Pile Driving & Contracting Co 
Ltd, improvements to Immigration wharf. 
Westview B C: Northern Construction Co 
& J W Stewart Ltd, wharf reconstruction. 


Department of Resources and Development 


Prince Edward Island National Park 
P ETI: Island Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion & priming of stabilized gravel base 
on Dalvay-Stanhope & Rustico- New 


London Bay Highway. Jasper National 
Park Alta: G F Bried, construction of 
engineer’s residence & junior engineer's 
residence, 


Department of Transport 


Bagotville P Q: North Shore Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of concrete alert 
buttons, Saguenay Airport. Sorel P Q: 


Canadian Flooring Tile Co Ltd, installa- 
tion of tile, terrazzo & concrete base work, 
administration bldg. Dainville Ont: Cana- 
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dian Steeplejacks, painting bridge 18, 
Welland Ship Canal. Lake Ere Ont: 
Intrusion-Prepakt Ltd, underwater repairs 
to foundation, Colchester Reef. Uplands 
Ont: Taggart Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of localizer bldg. Portage la Prairie 
Man: Marjorie, Erven & D D Tallman, 


additional airport development. Saskatoon 
Sask: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, 
additional airport development. Calgary 
Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing of 
Canada Ltd, additional airport develop- 
ment. Medicine Hat Alta: T J Pounder 
& Co Ltd, surface treatment of runways. 





CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS 


SEND FOR OUR FREE PAMPHLETS 
ON 


Now being prepared: 

e Careers in Natural Science and 
Engineering 

e Carpenters 

e Bricklayers and Stone Masons 

e Plasterers 

e Painters 

e Plumbers 


TRADES 


e Machinists and Machine Operator 

e Sheet Metal Workers 

¢ The Printing Trades 

e Automobile Mechanic and Repair Man 
e Pipe Fitters and Steam Fitters 

e Electricians 

¢ Optometrists 


A Series of Publications on the Different Occupations in Canada: 


Pamphlets on Mining, Bakery and Foundry Occupations, Electronics, 
and Non-professional Hospital Work. 


These pamphlets, prepared by the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour for the purpose of facilitating the vocational 
guidance of young Canadians, are distributed FREE OF CHARGE. 


Apply to the Circulation Manager, Department of Labour, Confederation Bldg., 
Ottawa 
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Labour Legislation in Newfoundland 
Enacted at 1951 Session 


Enactment of important labour laws was continued at the 1951 session. 
Workmen's compensation, safety in mines, apprenticeship and vocational 
training, and the school-leaving age are among the matters dealt with 


The enactment of important labour laws, 
which has been characteristic of each 
session of the Newfoundland Legislature 
since Confederation, was continued at the 
1951 session held from March 7 to June 22. 


Benefits payable under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act were fixed which com- 
pare favourably with those of most of the 
other provinces. A new Regulations of 
Mines Act was passed setting a high 
standard of safety for workmen. Two new 
Acts relating to apprenticeship and voca- 
tional education will further vocational 
training in the province. Action was taken 
to separate the operation of the Labour 
Relations and Trade Union Acts so that 
certification of a bargaining agent will no 
longer be conditional on compliance with 
the Trade Union Act. The school-leaving 
age was raised from 14 to 15 years. A 
provincial federation of fishermen was 
incorporated. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


An Act to amend the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1950, was assented to on 
March 30, 1951. The amendments brought 
the Act into effect as of April 1, fixed the 
scale of compensation payable, increased 
the waiting period and made several other 
changes. 


Scale of Compensation 


Benefits payable under the Act were not 
fixed when the Act was passed in 1950 but 
are now set out in nine new sections. 


Death Cases 


If the injury results in the death of a 
workman, a maximum of $125 is allowed 
to cover funeral expenses; where the body 
has to be taken a considerable distance for 
burial, a further sum, not exceeding $125, 
may be paid. A lump sum of $100 and 
$50 a month is payable to the widow or to 


an invalid widower and an _ additional 
monthly payment of $10 may be made in 
respect of each child under 16 years of age. 
A monthly sum of $20 may be paid for 
each orphan child under 16. Where the 
dependants are other than consort and 
children, the Board may pay any sum it 
determines to be reasonable and propor- 
tionate to the pecuniary loss sustained. In 
respect of the latter dependants, payment 
is to continue so long as the Board con- 
siders the workman would have contrib- 
uted to their support. 

In death cases, the compensation 
payable, exclusive of the amount allowed 
for burial expenses, may not be more 
than 663 per cent of the workman’s 
average earnings, and compensation pay- 
ments in excess of this percentage must 
be reduced accordingly. However, the 
monthly payments to a widow and children 
or to orphan children may not’ be reduced 
if the total does not exceed $100. 

Where there is no widow, or if the 
widow dies, monthly payments may be 
made to a suitable person who acts as 
foster mother to the dependent children, 
on the same basis as if she were the widow 
of the deceased workman. 

A dependent widow who remarries is 
entitled to a lump sum equal to the 
monthly payments for one year, the lump 
sum to be paid within one month after 
her marriage. This provision does not 
apply to payments to a widow in respect 
of a child. 

Payments in respect of a child cease 
when the child reaches the age of 16 or 
dies. An exception is made, however, 
where the Board considers it advisable to 
continue a child’s education, in which case 
payments may be made to the age of 18. 
Payments to invalid children are con- 
tinued without regard to age so long as 
the Board considers the workman, had he 
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lived, would have continued to contribute 
to their support. In case of the illness of 
an invalid child or of a dependent child 
under 18, an additional amount, not exceed- 
ing $10 a month, may be paid for the 
duration of the illness. 


Disability 


A workman who is permanently totally 
disabled is entitled to receive for life a 
weekly or other periodical payment equal 
to 66% per cent of his average weekly earn- 
ings during the previous 12 months or for 
any lesser period during which he may have 


been employed. In any case, he is not to 
receive less than $65 a month or the. full 
amount of his earnings if they are less 


than $65. 

If a workman suffers a permanent partial 
disability, his compensation is a periodical 
payment for life of 66% per cent of the 
difference in his earnings before and after 
the accident. Where the impairment of 
earning capacity is not more than 10 per 
cent, the Board may allow a lump sum 
instead of periodical payments. 

The Board is also authorized to pay 
compensation to a workman who has 
suffered a permanent injury which the 
Board considers capable of impairing his 
earning capacity, even though his earning 
capacity has not been diminished. 

Temporary total or temporary partial 
disability is compensated at the same rate 
as permanent total and permanent partial 
disability, that is, 66% per cent of average 
earnings or 66% per cent of the difference 
in earnings, respectively, but in such case 
compensation is payable only so long as the 
disability lasts. The minimum payment for 
temporary total disability is $12.50 a week 
or the amount of earnings if they are less 
than $12.50, and for temporary partial 
disability, a corresponding amount in pro- 
portion to the impairment of earning 
capacity. 

If a workman is injured in the course of 
his employment while doing rescue work 
in a mine or in any other industry to save 
human life after an explosion, fire or other 
catastrophe, compensation will be com- 
puted on the basis of 100 per cent of his 
average earnings instead of 663 per cent. 

In computing average earnings, $3.000 a 
year is the maximum amount which may 
be taken into account, the same maximum 
as in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


Waiting Period 


The waiting period which must clapse 
before compensation is pavable was in- 
creased from three to six days, the waiting 
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period in Alberta and British Columbia, 
No compensation other than medical aid is 
payable for a disability of three days or 
less, but if the disability lasts for more 
than three days but less than six, the 
injured worker receives compensation from 
the fourth day of his injury. A disability 
lasting longer than six days is com- 
pensable from the date of the accident. 


Other Provisions 


The industries of fishing, including seal 
fishing and whaling, the operation of 
trawlers, tankers, draggers and other fish- 
ing vessels, and marine salvage were deleted 
from the list of industries to which Part I 
of the Act applies. Fish handling and fish 
processing on shore by other than the 
members of the crews of fishing vessels are, 
however, within the scope of Part I. 

Also struck out was a section which 
permitted the Board to admit to Part I 
of the Act the members of the crew of 
fishing vessel who are remunerated by 
shares in the profits or gross earnings if 
they and the owner of the vessel applied 
to the Board to be admitted. Masters and 
members of the crews of fishing vessels are 
still covered by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1948, the individual liability 
statute, which is now repealed except for 
its application to fishing vessels. Seamen 
have been, excluded from Part I by 
regulation. 

The. Act, as amended, authorizes the 
Board to exclude from Part I, by regula- 
tion, any industry or industries, or any 
trade, employment or occupation from any 
industry. It may also exclude an industry 
or industries by number limit, and regula- 
tions. were made (L.G., 1951, p. 839) 
providing that those employing less than 
three workmen are outside the Act. 

New provisions similar to those in effect 
in some other provinces govern compensa- 
tion for hernia. Clinical hernia is com- 
pensable only if it is of disabling character 
and of recent primary demonstrability, and 
if it can be shown that an accident 
immediately preceded its onset. The 
worker is required to report his condition 
to his employer at the time of the accident, 
or within 72 hours if he ceases to work, 
and to undergo an operation within two 
weeks if an operation is deemed advisable. 
However, if the worker does not comply 
with these requirements but the Board 
deems his failure to do so _ excusable, 
compensation may be paid for a minimum 
period of seven days before the operation 
and 42 days afterwards, if the hernia is not 
complicated. 


Lahour Relations 


Amendments to the Labour Relations 
Act, 1950, repealed the sections of the Act 
which required a trade union to comply 
with the Trade Union Act in order to be 
granted certification and the right to 
bargain with an ‘employer under the Act. 
The Trade Union Act, besides protecting 
unions from civil suits, sets out certain 
provisions which the rules of a union must 
contain and requires a union to file with 
the Minister of! Labour a copy of its rules, 
the names and addresses of its officers and 
other information. 

The Newfoundland Federation of Labour 
(TLC), in its annual memorandum of 
legislative proposals to the Newfoundland 
Government, protested against combining 
the two Acts, stating that Newfoundland 
was the only province ‘where unions were 
compelled to comply with the provisions 
of a statute other than that governing 
labour relations before being granted cer- 
tification and the right to bargain with 
their employers”. The Federation requested 
that certification proceedings be carried 
out under the Labour Relations Act (L.G., 
1951,. p. 790). 


The repealed sections of the Act pro- 
vided that a union which failed to comply 
with any of the provisions of the Trade 
Union Act might not be certified as a 
bargaining agent of employees, nor by 
notice require an employer to commence 
collective bargaining with a view to the 
renewal or revision of an agreement or the 
conclusion of a new agreement while such 
failure continued. <A third section per- 
mitted the Labour Relations Board to 
revoke the certification of a union already 
certified if it failed to comply with the 
Trade Union Act. 


Another amendment, which was also 
asked for in the labour organization’s 
brief, repealed the section of the Act which 
permitted the Board to order that collec- 
tive bargaining be suspended while the 
application of a union for certification as 
bargaining agent was pending or while the 
Board was considering the revocation of the 
certification of the bargaining agent. 

Other amendments concern an _ unfair 
labour practice and the penalty to which 
a trade union is liable for an illegal strike. 
Section 4 (8) formerly prohibited a trade 
union, a trade union representative or any 
employee from supporting, encouraging, 
condoning or engaging in “any activity 
that is intended to restrict or limit pro- 
duction”. As now amended, the prohibi- 
tion applies to “any organized slowdown 
intended to restrict or limit production”. 
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The maximum fine ~to which a trade 
union declaring or authorizing an illegal 
strike is liable was reduced from $250 to 
$150 for each day that the strike exists, 
the penalty provided under the federal 
Industrial Relations-and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. The Newfoundland Federation 
of Labour requested that the penalty be 
reduced to $100 a day. 

A new section added to the Act pro- 
vides that an extra-provincial company 
whose board of directors does not meet in 
Newfoundland must appoint a person 
resident in the province to bargain collec- 
tively and to conclude and sign a collective 
agreement on its behalf. The agreement 
signed by such person is to be binding on 
the company. Failure on the part of an 
extra-provincial company to comply with 
this requirement is an offence against the 
Act. Similar sections regarding extra- 
provincial companies are contained: in the. 
Alberta Labour Act and the British 
Columbia Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act. 


Trade Unions 


An amendment to the section of the 
Trade Union Act, 1950, which requires a 
trade union to file with the Minister of 
Labour, upon his request, an audited 
statement of its receipts and expenditures, 
empowers the Minister to ask for such a 
statement only when he has been requested 
to do so by not less than seven members 
of the union. As previously, the minister 
may, if he deems it necessary, require a 
further audit of the union’s accounts to 
be made by a person appointed or 
approved by him, but the expense of the 
audit is now to be paid by the Depart- 
ment of Labour instead of by the union. 
The minister may request the union to 
make available any documents which the 
auditor deems necessary for his purpose. 
A new penalty clause has been inserted. 
A trade union which fails to comply within 
the time specified with a request made by 
the minister under this section is lable 
to a penalty not exceeding $100, with an 
additional $10 for each day on which such 
failure continues. 

Previously, the minister was required to 
issue a certificate annually to every union 
that had filed the required returns. The 
word “annually” has now been removed so 
that there is no longer any requirement 
as to the annual renewal of a certificate, 
but a new paragraph provides that the 
minister may revoke any certificate if he 
knows that the trade union is no longer 
complying with the Act. The union must 
then return the certificate to the minister. 
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Protection of Workmenin Mines 


A new Regulations of Mines Act was 
passed, replacing an earlier statute which 
had become out-of-date. In general, the 
Act and the regulations which are appended 
to it, cited as the Mines (Safety of Work- 
men) Regulations, 1951, are similar to the 
Quebec Mining Act. In its minimum age 
of 18 for employment underground, its 
hygiene and welfare provisions and its 
safety requirements, the Newfoundland Act 
is up to the standard of the most advanced 
mining legislation in Canada. 


The Act itself provides for the appoint- 
ment of inspectors and sets forth their 
powers and duties, requires the notification 
and investigation of accidents, sets out the 
duties of the mine operator with respect to 
the keeping of mine plans, makes pro- 
vision for the fencing of abandoned mines, 
and charges the operator and manager with 
the responsibility of taking all necessary 
measures for the enforcement of the Act 
and regulations. 

The Act authorizes the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to make regulations 
respecting the sanitary conditions and 
safety of workers in mines, and these 
regulations, set out in a schedule, con- 
stitute the main part of the Act. 

By proclamation, the Act went into effect 
on August 1, 1951. 


Inspection 


Provision is made for the appointment 
of a chief inspector and a staff of in- 
spectors to administer the Act. The chief 
inspector is required to report annually to 
the Minister of National Resources on the 
observance of the Act during the preceding 
year. 

An inspector must inspect mines and 
workshops for the reduction of minerals 
to see that the Act and regulations are 
being observed. He may order a manager 
to remedy any condition or practice which 
he considers dangerous, or to stop all work 
immediately and to have the mine or work- 
shop vacated until satisfactory steps have 
been taken to protect the workmen. 


Employment 


The minimum age for employment of 
boys underground was raised from 13 to 18 
years. Higher age limits are set for 
particularly dangerous work and for work 
on which the safety of others depends. 
Twenty years is the minimum age for 
persons entrusted with the transmission of 
signals and orders for putting machines in 
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motion, for persons in charge of machinery 
used for hoisting, lifting or haulage, and 
for those responsible for the charging of 
blasting holes with explosives or for firing 
explosives. Twenty-one years is fixed as 
the minimum age for persons in charge of 
hoists or windlasses used for raising or 
lowering workmen. As in other provinces, 
the employment of women and girls in 
the working of a mine is forbidden, with . 
the exception of those engaged in office or 
laboratory work. 


Investigation of Accidents 


When an accident occurs which disables 
a workman so that he is unable to resume 
work the next day, the manager must 
immediately send written notice to the 
minister stating the nature of the accident 
and the name of the person injured. 


In the case of a fatal accident, the 
manager must immediately notify the chief 
inspector by telephone or telegraph. Until 
an inspector has investigated the circum- 
stances, nothing must be moved or 
disturbed except to save life or relieve 
human suffering. If it is impossible for 
an inspector to investigate immediately, 
the chief inspector may permit the removal 
of wreckage to allow the work of the mine 
to be carried on, after photographs or 
drawings showing details of the scene of 
the accident have been made. 


In conducting an investigation into a 
fatal accident, the inspector has power to 
compel the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of books and documents and to 
take evidence upon oath. The chief in- 
spector must report to the minister describ- 
ing the circumstances which resulted in the 
accident. 


The manager must report certain other 
accidents in writing to the chief inspector 
within 24 hours, whether or not the acci- 
dents result in loss of life or personal 


injury. These accidents include overwind- 
ing a cage or skip; a breakage of a 
hoisting rope or cable, excluding rope 


haulage on levels; an unexpected inrush 
of water; an outbreak of fire below ground; 
and a premature or unexpected explosion. 


General 


To prevent accidents from falling 
materials, the walls and roofs of all under- 
ground workings and the sides and walls of 
open pits and trenches must be scaled free 
of all loose rocks or stones. Proper equip- 
ment must be maintained for scaling. 
Sufficient life-lines must be provided and 
must be used by workmen whenever they 


are in dangerous places. Every person 
working underground must wear an 
approved protective head covering. 


In drawing ore from a storage place, 
the manager must take steps to ensure 
that the material is settling freely above. 
Any person entering the storage place to 
free a hang-up must wear a safety belt 
with an attached and anchored life-line and 
must be attended by another person. 


Hoisting 


_ Detailed rules are set out with respect 
to the safe construction and protective 
equipment of cages, skips and _ hoists. 


Hoisting from underground workings by 
horse and pulley block is prohibited. An 
underground hoist must not be used for 
raising or lowering persons unless it is 
installed at least 10 feet from a winze 
or shaft. 


Except in shaft-sinking operations, cages 
or skips in a vertical shaft or one inclined 
to more than 60 degrees from the horizontal 
must travel on rigid guides and be pro- 
vided with guard rails, safety catches and 
a hood. In vertical shafts over 400 feet 
deep, safety cages equipped with a specified 
type of safety catch, a hood and a metallic 
side casing with doors must be provided 
for the raising or lowering of men at each 
change of shift. 

Mechanical brakes and automatic safety 
controls must be provided for hoists oper- 
ating at a rope speed of over 900 feet per 
minute. All hoisting engines must be pro- 
vided with a brake independent of the 
power which runs the engine and within 
easy reach of the hoistman’s seat. A hoist 
used for raising or lowering persons or in 
shaft sinking must not be equipped with a 
brake operated by the hoistman’s foot 
unless each brake is an auxiliary electrical 
device. 

Hoisting engines must be provided with 
a reliable depth indicator visible by the 
hoistman at all times. 


Special rules are included for the safe 
operation of cages and skips. No person 
is permitted to travel in a cage loaded with 
explosives, pipe, drill steel, rails or timber 
except for the purpose of handling them. 
A notice must be posted at the collar of 
the shaft stating the number of persons 
and the maximum weight of materials 
allowed to be carried on the cage or skip. 
The cagetender has authority to prevent 
crowding or disorder in the vicinity of the 
shaft. In the course of shaft sinking, the 
cage may not be lowered directly to the 
bottom of the shaft if there are men work- 
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ing there but must be held at least 15 feet 
from the bottom until the workmen below 
give the signal to lower. 

The operator of a hoisting engine used 
for raising or lowering persons or in shaft 
sinking must have had at least one month’s 
experience in operating a reversing hoist. 
He must have a medical certificate issued 
within the previous 12 months stating that 
he has been examined and found mentally 
and physically fit, and free of defects of 
eyesight and hearing which, in the perform- 
ance of his duties, might endanger the 
safety of the employees. 

In excavations more than 50 feet deep, 
signals to set in motion any machinery used 
for hoisting material or for travelling must 
be transmitted to the hoistman by a 
signalling apparatus, but in operations 
carried on with cable-derricks, the chief 
inspector may approve of the transmission 
of signals by motion of the hand. Where 
an electric signalling system is used, the 
hoistman must return the signal to the 
person giving it when men are to be hoisted 
or lowered. During shaft sinking, the men 
working at the bottom of the shaft must 
be able to see or hear the signals. A code 
of signals for hoisting, lowering, stopping, 
and warning of danger is given, a copy of 
which must be posted in front of the hoist- 
man, at the bottom of the shaft, and at all 
shaft stations. As few persons as possible 
are to be authorized to signal hoist move- 
ments, and a list of the persons authorized 
must be shown to the chief inspector on 
request. 

In shafts of over 600 feet in depth, 
adequate provision must be made to warn 
the hoistman when the bucket, skip or cage 
arrives at a point in the shaft not less 
than the equivalent of three revolutions of 
the drum of the hoisting engine from the 
top of the shaft. 

At least once a week a careful inspec- 
tion must be made of all parts of the 
hoisting equipment by a competent person 
appointed by the manager, and his observa- 
tions must be recorded in a special book. 
In all new installations or in case of changes 
in existing installations, a hoist must not 
be used for raising or lowering persons 
until tests are carried out to the satisfac- 
tion of the chief inspector. 

A hoistman’s log book must be kept at 
every shaft or winze, in which the hoist- 
man must make a daily report of the 
working condition of the hoist, the safety 
devices, the signalling apparatus, any special 
instructions received involving the safety of 
persons, all abnormal circumstances in con- 
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nection with the operation of the hoist, 
and a report of all trial trips made after 
any shut-down of over two hours. 

The hoistman must test all overwind 
devices at least once every 24 hours and a 
report of the test must be recorded in his 
log book. After going on shift, and before 
a conveyance is raised or lowered, the 
hoistman must assure himself that the 
brakes are in proper condition to hold the 
loads suspended on the corresponding drum 
or drums by testing the brakes of the 
drums against the normal starting power 
of the engine or normal starting current. 
He must not unclutch a drum of the hoist 
until the test has been made. When hoist- 
ing has been suspended for more than two 
hours or for repairs, the bucket, cage or 
skip must have made one complete trip up 
and down the working portion of the shaft 
before persons may be raised or lowered. 
The trip must also be recorded in the 
log book. 

Additional rules are set out for double- 
drum hoists and for’ electric hoists. 

No hoisting rope may be used unless a 


certificate has been issued by the manu-- 


facturer giving the information specified in 
the regulations. A copy of the certificate 
must be kept on hand at the mine to be 
shown to an inspector on request. Specifi- 
cations for the factor of safety of hoisting 
ropes are set out. 

A used hoisting rope must not be again 
put into use except with the written 
permission of the chief inspector. 

A special hoisting rope record book must 
be kept for every mine and certain 
information must be recorded for each rope 
and copies forwarded to the minister. 

When a hoisting rope is installed, and 
every six months afterwards, a piece not 
less than eight feet long must be cut off 
the lower end from a position above the 
detachment and retained at the mine for 
inspection by the chief inspector. An 
inspector may instruct the manager to send 
the piece of rope to an approved rope- 
testing laboratory and to supply the chief 
inspector with a copy of the certificate. 


Passageways 


Every shaft more than 100 feet deep 
sunk after the regulations come into force 
is to have a passageway boarded off from 
the part of the shaft where material is 
hoisted, and provided with strong, securely 
fastened ladders inclined to not more than 
80 degrees from the horizontal, in lengths 
of 25 feet or less, with rest platforms con- 
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structed so as to prevent a man from falling 
through. Ladders must have rungs regu- 
larly spaced not more than 12 inches apart 
nor less than four inches from the wall. 
They must extend at least three feet above 
each platform unless strong hand rails are 
provided. Except during the period of 
preliminary work, there must be in every 
mine at least two passageways through 
which the men working in any section may 
travel to the surface, and conspicuous 
signs underground showing the way to 
emergency exits. In all workings made 
after the regulations come into effect, the 
passageways must be at least 100 feet apart 
and have their outlets in separate buildings. 

Workmen carrying tools in a ladderway 
must carry them in bags or otherwise make 
them secure against falling. 


Surface Buildings 


Any building erected over the mouth of 
a shaft must be isolated and covered with 
fire-resistant materials. All shaft-houses 
must contain adequate fire-extinguishing 
apparatus. No inflammable substances may 
be kept there. Gasoline or oil is not to 
be stored within 100 feet of a shaft-house. 
No. office, storage room, repair shop or 
other construction may be contained within 
a shaft-house without written permission of 
the chief inspector, and blacksmith or drill- 
sharpening shops may not be located within 
50 feet. 

The operator of a mine must keep all 
buildings well lighted and ventilated, and 
free from harmful gases and dusts. An 
inspector must be notified of any major 
construction or alteration of a building, and 
he may require that the construction plans 
be formally approved by the chief in- 
spector. Buildings must have adequate 
exits, halls and stairways, kept clear so as 
to permit the rapid egress of all employees. 
Stairs and runways more than five feet high 
must be provided with hand-rails and every 
opening in a floor must be _ effectively 
guarded. Oily waste must be kept in 
closed metal containers marked “inflam- 
mable”, and not placed in or near a 
stairway. Machinery must have adequate 
guards so as to prevent accidents. 


Fire Protection Underground 


Rules for fire protection include the 
requirement that inflammable refuse and 
timber must not be allowed to accumulate 
underground, and that oil and grease kept 
underground must be in metal containers 
and must not exceed the requirements for 
seven days. Cylinders of oxygen must be 
kept upright in a dry and well-ventilated 


place and separate from acetylene cylinders. 
Oxygen and acetylene must not be stored 
in the same place as inflammable or explo- 
sive materials nor come in contact with 
any source of direct heat. Both types of 
cylinders must be sent to the surface when 
exhausted. Calcium carbide is to be stored 
only at the surface in a dry place and in 
its original container; only sufficient quan- 
tity for one day’s use may be taken 
underground in individual containers, 
Except for the usual miner’s carbonide 
lamp, no acetylene generator may be taken 
underground. 

All underground rooms must be con- 
structed so as to reduce fire hazards to a 
minimum, and, unless exemption is granted 
by the chief inspector, fire-doors must be 
installed to cut off the shaft from other 
workings of the mine, and kept in good 
working order at all times. No person may 
build a fire underground unless he has 
received instructions from the manager, and 
fire-fighting equipment has been placed 
close at hand. Suitable fire-fighting equip- 
ment, including head-frames, must be 
maintained underground and in buildings 
at the surface. In every underground 
shaft-hoist-room, the mine owner must 
supply a gas mask or other approved self- 
contained breathing apparatus. All fire- 
fighting equipment must be inspected 
every month by an authorized person, who 
will make a report on its condition to the 
manager. 

Whenever the chief inspector considers 
that a grave fire hazard exists, he may 
designate a “fire hazard area”, to be indi- 
cated by suitable signs. In a fire hazard 
area, no one may smoke, or have open- 
flame lamps or matches without the 
permission of the chief inspector. 

Every mine producing over 100 tons of 
ore a day, and any other mine designated 
by the chief inspector, must have an 
apparatus for introducing into the mine 
ethyl mercaptan or other warning gas 
whenever it is necessary to warn workmen 
underground of an emergency necessitating 
speedy evacuation. 


Explosives 


Detailed rules are also set out for the 
use of explosives. All storage places for 
explosives must be kept meticulously clean, 
must be substantially built with strong 
doors and locks, and must be clearly 
marked on the outside with the words 
“Danger—Explosives”. The manager must 
appoint a competent person to be in charge 
of all magazines, and must permit only 


competent persons to -handle explosives. 
Not more than a 48-hour supply. of 
explosives, including caps and fuse, may 
be kept underground. No person may 
smoke while handling explosives. It is the 
duty of every workman, before blasting 
in any place, to cause all entrances to be 
guarded, and to give due warning by a 
conventional signal to all persons in the 
vicinity. Workmen must not light. a. fuse 
in underground workings without having a 
second light placed conveniently close. 
When a round of holes is fired, the work- 
man must, where possible, count the 
number of shots exploding and report: any 
misfires and their location to the shift boss, 
who must pass on the information to the 
shift boss in charge of the next relay of 
workmen. 


Use of Electricity 


Both general and specific rules are laid 
down for the use of electricity in mines. 

The manager must appoint an experi- 
enced and competent person to be in charge 
of electrical apparatus or machinery. Only 
an authorized person may repair, extend 
or change any electrical equipment and 
conductors. No person except the one 
authorized by the manager is allowed to 
enter an electrical supply station or inter- 
fere with the working of a machine trans- 
former or motor. When the authorized 
person is not present, he must see that the 
door of the station is securely locked. 

The regulations require that all electrical 
equipment must be so constructed, installed 
and maintained as to reduce life and fire 
hazard to a minimum. For the purposes 


of the regulations, all materials and 
apparatus approved by the Canadian 
Standards Association are deemed to be 
approved. 


Klectrical equipment must comply with 
the regulations when placed in service, and 
must be periodically inspected. 


Use of Locomotives 


On every level where mechanical haulage 
is used, there must be a clearance of at 
least 18 inches on each side of the car or 
24 inches on one side, unless clearly marked 
refuges less than 100 feet apart are slashed 
in the walls. No person except members 
of the train crew may ride on a’ loaded 
car. Every locomotive, trolley or motor 
ear must be equipped with a bell, whistle 
or horn to be sounded when starting and 
whenever warning of danger is required, and 
must have a light at the front and rear 
when moving underground. No internal 
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combustion engine may be operated under- 
ground. Any locomotive used must be 
specially designed for underground use and 
approved by the chief inspector, and 
adequate precautions must be observed 
against carbon monoxide gas. The loco- 
motive may be operated only in well- 
ventilated haulage-ways having a minimum 
of 10,000 cubic feet of free air per minute 
at all times. It must be equipped with 
an approved scrubber and filter, and the 
carbon monoxide content of the exhaust 


gases must never exceed 0°25 per cent. . 


The operator of the mine must keep a 
log book in which he must record at least 
once a shift, the free air supply and the 
carbon monoxide content of the exhaust 
gases for each locomotive. 


Steam Boilers 


An operator who has a boiler for 
generating steam at a working pressure of 
over 15 pounds p.si. must notify the 
minister of the maker, shop number, date 
of construction, name and address of the 
issuer of the last certificate of inspection, 
and the date on the certificate. Such a 
boiler must not be used without permis- 
sion from the chief inspector, who may 
require the boiler to be inspected and certi- 
fied as to its safe maximum pressure. Only 
a properly qualified person may supervise 
the operation of a stationary steam engine 
or boiler. The minister may require an 
annual inspection of each boiler by an 
inspector appointed under the Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act; the inspector must 
submit a written inspection report to the 
minister. An annual inspection of a tank 
stormg compressed air with a pressure 
above 40 pounds p.s.i. and with a capacity 
of more than six cubic feet may also be 
required by the minister. Before a work- 
man removes a valve or parts of pipe 
under pressure, he must ensure that the 
pressure has been shut off. 


Hyguene 


In every treatment plant or workshop, 
the operator must provide a safe supply 
of drinking water, facilities for washing, and 
a toilet for every 25 men. Where there is 
danger from harmful reagents or substances, 
signs must be placed to warn the workers, 
and antidotes and washes provided for the 
treatment of injuries. Care must be taken 
to prevent cyanide from coming into con- 
tact with any acid substances, and rubber 
gloves must be supplied to all workers 
handling cyanide salts or solutions. The 
maintenance of an adequate number of 
sanitary conveniences in the underground 
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workings of a mine is required. In every 
mining operation underground, where more 
than 10 men work on a shift, the operator 
must provide and maintain at the surface 
a suitably large, well lighted, ventilated 
and heated dry-house equipped with hot 
and cold water, basins and showers, where 
the men can wash themselves and change 
and dry their clothes. 


Masks 


The operator must supply masks, of a 
type approved by the chief inspector, to 
all workmen who are exposed to dust, gas 
or fumes. Every workman .is responsible 
for cleaning his mask every day, and no 
workman may use another’s mask. The 
operator must sterilize all masks at least 
once a week. A competent person 
appointed by him must inspect all masks 
regularly, and a workman who notices a 
defect in his mask must report it to the 
manager for repair or replacement. Dust 
masks must be inspected at least once a 
month, and the apparatus designed for 
poisonous substances once a week. Masks 
must be protected against dust when not 
in use. 


Ventilation 


Either by natural ventilation where this 
is possible or by mechanical means, the 
air in every mine must contain sufficient 
oxygen for health and be free from 
dangerous amounts of harmful impurities, 
including dust. Where possible, there must 
be main fans at the surface, housed in 
fireproof structures. Whether underground 
or on the surface, ventilating fans must 
be reversible from the surface. Disused 
workings must be examined before being 
used again to ascertain whether foul air or 
dangerous gases have accumulated. 


Protection from Water 


Every mine must be supplied with 
machinery and appliances for keeping the 
mine free from water, and precautions must 
be taken against a sudden breaking 
through of water. The permission of the 
chief inspector is required for the erection 
of any dam or bulkhead more than three 
feet high, and its location must be shown 
on the mine plan. 


First Ard 


If more than 25 persons are employed 
in mining or quarrying operations, the 
operator must provide suitable stretchers, 
bandages and other first-aid equipment to 
be kept at or near the works for imme- 
diate use in case of accidents. If the mine 


has more than 50, employees, the operator 
must provide during working hours a 
trained first-aid attendant. 


Open Cast Workings 


Safe means must be provided for con- 
veying men and materials in open cast 
workings. Derricks are not to be used for 
conveying workmen except in case of 
serious emergency. ‘Travelways must be 
provided, with ladders or stairways where 
necessary. ‘These ladders and stairways, if 
built on an angle of more than 45° from 
the horizontal, must have landings every 
30 feet unless an inspector authorizes other- 
wise. All stairways must have handrails, 
and the requirements for ladders are the 
same as in underground workings. Other 
regulations are designed to prevent acci- 
dents from falling sand and gravel. All 
unconsolidated material must be removed 
for a distance of six feet from the working 
surface. Before men begin to work near a 
pit-wall, it must be examined and declared 
safe by the foreman. Every man working 
on a pit-wall to clean it of loose material 
must wear a life-line which is attached to 
a solid anchor and supervised from above. 

Where work is being done by hand in 
unconsolidated materials, the method of 
undercutting is prohibited. No vertical 
working face must be higher than 10 feet, 
so that if the material to be excavated is 
more than 10 feet thick, the work must 
be done in benches or at an angle of safety. 
Unless otherwise authorized in writing by 
the chief inspector, all open cast workings 
more than 100 feet deep must be worked 
in benches not higher than 65 feet and 
wider than they are high, unless excavation 
and loading are done by mechanical means. 


Plans 


Mine operators are required to keep 
exact, up-to-date plans, as specified in the 
Act, of the surface and underground work- 
ings of the mine. The minister may also 
require additional plans to be made to give 
a better knowledge of the deposits and of 
the work done in the mines for the pro- 
tection of the workmen. If work is 
suspended for at least one month, the 
operator is required to forward to the 
minister within two months a certified 
copy of the plans of the underground works 
existing at the date of cessation of the 
work. 


Abandoning a Mine 


Where a mine has been abandoned or 
the work discontinued, the owner must see 
that the top of the shaft and all entrances 


from the surface as well as other dangerous 
pits and openings are kept securely fenced, 
to the satisfaction of an inspector. An 
owner who fails to comply with this 
requirement after written notice from an 
inspector is guilty of an offence. Where 
an inspector finds that, because of danger 
to health or property, fencing is required 
immediately, he may have the work done 
at the expense of the Department of 
Natural Resources. . The expense with 
interest is a lien upon the mine or mining 
work, and no dealings with the mine will 
be legal until the owner has discharged his 
debt to the Crown. 


Responsibility for Enforcement 


The operator is required to appoint a 
manager to take responsibility for the 
direction of the mine. Thé operator and 
manager are responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the Act and 
regulations and must take all necessary 
measures to ensure that they are observed 
by every employee. Foremen, shift bosses, 
mine captains and department heads are 
responsible for the enforcement of the rules 
which are applicable to the work over 
which they have supervision. Workmen 
are also required to carry out their duties 
in accordance with the rules. The manager 
must appoint a suitable person to take 
responsibility for enforcing the requirements 
of the Act during his absence. 

If work in or about a mine is let to a 
contractor or sub-contractor, he must 
comply with the Act and regulations, and 
he is punishable for non-compliance as if 
he were the operator or manager. Any 
book of special rules prepared by the 
manager of a particular mine must be 
reviewed by the chief inspector and, if 
approved by him, will be deemed to be 
incorporated in the regulations at that mine. 
A copy of the regulations and special rules 
must be given to each workman. 


Penalties 


Penalties are provided for various offences 
under the Act. A workman is prohibited 
from entering a mine or from going near 
any machinery in motion while under the 
influence of or while carrying intoxicants. 
All prosecutions for offences may be taken 
in the name of the minister, the chief 
inspector or an inspector. 


Boilers and Pressure Vessels 


Changes were made in the Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act, 1949. An amendment 
to the definition of “boiler” stipulates that 
the Act does not apply to a boiler used 
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solely for heating a building occupied by 
not more than four families if the building 
is one used only for residential purposes. 
New paragraphs were added to this section 
defining “design”, “design pressure’, ‘““weld- 
ing” and “working pressure”. These terms 
are used in the Act but were not hitherto 
defined. 

Another amendment prescribes more 
clearly the duration of an _ inspection 
certificate. The certificate, issued by the 
Minister of Labour after inspection and 
payment of the prescribed fee, authorizes 
the operation of the boiler, pressure vessel 
or plant from the date of inspection as 
stated in the certificate until the date of 
the next inspection, unless the certificate is 
cancelled or unless a shorter period is 
specified in the certificate. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
empowered to make regulations requiring 
the manufacturer of a boiler or pressure 
vessel to make a report on its construction, 
and prescribing the information to be con- 
tained in the report and the manner in 


which the information may be verified. 
This new provision replaces one which 


permitted regulations to be made provid- 
ing for the licensing of persons or com- 
panies manufacturing, selling or installing 
boilers, pressure vessels and other equip- 
ment. 


Apprenticeship 


An Apprenticeship Act passed May 11, 
similar to the New Brunswick Act, makes 
provision for contracts of apprenticeship 
and training for apprentices. Under the 
new statute, a person of at least 16 years 


of age may enter into a contract of 
apprenticeship with an employer in a 
skilled trade. The apprentice agrees to 


learn a trade requiring a minimum of 4.000 
hours of reasonably continuous employ- 
ment. In addition to practical training, 
the contract provides for a course of 
related technical instruction provided and 
paid for by the provincial Government. 
The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the general administration of the Act. 
Under his direction, a Director of Appren- 
ticeship, appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, will supervise and 
inspect all apprenticeship training carried 
on under the Act. There is to be also a 
Provincial Apprenticeship Board, appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
composed of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of employers and of employees, 
together with one official from the Depart- 
ment of Labour, one from the Department 
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of Education, and a chairman. Members 
of the Board will serve without salary, but 
may be paid necessary travelling expenses 
and a per diem allowance when attending 
meetings of the Board. Quarterly meet- 
ings must be held, and any _ special 
meetings that the chairman considers 
necessary. Full records must be kept of all 
proceedings. 

It is the duty of the Board to determine 
whether any trade is a skilled trade appro- 
priate for a contract of apprenticeship. It 
must register all apprentices and keep a 
record of every contract. It may approve 
and certify contracts of apprenticeship as 
binding upon the parties. It may refuse 
to certify a contract which it considers is 
not in the best interests of either employer 
or apprentice, and may demand any 
evidence which it considers necessary, 
including a copy of the birth certificate of 
the apprentice. The Board may grant 
credit to a person desiring to become an 
apprentice for any trade experience he has 
acquired as a workman or in the Armed 
Forces, or for any training received in a 
vocational school or in the Forces, and 
may decide the further time required to 
complete his period of apprenticeship. The 
Board will determine the nature and dura- 
tion of courses of technical instruction. It 
may provide for periodic trade tests and 
for the final examination of apprentices, 
and may issue certificates to those who 
pass the necessary tests and complete their 
training successfully. An advisory com- 
mittee equally representative of employers 
and employees may be appointed by the 
Board for any particular trade. The Board 
has final authority to settle any dispute 
arising out of a contract of apprenticeship 
or a plan of apprenticeship training. 

The Act requires that certain informa- 
tion be included in every contract of 
apprenticeship. The names of the con- 
tracting parties, the date of birth of the 
apprentice, the date on which the contract 
begins and ends, and the trade in which 
the apprentice is to be trained must be 
stated. The contract must also fix the 
number of hours to be spent by the 
apprentice in reasonably continuous employ- 
ment, the nature of his. duties, the 
maximum number of hours in a day and 
days in a week to be worked and the 
number of hours to be devoted to a course 
of related technical instruction. It must 
also. provide a scale of wages with increases 
at fixed intervals to be paid to the appren- 
tice by the employer. The rate of wages 
must never be less than the rate of 
wages established by collective agreement 


or otherwise established as the standard 
rate for apprentices in the trade. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, on the 
recommendation of the Board, may make 
regulations fixing the remuneration, if any, 
to be paid to an apprentice for. the time 
spent in technical class instruction. 


Every contract must allow for a proba- 
tionary period of not less than three 
months, during which time either party 
may terminate the agreement upon giving 
one week’s notice in writing to the other 
and to the Board. After the period of 
probation, a contract may be terminated 
by the Board with the mutual agreement 
of the parties or for due cause. The con- 
tract must also contain a provision that 
if an employer is unable to carry out the 
terms of the contract, he may, with the 
approval of the Board and the consent of 
the apprentice, transfer the apprentice to 
another employer who agrees to assume 
his obligations. 


Upon the written complaint of any 
interested person or upon his own initiative, 
the director may make an investigation to 
determine whether either party to a con- 
tract has violated it. He must report his 
findings to the Board, which will decide 
whether or not there has been a violation, 
and if so, the contract is rendered voidable 
at the option of the aggrieved party. Hither 
party may suspend a contract for gross 
misconduct on the other’s part, but only 
with the consent of the director, who must 
investigate the circumstances and_ report 
to the Board. Within three weeks of the 
suspension, the Board must consider the 
reasons for the suspension and either cancel 
the contract or terminate the suspension 
and must determine the wages to be paid 
to the apprentice for the period of 
suspension. 

Provision is made for an employer or 
group of employers and one or more trade 
unions to agree on a plan of apprentice- 
ship training for the trade in which they 
are all engaged, The plan may provide 
for the form and requirements of the con- 
tracts of apprenticeship to be used, which 
must comply with the minimum require- 
ments under the Act. It may state the 
ages above or below which no person is 
eligible to be an apprentice in the trade, 
and the ages above or below which no 
person may be employed except under a 
contract. The plan may limit the number 
of apprentices having regard to the future 
need of skilled employees in the trade, and 
may fix the ratio of apprentices to journey- 
men in the case of each employer. No 
plan is to go into effect until it has been 


approved by the Board. Upon recelving a 
joint petition in writing of employers and 
unions, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may order that a plan of apprenticeship 
training approved by the Board will apply 
to the entire trade within a designated area 
or areas of the province, if he is satisfied 
that a sufficient proportion of the employers 
and employees to be affected by the plan 
desire it. After the order has gone into 
effect, no person may be apprenticed in 
the trade in the area specified except in 
accordance with the plan. 

No apprentice may be required to work 
in a plant where work has stopped because 
of a labour dispute. 

The minister, with the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, may enter 
into agreements concerning apprenticeship 
with the Government of Canada or with 
municipalities, and the Government may 
make regulations for the administration of 
the Act. 

A penalty clause provides a fine not 
exceeding $100 fer contravention of or 
failure to comply with the Act, regulations 
or an order of the Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Board, and for violation of a contract 
of apprenticeship or plan of apprenticeship 
training. 


Vocational Education 

Besides its new Apprenticeship Act, New- 
foundland enacted a, Vocational Education 
Act. Vocational education is defined as 
“any form of instruction below university 
level, the purpose of which is to fit any 
person for gainful employment or to in- 
crease his skill and efficiency therein, and 
includes instruction to fit any person for 
employment in agriculture, forestry, min- 
ing, fishing, construction, manufacturing, 
commerce, or in any other primary or 
secondary industry in Canada”. The Act, 
which is to be administered by the 
Minister of Education, provides for the 
appointment of a Director of Vocational 
Education and of a Vocational Education 
Advisory Board of eight members, and 
authorizes the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to establish vocational schools. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
empowered to appoint a Director of Voca- 
tional Education who will be head of a 
division of the Department of Education. 
known as the Division of Vocational 
Education, and principal of the St. John’s 
Vocational Institute, and will hold office 
during pleasure. 

The Act also authorizes the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to set up a Voca- 
tional Education Advisory Board, of which 
the Deputy Minister of Education is to be 
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the chairman and the Director of ‘Voca- 
tional Education secretary. Its members 
will include the Deputy Mi£nisters of 
Labour and of Fisheries and Co-operatives, 
two persons recommended by the New- 
foundland Board of. Trade, two persons 
recommended by the Newfoundland Feder- 
ation of Labour, and one person recom- 
mended by the Council of Education. 
Members are to hold office for three years 
and will be eligible for reappointment, but 
one each of the representatives of the Board 
of Trade and of the Federation of Labour 
will retire each year, beginning at the end 
of the Board’s second year of office. 

The Vocational Education Advisory Board 
will advise the minister in any matter 
relating to vocational education and assist 
in the establishment of vocational schools 
and their supervision. Subject to the 
approval of the minister, it will select 
equipment and text books, recommend 
courses of instruction, and recommend ade- 
quate establishments for the staff for each 
school. The Board must annually, by 
October 31, submit to the minister a report 
of its activities for the preceding year. 

Vocational schools may be established 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council in 
certain suitable localities and instruction 
provided to meet the requirements of the 
population and industries in the districts 
designated. The minister, with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, will appoint the instructors and 
administrative staff and fix their salaries. 
Upon the recommendation of the Board, 
the minister may provide for evening 
vocational classes to be given to persons 
over 15 years of age. 


Whenever a vocational school or course 
of instruction has been established, an 
advisory committee with special knowledge 
of a particular trade or occupation and of 
local needs may be appointed by the 
minister on the advice of the Board. As 
far as possible, employers and employees 
must be equally represented on _ these 
committees. Upon the recommendation of 
a committee and with the approval of the 
Minister of Labour, schools and courses 
may be established for the instruction of 
apprentices. 


The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
empowered to make regulations for the 
carrying out of the purposes of the Act, 


including regulations providing for the 
operation of vocational schools, for 
schedules of tuition fees, and for the 


establishment of bursaries or scholarships 
for vocational students or for those desiring 
to train as vocational teachers. 
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School Attendance 


An amendment to the 1942 School 
Attendance Act raises the minimum school- 
leaving age from 14 to 15 years. 


Shop Closing 


An amendment to the Shops Act, 1940, 
allows the Minister of Provincial Affairs 
by order to change the hours and days 
listed in Schedule A of the Act, which 
fixes the opening and closing hours for 
shops in shop-closing areas, and provides 
that shops shall not be open on specified 
holidays. Any change made by the min- 
ister under this section will apply to the 
area or areas referred to in the order. 

Additions are made to Schedule B, which 
lists the special businesses which are 
exempted from the provisions of the Act 
regulating hours of closing. Eggs, fresh 
yeast, fresh green vegetables, cakes, pastries 
and ice cream are now included in the list 
of foods which may be sold. The sale of 
pens, pencils, ink, exercise books and other 
school supplies is now permitted, and also 
the sale of soft drinks. 

Amendments were also made to the 
Exploits Valley (Closing Hours) Shop Act, 
1938, adding the communities of Windsor 
and Millertown to the area covered by the 
Act, and making additions-to the schedule 
of businesses not required to comply with 
the hours of closing regulations. These 
include the additions made to Schedule B 
of the general Shops Act already listed, 
and also the sale of photographic films, and 
the Canadian National Railways business. 


Organization of Fishermen 


At the invitation of the Government of 
Newfoundland, representatives of the fisher- 
men of the province held a conference in 
St. John’s to form a province-wide occupa- 
tional organization. An Act passed June 22 
incorporated the Newfoundland Federation 
of Fishermen and set out the constitution 
of the new organization. The aim of the 
federation is to promote “the welfare, 
progress and protection of Newfoundland 
fishermen”, particularly to improve their 
economic position by working for the 


general improvement of the fishing 
industry. 
Teachers 
The Newfoundland Teachers’ Associa- 


tion Act incorporates the Newfoundland 
Teachers’ Association and _ requires all 
teachers except those exempted by by-laws 
to be members of the Association. 


Drivers’ Licences 


The new Highway Traffic Act, assented 
to June 22, which repeals an Act of 1941, 
sets & minimum age of 16 for drivers of 
motor bicycles, and a minimum age of -17 
for drivers of any other type of motor 
vehicle. No provision is made for a 
chauffeur’s licence, but regulations require 
the owner of a public service vehicle to 
file with the Minister of Public Works 
medical certificates for each driver, certify- 
ing that he has no physical defect likely 
to interfere with safe driving, and that his 
sight meets the required standard. The 
owner must not allow anyone to operate 
the vehicle unless he has had at least one 
year’s driving experience extending through 


the four seasons, and is competent to 
operate the type of vehicle he is required 
to drive. 


Old Age Pensions 

An amendment to the Old Age and 
Blind Persons Pension Act, 1949, requires 
the chairman of the Old Age Pensions 
Board to submit to the Minister of Public 
Welfare not later than May 30 each year 
a report of the administration of the Act 


‘for the preceding financial year, together 


with a statement of expenditures and an 
estimate of the sum required for the next 
year. The minister must present the report 
and the financial statement to the Legis- 
lature within 15 days if it is then in 
session, or within 15 days of the opening 
of the next session. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada deals with division of legislative powers in 


respect to regulation of bus transport. 
refusing certification of police union 


Application to quash order 
is dismissed in Nova Scotia. 


Quebec court rules box plant workers not entitled to printers’ wages 


The Supreme Court of Canada, in an 
important constitutional case, has held that 
transport of passengers by bus beyond the 
boundaries of a province is within the 
exclusive legislative jurisdiction of Parlia- 
ment but that transport by bus entirely 
within the province, even if carried on as 
part of interprovincial operations, is sub- 
ject to provincial authority. 

In Nova Scotia, the Supreme Court has 
dismissed an application to quash an order 
of the Labour Relations Board refusing to 
certify a bargaining agent for policemen, 
holding that policemen are not employees 
under the Nova Scotia Trade Union Act. 

Upholding a judgment of the Superior 
Court, the Quebee Court of King’s Bench, 
Appeal Side, has found the Printing Trades 
Decree under the Quebec Collective Agree- 
ment Act does not apply to two employees 
engaged in printing operations in a box 
factory. 


Supreme Court of Canada 


The Supreme Court of Canada, in a 
decision given October 22, held that the 
Motor Carrier Board of New Brunswick 
acted beyond the scope of provincial 
authority in prohibiting an American bus 
company which operates between Boston 


and Glace Bay, NS., from picking up or 
putting off passengers in New Brunswick. 
Local transport, that is. the carrying of 
passengers between two points within the 
province, was held to be subject to pro- 
vineial control. This was a reversal of a 
judgment given by the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick. 

The appellant, Winner, who resides at 
Lewiston, Maine, operates a passenger bus 
service under the name of Mackenzie 
Coach Lines between Boston and Glace 
Bay, through. New Brunswick. Between 
Boston and the New Brunswick border he 
operates under a certificate granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, a federal 
commission in the United States having 
jurisdiction over inter-state transportation. 

Two New Brunswick statutes, the Motor 
Vehicle Act and the Motor Carrier Act, 
are applicable to bus operations on New 
Brunswick highways. The Motor Vehicle 
Act provides for the regulation of every 
motor vehicle using the highways and for 
the making of regulations dealing with 
fixing fees, classifying vehicles. regulating 
the size, weight, equipment or loads to be 
permitted, and the speed and handling of 
traffic. Winner had at all times purchased 
a licence as required by this Act. 
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The Motor Carrier Act deals with the 
business of public carriage on the high- 
ways. In the Act as passed in 1937, a 
public motor bus was defined as:— 


A motor vehicle plying or standing for 
hire by, or used to carry, passengers at 
separate fares to, from or in any part of 
the province. 


A 1939 amendment struck out the words 
“to, from or in any part of the province” 
and substituted therefor “from any point 
within the province to a destination also 
within the province.” In 1949 this last 
clause was struck out. The Motor Carrier 
Board established under the Act is 
empowered to 


erant to any person, firm or company a 
licence to operate or cause to be operated 
public motor buses or public motor trucks 
over specified routes and between specified 
points within the province. 


The 1949 amendment to the definition of 
public motor bus was intended to enable 
the Motor Carrier Board to prohibit the 
taking on or putting off of passengers. On 
June 17, 1949, the Board issued to Winner 
a licence reading as follows:— 


Israel Winner doing business under the 
name and style of ‘MacKenzie Coach 
Lines’, at Lewiston in the State of Maine 
is granted a licence to operate public 
motor buses from Boston in the State of 
Massachusetts, through the Province of 
New Brunswick on Highways Nos. 1 and 
2, to Halifax and Glace Bay in the Prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia and return, but not 
to enbus or debus passengers in the said 
Province of New Brunswick after August 
1, 1949. 


At the time of applying to the Motor 


Carrier Board for a _ licence, Winner 
challenged the validity of the Motor 
Carrier Act, and after August 1, 1949, 


incidental to carrying passengers on inter- 
provincial and international trips, he had 
continued to pick up within the province 
passengers and their baggage, including 
those having a destination also within 
New Brunswick. He intended to continue 
to do so unless a court of competent juris- 
diction declared that such operations are 
prohibited by the Motor Carrier Act or 
other legislation. 

The §8.M.T. (Eastern) Ltd., another bus 
company operating over the same _ high- 
ways in New Brunswick, brought an action 
against Winner complaining that he con- 
tinually took on and put off passengers 
within the province, contrary to his licence, 
after August 1, 1949. The company claimed 
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an injunction against Winner to restraim 
him from :so doing, and asked for an 
accounting of fares received from the 
carriage of passengers within the province, 
together with damages and costs. 

By a Statement of Defence, Winner 
claimed that his operation of public motor 
buses was primarily international and inter- 
provincial within the meaning of subsection 
10 (a) of Section 92 of the BNA Act, 
and that his operations were not prohibited 
by, or subject to, the Motor Carrier Act, 
and that the statute is ultra vires of the 
Legislature of the province. 

The case came before Mr. Justice Hughes 
in the Chancery Division of the Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick. Mr. Justice 
Hughes ordered that certain questions of 
law be raised for the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of New Brunswick (Appel- 
late Division) and that in the meantime 
proceedings in the action be stayed. It 
was further ordered that, after the ques- 
tions had been answered, the matter should 
be referred back to the Supreme Court 
Chancery Division for further proceedings. 

The questions asked whether Winner’s 
operations within New Brunswick or any 
part of them were prohibited or in any 
way affected by the Motor Carrier Act or 
orders under it; whether the 1949 amend- 
ment to the Motor Carrier Act (concerning 
the definition of public motor bus) was 
intra vires of the New Brunswick Legis- 
lature; and whether the Motor Vehicle Act 
and regulations under it prohibited or 
affected his operations. The Appellate 
Division answered “yes” to these questions. 
From that decision Winner appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 


The Supreme Court of Canada allowed 
the appeal and set aside the order appealed 
from. The answer of the Court “to such 
parts of the questions submitted as it is 
considered necessary to answer for the 
disposition of the issues properly raised in 
the pleadings” is as follows:— 


It is not within the legislative powers 
of the Province of New Brunswick by the 
statutes or regulations in question, or 
within the powers of the Motor Carrier 
Board by the terms of the licence granted 
by it, to prohibit the appellant by his 
undertaking from bringing passengers into 
the Province of New Brunswick from out- 
side said province and permitting them to 
alight, or from carrying passengers from 
any point in the province to a point out- 
side the limits thereof, or from carrying 
passengers along the route traversed by 
its buses from place to place in New 
Brunswick, to which passengers stop-over 
privileges have been extended as an 
incident of the contract of carriage. 


The case was heard before the full Court. 
The Attorney-General of New Brunswick 
was a party to the action, upholding the 
validity of the Motor Carrier Act, and the 
Attorney-General of Canada, and_ the 
Aitorneys-General of six other provinces, as 
well as the two large railway companies 
and two motor transport companies, inter- 
vened. Nine separate reasons for judg- 
ment were given. 

The Chief Justice held that it was not 
within the competency of the Motor 
Carrier Board, under the powers given it 
by the Act, to issue a licence to a non- 
resident. He considered that it was only 
the Motor Vehicle Act which provided for 
issuing a licence to a non-resident operator. 
Therefore, as the licence upon which the 
S.M.T. (Eastern) Ltd. relied in asking for 
the injunction was issued wholly without a 
shadow of authority, Winner’s appeal 
should be allowed. He accordingly gave 
the following separate answer to the ques- 
tions submitted by the trial judge :— 


The operations or proposed operations 
of the defendant-appellant within the 
Province of New Brunswick or any part 
or parts thereof as above set forth are 
not prohibited or in any way affected by 
the provisions of The Motor Carrier Act 
1937 and amendments thereto. On _ the 
contrary, such operations or proposed 
operations are specifically provided for in 
Regulation 13, made under authority of 
The Motor Vehicle Act. The attempt to 
restrict them in the Order, made by the 
Motor Carrier Board is illegal and ultra 
vires. 


As the ;other eight members of the Court 
did not consider that the Board had 
exceeded the powers given it by the Act, 
they followed a different line of reasoning 
in reaching their decision. They consid- 
ered that the main question was whether 
Winner’s operations, in whole or in part, 
came within Section 92 (10) (a) of the 
BNA Act, which would bring it within the 
legislative jurisdiction of Parliament. Sec- 
tion 92 (10) (a) reads:— 


92. In each province the Legislature 
may exclusively make Laws in relation to 
Matters coming within the Classes of 
Subjects next hereinafter enumerated: that 
is to say,— 


. 


10. Local Works and Undertakings other 
than such as are of the following classes: 
(a) Lines of Steam or other Ships. 
Railways, Canals, Telegraphs, and 
other Works and Undertakings con- 
necting the province with any other 
or others of the provinces, or 
extending beyond the limits of the 
province. 


The effect of this is to transfer the excepted 
works and undertakings to Section 91 and 
thus to place them under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of Parliament. 

The New Brunswick Court held that 
Winner’s business was not an undertaking 
within this definition since they considered 
that, in order to fall within the class of 
matters referred to in subheading (a) it 
was necessary that undertakings should be 
local in their nature, those “which have 
their origin and situs within the province.” 
Winner’s undertaking, in their view, “was 
‘local’ in the State of Maine. It is not 
local in New Brunswick.’ The Supreme 
Court of Canada did not concur in restrict- 
ing the seope and meaning of the words in 
this manner. In dealing with this point, 
Mr. Justice Estey said :— 

The section read as a whole indicates 
that included in the phrase “local works 
and undertakings” are activities other 
than, as well as, those which were 
initiated or have their head offices in the 
province. It is rather the scope of the 
operations that determines the legislative 
jurisdiction, 


Mr. Justice Fauteux further pointed out 
that while what is described as the main 
office of Winner’s company is situated in 
Lewiston, he has agencies at several 
strategic points on the bus line he operates, 


in New Brunswick as well as in Nova 
Seotia. He did not think that “the point 


from which an undertaking is partly or 
wholly managed or directed may become 
the decisive element im the consideration 
of the question.” Mr. Justice Locke cited 
previous cases in which the words had not 
been given the limited meaning ascribed to 
them by the New Brunswick Court. 

It was also held in the New Brunswick 
Court that Winner, being a foreign national, 
had no status entitling him to question the 
validity of the legislation. The Supreme 
Court of Canada held that the fact that 
the appellant was an alien did not affect 
his right to challenge the legislation in ques- 
tion. Mr. Justice Kellock cited the pre- 
cedent of Porter v. Freudenberg (1915) in 
which Lord Reading stated :— 

Alien friends have long since been, and 
are at the present day, treated in refer- 
ence to civil rights as if they were British 


subjects, and are entitled to the enjoyment 
of all personal rights of a citizen. 


To determine whether Winner’s opera- 
tions came within Section 92 (10) (a), the 
Court examined the words “local works 
and undertakings.” It was argued on 
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behalt of the respondent that this phrase 
could not cover bus transport. Mr. Justice 
Estey cited Lord Reid’s explanation of the 
meaning of these words in the Empress 
Hotel case :— 


The latter part of the paragraph makes 
it clear that the object of the paragraph 
is to deal with means of interprovincial 
communication. Such communication can 
be provided by organizations or under- 
takings, but not by inanimate things 
alone. 


He also quoted from Viscount Dunedin 
in the Radio case:— 


“Undertaking” is not a physical thing, 
bub ia Van arrangement under which of 
course physical things are used. 


He concluded that Winner’s organization, 
under which he operates his bus service, is, 
within the foregoing, an arrangement con- 
necting New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
This arrangement, together with his equip- 
ment, constitutes a works and undertaking 
within the meaning of Section 92 (10) (a). 
Mr. Justice Fauteux, also commenting on 
this point, was of the opinion that, in 
the light of what was said by Viscount 
Dunedin, 


the conclusion that the operation of the 
bus line of the appellant is an under- 
taking within the meaning of the word in 
the subsection and that it is an under- 
taking which connects one province to 
another, is, with deference, inescapable. 


There was general agreement with this 
reasoning among the eight judges. 


‘Having determined that the international 
and interprovincial aspects of the bus line 
brought it within Section 92 (10) (a), the 
next question for determination was 
whether the exception bringing it under 
federal control applied to all parts of the 
operation. It is the carrying of passengers 
into New Brunswick from the United 
States or from another province of Canada, 
and picking up passengers in New Bruns- 
wick to be carried out of the province, that 
give it the essential characteristic which 
brings it under the legislative jurisdiction 
of Parliament. Winner contended that 
local service, that is, the transportation of 
passengers between paints within the prov- 
ince, was necessarily incidental to these 
operations and likewise under federal 
control. In support of this contention it 
was argued that the same considerations 
as apply to railways and telegraphs should 
apply to bus operations. Mr. Justice Estey 
held that there was a sharp distinction 
between them. 
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These works and undertakings are quite 
different in character. The owners of the 
former provide the roadbed and _ tracks, 
the latter the wire and poles, and both 
provide all other facilities necessary to 
their respective operations. The appel- 
lant’s works and undertaking consist of 
his buses and the arrangement under which 
they are operated. As such, his works 
and undertaking are designed and devel- 
oped to operate upon the provincial high- 
ways, which must be located, constructed, 
maintained and controlled by the prov- 
ince. The essential difference is that, . 
while railways and telegraphs operate 
upon their own property, the appellant 
operates his bus service upon the high- 
ways maintained and controlled by the 
province. The factors that militate 
against a practical severance of the intra- 
provincial railway and telegraph businesses 
are not, to an important degree, present 
in the appellant’s bus service as he has 
developed it, or as it would be in the 
ordinary course of such a business. 


Mr. Justice Locke further 
tiabe—— 


pointed out 


The distinction between an undertaking 
such as this and that of the railway 
companies is that in the case of the latter 
it is an essential of the operation that 
there should be railway stations established 
at regular intervals along the line and 
large expenditures incurred for that pur- 
pose, and that there be facilities afforded 
for the carriage of both passengers and 
freight between these stations as a neces- 
sary part of an effective railway opera- 


tion. These considerations do not, in my 
opinion, apply to an undertaking such as 


that of the appellant. 


The opinion of the majority of the 
members of the Court was that it is only 
the “through” as distinct from the “local” 
earrlage which it was ultra vires of the 
Provincial Legislature to prohibit. Speak- 
ing of the carrying of passengers between 
points within the province, Mr. Justice 
Fauteux said :— 


In law, it has by itself none of the 
features which, considered alone, would 
bring it within the meaning of subsec- 
tion 10 (a) of Section 92. In fact, such 
local transportation is not a necessary 
incident to the interprovincial service of 
the appellant. The operations carried on 
by S.M.T. (Eastern) Ltd., the respondent, 
sufficiently indicate that such local service 
is in itself a complete undertaking. It is 
true that both the interprovincial and local 
services May merge in one undertaking. 
This, however, is no reason to ignore the 
legal premises on which the issue must be 
determined, and further to conclude that 
either the local or the interprovincial part 
of the whole service must be considered as 
a necessary incident to the other. These 
local operations remain within provincial 
control. 


The practical consequences of removing 
the local operations of an interprovincial 
bus company from provincial control were 
discussed by Mr. Justice Kellock:— 


Local carriage of traffic by bus has 
become, Over wide areas, an _ essential 
public service, and, unless regulated to 
prevent excessive competition, the section 
of the public dependent upon such service 
will often suffer. Such regulation would 
be impossible if any person, merely because 
he operates across a provincial boundary, 
perhaps at no great distance away, could 
compete with a purely local undertaking, 
free from any local control. It is past 
question, in my opinion that a local legis- 
lature may, as a purely local matter, 
authorize the granting of exclusive trans- 
port franchises within the province in the 
interests of the inhabitants intended to 
be served. 


Only one kind of local bus service was 
deemed to be necessarily incidental to 
interprovincial operations—the transporting 
between points in the province of passengers 
travelling beyond the province to whom 
stop-over privileges have been extended. 
Mr. Justice Locke reasoned :— 


It is properly a part of such an opera- 
tion to afford to passengers brought into 
the province, or those who embark upon 
the buses to be carried out of the prov- 
ince, what are commonly called stop-over 
privileges of the nature above referred to 
as an incident of the contract of carriage. 


Several judges were careful to point out 
that the right of a province to legislate 
concerning highways in certain aspects was 
well established, having been upheld by the 
Supreme Court in Provincial Secretary v. 
Egan (1941), and, as pointed out by Mr. 
Justice Taschereau, “even if federal control 
may be exercised over interprovincial oper- 
ations as indicated, the control of the 
roads and highways and the regulation of 
traffic” remains within the jurisdiction of 
the provinces. The duty of providing, 
maintaining and controlling highways is 
placed on the province. 

The Court held, however, that the claim 
for provincial control advanced in the 
argument before the Court was excessive. 
Mr. Justice Rand considered that the first 
and fundamental accomplishment of the 
BNA Act was the creation of a_ single 
political organization, “the basic postulate 
of which was the institution of a Canadian 
citizenship.” The authority to legislate 
concerning citizenship is not expressly 
allocated to either the Dominion or the 
provinces, but as it lies at the foundation 
of the political organization, as its char- 
acter is national, and by implication from 


the fact that “Naturalization and Aliens” 
are assigned to the Dominion, it is to be 
found within the residual powers of the 
Dominion. Because of his national status, 
a Canadian citizen has certain inherent 
rights, which can be modified, defeated or 
destroyed only by Parliament. The privi- 
lege of using highways is such an essential 
attribute of Canadian citizenship status. 


Highways are a condition of the exist- 
ence of an organized state: without them 
its life could not be carried on. To deny 
their use is to destroy the fundamental 
liberty of action of the individual, to 
proscribe his participation in that life: 
under such a ban, the exercise of citizen- 
ship would be at an end. 


Similarly, Mr. Justice Kellock concluded :— 


I find nothing in Section 92 of the 
British North America Act which author- 
izes a province to shut itself off from 
any other province by denying entry to 
it to persons presenting themselves at its 
borders from other provinces or another 
country. 


Accordingly, the appeal was allowed, and 
the appellant was awarded his costs of the 
hearing before the Appeal Division and 
two-thirds of his costs of the appeal to 
the Supreme Court of Canada. Winner 
v. S.M.T. (Eastern) Ltd., Supreme Court 
of Canada, October 22, 1951. 


Supreme Court of Nova Scotia 


The Supreme Court of Nova Scotia on 
July 138, 1951, dismissed an application to 
quash an order of the Nova Scotia Labour 
Relations Board which had refused certifi- 
cation under the Trade Union Act to the 
Dartmouth Branch of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Policemen. An application for 
an order requiring the Board to reconsider 
the case, on the ground that it had 
previously refused to exercise its lawful 
jurisdiction, was also dismissed. The 
Court was unanimous in its judgment that 
the Board’s decision to dismiss the applica- 
tion of the Association for certification as 
bargaining agent was not made in error, 
since policemen were not “employees” 
within the meaning of the Trade Union 
Act. 

On August 29, 1950, the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Policemen (Dartmouth Branch), 
made application to the Labour Relations 
Board for certification as bargaining agent 
under the Trade Union Act for the 
employees of the Dartmouth Police 
Department with the exception of the Chief 
of Police. The Board considered the 
matter on January 19, 1951, and on January 
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92 issued an order dismissing the applica- 
tion. The reason for the Board’s action 
was disagreement as to whether the mem- 
bers of the Dartmouth police force were 
“employees” under the Trade Union Act 
for whom a bargaining agent could be 
certified. The question was then brought 
before the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia 
by the Canadian Association of Policemen. 

In presenting his reasons for decision, 
Mr. Justice Macdonald stated that the 
case involved three questions. The first 
was whether or not the Board’s order was 
open to review by the Court. The appli- 
eant union contended that the question 
whether the policemen were “employees” 
to whom the provisions of the Trade Union 
Act for collective bargaining applied was 
a question involving the scope of the 
Board’s jurisdiction, and therefore was 
reviewable on certiorari. Mr. Justice Mac- 
donald upheld this view, which in his 
opinion followed the precedent of other 
judicial decisions in Canada. The power 
of a court to review an order of a labour 
relations board had been upheld in Saskat- 
chewan in a similar case involving the posi- 
tion of policemen. (Bruton v. Regina City 
Policemen’s Association, L.G., July, 1945, 
Do LO 

His Lordship referred also to the case 
Re Lunenberg Sea Products Ltd. (1.G., 
1947, p. 381), in which an order of the 


Nova Scotia Labour Relations Board 
certifying bargaining representatives for 


certain fishermen was reviewed on certvorart, 
and was quashed since it was held that the 
Board was without jurisdiction because the 


employer-employee relationship did not 
exist between the ship owners and the 
fishermen. The theory of this case was 


that the jurisdiction of the Board depended 
on the existence of the employer-employee 
relationship between the applicants for 
certification and the respondent, and that a 
decision of the board involving this juris- 
dictional question was open to review. 

A second question at issue was whether 
or not the power of the Court to review 
the Board’s order was taken away by the 
Trade Union Act. Section 58 of the Act 
reads :— 


If in any proceeding before the Board 
a question arises under this Act as to 
whether (a) a person is an employer or 
employee; 

The Board shall decide the question and 
the decision or order of the Board shall 
be final and conclusive and not open to 
question or review. 


In Mr. Justice Macdonald’s opinion, the 
language of this section was not precise 
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enough to take away the established mght 
of a court ‘to determine the existence of 
jurisdiction. Privative sections much more 
definite than Section 58 had been held not 
to remove the right to review the existence 
of jurisdiction as distinct from review of 
decisions on the merits made in the exer- 
cise of an established jurisdiction. There- 
fore in the present case the Supreme Court 
did have power to review the order of the 
Board. 

His Lordship then considered the issue 
on which the application to quash the 
Board’s order depended, the question 
whether or not the police officers of Dart- 
mouth were “employees” under the Trade 
Union Act. The Act requires that the 
persons whom a union seeks to represent 
in collective bargaining must be employees 
of an employer, and must be employed to 
do skilled or unskilled, manual, clerical, or 
technical work. Mr. Justice Macdonald 
considered that if the police force of 
Dartmouth were to come within this defini- 
tion, it must be found that a legal rela- 
tionship of employment existed between 
the policemen and the town of Dartmouth, 
and that the primary purpose of their 
employment was to do work for the town. 

In seeking to determine whether these 
two conditions were present, His Lordship 
examined the legal nature of a constable’s 
position. He found that under common 
law 


the basic position of constables is that 
they are holders of offices of trust under 
the Crown whose primary purpose is to 


exercise the rights and discharge the 
duties conferred or imposed upon the 


holders of that office by the common or 
statutory law. 


They are not servants of the appointing 
municipality, for whose wrongful acts that 
municipality is liable at law, but rather 
they are officers sworn to perform public 
duties of an executive character in the 
general administration of justice. He 
showed how statutory law also indicates 
the special nature of the position of police 
officers. The Towns Incorporation Act of 
Nova Scotia, which gives authority to a 
town to appoint constables and to raise 
money for the maintenance of a _ police 
force, states that police officers “shall hold 
office during pleasure and may be dismissed 
at any time by resolution of the Council.” 
Regulations of the Town of Dartmouth 
provide that the police shall be charged 
with the duty of preserving the peace, pre- 
venting crimes and offences, and appre- 
hending offenders, and “shall have generally 


all the powers and privileges and be lable 
to all the duties and responsibilities which 
belong by law to all police officers duly 
appointed.” 

Mr. Justice Macdonald held that the 
special nature of the duties, appointment, 
and tenure of office of policemen means 
that they are not employees within the 
definition of the Trade Union Act. He 
summarized his reasons for this decision in 
these words :— 


My view is that the relationship between 
the town and its police officers igs not 
essentially that of employer-employees 
according to the general law: that such 
duties as the officers render to the town 
and such incidents of their work as are 
within the control of the town, and such 
features of their engagement and tenure 
as may savor of employment, do not alter 
the fact that in essence they are officers 
of the law and not servants of the town; 
that in substance they are not “employed 


to do skilled or unskilled, manual, clerical. 


or technical work,’ but to perform the 
duties and exercise the powers assigned 
by the law, and that whatever work they 
do of a manual, clerical or technical nature 
is merely incidental and does not alter the 
substance of their position. 


He found that the text of the rest of 
the Act did not give any clue whether 
the legislature intended constables to be 
covered by it. The position of police 
officers is sufficiently different from that 
of normal employees to suggest that if 
the legislature had intended them to be 
able to bargain by certified agents under 
the Trade Union Act it would have made 
that intention clear, as was done in 
Saskatchewan. 

His Lordship pointed out that the posi- 
tion of police constables has presented a 
special problem in relation to collective 
bargaining legislation in other provinces of 
Canada, in the United States and in Great 
Britain. In Saskatchewan, where a very 
similar Trade Union Act was in effect, the 
view that policemen were excluded from 
the Act was upheld by the Appeal Court 
in the case of Bruton v. Regina City 
Policemen’s Association. In Ontario, police- 
men are expressly excluded from the 


1In 1946 in Saskatchewan, following the 
decision in Bruton v. Regina City Police- 
men’s Association, the City and Town Acts 
were amended to provide that for the pur- 
poses of the Trade Union Act, 1944, the 
Board of Police Commissioners, the muni- 
cipal council or the town council, depending 
on the pppulation, must be deemed to be 
the employer of policemen, and members 
of the police force deemed to be employees. 


Labour Relations Act:2 in Quebec, their 
position as regards membership in a trade 
union and their right to collective bargain- 
ing is expressly qualified; and in Mani- 
toba, a trade union representing members 
of a municipal police force cannot be 
certified if it is, or is a local oly 1a. “ora 
vineial, national or international trade 
union. In Great Britain, policemen are 
prohibited from membership in an ordinary 
trade union. In His Lordship’s view, these 
facts supported the conclusion that the 
Trade Union Act of Nova Scotia did not 
apply to the policemen of Dartmouth. 

He held that the order of the Board 
had not been made in error as to the effect 
of the law, and that the application to 
quash it should be dismissed with costs. 
The mandamus application was also dis- 
missed, since the Board had not refused 
to exercise its lawful jurisdiction in the 
matter. 

The King, on the relation of Reginald 
Bonang et al v. Nova Scotia Labour Rela- 
tions Board, Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, 
July 13, 1951, unreported. 


Court of King’s Bench, Quebec 


The Court of King’s Bench, Appeal Side. 
in Montreal on June 26, 1951, upheld the 
judgments of the Superior Court of Quebec 
delivered June 6, 1950, which had dismissed 
the actions instituted by a Parity Com- 
mittee to claim wages on behalf of two 
employees in a box manufacturing plant at 
VEpiphanie. 

The case involved the examination of 
two decrees under the Quebee Collective 
Agreement Act, a statute under which the 
wages, hours and certain other provisions 
of a collective agreement voluntarily 
entered into by representatives of employers 
and employees in any industry may be 
made legally binding by Order in Council 
on all the employers and employees in the 
industry in a given area. Before the Gov- 
ernment issues a decree, it must be satisfied 
that the employers and employees who are 
parties to the agreement represent a suffi- 
cient proportion of the industry. Enforce- 
ment is by means of Parity Committees, 
which are incorporated bodies financed by 
employers and employees, with power to 
collect information and to sue for unpaid 
wages. 

The Parity Committee formed in aceord- 
ance with the Collective Agreement Act 





2In Ontario, bargaining rights of members 
of a police force are set out in the Police 
Act, RSO 1950; c. 279. 
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ts enforce the provisions of the decree 
(No. 1884) relating to the paper: box in- 
dustry, sought in three separate actions to 
collect $1,119.62 on behalf of two employees, 
as the difference between the wages actually 
paid to them and the wages to which they 
were entitled. The decree states that 
printing trade employees working in the 
paper box industry are to be governed by 
the provisions of the decree (No. 3088) 
relating to the printing trades in the 
district of Montreal. The work of the two 
men consisted in operating presses for the 
printing of labels on cardboard and wooden 
boxes. The question in the case was 
whether the two employees were eligible 
to receive the wages authorized by the 
printing trades decree for pressmen. 

The Court held that the two employees 
were not entitled to receive printers’ wages. 
The second clause of Section 1 of the print- 
ing trades decree excepts from its applica- 
tion “all persons engaged in the production 
of printing on metal, wood, etc. .. .” and 
“all persons engaged in the production of 
printing in plants manufacturing matches, 


shipping containers (folding or _ set-up 
boxes) provided such persons limit their 
work to printing on the products manu- 
factured and sold by their respective estab- 
lishments”. The Court held that the two 
employees in the case were covered by this 
clause, and therefore were not eligible for 
printers’ wages. 

Mr. Justice St. Jacques in separate 
reasons for judgment held further that the 
decree relating to the printing trades would 
not apply to the two men in any case, since 
they were not qualified printers. They had 
not served as apprentices in a printing 
establishment, and had no broader experi- 
ence in the trade than that which their 
limited printing job in the paper box plant 
had given them. Therefore, they were not 
entitled to receive consideration as quali- 
fied workers in the printing trade. 

Comité Paritaire de UIndustrie de la 
Botte de Carton de la Province de Québec 
v. Canada Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Rap- 
ports Judiciaires de Québec (1951), B.R. 
Montréal, No. 7, 537. 





Recent Regulations, Dominion and Provincial 


Two provinces amend minimum wage regulations. The safe operation of 
hot-water heating plants and qualifications required for vocational 
teachers’ certificates are among other subjects dealt with recently 


The minimum wage for stationary steam 
engineers has been increased in British 
Columbia; that for all classes of woods- 
men, in Quebec. British Columbia has 
also made regulations for hot-water heat- 
ing plants. Manitoba has added to the 
regulations governing teaching certificates, 
making provision for the certification of 
vocational teachers. 

The increase in the minimum wage rates 
for Quebec woods workers is the second 
within a year. 


DOMINION 


Department of Veterans Affairs Act 


The regulations governing the operation 
of sheltered employment workshops for 
disabled veterans were amended with 
respect to public holidays with pay, by 
an Order™ in 3C@ouncil ~ CPCs 4702)" “of 
September 12, gazetted September 26. 

The original regulations, which were 
gazetted on January 10, 1951 (P.C. 6242), 
authorized the Minister of Veterans Affairs 
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to operate sheltered employment work- 
shops known as Vetcraft Shops. Workers 
in such shops are paid at wage rates 
recommended by the minister and approved 
by the Treasury Board. The minister is 
also authorized to supplement the produc- 
tion of workers in such shops where he 
deems it necessary by contracting with 
home-workers on a piece-work basis. 

The Civil Service Act, The Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act and the Prevailing 
Rate Employees General Regulations are 
declared not to apply to workers in 
sheltered employment workshops. 


Two more public holidays will now be 
granted with pay, the King’s Birthday and 
one other holiday to be selected by the 
deputy head from the remaining holidays 
observed in the area of employment. The 
other nine holidays are New Yeavr’s Day, 
Good Friday, Easter Monday, Victoria 
Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Armistice Day and Christmas 
Day. 


Emergency Powers Act 


Great Lakes Seamen’s Security Regulations 
An Order of the Minister of Labour, 
made September 20 and gazetted October 
10, amended his Order of July 31 which had 
exempted six ‘classes of workers from the 
obligation to hold a seaman’s card imposed 
by the Great Lakes Seamen’s Security 
Regulations. One class exempted included 
men engaged in transporting or handling 
pulpwood or logs or in constructing pulp- 
wood and log storages or booms. The 
amendment provides that the personnel of 
tugboats and other vessels which tow or 
transport pulpwood or logs are covered by 
the regulations, except the operators of 
work boats exclusively engaged in these 
operations in storage areas or in salvaging 
pulpwood or logs from shore areas. 


PROVINCIAL 


British Columbia Boiler and 
Pressure-vessel Act 


New regulations governing hot-water 
heating plants were made by Order in 
Council No. 2049 on August 25, gazetted 
October 4, replacing the earlier regulations 
covering hot-water boilers contained in the 
“Boiler Code” of the province. In 1950 
the Act was broadened to include the 
inspection and registration of hot-water 
boilers as well as of steam boilers and 
pressure vessels (L.G., 1950, p. 1058). 


The regulations apply to hot-water 
boilers over 10 h.p. Those under 10 h.p. 
are covered if installed in a school, hospital, 
church, theatre, hall, auditorium or other 
public building. They apply also to hot- 
water supply-boilers and storage-tanks in 
a plant that is within the scope of the 
Act. Only boilers operated at a pressure 
of 160 psi. or less, or at a temperature 
under 250° F, are covered. Boilers oper- 
ated at a greater pressure and temperature 
are classed as high-pressure boilers to 
which the regulations governing high- 
pressure boilers apply, and which must be 
in the charge of a certificated engineer. 

Since these regulations are of a highly 
technical nature, they are not summarized 
in detail. They govern the construction 
and maintenance of the boiler-room, the 
installation of the boiler and the fittings 
required for safe operation. 

All boilers, pressure-vessels and fittings 
must be approved as to design, and 
registered. 

The owner of a hot-water boiler must 
hold a certificate of its inspection and the 
boiler may not be operated without such 


certificate. A newly-installed boiler may 
not be operated until the chief inspector 
has been notified and an inspection made, 
or unless an interim certificate has been 
issued authorizing the operation of the 
plant until an inspection may be carried 
out. 

No welding may be done on the pres- 
sure parts of a heating plant except by a 
licensed welder, and no welded repairs 
may be made without the approval of a 
boiler inspector. 


British Columbia Male Minimum 
Wage Act 


Stationary Steam Engineers 


A new Order of the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations, No. 18 (1951), increases 
the minimum wage for stationary steam 
engineers from 50 to 90 cents an hour. 
The Order applies to every stationary 
steam engineer authorized by a certificate 
of competency issued under the Boiler and 
Pressure-vessel Act to be in charge of a 
steam boiler, and to every special engineer 
holding a special or temporary certificate, 
but not to those employed as janitor- 
engineer in apartment buildings, to whom 
Order No. 43 (1950) applies. For a special 
engineer, or for a stationary steam engineer 
employed in a plant where a certificate of 
competency is not required, the minimum 
wage is now 70 cents instead of 40 cents 
an hour. 

The Order lays down the usual require- 
ments regarding overtime pay, i.e., time and 
one-half after eight and 44 hours, and for 
the daily guarantee, namely, where an 
engineer reports for work at the call of 
an employer, he must receive two hours’ 
pay at the regular rate if there is no work 
done and four hours’ pay if work is 
commenced. As in other minimum wage 
orders, the employer is required to pay 
wages regularly at least as often as semi- 
monthly, to post minimum wage orders 
and schedules of working hours, and to 
keep a record of the wages paid and hours 
worked in his establishment. 

With regard to hours of work, the Order 
states that, except where longer hours are 
allowed under the Hours of Work Act or 
in accordance with two Regulations (Nos. 
4B and 6) which permit engineers to work 
extra hours to perform special preparatory. 
or repair work, no stationary steam engineer 
or special engineer may work more than 
eight hours in a day or 44 in a week unless 
written permission is obtained from the 
Board of Industrial Relations. 

Order No. 18 was made August 24, 
gazetted August 30 and became effective 
September 24. 
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Manufacturing 

Order No. 25 (1948) setting minimum 
wages for male and female workers in 
manufacturing industries was amended. 
The amendment makes it unnecessary to 
obtain a permit from the Board for over- 
time work to be paid for at the overtime 
rate where it is accident or emergency 
repair work authorized by Section 6 of the 
Hours of Work Act or by Regulation 6 
made under that Act. Order 25B was made 
August 24, gazetted August 30, and went 
‘into effect August 31. 


Manitoha Public Schools Act and 
Education Department Act 


New sections added to the regulations 
under the above Acts governing teaching 
certificates and qualifications make  pro- 
vision for the certification of vocational 


teachers. The amendments (Regulation 
32/51) were filed September 11 and 


gazetted September 29. 
The four new types of teaching certificate 
which may be issued are: Interim Voca- 


tional Certificate, Permanent Vocational 
Certificate, Interim Industrial Arts Cer- 
tificate, and Permanent Industrial Arts 
Certificate. Both the Interim and Per- 
manent Vocational Certificate must be 


designated as commercial, industrial or 
agricultural. 

To be qualified for an Interim Voca- 
tional Certificate, an applicant must have 
successfully completed the Grade XI 
General Course or the third year Technical 
Course. He must furnish evidence of 
satisfactory trade experience, and, if his 
trade is one designated under the Appren- 
ticeship Act, must hold a certificate of 
qualification issued under that Act, and 
have had at least. three years’ practical 
experience as a journeyman. One year’s 
training in a normal school or its equivalent, 
or two approved summer school sessions, 
are also required. The applicant must be 
recommended by an inspector of technical 
schools, and, if he is in a designated 
trade, by the Provincial Trade Advisory 
Committee. 

To obtain. a Permanent Vocational 
Certificate, an applicant must hold, or be 
eligible for, the Interim Certificate, and 
must have had two years’ teaching experi- 
ence in an approved vocational school. He 
must have had one year’s normal school 
training or, if he acquired his training at 
a summer school, he must have completed 
four sessions, which may include the two 
sessions required for the Interim Certificate. 
He must also secure the recommendation 
of an inspector of technical schools. 
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An applicant for an Interim Industrial 
Arts Certificate must obtain Grade XII 
Normal Entrance standing, and must 
successfully complete one year’s normal 
school training or its equivalent, or two 
summer school sessions. To supply the 
necessary evidence of competence in at 
least one area of general shop, he must 
either have taken industrial arts courses, 
or have had satisfactory work experience. 
Extra training (one year of normal school 
or four summer school sessions) and two 
years’ experience in teaching industrial arts 
are reauired in order to obtain a Permanent 
Certificate. The applicant must first hold 
the Interim Certificate and be recommended 
by an inspector. 

These certificates entitle the holders to 
teach approved vocational or industrial 
arts subjects within the scope of their 
certificates. 


Nova Scotia Apprenticeship Act 


The Trade Regulations for the Plumbing 
and Steamfitting Trades and for the Motor 
Vehicle Repair Trade were amended by 
Orders in Council of September 21, 
gazetted October 3. The regulations pre- 
viously allowed a person who had been 
engaged in the trade as long as the 
required period of apprenticeship (five years 
in plumbing and steamfitting, four years 
in motor vehicle repair) before the effec- 
tive date of the regulations to be granted 
a certificate of qualification, without exam- 
ination, on payment of a $1 fee. This 
provision has been repealed with respect 
to all three trades. 


Ontarie Lahour Relations Act 


The Ontario Labour Relations Board has 
issued regulations (202/51 and 203/51), 
gazetted September 22, making amend- 
ments to the forms to be used in connec- 
tion with the application of a union to be 
recognized as the bargaining agent for a 
group of employees. The union applying 
to the Board for certification is now 
required to prove that'it genuinely repre- 
sents a group of employees by submitting 
with its application documentary evidence 
that employees have complied with the 
standard of the Board respecting “member- 
ship in good standing”. The documentary 
evidence must include individual applica- 
tions for membership in the union signed 
by the employees, and individual receipts 
from them for payment of at least $1 on 
account of the union’s initiation fee or 
monthly dues or evidence of having taken 
the members’ obligation or some other 
proof of membership. The same evidence 


must be furnished by a union which inter- 
venes to dispute the applicant’s claim to 
represent the employees. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


An increase of about 10 per cent in the 
minimum wage rates for all classes of 
woodsmen was provided for by amend- 
ments to Order 39 governing forest oper- 
ations. This is the second recent increase 
in the rates established by Order 39. In 
November, 1950, a general increase of 
approximately 20 per cent was put into 
evecth CU.G4.1951, p..°247).. The present 
amendments were approved by Order in 
Council No. 1071 of September 27, and 
gazetted October 6. 


The first category of employees to whom 
the Order applies includes cooks, teamsters, 
tradesmen and others whose work is neces- 
sary for any forest operation regardless of 
the use to which the wood is to be put. 
The minimum daily rate of pay for cooks 
now ranges from $4.70 per day in camps of 
nine men or fewer to $6.50 per day in camps 
of 50 or more. “Cookees”, “choreboys” and 
other camp helpers must be paid $3.60 a 
day. For a stableman the minimum daily 
wage is now $4.90; for a teamster, $5.70, 
with an additional 70 cents if he uses his 
own horse and an additional $1.70 if he 
has a team of two horses. Carpenters, 
blacksmiths, sawfilers, shotfirers, mechanics, 
truck and tractor drivers, enginemen and 
motormen are entitled to a daily minimum 
of $5.90. 


The second category includes workers 
engaged in pulpwood operations, except 
those who belong to category I. In this 
group employees hired on a fixed wage basis 
must be paid $5.50 a day, except those 
whose work is roadmaking or construction 
of camps for which the minimum rate is 
$5.20 per day. For pieceworkers engaged 
in felling trees, cutting and piling wood, 
and constructing small hauling roads, the 
minimum pay per 100 solid cubic feet of 
wood ranges from $2.15 for 16-foot logs 
to $4.70 for logs from four to six feet long. 
If the wood is measured by the cord, the 
minimum rate is $4 per cord. Where the 
wood is aspen or poplar, the rate of pay 
is approximately 25 per cent lower in every 
case. If the employee must also peel the 


wood, he is entitled to an additional wage 


of $2 per cord or $2.30 per 100 solid cubic 
feet, or if the wood is aspen or poplar, to 
$1.55 per cord or $1.80 per 100 solid cubic 
feet. For workers belonging to this 
category but not engaged in any of the 
tvpes of work specified, lower wages may 


be agreed upon, but they must be stated 
in the hiring contract and must not be 
Jess than $4.50 per day. 

For cutting firewood and charcoal wood, 
the minimum daily rate for workers on a 
fixed wage basis is now $4.50. Pieceworkers 
who chop and pile firewood are entitled to 
be paid $4 per cord for four-foot logs. 
For shorter logs, the minimum rate per 32 
square feet of piling surface ranges from 
$1.50 for 15-inch logs to $3 for 36-inch logs. 

For cutting sawlogs and other kinds of 
wood and making small hauling roads, the 
minimum daily rate for workers engaged at 
a fixed wage is now $4.70. For plece- 
workers in this category, the minimum rate 
is $4 per cord and $4.70 per 100 solid cubic 
feet, and, where the rate is set per 1,000 
board feet, varies from $4.30 for 16-foot 
logs to $6.50 for logs from six to ten feet 
long. If the work of the employee in- 
cludes peeling the wood, an additional wage 
must be paid of $2 per cord, $2.30 per 100 
solid cubie feet, or $4.95 per 1,000 board 
feet. In sawlog, as in pulpwood operations, 
employees engaged in other kinds of work 
may be paid at a lower rate, if the amount 
is fixed in the hiring contract and is not 
less than $4.50 per day. 

The fifth category of woodsmen includes 
the workmen who float or drive the logs, 
and those who prepare for the drive. The 
minimum daily wage for drivers has been 
raised to $7. Workers engaged in sorting, 
rafting, booming, towing and other types 
of work accessory to driving are entitled to 
$5.50 per day. For dam guardians the 
minimum rate is $4.70 per day. 

The last category of workers covered by 
this Order includes apprentices and inca- 
pacitated men whose production is less than 
normal because of their age or infirmity. 
Not more than 20 per cent of the workers 
in a camp may belong to this category. 
The minimum wage for these workers has 
been raised from $4.20 to $4.50 per day. 

Amendments to the second part of the 
Order which regulates the hours and con- 
ditions of work of woodsmen 
clarify the meaning of the regulations. It 
is stated that the clauses providing that 
the minimum rates fixed by the 
Order apply to a maximum work-week of 
60 hours, requiring the employee to receive 
the full daily wage regardless of the 
number of hours worked per day unless 
he has wilfully wasted time, and providing 
that a worker who is required to walk more 
than a mile from the camp before begin- 
ning work must be paid for his travelling 
time, all apply only to workers hired on a 


serve to 


wage 
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fixed wage basis. A slight change in 
wording makes it clear that an employer 
who provides board and lodging is for- 


bidden to deduct more than $1.50 per day 
from his employee’s wages for these 
services. 





New British Order for the Prevention 
and Settlement of Industrial Disputes 


Emphasis on voluntary principle is maintained in the new Order, which 
restores the right to strike and provides for compulsory arbitration 
only when other methods of settling differences have been ineffective 


On August 2, Alfred Robens, United 
Kingdom Minister of Labour and National 
Service, announced the repeal of the 
wartime Conditions of Employment and 
National Arbitration Order, commonly 
known as Order 1305, and its replacement 
by a new Order for the settlement of 
industrial disputes. 


History and Background of Order 1305 


Order 13805 was adopted in 1940 to 
prevent loss of war production through 
work stoppages. It prohibited strikes and 
lockouts except under certain exceptional 
circumstances and provided instead for 
compulsory arbitration. 

Under the Order, any trade dispute could 
be reported to the Minister of Labour, 
who was required to refer it for settle- 
ment to any suitable existing joint 
machinery. If such machinery did not 
exist or was exhausted and the dispute 
could not be otherwise settled, the min- 
ister was required to refer it to the 
National Arbitration Tribunal, which was 
established to provide compulsory arbitra- 
tion where other methods were ineffective. 
Only if the minister failed to refer the 
dispute for settlement within 21 days from 
the date on which it was reported to him 
did the worker have the right to strike or 
the employer to declare a lockout. From 
1940 to June, 1951, the Tribunal issued 
1,689 awards. 


Compulsory arbitration was only one 
aspect of the procedure adopted. Order 
1305 required employers to observe terms 
and conditions of employment not less 
favourable than “recognized terms and 
conditions”. These were defined as terms 
and conditions settled by collective agree- 
ment or arbitration where the negotiating 
parties represented substantial proportions 
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of employers and workers in the industry 
and district. The Order, therefore, 
required working conditions and wages 
throughout an industry to be at least as 
good as those achieved through normal 
collective bargaining. 

The introduction of compulsory arbitra- 
tion and the prohibition of strikes and 
lockouts were unprecedented steps in Great 
Britain, where traditionally the whole 
system of industrial relations has been 
established mainly on a voluntary basis. 
The British system has been based on the 
free negotiation of wages and conditions 
of employment between associations of 
employers and employees or their repre- 
sentatives, and the settlement of differences 
by discussion and agreement between the 
parties, or, failing agreement, by an agreed 
reference to voluntary arbitration. In this 
voluntary industrial relations structure, the 
role of the State has been to help industry 
to maintain and develop the principle of 
self-government. 


Although compulsory arbitration was a 
new process, the Order did not. represent 
a complete break with tradition in that it 
was made with the full support of employers 
and trade unions along lines recommended 
to the Government by a fully representa- 
tive labour-management body—the National 
Joint Advisory Council to the Minister 
of Labour and National Service. This 
Council, set up in 1939, is composed of 
equal numbers of representatives of the 
Trades Union Congress and the British 
Employers’ Confederation, the  organ- 
izations which represent, respectively, 
the majority of organized workers and 
employers. The nationalized industries are 
also represented on the Council and the 
Minister of Labour acts as chairman. Since 


establishment of the Council, the Govern- 
ment has sought its advice on all ques- 
tions affecting labour. 


Order 1305 was continued in force during 
the post-war period on the understanding 
that, if either management or labour asked 
for its repeal, it would be revoked. In 
1946, 1948 and 1950 resolutions asking for 
its repeal were defeated at the annual 
conventions of the Trades Union Congress. 


Experience in the operation of the Order 
had shown that the taking of legal action 
against persons participating in illegal and 
“unofficial” strikes gave rise to extreme 
difficulties. Trade union reaction to 
prosecutions against London gasworkers 
and dockers led the General Council of 
the TUC to vote early this year for the 
withdrawal of the Order. Discussions with 
employers’ and workers’ groups lasting over 
several months resulted in the framing of 
Order 1376. 


The New Industrial Disputes Order 


The new Industrial Disputes Order, 1951 
(No. 1376), which went into operation on 
August 14, restores the freedom of workers 
to strike and of employers to declare a 
lockout; sets up a new tribunal to replace 
the National Arbitration Tribunal; and 
retains the provision for compulsory arbi- 
tration but restricts the type of dispute 
which may be referred to the new tribunal. 
As with 1305, the disputes which may be 
considered by the tribunal are those which 
prove otherwise incapable of being settled. 
In general, therefore, except for the fact 
that strikes and lockouts are no longer 
illegal, Order 1376 provides for the same 
system of dealing with industrial disputes 
as did the 1940 Order. There are, how- 
ever, some important differences between 
the new Order and Order 1305. 


Differences from Order 1305 


The new Order, as did 1305, enables 
reports of disputes to be made to the 
minister; but both the power to report 
disputes and the definition of disputes are 
narrower in scope. 

The term “dispute” is confined to a 
difference between an employer and the 
workmen in his employ connected with 
terms or conditions of employment. It is 
expressly stated not to include a dispute 
“as to the employment or non-employment 
of any person or as to whether any person 
should or should not be a member of a 
trade union”. Reportable disputes are thus 
those relating to wages and conditions of 
employment. Disputes regarding the rein- 


statement of an employee, recognition of 
trade unions or the closed shop, and those 


between workmen and workmen are 
specifically excluded. 
Under Order 1305, disputes could be 


reported by, or on behalf of, either party. 
Under the new Order, disputes may be 
reported only by the employer concerned 
in the dispute, an employers’ organization 
or a trade union. Two further restrictions 
are placed on the right to seek the min- 
ister’s assistance. If there is machinery in 
the industry concerned for the voluntary 
settlement of terms and conditions of 
employment, the employer, organization or 
union reporting the dispute must habitually 
make use of such machinery. If there is 
no joint negotiating machinery, the organ- 
ization or union must represent a sub- 
stantial proportion of the employers or 
workers in the industry. This change, 
restricting the right of reporting disputes 
to official and recognized organizations, is 
intended to strengthen the machinery for 
negotiation and conciliation within indus- 
tries. “Breakaway” unions or disaffected 
splinter groups may not report a dispute. 
Finally, Order 1376, unlike 1305, does 
not place a general obligation on employers 
to observe recognized terms and condi- 
tions. It, however, permits an “issue” as 
to whether a particular employer is observ- 
ing those conditions to be reported and 
dealt with in the same manner as a dispute, 
and the tribunal may make: an award 
requiring the employer to observe the 
recognized terms and conditions. 


Particulars of New Order 


Form of Report 


A report of a dispute must be made in 
writing and the minister may require a 
report to be enlarged if he considers that 
insufficient particulars have been given. 
The munister’s decision as to whether a 
report has been made in accordance with 
the Order and as to the time it was made 
is conclusive for all purposes. 


Steps to Promote Settlement 


Where a dispute is referred to the 
minister and he believes that the possi- 
bilities of effecting a settlement through 
established joint machinery have not been 
exhausted, he must refer the dispute back 
to that machinery. An agreement reached 
by this method constitutes a final settle- 
ment for the purposes of the Order. 

Where such machinery does not exist 
or is exhausted, the minister may “take 
any steps which seem to him expedient 
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to promote a settlement”. The steps open 
to him, apart from a reference to the 
Industrial Disputes Tribunal, are outlined 
below. 

If any action taken does not result in 
settlement, the dispute must be referred to 
the tribunal, normally within 14 days of 
the date on which it was reported to the 
minister. (The corresponding period under 
Order 13805 was 21 days.) The minister 
may extend the 14-day period if he sees fit. 

The minister has discretion to refuse to 
refer a dispute to the tribunal if action is 
being taken by either party designed to 
compel the acceptance of the terms or 
conditions of employment which are the 
subject of the dispute and resulting in a 
strike or lockout or a substantial breach 
of the agreement. If such action occurs 
after a case has been referred to the 
tribunal, the minister may cause proceed- 
ings already in progress to be suspended. 


Other Machinery for Settling Disputes 


As has been noted above, it is left to 
the muinister’s discretion to take any steps 
which appear to him expedient to bring 
ubout agreement in any situation where 
recourse is not had to voluntary machinery. 

Such a step might be the intervention 
of coneiliation officers which are made 
available by the Ministry of. Labour if 
requested by either party. A nation-wide 
conciliation and arbitration service is pro- 
vided by the Ministry of Labour under 
the powers conferred on the minister by 
the Conciliation Act, 1896, and the Indus- 
trial Courts Act, 1919. 

Further steps include reference to 
voluntary arbitration, by consent of both 
parties, by a single arbitrator (appointed 
by the minister), an ad hoc Board of 
Arbitration, or the Industrial Court, a 
permanent tribunal established under the 
Industrial Courts Act. An award made 
under the Conciliation Act or by the 
Industrial Court is to be regarded as con- 
stituting a final settlement of the dispute. 

In a dispute of major importance affect- 
ing wider interests than those of the 
immediate parties concerned, the minister 
may appoint a Court of Inquiry under 
the Industrial Courts Act. A Court of 
Inquiry is primarily a means of informing 
Parliament and public opinion of the facts 
and underlying causes of a dispute. Its 
recommendations are not binding but in 
many instances form the basis of a 
settlement. 

The powers conferred on the minister 
under the Conciliation Act also enable him 
to appoint a Committee of Investigation 
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to inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of a dispute. There is no obligation to lay 
the report of a Committee of Investigation 
before Parliament. 


Industrial Disputes Tribunal 


The Industrial Disputes Tribunal is 
constituted on the same basis as the 
National, Arbitration Tribunal. It will 


consist of three appointed members, one 
of whom is to be chairman, together with 
two other members, one _ representing 
employers; the other, workers. The mem- 
bers are to be selected for each case from 
panels constituted by the minister. The 
panels of employers’ and workers’ repre- 
sentatives are to be established after con- 
sultation with the BEF and the TUC, 
respectively. One appointed member, one 
employers’ representative, and one workers’ 
representative will constitute a quorum. 

The tribunal is required to make its 
award without delay and, where practi- 
cable, within 149 days’ or 'the) date “or 
reference. 


Award Becomes Part of Contract 
A decision or award of the tribunal 
+ . . 
becomes an implied term of the contract 
between the employer and the workers to 
whom the award applies. It is to have 


effect from the date of the award or some 


other date set by the tribunal, not earlier 
than the date on which the dispute or 
issue first arose. 


Order is Experimental 


Order 13876, while it has continued a 
form of compulsory arbitration, has not 
altered the traditional British system of 
labour-management relations and it is 
intended to maintain that system. As the 
Minister of Labour stated, it was designed 
“to develop and strengthen the voluntary 
system of negotiation and to uphold the 
sanctity of agreements and awards”. 

Finally, by not introducing legislation in 
a more permanent form, the Government 
intended that both sides of industry should 
have an opportunity of testing the effec- 
tiveness of the Order. In the words of 
the minister, 


This new Order is experimental. That 
is our way of doing things in this country. 
I have informed the representatives of 
the organizations with whom I have had 
discussions that if at any time either side 
wishes the Order to be discontinued, it 
will be reviewed immediately. 

But I venture to hope that this may 
not be necessary and that the Order may 
provide a piece of machinery suitable for 
our peace-time requirements and capable 


of rendering the maximum assistance to 
industry in the settlement of disputes 
peaceably without recourse to lockout or 
strike. Our industrial relations system 


rests on the voluntary principle and it is 
my hope that that principle and that 
ilies will be strengthened by this new 
rder. 


Labour Management Relations Act 
of the United States Is Amended 


Union shop agreements permitted without elections. Proceedings of the 
National Labour Relations Board before the AFL and CIO executive 
officers had filed non-Communist affidavits have now been validated 


On October 22 the Taft-Humphrey 
amendment to the Labour Management 
Relations Act of the United States became 
law. The amendment repeals the provision 
in the Act requiring an election to be 
held before a union-shop agreement is 
made, and validates some 4,700 union-shop 
contracts, the validity of which had been 
east in doubt by the decision of the 
Supreme Court last May in the Highland 
Park Case. The Bill was approved by 
unanimous voice vote in the Senate on 
August 21 and passed the House of 
Representatives on October 9 by a vote of 
307 to 18. This is the first amendment to 
the Taft-Hartley Act since it was enacted 
in 1947. 


The Taft-Hartley Act, as passed in 1947, 
permitted employers and employees to 
make union-shop agreements requiring as 
a condition of employment union member- 
ship after 30 days, if the following con- 
ditions were met. The union had to be 
the recognized bargaining agent of the 
employees of the unit concerned and had 
to have filed with the National Labour 
Relations Board certain documents on 
financial and other matters and “non- 
Communist” affidavits as required by the 
Act. Finally, upon petition to the Board 
by a minimum of 30 per cent of the 
employees, a special “union-shop” election 
was required to be held by the NLRB and 
the union had to obtain authorization by 
the favourable vote of a majority of all 
the workers eligible to vote. 


By the amendment to Section 9 of the 
Act, special elections will henceforth no 
longer be required before union-shop con- 
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tracts are signed. In a statement issued 
by the President at the time of signing the 
Bill, Mr. Truman said :— 


Union-shop elections have involved 
expenditures in excess of $3,000,000 of 
public funds. Experience has proved them 
to be not only costly and burdensome, but 
unnecessary as well. In practically every 
election, the employees have confirmed 
their desire for the union-shop agreement. 


The Taft-Humphrey amendment, how- 
ever, retains the provision for union-shop 
de-authorization elections on the petition 
of 30 per cent of employees who wish to 
cancel an existing union-shop agreement. 

The amending Bill, by adding a new 
Section 18, was also designed to validate 
the union-shop agreements which had been 
entered into by the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and the American Federa- 
tion of Labour after the officers of the 
individual unions had filed the non- 
Communist affidavits required by the Act, 
but before the officers of the parent 
organizations had done so. Officers of the 
AFL signed the required affidavit on 
November 7, 1947, but officers of the CIO 
did not comply until December 22, 1949. 

The validity of such agreements and of 
other proceedings under the Act, includ- 
ing certifications which had been dealt with 
by the Board before the officers of the 
CIO and AFL had filed their non- 
Communist affidavits, was called into ques- 
tion by the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Highland Park case. In that case the 
Court held that the AFL and CIO are 
“national labour organizations”, the officers 
of which must comply with the provisions 
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before their 
of the 


of the Taft-Hartley Act 
affiliates can qualify for use 
NLREB’s processes. 

On the basis of this decision, the Board 
later ruled in a case involving the Ford 
Motor Company that union-security elec- 
tions which were held at a time when the 
top officers of the CIO and AFL were not 
in compliance with the Taft-Hartley Act 
were invalid. It was apparent that the 
validity of certification or other proceed- 
ings carried out by the Board before the 
CIO and AFL had fully complied with the 
Act might also be questioned. This matter 
was also clarified by the amendment. 

The Taft-Humphrey amendment there- 
fore provides that “no petition entertained, 


no investigation made, no election held 
and no certification issued” under Section 9 
of the Act, which sets out the powers of 
the Board with respect to certification of 
bargaining agents and with respect to union 
shop agreements, will be invalid by reason 
of the failure of the CIO and AFL to have 
complied with provisions of the Act requir- 
ing the filing of financial and other docu- 
ments and non-Communist affidavits before 
December 22, 1949, and November 7, 1947, 
respectively. The amendment makes it 
clear, however, that no liability will be 
imposed under a provision of the Act on 
a person for failure to honour any such 
election or certificate before the effective 
date of the amendment. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B* 745, October 2, 1951 


Held: (1) That the most important factors 
to be considered in determining whether a 
claimant’s main employment is the opera- 
tzon of a farm are his employment history, 
the number of contributions to his credit, 
ihe seasons during which they were earned 
and the extent of his participation in the 
operation of his farm. 


(2) That as the claimant had a fairly con- 
sistent history of industrial work for the 
seasons during which a farmer is normally 
kept busy on his farm the extent of his 
participation in the operation of the farm 
was minor in relation to his outside employ- 
ment and he was not primarily a farmer 
within the meaning of Benefit Regulation 


Oi (2 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 41 years old, owned and operated 
a 12-acre fruit farm in the Canyon district 
(B.C.). On January 9, 1951, he filed an 
application for benefit wherein he stated 
that his gross return from the farm for the 
year 1950 amounted to $900 (mortgage and 
interest $530, operating expense $400—loss 
$30); his orchard was not in full produc- 
tivity, but he hoped to make farming his 
main means of livelihood in the near future. 
He added that he had been employed by a 
local fruit co-operative as a packinghouse 
worker at a rate of pay of 85 cents an 
hour for the following periods during the 
last three years: July 17, 1950, to January 
5, 1951; April 1949, to December, 1949; 
April, 1948, to December, 1948; and that 
during the winter months he was available 
for suitable employment in the district. 

The local office commented that there 
were no industries in the claimant’s home 
district and that his only opportunity of 
employment during the winter months 
would be pruning in the local orchards. 








*Decisions are published in two _ series: 
Those designated CU-B refer to benefit 
cases; those designated CU-C, coverage 
cases, 


The insurance officer considered that the 
claimant’s main occupation was farming 
and, as he had insufficient contributions to 
entitle him to relief from disqualification 
during the off season under Benefit Regula- 
tion 5 (3), disqualified him from the receipt 
of benefit for an indefinite period as from 
January 9, 1951, because he had not proved 
that he was unemployed within the mean- 
ing of Section 27 (1) (a) of the Act. 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees which unanimously upheld the 
decision of the insurance officer. 


The claimant was re-employed at the 
co-operative on a temporary basis from 
February 7, 1951 to February 21; 195i On 
the latter mentioned date he filed a renewal 
claim but the insurance officer re-imposed 
an indefinite disqualification as he was of 
the opinion that the claimant’s status had 
not changed. 


The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees which again unanimously upheld 
the decision of the insurance officer. The 
chairman of the court, however, granted 
the claimant leave to appeal to the Umpire 
for the following reasons:— 


The Court has had a large portion of its 
appeals from the same area, i.e. Creston, 
Alynndel, and the same problem: small 
fruit ranchers. Some of the cases are 
borderline cases and the Court feels that 
a decision from you would clarify the 
situation somewhat. 


Conclusions.—The difficulty in dealing 
with cases like the one before me is to 
determine whether or not the claimant’s 
main employment is the operation of a 
farm within the meaning of Benefit Regu- 
lation 5 (3). 

Many factors must be considered, the 
most important of which are the claimant’s 
employment history, the number of con- 
tributions to his credit, the seasons during 
which they were earned and the extent of 
his participation in the operation of his 
farm. 
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In the present case the claimant's 
employment and contributions records indi- 
cated, at the time he filed his claim for 
benefit, that for the last three years he had 
had a fairly consistent history of indus- 
trial work for the seasons during which a 
farmer is normally kept busy on his farm. 
It follows, therefore, that the degree of 
his participation in the operation of the 
farm was minor in relation to his outside 
employment. 

Under the circumstances, it seems rea- 
sonable to conclude that at the time the 
claimant filed his claim for benefit he was 
not primarily a farmer within the meaning 
of Benefit Regulation 5 (3). 

Inasmuch as he could perform the work 
on his farm outside ‘the ordinary working 
hours of his usual employment and as the 
evidence indicates that the profit received 
therefrom did not exceed $2 a day, it 
must. be concluded also that the claimant 
could not be deemed not to be unem- 
ployed within the meaning of Section 
90 Ge(D) ortnes Ain 

It has been repeatedly stated in deci- 
sions of the Umpire dealing with cases of 
self-employment that because a claimant 
proves that he is available for work, he 
does not establish, ipso facto, that he is 
unemployed. Conversely, and objectively 
speaking, a claimant does not establish, zpso 
facto, that he is available for work within 
the meaning of the Act, because he proves 
that he is unemployed. 

In the present case, while it appears that 
the opportunities of work during the 
winter months in the Canyon district were 
not too good, the evidence shows that the 
claimant succeeded in obtaining a few 
weeks’ employment shortly after he filed 
his initial claim for benefit and there is 
no valid reason to doubt his statement of 
March 1951 that he was expecting to be 
again gainfully employed in industrial work 
in the near future. 

Under the circumstances, and while the 
claimant cannot expect to receive Unem- 
ployment Insurance benefit as a matter of 
fact every winter, I do not consider that 
it would be fair to disqualify him from the 
receipt of benefit on the ground that he was 
not available for work within the meaning 
of the Act. 


The appeal is allowed. 


Decision CU-B 751, October 5, 1951 


Held: (1) That a labour dispute within the 
meaning of the Act existed at a mill when 
an outside union insisted on being recog- 
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nized as .the bargaining agent for the 
employees and the employer firmly resisted 
the intrusion. 

(2) That as the labour dispute culminated 
in withdrawals from work and dismissals 
affecting about 70 of approximately 3823 
employees with the result that production 
dropped by more than 25 per cent, there 
was a stoppage of work within the meaning 
of the Act. 

(3) That as the claimant was one of the 
”0 employces unemployed by reason of the 
stoppage of work and he did not establish 
that he fulfilled the conditions laid down 
in subsection 2 of Section 39 of the Act, 
he was properly disqualified for the dura- 
tion of the said stoppage. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
a weaver, filed a claim for benefit on 
October 3, 1950, stating that he had been 
employed as such in a textile mill from 
May 1950 to October 2, 1950, and that he 
had lost his employment by reason of “a 
lockout due to a labour dispute”. 

It appears from the file that a collective 
agreement which existed between his 
employer and a shop union was due to 
expire on October 21, 1950. In August 1950, 
another union, affiliated with one of the 
major labour organizations, started to 
organize the employees and, claiming the 
support of a sufficient number of the 
workers, eventually applied to the Pro- 
vincial Labour Relations Board for recog- 
nition as the bargaining agent at the mill. 
On September 26, the Board ordered that 
a vote be taken of all the employees in 
order to decide which, the shop union or 
the affiliated union, would represent the 
employees. 

On October 2, 1950, the president of the 
affiliated union called a meeting of the 
interested workers which was held in the 
plant at 2 pm. At 2.20 p.m. the super- 
intendent appeared at the scene and notified 
those present that if they did not resume 
work immediately they would be dismissed 
from the company’s employ, whereupon 
some employees left the plant, while others 
belonging to later shifts failed to report for 
work. These employees, totalling about 70 
of approximately 323 at the plant, received 
at home their wages, their contributions to 
the pension fund and their unemployment 
insurance book. Some picketing was done 
at the entrance, but it did not prevent the 
other employees from working. 

The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant had lost his employment 
on October 2, 1950, by reason of a stoppage 


of work due to a labour dispute and 
disqualified him for the duration of the 
stoppage (Section 39 of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees on the ground that he had been 
dismissed because of his union affiliation. 
The court, after having heard all the 
interested parties, unanimously upheld the 
decision of the insurance officer. 

The union appealed to the Umpire. 
Hearings, which were held on July 12, 1951 
and September 4, 1951, were attended by 
union and Commission representatives. 


Conclusions.—The salient fact of this: 


case is the insistence of the affiliated union 
in being recognized as the bargaining agent 
at the mill and the resistance thereto by 
the employer; that insistence and resistance 
finally, on October 2, 1951, culminated in 
a refusal of the employer to keep a certain 
number of persons in his employ (lockout) 
and in a withdrawal from work, as a 
protest, by some of their fellow workers 
(strike). It is therefore evident that the 
employer made it a condition of employ- 
ment that his employees abstain from 
membership in the affiliated union. 

This in itself is the essence of a labour 
dispute within the meaning of Section 
2 (d) of the Act, which reads as follows:— 

“labour . dispute” means any dispute 
between employers and employees, or 
between employees and employees, which 


is connected with the employment or non- 
employment, or the terms or conditions of 


employment. of any persons, whether 
employees in the employment of the 
ere with whom the dispute arises, 
or not; 


As the evidence indicates that these 
dismissals and refusals to return to work 
on October 2, 1950, affected some 70 
employees and that, as a result, produc- 
tion dropped by more than 25 per cent, 
there is no doubt that there was then a 
stoppage of work within the meaning of 
Section 39 (1) of the Act. 

It must be concluded, therefore, that 
the 70 employees in question lost their 
employment by reason of a stoppage of 
work due to a labour dispute which took 
place on October 2, 1950, at the factory 
where they were employed. 

The claimant, who was one of the 70 
and who did not establish that he could 
meet the requirements of subsection 2. of 
Section 39 of the Act, was therefore subject 
to disqualification for the duration of the 
stoppage. 

The insurance officer, taking into con- 
sideration the fact that production at the 
plant was, on November 24, 1950, 85 per 
cent of normal and that the number of 
employees at work was 95 per cent of what 
it was on October 1, 1950, decided that the 
stoppage of work ended on November 24, 
1950. In view of the evidence before me, 
I do not see any valid reason to disturb 
his decision. 

The appeal is dismissed. 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics for September 1951* show increase in number of claims over 
same month last year; automotive industry lay-offs mainly responsible 


During September a total of 62,456 
initial and renewal claims were filed at local 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, according to the monthly 
report issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics on the operations of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. This number 
represents a substantial increase over the 





*See Tables E-1—E-7 at end of book. 


total of 49,229 for the same month last 
year. Practically all of this increase may 
be ascribed to claims resulting from lay- 
offs in the automotive industry in Ontario. 
In Newfoundland, Quebee and _ British 
Columbia, claims filed also increased some- 
what but the total of these increases was 
offset by decreases of about the same 
magnitude in claims filed in the remaining 
provinces. 
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Persons on the live unemployment 
register on the last working day of the 
month numbered 108,665, of whom 83,140 
were ordinary claimants. The great majority 
of claimants not in the ordinary claimant 
category were short-time claimants whose 
numbers remained at a high level this 
month because of plant lay-offs in Ontario 
and Quebec. 

During September, 61,443 initial and 
renewal claims were adjudicated. Of these, 
49595 were entitled to benefit and 11,848 
were not. Claims disallowed totalled 4,665. 
Chief reasons for disqualification (includ- 
ing revised claims) were: “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 3,173 
cases; “not unemployed” 2,590 cases; “not 
capable and not available for work” 940 
eases; and “refused an offer of work and 
neglected an opportunity to work” 856 
cases. 

A total of 38,181 persons began receiving 
benefit on initial and renewal claims during 
September as compared with 32,401 in 
September, 1950. 

During September, a total of $3,456,965 
in benefit payments was paid in respect 
of 1,378,344 unemployed days. In the same 
month last year $3,843,797 was paid in 
respect of 1,633,140 days. 
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During the week September 29-October 5, 
64,256 persons were paid $845,822 in respect 
of 338,556 days. For the week September 
30-October 6, 1950, 61,578 persons received 
$812,841 in respect of 352,188 days. 


The average daily rate of benefit for 
the week September 29-October 5 was $2.50. 
For the week August 25-August 31, the rate 
was $2.48, and for September 30-October 6, 
1950, it was $2.31. The average duration 
of benefit paid was 5:3 days for the week 
September 29-October 5; 5:4 days for the 
week August 25-31; and 5:7 days for the 
week September 30-October 6, 1950. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that during September, 1951, insur- 
ance books were issued to 3,961,882 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1951. This 
was an increase of .101.517 during the 
month. 


As at September 30, 1951, employers 
registered totalled 243,837—an increase of 
85 since the end of August. 





An analysis of the current employment situation prepared by the Economics and Research 


Branch of the Department of Labour on the 


basis of reports from the National Employment 


Service, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and other official information, 
> 


October 1951 


Employment conditions in October were improved over last year 
in all regions except Ontario. In the Maritimes, the situation 
was generally stable, while in the Prairies there was a defimte 
shortage of workers for both harvesting and construction work. 
Lay-offs and short-time work in consumer goods industries pro- 
duced unsettled conditions in southern Ontario and in textile 
centres of Quebec. In the Pacific, the logging and sawmill indus- 
tries were back to normal after a summer-long forest closure. 


Continued readjustments in consumer 
goods employment, while labour require- 
ments in other industries were generally 
high, featured the October labour market. 
Employment reductions—indefinite lay-offs 
and short-time work—took place in the 
textile, household appliance and automobile 
industries. Reflecting this condition, appli- 
cations on file with the National Employ- 
ment Service increased from 135,000 to 
155,000 during the month, the first time 
during the year that the total had moved 
above 1950 levels. Otherwise, labour 
demand was strong. Construction and 
farm work was being finished up for the 
season. The logging industry was in the 
process of building up the largest labour 
force in its history. In manufacturing, 
defence and defence-supporting industries 
were still expanding. 

Labour requirements in farming were 
strong, although the season’s work was 
nearing completion. The western -harvest 
was delayed in some areas by weather con- 
ditions. In the East, fall ploughing, potato 
and apple picking and general chores kept 
most farmers and farm workers busy. 
Organized movements of potato and apple 
pickers were carried out in the Maritimes 
during the month. Some interest in immi- 
grant farm labour was shown but many 
farmers can do without winter help and 
Displaced Persons must be brought in under 
a one-year contract. In areas close to the 
woods in the East, there was a movement 
of farmers into bush work but, it was 
reported fewer farmers were seeking factory 
employment for the winter because of poor 
employment conditions in some sections of 
the manufacturing industry. 


The demand for woods workers was 
exceptionally strong with the number at 
work in the industry about one-fifth higher 
than at the same time last season and at 
approximately the same level as in the 
record 1947-8 season. Further staff addi- 
tions were planned, if men were available, 
as most camps had only about two-thirds 
to three-quarters of their peak requirements. 
In addition to farm labour, which provides 
the bulk of the labour force in the East, 
some men were going into woods work 
from manufacturing centres, although there 
was evidence of reluctance on the part of 
applicants to accept this work. In British 
Columbia, logging employment continued 
to expand contra-seasonally as operators 
were attempting to make up for time lost 
during the long summer closure. 

The manufacturing labour market showed 
a sharp contrast between the strong demand 
situation in the defence and heavy indus- 
tries and a decided weakness among 
consumer goods firms. As well, some 
industries were seasonally active, such as 
vegetable canning and sugar refining. There 
were continued lay-offs scattered through- 
out all manufacturing areas, particularly in 
the textile, automobile and household 
appliance industries. In Montreal, for 
example, an additional 54 firms placed their 
employees on short-time work during the 
month of October. .In general, however, 
the aircraft, non-ferrous metal and iron 
and steel industries were hiring more 
workers. As a result there were surpluses 
of unskilled and semi-skilled workers on 
the labour market but shortages of tech- 
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nicians and tradesmen, such as set-up men, 
machine tool operators and tool and die 
makers. 

The construction industry was in its 
end-of-season flurry of activity as con- 
tractors were rushing work to completion 
before the cold weather sets in. There was 
an urgent need for skilled men for some 
jobs while at the same time other workers 
were being laid off as projects were com- 
pleted. Lay-offs were scattered, however, 
and most of the men affected were quickly 
absorbed in other jobs or other industries. 
The high proportion of large-scale projects 
and defence construction under-way main- 
tained employment until late in the season 
and will continue to do so throughout the 
winter in many cases. 


Regional Analysis 


During October, the upward trend in 
employment in the Atlantic region con- 
tinued; the demand for manpower in 
the primary industries and construction 
remained at a high level. Farm labour 
shortages occurred in some areas and are 
expected to persist, since persons seeking 
jobs are attracted by higher pay in other 
industries. The demand for woods workers 
appears to be as high as last year and, 
although the demand for rough lumber 
declined slightly, employment offered by 
the flourishing pitwood industry will likely 
offset any slackening in lumber produc- 
tion. There were about 1,100 vacancies for 
woodsmen in the region with no serious 
shortage in any area. Employers generally 
are reluctant to train inexperienced workers. 
Fishing and fish processing throughout the 
region is generally stable with improved 
conditions in some areas over the month 
previous. In New Brunswick, catches have 
been good and a heavy run of small 
sardines in the Bay of Fundy resulted in 
a record level of employment in the 
canning plants. On the Nova Scotia south 
shore, the beginning of the herring run 
meant job opportunities to inshore fisher- 
men who were experiencing one of their 
worst seasons in years. Draggers were 
used in Prince Edward Island and the 
record catch of haddock will be processed 
and filleted for export. In Newfoundland, 
catches were about average with a good 
export market and prices slightly in excess 
of last year. Although some of the 
smaller coal mines in the region continued 
on a part-time basis, the larger mines were 
operating steadily and, except in the Minto 
area, where approximately 100 hand pick 
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miners are required for shaft mining, the 
labour supply is adequate to meet all 
requirements. An important factor con- 
tributing to the favourable conditions in 
the region is the increasing improvement 
in manufacturing. The Sydney Steel plant, 
with the highest employment in its history, 
is working at top capacity. At the Eastern 
Car plant, New Glasgow, work commenced 
on an order for steel “gondolas” for the 
CPR. A large defence contract for ammu- 
nition boxes necessitated expansion of a 
plant in the Saint John area which, when 
completed, will require additional workers. 
Seasonal slackening occurred in heating 
equipment and farm implement manufac- 
turing. Construction activity continued at 
a high level throughout the region and 
bricklayers, plumbers, plasterers and elec- 
tricians were urgently required in many 
areas. The Halifax Shipyards are still busy 
and the demand for skilled tradesmen such 
as machinists and welders is hard to meet. 
The Saint John Drydock has started two 
new contracts, maintaining steady employ- 
ment for 847 workmen. The ship repair 
work of Steel and Engine Products, Liver- 
pool, NS., has more than trebled the 
normal working force and indications are 
that seasonal unemployment in this area 
will be reduced during the winter. 


The employment picture in the Quebec 
region during October was better than that 
for the same period last year. The data 
on unplaced applicants and unfilled vacan- 
cies indicate that at October 25, 1951, the 
applicant total was 41,571, as compared with 
44,137 at the same time last year; vacancies 
showed a level of 22,315 and 18,448 for the 
same dates respectively. These indicate a 
generally good employment situation. How- 
ever, the labour market showed spotty 
areas as lay-offs and _ short-time work 
occurred due to lack of orders, high inven- 
tories, credit restrictions, high prices and a 
searcity of certain materials in certain 
manufacturing industries. In agriculture 
the harvest was completed, despite a lack 
of sufficient farm help coupled with large 
crops. The movement of sugar beet 
harvesters was quite successful, although 
the crop was much smaller than that of 
last year because of bad weather conditions. 
Logging requirements were heavy with the 
registered demand standing at 10,000. How- 
ever, farmers were going to the woods in 
increasing numbers and there were indi- 
cations that some construction workers 
were also drifting to the forest operations. 
The companies are optimistic about meet- 
ing their quota, even with a scarcity of 
labour that is expected to continue in the 


province this winter. Sawmills were being 
closed at an increasing rate and this, 
coupled with the end of the fishing season 
and closure of processing plants, should 
make more workers available for forestry 
operations. The demand for workers in min- 
ing was at a low point because of seasonal 
factors and because immigrants had nearly 
closed the gap between the demand and the 
supply of miners. However, machine men 
and specialized hands were still in demand 
BUpewiard: to. *fnds in, manufacturing, 
employment in total was at a higher level 
at October this year than during the same 
month last year. Defence expenditures did 
not create the expected shortages of labour. 
Sales continued to decline among manu- 
facturers of consumers’ durables and semi- 
durables. That in turn was translated into 
spotty lay-offs and short-week employ- 
ment. The industries hit by these factors 
were continuing to be the electric appli- 
ances, the furniture, the primary and 
secondary textiles and the shoe and leather 
industries. The hardest hit were still the 
textile goods manufacturing firms. Indi- 
cations, however, are pointing to better 
conditions in the furniture industry as 
employers are expecting to hire more 
workers. The food processing and meat 
packing plants were busy in preparation 
for Christmas trade. Heavy industry and 
other users of steel were plagued by a 
shortage of steel while the non-ferrous 
industry was producing at full capacity. 
Employment in the shipyards was at a 
high point for the season, with an expected 
increased activity for the completion of 
outside work before winter sets in. 
Employment in construction was still at a 
high level because of good weather con- 
ditions, although there were some signs 
of a slowdown because of shortage of such 
materials as steel, plumbing and electrical 
goods. However, craftsmen were still in 
demand and difficult to find. 

In Ontario, the effect of the completion 
of some phases of outdoor work and con- 
tinued lay-offs in consumer goods manu- 
facturing cut down the demand for labour. 
These factors outweighed the effect of 
increasing requirements of pulpwood oper- 
ators and defence-supporting industries, as 
indicated by a rise in number of workers 
who registered with the National Employ- 
ment Service. Job applications increased 
by almost 10,000 during the month to a 
total of 53,800 at November 1. The 
margin of increase in non-agricultural 
employment over last year’s level declined 
from 8 per cent in July to 6 per cent in 
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September, and there are indications that 
this trend continued in October. In that 
month, declines in employment occurred 
in the electrical apparatus, motor vehicle, 
men’s clothing, leather products, iron cast- 
ings and railway rolling stock industries. 
Although some lay-offs were seasonal in 
nature, employment in the majority of 
these industries was lower than the previous 
fall, when buying and production of 
civilian goods were increasing in anticipa- 
tion of shortages. Following this increase 
in production and demand in the last of 
1950 and the first quarter of ‘1951, manu- 
facturing inventories by the summer of 
1951 were estimated at nearly 15 per cent 
above the 1950 average level. Consumer 
goods industries, which hold almost two- 
thirds of all manufacturing inventories, 
contributed well over half the value of this 
increase. Some liquidation of these inven- 
tories is necessary before there can be a 
return to previous levels of employment 
and to a normal work week. On the 
other hand, improvement was noticeable in 
some industries during October. Increased 
demand enabled furniture firms in Toronto 
and Kitchener to return to a five-day 
week. Additional defence contracts main- 
tained employment in some sections of 
the textile industry, aided by price reduc- 
tions and declining retail inventories. Mild 
weather during the month made possible 
a high level of employment in the con- 
struction industry. The expansion of steel 
capacity, hydro development, military con- 
struction, and the plant expansion of 
defence and defence-supporting industries 
brought the value of construction contracts 
to $344,000,000 in the first eight months 
of the year. As a result, construction 
employment showed a year-to-year increase 
of 13 per cent at September 1. Despite 
the demand for construction labour, how- 
ever, some surpluses have occurred in 
urban centres, chiefly as a result of the 
lag in residential building. 

Unfavourable weather has altered the 
prospective fall farm income in the 
Prairie provinces. Ultimate production of 
wheat will exceed that of any year since 
1928, according to latest estimates, but 
the heavy snowfall during October delayed, 
and in some eases prevented the com- 
pletion of, harvesting operations. Reports 
indicate that about one-third of the crop 
is under snow and will likely remain 
unharvested until spring. The freezing 
weather also caused extensive damage to 
sugar beet and potato crops in south- 
eastern Alberta. The disappointing harvest 
conditions retarded the usual fall impetus 
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to business. Wholesale and retail trade, 
into which buyer resistance had already 
penetrated, were less optimistic regarding 
the prospects of trade this fall. Another 
effect was an accelerated movement of 
workers into the forest industries, which 
are the chief source of demand for labour 
at this time of year. In the Lakehead 
district alone 3,000 were added to the 
payrolls of pulpwood operators during 
September and October. A further 5,000 
workers could be absorbed before the peak 
employment level is attained early in 
December. Smaller but significant in- 
creases in the seasonal demand for mill 
and woods workers occurred at Yorkton, 
Prince Albert and southwest Alberta. This 
year, pulp companies are optimistic regard- 
ing proposed production targets because 
of the heavy summer cut and because the 
poor harvest in many northern areas has 
made more farm workers willing to accept 
woods work. NES offices and representa- 
tives of Ontario firms recruiting woods 
labour have had good results, particularly 
in northern Saskatchewan. Construction 
activity continued at a reasonably high 
level despite the unfavourable weather. 
Most lay-offs that occurred resulted from 
the cessation of highway construction. 
Employment in building construction has 
been buttressed by the large volume of 
defence work now underway, notably 
provision of housing accommodation at 
airfields and army camps. Since many of 
these projects must be completed before 
spring, contractors are holding their crews 
together, 1m some cases by paying for 
time lost through bad weather. Material 
shortages prevented any further expansion 
of employment in the manufacturing. of 
aircraft and prefabricated huts at Cana- 
dian Car and Foundry, Fort William. In 
Winnipeg, however, some additional job 
opportunities were created in textile mills 
and clothing firms by defence contracts 
totalling $1,150,000. The mining industry 
showed increased activity during the month. 
There was a heavy demand for mining 
labour in the Alberta coal fields and in 
the Yellowknife area, but it is notable that 
the emphasis has turned increasingly 
toward experienced hard-rock miners and 
certificated coal miners. For some time 
labour requirements of the industry have 
been met by promoting semi-skilled 
workers to skilled positions and absorbing 
immigrants into the less skilled jobs; but 
this program has reached its limit in many 
mines and skilled workers are needed. 
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In the Pacific region, the resumption of 
logging operations after a long summer 
shutdown resulted in a temporary, contra- 
seasonal upswing in employment during 
October and early November. An exten- 
sive back-to-work movement in the logging 
areas on Vancouver Island was sufficient 
to cause a decline in the total number 
of workers seeking employment through 
the National Employment Service. Else- 
where in the region, job opportunities 
declined as fishing and harvesting opera- 
tions neared completion and construction 
activity slackened. NES offices in Van- 
couver and other interior points also 
experienced increasing registrations of 
workers from the Prairie Provinces and 
Eastern Canada. Although the season 
had not ended, the majority of fishing 
boats ceased operations for the year, and 
employment in canneries dropped. Despite 
the failure to locate the albacore tuna run, 
income from fishing this year has been 
high. Salmon fishing has been particu- 
larly successful, the catch exceeding last 
year’s by over one-third. For the remainder 
of the year, activity in the industry will 
be limited chiefly to herring fishing. 
Employment in the construction industry 
continued to decline as many contracts 
reached ‘tthe completion stage. Work on 
the Alcan project and the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company expansion 
will continue throughout the winter; but 
the weather will prohibit much outside 
work and substantial reductions in crews 
will be necessary. In addition, the low 
level of housing construction activity in 
Vancouver and other urban centres con- 
tributed to ‘tthe surpluses of carpenters 
and unskilled construction workers that 
appeared during October. The construc- 
tion of mills, bunkhouses and other 
mining facilities for the many base metal 
developments of the region is being 
rushed to completion before winter. The 
demand for mining labour is rising. Since 
the tunnelling job at Kitimat is continuing 
to absorb hard-rock miners, the scarcity 
of this skill has become acute. The diff- 
culty has been partially overcome by the 
increased volume of immigrants but, 
because of language difficulties and 
unfamiliarity with Canadian work methods, 
immigrants are chiefly employed as 
unskilled or semi-skilled workers. Further 
expansion is limited by the supply of 
competent men, 


Rise and Fall of Employment in Canada 


Industrial employment in the major 
Canadian industries has been at record 
levels throughout 1951. This statement is 
graphically illustrated by the chart on the 
following page. 


A rise of about 6 per cent over 1950 
levels has occurred in the non-agricultural 
industries as a whole. The greatest employ- 
ment increase over the year has been in 
manufacturing, although some slackening 
here is noticeable in recent months. Since 
last April, forestry employment has 


exceeded the previous record levels reached 
in 1948. Only in the case of agriculture, 
for which monthly data are not available, 
has employment declined over the past 
year. 

This chart also shows the relatively high 
seasonal swings of employment which 
occurred in Canada. These swings are 
particularly noticeable in forestry and trans- 
portation industries, as well as in construc- 
tion and agriculture, for which the picture 
is not shown in this chart. 





Harvard Begins Tenth Course for Unionists 


Harvard university this Fall began its 
10th annual course for training union 
officials in leadership responsibilities. 

The project became international in 
scope this year when six union leaders from 
European countries joined eight from 
American unions for the intensive 13-week 
program. The six Europeans were spon- 
sored by the Economic Co-operation 
Administration. 

Though the emphasis is on preparing 
union officials for leadership and responsi- 
bility, international labour problems will 
receive increased attention this year. 

With the trade union members from 
Britain, Ireland, Norway, Austria, the 
Netherlands and Germany, the elght 
American officials will spend 24 hours a 
week in class studying such topics as 
economic analysis, labour law, accounting 
and the analysis of financial statements, 
arbitration and wage incentives. Though 
resident on the same campus, the labour 
students meet with other students only in 
a class on labour relations taught by 
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Professor James J. Healy. In this par- 
ticular course they are associated with 
business executives of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School, six of whom are also spon- 
sored from abroad by the Economic 
Co-operation Administration. 

The union leaders live in residence at the 
Harvard Business School, a foreign repre- 
sentative sharing a suite with an American 
labour official. Classes begin in the 
morning at 8.45 and last till 1.00 with a 
half hour break during which the members 
meet with management students. In the 
afternoon, classes are continued until 3.30. 
Twice a week special dinner meetings are 
held at which labour and management 
members discuss topics of mutual interest. 

This program is the only one in the 
United States specifically designed for 
union leadership training. The sponsoring 
of six students by ECA was felt to be a 
means towards creating an understanding 
of the problems and philosophies of labour 
organizations in democratic countries and 
thereby assisting the economic recovery of 
the various countries concerned. 
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Working Conditions 


Wholesale and Retail Trade, 


In October of 1950 there was evidence 
of considerable expansion in Canadian 
trade over a year previously. The dollar 
volume of wholesale trade was greater by 
8 per cent while in the retail division the 
increase was 3 per cent over October 1949. 
Average wages and salaries of employees 
in trade, both wholesale and retail, stood 
at $39.32 per week at October 1, 1950—an 
increase of more than 5 per cent during 
the year. Employment showed an increase 
of more than 3 per cent. 

Average weekly wage rates as shown in 
Tables I and IV for selected occupations 
in the principal Canadian cities were 
generally higher than in 1949. The trend 
towards a shorter work week is also 
apparent in terms of both days and hours. 
The proportion of employees in Trade 
enjoying a five-day week increased from 
17 per cent in October 1949 to 24 per cent 
in 1950; similarly the proportion working 
a 40-hour week increased from less than 20 
to 23 per cent. Less significant changes 
between 1949 and 1950 have occurred with 
respect to other conditions of work such 
as vacations, statutory holidays, ete.* In 
the following analysis Wholesale and Retail 
Trade are dealt with separately. In addi- 
tion, a further subdivision is shown for 
the working conditions items, wholesale 
trade being divided into Wholesale Food 
and Other, and retail trade into three 
groups, Retail Food, General Merchandise 
and Other. 


WHOLESALE TRADE 


Information for this article was ohtained 
from 1,029 establishments employing 30,886 
non-office workers. Geographically, the dis- 
tribution of workers was as follows :— 


Atlantic Provinces........- R271 
Qiehiee! fae osak Se eee eee 2 4,695 
CVLATIO N ee duo cas Se eae 9,788 
Prairie Provinces........+-- 7,201 
British Columbid..< sean. <2 5,574 





*Wages, Hours and Working Conditions in 
Wholesale and Retail Trade, October, 1949, 
Lasour GazettE, April, 1951, p. 566. 


October 1950 


Some of the significant changes in work- 
ing conditions in wholesale trade during 
the year preceding October 1950 are: an 
increase in the proportion of employees 
working 44 hours or less, an increase in 
the proportion of employees receiving an 
initial vacation of two weeks, and a growth 
in the proportion of those who could 
become eligible to receive a maximum 
vacation of three weeks. 


Average Wage Rates (Table I) —Of the 
four male occupations covered in this com- 
parative study, General Office Clerk was 
the highest paid in nine of 17 cities; 
Truck Drivers in the remaining eight. 
Warehousemen was the lowest paid class 
of workers in all but two centres. 

Substantial regional variations in wage 
rates for similar occupational categories 
were in evidence. Differentials were most 
marked in the case of Truck Driver salaries, 
which ranged from $32.55 a week in 
Moncton to $50.56 in Vancouver, and least 
apparent in those for Warehouseman, 
which varied from $33.90 a week in Halifax 
to $41.98 in Victoria. 

Among female workers, Bookkeeper was 
the highest paid of six occupations in the 
majority of cities covered in this analysis. 
The salary pattern for Stenographer, Office 
Appliance Operator and General Office 
Clerk was somewhat lower than that for 
Bookkeeper. Comparative salary levels as 
between these. three occupations varied 
according to locality, with stenographers 
the second highest paid workers in eight 
centres, office apphance operators int. Six, 
and general office clerks in one. Telephone 
Switchboard Operator and Typist were 
among the lowest paid female oecupations 
in all 17 cities. 

Regional variations were not as_ pro- 
nounced for female workers in similar 
occupational classifications as for males. 
Salary differentials between the highest 
paying and lowest paying communities 
ranged from $6.13 a week for Book- 
keeper to $9.62 for Telephone Switchboard 
Operator. 

A comparison of the average weekly wage 
rates for General Office Clerk, Male, and 
General Office Clerk, Female, the only 
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occupation in which both sexes were repre- 
sented in this study, reveals that the men 
averaged from $8.44 to $14.57 per week 
higher than the women. 


The Normal Work Week (Table II) — 
Normal weekly hours varied considerably 
in Wholesale Trade, ranging from less than 
40 hours to more than 48 hours per week. 
About 61 per cent of the employees were 
working 44 hours or less and 13 per cent 
were working longer than 48 hours; of the 
latter group, more than half the workers 
were in British Columbia and most of the, 
remainder were employed in establishments 


situated in the Atlantic provinces and 
Quebec. 
Some indication of the variation of 


normal weekly hours between regions may 
be observed in the following table, which 
shows the proportion of employees working 
44 hours or less a week as compared with 
those on a longer work week:— 


Normal Weekly Hours 
44 hours More than 
or less 44 hours 

Region % % 
CANAL Aiea at 61 39 
Atlantic Provinces.. 42 58 
KilebeG seek wens te 52 48 
CHtarIO™ wae eee 62 38 
Prairie Provinces... 80 20 
British Columbia... 54 46 


The inclusion of data covering an addi- 
tional 5,000 employees in the 1950 survey 


has afiected the proportion of employees 
working 44 hours or less as compared with 
1949. This is particularly noticeable in the 
Atlantic and Prairie provinces, where in 
1949, 64 and 89 per cent respectively were 
reported working 44 hours or less. In the 
Atlantic provinces, most of the additional 
workers covered in the 1950 survey were 
employed in Newfoundland establishments 
which were not included in the 1949 
analysis. In Quebec there has been an 
increase in the proportion of employees 
working 44 hours or less, from 42 per cent 
in 1949 to 52 per cent in 1950. In the 
other regions no significant change has 
taken place since the previous survey. 
One-third of the employees were on a 
5-day week in 1950, which is about the 
same as the proportion reported in 1949. 





Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the usual overtime rate for work after 
standard daily or weekly hours. Establish- 
ments employing the majority of workers 
did not report any policy covering pay- 
ment for work on Sunday. Of those who 
recelved extra pay for Sunday, most were 
paid time and one-half or double time. 
Slightly less than one-half of the employees 
were paid time and one-half, double time 
or double time and one-half, for work 
required on statutory holidays which are 
paid for though not worked. 


Annual Vacations with Pay (Table III). 
Sixty per cent of the workers in Whole- 
sale Trade were employed by firms which 
gave an initial vacation of one week with 


TABLE .—THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN WHOLESALE TRADE, OCTOBER 1950 


Number of Employees 





















































By Region By Group 
Normal Weekly H eae ie a 
ormal Weekly Hours Wholesale i : 55 cis Other 
tlantic . Prairie British 
Trade Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces} Columbia Food tee 
fiesta | ee 
Employees ona 5-day Week | | 
nderv40 Siew. ee Pape ee 897 79 286 303 116 113 61 836 
Ae Spee ieee kc Sete en 6,478 405 921 2,836 930 1,386 130 6, 348 
Oven Pe Ree lene 2,653 41 505 1,605 202 300 87 2,566 
A Gtalaanae pie 10,028 525 L(A 4,744 1,248 1,799 278 oO 9,750 
All Employees 

Uinders40 7c 8 eee Ler 194 343 383 221 eal 61 1,201 
7 OR eR yi 8 Ae 6,993 408 1,144 2,969 1,025 1,447 223 6,770 
Over 40 and under 44... 3,979 273 655 1,543 1,149 359 159 3,820 
Be coat Noo hick 6, 468 509 348 1,040 3,339 1, 232 1,386 5, 082 
Over 44 and under 48... 3,628 553. 793 1,794 479 9 718 2,910 
EP REA A 4,458 455 669 2,005 947 382 1,347 Sell 
Ovenids oe eee ee 4,088 879 800 AU ene 2,339 2,546 1,542 
Total 30, 886 3,271 woz 9,804 7,160 5,899 6, 440 24,446 











pay, and 40 per cent were in those which 
gave two weeks with pay, usually after 
a year or less of employment. 

The Prairie provinces had the largest 
proportion of workers, 61 per cent, receiv- 
ing an initial vacation of two weeks and 
the Maritimes had the next largest pro- 
portion, 50 per cent. Thirty-eight per cent 
of the workers in British Columbia, 32 per 
cent in Ontario and 28 per cent in Quebec 
were in establishments which gave an 
initial vacation of two weeks. 

About 71 per cent of the workers in 
Wholesale Trade were in establishments 
which increased the vacation period as the 
term of workers’ employment. continued. 
Thirty-five per cent of the workers were 
in establishments which increased vacations 
from one to two.weeks with pay after 
five years or less of employment, and 36 
per cent in those which increased the 
initial vacation from one or two weeks, to 
three or four weeks, usually after 15 to 30 


years of service. Employees who could 
become eligible for a three or four weeks 
vacation could also become eligible for a 
vacation of two weeks after. a shorter 
period of employment. 

The proportion of employees receiving 
a maximum vacation of three weeks ranged 
from 20 per cent in the Atlantic provinces 


to 40 per cent in Ontario. 


Most of the 


workers who could become eligible for a 
maximum 
located in Ontario and Quebec. 


vacation 


of four 


weeks 


WELLE 


During the year preceding October 1950 


there was an increase in the proportion of 
workers receiving an initial vacation of 


two. weeks. 


About 40 per cent received 


this vacation in 1950 as compared to-one- 
third in 1949. The number of employees 
who could become eligible for a maximum 
vacation of three weeks has risen from 24 
per cent in 1949 to about 32 per cent in 
1950. 


TABLE I.—ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY IN WHOLESALE TRADE, 
OCTOBER 1950 


Number of Employees 













































































By Region By Group 
Length of Vacation a ah ae ¥ ok a ae 
and /holesale : Prat Britis! Ver 
Service Requirements Trade Elecite Quebec | Ontario i eierenie Galena oad hig gee 
Initial Vacation 
One Week With Pay 18, 206 1,621 Orouth 6,688 2,682 8-988 8, 700. 14,471 
After: Less than 1 year..... 6,022 733 1,106 2, ui 1,582 431 544 5,478 
Iavean ene wee a 11,746 788 2,140 4,406 1,100 Seo 2,978 | 8,768 
Othernes ae ts eee 8 VPA anor tes Peeters OTL lah eels allies eae ke ERS Cpt | eee ae: 7 
Service not specified. BMA li eachavrenamet 34 1 1s Ae eae ey 195 213 | 128 
Two Weeks With Pay 11, 954 evel 1,318 8,100 4,440 1,625 ORo7 9, 684 
Aiters leviear OF 1essa.-s ae 11014 1/148 1,204 3,056 4,420 | 1,186 1,890 | 9,124 
Service not specified. 940 323 114 44 20 439 380 | 560 
a De a OR eee hee Il cuels:-c).2is tetera teeta eee 79 Dial eae ase 90 
PEOtAL Sct tree roee kj 30, 250 2,992 4,695 9,788 7,201 5,574 6,005 24,245 
Maximum Vacation 
) With P. 10,531 1,130 1,618 8, 380 1,359 8,044 2,951 7, 980 
SE pais a be ee a ete 3,178 588 452 1,226 722 190 261 |} 2,917 
ZAnNd orVvCals ceeds 3,320 500 350 1,145 554 771 683 2,637 
DEVEATSE omic gui oer. 3,022 42 412 927 83 2,058 1,593 | 1,929 
OineEy Aes tegen 2 ‘Si Geen 404 20) eats Sh 25 14 497 
t Q lad leg 2 ayy } 8 066 
Three Weeks With Pay 9,626 638 1,60? 8,905 Te) 1,299 1,560 | ( 
After: Less than 15 years.... MAO ee ae sachs 141 114 49 410 352 | 362 
NORVECATS Ane Mok eerie 3,530 396 569 1,431 681 453 121 | 3,409 
QO0EV ERTS eee eee 1,943 99 400 737 O13 194 221 1,722 
DOEV EATS aeeee ee eiielce 3,065 112 476 1,465 817 195 866 , 199 
Other a eee ee 374 31 21 158 117 7a lie a rere! A i 374 
Four Weeks With Pay After: | Hy | 
: 20, 25 and 30 years 1,198 65 442 22 112 CY fal ene, Bae 6 oe | 1,198 
iti | intar 8,895 1,169 1,028 1,981 BROS ioe 1,894 | 7,001 
vO Wek me te vor. 1,761 107 619 861 40 134 564 1,197 
Two Weeks..c..siqoss x. one 7,044 | 1,062 A008) | 1,120; |) 9 Dayana), | 4,010: )), 81,230 5,714 
phree Weeks. raccemetiec cass: GOT ese ss trator prreeteece lmer sae 79 TEL | eee ore co 
Moball espns wee 30, 250 2,992 4,695 9,788 7,201 5,574 6,005 24,245 











Statutory Holidays (Table IV)—AIl but 
one per cent of the employees in Whole- 
sale Trade were in establishments which 
reported observance of some _ statutory 
holidays. Sixty-eight per cent of the 
workers were in those which observed from 
7 to 9 holidays and about one-quarter in 
those which observed 10 or more days. 
The largest group of workers, 28 per cent, 
observed 8 days and the next largest, 25 
per cent, observed 9 holidays. The pro- 
portion observing 10 or more days has 
increased since the 1949 survey. 

Almost 89 per cent of the workers were 
paid for some or all of the observed 
statutory holidays. The largest group of 
workers, 27 and 24 per cent, were paid 
for 8 or 9 holidays respectively, and a 
further 21 per cent were paid for 10 or 
more days. 

In the Atlantic provinces the largest 
group of workers, 40 per cent, most of 
whom were in Newfoundland, were paid for 
more than 11 holidays and the next largest 


group, 31 per cent, was paid for 8 or 9 
days. In Quebec about one-quarter of the 
workers were paid for more than 11 days, 
16 per cent, 7, 28 per cent, 8 and 10 per 
cent 9 days. In Ontario, 41 and 31 per 
cent and in the Prairie provinces, 27 and 
28 per cent of the employees were paid 
for 8 and 9 days respectively. In British 
Columbia about 40 per cent of the workers 
were not paid for any of the observed 
statutory holidays when not worked and of 
the remainder, most were paid for 8 to 
10 days. 

On the whole, there has been no signifi- 
cant change since 1949 throughout the 
provinces in the number of statutory holi- 
days observed and the number paid for, 
although the inclusion of Newfoundland 
data in the 1950 survey has increased the 
proportion of workers being paid for 10 
or more holidays. 


rest 


Rest and Wash-up Periods. 
reported by 
employing 52 per cent of the workers. 


periods 


were 





Recognized 
firms 


Of 


TABLE IV.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN WHOLESALE 
TRADE, OCTOBER 1956 


Number of Employees 
























































ii By Region By Group 
Number of Statutory | wiholesalel .,. 
Holidays Observed nolesale} 4 tantic ._ | Prairie | British Other 
Trade Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces | Columbia) Food sees 
INONG eee aieeecic Pere eee ae 41 Bye Ps no cars S| seat ieee id ictal an BA eVect | Serena 41 
Less than Oieaeetacre eters cctate 621 167 230 182 AD ll Ae cee exe || Rap auettemmete 621 
DAES sie eae eiee 1,302 93 436 525 219 29 81 1, 2PAl 
ie AG, AAA: RA oa i 4,643 202 853 1,376 657 11 aad) 1,870 Pesdidie 
Sapte oy eee es 8,643 573 1,086 4,395 1,905 684 1,328 Galo 
Uric cick tao ORION 7,798 499 480 3,201 DNPH 1,491 1,404 6,394 
LOE. geccamtoer trios 2,293 121 186 72 926 988 405 1,888 
TNS are oleracea 2,625 79 TAT Sees cies: 1270 1,135 Pelizal 1,454 
More itlran (ities. errsttere ote Meth? 1,338 1, 261 58 55 60 122 2,650 
INOMNLOrM2tlON a: seem eee 183 161 DO Bh Mere eres el lctes evi kctecs lic ee atcnereeers 7 176 
6 Boy rst Re ee a al 30,921 3,201 4,695 9,812 ie20n 5,942 6,388 24,530 
Nuuiber bf Statutorpiolic'y Gece) ene. One 71 = Pe eee ee 
days Paid For Although 
Not Worked 
INTONGE IAA. Mensur Sistas we cutee anes 3,229 3138 47 347 151 Dad 2,344 885 
Less than GME cc Reetrataee 840 49 368 224 58 141 13 827 
eden nado moa ose en 62 422 845 318 64 79 1,632 
ENTRAR an 2,814 177 752 1,178 547 160 627 2,187 
Sc heen eeieie ces 8, 236 528 1,072 4,021 1,923 692 1,221 7, 015 
CR octane, aca OG 489 480 3,045 1,977 1,406 1,270 6, 127 
LO ates se okra 2,078 105 146 72 908 847 405 1,673 
dl oe re raaese be kas 1,685 79 141 eae 1, 264 201 291 1,394 
Morenb nan el linseeme eet ei 2,726 1,308 1, 245 58 55 60 109 2,617 
INKey halfovM ene, oa gaoncasnec- 205 161 22 OJ? |l ee NSIC RE (Be Gaevoaxe Gre 29 176 
yell eae 30,921 | 3,271 | 4,605| 9,812| 7,201] 5,942]| 6,388] 24,533 
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those workers allowed rest periods, the 
largest group, 57 per cent, was permitted 
two 10-minute periods and the next largest, 
29 per cent, two 15-minute periods each 
day. 

Wash-up periods were allowed to about 
23 per cent of the workers, most of whom 
were either permitted two 10- or 15-minute 
periods daily or were allowed “break 
times” at their own discretion. 

The following table gives details of the 
number of workers permitted rest and 
wash-up periods :— 


Number and Number of Workers 




















Duration of Rest Wash-up 

Periods Periods Periods 

One period of: 

5 minutes ...... He 306 
LOiminutess 5. ayy. 319 396 
fo uninuUtes. 4...) ©. 1,031 96 
Oiner tae, ee 115 229 

Two periods of: 

OgIaaness, 4 ae 5. 43 1,677 
LOsmaimites -..2,. 9,218 1,308 
15 minutes x7 fone 4673 209 
Othermp west maT” pag! 418 

Other specific periods 132 350 
Informally permitted 343 2,074 
‘Eotak fees 16,101 7,063 
Not. allowedm+..... 14,822 23,860 
Oba. arte 30,923 30,923 








RETAIL TRADE 


Information for this article was obtained 
from 1,429 retail trade establishments 
employing 110,038 non-office workers. The 
distribution of employees, by region, is as 
follows :— 


Atlantic Provinces........ 7,533 
BS AYe(e ee a 23,142 
Oniarione yer 4, Se i Ae 48,084 
Prairie Provinces.......... 19,567 
British’ Columbia.cas.c..... 11,673 


The three groups into which retail trade 
has been divided according to employment 
are: Food, 23 per cent of the workers; 
General Merchandise, 43 per cent; and 
Other Retail Trade, 34 per cent. 

There have been few changes in work- 
ing conditions of employees in Retail 
Trade during the year preceding October 
1950. Although there has been little 


change in normal weekly hours since the 
1949 survey, there has been a sharp in- 
crease in the proportion of workers on a 
5-day week. <A _ trend towards payment 
for more statutory holidays in 1950 is also 
noticeable, the proportion of workers 
receiving payment for 7 or more holidays 
being greater than in 1949. 


Average Wage Rates (Table V)—Male 
sales clerks on commission were the 
highest paid workers in retail trade in the 
17 centres covered in this analysis. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that 
there is a great month to month variation 
in the earnings of such workers, and that 
the averages shown apply to the month 
of September only. Female sales clerks on 
commission generally averaged a few 
dollars higher than those on time work 
but the actual earnings of such workers 
were, for the most part, not as high as 
those of secretaries or bookkeepers. Of 
the sales clerks reported, about 23 per cent 
of the males and 17 per cent of the females 
were paid on some form of commission 
basis. These proportions were much higher 
however, in Saint John, Montreal, Toronto 
and Regina than in the other centres. 

Secretary was the highest paid of the 
female workers on a time basis in the five 
cities for which averages were compiled 
and Bookkeeper the highest paid in eight 
of the remaining twelve cities. As in 
Wholesale Trade, Typist and Telephone 
Switchboard Operator were among the 
lowest paid occupations in all centres. 
Salaries ranged from $1844 a week for 
Hlevator Operator in Ottawa to $47.19 for 
Secretary in Winnipeg. 

Of the male workers paid on a time 
basis, sales clerks received the highest rates 
in seven cities, truck drivers in five, 
general office clerks in three, and ware- 
housemen and stockkeepers in one city 
each. Salaries of such employees ranged 
from $23.15 for Stockkeeper in Saint John 
to $51.60 for Truck Driver in Windsor. 

Regionally, wage rates were generally 
highest in Montreal, Toronto,-Windsor and 
Vancouver; the lowest rates were most 
frequently found in Halifax, Saint John, 
Moncton and: Quebec City. 


The Normal Work Week (Table VI) — 
Normal weekly hours varied ‘considerably 
in Retail Trade, although nearly 60 per 
cent of the workers were in stores which 
reported a normal work week of from 40 
to 44 hours. 

In the Atlantic provinces, 35 per cent of 
the employees were on a normal work 
week of between 40 and 44 hours, 23 per 
cent were working 44 hours and about 
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TABLE V.—AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED OCCUPATIONS IN 
RETAIL TRADE IN SEVENTEEN CANADIAN CITIES, nen 
OCTOBER, 1950—Conc. 























Laearrey Truck Driver Male Typist Female Warehouseman 
Avera, 
wages Range Ayetege Range ee Range 
Rate of Rates Rate of Rates R es of Rates 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia— 

SEUNG Woe: ine Es: eet Re ee eae RR, 33.53 | 25.00-37.00 22.70 | 22.00-24.00 29.39 17.30-30.95 
New Brunswick— 

Moncton......... ey gat ereR one 35.20 | 27.69-41.00 26.09 | 23.00-29.00 33.60 25. 38-42. 69 

Salih AON ys, st bree ees eG: aegis. 00-3000 t's <.akigtenha uae sae 24.00 20.00-25 .00 
Quebec— 

MONET CHL iin d544-0 0 Devt ek ae. yn, 39.61 | 33.00-45.00 27.71 | 22.00-32.00 41,35 30.00-53 ..00 

Quelec cae eee ee area feces. O0-O7000. bose. cn ok, | ee eee kp ee ee 
Ontario— . 

diamiltontey, wets ae eT PAOOT PAT, 20-40 BS le ache oo cs be dane tener eoet le, ok ce Ree 

OM MOD saree Pe chk Sie esate BO Oele 3£.00-40.00. fee yates, | ee ease ae 39.66 38.00-42.69 

Ottawa. eee hoy ea edi nen Fe 35.15 | 30.00-38.00 25.48 | 21.00-26.50 34.30 30.00-42.00 

Toronto AOC GH PRT NCME Seat Re Re 48.09 41.50-54.45 29.10 2500-3400 39.69 28 .00-49.72 

NU Ta EST oe ae Oca th ee ua aL) wr 51.60 £0; OO-56;.50" [ia tes ace sc cee ree ec On I Clam ae | ae ies een 
Manitoba— 

Wantipegee ss tee he eee eS 42.09 | 38.00-45.00 26.79 | 22.00-31.00 37.68 35.00-41.54 
Saskatchewan— 

Regina..... SONI thee Is Re 35.14 | 30.00-40.00 20315) |) *22,00=28 500" life tear ee eee eee: 

ET 750 ee a ee Mea 37.49 54; 62-49-00. (eset Las, Vee ee ane |e aaa Lar Coenen are eae 
Alberta— 

OPT a dane eae ee a 39.99 35 .00-45 .00 26.86 24.00-30.00 38.51 32.50-48 23 

Haingnton ype ae be 3.08 38 .00-47 .31 Pf 531) 23 .00-32.00 CY AO! 30.00-47 .03 
British Columbia— 

Vancouver Seca ADT Raa ae eee 49.61 43 00-53 .12 26.59 | 23.00-30.00 38.87 27 .00-48.00 

WICEOTIR A tase On Seles, ye. cs. 47.69 45. 00=5 0/5005 | irereerstacc cre late cpctt cove cones: er are ea ae | ne 


one-quarter 48 hours or more. In Quebec 
about 60 per cent were working from 40 
to 45 hours per week and 22 per cent 
normally worked more than 48 hours. In 
Ontario nearly two-thirds of the employees 
were working 40 to 44 hours, with 11 per 
cent and 15 per cent working 45 and 48 
hours respectively. In the Prairie prov- 
inces 39 per cent of the employees were 
working between 374 and 40 hours and 53 
per cent from 40 to 44 hours. In British 
Columbia 63 per cent of the workers, 
equally divided, were on a 40- or 44-hour 
week and about 20 per cent on a 374-hour 
week. 

More than half the employees in British 
Columbia, one-quarter in Quebec, one-fifth 
in Ontario, a tenth in the Prairie Prov- 
inces and less than one per cent in the 
Atlantie provinces were on a 5-day week. 

There has been no significant change in 
weekly hours during the year preceding 
October 1950. However, there has been 
an increase in the number of employees 
on a 5-day week, with the proportion in 
1949, 13 per cent, rising to 22 per cent 
in 1950. 





Overtime Payment.—Time and one-half 
was the general overtime rate for work 
after standard daily or weekly hours. This 
rate was also predominant for work on 
Sunday, although double time was reported 
in a substantial number of cases. How- 
ever, about two-thirds of the workers were 
in establishments which did not report any 
overtime policy covering ‘payment for 
Sunday work. 

For work on statutory holidays which 
are paid for though not normally worked, 
double time and double time and one-half 
were the common rates reported. 


Annual Vacations with Pay (Table VII). 
—Of the 110,000 non-office workers covered 
in this study, 88 per cent were in estab- 
lishments which gave an initial vacation 
of one week and 11 per cent in those which 
gave two weeks, usually after a year or 
less of employment. Most of the workers 
who received two weeks initially were in 
establishments situated in the Atlantic 
provinces, Ontario and the Prairie provinces. 

Only 14 per cent of the employees were 
in stores which did not increase the vaca- 
tion period as the ‘term of workers’ 
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employment increased; of these, 72 per 
cent were in those which gave two weeks 
initially. Employees comprising 28 per 
cent of the total in Retail Trade could 
become eligible for a maximum vacation 
of two weeks, generally after 5 years or 
less of employment, 47 per cent for three 
weeks, usually after 5 to 30 years, and 12 
per cent four weeks, in almost all cases 
after 25 years. About half the workers in 
the Atlantic provinces, Quebec and Ontario 
and more than two-thirds in the Prairie 
provinces and British Columbia could 
become eligible for maximum vacations of 
three weeks. 

Twenty-three per cent of the workers in 
the Food division, 90 per cent in the 
General Merchandise division, and 42 per 
cent in stores engaged in Other Retail 
Trade could become eligible for a vaca- 
tion of three or more weeks. 

There has been no significant change in 
annual vacations with pay since the pre- 
vious survey in 1949. 


Statutory Holidays (Table VIII) —All 
but two per cent of the workers were 
employed in establishments which reported 
observing some statutory holidays in 1950. 


Thirty-one per cent of the workers were 
in. stores which observed 8 days and 36 
per cent in those which observed 9 holi- 
days. The remainder, equally divided, 
were in establisments observing less than 
8 days and in those observing more than 
9 days. Eight and nine statutory holidays 
were the predominant numbers observed in 
each division of Retail Trade. 

Almost all of the employees were paid 
for some or all of the observed holidays. 
About 30 per cent of the workers were 
paid for 8 holidays and 36 per cent were 
paid for 9 days. The largest group of 
workers in the Atlantic provinces and 
Quebec was paid for 8 statutory holidays 
while in the other regions the largest group 
is paid for 9. 

In the Food division, 28 per cent of the 
employees were paid for 2 holidays, 32 
per cent for 8 days and 20 per cent for 
9 days; in the General Merchandise divi- 
sion, 84 per cent were paid for 8 or 9 
statutory holidays. In stores engaged in 
other retail dealing, the number of paid 
holidays varied considerably, although a 
third of the workers were paid for 9. 


TABLE VI.—_THE NORMAL WORK WEEK IN RETAIL TRADE, OCTOBER 1950 


Number of Empleyees 




































































All By Region By Group 
< ; Retail Fe ei 
Normal Weekly Hours : site dy 2 General | Other 
Ss Trade || Atlantic : Prairie | British : 
(1) Provinces Quebec | Ontario |provinces|Columbial Food Mes nee 
Employees on a 5-day Week 
Wnidersvwsipecve soe se ore DOs erde cakes 351 A OM i cava 107 1:7 3 eee see 490 
SE i CaO RENE Sn Ps 2: SOL | epsd Pie EES aha TGR pec aectar AB ill), eases ker 1,784 780 
Over 374 and under 40..... 67k ee | eres AN Sey ee oe 26 39. | eee ee 28 
Ai ete ac hie, ree iak GAYBs 10 Ae Whey 4,415 1,432 3, 166 3,003 teas 1,069 
Over 40 and under 44..... CS eae ae 603 66 1 41 63.1) eee Soe 80 
Ee fe, | 2 EI, Ne 1,340 18 55 398 476 393 SOW eee: 473 
Over 44 and under 45...... 197 "|e Le eee PLUGS lh ee Cai Ne ae IR BS ae are AA aR TED 8 a 
Ace ambesh | Seu Ltetatebsaila c Maer ee al 1,818 Ripe AOU (= = RRM IMA on ae R48 Olp | eenee 199 
Overs oe et ery ere 142 | ee ree 602 CEES | eceche te) Poteet Hanes ty SS TO 2 Flt omere 153 
Total 23,724 28 ys yall 9,895 1,909 6,181 11,435 9,017 3,212 
All Employees 
Wirders site. eee ocr ec 548 1 359 SOR ee ett: 108 7 Pee 531 
UE Cn eee Gee ere 22609. ee are ale aL ee A Galeeemenee 2493 5||. eer 1,829 780 
Over 373 and under 40..... 9,078 361 14 660 7,198 845 45 7,882 eo 
A) aA. Wy EAS oy... SEY 25,279 129 6,551 Lee 22 3,654 34. Pas) 3,063 20,416 1, 800 
Over 40 and under 44...... 20, 720 2,603 2), PAs} 12,389 2,670 805 739 12, 847 7,134 
A EIEN SS . See 18, 659 wos ap Wate} Mole? 3,955 3,634 5, 405 2,180 11,074 
Over 44 and under 45...... eo) 81 771 410 TS cl ae eee 204 668 503 
ING ee ony BA ape RRR ite 7,904 133 2,614 5, 065 47 45 5,591 612 1,701 
Over 45 and under 48...... 5,510 563 i eal ORO” AA Lal, Sieae.< eee 1,969 614 2,927 
Aes MEE TE Co oe Oe 11,596 941 2 9 7,082 1,374 20 4,618 268 6,710 
Owerstiasies. Mea Ee. 6,760 968 5, 034 613 145... eS eee 3,042 279 3,439 
Total 110, 0388 Te O30 23,142 48, 084 19, 567 toleone 24, 693 47,595 ih 37,750 











(1) Includes 39 employees in the Northwest Territories. 
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TABLE VIT.—ANNUAL VACATIONS WITH PAY 


Number of Employees 














IN RETAIL TRADE, OCTOBER 1956 

































































a By Region By Group 
i fi f bd . ~ s9 . A anes 8 | ie eae 
osu Nig eater Bervice Boe Atlantic Prairie | British ponete Other 
(1) Proy- | Quebec | Ontario} Prov- | Colum- Food hast Retail 
inces inces bia ccs Trade 
So. » ise 
Initial Vacation 
One Week With Pay 96,891 5,448 | 22,097 43,405 | 15,042 10,899 || 21,025 | 44,500 31,366 
After: Less than 1 year............ 39,995 || 2,388 | 9,324 | 20,426 | 5.008 2,849 || 10,937 8,256 | 20,802 
1 NSE asta aan le erect Vanes 56,177 8,006 | 12,539 | 22,804 9,994 7,834 9,761 | 36,110 10,306 
Service not specified........ 719 54 234 175 40 216 327 134 258 
Two Weeks With Pay 12,998 || 1,861 987 | 4,798 | 4,497 816 || 3,659 | 3,095 | 6,244 
After: 1 year or less........:...;.. 12,998 1,861 987 4,798 4,497 816 3,659 3,095 6,244 
Three Weeks After: 1 Year SOD Reems lives sda ee eee SONG oe. SOlsee ae aha lts ee 
Other Vacation Periods Sal SAE Sera oe LOM Bec orale rl eee 31 
eG tal Sa eee eae a 110,000 7,317 | 23,084 | 48,216 | 19,629 | 11 715 || 24,764 | 47,595 37,641 
Maximum Vacation 
Two Weeks With Pay 30,492 1.310 8,465 | 14,356 8, 180 8,181 || 14,800 DAO’ 12,660 
FAL COCORL VAT 3. n eee Nan ene 15,519 1,219 2, 821 9, 892 1,009 578 7,823 L210 6,486 
bY CUS Wet seat ale A oe amd 6,871 61 2,563 1,736 1,482 1,029 3, 897 686 2,288 
OAVCAES =: Lhe ee ghar ae eae 3,954 30 Pap aay a) 1,364 62 342 558 894 2,502 
Others) ce a CP Ook ah eae SUAS Tae adeetctc 925 1,364 627 I pay Mapp 242 1,384 
Three Weeks With Pay ble ees 2,524 | 10,415 | 19,067 11,888 7,329 5,700 | 33,709 11,814 
INHENES AUSTIN aco oobn soashendons UWE 601 1,797 3, 266 717 69 Gy | eee eee 7,077 
LD EV. CATS FM eee gies 3,912 89 625 251 1,106 1,841 415 2,834 663 
20RVeare = yan e ew, lu eet 3,897 25 OL 557 1,986 1,272 670 2,815 412 
DOLVCATS Ae Rene. eee SL 10, 444 442 3,483 5, 703 543 273 4,079 3,422 2,943 
SOMVeATSH ee ee Bee 24,470 1,821 4,072 9,098 7,050 2,929 Ono, 44 5 ee ee 
Ober eevee alee de. 1, 423 46 381 192 486 318 511 193 719 
Four Weeks With Pay vlomeal 1,063 1,799 8,675 1,600 bf el | eae ee 9,123 4,148 
ANTES ASARTHTS odo atordo Ss voocusac 13, 138 1,063 Veer 8,575 1,529 Daaa liane eee 9,052 4,086 
Others) Vie aoe bare LaSalle ct: O25) oc ee Fil IY) Emenee AS gee? 71 62 
Other Vacation Periods Sepa | Bemis divalts oc erstael See eee SA as de, oeeae te. tea ed ee 44 
Initial Vacation Maintained 14,970 | 2,420 | 2,405 | 6,218 | 2,917 971 4, 264 devon 8,975 
ORa Weel). en eee ec ey 4,156 593 ita yss) ipooe 220 256 971 93 3,092 
AE WOLWOCKS? Sonee oe ee ae 10,734 1,827 850 4,686 2,617 715 Opole 1,638 5, 883 
pUtives weeks icin) oh oon J 3 Oia | core cke | SAG Siok, avait yt eee S OMe agate 10 cal Wie Gene casi SO 8 oo oa 
(Potalaa.. at See eee 110,000 7,317 | 23,084 | 48,216 | 19,629 | 11,715 || 24,764 | 47.595 37,641 


(1) Includes 39 employees in the Northwest Territories. 
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TABLE VIII.—STATUTORY HOLIDAYS OBSERVED AND PAID FOR IN RETAIL 
TRADE, OCTOBER 1950 


Number of Employees 


pe 
eee 












































All By Region By Group 
Se of ee Retail — \pss= a eat + 
Holidays serve : a0 ee yenera her 
Tage ene Quebec | Ontario Prairie | British || pooq Mer- Retail 
(4) Provinces Provinces|Columbia shand ise melrade 
IN OTE A as eacs Root eee 1,904 oT 63 503 17 1,264 P5045 |. Beer 400 
| in WERE tse ee BLAIR tS A Sb 751 SOT seins Meee GO Din [erate ote inte Sete ater Q9 “leh acer 652 
Dike oe We. Wo. eee es 5, 295 yell 885 3, 607 391 41 APG GLE hate 624 
SLO. D Eee tekes deel eee 2,146 37 1 eeal 641 188 59 1,182 125 839 
Givi oa S48 carts ie se S216 510 ~ 959 1,013 581 150 ATM peees 2,742 
i ae RINE St 5 Ke (255 329 3,381 2,911 547 87 1,254 2,480 Bi GyAll 
Ret hei ce Meine ob Alma eo emee 34, 262 1,780 8,783 17,946 4,769 984 8,610 17,626 8,026 
epee Bib Wicca, Sudan oe 40,010 12522 too 19,211 10,118 soe 4,963 22,505 12,542 
1K eS eC eny Ce NERO mR 6,359 ee) 887 581 2,259 1,293 641 2,409 3,309 
1G De Oe RS er Ree 8 2,990 440 1, 835 41 669 5 813 1,065 iY Wa. 
AD Celt 0 ae bara eae ie 1, 283 ok 112 1,030 OOM ec ees 14 1,094 175 
1 RANA A Ae kate ea ee alr fin 2 LOel| eater eetoree DIO AT AUD: [lead eave cceey ae ml ater oe ell | Some ae ge 536 26 aie 
IMGrentian lsu eee ter | 1,109 943 Gig | ee pee A is sare Ceti: ok ane 6 240 863 
Nointormation.....-see. 387 101 220 Gini etree s Pome Sisewcveroute ll Neem eae aes 25 362 
EMO tal eye cere 110, 243 7,497 23,118 | 48,245 19, 629 NZS) 24,764 47,595 37, 884 
Number of Statutory 
Holidays Paid For 
Although Not Worked 
NONE. 2 ee eee eee 3, 841 246 363 1,403 381 1,448 1,975 16 1, 850 
LS, eae eaves 776 Bote RaeEe ots aoe PDO tome ctaver lew Petar cet OOS sateen 677 
2) tas, Se eee FATS gee 5,814 266 961 3,970 576 41 509215 |pereere 722 
SELOR DNATA. fy al pees 2,651 63 iL 3y/ 644 301 267 1,125 125 1,401 
GA 6. eve ara? (eee ae 2,818 510 1,050 645 496 117 DO 28 herpes 2,626 
TR aera tn Mean, elon 7,214 393 3,244 2,933 547 97 1,276 2,480 3,458 
Spee 02 Ae ae oe ae A 32,809 1,756 8, 652 17,102 4,429 870 8,025 17,626 7,158 
Qi ee eis BASS Arcee 39, 253 1,471 1285 19, 035 9,881 7,583 4,861 22,486 11,906 
LO eee Pe ees atte hs ee 6, 059 1,318 733 581 2,238 1,168 641 2,409 3,009 
1G Se ee ee 2,822 440 672 41 Lo aN eer Aerie 813 1,065 944 
i Bey Rarioees Mees irra cheats teres 1,249 43 86 1,030 SOU exer em 14 1,094 141 
1 ae RE re ees ro cid TR Sr 2GOuleeee eee BIO ALO. | Reves Gacneee bates | OeeeT evened Ieee wee 536 26 2,704 
Wikergeyrdin Wel eon ancoeacood 1,006 840 LG Gait erie ere etbaee all hers esssecea 5 240 761 
Nowmntormationwesee see 665 113 266 141 21 124 110 28 527 
TRONS che so awe 110, 243 7,497 23,118 | 48,245 19, 629 11,715 24.764 | 47,595 37, 884 


(1) Includes 39 employees in the Northwest Territories. 
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During the year preceding October iP 








Number and Number of Employees 








1950 there was a slight increase in the Length of Rest Wash-up 
proportion of workers employed by stores Periods Periods Periods 
observing and paying for more than 7 One period of: 
statutory holidays. S- MItittese oe sey a 396 
Collective Agreements.—Two-thirds of * ES | a vee =if 
: : OTMOINUVGE Sead es Glid ale 
the workers in Retail Trade were covered ee 4119 
by some form of written collective agree- Ou ar Syed en: } we 
‘tie VOT Rew Ts rete ae 67 38 
ments. The largest group of workers was 
represented by Employees Associations, a Two periods of: 
shghtly smaller proportion by unions S-miInutes, s... Pe 1,089 
affliated with the AFL-TLC and a sub- LO*minitess ee 14,816 1,207 
stantial number by CIO-CCL unions. 15 minutes~ 405 9 57,414 904 
Rest and Wash-up Periods.—More than ‘ oe SIGS jh ae ae 
three-quarters of the workers in Retail Other specific periods 677 4,195 
Trade were permitted recognized rest Informally permitted 1,096 20,708 
periods two-thirds of these being allowed Pe Bi tet 
two 15-minute periods each day. Tote 87 469 29 285 
Wash-up periods were reported by retail 
stores employing 27 per cent of the workers. Part of store em- 
Most of these stores allowed clean-up ployees only.... 342 
periods at the discretion of the employee. Not allowed ....... 22,520 80,852 
The following table gives details of the —___—_ 
number: of workers in Retail Trade receiv- Orbe gee whee 110,137 110,137 
ing rest and wash-up periods:— —___— — 


Wage Rates in the Logging 
and Wood Products Industries. 


W age-rate levels in Eastern Canada logging advance by almost 15 per 
cent in one year; on the Pacific Coast by 18 per cent in 18 months 
Increases in wood products industry average 8-3 per cent in a year 


LOGGING INDUSTRY 


Wide differences in physical and climatic 
conditions in Canada have brought about 
a widespread and rather unequal distribu- 
tion of forest wealth among the various 
provinces and have, in conjunction with 
economic needs, resulted in Canadian 
timber resources being put to a large variety 
of uses. 

The provinces of Quebec and Ontario, for 
example, produce most of Canada’s pulp- 
wood and fuelwood, with important con- 
tributions by New Brunswick and New- 
foundland, whereas’ British Columbia’s 
forest output largely goes to supply West 
Coast sawmills and planing mills with logs 
and bolts for manufacturing into lumber 
and secondary wood products. Provinces 


such as Alberta, Saskatchewan and Nova 
Scotia, on the whole not important for 
logging, are large producers of such lesser 
forest products as fenceposts, fence rails, 
and round mining timber. 





* Information in this article was prepared 
from data obtained in the annual survey of 
wage rates and working conditions for 
October, 1950, conducted by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour. Data for Logging-Eastern Canada 
were obtained through similar surveys con- 
ducted in February, 1950, and February, 
1951. Employers were asked to report on 
wage rates (straight-time earnings for piece- 
workers) and certain conditions of work 
in their establishments during the last pay 
period preceding October 1, 1950. 

For information on working conditions 
in the logging and wood products industries, 
see the article on this subject in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, October, 1951. 
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Topographic and climatic conditions, in 
determining the species, size and density 
of stands of Canadian forests, have in 
turn affected the type of operations neces- 
sary to extract the timber and the seasonal 
nature of such operations. Differences in 
operations are particularly marked between 
the coastal logging industry of British 
Columbia and that of Eastern Canada. As 
considerable variation exists in the occupa- 
tional structure and in the duties per- 
formed by logging workers in Eastern 
Canada compared with British Columbia, 
this study deals separately with the 
logging industry in the two regions. 

Tables of daily wage rates for Eastern 
Canada logging are shown in Table 1, with 
final figures applying to February 1, 1950 
and preliminary figures to February, 1951. 
Data on wages in British Columbia, shown 
in Table 2, apply to October, 1950. 

The following table gives indexes of 
average changes in wage rates in Hastern 
Canada and British Columbia logging on 
a base of 1939 as 100:— 


April 
1949 1950 1951 
Eastern Canada..... 210.1 200.5 229.81 
British Columbia 
C(Goaetal,) Pea ents: 939.2 264.2 283.92 
Canada. eae eee DiGs2ves loo mieslee 


Eastern Canada.—W age rates in this area, 
which on the average suffered a slight 
decline between the winter of 1949 and 
1950, increased by 14-8 per cent during the 
following year to attain record high levels 
at the time of the peak of the 1951 cutting 
and hauling operations. 

Pulpwood cutters, teamsters and black- 
smiths were the highest paid of the eight 
occupations studied, while roadmen and 
swampers and cookees were among the 
lowest. Workers employed on a_piece- 
work basis, which includes the majority of 
those on pulpwood and sawlog operations 
as well as some in loading and _ hauling, 
received higher wages than those in similar 
occupations paid on a straight-time basis. 
Daily wages, whether piece-work or time 
work, were often highest in Ontario, but 





1 Preliminary index for the pay period 
preceding February 1, 1951, based on returns 
received from employers in the Department’s 
annual survey of wages and working con- 
ditions. 

2 Estimate of wage changes up to April 1, 
1951, based on sample survey of employers. 
For further details concerning this survey, see 
June issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 
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this trend is marked only in the cases of 
the numerically important group of workers 
who are not provided with free board. 


British Columbia  (Coastal).—Wage 
rates in this region advanced by 11 per cent 
on the average between October, 1949 and 
October, 1950, and another seven per cent 
between October, 1950, and April, 1951. 

Fallers and buckers, who perform the 
only operations in the West Coast logging 
industry generally paid for on a piece- 
work basis, received much higher daily 
rates than the other occupations covered in 
this analysis. Of the unskilled workers, 
bulleooks and flunkeys received the lowest 
rate, $9.65 per day. 


WOOD PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


Canada is one of the world’s most 
important producers and exporters of 
secondary wood products, such as lumber, 
shingles, plywood, veneers and furniture. 
All of Canada’s provinces share in milling 
and manufacturing wood products, with 
British Columbia, the most important 
producer, specializing in sawn lumber, 
shingles, and box shooks. Important con- 
tributions are made by the provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario in the manufacture of 
these three products as well as mine 
timbers, staves, and barked pulpwood. New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia are important 
producers of box shooks and staves. Over 
80 per cent of the furniture produced in 
Canada is made in Quebec and Ontario, 
with a large part of this coming from 
factories in Montreal, Victoriaville, Toronto, 
Stratford, Kitchener and Waterloo. 

In this analysis, summaries of wage rates 
as they existed at October, 1950, are given 
for the four most important industries in 
the wood products group. Averages and 
ranges of rates are given in Tables 3 to 7. 

On the average, wage rates increased by 
8-3 per cent between October, 1949, and 
the same month in 1950 for the wood 
products industry as a whole. This over-all 
change reflects increases of 9-8 per cent in 
sawmills, 9-8 per cent in sash and door and 
planing mills, and 4:7 per cent in wooden 
furniture factories. Increases also occurred 
in the veneer and plywood industry, 
although statistics for this industry were 
not used in deriving average changes in 
wage rates for the wood products group as 
a whole. 

The indexes of average change in wage 
rates for three industries and a composite 
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TABLE I—AVERAGE DAILY WAGE RATES IN THE LOGGING INDUSTRY IN 


EASTERN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1950 AND FEBRUARY, 1951. (7) 


NotTe.—Al] provincial averages are time rates unless otherwi 
averages include both time rates and straight tim: 











February, 1950 





se designated. Eastern Canada 
€ plece-work earnings. 





February, 1951 
































Occupation and Locality ——— ae za 
Witl B ~q2 : rey, With Without 
" ith Board Without Boards Board? Board? 
A obit Average } Range Average Range Average LENE SA 
$ $ 
Blacksmith : : : $ 
COE TROLS EAs Oe ARP Sek eh a) Oyo7s, Wak Cn ECON Sees moe 6.99 8.49 
Nelo Uthig HTS cole eS 6 aia Fe I RAR ER pee oe | I Me ane eh 6.58 | 5.70—7.05 6.82 7.24 
Quebec S CuO TELARC Gig CRMC CA ARERR Nt ee De 5.70 | 5.00—7.00 7.21 | 6.50—7.96 fold 7.96 
OUENE Oss on Sea on Be ee es eae 6.81 | 5.19—8.50 8.55 | 6.92—9.10 6.93 9.24 
Chopper and Cutter 
TMamierd Catia aie, cave bein dante Henk wake A288 oleae, See ee Upc Qiel cae Sis Buoy ee a 4.58 8.56 
Nous Neouacty iad ties recs os. arty coh. 3.79 | 3.00—4.80 |..... Ne aie es (MN en ata 
ING BBs COUIS, (DISCO WOLIE)S onacd Posse ween on |ievecseccs oom 6-137 |" 6: 0062 350 seen es 9.38 
New Brunswick. 9b. 8 00.0) Oe ce eRE aan REEMA Citrate 3.82 | 3.45—4, 25 4.78 | 4.50—5. 22 4.78 5.79 
Newebrimswick (piece work)... .. eee eaeiie ss. ....lecco. ee. 65095 (20.007) 6 Oise eens 6.74 
Quebec... Bid en AOR oS I Oe aE baron” ane 4.31 | 3.46—5.50 5.54 | 5.05—5.75 5.08 6.42 
Quebec DISGE WOE heir rr ate otk MA Ye ea 1 6810| 66:24—Sil Oi ee 8.53 
Ontario.... SORIA. S AGRO hc eGo ae ee ee Ay Po 4.51 | 4.23—5.23 5.68 | 5.45—6.15 4.61 Head 
OnbarighDiGes, WOLI) 9. Peace acc us oc as vide sck onan, 7.89 | 4.23-10.00 OAD L200 emcee 9.40 
Cook 
Eastern Canada lsat to) cea agit colic Apacs ay ee ote 040s a Lares eee, Oe Ny cee eee 6.22 7.94 
Nova Scotia. Me ae i ee ey tee Ee ee Dee | 42 00-0400 eee ences |e UAE eee LEC ajo (acl ey ges 8 Pe 
ING Web rUns wicket term on) Oe eee 5.95 | 4.00—8.00 7.57 | 6.29—8.05 6.37 7.92 
Quebec CEO PAR AIR. Cait as Rian ofc & Tey eee ee eee 5.81 | 5.00—7.22 6.85 | 6.07—7.10 6.21 (Ne: 
Ontariow rer wa Fee oO hccn teeta. coo 6.59 | 5.00—8.90 8.41 | 6.67—9.10 Loe 9.01 
Cookee 
Has Vern ORDA mer petted Ae wis © Ps slays vig: CCSD Nad eoetg fe ORO Su | scant a eter ere 4.22 6.08 
Nova Scotia. SRE a a lo: he Sa Siace ce. HO ed (leases Ona a IIe ie a eee Bites 2 WF ee Elina eres aR eae 
INewa Brunswick wrtetersc rst. «ccs sean ok 4.37 | 3.50—5.00 6.02 | 5.00—7.55 3.91 5.94 
Quebec ACTER EASED Ci Bb woht SHO Ce Pee ee 3.67 | 3.00—4.50 5.25 | 5.00—5.55 4.21 5.49 
ONCALiO moe oe ce ce AU 4.91 | 4.00—5.53 6.07 | 5.23—6.30 4.23 6.54 
Loader 
aster: Canad damm te oes cre ee ee 4.37 (UIA Warten Ge 5.01 7.60 
INOW asISCOUIG Menge ie teen Gots. cee nee Cee B UL ET I era a, esa et all ecg Ah Ae Aa | Serre h orca t 
News brunswick pene ee ee 4.35 | 3.50—5.00 5.24 | 4.50—6.05 4,62 6.09 
Quebec ea erp mo aTL abt tenes M 4.34 | 3.65—4.70 5.83 | 5.25—6.75 5.28 God 
OntariO Meee Het. ae eRe ek eee er ee 4.66 | 3.85—5.00 6.69 | 5.45—7.50 Omilte 7.20 
GIGATIONCDIEES) WORK) fa pe cce aay. evn en eet | owas ay HES Sa SOOM eG) O0——-ea2m lavas 10.26 
River Driver 
UAC ROT AGEs EM os Ok Oe eee en eae a Ps oe DEO Tal pee earn ert | ee ee Alen Sen tea 
Quebecerere Cie Ae eee ae crane ee eee niin al Map cerca elite cube th a DOP 2 5250-000" leenceetan celle eee eye 
SAG ALO Meets 1 ht are ny an ee ee Oe We a de oN cae Peedi Rar a ead si ee ese a ie a 2 
Roadman and Swamper 
UASTeDUL@ ANAC di areceere se ake ee ee ee ee CMA a [Na ro) erat HSU RSs Anaahat 4.99 6.49 
INGVASS COUR Mos nt ioctl ee ee acs Be il Vovrs aD es Pa IU Me Cee OR ail oer ve ODOM eee. 
ING We Bruins with «6:0 cepa aoe a eee: 4.60 | 4.00—5.00 5.87 | 5.00—6.05 4.46 5.86 
Quebec wer rr tie cs a cos Rei aeice 4,22 | 3.50—5.50 5.70 | 5.19—6.62 4.85 6.48 
One arior ey ere, echo ee as ee on Salen. 4.16 | 3.77—4.85 6.30 | 4.75—7.40 4.49 7.03 
Di vetromueceuy OLK) we wou coset ee cose tc eas Ue ees c Seay 8.40 | 6.80—9.20 |.......... 8.46 
Teamster 
Has GeLna@ ana apennity sca e aria eet emai cc 2 D036 | emer ceaenete de 22n| Shree a Sepall 8.17 
ING SCOtLABr ae een anmee aoniitesn ee ace 4 OSR ES eLO—=4 5 20m [tania | ote areeinereene: AD). | Ree ere 
INOV AD SCObIAN DLECO LWOl le) emmy tote catch nS olla in.d byes [ee eee elles) (MOU Wes hi ll, aa oeawean leacsesonae 
INeWeEcunsWwaGleay wre ere teers ee ae: a 3.79 | 3.45—4.25 5.94 | 4.50—6.60 4.59 7.01 
Que DeGeneres re ee te a 5, 5.26 | 3.84—6.40 6.58 | 5.80—7.00 5.69 (eae 
Oilebeck(pieceuworle) ees 2 emer ee eos alll coe Chemie tliat morse sete ol OAC 00==7 -Sbeleeen eae 8.61 
(OTR COR, Gk Ses gitar SRM CR Can teens ets a ole eee 5.53 | 4.00—7.00 6.75 | 5.45—7.70 5.05 7.56 
Ontariog (MleCesWOLls) water pet ee et ele hat | i, ema i ae at Beet cae Got |! Ga CO sae eect oe 10.84 
Pulpwood Cutter 

Has temneCanada pee eto Ee etna ae. Gi SOWiaee se ace Mie Gia ice veh cette 8.01 8.38 
IN@wa brunswick (piece wOrks) seme wanes te. las eee loin see 6.45 6. 22—7.46 be ert a 7.89 
Quebec ae Pee nen eae mre es og GOW Sass Ae a Dn O2N MO nzO——On TO) eae ae ne 5.80 
Quebeck(pieceswOEks) a.m ae elite onic 7.43 | 4.00—8.26 6.62 | 5.58—7.85 8.68 7.94 
Ontarion(plecowvOLl® sever eee ener eee eter e 6.28 | 5.68—9.00 eaten Wl LA PASHOMUI arcs cone 9.26 








1 Rates for February, 1951 are preliminary. 


2 Board supplied by employers in addition to rates shown. 
3 Value of board, when supplied, is deducted by employers from amounts shown. 
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of the three on a base of 1939 as 100 are 
as follows:— 


Per Cent 

1949 1950 Increase 
Sawmills 2... 253.0 274.0 8.3 
Planing Mills.. 197.5 216.9 9.8 

Wooden 

Furniture ... 228.3. .239.0 4.7 
Wood Products 238.8 257.6 7.9 

Sawmills. —Eight occupations were 


selected as being representative of the 
majority of workers in this industry at all 
levels of skill. Saw filers and sawyers 
received the highest wage rates in all prov- 
inces. Of the unskilled occupations, pilers, 
who frequently work on a piece-work basis, 
received somewhat higher rates than 
labourers, with the difference averaging 
three cents per hour. 

Regionally, rates in British Columbia 
were higher than in other parts of the 
Dominion. Wage rates in Ontario and the 
two prairie provinces covered in this study 
were higher than those in Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces for most occupations. 


Planing Mills.—Saw filers, stationary 
engineers and millwrights were the highest 
paid of 17 occupations chosen as being 
representative in this industry; loaders, 
pilers and labourers, the lowest. Rates 
followed the same general regional pattern 
as those paid to sawmill workers. 

Wooden Furniture.—In this industry, 
upholsterers, complete suite were the 
highest paid workers in all provinces. 
Labourers, yardmen and sewing machine 
operators, female, were always among the 
lowest paid. 








Average rates were higher in Ontario and 
British Columbia than in the other locali- 
ties shown. Generally, rates are higher in 
Toronto than in the province as a whole, 
whereas those in Montreal appear to con- 
form quite closely with those for the prov- 
ince of Quebec. 
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Veneer and Plywood.—Millwrights were 
the highest paid workers in Quebec and 
Ontario, and lathe operators in British 
Columbia. Labourers were the lowest paid 
male occupational group in two of the 
three provinces covered in this analysis. 
General wage levels are fairly similar as 
between Quebec and Ontario, and some- 
what higher in British Columbia. 


Table 2—Average Daily Wage Rates in 
the Logging Industry in the Coastal 
Area of British Columbia, October, 
1950. 


Note: Averages shown are for time rates 
unless otherwise designated. Lodging, 
but not board except for cooks, is 
supplied in addition to rates shown. 


Average Range 
wage rate of rates 
Occupation perday ° per day 
IBGanM) lan. pe eee Ti dde e122 22 
prakemanpe.ieee ee 11.71 10.44-12.20 
Bucicer a . :.Mrioe et ore 13635 9, 12550-18.00 
Bucker (piece-work).. 20.67 18.00-24.71 
Bulle Cook okt ectoie rs 9.651 
(OE SOT Oh cin anaes oe 11.281 
Chokerman 


(Choker; Chainman) 10.881 


WSOC Rae Tf eACae ay ee 12.312 9.90-13.55 
Donkey Engineer..... 12297. ©12336-13.61 
Pellers ss200 Capea 13.05 12.12-16.00 
Faller (piece-work)... 20.57 18.00-24.71 
TULLE Ver wus es Soe iran 9.651 

Pichehierer sce cre: 15.37 14.72-16.00 
Tonle venderwss aeen 14,12 ~ 14.01-14572 
Loader 

(Hooker: 

Hookerman; 

Second Loader; 

i Omorenia 1) | aerate pate > 11.60 11.34-12.72 
Locomotive Engineer... 12.82 12.68-12.92 
Locomotive Fireman.. 10.401 
Rigging Slinger....... PRO Subd trey sre 
Roadman.. eee: tio. LOT43 7 elOe 00210265 
SecuronmMman aah ss vente 10.01 9.84-10.55 
Signalman 

(Whistle Punk):i.%” 107322 
Sky IMME OCH oe gen Are 10.71 10.40-11.04 





1 Predominant rate. 
2 With board. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES IN THE SAWMILL INDUSTRY, 
OCTOBER 1950 


Se erg a 

















Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Occupation 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver: 
age Range ge Range are Range oe Range 
ar se ee ee erica AER a Leek We 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PAR OPIVOAN 1 odie ale wule wane. 60 56- .67 78 .70- .86 .79 60- .90 91 76-1.04 
BDOULOES cree tee ae a 46 30- .56 58 -50- .63 .62 50- .72 75 60- .85 
averightivee. eee ay Ben ot aod le eevee 79] .60- 89} 91] ‘80-1709 97 80-1. 18 
Piler (Kiln Piler: Lumber Piler)|... 1... 7|71° 07771777" 61 .b3- .74 .78 .53- +95 88 . 67-1.06 
eo veabiler, (Biker) ap. Me tes), alae ee .93 .61-1.22 .98 .80-1.25 1.30 . 94-1. 65 
Sawyer!l........, igi Oe Seine 1.04 -89-1.11 1,02 -94-1.11 .94 .60-1.26 1,32 1.05-1.56 
stationary Engineer (Steam 
1 ES eda AO ea Deas Ree 5H} .65- .89 84 .70-1.05 .98 .80-1.17 
Stationary Fireman (Boiler- 
SET at ele a ioiyis ath c's snes W clin clos aate lice eis eae 65 .60- .68 She 60- .96 88 . 74-1.03 


OS es ee) ea ea Pe ao eM 8 
ie a eee 








Manitoba Alberta British Columbia | Canada 
Occupation 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
ace Range age Range ca Range age 











$ $ 


&# 
# 
aA 
SF 
SF 


RAR CRIA Wee ee ted A Nae 1.05 .95-1.16 87 75-1.00 1.43 | 1.23-1.68 1.18 
EA POUGE tra he RORN Gn. eee tn 81 .638- .88 83 80- .90 1.20 | 1.10-1.25 97 
UU Wintigits Paeentnarceee Ua OR fac, ne Vi wh eed ible saree] sin ots eller ie) dialate cil layeyere mieie cere 1.49 1.40-1.62 1.34 
Piler (Kiln Piler; Lumber Piler)......_ ||| 96 63-1.74 79 55- .90 1.27 |} 1.18-1.35 1.00 
er eee ed Lh ee 1.73 | 1.46-2.13 1,47 
DAW Veltri meer wees el guy 1.29 | 1.00-1.61 1522 96-1.50 1.87 | 1.49-2.21 1.72 
Stationary Engineer (Steam Engineer)?,..|........]............ i118) 79-1.67 1.62 | 1.51-1.66 1.37 
Stationary Fireman MOU CRIA) Reto eohrela do Sa sncah des cosrvrcileocorcc Nskcska sok 1.26] 1.15-1.31 1.09 


1 Includes Band Head Sawyer (Band Saw Operator; Band Sawyer), Circular Head Sawyer (Circular Sawyer), 
Cut-off Operator, Shingle Mill (Cut-off Sawyer, Shingle Mill), Sawyer, Shingle Sawyer. 
? Includes Stationary Engineer Grade I, Stationary Engineer Grade II, and Grade not specified, 


TABLE 4.—AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES IN PLYWOOD AND VENEER 
MILLS, OCTOBER 1950 





British Columbia 





Occupation nm 
ver- 
ape Range 
$ $ 


1.10-1.41 


ry 


CACTI ECHO Wehr Ie yea 


CC erewecsleosecccccvess 


Cee ee ree raae 


Co eee aoe e soe 
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TABLE 7.—AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES IN THE WOODEN FURNITURE 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1950 








































































































Quebec Ontario 
Occupation Province 4 Montreal Province Toronto a 
Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age Range ee Range ae Range fee Range 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Assembler or Cabinetmaker, 

Class Atta ache cis tcars 95 .71-1.11 1.02 90-1.15 1.06 .87-1.29 TL al .98-1.40 
Assembler or Cabinetmaker, 

(OG) Ee vecyal Bn ee oe te enn cote. 91 .74-1.06 .90 ~74-1.37 95 .76-1.138 iL .93-1.25 
Assembler or Cabinetmaker, 

GlassiGn ay eset oe ers 69 .54- 81 jie! .60— .80 82 .65- .97 91 .75-1.15 
Glue Clamp Operator (Giue 

Press Operator es cee errcr 82 .69- .95 ws .(2— 85 89 POAT OLN a aes ee eee 
Wabourerss at ke kaws soc 69 .45- .65 .56 .45— .65 93 .80-1.06 85 .80- .95 
Machine Sander (Sander Oper- 

RHOTD) Re ak: see RRR ci 0 oO 83 .67-1.08 80 . 68-1. 00 .93 .74-1.15 .89 .80- .95 
Packer (Crater).. 84 .67-1.03 84 .70- .98 86 .70- .99 .95 .80-1.05 
Planer Operator, Set “Up. and 

pant: 2 kee ae 82 .68- .94 80 .68- .91 93 .77-1.10 bala . 90-1. 25 
Rip Saw: Operator ar ser o ser .86 .69-1.01 94 .80-1.11 94 .77-1.14 1.09 . 89-1. 25 
Rubber or Polisher. 82 .68- .95 .88 .80-— .95 93 SES AGS 1.05 . 86-1. 25 
Sewing Machine Op erator, ‘Fe- 

Tae ate ES = ee a cin eee 74 .50- .98 .85 .56-1.15 96 .70-1.15 
Sprayer, Finish (Spray Oper- 

SOD), cee ae en cue ee: .98 pl O=liee 1.08 .80-1.35 98 .81-1.17 99 .86-1.25 
Trim Saw Operacol. «ere. ae 87 . 68-103 .94 . 78-1. 26 1.03 .82-1.30 1.26 1.10-1.37 
Upholsterer, Complete Suite. . 1.36 1.05-1.59 etl 1.09-1.59 1.26 .92-1.52 1.30 1.20-1.40 
Ww oodworking Machine Oper- 

EOL as re RE ree ee eee 84 .65-1.05 97 .80-1.10 91 .70-1.10 .98 .80-1 30 
AY Ar GIMME Costas. eater ere 74 .60- .91 nil: .65-— .80 81 TO. OD «looters dene el eteatiens aisrens make 

Manitoba British Columbia Canada 
Occupation — — —— —— 
Average Range Average Range Average 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Assembler or Cabinetmaker, Class A................ 1.10 .91-1.25 1.20 1.03=1 37 1.64 
Assembler or Cabinetmaker, Class B................ 94 .80-1.05 91 .75- .98 94 
Wesemmplermom@apinetmia cera asc. eeeteee seniecit|teeis canibeg telat.) olan aah . 80 .60- .92 80 
Glue ClampOperator (Glue Press \Operator)en. as. eerie. ieee tt = 1.04 .98-1.14 .88 
ab Ourer ae Ree eres a a IN leo Al Cass eI Picerenoneh lhc Suir oe ape ool he nerd ww loreiiyetess| Guana Mp V anne 67 
Machine San der(sancder OWeraUorg eee term peer cresrl (retens eeisenere halla sta perv 1.05 1.02-1.15 91 
Packere(Cracer ase ee Leta kee ae ae ON PR EN ee eT Glew a .99 .97-1.10 87 
Planer Operator, Set Up and pee Boake: SA. aes ee ese see nk 1.69 1.03-1.11 .90 
Rip Saw Operator ie Rc eee Ft ts ere a ate ds ne ee .97 .95-1.03 92 
Rubber. orolisieracts ee een ~~ acticin ste sca lee ee ae eee Oe eta 1.06 .98-1.12 Aye 
Sewing Machine Operator, Fem: ss Meth) yt A Ee ee ee a Ae are 2 86 .66— .92 hh) 
Sprayer, Finish (Spray Operator) Spe ie .97 87-1.01 Al oi .92-1.25 .99 
AT itn save CDOLALOLG cis Mem ee eee tae atc aca, cj Ae aid he es ORE amie on Rie ee Sales eas)- = cre Seat pon eee eer 1.00 
Upholsterer, Complete SWitGe ee So ear ee nee 1.138 93-1.35 ie 1.00-1.60 1.29 
Woodworking Machine Operator. . 97 88-1.10 1.03 .65-1.29 88 
Vi ATCATRATIO ee CMa Mek SE ee ee eA al Nese Meroe lent arate tage coyertioce.etG cas <leieens alee Pees taregtant ae .80 














Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Cost-of-Living Index, November 1, 1951 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index advanced 0-4 per cent from 
190-4 to 191-2 between October 1 and 
November 1. All groups except home 
furnishings and services moved higher. 

Foods rose from an index level of 249-7 
to 250-2 due to substantially higher prices 





*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 
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for potatoes coupled with lesser increases 
for milk, canned vegetables, corn flakes, 
cocoa, jam and corn syrup. Meats, notably 
pork, were mostly lower as also were eggs, 
sugar, oranges and cabbage. 


An advance in clothing from 213-8 to 
214-6 reflected higher quotations for woollen 
goods such as men’s overcoats and sweaters, 
women’s woollen hosiery and lingerie, and 
rubbers. An advance in fuel gas rates 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM JANUARY, 1946 


Index 
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1946 1947 1948 


moved the fuel and light index from 150-2 
to 150-8. In the miscellaneous items sec- 
tion, advances in cigarettes and health costs 
moved the index from 144-3 to 144-9. In 
the home furnishings group, a decrease in 
soap prices outweighed small advances in 
other items to lower the index 0-2 to 199:9. 
The index for rents, reflecting the results 
of the November survey, moved up from 
142-7 to 144-8. 

From August 1939 to November 1951, the 
increase in the cost-of-living index was 89-7 
per cent. 


Cost-of-Living Indexes for 


Nine Regional Cities 

Cost-of-living indexes for eight regional 
centres moved higher between October 1 
and November 1, while there was a slight 
decline in the series for Winnipeg. Changes 
in food prices were mixed, fluctuations in 
the composite indexes ranging from a 
decline of 1:3 points and an increase of 
4-6 points. Higher prices were recorded for 
milk at some centres while potatoes were 
higher for all cities. Eggs were lower for 
all centres as also were meats. 
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Clothing prices moved up in all cities 
except Saint John, while the miscellaneous 
items indexes were firmer, due mainly to 
advances in cigarettes. Fuel and hight 
remained unchanged except for advances in 
Edmonton and St. John’s. Mixed changes 
were registered in the home furnishings and 
services group, lower prices for soap being 
counterbalanced in some _ instances by 
higher prices for furniture. Rents, which 
were surveyed in November, registered 
increases at all centres. 

Composite city indexes for October 1 and 
November 1, and November 1 group index 
detail are shown in Table F-2. The indexes 
show changes in retail prices and services 
in each city. They do not indicate whether 
it costs more or less to live in one city 
than another. 


Wholesale Prices in October 


General wholesale prices moved down- 
ward in October for the third successive 
month, according to price indexes com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Wholesale prices of Canadian farm products 
also moved lower in the same period. 
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The general index number of wholesale 
prices, on the base 1935-39—100, fell to 
239-6 in October from 240-1 in September, 
241:5 in August and 244-2 in July. At the 
October level the index was the lowest since 
February this year, when it stood at 238-5. 
In October last year it was 220-0. The 
index for Canadian farm product prices for 
October was 252-6 compared with 253-9 in 
September, 256-4 in August, and 228-5 in 
October last year. . 

There were declines in October from 
September in four and advances in a 
similar number of sub-groups comprising 
the general wholesale price index. The 
sub-index for animal products fell to 294-8 
in October from 300-9, textile products to 
269-0 from 270:2, wood products to 301-7 
from 302-4, and non-metallic minerals to 
170-8 from 170:9. The vegetable products 
index advanced to 218-9 from 217-1, iron 
products to 215-7 from 214-5, non-ferrous 
metals to 184-8 from 183-6, and chemical 
products to 190:3 from 189:3. 

The October index of general building 
materials rose slightly to 291-4 from 291-2 
in September, while the composite index 
for residential building materials was 
slightly lower at 290°8 as against 290-9. 


City Cost-of-Living Indexes, October 1951 
(Base August 1989—100) 

Regional cost-of-living indexes for eight 
centres moved moderately higher between 
September 1 and October 1, while the 
Vancouver series declined. Due mainly to 
declines in meat prices, foods were lower 
at all centres, except St. John’s, but were 
outweighed by increases in other groups 
notably clothing. Substantial increases 
were reported for seasonal items of cloth- 
ing in October, which registered the price 
change in these items since last winter. 
Home furnishings and services indexes 
were higher at all centres, except St. John’s, 
while the miscellaneous items indexes were 
unchanged to higher. Fuel costs recorded 
increases at Toronto and Vancouver. Rents 
were not surveyed in October and the 
indexes remained unchanged. 

Between September 1 and October 1 
composite city index point changes were 
as follows: Saint John +0:9 to 185-1; 
Winnipeg -++0-9 to 183:1; Saskatoon +0°8 
to 187-0; Halifax +0-7 to 178-2; Mont- 
real +0°4 to 196°4; Toronto +0°4 to 
185°8; Edmonton +0:4 to 181-9; St. 
John’s +0:3 to 103-01; Vancouver —0-2 
to 190-0. 


Wholesale Prices, September 1951 


For the second successive month, the 
General Wholesale Price index recorded a 
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decline, moving down 0-6 per cent in 
September to 240-1. Four of the eight 
commodity groups registered decreases 
while the remaining four showed small 
percentage gains. Textile Products con- 
tinued to lead the downward movement, 
a decline of 4:5 per cent to 270-2 bringing 
the index to the lowest level since August 
1950. The effect of further decreases in 
wool cloth, worsted yarns, raw wool and 
wool blankets was augmented in September 
by losses in raw cotton, cotton fabrics, 
cotton yarns and knit goods. Animal 
Products dropped 1-5 per cent to 300-9 in 
response to lower prices for livestock, 
chiefly hogs and lambs, and for leather, 
fowl, raw. furs and cheese. Increases were 
noted for cured meats, lard and tallow. 
Wood Products receded 0°2 per cent due 
to a change in the freight surcharge which 
lowered the net mill price for newsprint. 
Decreases in soap and certain paint 
materials outweighed increases in inorganic 
chemicals sufficiently to move the Chemical 
Products index down 0:2 per cent to 189-3. 
An advance of 1:2 per cent to 214-5 for 
Tron and Steel Products, was due to higher 
prices for castiron pipe, wire, wire nails, 
and rods, chain and steel scrap. In the 
Vegetable Products group increases in 
grains, mill feeds, raw rubber, potatoes, 
onions and fresh fruits outweighed declines 
in refined sugar, cocoa beans and vegetable 
oils to advance the index 0-6 per cent to 
217-1. Tin ingots and solder were largely 
responsible for a gain of 0:1 per cent in 
Non-ferrous Metals to 183-6., Non- 
metallic Minerals moved up 0:1 per cent 
to 170-9, chiefly as a result of small 
increases in coal, sulphur and cement. 
Among wholesale price increases in 
important commodities between August and 
September, the following were recorded: 
onions, No. 1 Ontario, 61:5 per cent, 
potatoes, Toronto, 26-1 per cent; binder 
twine 23:0 per cent, lampblack 19.4 per 
cent, canned corn 16-7 per cent, tallow 16-7 
per cent, whitefish, Ontario, 15:4 per cent, 
gluten feed 13:7 per cent, copper sulphate, 
12-8 per cent, sulphuric acid, 9-1 per cent, 
raw rubber, Montreal, 7:3 per cent. The 
following were noted among commodity 
price decreases: raw wool, Australian, 64’s, 
26:5 per cent, woollen blankets, 21:1 per 
cent, raw wool, western range, 22-7 per 
cent, spring muskrat skins, 16:5 per cent, 
worsted yarn, 2-ply, 18’s, 60’s, 15:2 per cent, 
herring oil, 14:3 per cent, leather, packer 





1Index on the base June 1951=—100. 


bends, 13-6 per cent, fowl, 13-3 per cent, 
lamb carcass, Montreal, 11-1 per cent, over- 
all fabric, 10-8 per cent. 

The index of Canadian Farm Products 
prices at terminal markets declined 1-0 per 
cent to 253-9 in September. This was 
attributable to a drop of 2:6 per cent to 
339-2 for Animal Products where decreases 
occurred for hogs, lambs, fowl, and raw 
wool. Field Products advanced 2-4 per 
cent to 168-5 largely in response to in- 
creases for eastern grains, potatoes and 
western hay. 


Revision of Cost-of-Living Index 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
been working for some time on an exten- 
Sive program of revising the cost-of-living 
index to conform to post-war expenditure 
patterns. In taking this action, the Bureau 
is following internationally recognized prac- 
tice, which calls for thorough periodic 
examination of price index numbers. In 
Canada, this will be the fourth major 
revision in indexes of consumer prices since 
they were first published about 40 years 
ago. Retail price series have been pub- 
lished relating to base periods of 1900, 1913, 
1926, and the present base of 1935-39. 

Detailed expenditures records, obtained 
in 1948 and 1949 from approximately 3,100 
representative families throughout urban 
Canada, constitute the basis of the current 
revision. Tabulations of what these families 
told the Bureau about the kinds and 
quantities of goods and_ services they 
purchased are now complete and a list of 
items to be included in the new index has 
been prepared. The expenditure data being 
used relate to a 12-month period when 
transition to a peace-time economy was 
reasonably complete. A survey taken 
earlier than 1948-1949 would have resulted 


in expenditures abnormally high for items 
formerly in short supply, low for others 
not moving in normal volume. 


Much of the work thus far undertaken 
has been in connection with analysis of 
expenditure records, but during the course 
of revision all phases of index construction 
are being examined. Problems such as 
index scope and formula, price sampling, 
Seasonal price variation and shelter costs of 
homeowners have been investigated. Tests 
with new statistical techniques have been 
made. 


The new series will not be called the 
“Cost-of-Living Index”. Its new title will 
likely be “Consumer Price Index” to indi- 
cate that it measures price change only. 
The purpose and general character of the 
new series will remain the same, the sole 
reason for changing the name being to 
clarify the purpose it serves. The term 
“cost-of-living index” has proved to be 
misleading to some people, although it 
has been generally understood to mean an 
index of retail price change. Along with 
the change in title, a more up-to-date post- 
war base period will be adopted in place 
of the present 1935-1989 base. 

The Bureau has obtained the advice of 
independent experts and has discussed the 
implication of the new index with inter- 
ested agencies such as the larger central 
labour organizations and representatives of 
several management groups. The views of 
index users regarding the new series are 
of direct concern to the Bureau. 

A complete description and explanation 
of the new index will be-issued at the 
time of its publication. The increased 
interest in any figures related to living costs 
makes 1 of considerable importance that 
the meaning of such figures should be 
clearly understood. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, October, 1951* 


Man-working days lost in industrial 
disputes in October declined substantially 
from the high figure of the previous month. 
Although the number of stoppages was 
little changed from September, fewer 
workers were involved, and there were no 
disputes causing a large amount of time 
loss. 

The question of increased wages was the 
most pressing demand of the month, being 
the main issue in 16 of the 28 stoppages, 
and causing about 75 per cent of the total 
loss. Of the other disputes, three arose 
over alleged discrimination for union 
activity, one over the discharge of a 
worker, six over other causes affecting 
wages and working conditions, and two 
were inter-union disputes. 

Preliminary figures for October, 1951, 
show 28 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 6,388 workers, with a time loss 
of 49318 man-working days, as compared 
with 31 strikes and lockouts in September, 


1951, with 8,637 workers involved and a 


loss of 105,235 days. In October, 1950, 
there were 25 strikes and lockouts, with 
13,138 workers involved and a loss of 
30,766 days. 

For the first 10 months of 1951, prelim- 
inary figures show 214 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 68,639 workers, with a time loss 
of 716,940 days. In the same period in 
1950, there were 146 strikes and lockouts, 
with 178,936 workers involved, and a loss 
of 1,831,097 days. 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


The latest available information’ as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GaAzeTTE from month 
to month. Statistics given in the annual 
review issued as a supplement to the 
Lasour Gazette for April, 1951, and in this 
article are taken, as far as possible, from 
the government publications of the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 


«See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
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Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in October, 1951, was 0:06 per 
cent of the estimated working time, as 
compared with 0-12 per cent in September, 
1951; 0-04 per cent in October, 1950; 0-08 
per cent for the first 10 months of 1951; 
and 0-15 per cent for the first 10 months 
of 1950. 

Of the 28 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence during the month, four were settled 
in favour of the workers, four in favour 
of the employers, six were compromise 
settlements and four were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month 10 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature which 
are still in progress are: compositors, etc., 
at Winnipeg, Man., which commenced on 
November 8, 1945, and at Ottawa and 
Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, Alta., on 
May 30, 1946. The strike of cotton and 
rayon underwear factory workers at Sher- 
brooke, P.Q., which commenced on May 11, 
1950, is considered to have lapsed, and the 
following stoppages have been reported as 
being no longer in existence: laundry 
machinery factory workers at Toronto, 
Ont., June 15, 1950; cleaners and dyers at 
Toronto, Ont., October 4, 1950; and book- 
binders at Toronto, Ont., February 20, 1951. 


The number of work stoppages begin- 
ning in August, 1951, was 139 and 12 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 151 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress in 
the period there were 22,300 workers 
involved and a time loss of 73,000 working 
days. 

Of the 139 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in August, 23, directly 
involving 5,200 workers, arose out of 
demands for advances in wages, and 57, 
directly involving 5,100 workers, on other 
wage questions; three, directly involving 
400 workers, on questions as to working 
hours; 16, directly involving 2,500 workers, 


on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 38, directly 
involving 2,400 workers, on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; one, 
directly involving 1,000 workers, on ques- 
tions of trade union principle; and one, 
directly involving 500 workers, was in 
support of workers involved in another 
dispute. 


United States 

Preliminary figures for September, 1951, 
show 400 strikes and lockouts beginning 
in the month, in which 200,000 workers 
were involved. The time loss for all 
strikes and lockouts in progress during the 
month was 2,400,000 man-days. Corre- 
sponding figures for August, 1951, are 425 
strikes and lockouts, involving 250,000 
workers, with a time loss of 2,750,000 days. 





Executive Powers Regarding Stri kes, USA 


The recent strike in the copper industry 
in the United States publicized the actual 
executive powers that may be invoked by 
the President to postpone or to halt a 
strike in an industry. 

It has been recognized that the com- 
plexity and interdependence of many indus- 
tries today is such that large-scale produc- 
tion stoppages have an effect upon the 
public that far outweighs the loss to either 
of the parties immediately concerned. This 
attitude found expression in the Part 
Hartley Act of 1947, when strikes which 
affected all or important sections of an 
industry engaged in inter-state commerce 
or which threatened national health or 
safety were made subject to postponement 
or suspension of a temporary nature. 

National emergency conditions, such as 
exist at present, naturally serve to increase 
the necessity to have such strikes sus- 
pended or postponed. This was recognized 
by the War Labour Disputes Act, which 
prohibited inciting to strike in any war- 
connected industry and which authorized 
the seizure of plants in which strikes took 
place. This Act lapsed in 1945 with the 
end of the war. 

The Defence Production Act passed in 
1950 authorized the President to designate 
an agency or agencies to promote or effect 
settlements of disputes that were detri- 
mental to the national defence. Accord- 
ingly, in April, 1951, the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board was empowered to aid in the 
settlement of industrial disputes. It was 
authorized to investigate any dispute which 
the President referred to it upon a finding 
that the dispute “substantially threatens the 
progress of the national defence.” The 
Board was further authorized to make 
recommendations which would lead to fair 
and equitable conditions of settlement. 

A precedent was set by the Board in 
dealing with the first case referred to it. 
Tt refused to attempt to reach a settlement 


unless the strike which had led to the 
referral was called off. In the dispute 
affecting the copper industry, the unions 
refused to cease strike action unless: 
(a) their terms were met; (b) the mines 
and refineries were seized; or (c) the strike 
was enjoined under the terms of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The Wage Stabilization 
Board, in view of its precedent, was unable 
to handle the dispute and the provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act were invoked. 

The Taft-Hartley Act provides for five 
distinct phases of government action during 
which the parties may at any time reach 
an agreement by their own efforts. In the 
first place, a board of inquiry is appointed 
to report on the issues involved. Secondly, 
upon receipt of this report, the Attorney- 
General requests a federal court for an 
injunction against the strike, which may be 
issued without hindrance under the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act. At the next step the board 
of inquiry is reconvened within 60 days to 
report on the efforts made for a settle- 
ment, the position of each party and the 
employer’s last offer. This report is made 
public by the President. Following this, 
within 15 days of the report, the National 
Labour Relations Board polls the employees 
on their acceptance or rejection of the 
employer’s last offer. The Attorney-General 
then requests the dissolution of the injunc- 
tion. Finally the President makes a report 
to Congress on the dispute and recommends 
appropriate action. To date, all cases in 
which the Taft-Hartley Act has been in- 
voked have been settled at some point 
before the last. 

The recommendations made for settle- 
ment by the Wage Stabilization Board are 
not obligatory upon the parties involved. 
On the other hand, the boards of inquiry 
appointed under the Taft-Hartley Act are 
forbidden to make recommendations but 
may merely publicize the positions of the 
employer and the employees. 
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The refusal of the Stabilization Board to 
act unless the strike is called off has been 
termed a strike against striking. Under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, strike action may be 
postponed up to a total of 80 days. 

Apart from action by either the Wage 
Stabilization Board or under the terms of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, the President may 
appoint non-statutory fact-finding boards 
with instructions to make recommendations 
for securing a settlement in a dispute. 
This was done during the 1949 steel strike. 

As another means of postponing or 
stopping strike action, the Government 


may seize a plant where such a stoppage 
is threatened. This power is said to stem 
from the inherent general powers of the 


office of the President and this theory has 


received the support of the Attorney- 
General. 

Though the methods outlined above do 
indicate an absence of coercion, the influ- 
ence of recommended terms of settlement 
is often very strong. Frequently such 
recommendations have been made rallying 
points by one party or the other and have 
determined the outcome of the dispute. 


UE 


New Zealand Waterfront Workers’ Strike 


The return to power of Prime Minister 
Holland’s National Party in New Zealand’s 
general election of September 1, with an 
increased majority both in Parliament and 
in popular vote, has been regarded as 
public approval of the Government’s 
handling of the lengthy waterfront workers’ 
strike which began in February and resulted 
in a series of measures introduced by the 
Government to end the work stoppage. 
The strike lasted for approximately five 
months and affected some 20,000 workers 
in key industries. 

“The strike, if not actually inspired, was 
actively supported and fomented by Com- 
munist organization,’ declared the speech 
from the Throne at the opening of the 
country’s 30th Parliament. 


Over the past 15 years some 60 odd 
strikes, usually of short duration, have 
disrupted work in New Zealand’s 22 ports. 
During this period the waterfront workers 
secured a closed shop and other conces- 
sions. They were not bound by decisions 
of the New Zealand Arbitration Court. 
This Court, which was established under 
the terms of the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act of 1925, administers a 
system of compulsory conciliation and 
arbitration in industrial disputes, though in 
certain cases voluntary agreements are con- 
cluded outside the scope of this system. 


In January the Arbitration Court issued 
a national award increasing all wages by 15 
per cent. The port employers had accepted 
this decision but the waterfront workers 
rejected it and reduced their work to an 
8 am.-5 p.m. day, five days a week. The 
employers refused to recognize these reduced 
hours and imposed a penalty of two days 
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off work for all employees who refused to 
work overtime. Following the introduction 
of this measure the union called a work 
stoppage at all ports. A Government- 
arranged conference of both parties failed 
to reach an agreement. 


The failure to reach a settlement resulted 
in military personnel being used to handle 
perishable cargoes at two of the larger ports. 
The employment of troops led to strikes by 
union members among the coal miners, 
hydro-electric workers, seamen, slaughter- 
men, truck drivers and railroad workers. 
To decide what ships and goods should be 
given priority for unloading, the Govern- 
ment appointed Civic Committees. 

Subsequent to an appeal by the New 
Zealand Federation of Labour, the railroad 
and hydro-electric workers returned to 
work. The Federation also announced its 
support of the Government’s measures to 
end the stoppage and offered to negotiate 
a settlement on the basis of conciliation 
and arbitration. This offer was rejected 
by the waterside workers. 


The next Government move was to issue 
a series of emergency regulations. ‘These 
were designed to prevent picketing, protect 
employees who were working and to pre- 
serve order. The union’s funds were 
“frozen”, the union itself was de-registered 
and new port unions were organized to gain 
the membership of the old unionists. The 
striking union leaders were declared inelig- 
ible for re-employment at the wharves, mass 
meetings were allowed only on police permit 
and assistance in the form of contributions 
to enable the strike to continue were pro- 
hibited. The police were given the power 
to enter and search certain houses and 


offices, to open letters and to cut off tele- 
phone power. The latter two powers, how- 
ever, were not invoked during the strike. 

On March 138, Mr. Holland announced a 
. Seven-point program which had been agreed 
upon by the Cabinet as a basis for nego- 
tiation. The seven points were:— 


1. The basis of all negotiations shall 
be that agreements and obligations are 
honourably observed by all parties. 


2. To devise ways and means for the 
quick and just investigation and _ settle- 
ment of disputes within the framework 
of conciliation and arbitration. 


3. To devise ways and means of in- 
creasing substantially efficiency in the 
industry and of speeding up the turn- 
around of ships. 


4. To ensure that secret ballots are 
always taken on strike issues. 


5. To make the waterfront industry one 
which any worker may enter in the same 
manner as is the case in any other 
industry. 


6. To place the industry as far as is 


practicable on a basis of full-time employ- 
ment, as in other industries. 

7. To establish a method or system that 
will ensure to watersiders a just reward 
for their labours comparable with that 
obtaining in other industries. 


The union voiced its approval of these 
clauses with the exception of that referring 
to arbitration. Mr. Sullivan, the Minister 
of Labour, refused to negotiate except on 
full acceptance of all the terms. Following 
the union’s refusal to accept the Govern- 
ment’s terms the Government proceeded to 
enlist membership in the new port unions. 
The first port to gain a number sufficient 
to handle the ships and cargoes was 
Auckland. 

It is reported that the strikes involved 
a loss of over £2 million to the shipping 
companies and an amount equal to or 
greater than this to the strikers in wages. 

By July 1, approximately four-fifths of 
the striking workers had returned to work, 
union members and civilian workers having 
accepted the Government’s invitation to 
join the new port unions. The strikers 
agreed to the Government’s terms, although 
the strike leaders were refused re-engage- 
ment, as had been specified in the 
emergency regulations issued during the 
strike. 





Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada’ 


During the Third Quarter of 195] 


There were 3241 industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the third quarter of 1951, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This marks 
a decrease of 26 fatalities from the previous 
quarter, in which 350 were recorded, in- 
cluding 51 in a supplementary list. 


The industrial fatalities recorded are 
those fatal accidents which involved per- 
sons gainfully employed and which occurred 
during the course of, or which arose out of, 
their employment. These include deaths 
which resulted from industrial diseases as 
reported by provincial Workmens Compen- 
sation Boards. 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at end of book. 


1The number of industrial fatalities which 
occurred during the third quarter of 1951 
is probably greater than the figure now 
quoted. Information on accidents which 
occur but are not reported in time for 
inclusion in the quarterly articles is recorded 
in supplementary lists and statistics are 
amended accordingly. 


Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners, and 
certain other official sources. Newspaper 
reports are used to supplement these data. 
For those industries not covered by work- 
men’s compensation legislation, newspaper 
reports are the Department’s only source 
of information. It is possible, therefore, 
that coverage in such industries as agri- 
culture, fishing and trapping, and certain 
of the service groups is not as complete 
as in those industries which are covered by 
compensation legislation. 

In the quarter under review there were 
five accidents which resulted in the deaths 
of three or more persons in each case. On 
July 20, two farmers and a garage owner 
were killed in a level crossing accident near 
Beeton, Ontario. The three men were 
returning from a nearby town, where the 
farmers had been delivering produce and 
the garage owner picking up spare parts 
for his garage. Seven crew members of a 
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commercial aircraft operating on the 
Korean airlift lost their lives when their 
plane disappeared July 21, shortly after 
leaving Vancouver, B.C., on a. flight to 
Anchorage, Alaska. On August 15, three 
loggers were drowned in the Manicouagan 
River, P.Q., when the engine of their boat 
stopped and the boat capsized. A level 
crossing collision of a heavily laden truck 
and a train near Chatham, Ont., on 
September 17, resulted in the deaths of 
the truck driver, fireman and engineer. 
Seven men, five of whom were employed 
by a mining company and two by an air 
service firm, were killed on September 19 
when their aircraft crashed in landing at 
South Pond, Newfoundland. 

Grouped by industries, the largest 
number of fatalities, 60, was recorded in 
the construction industry. Of these, 25 
were in miscellaneous construction, 21 in 
building and structures and 14 in highway 
and bridge construction. In the previous 
three months there’ were 39 fatalities 
listed in this industry, including 22 in 
miscellaneous construction and 10 in high- 
way and bridge. 

There were 47 industrial deaths in manu- 
facturing during the third quarter of 1951, 
of which 11 occurred in the iron and steel 
group and 9 in the food and beverages 
industry. During the preceding three 
months there were 50 fatalities recorded 
in manufacturing, including 16 in the wood 
products group and 9 in iron and steel. 

Of the 45 accidental deaths reported in 
the transportation industry during the 
quarter under review, 17 occurred in steam 
railway transportation and 12 each in the 
local and highway and air transportation 
groups. In the previous three-month 
period, 79 fatalities were recorded in 


transportation, including 43 in steam rail- 
ways and 18 in local and highway trans- 
portation. 

Forty persons died as a result of acci- 
dents in the logging industry during the 
quarter under review as compared with 36 
in the previous three months. 

In agriculture there were 40 accidental 
deaths in the third quarter as compared 
with 9 and 17 during the first and second 
quarters of 1951 respectively. The in- 
creasing number of fatalities reflects the 
increased seasonal activity of this industry. 

The number of accidents in mining which 
were recorded during the quarter number 
37, a decrease of 18 from the 55 which were 
recorded in the second quarter of 1951. 

There were 24 fatal accidents in the 
service group during the third quarter, 18 
of which were in the public administration 
sub-groups. In the previous quarter, 41 
fatalities in the service group were recorded. 

An analysis of the causes of fatal indus- 
trial accidents which occurred during the 
quarter shows that 122 or 37-7 per cent 
were caused by “moving trams, watercraft 
or other vehicles”. “Falling objects” were 
the cause of 54 or 16-7 per cent of the 
period’s fatalities, while the classification 
“Dangerous substances,” in which is in- 
cluded electric current, accounted for 48 
or 14-8 per cent of the fatalities recorded. 
“Falls of persons” resulted in 44 deaths 
while industrial diseases, strains and infec- 
tion were responsible for 15 of the 30 
deaths reported under “other causes”. 

The largest number of fatalities was 
recorded in Ontario, where there were 105. 
In British Columbia there were 74 and in 
Quebec 63. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 107 fatalities in July, 114 in August 
and 103 in September. 


Selected Publications Received Recently 
in Library of Department of Labour 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed, on inter-library 
loan, free of charge, by making application 
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to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Applications for loans should give 
the number (numeral) of the publications 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 

List, No. 42. 


Accidents 


1.US. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Injuries and Accident Causes in the Manu- 
facture of Clay Construction Products; a 
detailed analysis of hazards and of Injury 
rates for 1948 by region, plant size and 
operating departments. Washington, G.P.O., 
1951. Pp. 49. : 

2. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Sranparps. 
Mining other than Coal. Occupational 
hazards to Young Workers. Report No. 9. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 65. 


Economic Conditions 


3. Monrreat, University. Inpustrian 
Reuations Section. Faut-il un Contréle 
des Prix? Par Emile Bouvier. Montreal, 
ESO9I Mcgee i i 


4. Ontario. Bureau or Statistics AND 
ResgarcH. Third Annual Economic Survey. 
1951. Toronto, 1951. 1 volume. 


5. Unirep Nations. Secretariat, DEparr- 
MENT OF Economic AFFairsS. Review of 
Economic Conditions in Africa; Supplement 
to World Economic Report, 1949-50. New 
Yorea1951, (Pp3it19; 

6. Unirep Nations. Economic anp Socta 
Councizt. Economic ComMMIssIon For ASIA 
AND THE Far East. Economic Survey of 
Asia and the Far East, 1950. Prepared by 
the Secretariat of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East. New York, 
Department of Economic Affairs, 1951. 
Pp. 541. 


7. Unitep Nations. Economic AND SoctAL 


CouNCIL. Economic CoMMISSION FOR 
Eurore. Economic Survey of Europe in 
1950. Prepared by the Research and 


Planning Division, Economic Commission 
for Europe. Geneva, 1951. Pp. 263. 


Economic Conditions. U.S. 


8. Leontinr, Wassity W. The Structure 
of American Economy, 1919-1939; An 
Empincal Application of Equilibrium 
Analysis. 2d ed., enl. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1951. Pp. 264. 

9. US. Concress. Joint CoMMiITTEE ON 
THE Economic Report. Inflation still a 
Danger. Report of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report together with 
materials on national defence and the 
economic outlook, prepared for the Joint 
Committee by the Committee staff. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 49. 

10. U.S. Conaress. Senate. SeErecr 
CoMMITTEE ON SMALL Business. Report 
of the Select Committee on Small Business, 
United States Senate... Washington, 
(bc 1951e Pp. D6: 


Employer-Employee Communications 


11. Nationan Inpustrian CoNFERENCE 
Boarp. Employee Education, by Elmer 
W. Earl. New York, 1951. Pp. 68: 

12. Nationa InpusrrRiaL CONFERENCE 


Boarp. Letters to N on-supervisory 
Employees, by Elmer W. Earl. New York, 
105 ihe Pp 86: 


Employment Management 


13. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Practical Methods of Management Devel- 
opment. New York, 1951. Pp. 32. 

14. Baxter (RaymMonp) anp Company. 
Long Service Leave; A Study of Practice 
in Relation to Australian Conditions, with 
Special Reference to the Development of 
Industrial Pension Funds and Cumulative 
Sick Leave, by Raymond Baxter & Co. 
in conjunction with James Baird & Sons. 
Melbourne, 1951. Pp. 25. 

15. Bureau or Nationa AFrairs, WAsH- 
INGTON, D.C. Employee’s Financial Prob- 
lems ... Washington, 1951. Ppiool 

16. NationaL InpustriAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Appraisal of Job Performance ; 
Ment Rating Programs for Employees and 
Managers, by Stephen Habbe. s 

17. US. Bureau or EMPLOYMENT 
Security. Staff Training in Employment 
Security. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. Pp. 92) 

18. U.S. Orrick or VocaTionaAL REHABILI- 
TATION. LHfficiency of the Impaired Worker; 
a Review of Information on the Experience 
of Employers of Handicapped Workers. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1946. Pp. 12. 


Industrial Relations 


19. INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE. 
University oF Missourt. Proceedings of 
the Fourth Conference, 1950. Columbia, 
Mo., 1951. 1 volume. 

20. INTERNATIONAL LaAsour OFFICE. 
Co-operation Between Employers and 
Workers at the Level of the Undertaking. 
Sixth Item on the Agenda. Report No. 
6 (a) (1) presented to the Thirty-fifth 
Session of the International Labour Con- 


ference. Geneva, 1951. 1 volume. 
Industry | 
21. First Boston CoORPORATION. 


Aluminum; the Industry and the Four 
North American Producers. New York, 
195 SP pees. 

22. Powtison, Wiruiam L. A _ Biblio- 
graphy of Automotive Literature; books 
and pamphlets. Detroit, Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, 1951. Pp. 11. 

23. Rircuim, Ronatp S. Ozl in. World © 
Affars. Toronto, Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs. 1951. Pp. 15. 
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Labour and Labouring Classes 


24. CALIFORNIA. DEPARTMENT OF INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS. DIvISION oF LABOR 
Sratistics AND ResearcH. Handbook of 
California Labor Statistics, 1949/50. San 
Francisco, 1951. 1 volume. 

25. Cotton, SAMUEL. Sages of Struggle; 
a Labor Anthology. New York, Claridge 
Publishing Corp., 1951. Pp. 128. 

26. GREAT BriTaAIN. CoLoONIAL OFFICE. 
Labour Administration in the Colonial 
Territories, 1944-1960. London, H.MS.0O., 
1951. Pp: 32, 

27. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OFFICE. 
Co-ordination of Transport: Labour Prob- 
lems. Second Item on the Agenda. Report 
presented to the Fourth Session of the 
Inland Transport Committee. Geneva, 
1951. 9 Pp. 185. 

28. Proceedings of New York University 
Fourth Annual Conference on Labor; 
Labor in a Mobilization Economy ... 
Emanuel Stein, editor. Albany, Matthew 
Bender & Co., 1951. Pp. 627. 

29. UNION INTERNATIONALE POUR LA PRO- 
MOTION DU TRAVAIL. Documentation. Paris, 
1951. 1 volume. Contents—Constitution. 
—Statuts—Compte Rendu de 2éme Con- 
grés International (Bruxelles, Juin-Juillet, 
1951). 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


30. US. Bureau oF EMPLOYMENT 
Security. Comparison of State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Laws as of September 1949. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1949. Pp. 1138. 

31. WIsconsIN. University. John B. 
Andrews Memorial Symposium on Labor 
Legislation and Social Security, Memorial 


Union, the University of Wisconsin, 
November 4 and 5, 1949. Madison, 1950. 
Powis. 


Labour Organization 


32. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF 
Free Trap—E Unions. General Secretary’s 
Report on the Activity of the I.C.F.T.U. 
since its Foundation, and Financial Reports 
for the Period 1 January 1950 to 31 March 
1951. Item 6 and 7 of the Congress agenda. 
Brussels. 1951, Pp.<139: 

33. WISMER, LesuieE E. Workers Way to 
a Faw Share, as carried forward by the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
Ottawa, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, 19p1.. Pp, 118. 


Labour Supply 


34. EDITORIAL ResesarcH Reports. Farm 
Manpower, by Robert L. Taylor. Wash- 
ington, 1951. Pp. 241-256. 
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35. U.S. Orrice oF SELECTIVE SERVICE 
Recorps. Report of the Director, 1947/49. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 1 volume. 


Management 


36. Atrorp, Leon Pratt. Principles of 
Industrial Management; Revised and 
Rewritten by H. Russell Beatty. Rev. ed. 


New York, Ronald Press Co. 1951. Pp. 
779. 
37. JAQUES, jKLLIOTT. The Changing 


Culture of a Factory. London, Tavistock 
Publications Ltd., 1951. Pp. 341. 

38. NaTIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Evaluating Managerial Positions, by 
Herbert S. Briggs. New York, 1951. Pp. 
12: 

39. NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL 
PsycHotocy. Lonpon. The Foreman; a 
study of supervision in British industry 
undertaken by the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology and sponsored by the 
Human Factors Panel of the Committee 
on Industrial Productivity. London, Staples 
Press, 1951. Pp. 158. 


Occupations 


AQ. Craca): a0 Hs, Phe Professionsy of 
Chemistry and Chemical Engineering in 
Canada; a vacational guidance booklet. 
Ottawa, The Chemical Institute of Canada, 
1950. Pp. 29. 

41. U.S. Bureau or Lazsor Statistics. 
Effect of Defence Program on Employment 
Outlook in Engineering. Washington, 
GEO 195 lee Porto: 

42. US. Bureau or Lasor StArTIsTIcs. 
Effect of Defence Program on Employment 
Situation in Elementary and Secondary 
School Teaching. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 
Pp. 14. 


Productivity of Labour 


43. Currigz, Russet Mackenziz. Work 
Study. London, British Institute of Man- 
agement, 1951. Pp. 23. 

44. U.S. Bureau or THE Bupcet. Work 
Measurement in Performance Budgeting 
and Management Improvement. Washing- 
ton nG.P.O:,.1950) Piaw30: 


Woman-Employment 
45. US. Women’s Bureau. Case Studies 


in Equal Pay for Women. Washington, 
105 ee oe 2 7: 
46. US. Women’s Bureau. The Legal 


Status of Women in the United States of 
America as of January 1, 1948; Summary 
for All States Combined, by Sara Louise 
Buchanan. Washington, G.P.O., 1951. 
Epa l0s, 


Wages and Hours 


47. CHEMICAL INSTITUTE oF CANADA. 
The Economic Status of Chemists and 
Chemical Engineers in Canada. Report on 
the 1947 survey carried out by the Com- 
mittee on Economic Status and Job 
Analysis of the Chemica] Institute of 
Canada. Ottawa, 1948. Ppes: 


48. Printinc Inpusrry Parity Com- 
MITTEE FOR MontrEAL AND District. 
Employment, Hours Worked, Wages, 1941- 
1950; a Handbook of Useful Facts about 
Labour in the Printing Industry of Mont- 
real and District. Montreal 1951. Pp. 68: 


49. Printine Inpustry Parrry Com- 
MITTEE FOR MontTREAL AND Disrrict. Wage 
Rates, by Zones and by Trades, at May 
dist, 1951, in the Printing Industry of 
Montreal and District. Montreal, 1951. 
Pow. 


50. U.S. Bureau or Lapor Statistics. 
Occupational Wage Survey, Chicago, 
Tilinois, April, 19651. Washington, G.P.O., 
1950 P p44: 


51. US. Bureau or Lasor Srartistics. 
Selected Listing of Contract Expirations, 
Reopenings, Escalator, and Deferred Wage 
Clauses in 188 Large Agreements. Wash- 
ington, 1951. Pp. 26. 


Miscellaneous 


52. GALLACHER, WILLIAM. “Rise Tike 
Inons’. London, Lawrence and Wishart, 
PO ole Pp. 253) 

53. Haviranp, H. Fievp. The Political 
Role of the General Assembly. New York, 


Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1951. Pp. 190. 


54. JuRAN, JosEPH Moszs. Quality- 
Control Handbook. 1st edition. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1951. Pp. 800. 


55. Matick, Ranpotpx W. Plant Lay- 
out; Planning and Practice, by Randolph 
W. Mallick and Armand T. Gaudreau. 
New York, Wiley, 1951. Pp. 391. 


56. NationaL INpUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Damage Control in Wartime, by 
Malcolm C. Neuwhoff. New York, 1951. 
Pp. 80. 


57. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Executive Stock Ownership Plans: 
Restricted Stock Option Plan; Executive 
Purchase Plan, by F. Beatrice Brower. 
New York, 1951. Pps we: 


08. Paton, ALAN. South Africa Today. 
New York, Public Affairs Committee, 1951. 
Roe? 


59. US. Bureau or Ferperan Crepir 
Unions. Credit Union Handbook of 
Federal Credit Unions. Washington, 
Gi OF 1951s Pn. Ob: 


60. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Stanparps. 
So You're an Issuing Officer. Washington, 
G:P.0., 1951. <Pped: 


61. U.S. Orrice or Derense Mopsrrzza- 
TION. eport to the President by the 
Director of Defense Mobilization. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1951. 3 numbers. 


62. U.S. Setective Smrvice Sysren. Con- 
scientious Objection. Washington, G.P.O., 


1950. 1 volume. 

63. UTTERBAcK, Wituiam Emrmu. Group 
Thinking and Conference Leadership ; 
Techniques of Discussion. New York, 


Rinehart, 1950. Pp. 248. 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 











1944 1939 
Items 
Sept. Sept. 
Sn a ee Ee cts 
Total Population(*)..................... Bcontoac 000 
Labour Force— ot peace 
Civilian labour force(1)........................ 000 + t 
Persons with jops() nach, soa ee 000 + t 
DIED) cade cinmacanseasdce ti ae 000 t t 
LASSE Og ro sect I A Sata aa by 000 + ‘f 
Ee siaverkers lc. ee. | eae 000 T ii 
Persons without jobs and seeking work....... 000 t t 
Index of employment (1939100)... eee tT Tt 
PDTATON I casid, Oo: | eee No. 976 1,461 
Mt Maless gies. wake aE No 262 "451 
Earnings and Hours— 

Total labour income...................... $000, 000 + t 

Per capita weekly SBT RIN GS carn iets too es wee iT 1 

Average hourly earnings, manufacturing.......... t tT 

Average hours worked per week, manufacturing...|.......___ i t 

Real weekly earnings, manufacturing(2)............|....... 1 t i 

National Employment Service— 

Live applications for employment 
MistOl mien ble). 4-7 vik poh dna eke es 000 59-6 + 

Unfilled vacancies, (Ist of month)(3),.......... 000 188-1 i 

Placements, weekly average............... 11, 000 t t 

Unemployment Insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (1st of month)? s4.4c8< 05. 000 5-4 t 
mrlniceam fund. 00. \ ace 8 eee $000, 000 228-9 a 
Price Indexes— 

ieeeral wholesnle(?)n4. Myuta.s, keear eae .Nac. . . . (5)130-6 (5)99-2 

Cost of living nGox (4) Shee pac oe aks Site Saat. . . : . 118-8 100-8 

Residential building materigis@ en wees fe . . . (5)146-6 (5)102- 

Production— 

Industrial production index Oa Revie Ae OO" a ad Se : . . 195-4 111-8 
Mineral production CORE eecmeee ty EIN Baines. 1 ke nae &. . . 102-1 120-2 
Manufacturing index(4)..................000 00h! . : . 216-2 110-1 

BISCHIG, BOWED ges sien We 000,000 k. w. h 3,235 2,381 

Construction— 
Contracts awarded... c.55.<60..s00eecen. oa. $000, 000 25-3 19-4 
Dwelling units, started: (20 (0 is.ces.sc. oo ks, 000 t t 
CONMMNStOU: eae te soos oa 000 il + 
under construction.............. 000 t t 

AS UOWT Attra aera A ent (Ce, 000 tons 145-4 66-0 

Steel ingots and Castingster econ ts 000 tons 242-7 124-4 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle.................. 000 125-2 84-4 

BOGS: sates Mee ee 000 440-6 269-6 

Flour production... as)... 000,000 bbls. 1-97 1-93 

ENG WRDIITIE(). 2G cy AUN OT, eee! iby 000 tons 244-2 253-2 

Cement producers’shipments......... OOOROOORD ois! |hanne sean . : . (6)0-86 (8)0-85 

Automobiles ‘and trueks,...........c........2.. 000 : : 12-5 3°9 

eto LO 9. cea Se ee aN a 000 fine oz 237-1 422-4 

ODREL esd ak ee re Crk de OUD D PONS, 5 hones oe 21-6 25-4 

DEOL ee ere ee ne at Ue ee OOUS Some Fe ea ee CN ae 9-5 16-2 

LSS HES og bee eget en OR ASE OO0Rtons| tae 11-4 10-2 

MOC Mee at ee CN ere OUP CONS Ee ie crt ee 23-5 14-9 

EGE ee i aia att RD Flee Oa 000 tons 1,396 1,385 

Cride petroleum. .4...00)h2..c500 02). OOD G0G DBs: \s 2 5c. |i4 eee ae : . 0-85 0-72 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, WMH SGIUSCCH (A) ar eo eee tee. eee kee. . . . 205-4 159-1 

Beet Urade act ya Seah Pl $000,000}.......... : ii 

Imports; excluding gold-.....5: 600.20... $000, 000 159-7 73°6 

Exports, excluding gold................... $000, 000 264-6 81-5 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles................ OOOO scasonGoollacesn oes. 53063 4,800 
Car loadings, revenue freight................... LUO) eke, ical 8 317-0 294-7 
Banking and Finance— 
Cn MOCKS Hindex(4)k io. c. au, tee ee eae cell te 85-0 91-2 

= oerred socks: index (4)... y.er weenie | ol ke 126-3 100-5 

Bonds yields, Dominion, index(4)................./)22022200) 97-0 117-0 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts...... SO C0000) Saereeaeee 4,819 2,832 

Bank loans, current public................ $000, 000].......... : 939 891 

MUGMOVEBNDILY 4.) on Bulent siss'ac tot hoa ok $000, 000].......... j (5)3, 153 (5)1,370 

Circulating media in hands of public...... $000,000].......... 967 5)281 

A 7/018 11 1 ip Ba OR Ue RC ea theg B SR ean IR $000, 000).......... (5)2, 163 (5)1, 089 


Norr.—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 
Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

* Population figures given are as at September 1 for 1950, 1949, June 1 for 1944 and 1939. 

+ Comparable statistics are not available. 

(1) Labour Force survey figures given are as at August 18, 1951, August 19, 1950, August 20, 1949. Detailed figures 
for August 1951 will be found in table A4-A8 of this issue of the Labour Gazette. A é 

(2) Real earnings computed by dividing index of average weekly earnings of wage-earners in manufacturing by the 
cost-of-living index; base: average 1946=100. 

(3) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 

(4) Average 1935-39=100. 

(5) Year end figures. : , 

(8) Figures for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT 
FEMALES,. AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
a En De 


Date Adult Adult Children Total 
Males Females Under 18 


2 ee SS ee 


Annual Average, 1920-24255 c5.c.. 2. cence svn ome blegaiete eines ae ss 55,416 34, 803 20,315 110,534 
Anhual Average, 1925-290.22 5 <a. snp ee cee eee eee * 2 74,447 37,345 30,517 142,309 
Annual Average, 1930-34. 00.) 62. deco tse-- hte e ees eee ee 12,695 12,145 Uy, 35,957 
Annual Average, 1035-89.3.2 025 dein tot eer ene ee 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14,452 
Annual Average, 1940-44........... 0... cece eee ee ete teenies 3,767 6, 674 4,010 14,451 
Annual Average, 1945-49. 2.22. . ot cgees cece ns « orels eatmnrnns Os oF 26,701 31,075 18, 064 75,840 
A evr eT na ee aibice oeam ond oe cide Joao oo compro 30,700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
1950— 
Septembers..0.. sod oy occas ae epee meee moe 2,262 1,674 1,094 5,030 
OCHODEE Scheer ren terete eta es cleyet-ftorsta sistas na 2,378 2,025 1,368 ES Wall 
INfeaaetinleCioiens Gee hones suDcensrusemo- seeds cconenobeOUs grace 3,068 2,090 1,672 6, 830 
IY rcriisl 62 etn Teo Pounds SEO OT cod Ooo cma aoR 7 oband Cooarpr 3,044 2,249 1,768 7,061 
1951— 
ETT ss eee WE A arte ace wy sruny ae SOS be ae 2,546 1,792 1,299 poor 
Rebruanyeenn oper oo a lens ah tee So a Vea re 2 acd 2 3,799 2,554 2,066 8,419 
1 orc eens ee emi 2 SL hi ae Boog De dito-6 7, cha are 5,555 3, 252 3,051 11,858 
PN Re RP cherie Act inane Gos SP Ge TE Haat 6,678 3,915 3,595 14,188 
Mayen cccrt: jin nce Ne Reet am co cncetae- eres = 9, 256 5,523 5,475 20, 254 
LOTT te eee See ns 3 Beceem, en Sogo 010 dom SR OIE 9,638 5,147 4,644 19,429 
July st oe ese dete ee ae ce oe no | 9,759 5,191 4, 686 19, 636 
Augusto) vAamalnts «robe a leanatat acrepeamte tin omer erage creations) aie as 9,040 4,343 3, 853 17, 236 
Sapte belts 2 tea eyea ee <acrt o Paar err pate eros: | 6,955 3,591 2,682 13, 228 


wees op ele eS ee 


TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


B.C, 
Month Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon Total 
N.W.T. 
Whe Be Se | ee Se eee 
OV eye Se oe See, Bo cae sb0a8 doouAcouseewadc 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8, 650 (ple 7aky 
uO ad oye eo AO ate Ad atc som aD Cub ono 3,765 8,272 35,543 7,909 8, 638 64, 127 
OV MORRDY Wey ty] eRe 5 be. Se A Get cts 6 Odom modo cle ccd 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11, 996 125, 414 
TIO KO Ed oy rile ns eS yats ee areas chen AO oo iee ClO cael DO Oe he TOE 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 
1LO5O— Lo tall Watts enero ee ci haie ie Peto eet eeeiele a= sine ciel 2,198 13,573 39,041 12,975 6, 128 73,912 
1950 
Sepbem ber ct riecaiere ccs cite eteletelale Gist cic foke chanenn ler ote 151 1,094 2,653 691 44] 5,030 
BED DST es ee ale coats rele elivuctrst afte Rectal ove note fale! otto e ste op rate ife 148 1,393 2,996 ; 754 485 ng A 
INO VE Ores corn ct otters omc laneteke wo, shez stor emteer acs sr 161 1,302 3,867 924 576 6, 830 
Decembersn eee ciao Rer so eneh ic iabte: Ao Mia arstanbactans 225 1,209 3,913 1,133 581 7,061 
1951 

PADUATY;.). IS oan tee Mates Mee pube monet gttacyes 101 1,096 3,261 722 457 5, 637 
INA SAITO sa woo Gon qshraticonod baGbo ron nMonccds oo our 254 1,433 4,842 1, 264 626 8,419 
IN RIKG tie Fe CRIS DKGAR Oo Unto Den ors oan OcopD on ocpoocc 316 2,376 6, 607 1,665 894 11,858 
I Noval gc,e 6 oct Coan Sard copuce dasa ood qaoor Dono0 ec 303 2,915 7,769 2,009 842 14,188 
IN ER (28 Remee, son cents ORD DRS onuO moUDE as Cuouamgrro ton 455 3,468 11,491 3,377 1, 463 20, 254 
A bhi: oe ce A ee eg On SO oto aeRre OT OME TO OO CIOS 328 3,916 11,112 2,696 1,377 19,429 
ITE eo made dou Osa ounD SOUR Soa eanorGuoas.s GiEa tcp Dict és 377 4,689 10,724 2,280 1,566 19, 636 
ARGUS tice Peet eres eae SPs ica geass: 7 ts rechten ire eas ae 341 4,143 9,489 1,904 1,359 17, 236 

200 8,488 6,750 1,627 1,086 13, 228 





SceeireNe oan. voc coenvar conborammsonsnngc doe et ebil oak 
ol a i ee et ee ee a a ee 
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TABLE A-3.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS E 
BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


a... 


Unskilled 


Month Farming -_| Skilled : Profes- 
= Class ee Workers era sional 





1951 
ES ade Ape 643 966 707 210 
PRD civ 1,341 1,197 1,073 198 
March..,.. 2,072 1,351 1,690 363 
Apri eee 2,293 2,125 1, 855 440 
May ison, 4 3,611 2,339 2,792 540 
JONG. ine ee 3,534 2,539 3,192 511 
Zuly set 2,556 3,279 3,412 523 
AUS Ss 2,333 3,039 3,050 436 
Sentra x rs 1,461 2,395 2,605 417 


* Statistics by occupation available for male immigrants only, 








. Female 
Trading Domestic 
124 140 194 
178 157 370 
245 247 415 
299 260 537 
404 322 678 
359 274 521 
334 287 499 
465 245 379 
415 222 381 





prior to January, 1951. 


NTERING CANADA 


Total 
Others Workara 
254 3, 238 
269 4,783 
343 6,726 
361 8,170 
504 11,190 
552 11, 482 
528 11,418 
487 10, 434 
431 8,327 


TABLE A-4.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Sa eee ee 


August 19, 1950 





Population Class 
ee ee re ne ae Ieee 


Civilian Non-Institutional Population................... 4,971 

ERA DOUT ION CO Wk ITAA OM tek oo ht cee ene 4,255 

TS ROraOnSewaAll JOWSMe eT at om cnt rte. eee <8 4,197 

CREA STiCu Lure be mye: ye) ees 6 a. 990 

Hata NVOrKetEtec+ cease. a ERS Daca ink 118 

EUMIDIOVETS 50 Shae ier eee a 8 54 

Own Account Workers....................... 581 

Unpaid Workers tt: 0 eee 237 

(2 Non-Apricultural. 4s. ast eeeoe tierce... 3, 207 

RIN) OF KGLSiS nee Fe a, Oe ae 2,754 

EVIplOVers ek re eee we Uk Sa 133 

Own Aceount Workers scp ee 303 

MID RIGG WV OF KOEN? yacta sec. ue eee ie Oe 17 

(2) Persons without jobs and seeking work.......... 58 

DB owotin the Labour Wored..... :c..46) ROA oc: 716 

1. Permanently unable or too old to work........... 141 
Pee SECO Ing HOtUse Ne chic We dren Meine NeR Bie Lc (a) 
mrCrOlns LOSCROO)) 20): 252 aah eee, wate wee a (a) 

4, setired or voluntarily idlo...2.....e0<..... 555 

eg GILT shun aang Rey ear Rg eS =e ee 18 





(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


95204—10 








August 18, 1951 





Male | Female 


4,916 
1,166 
1, 146 

98 








June 2, 1951 

Total Male | Total 
9,887 | 4,958 | 9,854 
5,421 4,145 } 5,332 
5,343 | 4,078 | 5,247 
1,088 915 | 1,016 
133 105 114 
55 49 50 
589 564 574 
311 197 278 
4,255 | 3,163 | 4,231 
3,716 2,709 3, 688 
142 135 142 
344 303 348 
53 16 53 

78 67 85 
4,466 813 4,522 
231 149 239 
3, 308 (a) 3,169 
(a) 325 652 
893 329 448 
32 (a) 14 








Male 


4,894 
4,189 
4,107 





Total 


9,717 
5, 324 
5,221 
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Table A-5.—INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 





Se eee 





August 18, 1951 June 2, 1951 August 19;1950 
Industry ——_. | ———————_— 

Male | Female] Total Male | Total Male | Total 
1 aatailtitiy: Maer: oo nok ic oa acer ng Seren teins 990 98 1,088 915 1,016 1,039 felon 
Vel ges Aa EE Wee oH ambos Sob oomERDDECancaaGobdnDbouesa 103 (a) 104 92 93 70 71 
Wishing ands Crap pin cae seeie acres ete ae tae eit ite 36 (a) 36 38 39 48 48 
Mining’ Quarrying and Oil Wellst ceric teil 83 (a) 84 87 88 74 75 
Manulacturingl ee teach neinncrin acne tier ieee rrr. 1,097 267 1, 364 1,100 1,374 1,081 1,362 
Public: Utilitiestecncseciche ce ete ke tine cierto 46 (a) 52 42 48 43 48 
GonstvVuction. ove pte cess eee eet terse 389 (a) 396 352 357 376 380 
Transportation and Communications............-...+-- 361 55 416 351 403 339 388 
i Des (ee) nee ad Se Baan. antunadomenon ons wdd0m 493 240 733 486 (oss 434 643 
Rimanee and Realslistate sue scr ceminckictrd+ sie steric 85 69 154 88 158 78 138 
GerviGe : 0 seein Se ioee Bonne oon re eee terre: 514 402 916 iy 956 525 917 
Totbalns csc See eens er ees eee sree 4,197 1,146 | 5,343 4,078 | 5,247 4,107 pall 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


TABLE A-6.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS 
(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 


Sourcr: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 





SSS See 


August 18, 1951 June 2, 1951 











Region S| 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

NFER ACOLIITUCH LENOVO LE A Ae, oh ore ee eR 6 hod 0'c.0.o0 on Cup ae 108 2-0 105 2-0 
i Ghelnsestm oeohiaieccseee, ota oeeeaoncleeE pido ontaanoode dASuuyboomaec 438 8-3 431 8-2 
ATG et Cakes cde Toco Rh AG GER an DIUO REPO Sore SOndeOE ObOmERMOU nS Oo CGog. 1,475 27-6 aby? 27-7 
(Oars y (3 everett Oe oie BIN oho Aen NT ee ao Ceanren oor Dion coon Coden 1,893 35-4 1, 856 35°4 
Prairie PLOVINCESS 2 selec iaialoe-< soe eSisfocta, « rs ain Sie eke omieeekveleie/ecchess ie 989 18:5 972 18-5 
British (Gol iae sc. oc een secOMe esa ceavese: coves vis, sie dope cra sel ke ste eicinns sieser nase. 440 8:3 431 8-2 
GUANA TD) AM Va ees shee ore. co Puede tie nee eee kee 5,343 100-0 5, 247 100-0 


a 


TABLE A-7.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WITH JOBS BY HOURS 
WORKED PER WEEK 


Sourcs: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 














Agriculture Non-A griculture 
Number of Hours | 
Aug. 18, June 2, Aug. 18, June 2, 
1951 1951 1951 1951 
0-8 0-6 6-9 2-0 
3°9 5-1 0-9 1:6 
3°6 4-6 2:3 2:4 
3°38 2:9 3°3 3-8 
8-4 5:3 49-6 49-8 
17-3 15-4 27-0 29-7 
62-7 66-1 10:0 10-7 
FLO CELL sey Ae 5 ciaaaice oa etal aE Tesco aloe has iovsener ete mate eaten aes 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


TABLE A-8.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PER 


SEEKING WORK 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 





SONS WITHOUT JOBS AND 























: August 18, 1951 June 2, 1951 
Region = 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

OUTSET GLO Nu: ear eeu th es ts ae a (s 
Ped ee incre. A Nn eer ol eyes A * ot ee 
eRe ch ee ee 27 34-6 30 35-3 
Ontario ee ORE POR OTL ULE Ue ey eine a, Se i ne 20 25-6 20 23-5 
Pe cee OCH a. Attn oe ee ed Gee eee (a) (a) 10 11-8 
pe CAN Oi et tots. Yio a. eee ee Ne 10 12-8 (a) (a) 

et et A ek eee roe 78 100-0 5 100-0 








: 85 “( 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—-ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 























Acricul- Utilities 
ture i oat 
E Forestry, Manu- Construe-., Porauon, 
Year and Month Fishing facturing tion coe 
Trapping St. med 
Mining OrAee: 
Trade 
1938—Average............. 22 60 15 58 
1S 9 Averages ye 23 62 16 61 
HQVAD SASHES nonce ne 25 78 11 66 
1941—Average............. 28 107 16 76 
£94 2A VeTapenn nen. 33 142 19 83 
1943—Average............. 34 167 22 89 
1944—A veraze............. 37 171 17 98 
IQ4O——AWverager sss 38 156 19 105 
OAC A VETAGe eon 46 147 25 118 
ig47——Averacewes ea 52 176 34 138 
G4 SAV CLAS One eee 58 204 4] 160 
1949—January...........--. 54 214 37 165 
Hebrilarye o8 eee 52 215 36 165 
MENA  naoohaonasnas 46 216 37 166 
EDIT See WON soe 44 216 4] 169 
Vay See eee kee bef 50 PAP, 44 171 
HUNG Seep oe Nees 55 218 49 175 
UKs Seren eet aes 55 217 53 Livia 
PADS bee eae 58 220 55 178 
September........... 55 223 55 179 
OGlobpera we te. ea 55 222 54 181 
November........... 55 222 52 183 
December........... 50 207 38 181 
UGC EMMIEIAP. Goan sogononos 45 215 38 171 
Hebruaryenne ae 46 219 39 173 
Marchese: neon batts 44 221 40 174 
PATIL petra me 42 223 43 igi, 
INAS isis setae oe 47 225 50 181 
DUNO Meee ach nee: 52 Doe 54 185 
ULL Vege rere eee cee 55 234 56 188 
INT AVE ie cosaaegeenador 57 BYE 58 177 
September........... 60 245 58 192 
October e-waste. 63 249 57 195 
November........... 65 252 55 200 
December........... 62 238 44 199 
1951—Janusry........0..... 61 257 46 194 
Hebrianvan eee 61 259 45 195 
IMicirc het aiea: . viee 58 264 45 198 
Ja Oia Wigs cae heme ee marge 57 270 53 203 
avi Weta rest 63 273 58 208 
JUNG Sat aah eens 69 280 63 216 
Vl yc etl nae oe 67 281 67 217 
PATI PST Ree ease 68 279 71 211 
September........... 70 284 74 214 





95204—103 





Finance 
Services 
(including 
Govern- 
ment) 








Supple- 
mentary 
Income Total 
Labour 
5 216 
5 224 
6 245 
8 297 
10 357 
11 400 
12 417 
13 418 
14 448 
ail 532 
19 610 
20 626 
21 627 
20 626 
20 628 
20 638 
21 661 
21 664 
21 672 
21 674 
7A 677 
21 677 
20 642 
yl 637 
20 643 
21 650 
21 655 
21 672 
22 695 
23 704 
23 699 
24 729 
24 740 
25 750 
24 721 
26 741 
24 741 
25 759 
20 771 
26 791 
27 825 
30 832 
28 833 
28 848 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 


(Average calendar year 1939=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C=-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At September 1, em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,404,203. 


























| 
< a 2 2 3 
Year and Month = ss) : © 2 S = fee Ge 
<_< 030 3.8 n ov a = = a Q g 
Sekar se. |b es | BS ce 1h B) we aa 9 135 
< aoS |] 028] OF 5 = 3 a = nO 
iS AS | an | oe e7 ‘@) = oD) <x moO 
GAT —A Verena: cue tine tite ciel toe Oe Oe ete te 158-3 146-5) 187-2] 172-7) 150,9} 163-9) 156-0} 135-8] 158-9] 174-1 
LOAS—A Vierage:scice ties cites oto ora ee ate 165-0 161-0} 148-4] 174-2) 156-2) 171-2) 162-0} 139-0] 168-9} 181-6 
WQ4AQ=—A'VETAGO: Are ciceems - tge ee Se wintests eteas< estas 165-5 157-0] 149-0! 165-6} 154-3] 173-1! 166-7] 139-7| 180-3) 179-3 
T950—SA-VErage ie acvrat, cit ate eee cara teen Sees 168-0 173-1] 142-5} 169-9] 155-0) 177-7| 168-0) 140-8) 188-5) 180-7 
Depts Ls 194 ee vie orks cesses Mecopaceunaee/sacietaacaus orarenats 169-9 165-4] 156-7} 175-6} 161-3] 173-2] 168-1] 146-4) 182-4} 193-3 
Seb s, 1949 aereaateteereid sine eatin tion vas estore tye aoa 170-2 165-7] 161-6] 169-1) 157-2] 175-7] 172-7) 146-2] 191-7| 191-7 
Janse” 15 1950 8.05 oo xcs are ee ee eee eee eee 163-8 158-5] 137-1} 169-8} 151-1| 173-3) 167-7) 139-0) 181-7) 172-9 
Hebi Ce LOS Ore a ace ob etierte ican crtee rete roe etacer ones 158-3 150-4) 133-1) 160-4) 146-9) 170-1) 161-0) 126-6) 173-9) 157-1 
Midreil. L ODOR. eh ehatiecehe rersetere eran ee meena 157-9 143-8) 130-8) 157-4!) 145-5| 169-5) 159-0} 126-2] 174-0) 163-2 
ApEe Ls TEQSO. 5 cee datos atarels love.ts asteroetormtote els Gress ieraiers 159-7 149-9) 132-0} 157-5) 146-2! 169-9) 159-0} 127-3) 175-8) 170-1 
Mawar, “1950. poe titer ctcicctercna meet sieyainne aero yerere 159-7 152-6] 128-5] 153-1) 146-7) 170-3} 160-1) 130-0} 178-1) 174-9 
iio Ll Aal O50 see cee tock coroners casa tae ee ake etter 166-0 167-7] 142-0 165-1 152-5} 175-3] 162-5) 142-2) 188-5) 182-1 
uly y MEw LISD FS ea errtciers dare, cones She obeacia nearer 170:8 179-0] 147-0} 180-2) 156-4] 179-6} 171-1] 146-2] 195-6) 186-2 
Aug. el 19505 ssh chase ee cel art slerstercvtimctet ee Risser 172-5 187-0} 150-2] 176-0} 158-3! 180-0) 173-9) 149-2] 200-7} 191-9 
ep tsa <1900 Picncrccas cotton eeioeieiie Chr te eer 174-1 196-9] 151-9) 176-5} 159-4] 182-0) 173-9} 149-9} 201-2) 194-1 
Oohse 1.71950. Steers Slee erie ateat ene 177-1 196-9] 152-8) 179-9! 164-0) 185-8] 174-8) 150-4] 197-5) 194-6 
INO Vir E90 Seca Cele eee oo eran 178°1 198-9} 152-0 178-8] 166-0} 187-3) 175-5) 152-1; 196-7) 191-3 
Deewe di, L950 Pes Sees tot bem nei erate 179-2 195-9} 152-6 184-1] 167-0) 189-1) 177-9} 150-9) 197-7} 189-6 
TAI ey LOS cA pe teisa tase ete tasaie de ele eiekoteryavecteew seeders 175-3 184-2} 149-1] 187-5! 162-3) 186-9) 171-2} 144-4) 193-7) 180-4 
Febw od, slQb0 Anos mee fan Serer ne eer ec castes 172-3 165-3] 142-2) 179-3} 159-9} 185-6] 165-5) 134-9} 186-5] 177-0 
NESr elo VOD LSS cere lecicisiere aioe e eat creroerorieteretevsiers 172°3 160-1] 135-7) 179-0} 161-0) 185-7] 164-3) 133-3] 186-7] 176-9 
ADs Oba ss. . sMecrceres aisles arch cnstonstens oon ibistel ate 173-3 152-0} 140-3] 177-1] 160-3} 187-3] 165-2) 135-3} 187-0} 181-0 
MS. ol mT 9D LSA aide, tevavers? aber sastie naustow ta ete laralcyel eats 175-6 161-8} 140-3) 171-7| 163-3] 188-5} 167-5] 137-9} 192-9) 187-2 
JUNE 1 TODO Pose cc cutters ee erton earner. 180-3 178-1) 149-4] 171-6) 167-9} 191-9} 172-6) 149-8} 202-5) 192-3 
JUlys LIQ OL SE. ee eit eae lala Mavesisiee obs aerate. 183-6 186-9] 149-6} 174-9] 171-0} 194-7] 177-6] 154-6] 208-9] 197-4 
Are LOD Tee in toe cre cpatcitene tithe laldrors aioe weet ete os 184-3 188-7) 155-3} 179-9! 171-6} 193-5} 179-7) 157-5} 218-0} 198-1 
Peper el Oo Se eet cers ie on ware ticieetem ee lems 185-0 193-2} 157-1) 181-8} 172-9} 193-8] 180-1) 157-5} 219-0] 198-3 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of Re- 
7 6] 5-3} 2-4 4-81 9-3 


porting Establishments at September 1, 1951.} 100-0 0-2} 3-7 2-7; 29-0) 42- 





Norz:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province, to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 
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TABLE C-2.-EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1939=100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


= a eS ee 





Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month ee deen Siem cutee oT. A erage |e ee Average 
,. |Aggregate| Average Wages and Aggregate| Average Wages and 
yey Weekly |Wages and} Salaries oa Weekly |Wages and] Salaries 
Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries 
aa a eee ee ee tL ae 2 | Sc Se te |e See ee 
$ $ 

1939—Average..... soso encase. 100-0 100-0 100-0 23-44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22-79 
194(-—-A Verage val. 0 158-3 245-2 154-4 36°19 171-0 272°7 159-5 36°34 
WOES —AVerage fh. Vo 165-0 282-9 170-9 40-06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40-67 
POtO SNVECAGO clo Lk ee 165-5 303-7 183-3 42-96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43-97 
NVO0-—A Verage. (8... 168-0 321-8 191-3 44-84 177°5 360-2 202-8 46:21 
elste tl 4h fees ake 169-9 296-5 174-1 40-81 179-7 324-5 180-6 41-17 
Se one dela Le a 170-2 313-8 184-3 43-20 179-1 345-0 192-7 43-92 
Jan. O50 ct eae ee poe 163-8 295-9 180-6 42-33 171-0 324-3 189-8 43-26 
Hey mpl tO: so ee ee 158°3 296-4 187-2 43-87 170-4 337-4 198-1 45-15 
AT ee USO Gee pen ails 157-9 300-5 190-3 44-61 171-5 342-8 199-9 45-55 
Apr. 1 OST Ue nes eee ee oa 159-0 303 «8 191-0 44-77 172-0 346-6 201-4 45-91 
DEEN pe ee ADOC iM ear eet 159-7 305-8 191-5 44-88 172°5 348-4 202-0 46-03 
June de oO LURES tiles acuta aecne 166-0 315-3 189-9 44-51 175-3 352-3 201-1 45-82 
July LOO eee eee es 170-8 328-3 192-2 45-04 178-6 364-1 203-9 46:46 
PeOe ane OHO ee eet ge ee 172-5 332-5 192-6 45-15 179-6 366-7 204-0 46-49 
ReDim me tODO. 822 te ae 174-1 328-0 188-4 44-17 182-5 369-9 202-7 46°19 
Oct. aL OOU mee ae eas ee 177-1 346°6 195-7 45-88 185-6 385-1 207-4 47-27 
INOVeres LUO) Moyet ar Lae 178-1 351-7 197-5 46-29 185-4 389-7 210-2 47-90 
Dee. i050.) cad 179-2 356-2 198-8 46°63 185-3 394-6 212-9 48-51 
Jan. LOD LN Ne eee: 175-3 338-2 193-1 45-27 182-4 373-1 204-5 46-60 
Git Wade Oi eee co os 172-3 351-5 204-2 47-87 184-5 402-1 217-8 49-64 
Mari etn a tO lee eee 5 eee: 172-3 353-8 205-6 48-19 186-3 405-3 217-5 49-56 
Apr. PLO SL ee ce eres, eee 173-3 357-8 206-6 48-43 188-8 414-6 219-5 50-03 
Mayor sOhi a 3 a ee 175-6 367-9 209-8 49-17 189-9 423-7 223-1 50°84 
June PPL OOD ee we en eae 180-3 379-0 210-5 49-34 192-0 429-0 223-3 50-90 
July GN Ge ee oh pee ee 183-6 392-5 214-0 50-17 193-9 440-0 226-9 51°70 
ARES MCT ATO5 1b tener 8s. ce oe 184-3 394-0 214-0 50-16 194-0 440-1 226-8 51°68 
ep tdit LUG t ee eek es 185-0 399-1 215-9 50°61 193-9 445-2 229-5 52-31 
ee 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communications, (6) Public utility operations, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Services, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 
recreational services. 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND 
AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 =100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 








Index Numbers (1939=100) 











Average Weekly 
















































































Area and Industry I} MPLOYMENT PAYROLLS Wages and Salaries 
Sept. 1 | Aug. 1 | Sept. 1] Sept. 1 | Aug. 1 |Sept. 1 |Sept.1 | Aug. 1] Sept. 1 
1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 
(a) PROVINCES 
Prince Lidward dslandpessancn eee: 193-2 188-7 196-9 | 367-0] 3638-4 | 309-7] 37-81 38-32 31-13 
INOW SCOULA cil te neon ete ae eee 157-1 155-3 151-9 313-5 314-5 266-2 42-79 43-44 37+53 
IN Gand quan yatel ee sna Saeco Somes dboe vee 181-8 179-9 176-5 | 393-4 | 387-3 | 322-9 | 48-86 | 43-63 36-98 
Oviebecs hc sce: Meee oer eee 172-9 171-6 159-4 | 395-4 | 387-0 | 317-2 | 48-68 | 47-99 42-31 
QOUGAPIO? Foo: oc, cols cree oerar el eiei ae etn tec 193-8 193-5 182-0 416-8 413-6 344-2 52-67 52-34 46-25 
INF An TGO DA puss te cc ee eerie eer: 180-1 179-7 173-9 347-6 344-3 282-2 49-68 49-31 41-65 
Shicienireleen eile Bs ogan ane esdéccco dd akwar 157-5 157-5 149-9 } 309-2 | 307-9 250-8 | 47-57 AT +37 40-44 
NIH OTS or ee Ae A oe Se Sc ce at OS One 219-0 218-0 201-2 441-8 434-3 346-1 51-31 50-68 43-67 
STi ticks Colum laa aceite tera 1983 198-1 194-1 407-9 400-3 358-5 | 53-46 | 52-52 48-05 
pes 
CANA DA Sees >. Aarts aoe 185-0 | 184:3 | 174-1} 399-1] 394-0 | 328-0 | 50-61 | 50-16 44-17 
(b) MerropotirAN AREAS 
GIN GR nt Ae tee aca ee rE Ube scl (by 0 ore ees 256-3 | 269-8 |........ tie Up tec BAO coat, 
igliiaxc 5: Aenea he ieee ie nine cere 209-5 200-0 192-4 365-9 348-6 300-3 40-92 40-84 36°56 
Saint KOU se ees on cleat releacee cere eee eee 165-4 169-8 157-6 311-1 325-7 276-9 40-33 41-12 37-49 
CUE DE Ger eer eeietteis s prance etetieev sentir 159-3 159-1 155-5 355°7 351-8 316-8 41-59 41-18 37-93 
SierboroOke aqme si acrn reer eine 173-4 175°8 164°8 Siow 368-1 326-0 41-77 40-63 38°35 
AR Mg eR AGRE yom coleo akio oan aeiod sas ee 187-8 191-2 179-2 479-9 477-4 387-7 51-18 49-96 43-88 
IDyinienseayorne Wall, Bocccceecuouocav bocce PRU |, ORIGIN) oe an boty || ROBES ao Sdawe Cu oPI AN ARCMIN oA aes 
Montreal secre chenactaone Mee ete: 176-0 174-8 166-6 377°8 366°7 316-5 49-03 47-93 43-38 
Ottawa Euler os spice ene ee 192-9 192-5 185-4 388-9 387-0 330°9 46-70 46-57 41-34 
Peter DOLOUS IIs in eee: tree 207-4 203i Olea: 540-0 POCO ec aad oe 54-80 adit Altar oe ates 
Osltawas cee coe ee ee oe: Massy lt AARNE) WE ooaooe 631-7 G5 ORs alee ws Sedo al) TOO sS2ealens sees 
Nie arava seaes ce ereeete ie aaa ieee 264-3 DAN OPA MWe ateg rst US| ADEM bes ote 54-57 42 Orie: Sone ees 
St. Catharines—Welland.............. 257-0 | 252-2 | 229-7 642-3 645-4 | 503-8 | 59-78 61-23 52-23 
A OTONLO™ Mme ree eee 195-2 194-4 184-3 | 412-9 | 407-4] 344-9 3°07 | 52-57 46-86 
1S eHoad hr ose Yam AMIR S21 RTA Oe eee 206-6 210-5 188-0 469-9 482-1 379-7 55-10 55-47 48-82 
Brantiondasacans one ohn son oe ine 207:3 204-9 202-1 520-2 510°2 444-5 Sai bff 51-75 45-68 
Galt—Prestotnn..e ee eee ae 154-8 1 SY FOC: bea oe me 360-6 ya Mi lie, 6 eames 47-68 ZOMBIE 
Kitehener—Waterloo.................. 182-7 182-0 177°5 406-1 399-2 362:8 47-21 46-60 43-36 
Sudburyetestican so ere eee 175-7 IFAD CRT lhe rcren ac SOS 2a aes Tt Lenie eee 632108 Go228el eee ene 
THON GOT eC ca een eee 193-0 195-5 190-1 409-6 | 414-4] 351-5 | 50-26] 50-21 43-75 
Sarigeet nese es et oe eee ee eee OPO) |) SOB We os aie 635°4 63250 a Renee 66-43 63) 9'(e ene tere 
Windsor} te AN. cee tae ear lee 223-8 | 231-9 | 230-8 | 461:4 | 452-0 | 463-0 | 57-49 | 54-37 55:75 
eibeqmbeniss IMG Ne Be Me amg oar adhoaee 230-6 2289 alee 493-6 ATES NW ANGUS || atCW Ios eae as 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur.............. 230-3 229-2 204-6 491-7 480-2 371-6 54-28 53°26 46-18 
WANN Deo mak ee tele tin oe een tee 174-5 174-5 170-0 | 332-8 | 331-3} 279-8 | 46-52] 46-32 39-97 
UNG SUN = chemist otmlecicman a Vouyer emateh 170-5 169-1 162-2 | 334-5 | 333-8 | 289-9 | 44-43 | 44-70 40-37 
Das Ka tOOn Serie eee eee ee ere 193-6 195-4 188-0 | 377-0 | 378-8 | 327-1 43-22 | 43-02 38°57 
JENGb aaerhtord, pee Aicnicee BOO ean eee 267-8 | 268-7 | 248-4! 557-6} 549-0 | 448-1 48-95 | 48-02 42-3 
Calgraryn te wosoeee tes eee ee 223-6 | 222-0 | 201-0] 426-1 422-0 | 334-2 | 49-17 | 49-05 42-85 
Vancouver een So ete ee rt ee 207-8 | 207-4 | 206-6] 429-6 | 424-1 38072 |. o1° 79) | Ol -23 46-44 
Vi CEOLTA sett on RE as oer en ee eee 229-0 | 229-1 214-9 | 483-9 474-6 | 402-8 | 50-71 49-71 44-91 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Forestry (chiefly Loggimg)........... 179-9 | 180-5 161-9 | 498-3 | 495-2 | 407-7 47-95 | 47-49 43°75 
Mining oct eae se ee eee 119-6 | 120-0 | 115-0 | 252-5 | 254-2 | 211-71 60-59 | 60-77 52-81 
Manufacturing>-4.5.4 52 esee cee 193-9 | 194-0 | 182-5 | 445-2 | 440-1 369-9 | 52-31 | 51-68 46-19 

Durable Goods! pa irici msc s<civwsu oe 242-0 | 242-0 | 219-0} 558-3 | 550-2 | 442-8 | 56-06 | 55-25 49-08 

Non-Durable Goods.............. 162-6 162-8 158-7 | 3638:2 | 355-5 | 317-0 | 48-68 | 48-22 43-59 
Construction........................ 204-7 | 199-5 | 194-4 | 550-1 | 526-3 | 449-7 | 50-40 | 49-48 43-54 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 

munication] .o 545) fence 188:8 | 186-4} 171-4 | 360-6 | 352-9 | 261-8 | 54-70 | 54-20 43-81 
Public Utility Operation............ 195-3 | 195-8 | 191-7 | 3871-1 | 373-7 | 332-2 |) 56-05 | 56-32 51-17 
PU LAG CLR we ae ere mn eee cree 170-8 | 170-8 | 165-7 | 342-1 | 342-9 | 297-5 | 43-75 | 43-85 39°19 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate| 172-8 | 172-6 | 155-7 | 276-1 | 274-7] 234-3 | 46-44 | 46-27 43°88 
SERVICE en Ace cmos 193-7 | 193-4} 187-9 | 369-3 | 368-0} 329-7 | 31-28 | 31-21 28°74 
Industrial Composite,............... 185-0 | 184-3 | 174-1 | 399-1 | 394-0 | 328. 50-61 | 50-16 44-17 








1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
‘The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 


apparatus and supplies, and non-metallic mineral products. 


industri 1es. 


2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat s 
They relate only to wage-earners for 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as 





Feb ; 
Mar : 
*Apr , 
May , 
June : 


* These averages were affected by loss of working time at the year 


TABLE C-4.— HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


whom statistics of hour 
well as to all wage- 








maller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
s of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
earners of the co-operative firms. 








Average Hours 





Average Hourly Earnings 











Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1951. 





WANTHDC DA eremr Mace ti ica a ec one en terete 


Vancouver 


(Hourly-rated Wage-Earners) 


OPEN RPO Mee eee Odea eseicrvrecsusorneee 
Bee Vere Pe esereraseoesesceseoserercercessoee 


seem meee rere eee rere seserserereesresene 


C0 © 9116 6 9 B78) 010 10: 0 010.6: 6 be 0). 0 Clee 6 ele ays eld 6 BU0 6 0, 0 


A Dera ete ci tee erent torte ice ra Oe ee tk 


rr rd 


Ce 





CITIES 








120- 





ra 
bo 
ives) 
© 








Week Preceding All ae Non- All Non- 
Manu- mee Durable Manu- a pu Durable 

factures : Goods factures cous Goods 

no, no, no. cts. cts cts. 

Air OIC CR TAO EOE, 3 ke Pe 44-] 44.2 44-0 69-2 76-5 60-9 
EC CI rN arch eae eel 42-7 42-6 42-7 70°6 76-5 65-1 
SAW s rates sl eeclepee eo 42-3 42-5 42-2 82-2 88-8 75-7 
wae nentzsaitens tuner MR teMle Ate A 41-7 42-0) 41-5 93-4 100-9 85-8 
is CR Arar ee Aa et ore 42-4 42-5 42-2 98-4 106-6 90-4 
bos Gans CeIRR eEa tne hes ae 39-9 40-3 39-6 101-1 109-3 92-9 
Te ERIC Scie Ie ae 42-3 42-2 42-4 100-9 109-5 92-6 
Nh ECD Sa eeee ater ithe renee 42-5 42-6 42-5 101-4 109-8 93-1 
bls Sat aCe Cond EL Aan Oe 42-8 3:°0 42-6 101-7 110-0 3-6 
Stan ty Peer Paar Nets, See ane, 42-6 42-9 42-4 102-5 110-6 | 94-3 
Ct See ev ee ee eae 42-0 42-2 41-7 103°5 111-4 95-5 
TEEN a eta icles ee ae ees a 42-5 42-9 | 42.2 103-9 111:8 95-7 
AN Re St, a, ee ee a 49-5 42-7 | 42-2 104-2 112-5 95-8 
a HiME etc. ogee: aie eaters. 4 41-9 41-5 42-4 104-4 112-9 95-9 
Ae Ine. 4 ei ee ee ee 42-9 3°0 42-8 105-3 ieee 96-3 
aE AR cat | SP aS AR eis ae 43-0 43+] 3°0 106-4 115-2 97-5 
OR eT ee eee See 43-1 43-1 43-1 107-8 116-4 99-0 
A I Sate ne, ee  N 40-1 40-2 59-9 109-0 117-1 100-5 
Artes ee CRO ak AR oe 42-9 43-1 42-6 110-4 119-0 101-2 
Be OS nt OW te ee 42-3 42-5 42-2 111-4 119- 102-3 
eee. AR Slots Rieti eh caries at me 42-2 49-3 42-1 112-8 121-6 103-4 
OR EY: 9 aS ee ee Re 42-5 42-6 42-5 114-1 122-9 104-6 
LER ve Ther aah SET. Cee 41-9 42-] 41-6 115-9 123-8 107-2 
HS cet one by Dei on Renee: 41-7 42-0 41-4 118-4 127-0 109-1 
SOS Lehoucl te toeac HOPG Mis cae oe 41-4 41-4 41-3 119-1 128-2 109-4 
215) 7 “4 6 . 6 


110- 





Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 





Average Hours Worked 





-end holidays in the case of January 1 and by the 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES AND 








Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents) 





Ang. 1, | Sept.1, | Sept.1, 7 Aug. 1; Sept. 1 
1951 1950 1951 1951 1950 
45-2 43-6 120-3 121-4 101-8 
42-6 42-9 103-3 103-3 91-0 
43-2 43-8 108-3 107-3 90-4 
42-9 43-8 108-2 106-6 93°3 
40-8 41-5 127-4 125-9 110-5 
40-8 39-2 117-1 117-0 98-7 
40-7 41-2 121-0 117-4 104-2 
40-5 39-4 120:8 119-2 103-0 
37-8 38°1 144-8 140-8 125-7 
41-1 41-5 112-4 111-1 7-9 
40-5 40-8 126-5 124-7 108-4 
40-3 39-7 140-6 139-1 122-7 
35-5 42-2 143-3 142-9 133-5 
40-4 38-6 116:1 115-7 97-8 
One 37°3 144-5 139-5 125-0 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Sources: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours 


Average Hourly 
Earnings 


Sept. | Aug. | Sept. cs save Pee 
1 1 1 
1951 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1951 | 1950 


no. 

1 1111 1 ARG pie eee MR he cs SU et ARDS eat, SN PRN dl ED 42-2 
Metal mining sss, son aoe es tee oo ee 42-5 
0) Ke eee ALA Ceara Sls it GARR ERS on wh tet eogs ahi rye 44-8 
Other.metaliei.c tc te Ge oe eee eee 40:8 

1 hi) CA rae, Ree an Acces Sao Gina siaid Amita oda oied 39:7 
Goals 2085 oa. fe tise retake ol Meee ee oe 39-1 
Oiland'naturaligas jne nse inte pee ere ae 42-1 
Non=metaliecies ks San ee ier eee nc ae eee 46-7 
Manufacturing = 0 ccc eee uke oe ee ee 41-5 
FHood:-and beveraves:.w.cece ee SLCC ee eee 41-9 
MeatiProducts ee. eens ee ee een eee 40-6 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables......... 36°7 
Grain milliproducts: ena aeee ac eee eee 45-7 
Bread and other bakery products................... 45-2 
Distilledtandimalt liquorss4.eeeen ee eee eee 42-9 
Tobacco and tobacco products..............eeeceeeeee 44-0 
Rubber produttsrecas sere ats. ee re eee 40-6 
eather products iy.s.c8. eee tae ee eee 38-2 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................-e00 38-1 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 39-5 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................ 35-4 
Woollen‘zoodsi oh. see aera tee eee 41-7 
Rayon nylonvand sila textiles.--- see eee eee 43-2 
@lothine(textile:and {ures ieee eee 37-2 
Men selothing) 2 ethan sae ee ee 36-1 
Womens clothingtseeacrii oe eee eee 36:1 
Kini 6 ZOOS fe esau ce ieteca tee ts ote eee a ene 39°6 

= WOOGIDIOMUCISa treads cee chee seer 41:5 
Sa wean planing nits eer ee 40-7 
urniturey i.e sete aoe one ee Oe ee 42-4 
Otherswood productsisssssade se eens ee 43-7 
Paper products ee aan one are eee eee 47-0 
Pulprand.paper millssa sae a eee ee. eee ae 48-6 
Othen paper products emecsccan ae nee eee 42-2 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.............. 40-1 
~lroniandisteel products. + tease eee eee 41-8 
Agricultural implementswe nee een 40-8 
Fabricated and structural steel...................... 42-7 
Hardwareranditoolsieas mess eae 42-5 
Heating and cooking appliances..................000. 40:3 
UTOnsCAaS tN gSse eee Lah ec de eo et oy ee ae ee ee 42-6 
Machinery anf otos:,...400 257.44 eo bee 43-0 
Primary irontandsteel sacar: eee eee ee 40-7 
Sheetimetaliproducts=. ee eee eee eee: 41-5 
PAPAS POLLACIONTECULD LCl Gamer ein errata tte eee 41-5 
AIT Craltyanad Dares ee ce We ee ae ee een 47-8 
Motor veniclestieo ern cae oon ce eee 39-2 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 39-7 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............... 40-7 
Shipbuilding and repairing...) eee eee 42-9 
*Non-ferrous metal products. .................000c0c. 42-1 
ALUMINUM DrOGUCES ater eee een eee ee 43-1 
Brass and/copper products......5..2.0s0e. 2s een 42-5 
Sineltingvandire finin cee ee ae ee 42-2 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..................... 40:8 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment......... 41-0 
*Non-metallic mineral products...............-.-.-00. 44-1 
Clayzproductsee eee ee eee rs ae Aeon ee 44-4 
Glassiandiglassproductsa-. po eeeer ee ee nee 43-6 
Products of petroleum and coal....................2... 41-1 
@hemical products shamtae ons eee ee ee ee 42-6 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 41-1 
Acids alkalis and saltS.cssa ne ae ee ee 43-9 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries................ 41-1 
Durabie POOUs het ines eee Eres PR ea ee 41-7 
Noweaurable goods ste. avez ven he ied ob ce ee 41-4 
ORSLTUCLION Sy cree ere Glia bi eal ee 41-7 
Lene lo bhava enol SA ATOMDEE, noo scan aacouescccascocecs: 40-9 
Highways, bridges and street construction...........| 42-9 
Electrical and motor transportation................... 45-5 
VICE eer Ce nee eT eee ae 42-8 
Hotelsiand restaurantsen ns eee een nate 44-0 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................... 40-6 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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no. cts. 
41-7) 137-1 
43-8] 140-4 
Fae 124-7 
cies 152-2 
Rhea 140-8 
35°4| 138-7 
fas ane 148-2 
ars 117-9 
41-9) 120-6 
42-4) 101-0 
41-8) 132-7 
38-6} 83-6 
43-9) 116°3 
45-1} 91-0 
42-7| 121-8 
41-4] 112-2 
42-0] 127-7 
40:0) 86-0 
39-2] 82-8 
43-4) 99-0 
42-6] 101-3 
43-5) 93-2 
44-9} 101-7 
38-5) 87-7 
37-9} 84-6 
36-3] 91-2 
40-2} 88-0 
41-5} 108-3 
41-0} 115-8 
42-2) 98-2 
42-4) 91-2 
47-5) 134-9 
49-2) 143-6 
42-8) 104-4 
40-1) 134-0 
42-3] 134-8 
38-0} 150-4 
43-2) 137-7 
42-4) 121-2 
42-6] 120-3 
43-9} 1382-4 
43-1) 127-3 
42-1] 147-1 
43-2) 125-6 
39-5) 137-6 
43-7] 135-5 
43-0] 148-1 
41-4) 138-4 
32-8} 137-4 
43-3] 127-5 
42-9) 134-0 
42-2) 123-4 
42-2) 123-7 
43-8) 148-6 
41-1} 131-8 
41-2) 152-2 
44-5! 119-6 
44-9) 112-3 
43-6} 115-1 
41-3) 159-7 
43-1} 122-3 
41-6) 97-8 
44-5) 137-4 
41-2) 98-6 
41-5} 129-9 
42-4! 110-6 
40-8} 119-8 
40-2) 130°3 
41-9) 96-3 
Siete 119-2 
41-8] 68-4 
42-6] 66-9] 67- 
40-5} 68-2 
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TABLE C-7._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 









































Index Numbers (Av. 1946=100) 

Average ee eee 

H ours | Average | Average Average 

Date Worked | Hourly Weekly | Average Cost Real 
per Earnings | Earnings Weekly of Weekly 
Week Earnings | Living | Earnings 
cts. $ 

Moutliy Average 1945. 0). desy cnt acee th mak 44.3 69-4 30-71 102-8 96-7 106-3 

Monvunly Average 194634. s..,.s106esiekeet ee. 42-7 70-0 29-87 100-0 100-0 100-0 

Momeuly Average 1047 rn. . <a Poe sds vec cece eck. 42-5 80-3 34-13 114-3 109-6 104-3 

Monthly Average 1948.) cetsd.<i. bebeeces cl cushc 42-2 91-3 38°53 129-0 127-8 100-9 

Monthly Average 1949...................000-..-. 42-3 98-6 41-71 139-6 129-6 107-7 

Monthly Average 1950; g....0.-. 5. oosccedcce. ch, 4 42-5 103-6 44-03 147-4 134-7 109-5 
Week Preceding: 

poe minerar LUM) erent se en ASS oe nel 41-9 104-4 43-74 146-4 137-4 106-6 

October Be Oe eee ttm eatin. cil ideg feces, Oa 2 oh 42-9 105-3 45-17 151-2 138-1 109-5 

(Novem Goran} 1950s, $e eh ke) 43-0 106-4 45-75 153-2 138-1 110-9 

BOCMpere ci L000), Aen tere ak 43-1 107-8 46-46 155-5 138-4 112-4 

January EPL OS Lectern te Sa. dee ol bee oe 43 -0* 109-0 46-87* 156-9 139-6 112-4 

February ASLO D Lee od See tee ee sense Ay Met dead -o 42-9 110-4 47-36 158-6 141-7 111-9 

March BO Lee Minn ee os, 4M, Kemer omit STN ices 42-3 111-4 47-12 157-8 145-4 108-5 

April NESS USE Bice an, SIR 2 or ee 42-4* 112-8 47 - 83* 160-1 147-1 108-8 

May Aral GS ee op Sok eee Oe Val eS 42-5 114-1 48-49 162:3 147-2 110-3 

June SIMS RTGS nai Oe i 41-9 115-9 48-56 162-6 148-9 109-2 

July Bre OD tno teicy RPO bak canes Recker. 41-7 118-3 49-33 165-1 151-8 108-7 

August ROO Le ttaets eres oe WER eae ty. ow 41-4 119-1 49-31 165-1 152-8 108-0 

pentemben MetlObL, sc cg asses lic decison. 41-5 120-6 50-05 167-6 153-6 109-1 





pemeer ea es eee 


Norte: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the index of the Cost of Living into an index of the 
average weekly earnings, both indexes having been calculated on a similar base (Average 1946=100). 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures are: January 1, 1951, 40-1 hours $43.71; April 1, 1951, 42-2 hours 
$47.60. 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Source: Form UIC 757 


i. eee ee 








Unfilled Vacancies Live Applications for Employment 
Month a i ee eS en ee ghee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

November ys 1945... 6... Sekt 94, 980 31, 857 126, 837 120, 323 36, 102 156, 425 
Movember oh, 1946. |... ciara oak 91,662 41,156 132,818 102, 676 31,593 134, 269 
ING VETO Wei sc 1047), dco cae vain cn 65, 184 27,750 92,934 64, 730 31,099 95, 829 
Novenrbors) 11948)... oo. sen ce 31, 856 18,595 50,451 67,569 34, 280 101, 849 
Nowe mae remnlen O49 sana oe 14,535 15, 200 29,735 122, 664 49,702 172,366 
N mibergely 1950) s.0 22h hp ee cee: 41,144 13,085 54, 229 89, 690 57,310 147,000 
Decker ere DOL ot cede Pe ee 32,081 11,039 43,120 124, 850 61,456 186,306 
Januar SRO Step - ote: 24, 402 9,968 34,370 173, 186 53, 691 226, 877 
Rabriary ORL OD Leepe at eye eee 24,983 10,795 35,778 231, 826 68, 220 300, 046 
March UL OG lemon ore ee ae 24,550 13,118 37, 668 232,385 64,312 296, 697 
April LA OD Teac cee oe te 27,054 14,324 41,378 228,942 61,334 290, 276 
May ee 0 Ieee Panett mete 36, 940 15,513 52,4538 163, 309 54, 201 217,510 
June Use O51 eee fet 48, 353 Liacol 66, 054 101,384 49,677 151,061 
July AP OD y ae agers eutook 45,183 16,775 61,958 86, 997 62,778 139,770 
August DE OD Le ke es tue ot Stee 39,951 14,570 54,521 80, 456 49,511 129, 967 
Sep beni bens lee O05 seein ns ne 43,519 15, 966 59, 485 79,619 47,509 127,128 
October Ler OD Lie raed ae ee 52,438 16,170 68, 608 79,975 51,003 130,978 
INovemmbernwt 1951@) se ese ne. 44, 820 10, 868 55, 688 94,491 61,017 155, 508 


tee ee ee 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1951(:) 
Source: Form U.I.C. 751 











Industry Male 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 2,501 
Diy 253 t 1 (eee et ane a eka cid ms ee ood mACOn non Ato 21,742 
Pulpwood is «tise pence chasebasee- reins aero 19,344 
Tum berths Sees cons oe Getic ee igieres neta ae nie 2,301 
Otherloeeings sa.cke woes sae ee eles needs ees 97 
Minin orien. htec anemic herrea oie eter ems 2,231 
CGoaly eos kc Doe ea ener ae as ee eee 553 
Metallic ores— 
01d eee Pacis cha arith aia Atria cinta me Aeromtons cae: 297 
CO et Re ee eee Oe De eee 588 
NICKEL aac Sos eee re are ee ate 451 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals 242 
Prospecting and oil producing.................... 100 
Manufacturing. os, sneer ee 71,842 
Foodland kindreds products aerate ere 702 
Textiles apparel etetac o-eismmece corde ite rere 386 
Lumber and finished lumber products............ 260 
Pulp and paper products and printing............. 635 
Chemicals and allied products................... 305 
Products of petroleum!) and coal-................-- 16 
Rubber productss owe e cere ot mite asin ariciate 38 
Meathenyand products racers cacieiic tree treat 105 
Stones clayzand olass)productsnseeeeeaere eerie 170 
itronjand steelane DrOdUCtSERe eer arene tine re 1,025 
Non-ferrous metals and products................. 586 
Machinery = eee ee are e see nee 901 
Electrical equipment and products............... 252 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing 1,484 
Constr clone cee ee LORE Ee 7,434 
Transportation and Storage....................... 2,105 
Communications and Other Public Utilities...... 543 
FAG ee Sd Pee ca chee Lew ania Aden gist cra Brians GEOR 3,245 
Wihiolesale tar aar tac hin cuiiterasien eeroins tye as cements 1,064 
Ce tall Peete epee eth an, a eee ene ee te an UR ay 2,181 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate................... 896 
SOrvic@te 26 han an dee eta Re er 3,809 
PiUblic! 6 Seer ee A ee Aen Lee ae eee iy, WARE 
ID OMMES ULCER Breet eee ce oe eee eee 81 
Persona let seein tesa Noe an eine Oe ne 1,694 
Othemser viene cers ale acres eat teat Ee 957 
AL Indus triesy prec ache ho eis lee Hee Ne eee 52,428 





360 2,861 

3 21,745 

2 19,346 

1 2,302 
asda mee if 
26 25208 
Rete ete ieoe 593 
3 300 

8 596 

2 453 

5 247 

8 108 
3,625 11,497 
606 1,308 
2,117 2,503 
47 1,314 
181 816 
87 392 

1 17 

16 54 
146 251 
27 197 

50 1,075 

70 656 

57 958 

73 325 
147 1,631 
a7 7,491 
124 2,229 
231 V4 
2,761 6, 006 
512 1,576 
2,249 4,430 
705 1,601 
8,313 12,172 
408 1,535 
3,540 3.621 
4,013 5,707 
302 1,309 
16,205 68, 633 





| af 


Change From 
Aug. 30, Sept. 28, 
951 95 

+ 670 — 1,155 
+ 6,318 | + 4,953 
+ 5,252 + 5,619 
+ 1,034 _ 692 
+ 32 + 26 
ate 253 | + 818 
_ 33 =e 422 
_ 103 + 230 
+ 225 + PRAY 
== 78 — 189 
a= 69 a5 103 
+ 7) + 30 
881} — 1,888 
— 391 _— 156 
+ 109 _ 870 
ae 36 — 167 
~ 40 _ 574 
= 29 = 54 
_ 7 — 23 
= 3 — 151 
— 64 _ 185 
=a 8 _ 5 UG 
_ 125 + 147 
SF 127 _ iby 
Ss 48 + 365 
_ 4 — 170 
_ 530 + 38 
+ 1,738 + 1,117 
+ 148 oe 163 
+ 163 + 217 
+ 1,009 _ 947 
a 189 _ 318 
ae 820 _ 629 
+e 34) — 186 
- 118} + 749 
_- 32 + 74 
+ 786| — 164 
= 702 + 900 
— 170 _ 61 
+ 9,334 + 3,841 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLO YMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, SEPTEMBER 24s 1951(1) 


Source: Form UIC 757 




































































Occupational Group Unfilled Vacancies ee eee ior 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers................ 1,280 685 1,965 2, 862 859 Oy 121 
DBL ELC, OSS I Ra ay Raarmcrteee 2,041 3,276 5,317 4,486 12,090 16,576 
SOR SION Gy San hg, Sie RRS RY cn 1,609 Weinoye 3,176 2,457 Growl 8,828 
Personal and domestic pervice workers’, .. 42.000. | 1,164 6, 892 8,056 8,485 8,360 16, 845 
SRL EE (ea ee eee, A ee A ee aR a OOb ok ee ee 60 615 4 619 
Agriculture and USE oy McRae. @ lane. 2,468 48 2,516 834 166 1,000 
Skilled and semiskilled workers..................... 32,980 2,704 35, 684 29,107 12,514 41, 621 
Food and kindred DROUUGTEE.  neece ska 98 65 163 527 33 862 
Vextiles, clothing, ete..................000000077 145 2,071 2,216 2,374 7,830 10, 204 
Lumber and wood products TS ee See ee 21,958 Pe 21,960 3,768 80 3, 848 
Pulp, paper and DELAGIN SACS aye ee ee. 83 26 109 424 289 ie 
Leather and products...................0..0000 79 107 186 691 720 1,411 
Stone, clay and glass products. 32 3 35 64 31 95 
Metalworking Bad hott 5 See iat dete aoe ee beni ania 2,763 29 Pd Roy; 3,453 507 3, 960 
LEI eS 7 Ce ak ae ei a Bld 220 ia 227 57 584 1,156 
Transportation equipment me.cceh n.d. 101 6 107 488 102 590 
Pe ease tes Noe mt etches ORs tee. ee SOSae aes eee 805 SOLS eta Sees 391 
Construction BSCE Rn aie ten OS pian ites eee: Sere a DES) looses Melis: 5,302 3 5, 305 
Transportation (ex¢eprseatien) i.e aise & 1,439 19 1,458 3, 800 ah) 3, 833 
ommunications and public utility............_ 69 7 76 109 2 (hl 
Pende end services .cr POA on ee 274 265 539 882 799 1, 681 
Other skilled and semiskilled.........1 01/17 °77) 1,800 66 1, 866 4,451 963 5,414 
Foremen ep Midetc tsa oO SAM OO ora Ate cA Men 98 4 102 727 170 897 
NOS SSA eee ee eee ag Min ity BR Se 238 27 265 1,084 66 1,150 
(Castes d aonleensin: § nities. feel et, . oe boas 10, 825 i RE 11,858 31,129 10, 639 41,768 
MOCO BU TODaCCO NM, oa.) oe hee. Be eee at 240 442 682 517 1,422 1,939 
Lumber and lumber products: .............5.... 727 6 733 2,300 198 2,498 
Metalworking Me AAA ERE ARS eRe kee a, Aig alten 474 9 483 1,472 414 1, 886 
ORSRIUCULOM 4. Mie Tw Ch eee pee ie. A US OM ewe cee eee 4,130 3,303 1 3, 304 
Other unskilled workers..................0.010) 5, 254 576 5, 830 DRY ( 8, 604 32,141 
POtal iar eoeee nh) eye OP Lb eat S 52,427 16,205 68, 632 79,975 51,003 130,978 








(1) Preliminary—subject to revision 


TABLE D-4.—AVERAGE WEEKLY VACANCIES NOTIFIED, REFERRALS, AND 
PLACEMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1951 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 








Weekly Average 














Industry 
es Referrals | Placements 
ecole levine, tapping tee te rece Leek 2,165 2,420 1,576 
Ee eee, kc cata Satine oo fae. ee ee 3,764 1,090 911 
LT SU oor be Sa Ne ES pe ee) ee 582 468 336 
(SRE NTA A aes OSI La ae oad eI ae Be la Ses ai 0; 043 6,325 4,574 
Hood enculandred predicts: seem yt. HA AL. heba ic dchee 1,473 1,507 ei] 
Ses eeaDE Brel 66: 2.0.5. kee yO Bees We em ee 1,035 902 612 
Lumber and finished lumber PIOCUCTET EL awe. «cir in Se. Wee eee 998 853 678 
p and paper products and PUIG S scrte (ADE ek ae ae ee Ae. 478 485 343 
Chomicalsiand allied products.$0i.2 beet 1k ae ke 287 279 208 
Products ofpetroloum) and coal ey, Gor fie.) ka le ee 26 33 21 
SEN DOr DEOCUCis EAs, ap een ee BAe ty pee eke ee ee 49 56 37 
Dentheraudprodnctag. )-. \r: eee. de eae aa ee. 145 145 98 
Biche winy end glassproducts: as: a.9%. ete ee 149 144 87 
BtanMa Steel products). fee ae od aoe kee ee 392 406 286 
Noen-terrousmetals and.products......:¢.244.......laee. ico ee 336 21 2 196 
MAC Ne ei Ret a iS Nn ee ie, Oe ate ee Bae ee 383 369 257 
Electrical equipment.and products |...) . 2. .../deodens ccd nce. 207 214 14] 
Transportation equipment and other IMANULACT UNL Cee ee ieee nee 685 660 479 
POneieaChionvem tesa DiS oe AO fe, Oe a ek ekg than. Fy 5, 867 iS 173 4,106 
Lrensporianom and storage, 2 sacl nthe. ee 1,475 1, 403 1,099 
Communications, and other public utilities.....................000 333 277 172 
A5 CR Sook Wane aC, ie) Wee name JR" VOR ar i eae Mains Ot 4,342 4,638 2,945 
Hingnoe; insurance, real estate... Ay) or dak EPR. ose ieee ee _ 426 _ 506 c 239 
SSRs Raat OR ee Regent iy Rei kt aA RIE Me ATCC) aR, (il 7,523 6.965 5, 152 
“NG DeCGT oh (2 ep abai  atpata cage ae tera sen api eet ae care ee recat geet eae 33,120 29, 265 PAs alld, 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS AUGUST 31, TO SEPTEMBER 27, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS 
AT OCTOBER 25, 1951 


(Source: UIC 751) 





Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Reported] Unfilled | tered | Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during O —_—_——_—_—_———| end of | Oct. 25, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual | period 1951 
Newfoundland............... 169 429 928 238 60 17 1,851 2,404 
(Corner Brook teassiteteeer 10 291 77 a1 11 3 250 248 
Grand Walls os. vine acemt |. wean ee. «| ene A) ih Rieti cic aetna Sete ea 102 99 
SG LO DMS er eieeicte te terete eer 159 138 811 217 49 14 1,499 2,057 
Prince Edward Island........ 772 489 861 670 416 98 662 672 
Charlostetowtls «1... 1: 340 146 AGQ 311 182 al 456 479 
rotiineh ea¥el atk) wauomanoudodaoc ¢ 439 343 339 359 234 ai 206 194 
Nota Scotlat 2 ficcccnan ese 3,090 1,733 5,723 3,449 1,827 476 7,557 7,871 
miners ta spunea seestictee ce celete 89 16) a 5 172 241 
IBrid@e waters spe lelerters cies. 36 34 160 43 10 4 240 259 
ET Sia teeth eerere cise, ove vet snet tient 1,522 1,207 2,392 1,757 859 989 2,693 2,596 
IMVGrness mereka samt seis 9 1 60 1 Cat ear =, 2 4 106 151 
INGMt Ville a eeeemoners ees PiacreL 237 160 260 143 88 16 390 394 
siVeEpOOleret ears SratonAnasanr 39 9 71 29 DT NT Was "eee 99 106 
INGw: Glasgow mace cients 325 135 541 376 236 26 815 1,157 
Springdale aerate eis ae 18 7 70 18 1G ls. seep 112 145 
VONCY- ey whe singe eee oe 628 99 1,450 743 418 125 2,302 1,981 
AIpeV aoe ters ole Me crab iathcte ate ouenets 140 46 317 160 65 4 294 347 
Yarmouth-Shelburne........ 25 11 945 74 25 4 334 494 
New Brunswick..... 3,656 2,290 5,692 4,015 2,191 477 4,706 5,299 
Bathurst cc xe amctaceerrocees 166 62 312 177 11 127 285 239 
@ampbelilitomae ene aoe deter er 128 331 213 82 46 19 260 218 
Erdiand stoma. ee eisiciaeie ers 359 44] 1,267 971 95 15 137 165 
Hrederievoneenmack ae sae 334 265 304 212 149 36 244 227 
IIE TNBOe ek aaa cela roe ae 48 110 124 104 TOA tian # Aah 204 195 
IMonctonee nascent: arcrteito 1,196 443 1,552 1,142 802 168 1,342 Wie 
ING WCASTIOese precieis) smittiiis «oka 60 99 108 69 AQ)y | Wee Sete ee 146 187 
Saint JOM maecememeee tec 934 411 1,278 747 519 108 1,817 2,002 
Shao teplenee sere ecter emer 88 14 249 915 SAS || See 151 178 
DUSSOKs Ase Oa ake Deere 118 54 64 54 41 v 53 80 
Woodstock ae awun heme or 225 130 221 242 223 D, 67 85 
Quebec...............-.. 20s: 31,822 | 21,068 | 41,594 | 30,365 | 17,951 2,064 | 36,112 | 42,345 
IASDeStOS eee eee ee ras 174 114 186 100 69 13 156 216 
iBeawharnois. sneer ose 99 30 939 133 66 1 239 323 
Bucking hema. are aero 139 79 143 100 87 1 125 140 
(CAUSA DSC Alene eee eras te 29 75 41 26 6 1 58 89 
@handlenay Vea ae yee nies 135 117 189 172 90 17 72 71 
(Clowgernatedlers. da sonuanqsbo0 oe 395 1,060 604 484 235 15 206 260 
Dolbéaut. . sees oe oe 516 Hilal 89 66 Abel lige Basser ae 47 54 
Drummond ville. oes 208 27 690 259 148 il 1,226 1,193 
Harnhattie accu. e eer aus ae 62 47 139 61 AQ? |S eee ee 233 369 
Gasper creer ere 154 376 20 7 Carat eghnele.< See a 36 46 
Granbyacaernes coos ae tet 128 18 522 169 110 18 880 968 
1S ATU oe ie Ach erer ces cial Se oa 431 234 718 436 199 2 787 747 
NON) Witoe en prt encour Tooaaee othe 449 867 582 294 306 6 479 634 
JONGUIETC nah ater kane toe cok 379 168 512 516 184 11 349 314 
Tachute ys. oc Meteor eer ee 114 32 150 120 70 5 151 168 
ibasMalbaieu.eeescker ce 99 16 139 57 10 45 118 153 
Mea DUG UG yaecce oes ce ienretee 859 1,751 406 205 268 2 152 159 
Teviswe sy sees oe ene Pail 115 762 363 208 1 755 653 
Matanesctt ier asec shia en 676 645 71 55 23 31 97 90 
IMecantiCiimcrn sce Ge eer 339 43 340 283 Pa GEN ro cp eee 98 121 
Mont=laurieryosan oc a. ¢.0ce 45 325 47 39 22= | ko qui coe 71 61 
Montimarny caer ee User "560 552 839 316 25 2 613 287 
Montreal: ase e since nee te 15, 843 6,052 18,538 14,959 9,563 1,220 14,597 18, 224 
iNew yhichmond se eeenaeeer 144 291 534 §23 453 1 109 83 
PorteAlired: a0 ure ese 211 202 87 80 11 6) See Bei 83 57 
Quebece a: Mareen eine ches 1,880 1,760 3,699 2,552 1,043 217 4,387 4,929 
RaWaMOENS), S Abeouooba so ees ooK 238 287 231 228 196.9 | Saree 149 224 
Riviere du Loup............. 61 12 1,514 1,457 33 21 223 307 
RO DerValn Ce Mee Cece ee 14 429 119 105 86 1 59 68 
VOW Y Mee eet ce in felons See 1,066 906 493 413 216 28 289 328 
StewA Tab Mecnwmme.. cone face 138 26 192 175 142 4 65 120 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue....... 117 20 178 101 SH seein 123 197 
tes. herese.s.k $a ones 109 17 270 161 92 18 232 347 
St. Georges de Beauce....... 362 411 535 448 327 5 364 464 
Sto buyacinthes.see ase 318 81 602 370 165 162 671 766 
Sti) earn. ft 2 pawns. a. see eee 614 188 943 504 295 4 499 586 
SteJerome™s. 2 ea qewcue eres. 230 36 402 235 176 4 577 748 
St. Joseph d’Alma........... 1,030 444 569 496 695 3 224 262 
Shawinigan Falls............ 163 698 669 336 139 5 938 1,492 
Shetbrookenmemesrtene seer 986 309 1,292 948 558 117 1,195 1,332 
SODel eke satan sane ernie 126 597 212 102 89:0 lst dee sete 290 320 
Thetford Mines cn. seers 145 85 296 238 108 10 378 349 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS AUGUST 31, TO SEPTEMBER 27, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS 
AT OCTOBER 25, 1951 


(Source: UIC 751) 
































Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unplaced 
Office Tamera) pad eee Referred Placements HEpPeee ne he 
uring end o uring to end o ct. 25, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 
Quebec—Con. 
Three Rivers Orono store ena 473 152 950 805 311 47 1,417 ily 633 
Val d OR ie IIa ae 716 573 440 326 236 5 261 971 
Valleyfield.................. 393 197 924 354 255 6.) ' 15386 || 02,332 
Wictorinvilles jon sete Sean 184 93 477 188 109 14 648 790 
Ontario..-0.. 0.0.22... (| 58,390 | 27,564 | 64,405 | 42,934 | 26,795 | 4,731 | 45,175 | 52,345 
PACBDRIOT teak clings ran. Pat 665 657 85 81 57 1 28 88 
Barrie. Sr cabic ete Eee te ae 637 243 572 547 449 22 291 296 
Belleville Tic sR ne 418 186 504 471 205 30 352 339 
Bracebridge......,.......... 163 71 158 129 107 * | 2.cen eee 91 170 
Brampton................... 159 88 203 135 STS ce eee 125 121 
Brantford.............. 768 155 1,512 909 539 94 1,270 1,537 
Brockville hy one ey ska 163 40 198 168 104 7 121 127 
Carleton Place.............. 36 22 84 28 18 ee 118 183 
athe ele. emo e 399 311 724 512 284 51 462 740 
ODOUR EY ctr aaa os eae 259 19 313 285 186 54 193 222 
Collingwood! :?...¢0 0 tee. 152 51 295 155 103 12 273 334 
Cornwall S87. 38-4 tee, 454 54 1,033 571 335 65 wey 871 
MOrelirie Maw. bo ee 43 27 8 27 20>. ee 2 ee 87 106 
Hore Rrances i ccc0c8 dey ino 62 120 185 161 124 4 81 80 
Wore rWilliaim 0.3 \45..00s nc 1,289 914 970 868 739 64 285 327 
ralEle Naere ear, cSeaeeet xe os 331 205 511 251 186 9 479 595 
Gananoque Arner rete seen ee 45 8 85 67 30 10 50 86 
pooch Cone aioe Coe an - ni as: ei ; a ee 
Mel neue teats ye one pees 3 
Hamilton sy ig oad. heen: 2,454 930 5, 139 2,828 1, 255 593 4,31 5,420 
Hawkesbury................ 6 152 130 101 Ga erstnomere 1 114 
ANBOESO Me Rae meinin aae hn as 182 52 285 178 120 2 161 186 
Bags ee RU ioe Le 1,131 1. a 1 by vey - Dare Oe + ; Se 
CNOTA Layee acd eee we 45 So met SR A Re Sie ho oe 
PIB RSGOMs cet teen ah eek 964 401 969 978 606 66 444 542 
Kirkland’ Lakeés.¢04.60 ess: 376 232 346 346 215 18 192 220 
Kitchener-Waterloo 697 244 934 797 421 42 694 960 
Heamingtouee: sss. 201 34 425 260 107 39 249 447 
reed MBE nGne Maracas ee 152 = a 1 . 2 17 i ay 
IStTOWE] Ree Soe eee COE era ive th ee Rk ay eR) ese wt Shee, 
Eondong ae eens ee 2,787 841 3,348 2, 860 1,872 315 WV AUlel 1,717 
ee SE Soto EE ey eee 162 2 dh Ae a 7 ie ee 
ADANeer aneeurrcce nee Se, 54 
New Toronto.......0.: some. 909 134 1,183 888 685 27 686 922 
Niagara alls... ict o.05sc5.. 720 133 969 TPH 519 19 367 650 
ae LSTA WR ety peer ek 977 a a fe a ee He et 
Ont Meera wee 791 155 | 1,344 841 518 82 | 1,509 | 1,695 
OTERO trace uc indie tac. 2,512 1,364 2,112 1, 838 847 293 1,503 1,528 
Ovweti Sounds) ..4s.0.. 0-42. 261 96 469 402 145 29 504 502 
Parry Seund Aaj sds vga dee. 73 25 54 43 Sell: feeeh 4 17 19 
POMDPUKA Ne See 668 1,068 537 394 235 9 308 te 
POUL Neen ca eke NA.” 88 39 162 153 58 5 111 oF 
Peterboroughueee soe nee. ay in on Be ats 3 ah fs 
PPUSLON Re sia se 8 oes doce ode On eer se O0 mie U) Koko i eke hed ca ieee 
POLGEAU LD UTA Erte een 6,381 6,321 1,170 1,041 859 5 as aL 
ort @olbormesseeeeeee ey 107 39 208 116 67 6 a a 
Peon SNE ae ee eh ab a8 oe ay ee see an tr ae 
EDIT OW ree eee evi ome ccs 
Bt, Catharines, «os. .<.ccsss. 1, 266 272 1,323 1,046 730 ve ate reer 
Steir homiae tc. 28) hose yoo 322 155 476 401 236 - a aid 
ISEENSLIVEE 6 GAN date ea Neree giant aN 415 135 971 471 304 Fr ae ao 
Sault Ste. Marie............. 879 598 518 477 467 te ae 
PIMAEOG Ses Ne ne oye 347 111 326 254 Ae eater He eS He 
SOUS LOO KOU Gis emia sce dee p55 131 78 119 108 65 ie ie ve 
pithy Pallesecc sok xco8 91 31 144 85 ; He a op an 
cra tloncl ts soe ge att. 310 50 356 241 15 an 43 144 
Ait ee see 2 ous 1 199 1 a5 il 087 956 167 507 432 
UGCDUP VER eo actca cere ; ; ’ ) 338 501 
ELT TAS eee ns oe 920 647 639 668 424 44 
OrONLOM PED ore erate 12, 855 5, 686 19,147 11,171 6,754 1,544 ies sane 
A GSEs Ree 5 eee ae Oa eis 2 273 82 346 a plese ie ice 
Walkertons 2) |g ee: 81 35 151 136 oe fee vig ie Ba 
Wied pee Ue ie 048 83 1 028 1,002 813 118 468 830: 
CLAN CES etree ees ; ’ 
Cee EAC pe steed) ee acer Aen Poe 
Nac tonkimties aa 207 110 298 185 119 11 151 178 
Be ees EU ag See eee Pek Sai I oe, Sa I ee Re ech a OL CIE CT ec 
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TABLE D-5.—ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
FOUR WEEKS AUGUST 31, TO SEPTEMBER 27, 1951; UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS 
AT OCTOBER 25, 1951 


(Source: UIC 751) 























Vacancies Applicants 
Regis- Unpiaced 
Office Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced| as at 
during end of during to — ————~—-——| endof Oct. 25, 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 1951 

Manitoba t.2%.2c0cesuk seen 7,852 4,383 8,527 6,518 3,218 1,538 6,143 7,776 
BrancdOlers: sae sone see pte ae 629 440 552 404 293 AT 347 392 
Danphine ~oice M6G.s eee kee 212 160 121 82 85 3 66 92 
Blintitlonyeacsc . so cee ertes 165 100 151 169 93 fi 46 94 
Portage lavPrairlelie. ssn 263 93 217 186 146 3 174 143 
ANG ASS wala hit icherortinreoveyelateue?s 146 44] 56 44 61 5 26 35 
Wanmie sesne creer er ereiert ered 6, 437 3,149 7,430 5, 633 2,540 1,473 5,484 7,020 
Saskatchewan................ 6,042 3,020 5,367 4,779 3,453 595 2,260 2,964 
HStevantceetsc «2 cmesenamiate 134 67 119 125 79 3 58 78 
MOOSE JAW. sates odd ckeeteevelen- 882 561 797 ee sili 36 303 359 
Nori Battletord sce eter 294 153 149 220 ‘174 2 95 124 
BrincevAllbertumaane eee 452 177 418 359 285 17 299 476 
RG RIS ice icas cis Sek erasers Wray fll 548 1,841 1,660 iL BY 322 454 636 
Saskatoon een eects cet eens 1,957 608 1,466 1,242 816 203 790 970 
*Teachers: Ofnce..e..++o.00- 21 349 6 9 GP) dite At eee 3 Q& 
SWaltnG@ Urrentinis:.uste os sreGerete 258 198 181 151 SOF jee trmene. 86 5 
Wey DULI tetanic r ete: 221 99 149 106 138 6 51 47 
Neyo la ainNs A ee anes ton ee ic 352 260 241 185 156 121 iyi 
Albertasseewen > se cceernee. 11,035 4,653 10,274 9, 662 5, 952 1, 688 4,350 5,805 
Blainrmore..ossncis cee. © 81 321 116 67 ein | ae ede Be eee 145 167 
Galbaty saat hace cme 3,769 1,330 3, 858 3, 663 1,988 578 1,828 2,634 
Drumheller seeecs. : Byars 170 64 102 96 130g = Aes ces 72 8&8 
Hdmontomaeeereceenncrnte 5,219 oie 4,906 4,794 2,804 1,021 1,669 1,989 
Edson Ahem cn Be soot 227 192 144 129 ny Ea teens cee 39 76 
Meth brid ean een eee 834 497 ° 744 582 411 39 322 474 
Medicinestlatea. .areoeeerr 274 160 263 180 128 aie Gen emer 191 252 
Ried HD eer Gate. c aticobcern ct 349 Wis 138 151 DS Ml eee eee ee 81 121 
Yellowknifes®. --5 on--cies 4-6 112 144 Sime le Bes a DOM | een secpeee 3 4 
British Columbia............ 14,651 3,897 24,091 14,531 9,437 1,504 23,949 21,393 
Ghailliwacksaescs saeco ttse 310 42 598 376 211 61 672 527 
@ourtentyzeeesae eee ene 353 103 447 269 228 6 695 170 
Cranbrook tense 117 62 118 124 68 4 105 89 
Dawson Creek mane eeskie 149 74 138 138 LAS e S| Secves eee 12 21 
Duncan ee cee ee 218 59 456 221 140 6 1,180 344 
Kamloonseeane seer emioccre 426 182 259 238 DOG bees ator 109 133 
Kelownassintencs sc eencar: 1,376 36 929 1,149 945 221 268 214 
INN SLIT Me certs coerce 297 38 971 250 140 69 1,768 392 
ING ISOM Ht ee ke oe tate eeion 276 119 233 272 183 13 63 74 
New Westminster.:....:.... 647 7 2,436 662 460 112 3,303 2,822 
Pentictone ws. est. eee 755 18 814 798 683 48 179 130 
Port Alberni........ RPS cH 213 30 577 244 163 15 418 194 
Prince Georeen cca eee nee 1, 087 320 874 893 760 50 162 253 
prince Riupertescceecbee 195 74 308 237 133 11 256 313 
Princeton een a.nd 2 ee 83 5 84 88 Stati acer ne: 10 21 
(rail ee eee ee ere a soe 247 92 294 229 132 10 207 216 
Vancouver see ee or oe HY 1, 884 11,888 6,552 3,352 779 12,415 13.25 
Vernonsnc ces ne eee 612 112 752 707 660 2 ip 161 
Victoria ye: tee: Sree ve: 908 359 1,797 990 592 vi 1,981 2,028 
WihitehOrse ys .ni). sites «ers telel 205 212 118 94 TSO aera ee ees 29 40 
Canada. 2%. 228s. eee ee 132,479 69,526 | 167,405 | 117,061 71,300 13,138 | 132,765 | 148,875 
Mig leste tens a 86. anno titr cote 95, 427 Bm alal 112,787 79,339 52,086 7,402 81,164 89,377 
Remialesse mnie oo nee ete Sle Ooe 16,815 54,618 Ba, OP, 19,214 5,736 51,601 59,498 





*Statistics for Province of Saskatchewan. 


TABLE D-6.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form UIC 751) 

















4 1941-1951 
Year Applications Placements 
Male Female Total Male * Female Total 
IO) ee ee fc I SCE ree Sooo 568, 695 262,767 831, 462 331,997 175,766 507, 763 
[OAD ya, ae Aa Been Oe nice hgee a ar erscctene Saber tes 1,044, 610 499,519 1,544,129 597,161 298, 460 895, 621 
LOGS AE ACRE ots eee pope oe 1,681,411 1,008, 211 2,689, 622 1,239,900 704, 126 1,944, 026 
1M es AS ee, a aR Ee Ao 6 carn TE 1,583,010 902,273 2,485, 283 1,101,854 638,063 1,739,917 
OAR oer Ene sera check Seer. 1, 855., 036 661,948 | 2,516,984 1,095, 641 397,940 1,493,581 
OAC AE Sh ee Ccefe cnet cee eermencee. 1,464, 533 494,164 1,958, 697 624, 052 235,360 859, 412 
OL 7a SR Ne ins od cere seterecsnats 1,189, 646 439,577 1, 629, 223 549,376 220,473 769, 849 
[OAS Re eer re re Cee eee 1,197,295 459,332 1,656, 627 497,916 214,424 712,340 
10407 Be eo Are canines chiens 1,295, 690 494,956 1,790, 646 464, 363 219,816 684,179 
1050 pen i a fe ros ste ite store wrote ts 1,500,763 575,813 2,076,576 559, 882 230, 920 790, 802 
MRED WEES) 5575500 odo ass ovanmeocanae 1,096, 835 450, 222 1,547,057 499 473 198,812 698, 285 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-i.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT,}NUMBER OF_ DAYS, BENEFITIPAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Sp 








Number Month of{September,’ 1951 
pe coere 
= ene fit Number Number 
Province in Last Com- of Days ide 
Week of the mencing Benefit P id 
Month Benefit Paid a 
$ 

CUS TE Set a ae ce eee ee 644 357 16, 142 41,731 
ee ward Island. eee nelle 237 78 4,975 DiS? 
Nova Scotia Rae eet HEC ee a ticks, Staste ners hh MRL. ae et Gy O,247, 1,449 63, 253 161,274 
NOE RUT ARTIS 5 ante ROAD SRN oe PN ea 2,250 1,039 47,084 117, 228 
eee eet CAN ati Gye ebie cl. int 20,378 10,788 449, 639 1,045,765 
TIN StS SOS Ee GA eer i Nk a 1 a a Ri 22, 687 15,082 424,081 1,070, 639 
EA ONG oe ee et Ae 2 RO aR 2,932 1,414 64, 296 151,977 
pee DOM AU Merce Rate ome eee 875 357 19,497 45,004 
eS ore y aie tai ohio Cp gm ho 1, 682 716 35, 686 89,588 
fe a DC Olu bis acer en Vokes ids ae ee oes 9,324 6,901 253, 691 722, 627 
Totaly Canada, Septy 1951.08 ik. Soot ebdedesc. lotus. 64, 256 38,181 1,378,344 3,456, 965 
Total, Canada, August, 1951......... 000. ..000.056000..0...... 60,094 37, 876 1,487,111 3,674, 569 
Total, Canada, Sept., 1950....0...0000000000cccccccce eee. 61,578 32,401 1, 633, 140 3, 843,797 


* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER 
OF DAYS CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS OF SEPTEMBER 29, 1951 


SOURCE: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











eyes ever 13-24. | 25-48 | 49-72 | 73 days 
Province and Sex Toran Hag diva ava dave days Q He 

ING WONG anCer inte eis Ue. wae bee 1,189 296 93 171 308 157 164 
Maller ten. Sa comes hoe 2 1,077 273 81 155 283 138 147 
LOS TTT er ee) Re ae 112 23 12 16 25 19 17 
Prince Edward Island.................... 306 64 33 47 OZ 33 77 
BIG Member water te ct oe. 196 44 21 30 33 20 48 
ETIAIG SNC oe ttl ei cel Ags 110 20 12 17 19 13 29 
NON RM SCOUR Mee eek ea ks, 5,393 1,607 502 735 918 617 1,014 
GG eee erie om NE TA a arly 4,449 1,389 396 602 742 7 793 
WP ETIRIO Me ete oe Sorel Ps eee 944 |° 218 106 133 176 90 221 
NewWeDrunswickr.scccke 0 a tect 3, 682 973 457 429 576 474 773 
Dialer ey te Sd We 2,623 693 294 308 417 363 548 
Petonlon ee. es ee 1,059 280 163 121 159 111 225 
Quebechae erent 1 kn here Tie 34,419 8,768 3,873 5,333 6,645 3, 667 6,133 
NE LG oe ee ee at A he ee. 18, 662 5,096 2,105 3,014 3,508 1,750 3,189 
ESE oh SP apa Oe ah eg 15,757 3,672 1,768 2,319 3,137 LOZ 2,944 
DATS tee Se Ra N Ge ears 39, 934 15,905 4,545 6,025 5,323 2,496 5, 640 
Nialete pees ce le a 24, 887 11,362 2,652 3,716 2.570 1,236 oeood 
Hemalew wer eee on) te ee 15,047 4,543 1, 893 2,309 Detoe 1,260 2,289 
EAA Ire yan Meiko, ool he A, 3,798 1,006 334 506 581 395 976 
(ele Ape Oe pt ees es ae, Sa. 1, 806 436 159 226 245 175 565 
BEM BIG Mei bak nee Nae te cae 1,992 as ue a ae oe a 

, RUC C LUG WEIS ocr tatels aie a «Bi ovens eee ake IO 1 
era SA i ea ae 529 91 47 56 85 53 197 
GIG LCM eet ee nt 5 mre + ee 546 is 46 68 117 7 111 
Pk tearet ete Perea tr Sect (> oe Bak 2,906 Dae 192 267 336 166 573 
Vig) enero ie terees pe Pie sehr 1,966 1,047 105 147 187 98 382 
Heil ewer epee eee etc) oh cae ree 940 325 87 120 149 68 19] 
Lewetniclay Cloyhrinnloner (aa doo docu be koe 15,963 4,354 ele a 2,411 3, 254 2,047 2,170 
NE Kee a ae RN Adel an eT ol gad 12,678 3,524 loon, 1, 866 2,653 1,788 1,525 
JEMEM ROUEN Rees, chee § Ae C8 AY Beem tae 3, 280 830 405 545 601 259 645 
ALS OIAT AWE Ean rps Oe eet oe kL TS 108, 665 34,568 11,849 16,048 18,195 10,177 17, 828 
MICAS Tis aye et vreneniy eesectarset a RN nae oie cla 68, 873 23,955 7,182 10, 120 10,723 6,148 10,745 
VAC ATER aan tia peo De eee Rar 39, 792 10,613 4,667 5,928 7,472 4,029 7,083 








TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
SEPTEMBER, 1951 


sourcE: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S8. 








Claims filed at Local Offices 


Province 





Disposal of Claims (including claims 
pending from previous months) 


Total 























: Not 
a. ; Entitled : . 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed Entitled | Pending 
of to Benefit to Benefit 
Newroundland.sqemnenincs ae ceniee crater et 593 490 103 541 342 199 211 
Prince Ledward) [sland oe. see eee 159 86 73 145 114 31 37 
ING Va SCO LL E ee tean ee Ceres eee 2,778 il, (do) 1,008 2,396 1,781 615 1,024 
News BLUNS Wick eee eee eRe en eee 1,709 1,063 646 ee ole 356 429 
Quebec. s Belk © Cet aosin eet renee eet 17,071 11,140 5,931 16,472 12,970 3) 4,649 
ONntaniO wh hes eee Pe ee 26,831 15, 356 11,475 26,701 22,437 4,264 5,795 
Manito base chalice. c octal score ate eee nee 2,163 1,290 873 2,090 1,580 510 480 
SaskatChewelleaee ss actos tietee entre 506 338 168 481 366 115 105 
Allibertia:: soam petite ch ols, cross Recon eee 1,443 1,046 397 1,246 970 276 569 
British Colum biases seer tere 9, 203 4,933 4,270 9,638 7,658 1,980 2,247 
Motaly Canada ssept. lool eee ater 62, 456! 31,012 24,944 61.443? 49,595 11,848 15,546 
Total, Canada, August, 1951.......... 57,926 34, 851 23,075 58,012 45,071 12,941 14,533 
Motals Canada goeptes dl 050 see eee 49, 229 28, 804 20,425 63,959 50,946 13,013 10, 473 

















1In addition, revised claims received numbered 8,206. ?In addition, 8,355 revised claims were disposed of. Of 
these, 496 were special requests not granted, and 639 were appeals by claimants. There were 936 revised claims pending 


at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—CLAIMS DISALLOWED AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Month of Month of 

Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement Santas See’ 

(Glinnhrathd DIRE On eC lonee ocoke coceb mon Oe gene pa Cube haron So4 ban gt came meee 4,665 5,345 
Claimants Disqualified! * 

INOPUnEIMplOVEds. evi Bo sett t aera cee OCIS ee INO Te aon. eas 2,590 1,799 

Not capable of and not available for work.........................-- 940 1,247 

Mossiot work due) toravabournaisputernniscsee es scien ierae ernie er *181 1,365 

Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work............ 856 1,816 

Discharged formmiscoOnGuchs ems ete hee eee eee eee ieee eet 446 500 

Voluntarily left employment without just cause................-..05- Omdite 3,764 

OSHEETEASONSEA: Sciseeeeet oo hele Ts erat Sea ee are Inn nero eae) pero 1,864 695 

SN O GEIL Sees eels vegan te See ne raters emer sete Cocker a iter 14,715 16,531 


1 Includes 2,867 revised claims, disqualified. 
21950 data relate to regular claimants only. 








Cumulative 
Total for 
Current 
Fiscal Year 


13, 855 


49,105 


3’ These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 


inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








At Beginning of Month of: 


OS Qe vA USSG apetere crecarercer cise cons cyate, essere teem iO Ie ict Ie eter ees ee 
Sep temilbers. Seca tetoaneecaye a.setls a orale ee von chee 
OCTO DER ok. rita done serie ole kta hits Nie oe eee 


AAU Oger A a ce ee es ee oe, Sa a NR ae 





a Ce 





Clie eo (elles) 8) ale uelelp 


© ee Jel le ee. eivielere 


as 


a ae ee ed 


re ee oor eres 


ee er ry 


ee) 


i 


Total 


2,735,000 
2,763,000 


2,907,000 
2,909,000 


Employed 


2,642,500 
2,664, 100 
2,731,700 
2,747,700 
2,785, 200 
2,720, 900 
2,669, 400 
2,661, 200 
2,672,500 
2,690, 200 
2,754, 100 
2,820,500 
2,825,100 


Claimants! 


92,500 
98, 900 
79,300 
90, 300 
124, 800 
190, 100 2 
247, 600 2 
243, 800 2 
226,500 2 
136, 800 
88,900 
86,500 
83,900 





1 Ordinary claimants signing live unemployment register on last working day of the preceding month. 


2 Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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TABLE E-7._INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO 


SEPTEMBER, 1951 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 



































Month 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
JANUALY.. fos Cee ling Macnee 4,637 11,751 20,412 71,9382 63,681 | 100,304 | 126,649 | 182,053 172, 269 
Hebrivanvanese cee 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59,098 47,141 76,723 93,463 | 109,282 109, 709 
IManchaee sachs 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13,307 50,706 43,675 63, 869 88,786 | 119,533 109,764 
PAD) Tol Meets eaters << teers 2,925 3,953 6, 463 8,430 35,781 35, 859 48,963 58,141 80,028 75,242 
WGK Ae Se Sed ee: Mea 2,799 2,027 4, 654 8, 825 34,777 27, 603 33,617 52,675 71,619 56,430 
UTS Rye oe cee bone 4,629 1,772 3,226 10, 857 30, 646 PN e145, 31,543 44,783 51, 284 58, 233 
Diulivi, Mere teenies 2,668 1,087 3,106 10, 886 27,576 20,034 30, 487 43,486 43,929 58,981 
TANIZ USER etete creme 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 Dorlas 17,281 24,972 50, 291 61,545 57,926 
September......... 1 lal) 1,013 3,715 40,473 28,555 20, 883 28,143 51,935 42,229 62,456 
Mctober sea aren: 1,058 1,475 6,222 36,717 34, 891 29,369 388, 104 69,349 O27 240 0 ener 
November......... 1,748 2,896 11,798 do,o2o if dull 42,385 66,426 | 114,888 BANK Ilonacdawac 
December......... 3,000 6,562 13,770 57,612 52,479 73,578 | 105,939 | 139,406 | 184,218 |......... 

pcb seer 26, 924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 | 488,667 | 442,854 | 649,090 | 933,832 |1,050,979 761,010 
mata 
F—Prices 
TABLE F-1.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the beginning of each Month 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 
Peércent="\saacaae SSS SS ES 
age Retail 
Increase Fuel Pace The Brite 
ees since ; urnish- iscel- ndex 
EE Total Food Rent Aras Clothing | ;, get atid 2 lance nee eC Cen 
193 & Services modities 
only)t 
1012S Ree a eee ae | ote 79-7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69-6 
1920)) fh Scere catoncne (ese ee 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
LOSS seen seen eres | ae eee 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
193 Shae saat ee re al ee See ee 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
1945 Ot ae. 18-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
19468 Sas ee 99.6 123-6 140-4 112-7 107-4 126-3 124-5 112-6 132-1 
LOA ee ate ter B44 135-5 159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 141-6 117-0 148-8 
G48) eeaeety. oeeseste ee 63-8 155-0 195-5 120°7 124-8 174-4 162-6 123-4 177-4 
LGA oh e.c ae Hacetoucretete ce §3- 160°8 203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 167-6 128-8 184-8 
1949 
VAnUaAL yet oeieieine §8-3 159-6 202-2 121-7 130-0 181-9 167-0 126-6 183-5 
I ebruatry aec acne 58-2 159-5 200-4 121-7 130-8 181-8 167-8 128-1 183-3 
March A a atea ne een arene 67-9 150-2 199-1 121-7 131-0 182-7 167-9 128-1 182-5 
ADE paint Seno nie 68-0 159-3 198-5 122-4 131-0 182-3 168-0 128-4 182-6 
Wait Ais copes Gets ores 68-2 159-5 199-5 122-4 129-1 183-3 168-1 128-4 183-0 
Sunes go cesk eth ewer 69-2 160°-5 202-9 122-4 128-7 183-3 167-7 128-4 184°6 
VULye oe ceoetr ae 60°8 162-1 207-2 123-4 129-1 183-3 167-5 128-5 186-3 
IAUPUSU ET seen 61-8 162-8 209-2 123-4 129-5 183 -2 167:4 128-9 187-9 
September.......... 61-0 162-3 207-0 123-9 130-1 183-5 167-4 128-9 186-9 
Octoberis daciescs ie 60-9 162-2 205-0 123-9 134-1 184-1 167-2 130-2 186-5 
November......... 60+4 161-7 203-3 123-9 135°1 183-7 167°4 130-2 185-7 
December.......... 60°2 161-5 201-9 125-0 135-2 183-7 167-1 130-5 185-0 
1950 
VAMURIY eee tes eee 59+7 161-0 199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 167-0 131-6 183-8 
JRE STATENS oe oc 60:3 161-6 201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 166-4 132-1 184-7 
Meare lass cinene rect 62-4 163-7 204-0 132-7 136°3 181-4 166-3 132-1 185-8 
Aprile aes eae 62-7 164-0 204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 166-4 132-3 186-2 
i EN Ahn aes Ars SR ae 62-7 164-0 204-6 132-7 137°5 180-8 166-4 132-3 186-1 
VIMO Meee en necator hts 64-1 165-4 209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 166-9 132-4 188-3 
nl yee oe ers Ma ere re 66-2 167-5 214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 166°9 132-5 191-0 
FAUZUS Use Men eras bie 67°2 168-5 216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 168-9 132-5 192-4 
September.......... 68°65 169-8 218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 171-1 132-8 194-3 
Octoberheenerias 69-3 170-7 220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 172-7 133-3 195-5 
November......... 69-3 170-7 218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 174-8 133-4 195-1 
Mecemberneatae ui 69-7 171-1 218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 176-4 134-1 195-6 
1951 
VANUAE Ve eens. e 71-1 172-5 220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 179-8 135°8 197-3 
IMC DEUAT isan nee 73°8 175-2 224-4 136°4 141-7 192-4 185-1 137-0 201-4 
March BA eta OTOH 78°38 179-7 233-9 137-6 146-5 196-3 188-6 137°8 207-9 
PAU Lye Saree Bie ie eaters 80-4 181-8 238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 190-7 138-8 211-2 
Eee ae die Ba rei 80-6 182-0 235-4 137°6 146-2 201-5 194-9 140-7 211-3 
UN NEA te Ae, hetesens (ee 82-6 184-1 239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 197-1 144-0 214-0 
ly ae eee ciee 86-1 187-6 249-7 139-8 147-2 202-9 196-4 142-2 219-6 
AUG USES ot ar asu cists 874 188-9 251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 199-0 143-7 221-1 
September.......... 88-3 189°8 251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 199-1 144-0 221-6 
(OXO ES wo nnotoos 88-9 190:4 249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 200-1 144-3 222-4 
November.......... 89-7 191-2 250-2 144-8 150°8 214°6 199-9 144-9 223-0 





* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926=100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 =100. 
+Commodities in the cost-of-living index including rents and services. 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NINE CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER 1951 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statisties 


(August 1939 =100) 
ee 


























Total Home 
=== a=s Food Rent Fuel Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- 
Oct. J, Sept. 1, Ociad: ings and | laneous 
1950 1951 1951 Services 
St. John’s;;Nfld(@)..|...3.:.0.. 102-7 103-0 105-2 100-1 104-2 105-1 101-8 100-3 
FIGURES ec ete ys! 159-3 177-5 178-2 240-7 124-5 144-5 226-9 184-2 135-3 
aly JOmne a yess 167-8 184-2 185-1 239-4 124-4 139-1 236-3 194-3 144-2 
iMionittres neers... oe 175-1 196-0 196-4 265-9 145-6 145-2 200-8 206-0 138-5 
BU OnOnUOR eames. 5). 166-8 185-4 185-8 239-9 145-4 172-5 211-7 195-0 143-8 
Waitipes 4.0. 165-4 182-2 183-1 250-7 131-6 125-8 210-4 201-3 137-7 
paskatoon...))-,.. 168-2 186-2 187-0 254-1 128-6 148-3 221-9 206 +6 133-6 
Md montone os. 164-5 181-5 181-9 254-2 123-3 114-6 222-9 192-7 137-5 
WANCOUVEDSces) 5) 170-9 190-2 190-0 250-9 130-8 167-2 224-5 193-0 146-5 























OO ee ee ee Ee ee OC 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities (1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 


TABLE F-3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Bass: August 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 












































Price 
5.0 Dee Oct Oct Oct. Oct Sept Oct 
“Commodities Few’) toa | 1946 | aga. | toss.) 194s | qoed eters we 
Beet, sirloim. steak’. ...2.. uc. eos c cae lb. 120-7 163-8 177-1 259-1 2552 385-2 383-8 107-9 
Beek, round steak. 2s. iss ¢s sic cncw'e. lb. 125-7 178-1 193-7 286-1 284-4 428-0 427-2 102-1 
Beef, rolled rib roast, prime........... lb. 125-5 186-1 203-0 | 285-7 285-7 417-2 418-1 96-3 
Beef, blade roast, blade removed..... lb. 132-7 169-2 189-3 301-3 303-1 486-4 485-1 78-6 
Beef, stewing, boneless................ eye 136-7 173-5 197-0 331-7 339-7 562-0 562°8 76:8 
Veal, front roll, boneless.............. lb. 139-3 174-6 177-5 295-9 311-8 484.9 487-8 84-7 
Dam, log roast 44s. ..cckees. oe lb. 109-9 157-7 171-5 235-9 242-3 347-4 334-0 95-4 
Pork, fresh loin, centre cut............ lb. 125°3 163-3 179-9 245-4 246-8 310-1 293-9 77:9 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock off......... lb. 127-0 164-3 188-5 268-3 268-3 346-4 313-2 59-5 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind off..... by 132-3 162-7 190-3 233 -3 235-5 233-4 236-4 89-4 
bard purespackaces sn ee ota lb. 151-3 178-1 242-1 321-1 216-7 263-0 263-0 29-3 
Shortening, package.................. lb. 134-7 141-0 216-7 286-1 222-9 259-0 258-3 37°4 
Eggs, grade ‘‘A’’, Large, carton....... doz. 156-4 178-9 186-9 228-7 234-5 269-4 264-9 82-8 
‘ pe ee ee 3 Re ete eee a ee oe Gite 111-0 139-4 139-4 ee sae ae me aa 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. lb. 140-5 164-8 | 242-9 267: . . 253° . 
Cheese, plain, hia PAD et eee pkg 174-6 169-7 185-6 226-0 226-7 254-3 255-8 34:3 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped.......... lb. 106,5 106-3 144-4 150-8 165-1 188-6 191-8 12-2 
Blourwall“purposce een anes ern. lb. 127-3 124-2 178-8 187-9) 221-25 227-28) 52302 7:7 
Rolled Oats, package................. lb. 112-0 | 114-0] 140-9 152-0 156-7 199-2 197-7 13-1 
Cee uae 8 OZ. - Sees Sao RP ee pkg. 101-1 100-0 122-8 160-9 163-0 184-6 186°8 17-4 
Tomatoes, canned, 23's............... tin 129-9 152-8 195-3 238-7 189-6 246-5 247-4 26°6 
IRGAswOOLOZ Sea Re eh oe? neces te dee tin 117-5 128-3 poe ia joe ie as Ae 
TCO. U1OZ ee ee tin 128-3 139-8 . : . . . 
tele poe oo A ei * rae ea hel er lb. 129-4 139-2 194-1 294-1 262-7 307-4 305-4 15-2 
i ’ IST phot Be ee cain Pee as lb. 108-2 138-8 132-7 128-6 159-2 156-8 151-1 8-0 
ae a table, S2e8, sf 10 Ibs. 89-9 134-1 156-1 143-6 153-7 156-5 158-3 35°6 
Prunes, bulk or in bag................ lb. 115°8 143-0 176:3 174-6 190-3 252-9 252-9 29-1 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag....... lb. 104-0 125-2 136-4 135-1 128-5 173-9 175-9 26°5 
Oranges) ©altormiag wees ence ooee doz. 132-5 153-2 134-5 119-1 124-6 140-2 162-1 42-0 
dipinous Me eos. a. west? #doz.| 111-3 141-5 165-8 143-4 100-5 | 174-7 | 176-5 28-8 
Ht pt eer ce tO nae jar 111-3 137-6 154-7 150-4 146-7 166-6 166°6 29-3 
ee oer cated * Sc eae oe tin 101-5 119-8 150-3 151-3 142°6 155-3 154-7 23°5 
Marmalade, Orance ml Goze eee naoete jar 118-3 134-0 144-3 146-5 141-4 156-9 157-7 21-5 
Gormisyrupite ib eee ee eee tin 138-0 175-8 196-8 190-4 177-5 203-7 204-8 35°5 
Sugar, granulated, bulk or in bag...... lb. 132-3 132°3 147-7 149-2 150-8 205°8 204-2 ae 
Sugar, yellow, in branded package....| lb. 131-3 134-9 1o2-4 154-0 155-6 | 213-6 | 213-6 13: 
i lityait bagasse lb. 141-6 133-4 162-7 185-2 195-3 315-3 314-7 108-6 
poleatavnela once if ee : 7 eee pkg. 145-2 131-6 172-8 174-1 176-9 185-8 186-1 54-1 








* Descriptions and Units of Sale Apply to October 1951 Prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 











Locality 
ad 
3 
& 
ire 
i=] — 
35 
fe] = 
a 
*, ae cts 
Newfoundland— 
i=—Stiohnis: 4. e8eeeeeeeee 121-5 
P.E.I.— 
2=-Oharlottetowlaseee aoe 107-5 
Nova Scotia— 
Safa clege ad ew oid oe ee 111-0 
4— Sv dneverncoste st eee eee 119-0 
New Brunswick— 
3 MOnCton: 545, Ce Oe eee 108-7 
6—SamtWohne: cas. 4: ee eee 112-0 
Quebec— P 
(—CDiCOULLI ea ee ee ee 130°8 
S—Montrealicce. eer ee eee 116-2 
9=—-QuebeC aan. eo | RR a ee 115-6 
IG ASPNEI OIC, os Md da sos hendeannoe. 109-2 
FL SOL Clete, ae5 Cece eee ee 110°6 
i2—— Dhrees Rivierseaer seater eee 124-4 
Ontario— 
t3——Cor wail eee see eee eee 96-0 
SI Noray \Woilheney, 4 G4. naoecongancce 102-4 
Nil BEM ooW NACo Cac Rar oan Gacanon coe 107-7 
JONETTE NC CI ss one einen ate nach anape 109-5 
I=IN COTS 101 2h Ve 101-8 
is—Otiawar eee eee eee 110-3 
Sele Sieh, WED. - oon as agen conse 106-9 
ALSNUGU WE nod odassoupyosoacescoee 97-9 
Uiieol DrinaNTIV NES. nes ao bo boodeaceoos 108-3 
AUTON) A bobbbowad acdwacsac 106-0 
Zc WING SOR eee sees a cee 102-0 
Manitoba— 
(Me oA STERIC KO) Ay asl oo soG0n bd ao bwos bos 102°5 
Za WINNER ins, Go Meee att earlas cm mete 102-3 
Saskatchewan— 
Ai ANOS HPs cob dosaonacoonowaoaee’ 97-9 
i LOGIN ore a peck eee ae oe eae 97-5 
Do Saskatoon. rei eee clen tere tee 96-4 
Alberta— 
COSA OLESEY sce reve cata tS on 103-6 
a= Dranrralovel lee. 55 hnccan pameoshee 95-6 
HES ClaNO NIG, 6 ono 555ca0assoenacone 98-6 
British Columbia— 
Sa-—P Yince RUDE tiay ae es 125-0 
Jd= Tae hia sao te Eee 114-4 
J4——V AT COUVCL AE Ia aaa eee 117-9 
On ICLOLI GE EE etc ene ee 119-6 





Round steak, 


100- 


103- 
106: 
100- 
105- 
105: 

96- 
106- 
100- 

98 


97- 
96- 


92: 
93: 
93: 


97: 
95- 
93- 


116: 
105: 
104- 
107- 


per lb. 








Beef 


Rib roast, prime, 
rolled, per lb. 
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bo 
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= SG oS! on" ‘co 


oo 
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i eC ry 


wee were fewer eae 


E, 
8 
o 
“ =| 
Bee s a 
SBOE Se 
Ses e 
Cia cs ae 
FS | vo | ES 
rN ete oe as es 
Sah, Ser ee 
faa) (oD) > 
cts cts ets 
OSE G2 ch vate cul tecacrs artes 
a a 
73°5 OS.10 8 eee 
a 
79-0 SOS aa ae 
a 
82-2 arcane yen eme Ye oe 
77-6 RO Sualsomned ale 
a 
77-9 NSsiiallee sent 
78:4 Oso alll eerersecre 
a 
77°6 75-1 81-1 
a 
74-0 71-2 86-1 
73:4 73°38 83-4 
a 
76:7 Gio Tomas 
a 
72-1 GOS LR ae eee: 
76°5 (aH We oo Goo s 
a Si 
80:4 80-0 
a 
83-0 81-1 85:2 
a 
81:5 79:5 87-7 
a 
80-2 TAPE cena 
86-2 80-5 86:3 
77-5 SPAS Ik ok pn 6 
a 
76°8 USO ERS 36 
81-5 79:3 88-2 
83-3 78-4 85°8 
a 
80-9 to LA eae ee 
74-0 
77:8 76:5 80-7 
a 
78-3 75°9 76°7 
a 
76°5 75-9 86:7 
a 
74-2 77-4 78-8 
84-1 iy 93-8 
a 
76:6 Wi) oP) 
a a 
69-9 73-1 84°8 
a 
80-0 SUZ OR eens 
a 
81-2 HES. Mo 5 o.oo 
87-0 81-7 87-2 
80-9 85-6 83-3 








Lamb, leg roast, 


eeeeeee 


per lb. 




















Pork 
en ee 
Be | 3 
nee Rs 
Ba AS 
eee 
2 Bln & 
Pantie = 
Se | Bs 
tl fH 
fy Fy 
ets cts 
86-0 80-6 
72-4 58-8 
c 
75°5 Spor 
SOSO) | ere 
77:8 58-1 
} 
78°3 60-1 
[So 
68-4 61-5 
73°8 53°5 
62-0 51:6 
toa 54-0 
70-7 58-4 
61 22uDorD 
73°4 | 53-9 
S008| anaeee 
83-2 | 54-0 
82-8 53-5 
d 
79-0 | 59-8 
78-5 | 57-0 
79-2 | 62-7 
d 
74-1 61-7 
83-7 | 59-6 
82-5 | 52-8 
81-9 54-0 
TSO el nS 
d 
76:0 | 66-0 
77:5 60-1 
77:6 | 63-5 
d 
77:7 | 59-9 
d 
80-8 | 68-7 
84-0 65:8 
78:7 | 57-4 
88-3 | 77-7 
d 
88-4 | 74-4 
d 
88-1 66-1 
88-2! 66-7 





Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, 
rind off, per lb. 
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84- 


104- 





bo 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, OCTOBER, 1951 


Bureau of Statisties 





Loclaity 


Newfoundland— 
1-=St. John’s, ....... WA ears ee. ee, Ue 


P.E.I.— 
Z—-@harlottetowness,. 552... oo 


Nova Scotia— 
Da alitaxte, een. Aad. de ee 


New Brunswick— 
SSM OVMOWOM ko pape Ranma tank 


Quebec— ; 
i -ACLUMGOMNETO, | coe conunnmetnaonenoe 


5 \lontren eee eee ee 


Ontario— 
IS Comiyenlle.. oscoaus apes ie seca ee 


ESI (Ove eV I BERG oe ee A War cen 
IS=— Ottawa eee eee ee 


AW FON SUA 5. a5 oc odo leone aunassgae 
Fives ws 5 cold suaceseedanscebhs 


22 = OLON COM MEM. i een ean toe ake 


Manitoba— 
Ui I SVEN, gam cp acdaa sagen ooouse 


Saskatchewan— 
26—Moose Jaw..... Doron? obig dps sSoe 


eee ENOL UNE, Aces RET Te Pa a oie ce 
SEM AS KA LOOUE Ms aa men a nn er eee 


Alberta— 
PANS CEN VEER AR ek 5 nee ene ta 


Us Diavbrnlnel Sies. ome Ge se osne nach esa 
Sil AT OME OMe ters, Wa. Volsvaail nist ne cere crete 


British Columbia— 
=a] eC IAUOTS MI. So bu anrouMECe a a sbe OC 


ery DALE ate, Mertite sdteyceieresc eter Cetera 














per lb. package 


Lard, pure, 
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Shortening, 
per lb. package 
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Eggs, grade ‘‘A”’ large, 
carton, per dozen 








per quart 


Milk, 
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Cheese, plain, mild, 
per 3-lb. package 
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Bread, plain, white, 
wrapped, per lb. 
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oo 
oe 














Flour, all purpose, 
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co 
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per lb. 
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package, 


Rolled Oats, 
per lb. 
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Corn flakes, 





8 oz. package 





TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


Source: Dominion 














Canned 
Vegetables 
; hs A 
Locality ae + d 
wee N |g 28 
© 00 ° oO af 
gas Is 1 Bo x 
Son| op | oo? 
Baa} ¢2 | 553 
Sa AY O 
ae. cts. cts cts. 
Newfoundiand— 
[Stee LOD Se ee eee 26°7 | 22-9 | 24-2 
P.E.I.— 
2—Charlottetown........... 24-2 22:0 22-0 
Nova Scotia— 
S==Halilaxe... Ah: soe ee 24-7 21-4 20-2 
A SViN@ Valet chs aba nopste ns 25-8 | 20-7 | 20-6 
New Brunswick— } 
DON COU Maen necmiten oe 24-9 19-9 18-9 
6 saint sob seeks ee ne 25-0 20-8 19-4 
Quebec— 
/-—Chicoutimi...2..2eeceee: 27-3 23-0 19-4 
8—Montrealt yesicn poke es: 25-8 18-9 19-3 
S= Quebec! nee canine: 26-1 20-9 17-5 
10—Sherbrooke.............. 25:7 21-9 19-6 
i= Sore beet ee Was, | 4 ee ee 22-4 19-1 17-4 
12—— Taree Rivers), ween. en snes 20-7 192 
Ontario— 
13 —-COrnwalle saan aeeeen 26-9 20-4 18-5 
14—Fort William............. 27-2 20-8 19-2 
italy... 4 syaekscanec 24-8 20-8 18-5 
L6——lWondont seers ae eke 23-7 20-2 19-3 
i INGI thes ayn yee near 24-2 | 20-9] 20-0 
18 Ottawawonein asec ds 26°9 21-2 18-2 
19—Sault Ste. Marie..........] 26-1 21-0 19-0 
ASSIA. bs on5sondoadae 25-3 21-1 18-2 
AJA Dy eopiaNbO Se as goo dea Aaa DANO 21-7 20-2 
22—— EL OrOnto. see eee ea. 24-1 19-9 17-9 
Se VV CSOL EE eee erent DBI INE, cache. 2 20-0 
Manitoba— 
PI BUEVNS (0) Nn, ya ate di dodo ora c salle emake Piles 2, 21-1 
Z5—— Winn IDES ane eee a Py) 21-6 19-7 
Saskatchewan— 
20—-MOOseJAW a. a: seen pee: 28-9 21:3 Ales 
ie EPI A waters. « Son dot cts 29-4 19-3 21-8 
28 Saskatoon: |. cee deine 30-2 20:5 21-3 
Alberta— 
29 (Calgary: jee chi ono ae 31-2 19-3 20-5 
Drm ellen eee eee ae 32-9 18-9 21-6 
SHV elien yO, ¢¢sqacagonoces 30-2 19-6 21-3 
British Columbia— m m 
t 32—Prince Rupert............ 30:3 19-9 17-5 
So Pad | sete enon ere ed ee 30-5 20-7 22-5 
m m 
S4— Vancouver. ...... ccs s ee 27-0 18-6 14:8 
E m m 
SOc= Wl CLORIA Meee ae ert: 26-8 17-8 16-0 




















. Eee 
ke} t a) oe 
Sout a eae lee 
gfe ete) a 
O° oO . Pima HOls a, 
og ~2 VO -Q 
Pe na or nS 
gid} Se | Be | ak 
Ss 32) 4=) ies aes 
—Q (e) AY Ay 
cts cts cts cts 
14-0 10-4 41-8 27-9 
k 
15-2 7:6 27-4 30-7 
16:4 7:5 39-1 28-6 
1 
14-1 8-0 40-0 33-0 
14-4 7-3 30-0 30-3 
15-2 7-4 29-5 28-7 
Ns, 5 seats 10-7 33°6 ae 
15-1 8-5 30-4 29-6 
14-6 8-2 26°3 28-0 
15-2 8-4 30-5 80-2 
14-0 9-8 28-4 26-8 
13-9 8-3 28-1 27-2 
k 
13-1 7-4 34-8 ioe 
16-2 7-4 41-9 ee 
16-5 7:2 40-8 Ha 
14-9 7:2 41-0 29-0 
13-1 6-6 38-4 eu 
14-4 7:8 386°2 30-3 
1 
13-5 7:5 41-3 32:6 
14-1 7-7 38-6 29-0 
15-3 8-1 39-9 29-0 
k 
16-7 7-0 40-9 28-7 
1 
15-2 6-8 37°8 30-2 
k 
15-5 8-4 35-8 ae: 
15-1 6-6 24-6 28-8 
k 
13-8 8-4 34-0 tee 
15:6 8-4 32-2 28-2 
k 
16-6 9-9 35-7 30°9 
k 
16-1 8-2 36-8 re? 
15-9 8-8 38-7 oe 
15-6 8-7 30-3 29-5 
17-6 8-8 50-2 Ae 
17-2 10-4 46-5 30-0 
15-9 7-4 41-6 26-7 
16-8 8-0 42-2 27-1 


Raisins, Australian, 

















ae 
ea fol 
e | £8 
ig 3 Ege 
(e) S .~N 
ae 3 4 pe 
Bala oes 
fas; Es} o 
ef Oe | oo 8 Llp 
8) gS | ge | Ee 
= C Hic = 
T ep ap oO eS 
Ss) a2 ae | ge 
o) 4] & 
cts. cts. cts cts 
1 
ayo AE oth the a 5 ne 63-6 
k 
27-9 45-0 36-0 55-7 
“ia 40-8 | 29-9 55-1 
25-4 44.4 32-2 DDE e 
k 
ca 46-2 | 30-8 53-4 
a7-7 | 42-3] 29-0] 54-6 
| 
31-6 44-7 | 28-9 60-9 
k 
24-4 39-6 | 25-2 52-6 
97-4 | 42-9 27-8 56-0 
n 
97-8 | 42-3 | 27-9 55-1 
22-4 41-1 27-2 51-2 
24-4 41-4 27-4 52-5 
23-7 39-3 27-7 50:5 
n 
28-0 | 42-0 | 29-4 55-7 
n 
24-0 | 38:1 29-1 50-2 
93-4} 40-5 27-6 47-2 
98-0 | 48:2 | 27-4 54-0 
n 
29-1 37-5 27-8 49-4 
24-0 | 39-6} 29-2 52-2 
k 
26-7 | 37-8 | 28-1 51-6 
95-2 | 43-8 | 31:7 54-2 
k 
ORAL atelogs || bXica) 48-0 
93-8 | 39-6 | 27-6 50-4 
t 
29:0 | 46-5 | 26-6 68-8 
p t 
98:0 | 42:9 | 25-9 67-7 
ie 
97-8 | 45-9 | 29-2 71-7 
t 
29-1 43-8 | 29-5 73°3 
k t 
97-9 | 47-4 | 33-8 69-1 
t 
27-1 41-7 | 30:3 70-2 
t 
27-8 | 41-7} 29-9 73-9 
t 
27-1 43-2 | 28-0 70-9 
t 
26-0 | 43-8 | 27-5 71-0 
n 1 
97-5 | 41-7 | 32-8 71:5 
p t 
25-5 | 39:0] 21-3 63:5 
p t 
26-8 | 38-7 | 24-0 68-6 


_ Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with 
price averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts 


with bone in. 


(b) Short, rib roast, prime. 


(c) Including cuts with hock-on. 


(d) Including butts. 


(e) Local. 


FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, OCTOBER, 1951 


Bureau of Statistics 



































Sugar Bh Coal 
~ 1 = 1 hall ee One ‘ed 
g 6 = gas Ee 
$ s a et i oe ; oe 
Od are ale" ® g§ Od 
Ss 0.8 = becea eed ee ae gg 
Locality qi. Cae 26 oo a oO i : 
ON aN Qa. @ me Kos o pe ® st 
20 3° 2.9 2, | 22 Su 3.5 See he 
SNe ea sie 3 e > 3 re ore myles 
Se.) fe lose | 22 | eo | 82 [en] ge) ae 
erage | ge | Be | 28 ee eee eae 
= = 6) 6) > 6) a a = 
eee) | eens, | Py nae xt samt nner el te ee ee AC aoe 
cts cts cts cts cts. t ts. S 
Newfoundland— . : oh tes 
deaSt. JON Sc. 6 ia uy et ko Ae 48-8 50-2 41-6 ISSO ee eae 116-8 594 ae 21-37 
P.E.I.— Vv 
2—Chatlottetown:... 6: «oc... eden. 23- 44. 38-7 13: 13- 120-7 Oiliet ale ele 15-75 
Nova Scotia— Vv 
Sod 2 CEN cree ae we ee RL Oey 24. 44- 36:5 12- 13- 114. OO EOD eee 17-75 
Vv 
eho lA Gye neg ee ee 23: 49- 36: 13- 13- 116- SU Osi heey 12-35 
New Brunswick— Vv 
pa wrontton wee es aoe ee 23: 4]- 36: 13- 13- 112- 50-6 17-50 
Vv 
Paint John ae. oe whe 23- 44 36: 12- 13- 112: 51-4 18-12 
Quebec— _ 
Get UACOULUS ance yee Le Chat Pk 52 38: 13. 12. 120: 59°64) 27°60 |.) = 2 
Boe MODULES Caen re hte tn 22- 42. 33: 11- 12- 109- 56°41" 28-08 | oes 
DAG DEC Kaeo tet er atte 22. 46- 35 12- 12- 113 Bie 2 ie OBB (oe 
10—Sherbrooke: ye: :.0..0. keh co.. 23 - 41 34- 12. 12- 112 58e5ol) 27-75 1 ae 
NES e818 A Sipe eens pe 22 43- 33- 11 11: 110 5S°8. Whi 2haS 3) | eee nene 
P-=sPhree: Riversec. ces so ecieecs ce 23 - 43- 34 12- 12. 111- O6* Tah 27:00. 1. eae 
Ontario— 
ESM WAL Se eae nett ic te aoe: 22- 40-5 33- 12-6 12-6 | 114 5578. 28.75 hl Fae 
fa-—Vort Willi@ie...... chess. s eck 23-4 41-9 36: 13-5 14-0 | 107- Goer 96-82 | oe es 
Vv 
th Hamilton. Weee er... tee 22-4 37-2 32: 12-5 13-5 106 55-671, (26°00)] 2 em 
BG CONGO eee oie thei ae 22-3 40-4 32: 12-6 13-2 106-7 55°61 26-50 
Vv 
17—North Baye ncetee ark cre 24-3 40-0 33° 13- 14-4 120-2 55 be 2850" | wae 
LSe ADEA WAL es ee eee et ee 2:3 42-0 33-1 1s} 13-0 109-0 5533 °[ 28-50 [oP ae 
19-—Sault. Ste. Maries... o5co-. ook oon 2:2 38-1 35-9 13-1 13-3 103-7 56-0. |) 25550}. > 
Wee Sid DUry eres. asec n ce 23-9 38-1 34°7 13-3 13-5 102-6 55°3 | 28-25 | os. 
wie VIMMINS 2. weet ae eo 3:6 42-6 35-9 13-4 14-2 108-4 80°04 31 00sis. et 
PAUL TSTAT sp Sa ake 2-0] 39-6] 31-9] 12-0] 13-0| 104-9] 54-7] 95-05| 
ZN WMTNG ROO nohichinyo ws fiauaneae deen 2-0 40-4 33°3 12:6 13-6 103-0 O49 E96 BO Won.) ie J 
Manitoba— 
ef — Brandon is eee ok oe ote cl 25-8 46-2 37-7 15-3 15-8 108-2 53-4 40 
WALID, sorcnsceenesdeeoesaras 23-9 45-4 35-4 15-0 15-9 100-8 53-0 18-70 
Saskatchewan— 
2 Oa MOOSGR AWE nn ean 25-3 44.4 38-0 14-3 15:5 101-9 52-4 “75 
Bie CIN A hos ey. 4 ee 25-4 45-0 38-8 14-6 15-6 105-8 53-4 80: 
ee SI POs boo ooGHOonER Seon es: -6 49-7 36-8 15-0 15-9 101-1 51-4 00 
Alberta— 
AI CAME a An icy ely heros Abe “4 42-2 38-2 13-8 14-8 103-1 53-2 50 
SUSI Dye ee, 4) G6 as annncnonenace 8 45-6 39-4 14-2 15-4 105-8 Daca crs vee nee ee 
Sil B Obra cs ston coondeas sAbee -8 43-9 36-3 13-7 15-3 108-7 52-4 +20 
British Columbia— 
CPASe aes JERI DAs opcncnseoueonee 9 42-5 37-9 13-7 14-8 106-0 54:6 75 
Some Lira le epee te Aa cre 1 A he Sole 5 43-8 35-8 13-6 14-9 103-0 52-8 -00 
a2 SMEG es sgan ane ucodooacbe oe 3 36-7 33-7 11-9 13-6 99-4 52-6 18-93 
OUmaVACCOL Aste tye et eee 22-9 39-6 33-1 12-6 14-0 104-6 52-9 19-88 


(f) Imported. (g) Mixed-carton and loose. (h) Evaporated milk, 18.0¢ per 16 oz. tin. (i) Package. (k) Mixed-package 
and bulk. (m) 15 oz. tin. (n) Mixed-Californian and Australian. (p) 860’s. (s) 28 oz, tin. (t) Pure. (v) Including 


tins. (w) Orange Pekoe. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-OCTOBER, 1950-19517 


1 ee re 
—————————————— a 

















Number of Strikes | Number of Workers : 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date Com- : Com- : ae aah ee 
mencing n mencing In an- : 
During | Existence} During | Existence] Working einen 
Month Month Days Tame 
1951* 
PANUATY suc oiiss.nes cine ah aby Reena 17t 17 6, 2007 6, 253 16,763 0-02 
Pebrgarye duces owcjeu Sete: eee eee 14 18 4,324 4,508 18,878 0-02 
Marehe: Sivas elt tears: aoe 22 27 4,455 4,754 15,135 0-02 
Dc) y) Oe te hare var tea AE Sign adca ams 15 19 2,450 2,647 9,673 0-01 
11 Eg CR Sareeele 7 Ae MIC rae oe SE 31 39 Sette 6,560 34,902 0-04 
TTI Seek ps See tones ihe hi ae eee ote 40 52 12,993 13,641 128,150 0-15 
ULE Wise © AN ahs haste do ate pps eee ena 15 32 Bobo 9,470 119,413 0-14 
gi rah -) rege ied Ree ee Ri leg. cee ce de 22 38 19, 405 25, 272. 1o219,473 0-25 
Sapte Der eattag oe eas oe eee 25 aul moe 8, 637 105, 235 0-12 
Deta bers hentk sae su ea nee 15 28 3,543 6,388 49,318 0-06 
Cumulative totals.......... 214 68, 639 716, 940 0-08 
1950 
SADUAEY Leche, Wee eke Mite: Pini ee Ot 9 2,381f Wess 38, 588 0-04 
Pebrosryves soe et). testers eee 11 16 3,053 3, 861 24,871 0-03 
Marchetre? aoe et hom eae ee ane 14 Yap 4,620 5, 600 25,041 0-03 
April gece te mar ge eee te 24 2,081 2,869 1h; 272 0-02 
IM Bye aos een oo da. nt eae eee ee mone 18 28 Bo 4,491 24,471 0-03 
UTM ee oer oa ie ee ohare eee 18 a 1,699 2,767 29, 692 0-03 
Nal Vera athe dase cs ake cet eee Mee tees 5 oe 19 34 4,941 6, 394 50, 880 0-06 
AT as6 3o0 6 oon. Ue oy eer le, 14 Dil 131,526 133,392 |1,054,013 1-22 
Septem Dery. Lute banka aoe ea ae 14 Aa 12, 567 15, 344 31; 00a 0-04 
OCtO Der eee ee ree ore ae 16 25 12,335 13,138 30, 766 0-04 
0-15 


Cumulativeitotals, s3...5. 2. 146 178, 936 1,331,097 





* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical tanle, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department isa cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the department and these figures are given in the annualreview. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to 
a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1951 () 


We ee ee ee 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


—__.__ 











Workers 


Number Involved Time Loss 


Establish- 
ments 


in Man- 
Working 


ays 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October, 1951 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
Products— 
Handbag factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Fur factory workers, 
Quebec, P.Q. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Prod- 
ucts— 
Paper and paper box factory 
workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 
Nicolet, P.Q. 


Metal Products— 
Aluminum plant workers, 
Shawinigan Falls, P.Q. 


Hardware factory workers, 





Hamilton, Ont. 


Storage battery fac tory! 
workers, | 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, ; 
Esquimalt and Victoria, 
BG. 


Shipyard workers, 
New Westminster and 
Vancouver, B.C. 





47 





bo 
Go 
or 


294 


37 


950 


393 


(°) 
13 


33 








400 


4,725 


6, 000 


808 


5,900 


8,500 


50 


6; 000 


700 





Commenced August 30; for a union 
agreement proyiding for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation and arbitration; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced September 29; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation and arbitration board; 
terminated October 24; concilia- 
tion; compromise. 


Commenced September 5; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, cost-of-living escalator 
clause, and payment for three 
additional statutory holidays fol- 
lowing reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced September 27; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and cost-of-living escalator 
clause; unterminated. 


Commenced August 24; dispute re 
grievance procedure, job evaluation 
and seniority rights in new agree 
ment under negotiations following 
reference to arbitration board; ter- 
minated October 6; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Commenced September 11; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and reduction in hours from 
45 to 40 per week with the same 
take-home pay; unterminated. 


Commenced September 27; for im- 
plementation of award of con- 
ciliation board re union security 
and extension of vacation plan in 
new agreement under negotiations; 
terminated October 4; conciliation; 
compromise. 


Commenced September 26; for a 
greater increase in wages than 
recommended by conciliation 
board in new agreement under 
negotiations; terminated October 
19; conciliation and negotiations; 
compromise. 


Commenced September 27; inter- 
union dispute following decerti- 
fication of one union for refusal of 
members to work overtime; un- 
terminated. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1951 () 








Number Involved |Time Loss 











Industry, Occupation a in Man- Patmoutirce 
and Locality Establish-| workers | Working articulars (?) 
ments : Days 











Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October, 1951—Concluded 


Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemi- 


cals, etc.— 
Plastic products factory 
workers, 


London, Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


TRADE— 
Hardware jobbers, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage mechanies, bus and 
» taxi drivers, etc., 
Yarmouth, N.S. 

















400 |Commenced July 25; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of four 
workers during negotiations for a 
union agreement: terminated by 
October 31; called off by union; in 
favour of employer. 


400 |Commenced September 17: for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
eiliation board; terminated October 
2- conciliation; in favour of workers. 


605 |Commenced September 25; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, cost-of-living escalator 
clause, union shop,  check-off, 
senicrity, job reclassification, and 
cumulative sick leave; terminated 
October 15; conciliation and nego- 
tiations; compromise. 


50 |Commenced August 15; for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages and union shop following 
reference to conciliation; term- 
inated October 2; certification 
revoked by Labour Relations 
Board; in favour of employer. 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October, 1951 


MINING— 
Coal miners, 
Aerial, Alta. 


Gold miners, 
Timmins, Ont. 


Silver and lead miners and 
millworkers, 
Alice Arm, B.C. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Brewery workers, 
New Westminster, Van- 
couver and Victoria, 


Fur, Leather and Other Animal 
Products— 
Fur factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 
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132 








396 |Commenced October 10; protest 
against working with a certain fore- 
man; terminated October 12; return 
of workers pending negotiations; 
indefinite. 


740 |Commenced October 29; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, check-off, extension of vaca- 
tion and sickness and accident 
insurance plans, etc.; unterminated. 


250 |Commenced October 30; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week, and other changes 
‘following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


2,500 |Commenced October 24; for new 
agreements providing for increased 
wages following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unterminated. 


30 |Commenced October 5; _ protest 
against sub-letting contracts; term- 
inated October 12; negotiations; in 
favour of workers 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1951 


(3) 


a ee 


| Number Involved 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 





Establish- 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Veneer and plywood factory 
workers, 
Woodstock, Ont. 


Wood _ products 
workers, 
Woodstock, Ont. 


factory 


Sawmill workers, 
Wellington, B.C. 


Metal Products— 
Motor vehicle factory office 


workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus factory 
workers, 
Brantford, Ont. 


Furnace factory workers, 
Ingerso!], Ont. 


Steel products factory work- 
ers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Bus body factory workers, 
Ste. Claire, P.Q. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Sheet metal workers, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


SER VICE— 
Puhlic Administration— 
Civic labourers, 
Lunenburg, N.S. 





ments Workers 
Ce 
it 284 
1 140 
1 8 
1 900 
2 30 
il 40 | 
(8) 
3 1,070 
(ey 
1 94 
Me Tn 30 
i 16 





Time Loss 
in Man- 
Working 

Days 





During Oc 


5, 800 


140 


24 


3, 600 


1,070 


60 


90 








Particulars (2) 





tober, 1951— Concluded 


Commenced October 2; for a new 
agreement providing for increased 
wages, cost-of-living escalator 
clause, time and one-half after nine 
hours, union shop, payment for an 
additional statutory holiday fol- 


lowing reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 
Commenced October 16; protest 


against processing logs for a struck 
plant; terminated October 16; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced October 29: for a union 
agreement providing for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


Commenced October 1; protesting 
dismissal of one worker and de- 
motion of two others; terminated 
October 5; return of workers pend 
ing reference to arbitration; in- 
definite. 


Commenced October 5; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of a worker 
during negotiations for a new agree- 
ment; terminated October 12; 
negotiations; in favour of workers, 
worker reinstated. 


Commenced October 10; misunder- 
standing re lack of heat in furnace 
department; terminated October 
11; negotiations; in favour of em- 
ployer. 


Commenced October 16; protest 
against two-week suspension of a 
worker in dispute re certified 
bargaining agency; terminated 
October 16; return of workers; in 
favour of employers. 


Commenced October 24; alleged dis- 
crimination in dismissal of a fore- 
man during negotiations for a 
union agreement; terminated Octo- 
ber 27; negotiations; indefinite, 
result not reported. 


Commenced October 5; alleged” de- 
lay in negotiations for a new 
agreement; terminated October 6; 
return of workers pending settle- 
ment; indefinite. 


Commenced October 6; for increased 
wages; terminated October 11; 





negotiations; compromise. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(*) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(?) 8 indirectly affected; (4) 655 indirectly affected; (5) 26 indirectly 


affected; (7) 79 indirectly affected. 


affected; (®) 50 indirectly 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1951, BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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TABLE H-2.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1951 
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WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN CANADA, 
OCTOBER 1949 


NHE general index of 204-6 for 1949 indicates a continuance of the steady 
upward trend in wage rates since the beginning of World War II. The increase 
during the year ended in October 1949 was 4-5 per cent; this is a substantially 
smaller percentage gain than that recorded for each of the three years following 
the War’s end in 1945. 


By principal industrial groups, the largest percentage increases in 1949 took 
place in Service and Manufacturing, with 6-6 and 5-8 per cent respectively; rates 
in Construction showed an increment of 4-5 per cent, and Mining rates advanced 
3-1 per cent. In the Transportation and Communication group the increase 
was less than 1 per cent, with this group influenced by the fact that no general 
change occurred in the rates of steam railway employees in 1949. The slight 
decrease shown in Logging is due to lower average earnings of piece-workers rather 
than to any decrease in actual rates. 

These index numbers indicate the changes in wage rates in particular industries 
or industry groups, and may be used to compare the changes in one industry over a 
period of time with those in another. However, they do not provide a basis for 
comparison of the actual rates or wage levels between industries. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTES 


The annual survey of wages and working conditions conducted by the 
Department of Labour covers some 16,000 business establishments in the ten 
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provinces of Canada. Establishments are surveyed each year as of October 1. 
There is one exception to this date—Eastern Canada Logging—which is surveyed 
each year as of February 1 because of its seasonal nature. Most establishments 
with 15 or more employees are included in the survey with a representative 
number of smaller firms covered in certain industries, such as garages, in wholesale 
and retail trade and in construction. 


The survey deals with two main subjects—Wages, and Working Conditions. 
Information on wages obtained in the survey 1s supplemented in some cases by 
that set out in collective agreements, which are also on file in the Branch. 


This report consists principally of occupational wage rate statistics and index 
numbers of wage rates by industry. Articles dealing with wages are published 
from time to time in the Labour Gazette, and statistics are also available on request 
to the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. Infor- 
mation on working conditions, including standard hours per week, overtime, 
vacations with pay, statutory holidays, etc., is compiled and published regularly 
inthe Labour Gazette, and is also available on request. 


Wage Rates 

Tables of average straight-time wage or salary rates as well as straight-time 
piece-work earnings comprise the main body of the report. Averages are shown 
for selected representative occupations in a large number of industries for Canada 
as a whole, by province or region, and in some cases by city. The extent to which 
rates for any occupation in any industry are broken down geographically depends 
on the nature of the industry, the number of establishments reporting information 
and the number of workers involved in the averages. Care is taken to ensure that 
the rates reported by any establishment are not revealed. For convenience the 
averages are referred to as average wage rates although average straight-time 
earnings is a more precise designation. They apply to qualified workers only and 
exclude the rates of foremen, supervisors and charge hands, as well as of appren- 
tices, boys, etc. ‘The rates apply to day work only; they are not influenced by shift 
differentials or by overtime or other premium payments. Similarily, they do not 
include the value of any allowances to employees, such as free transportation, 
uniforms, reporting times, group insurance, sick benefits, etc. However, cost- 
of-living bonus payments are included. Occupational titles shown in the report 
are those most commonly used; alternate titles are shown in brackets in some cases. 
All data pertain to male workers unless otherwise designated. Workers in the 
same occupation do not always have the same work load, and the work load tends 
to be heavier for males than for females. Most averages are shown as hourly, 
but monthly or weekly rates are also shown in industries where this method of 
payment is the usual practice. When weekly rates are converted to monthly or 
vice versa, the conversion factor used is 44 weeks to the month. 


In addition to the averages, predominant ranges of rates are shown. These 
ranges include the rates for the “‘middle 80 per cent”’ of the workers used in calcu- 
lating the averages. In such ranges, extremely high or low rates are eliminated, 
a at He same time the limits which include the great majority of workers are 
indicated. 


Index Numbers 


The index numbers shown in the first tables of this report reflect changes in 
rates and average straight-time earnings by industry. Such rates or earnings may 
be affected from year to year by shifts in the number of workers as well as by 
actual changes in rates or earnings. The changes indicated, therefore, reflect not 
only general time-rate and piece-rate changes but also those for individuals and 
small groups of employees and those which may be caused by up and down grading 
within an occupational rate range. 


fi 


The general index number of wage rates is arrived at in stages. b combinin 
the index numbers of individual industries. ge ; 


To obtain an index number for each industry, for example, Meat Products, 
or Cotton Yarn and Broad Woven Goods, the following method is used: 


(1) Averages for Canada as a whole are calculated for each of a representative 
list of occupations; 


(2) Hach average is multiplied by its relative weight, this being determined 
by the number of employees in that occupation reported in the base year; 
(3) The sum of the products obtained in (2) for any year, expressed as a 
percentage of the similar aggregate for the base year, is the index number. 


To obtain an index number for a main industrial group, such as Manufacturing, 
indexes computed by the above method are weighted by the employment in each 
industry as obtained from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and these products 
are averaged. 


The general average is computed from indexes for the main industrial groups 
by a similar weighting procedure. 


For the period 1901 to 1938 index numbers were calculated by the link relative 
method. For this period, the percentage change from year to year for each occu- 
pation was calculated for each industry, the simple arithmetic average of these 
percentages obtained, and the resultant percentage increase or decrease applied 
to the index for the preceding year. To obtain the general index the main group 
indexes were weighted in proportion to the number of workers in each group based 
on data from the decennial census. 


Table I contains index numbers of wage rates by industries and by main 
industrial groups for the period 1941 to 1949, the indexes being based on rates in 
1939 as 100. This is a continuation of the series first shown in Report No. 26. 
For the period 1901 to 1949 indexes are also shown for the main industrial groups 
on the base of average rates in 1939 as 100 in Table II and 1935-39 in Table ILA. 


The following industries, for which wage rates and hours of labour are shown in 
the report, are not included in the index number calculations: agriculture, steve- 
doring, motor transport, grain elevators, dairies, fruit and vegetable canning, fish 
canning, railway rolling stock, machine tools, baskets and wooden boxes, plywood 
and veneer mills, chemicals, trade, garages, civic employees, restaurants and hotels. 
Information for Newfoundland and that for Clerical Salaries are likewise not 
included in the index number calculations. 


Statistics of wage rates and hours of work by industry are shown in Tables III 
to V and VII to XIIl inclusive. Table VI consists of a special summary, by locality, 
of average wage rates and ranges of rates for Male Unskilled Factory Labour in 
manufacturing. Table XIV shows a summary of average standard hours per week 
for a large number of industries and industry groups. 


An appendix to the report gives data on wages paid to farm labour, as published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


History of the Report 

Statistics of wage rates and hours of labour have been collected by the Depart- 
ment of Labour since it began to function in 1900 and results were published from 
time to time in the Labour Gazette. The first separate report on wages was 
issued in 1921 as a supplement to the Labour Gazette. This was the first in the 
present series and it contained statistics for certain trades within various industries 
in a number of Canadian cities. From 1901-1920 index numbers were shown on a 
base of average rates in 1913 as 100. The information was obtained mainly from 
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employers and trade unions, but data from collective agreements, information 
obtained by departmental representatives in the field and that received from 
Labour Gazette correspondents were also used. In subsequent reports the scope 
of the statistics has been gradually broadened, additional groups of industries have 
been added over the years, and the present reports contain information for repre- 
sentative occupations in the principal industries of Canada. 


In addition to the annual report, articles on wage rates, hours and working 
conditions for selected industries have been published in the Labour. Gazette, 
beginning with the June 1947 issue. 


The use of occupational schedules was initiated in the 1947 survey. These 
schedules, which are mailed to employers with the survey forms, consist of a list 
of representative occupations, with a short description of each. Their advantage 
in the survey is that they help identify the specific jobs for which wage rate infor- 
mation is requested. Thus, the task of compilation is simplified by a greater 
assurance of uniformity in the job content of the selected occupations. The 
preparation of these schedules, which is being done with the co-operation of industry, 
is still going on. As yet not all industries have been covered, but this is the ulti- 
mate objective. 


Two major additions are found in this issue of the annual report. The first 
is Table XIII which shows average wage rates by occupation in several divisions of 
industry in the Province of Newfoundland. This Province participated in the 
annual survey for the first time in the fall of 1949, and it was considered desirable 
to show the initial results in separate tables. In subsequent reports it is expected 
that information for Newfoundland will be shown, where applicable, in the various 
tables throughout the report. 


The second addition is Table XII, showing average salaries for the most 
common classes of office employees in cities and towns across Canada. These 
statistics are compiled from information reported by manufacturing establishments 
only. 


In accordance with the efforts being made to achieve standardization of 
industrial classification throughout all government departments, a number of the 
industry titles in this report have been changed to comply with those set forth in the 
Standard Industrial Classification Manual. They are shown as follows: 


Old Title 


Cotton yarn and cloth 

Kknitting—hosiery, underwear and 
outerwear 

Women’s and misses’ suits and coats 

Dresse 

Pulp and its products 

Newspaper printing 

Lumber and its products 

Sawmill products 

Planing mills, sash, doors, ete. 

Flour 

Bread and cake 

Biscuits 

Leather and its products 

Leather tanning 

Meat products 

Crude, rolled and forged products 

Foundry and machine shop products 

Machinery, engines, boilers, tanks, ete. 

Agricultural machinery 

Tobacco products 

Brewery products 

Electrie current production and distribu- 
tion 


New Title 


Cotton yarn and broad woven goods 
Hosiery and knit goods 


Women’s and misses’ coats and suits 
Women’s and children’s dresses 
Pulp and paper 

Daily newspapers, printing 

Wood products 

Sawmills 

Sash and door, and planing mills 
Flour mills 

Bread and other bakery products 
Biscuits and crackers 

Leather products 

Leather tanneries 

Slaughtering and meat packing 
Primary iron and steel 

Tron castings and machine shop products 
Machinery 

Agricultural implements 

Tobacco and tobacco products 

Malt liquors 

Electric light and power 
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Table I-INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY 
INDUSTRY, 1941-1949 


(Rates in 1939 = 100) 








— 











INDUSTRY 1941 | 1943 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 

Logging «él. 28.041. A081. 4: Ob oh: GEL ALR 114-0} 143-1] 153-3] 167-4) 195-1] 218-8] 216-2 
Logging, Iiastern Canada......J......4... 114-8) 142-0} 151-4) 162-8] 188-3] 212-0)f210-1 
Logging, British Columbia, Coastal. ...... 110-8) 147-5} 160-5) 184-9} 220-8] 244-2} 239-2 
Diimin ds. asta. ie 6rh im. ORS. UM ths bh fdr 111-2] 123-7| 136-5| 140-6) 161-7) 181-9] 187-6 
Cod) maining $40. b: OR. 8-OR1L iT: SS! iw 109-4) 124-8] 146-2} 146-7} 166-7} 192-9] 196-1 
Metalbmining $2, o: 302. SGbt J): GPs 1S -O 112-2} 123-1] 128-2) 185.7) 157-7) 173-1] 180-8 
Metal mining, Quebec and Ontario....| 112-2} 121-7} 124-6} 128-9] 151-8] 166-9] 175-5 
Metal mining, Manitoba............. 107-8} 121-7] 127-4| 140-6) 163-4} 173-9] 188-2 
Metal mining, British Columbia...... 113-7; 128-7} 141-9} 159-0} 177-6} 195-7) 197-7 
Manufacturing". .8 7982. O° 954 sorties. ek 115-2) 1386-8} 146-5} 161-5) 183-3] 205-9) 217-9 
Primary textile products)... ssa. 4 cok we» 119-0} 140-4] 151-5] 165-6) 190-1) 224-2) 248-3 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods. .| 123-8} 136-6} 148-7] 161-6] 189-0} 230-6] 248-6 
Woollen yarn and cloth..........)... 120-1} 152-8} 163-5) 183-1] 209-8} 241-3) 258-6 
Hosiery and knit goods... 00. 082.505 112-5} 138-5} 150-3) 162-5} 184-8} 2138-8] 230-3 
Rayon yarn and fabric... ac.ls. 5... «+ 122-9} 141-3} 148-9) 164-7| 186-8} 218-2) 248-4 
Clove ee Able: Se. WB. Phd 118-0} 189-3} 156-3} 176-2} 189-5} 205-9} 212-0 
Men’s and boys’ suits and overcoats. ..| 117-9} 146-6] 164-1] 182-1] 203-0] 214-8} 207-0 
Work eclathine. fa<% 3..814-5. ube. 118-2} 140-8] 148-0) 160-3] 173-0} 197-1] 205-8 
ES Co a ee Co a re 107-0} 1385-9} 157-0) 171-7| 196-6} 209-4} 228-0 
Women’s and misses’ coats and suits. ..| 126-9) 134-5) 152-7] 176-2} 186-2} 206-3} 210-8 
Women’s and children’s dresses....... 118-8] 183-2} 152-5) 179-2) 178-5} 196-9} 213-4 
Rubberproducts '0: SO) 10° Fk es O68 1G! f 117-1) 184-4} 143-4) 167-7} 190-1} 213-7) 217-6 
MU ana Cerise et edt te oe ee 109-5) 120-3} 127-3} 148-6] 173-8} 193-6} 194-4 
Whi) ly SRS SSS OF SPS ee oe Se 114-4} 128-6] 186-3] 162-8} 193-5} 214-3] 216-5 
Newsprint). ive. oo el bee. OT 107-7) 145-4 120°9) 1387-3) 158-4/°174-37 175-6 
Paper other than newsprint.......... 107-5} 120-1} 126-8} 147-0} 170-9} 191-8) 190-5 

Tear ier ROMS aa: alls. greed she deed dst pop og > 115-5) 128-9] 138-5} 151-6) 175-8} 202-3) 223-4 
Printme andypublishing & .;. st.) 2.. 3 _....{ 105-8) 113-7} 118-5} 127-3} 188-9) 158-2] 173-9 
Daily NEWspapers? A)... ied hb bet. 105-5} 112-5} 119-1] 125-7] 186-6] 152-6) 164-3 
TOR PIM: ©, MOle..,. Baths 1S. 105-9} 1138-8] 117-7| 129-8} 142-4] 165-9} 188-3 

Wi OGG Breducts®, 4. Sc)... S6.8.4. We . 117-7} 142-9] 156-1] 178-3] 205-2) 226-2; 238-8 
SCD. eo i Sn eee 115-0} 143-8] 157-5] 184-8} 215-7} 236-5) 253-0 
Sash and door, and planing mills......| 120-0} 184-9} 147-2} 161-2) 180-2} 195-9} 197-5 

Wy eocenmurniture::® |... 2852.3. aS . 125-0} 147-6} 159-5] 171-7) 192-6} 218-8} 228-3 
Ticiple plane products: wo)... 2. tub poten ok - 115.0} 180-0} 189-4] 153-0} 175-0} 194-5) 205-4 
TAGUL THIS. Lens Oe hs Oe se ote. ees 113-9} 113-3} 139-2) 153-1} 178-0} 196-5) 201-9 
Bread and other bakery products..... 115-5] 128-9] 139-0} 152-6) 174-2} 191-6) 202-5 
Riscuits and. Crackers!. Vo. 2) b Aon - 114-4] 1381-9} 142-0} 159-2} 184-1} 210-5) 238-8 
Somer aery eee 4. 22 eee 114-5] 1380-0] 139-0} 148-7} 167-0} 189-3) 192-5 
TEU aC NG OS A. ht aaees, BORE o hake: oy oN ait 113-7] 127-3] 140-5} 150-7) 170-5} 195-6) 206-6 
eathenmuroducts:: 78.29 3). 2aGo ke § gE 122-5} 142-9] 153-5| 167-5] 198-5) 219-3] 228-1 
ea therstanneriess .% 2). shoo se 4 EG va 119-5] 148-9] 167-0} 181-1; 215-7} 239-7| 246-9 
Boots and shoes.....................{ 123-2} 141-7] 150-1] 164-0} 194-2) 214-1] 223-4 


Edible animal products (Slaughtering and 
Wee PACKING). sia. estes. t see hae ae 112-7| 135-1! 141-0; 165-4! 189-11 217-01 231-3 


78903—2 
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Table I—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 
1941-1949—Concluded 








INDUSTRY 1941 





Manufacturing—Concluded 


Iron and Steel products.) 42. 3). es - ee 112. 
Primary iron and steel......23........ 108 - 

Iron castings and machine shop prod- 
Uctsucce .. koro ere. teenth. Wee 116- 
Machinery:..uaes: Soke eave oe 116- 
Aircratt ang Dalisestene ee tee Gee 109. 
Steel Shipvullding enter yee ee 121: 
Motor vehicles?! 2a JG 25h. 8 108- 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. ..| 110- 
Heating and cooking apparatus....... 115- 
Agricultural implements............. 117- 
Sheet metal products)... .o. 98.2. (0-8 114. 
Tobacco and tobacco products............ 113- 
Beverages (Malt liquors)................. 113- 
Electric light and power................. 112. 
Electricaliproducts. . 0%. Fee et 123- 
CONStruCLignir as Ola sass (Re cee. cn olen oe if be 
Transportation and Communication.......| 109- 
Transportation! iC. 07! Sal Jee! Be 110- 

Water transportation (Inland and 

Coastal)o. rar. pots lk. keS. bt 113. 
Steam rAUWays.co- he a. Pee. tee 109- 
Electric street railways.............. 109: 
Communication—Telephone.............. 106- 
Setvice—-Uauntties. 7 wi...) tas. Ae oe 110- 





— 


HOON DN on © 


1943 


138- 
135: 


137: 


HOMAINMRONS OH 





1945 


154- 
140: 
127- 
134- 
156- 
131- 


128- 
129- 


144. 
125: 
126- 


125- 
135; 


141- 


OOBRW WONT 





1946 





159- 
170- 


161- 


pear 
ts 
(=) 

a ie) © oror Ww & OOM CO © o> & 


1947 


180: 
189- 
189- 
177- 
162: 
163- 
151- 
191- 
192. 
207 - 
185- 


186 - 
160- 
154: 
195- 
155- 


149- 
151- 


183- 
142- 
162- 


132: 
170- 
173: 





COWOORNORD DHE 


co oN 


1948 





200: 
215 


212 
195- 


— 
~J 
Or 
WOAWERNWORF Ww Or 


bo 
OOo 
i) 
bo 


—_ 
[op) 
© 
Cae 


3} 184- 


1949 


212: 
239 


224: 
209 
181- 
181- 
165- 
225° 
234 
242 
220: 


253 
199- 
186: 
236: 


175- 
179: 


5| 213- 


170- 
179: 


151- 
195- 
204- 


Ko Db OA FF UW © CaNKOAMAND && 





a oO on fool Wolo 2) 
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Table II—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN MAIN 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1901-1949 


(Rates in 1939 = 100) 





























Water Elec- Gen- 
. Coal | Metal |Manu-| Con- Trans- Steam tric | Laun- | Tele- | eral 
Year |Logging Mining|Mining fac- | struc- aoe Rail- Rail aires BROnee Aver 
turing | tion tation | Y8¥8") 5, ays age 

1901..| 51-4 47-4 Gh-26 1. Fi 35°3 43-9 33-7 De OG imahs btu liovdecdeen ate 38-1 
1902..| 52-6 48-0 GR). |. 9: Mi 37°7 44-1 35°2 34 Oy ch RPE a4. SEE 40-0 
19032] (63-9 -|.. 48.9 -|.. 59°54. 78 BOSH AS OM 63608 4. . 36-54 04.800) |, Oi 41-4 
1904..) 54-6 | 48-8 | 58-1 ]....... AOD tly 44-5 BTsGul. - Beh wate. .|. boom 42-3 
LDR 4157 +0 +) 49.5 +1 58 - FS), Be BS AB 8l  AA PH BO Bale BRR adel: ule cdot ae 43-1 
1906..| 59-4 50-1 GBehe . |. O20: 45-0 45-5 38-9 89-0"). 1. an st. Ore 44-9 
1907s 60+3 -). 53-6 |..62-04. ). B: 1 AéO 46-52%) 89-6 |..4D-St), | 3-60) | O-§ 46-3 
1908..| 58-6 04-3 O46)... |. &: 2, 47-7 47-6 42-2 A2-OUT 8. BO. ol. eS 47-4 
1909..; 61-9 54-5 OS 2that FoR, 48-7 48-3 42-3 AEOTAGS toh Ol 0k ones 48-3 
1910..; 64-0 54-0 62381. 01. S00 50-9 48-4 44-1 AAO Lu OY. he, meta. 49-9 
1911s, 65-6-+.. 55-94. .63-1P 45-0 52-9 49-1] 46-91 45°90... 208. 8 8 49-2 
1912..| 67-7 56-4 66-3 45-8 56-2 50-1 47-9 2 Y ita | ee) ce 50°8 
1913..| 68-7 | 57-3 | 65-3 | 47-2 | 58-6 | 52-0] 49-0] 51-3] 47-0]|....... 52° 1 
1914..| 64-3 58-4 65-4 48-7 59-1 52-8 49-4 51-8 40-2 | |. Se, 52-8 
ISIS 6151 )558-7"| 66-29 50-4 59-4 54-04 49-84 50-2") 47-54... 0% 53-2 
1916..| 73-0 |. 64-0 | 73-2'| 54-3 | 60-0] 54-9] 51-8 | 52-5] 50-71]....... 56-9 
1917..| 95-8 75-0 81-1 60-4 64-4 64-5 61-0 58:8 DG" Vora 65-2 
1918.-) 110-3 4..90°5'| 88-1) 69-2] 73-8) 78-6] 77-3 | 73-3] 65-6)]....... 76-6 
19190.) 127-3 |..97-8 | 88-47 85-0'| 86-8') 86-7) 90-L'| 83-8"| 75-1 1)..5... 90-0 
1920..) 142-5 | 113-3 | 102-9 | 102-4 | 106-0 | 105-2 | 108-2 99-7 88-2 92-2 | 107-0 
1921..| 102-2 | 119-4 95-2 95-4 99-9 96-0 95-9 98-6 97-3 91-8 97-5 
1922..| 79-6 | 113-4 88-0 89-2 95-3 86-7 90-3 94-6 98-2 87-2 91-1 
1923..| 93-5 | 113-4 | 91-9] 92-5 | 97-5] 91-5] 91-2] 95-6] 99-6 | 88-6] 93-6 
1924..| 105-9 | 110-3 | 92-0 | 93-2 | 99-4] 90-2] 91-2] 95-7] 99-9] 89-0} 94-8 
1925..) 95-2 | 96-1] 93-3 | 92-3] 99-8] 90-4] 91-2] 96-4] 99-0! 89-1] 93-8 
1926..| 95-5 96-0 93-2 92-8 | 100-9 90-2 91-2 96-7 99-9 89-7 94-4 
1927..) 97-7 | 96-3 | 93-3 | 94-1 | 105-0 | 91-3 | 97-1 | 97-5 | 100-8 | 91-4] 96-4 
1928..| 99:0 | 96-8 | 93-2 | 94-8 | 108-7 | 91-9 | 97-1] 99-6 | 101-6 | 93-1] 97-5 
1929..| 98-7 | 96-8 | 93-8 | 95-4 | 115-8 | 96-1 | 100-0 | 101-9 | 101-8 | 94-2 | 99-2 
1930..| 97-5 | 97-1] 93-9 | 95-5 | 119-1 | 97-2 | 100-0 | 102-3 | 102-0 | 94-7] 99-9 
1931..} 81-5 | 97-1 | 92-6 | 93-1 | 114-7} 93-0 | 97-5 | 101-9 | 101-5 | 95-0 | 96-6 
1932..| 67-1 | 94-1] 89-7} 87-0 | 104-5] 86-5} 90-1] 98-1] 99-0 | 88-6 | 89-7 
1933..| 57-4 | 92-8 | 88-6 | 82-9 | 92-5] 81-2] 88-0] 93-8] 97-0 | 87-9 | 85-1 
1934..| 65-7 | 93-4 | 90-9 | 85-2] 90-7 | 80-5] 85:0 | 93-7] 96-1] 93-7] 85-9 
1935..| 73-1 | 95-0 | 92-6] 87-0] 93-6 | 81-1] 90-1] 94-3] 96-6 | 93-0] 88-4 
1936..| 80-9 95-1 94-9 89-1 94-2 82-4 90-1 95-2 97-1 93-8 90-0 
1937..| 93-9 | 95-6 | 99-1] 96-1] 96-9] 92-0] 96-0] 97-8] 98-3} 98-5! 96-7 
1938../ 101-8 | 100-0 | 99-6 | 99-2 | 99-2] 99-1] 100-0] 99-4] 99-7] 99-7] 99-6 
1939..; 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 
1940,.) 104-9 | 102-1 | 102-8 | 104-3 | 104-5 | 105-2 | 100-0 | 103-9 | 105-4 | 101-3 | 103-9 
1941..; 114-0 | 109-4 | 112-2 | 115-2 | 111-6 | 118-3 | 109-4 | 109-1 | 110-5 | 106-4 | 113-1 
1942..| 125-9 | 113-1 | 118-7 | 125-5 | 118-6 | 125-8 | 114-8 | 115-8 | 116-5 | 112-0 | 122-5 
1943..| 143-1 | 124-8 | 123-1 | 186-8 | 127-7 | 188-8 | 125-5 | 121-2 | 127-3 | 121-9 | 183-7 
1944..} 146-1 | 146-0 | 125-2 | 141-4 | 129-6 | 142-2 | 125-5 | 125-7 | 128-9 | 122-4 | 1387-9 
1945..} 153-3 | 146-2 | 128-2 | 146-5 | 181-1 | 144-6 | 125-5 | 126-6 | 1385-4 | 125-6 | 141-8 
1946..| 167-4 | 146-7 | 185-7 | 161-5 | 148-9 | 162-3 | 189-5 | 142-3 | 147-5 | 125-2 | 155-2 
1947..| 195-1 | 166-7 | 157-7 | 183-3 | 155-0 | 183-8 | 142-3 | 162-3 | 170-5 | 132-2 | 173-7 
1948..| 218-8 | 192-9 | 173-1 | 205-9 | 176-3 | 213-5 | 170-2 | 175-0 | 183-0 | 140-4 | 195-8 
1949..) 216-2 | 196-1 | 180-8 | 217-9 | 184-2 | 213-8 | 170-2 | 179-0 | 195-0 | 151-5 | 204-6 


78903—23 
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Table IIA—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN MAIN 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1901-1949 


(Rates in 1935-39 = 100) 




















Water Elec- Gen- 

vider con Coal | Metal Manis pits Trans- Sea tric | Laun- | Tele- | eral 
ear )40881N8 IM ining|Mining t ann ‘ orl «pore : Rail- | dries | phones | Aver- 
PTIRS ton saitation) \ ave ways age 

1901. pL 48-8 | 62. . bw es 36.5}, 48:3.9° 35-4) B3-Ta.u. BPN Bae 40-1 
1902...) 58-5 49-4 GS-36. 1. Sas 38-9 48-5 37-0 35-84: t. O-AM S|. PRE 42-1 
1903:33 59-9 | 50:3 |. Hk2iq..|. 3. a 40-83 48-38 38-61) 87-5e ..). dled.) Bi 43-6 
190403) 60-7 |. 50-2). 59.%a. 1. ann 42-211 48.9)! 89-5 | B38-Sial:.. BARN... 0s 44-5 
19056231 63-4) 50-9 | 60-3%)..|. 4a: 44-201 49-23) 38-3.) 388-Ha... 850N) 2). Fi 45-4 
1906:.2) 66-0 |, 51-6 |, 64-200). .1. 0.2! 46.5.0 5001) 40:8), 40-0: 2). £208)0.1. oR 47-3 
1907. 67-0 05:2 63-4 a. .|. 2.0 48-5 ol-1 41-6 42 GA: TOG | RAN 48-8 
190873} 65-2 | 55-9 | G44. .|. oe 49-33! S24) 44-30) ASN. Sewell. |. 49-9 
1909..| 68-8 | 56-1 OOH. 1. £3 5Q@:.3a] Da.by 44:4 | 42.848. .0 a.ba. ib Osi 50-9 
19407 71:2 |. 55-6 |. G424)...). 1.2 52-68  .63>2)) 46-3 | 45-24. .1, Geed4..eas 52-5 
19419 72:9 | 567-5 | 64°98 47% 54-6n) 54-07. 49-20). 46-449... 0.87]. -). tte 51-8 
1912..| 75-3 | 58-0] 68-2 | 48-6) 58-1 55-1 DOrSH ASB. 1) bel: |. Po Ne 53:5 
191324 76-4 | 59 OH 68a 50r-On 60-5) 5O-2q Se4n 52-Gq 46-84. .). 8.8% 54-9 
1944.4 71-5 | 60D) 62-24 5h-6y 6hQAq 59-1 52 AN 53-2) | HO-Oa 2.) SOR 55-6 
1915..| 68-0 | 60-4] 68-1 53-1} 61r44) 59-49 52-34 5L-6y 48-34... 4.4: 56-0 
1986a7, 81:2 | 65-97 75-29 5eGa 62-04 604q 564-44 53-95 5D-64..). 0.8 59-9 
19172;{ 106-5 | 77-2)4 83-44 64-04 665.9 7h-OW 64-049 60-44 B57-Sqiu!. Rem 68-7 
1918..| 122-6 | 93-1 90-6) 73-45 76°29 86-55] 81-24 75-34 66-7)1..). 8-0. 80-7 
1919..| 141-5 | 100-6} 90-9 90-1 89-7 | 95-4) 94-6] 86-1 VBA «|. Bed’ 94-8 
1920:.}, 158-4 | 116-6 | 105-8 | 108-5 | 109-5 | 115-7:| 113-6 | 102-4.) 89-7 | 95-1 | 112-7 
1921..) 113-6 | 122-9 | 97-9] 101-1 | 103-2.) 105-6 | 100-7 | 101-3 | 99-0}; 94-64, 102-7 
1922:.| 88-5 | 116-7 | 90-5 | 94-6] 98-4] 95-4 | 94-8) 97-2] 99-9} 89-91 95-9 
1923..| 104-0 | 116-7 | 94-5 | 98-1 | 100-7 | 100-7 | 95-8 | 98-2) 101-3] 91-3:| 98:6 
1924...) 117-7 | 118-5)| 94-6 |] 98-8 | 102-7.| 99-2} 95-8.) 98-3) 101-6 91-81); 99-8 
1925..| 105-8 | 98-9). 95-9} 97-8 | 103-1 99-4 | 95-8 | 99-0} 100-7} 91-9] 98-8 
1926..} 106-2 | 98-8 | 95-8] 98-4} 104-2 | 99-2}: 95-8 | 99-3 | 101-6] 92-51 99-4 
1927..| 108-6 | 99-1-}: 95-9} 99-7.) 108-5 | 100-4} 102-0} 100-1.) 102-5} 94-2.) 101-5 
1928:.} 110-1 99-6 | 95-8 | 100-5 | 112-3 | 101-1 | 102-0 | 102-3 | 103-3 | 96-0 | 102-7 
1929..| 109-7 | 99-6 | 96-4 | 101-1} 119-6 | 105-7 | 105-0 | 104-7 | 103-5.| 97-1 | 104-5 
1930..} 108-4 | 99-9 | 96-5 | 101-2) | 123-0 | 106-9 | 105-0 | 105-1 | 103-7} 97-6) 105-2 
1931..| 90-6 | 99-9 | 95-2 |, 98-7 | 118-5 | 102-3 | 102-4 | 104-7 | 103-2.| 97-94 101-7 
1932..| 74-6 | 96-8 | 92-2 | 92-2] 107-9) 95-1 94-6 | 100-7.| 100-7.) 91-3 | 94-5 
1933..| 63-8 | 95-5 | 91-1 87-9 | 95-6 | 89-3 | 92-4 | 96-3] 98-6.) 90-6 | 89-6 
1934..| 73:0 | 96-1} 93-4:} 90-3 | 93-7] 88-6 | 89-3} 96-2 | 97-7) 96-6 | 90-5 
1935..; 81-3'| 97-8 | 95-2] 92-2] 96-7 | 89-2] 94-6) 96-8: | 98-2) 95-9] 931 
1936..| 89:9 | 97-9 | 97-6 | 94-4 | 97-3 | 90-6 | 94-6] 97-8 | 98-7 | 96-7 94:8 
1937..| 104-4 | 98-4 | 101-9 | 101-9 | 100-1 | 101-2 | 100-8 | 100-4 .| 100-0 | 101-6 | 101-8 
1938..} 113-2 | 102-9 | 102-4 | 105-2 | 102-5 | 109-0 | 105-0 | 102-1 | 101-4 | 102-8 | 104-9 
1939..} 111-2.) 102-9 | 102-8 |: 106-0) | 103-3 | 110-0.| 105-0. | 102-7 | 101-7) | 103-1} 105-3 
1940..| 116-6 | 105-1 | 105-7 | 110-6 |: 107-9 | 115-7 |: 105-0 | 106-7 | 107-2 | 104-4 | 109-4 
1941..] 126-8 | 112-6 | 115-3) 122-1} 115-3 |/124-6 |:114-9 | 112-1 |)112-4)| 109-7 |°119-1 
1942:.} 140-0.) 116-4} 122-0 | 183-0 | 122-5 | 1388-4 |. 120-5 |: 119-0 |/118-5:|;115-5 | 129-0 
1943..| 159-1 | 128-4 | 126-5 | 145-1] 181-9 | 152-7 | 181-8 |' 124-54 129-5 |/125-7 |/ 140-8 
1944..| 162-4 | 150-3 | 128-8 | 150-0 | 183-9 1'156-4 | 181-8 |: 129-1 | 131-1, |;126-2,| 145-2 
1945..| 170-4 | 150-5 |.181-8 |'155-4 | 135-5 {159-0 |°181-8 |:130-1])187-7, |;129-5 | 149-4 
1946..| 186-1 | 151-0 | 189-6 | 171-3 | 148-7 }:178-5 | 149-4 | 143-3 | 150-0) |°129-1 | 163-5 
1947..) 216-9 | 171-6 | 162-2 | 194-4] 160-2 | 202-2 |/149-4 | 166-7 | 173-4) | 186-3 |;183-0 
1948..| 243-3 | 198-6 |.178-0 | 218-4 | 182-2 | 284-8] 178-7 |.179-8 |/ 186-1 | 144-7 |°206-2 
1949..} 240-4 | 201-9 | 185-9 |: 231-1.)'190-3. |. 285-1 | 178-7 | 183-9) |' 198-3) 156-2)4215-5 
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Table IN1I—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LOGGING 
INDUSTRY, 1949 


EASTERN CANADA 
Nore.—All provincial averages are time rates unless otherwise designated. Eastern Canada averages 
include both time rates and straight time piece-work earnings. 


Predominant Standard Hours per Week: Nova Scotia 54, New Brunswick 54,"'Quebec 60, 
Ontario 48. 























With Board! Without, Board: 
Occupation and Locality Average Range of Average Range of 
Wage Rate Rates Wage Rate Rates 
per Day per Day per Day per Day 
$ $ > $ 
Blacksmith 
Ppeterm ANAS... «...cn eases, dnc ces. OBO phones eb ys sence i ae Re ee 
New srunewick...... ... Sagege" 6.61 6.50 — 7.00 6.60 75 — 7.05 
OGeueeeA iS feta i iiha sess : 6.36 5.00 — 7.69 Ft 50.7748. 40 
RJR CAPIOMENI «can acc sb} eek aes 6.35 0.77 — 6.73 8.72 70 —,9.10 
Chopper and Cutter 
Bsiern Covias.... aacaes stone. i> 2 Son freien Webra tetas ROR 5 Sat eee ae 
INGV A SCOUS. iy sc... 2 eee 4.33 cS ite aoe Sy Esa Sia pes» <b -sgeoee gulints w 
Deva wocotia- (piece-work) 00206 cine uediaeedoec. cbs. ccd, Tol 60 —§8.71 
New Brunswick('6. }.. 2.) s6.ss6- 4.83 4.50 — 5.83 5.69 20 yO - 90 
A JHCDOG sacs SO dee ca heey 4.97 4.00 — 6.00 5.67 25—- 6.10 
Quebec (piece-work)............ welt 5.00 — 8.71 7.90 78 ,—11.00 
Orta re 8 |... OBS be, 5.10 4123 = 6:50 5.62 oo ——-p.3 
Pitta (ptete-Works) | bed terte yle ee etek 9.69 50_—12.50 
Cook 
astern Canada.!. ...boigugiveh: peiwrs G2OG! OUR, OA -3Gk ris LORLO, aba Eo hd dt eee 
NéearSeotiangewmol Jyinhnets , , 5.23 OE SOAS BRP BUOOD “101 We: racachnetieasie 
New:Bronswieck SS 6.86 6.00 — 7.55 7.54 55 3— 8.80 
Oi Oa Oe ane en 5.82 5.00 — 7.50 6.96 (4 — ee: 
(iO. 4. Vee |, tering ee | 4.67 —. 6.67 8.36 20-49-10 
Cookee 
Tasterie Canada wie ee hone. 5 a PRR ae ei oe ce Le oe 
Over etietn. we ene, beeen st 3.75 BOW == An OO le cae. oe ace 
Wew-pranawicky: 2S. |. 4.90 4.00 — 5.55 5.85 70 —, 7.55 
Silpsceset.. sees, . AM 4.01 3.00 — 4.50 5 [42 00 — 6.05 
op te (ye ot RN Ea oe. Cc a 3.54 3.00 — 4.17 6.06 80 — 6.30 
Loader 
Masvem GCanadg... 28-44 ~<a EAS» a RR! Soper wet = 1 1BBP Sebel? <nabrond « 
Nova Scot: oo. no. is. 4.32 2.00 OU ek ee AAEM pe SPR 
New Brunswick}. =)... 2). ..583- car | 5 alla vp Me tacit. Satan Ni Loeay | 95 —_6.05 
LAW 21 adit ees tel a rr a 4.62 4.00 — 5.50 5.84 25°'—: 6.50 
Ooo JE ss 2 i Ce ee ee ed ee eas 9.75 73 —15.27 
4 4.52 4.25 — 5.00 6.85 Oar font O 
ORRaM re ce0re) seh dt tee phen ees ee 102s 28 ;—13.60 
River Driver 
Mastern Canada... VP. 9 0... oka es She'd ladies |. xt at hh laeatatiad c=) Remaaaaag i aN Phe Reta 
New Brunswiek..) >... 2.0.00... 5:10 4.50 — 5.50 5.56 50 — 6.40 
Bai nel 2 re er 4.46 4.00 — 5.00 5.66 25 — 6.25 
ATAPI EO ode, 5:02 4.00 — 7.50 7.61 20. — 7.40 








1 Board supplied by employers in addition to rates shown. 
* Value of board, when supplied, is deducted by employers from amounts shown. 
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Table III—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LOGGING 
INDUSTRY, 1949—Concluded 


EASTERN CANADA—Concluded 








With Board Without Board 
Occupation and Locality Average Range of Average Range of 
Wage Rate Rates Wage Rate Rates 
per Day per Day per Day per Day 
$ $ $ $ 
Roadman and Swamper 
Hastermi@anada. - yo00¥ se. 2b. . e A a5 SBBIOVS: Ob. wes ot G. DES MO ROI ee 
Nova Scotialie OBR .f. . .. Fe 4.10 IO ea ok ck ee hee oe es ee 
New Brunswichy'.. 194...) .. . Yee 4.62 4.50 — 4.90 5.29 4.58 — 5.55 
Quebeererter re. eee ee ee 4.58 3.50 — 5.25 6.23 5.25 — 7.50 
ONEEATIO, << Fatn. oes. ee com open 4.18 3./5,.4—,5:00 6.40 4.45 — 7.15 
Oritario (piece ork rney tees les en eee og he cee ee oe 8.88 8.25 —11.00 
Teamster 
Hasterm@anads... oes os caer DPAe Gall Saas siege ae SS rt im eames te Page tem: 
INGVEtOCOUIG 2, 4.07, / ter See ne 4.32 400 se-S4t OOo oe) - son wera «1s ave audhaieeha Bae 
INGya peotia. (DIECe=WOrk jerry. ! |. gee. Pt. cede, Meee se 7.79 6.60 — 8.71 
New orunswick=) >... ate hey 5.79 4.90 — 6.00 6.24 5.20 — 7.05 
Quebee\ S eis. c.. | ee ee ee 5.40 4.25 — 6.00 6.85 6.00 — 7.96 
Quebec (piece-work) #2. 0h. Menge lt:. cmcalel. Sao. - Beak = oe 8.89 7.67 —11.50 
TCETIO 2 Aeiti G Cee < Seton ee 4.43 3.85 — 5.00 7.06 5.25 — 7.70 
Ontario: (plece-Workyts. otc hee le oes ot os eee? oA Ree ce 10.66 10.00 —13.00 
Pulpwood Cutter 
Bastem: Canadas. se. none ch aipee ced. pai t.. SRRbaAR! aod. |. 3 1 86% jurheaerh are¥ Gx: 
New brunswicke(piece-wonky) vm ib. a.m. 1. ce. aa... & i tae 6.05 — 9.50 
(Juebee (piece-worlnd,). pao ach. pela: eho e.. Rhee . 7: 7.44 6.43 — 9.58 
(JUCBEE:. m. J2ee Gon. goes ee te El: wets. Dace. Beil. Me 5.08 4.26 — 6.00 
POtaioICCe- Waar te). Sg He oie erie ka = Ge Rina las Bes Bees Oe lens 9.29 7.20 —12.84 


British CoLtumBIA (COASTAL) 


Notr.—Averages shown are for time rates unless otherwise designated. Lodging, but not 
board except for cooks, is supplied in addition to rates shown. Standard Hours per week: 40. 














Average Range 
Occupation Wage Rate of Rates 
per Day per Day 
$ $ 
Boor Wane ys eels. pe ee SES eh Ae aataesl eee. RON 10.55 10.12—11.23 
Brakerrarrer sy ey ie” Pee See NN. eet. Fae, dead, Rak 10.09 9 .40—11.20 
Mecker: does sitio Gaag. ale ee kits caeeihd. «en eal. Od eeeeee 14.61 11.50—22.00 
BickeF i Mece-WOrk) on. thks b: thaw Ble tins pice. oRinte: . ead a: Oe 18.45 16.00—20.90 
BUhCookeet. eh. S08 ce an ODEs . 0 ebb. MA weak « Se, Oe S765) | pees. oer 
(CCC ie on ete Ene 2) Cae et Pern : ER cia AD fmm: do oy 1 Qestue® tis vated ae. exc ee 
Ghokermam (Chokers Chainman) gs. @at . tated... Rieti. Raed. . De Ose) |G. . Beas 
(Ook .. dato. dea: SP aD. tedede.. RB. See OE. 11.482 9.00—138.05 
Donkey Engineer (Cold Deck Engineer; Leverman; Loading, Skidding 
and Ward Hp pinderayer.0'U. ccs a: she eh Seb. Oates Dee a OE 12.06 11.60—12.78 

ea ier tae a re Wom tank «ta aa tit Ae Eh y: bo eeedh chee dae OS 12.20 11.50-—14.00 
eee RCC Gr) Soca, . uMcces «ck ane: Aeclihe e v o tho ao Ratna 18.43 16.00—22 .00 
PONT C Valet ae pelad sapcecb ie ARS Oo See Ae eer oo” Vien A eal BOD!) 192+ Ann deeeode a 
Mich Rigger’ le aiitcetaas. Os coe: bck ee tas 10 ee DAN Os Lee AD) 211s AMS Tit ea Ae 
EROdK GAGer: teo.os eee dt. be bah ee ee a, Pe. Ae LO eds Bae Lom0s*) 125... d0ne eae. 
Loader (Hooker; Hookerman; Second Loader; Tongsman)........... 10.75 10.34—12.04 
Locomotive: Engineer, ee.ce%, see Ae a le. FER As Shes FRO 11.86 11 .76—11.92 
LiGCOMOUVe Fire anise ous a se ctes, lec wah s+ its ae Me oe eee 9.4) he oh) eee 
Bar rine Ss lnvsris soe lads Eee 5 eee et eo Lee eee a 117 OG sa the eT lat ae 
EEOAULINGT ob ve, 3055". Ai cin eekly bp Vedas epee tnls bela a Jat 2. ee 9.53 9.32— 9.65 
Mer UOnMAlL Fr eC perlagabe Sh Bb giaecleubus At bete MT ants ab) A eo , SO 8.99 8.84— 9.40 
sipnelmana Whistle Punk)... cee hada eke ORE old oe Pe ee Qi Se) kd Pde DO 
Sy amper sg. «cis teds CRAs des 8 Pe ki Oe eee 2 oe, Se 10.68 9.32—11.52 


1 Predominant rate. 2 With board. 
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Table IV—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE 
MINING INDUSTRY, 1949 


(1) COAL MINING 
= Solan to | sien ogoW | SiO bre noitequgn 

















Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Day per Day 
$ $ 
SranpARD Hours Per Day Per Week 
over estineciies! .. 4... kc ake c ee 8 40 and 48 
Be COTUNOWICK ony coe sb vk ES kee 8 48 and 54 
Ik Md fey 2 ECE gre. oo Ret as 8 40 and 48 
Dra Olm Dia. oc os 4s ans ws ek cee ss 8 40 and 44 
Blacksmith 
ERIS On, Sel. GRRE le IC: Se a en er | OURA  arees Bie 5 a a. Be) 
EOE Ae 5 ahs co ek ee on le. aOR le 9.02 8.69—10.16 
POE a VM Ne es ae es a du cur com 10.90 10.42—11.05 
Rscib Ee OILITVOLGMEEE, ee eee ee 10.85 10.56—11.05 
Bratticeman 
(ORIRCE Lacey oi, Geena Taio. tk i, ne | ee ann, oa Deaey Ne. os Fa. 
ie! CO Ske ae eet i ae. + a ere. Sao 8.24— 8.62 
Cote, eee SME eM oD RIM oy cthcak Sate y eee 10.79 10.74—10.95 
BSPtC EM OMIMIDISA Mo Oe oc Sees a eb vos Oe nk. ne. 10.87 10.74—10.95 
Carpenter 
COE Onn ne a ae el nn ee eee ceo 
Nova Scotia.............R0in $e, SALAM 1S) V1 .sidel.. 8.71 8.64— 8.78 
I A Sta ae eee. eee SUC 10.89 10.52—11.05 
POA eI. wakctene ala. cale bs RENEE, oe Gk os 10.90 10.84—11.05 
Driver 
OTE, OO iin. .o reh eee ene: -SUMnneen. oie J: oC tee rr TOL QUES HORBGROID uw, 
icmeescOlia. eee. is... SERBS. ee cba 9.29 8.14—10.73 
eee ee kd... SR. doe Ce de ka 10.68 10.56—10.68 
EES Gal F8 N ES oe Oe lee SANS a ae See Men Nae U2 5 5 a et 
Hoisting Engineer 
POE RHE teenth anti oe on aoe Re oe ee ek DED - evn livae Atctent ar 4 + 
MEUM GID ca cate cle ee i eed A ck oe ee 8.64 8.14— 9.48 
uC a A OO, see ee re: | ro ee L0cz2 10.14—11.11 
ge eC Ce , . ee. an cae 10.79 10.35—11.11 
Labourer 
LOA Ge ee eee ee oe, a ae) en ee « , er ee an eee, OS, ae 
DiOMearewti,. . See fa .:. 40 Fen BR es Oe ee se as 8.14 8.14— 8.34 
ae TAPE Cl 5. ee ae tae dy 6:30) ae ae 
(RSE ony ye eli Se Gee i GO Ue OO oe ee Sa, Oca 10.07 9.79—10.08 
Ta A OMEN Nees sy Gg le px cova ald vx AREA «oe ade dan el os eens 9.54 8.16—10.07 
Machinist 
OMe OO ot... et OT ee IR ORR de wees 10. 30 ‘nda ate 
AAT EMIS PELs Dey cod RE AE Sere IR es sc BE PAP hs ot oe a As) 8 .69—10.16 
Prete Ae Be Oe OP OE eg ED, chee « EMR Bales of cae ORs ; bs ge 10.52—12.05 
Pitre “Conny. Lies cB Toe TO ek ches. SRS Pees odie wees 10.92 10.84—11.05 


1 Rates shown are average straight time daily earnings. 
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Table IV—(1) COAL MINING—Concluded 


———_— $$ eee —e———————————E—eESSeeeee 





Occupation and Locality 





Miner, Contract! 


Orc tike |: A MT ee, Te: mete! “SE Renn. MESON 
IN Gov't. GHC Ulan oe A se ck ee a ee ae Ne Ne ae 
New Brunswick.: icc . os <a ee ee ss ea ee 
A lettin... eatin 3.00 ae es cee as Ea pte Beta ences 


Clay ad tartan ten, here occ cinder ok as ee re ee 


ATR OTERL cM tes 5 Se INE sc ek ratte ears casts Ree ate 


(Ghnsda ee er i, eR Ble Peds ik aera doe vt A ome aee tetas 


AT CEE RT ee oe, ey ee cane oi Peek TR ete eg 


Canna 28 Ale = Nae Ee nee Se icin ee eee re 


Average Range 
Wage Rate of Rates 
per Day per Day 
$ $ 
i Ae! Ee Re ee 5 
ce res 10.60—12.50 
8.42 7.43— 9.62 
14.20 10.95—17.53 
15.19 12.97—17.26 
lOpOdy de de Boel 
9.04 8.14— 9.24 
10.95 10.74—11.67 
LD eC al pail Bott eee 
1093.2 - + | AAR we oe 
9.37 8.14—11.90 
11.94 10.07—14.60 
11 (24 10.74—12.47 
85894. . 42, PRGA F, 
8.67 8.64— 8.77 
10.37 9.52—10.95 


al : 


Table IV—(2) METAL MINING 





Occupation and Locality Average 
Wage Rate 
per Hour 
$ 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK: 
Predominantly 48, except in British 
Columbia where hours are 40, 44 
and 48. 

Underground 
Cage and Skiptender 
Quebec a. Pee. Dake 


Manitoba: . Vee ee. Pies: 
Britis Columbia’ th! esas o's 


British Columbia........ 


1 Basic rates plus incentive bonus. 


Basic Rates 


Rates 


per Hour 


ut Clee 6 «ere Tea an eee 


ay tn), (Oe (Se) Seal ot Gune, 1a, eo 


$ 








Straight Time Earnings! 


Average ae 
Earnings Harting 
per Hour péroHidur 
$ $ 
1 ADD So ie BU eres 
1.03 .95 — 1.11 
1.12 1.01 — 1.24 
Ne LO heed. Lbgtedl A 244 
1.30 | beeen 
1.02 .93 — 1.05 
Li 1.00 — 1.49 
Loo 1.02 — 1.62 
1. .6BiGH ed MAO 
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Table IV—(2) METAL MINING—Continued 

















Basic Rates Straight Time Earnings! 
Occupation and Locality Average Average Range 
Wage Rate Earnings E ie 
per Hour per Hour pentane 
Underground—Continued ; : : 
Deckman 

(NAGAR eee .95 ie: See ee 
Quebe@....i...o5-§... 1.80.1... .92 1.03 90.11.11 
Oniamonr.|... ip... 4.86. )-. .95 1.09 O8.csnt 1.32 
WEABIPODH aL... 2 oa cou. ds BOE ox P3069 SL ESGi4~ 11Gol | pha asne 

Hoistman 

LONG SS Sit) SSCs ae ae: se 1.13 P20 Get ee. ee 
Quehec.. iene do. .,. 1.07 1.17 in *—— 1.22 
SC Sy ie) ee 2 i Se i 1..13 LiLo) 05 — 1.26 
Manitéba..... .f0.1...1.80...- Loe RR OD eel (ST jeresncnninctcaceiel he OOOO). 
BritishOColumbia!s. i... ).£¢.!.- 1.16 1.30 14 — 1.45 

Miner 

Ns Oe, ee a a, 1.06 L3G es ae nee hae oe 
Onececrr rere {Ae rier, .97 in, 22 :07, — 1.40 
Ontario.ee, Se yOMer yd... 1.06 Lest ee ea 
ih CC: ene (ne 1/34 154 .29 — 1.75 
British: Columbia: sie ce sh 5 5 ss: 1.18 1.49 113° —'1'%74 

Miner’s Helper 

Pasa e See Se ee ee 91 PIS te ivan. wetan eee 2 oe 
Aye aT te! CAR ae) eke .89 1.02 a) ae Oe A 
OME AT Ue Wie 91 je .00 — 1.29 
Maniioona gs... te 1.05 1,32 .23 — 1.79 
Brien Colum... 1.03 1.30 13 — 1.45 

Motorman ( Motor Operator ) 

ONS eb Le Re Se ee eam a ae 1.03 1.225... 1,800) 0M... 
ECW, al Coenen ae mec ee ge .93 1.04 .97 — 1.13 
Cool. Si ere ean 1.05 1.26 .CO 1.49 
IC Os i 1.14 157, .56 — 1.62 
British Columbia.......J....... 1.06 1.20 .08 — 1.34 

Mucker and Trammer (Shoveller ) 

Oita a Sen eon aed ee. 8 1.01 j les ei hi bot oer “ae 
Ciao et ee ite doe .93 1.04 .86 — 1.21 
Pe en eee eee eh et 1.03 wus .98 — 1.49 
QUE a i as Se 1.10 1.46 .93 — 1.59 
British Columbia... ..4...-... 1.02 134 .05 — 1.42 

Pipeman 

OP APAG Dies cB ihc csiicaniasecucenad Bleed oe 110 1.10. . 3. 1 a OERRORA . oa 
Cec ck smite doe douls Moker Pas GRE S082 T 520 tancide oie, eines |p OR. 
Oe ne ae eae ae 111 T..Lt 95 — 1.57 
hE) i a ee 120 CV bed) Eee ea cig ce ee, Ny. lee ee 
British Columbia....... Lon 1.24 13 — 1.39 

Sampler 

ae een cece ney See .98 IOUS. fe). ae ee 
(Jueheem ieee Seen te sas Oe S95 on’ s90 =. E08 64 oe a. oe ee ee 
Gitie eh Oke Cee aes ial .98 1.08 01 — 1.24 
Bren Colnmbias! 4.45 Ys. 1.10 tee 01 — 1.30 





1 Basic rates plus incentive bonus. 
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Table IV—(2) METAL MINING—Continued 


Basic Rates 





Occupation and Locality Average ee Average Benes 
se aes Rates Har Ho 8s Earnings 
geen ead per Hour Jan per Hour 
$ $ $ $ 
Underground—Concluded 
Timberman (Shaft Timberman ) 

Canadas acey dena: cee es eee 102 Been carer 1.388 -¢- fs e255. .8eeeey 
Qwebev)... ..b... MAL. he eee eae 94 .85 — 1 1.00 94 — 1.05 
Ontario... .t... Mah... eee 1.15 .96 — 1 1.40 13 — 1.49 
Nanitoba. de nascTcca eee eee 1.14 95 + 125 +b. re ee os ee 
British Columbia. .<< 6502. sak: 1.21 1.03 — l 1.55 13 — 1.70 

Trackman 

Ganada.. 20. i.) ...3L.b. 2. ee Ss IO?” Bee ee ee Li) 1... OF 
GUC OC: out ure eevee oe eee 94 P90 =—il NET ON Be 94 — 1.11 
Ontarig.<f:4.«: O84... : Se ee 1.07 .95 — Il 1.14 02 — 1.22 
RTAMICOOR : Ut lee wnase- <a Sa eee eee 1.15 £95 "3 20-4. a lee ee eee 
British Colambia:..;. <5. Wes eee c. Lan? 1.08 — 1 1.29 09 — 1.39 

Surface and Mill? 
Blacksmith 

GaMaAGs = my: ecb ec: Dek os «fh Oe. Boe WIG - ae elisa gic A. cede eee 
ENUISUCC HOT R ess eure e ce aR ee ORS 1.04 100 een l 4 4), oes eaerees 6 le eee 
CECI oe fat, Se ees 1.18 [98 -4--1 :38*h. 2 2a Lae ee eee 
IVES EGO a te i cE a ae 1.19 Fi a kas ol WE: SD mata Pea ROOM BE RF Nee 
BritishiColambias. -.... 42 cae. 1°, 24 1 10 Se ore sec cee te ee ee 

Carpenter 

CO Ce et al a een TR ere nc Bee te te ee endl ee ee 
MUEDOE: octet as sine, ME oe aces .98 RO 100 Free cere eee een: 
CUNATTO™ 2 Cts, 5508 nee oe Ae 1.18 98 — T.S3ivogy FOO 
Miarpitelba sii. ott Beth co. ke Ladd LE Let 42 1... araeiecel « a2 08 oe 
BritishoColumbia#fi.f....1.@0.2.< py 7 1.10. == .1.41 4... Ragsines «1 .-400Gne et. 
Crusherman (Crusher Operator ) 

CS ACD he Bag ee a anal a Se Ne eee TA? 8 os Se ke ol es ee ee eee 
UENO Re Bet Ten Notas gidhe: .92 EO ee OT win a ccnpsenscathh Sica aie He 
Ontario: oo. See ee a terre TAL Me) Me Sad LAs! es sean Merireamy ners oar try ter Meret 
ManiGoudt st: ce. ae oe 1°22 i’! ie a ee’. ea NO eee (RRS ie” sey 
Ticish COLUM DIG sets ss Bocce we | 1.09 14,02 eI aon ae ee 

Electrician 

Canada Se. Re cee. heise bees [eae ee ORR po Waeyarr ty An ek 
TOUCNIBe «hee e he se 45 eA ESS 1.03 90: = 12.207... « 2 RRS ee ee 
LO ne eee | SS Sea ene 1:25 PO8 2.41.38 A. wk ok Sek amnncd as eee « oe 
Wianitoa-< be Saes ook bo eee 1.36 1.34 = aT A... See cd oe ee. 
BritishtColumbid.£..}....!. Ped. 1.24 LEOS == 41 Sennesg ccc. co oes ce 

Labourer 

Cans <i. <a ee bea i! GY ee ON TES Ol Weds mil, “orate etek 
Chuienee.. ...5e es an ele a4 ee kee .79 eT Os ast ERO. een en oe ne 
OINURTIO SPS es Gee kee ee eee 1.00 33 08 Wee ee 
NAT iid. re kt Uk tee 8 Mes: 1.03 SL START Ye Ue ee ee 
PTLISI MO OMIIN Dia Ges. , speach 1.02 0 HT 08 Te e  ee eh ede ee 





1 Basic rates plus incentive bonus. 
2 Not on incentive bonus. 
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Table IV—(2) METAL MINING—Concluded 


7. == 


























Basic Rates Straight Time Earnings! 
Occupation and Locality Average poe Average Range 
Wage Rates Rattes Earnings WEnings 
per Hour fer Hour per Hour bem Fiaur 
$ $ $ $ 
Surface and Mill2—Concluded 
Machinist 

Cansdaie. PASO Reeee aks . ged e+ bh. . dt. A800 cree cele eal eee eee. pe 
Bueneewe: tees i ee cw 1.05 0 E20 a, 1 eo te ee 
Ontarig.b js ty bk dt la 1 22 Ui a ae sat eet ae pr | al arn Seeing 
Dikuitebs > Aah Seed... Tied TOL = 124} wei cct OQ. lice... 
British Columbis..." 3.4... 2. Liat 1 = 40 Ce et eee see 6S 

Millman’ 

Cansg apm. aaa d: Sa ote on. D4 oie Be. PS Ba ae ie 
Lievocr.6.. 1 2 eee... .92 ae <a TOO ct © Ca. eee ee 
Ontang. t:; ieee 1.02 al -~- Toe Ae i ae te 
Manitoba. -.... «:. 25 “99 <p] 42) lees vs ee alee ee 
Drtish Columbia... .. 1.09 POL = 1.21. [ese shes ie ee 
Steel Sharpener ( Bit Grinder, 

Bit Sharpener ) 

Cangugs. SASSO: Was - cute Melee es OM. Cela the. AL ee a 
JURDEG AEA kT Pht tesye fe ee 1.01 Sie ae ee a a, ae Pe a 
PRAT eek ee 8 Lala 90 — 124-14, be. hi oe, 2 
Wianitobar es. 4a. Ue” ee 12h 2) eel. dO | ae. kee i, 
Britien Columbia-.:.....4.2../).. 1.19 0d 1. 20a ath oe a 

ee een ee oe Ee el ed) NS OE OB le 


1 Basic rates plus incentive bonus. 
* Not on incentive bonus. 


* Includes Filter Operator (Filterman), Grinding-Mill Operator (Ball-Mill Operator; Rod-Mill 
Operator; Tube man) and Solution man. 
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Table V—(1) PRIMARY TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Concluded 


Rayon Yarn and Fabric 


Lene inn 


CANADA QUEBEC ONTARIO 
Occupation Average | Average | Range of | Average | Range of 


Wage Rate|Wage Rate] Rates |Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour | per Hour | per Hour | per Hour | per Hour 








$ $ $ $ $ 
SranpaRD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Canatla. op... ./.2.."48°0, = slge ee. 
Quebec: .. .. .. 49-2 435—55 
Ontario....... 44:3 44—48 
Spinner, female: eee en ee .69 -61 42— .78 84 .638—1.01 
Thrower, female oo. .-.,.+0 + «. ab meme aor oe .69 .67 .50— .79 at Pp! .65— .81 
Windersfemale .....6...6. 4): abs Bees = .67 . 66 49— .82 74 .60— .91 
Warpery Male... spe eM» Eee ae 91 .90 GO EDO a ae ate ols Bickers oles 
Warper female. s2tiwast an... beer a: 79 AD 55-1 OB a oa: tte dads be ee 
Slasher L CMe ccs oc ae aso < ova eamekepelsils .89 .85 .T0— ..93) ce sae ae ced op am +> 
NV Gavere Male..w at. oo koe eee .93 .93 .71—1 .07 1 Baa Be .90—1 .30 
WiEAVOE TEMG loc ons an eh eae 91 .89 .65— .98 1.01 .95—1.14 
Loom Hxer a. sa oe ae oe ee oe oe 1.10 1.09 .95—1 .18 1.15 .98—1 .35 
Grader (Cloth Room), female......... sOa . 66 .56— .77 .68 .638— .72 


oe eS ee 


Table V—(2) CLOTHING 


— SS ee ees 














Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
Mo a 8 ee ee eee 
$ $ 
Men’s and Boys’ Suits and Overcoats! 
SranparD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
aria oe ee es Pe a ae ee dies as ee SO. ae 
Quel Gediia ita ste Savalas eet 41.3 40—54 
Ontarion |< see 4 2 ea eee eke se 40.1 40—46 
Cutter (Bandknife Cutter; Canvas Cutter; Pattern Cutter. ) 
CORTIQUE 3x «ck 2 ce SOS Ce a RG bs Se oie k See Dee ee eee 1.245 § 4) oy so er eee 
Quebee. tect. 2 Asc cies a oid anew ss hentia eee Net ee RS be .88—1 .38 
Miontres] ¢ 7a Bee: Be as de 26. 0% a nh eas ewes ee eee 1.26 .9383—1 .43 
OnPario dn, . BE ee ae SE wk iw Gin ero Sees St arene eae 1.29 .94—1 .45 
Poronto:.. $e eee A SNS as ops Vb we See eee al ws © oer ee 1.30 1.01—1 .45 
Finisher, Female 
(Davie te wie her ies ns Spite cies eh ape pues A ee ilk bee, ee 68a 4. 3.2. gle cere 
Quebet.c. og Se4c Po owe ae ey» © 6. ae eens oie en ae .65 .44— .90 
Mroritreal ) cas. vend ake dv Ged ae or SE ee be eka: eos aan ee 73 48—. .93 
Ctario. = 3.65 eee ihoe Sue eae ee eee 2 cee 74 -50—1.05 
TROTONUO duke a x Gn Recs ce ee ces As) es pme e ne 80 *.55—1.08 
Pocket Maker (Pocket Operator; Pocket Setter; Pocket Stitcher.) 
Canada a. oo ee te ee Pe a I Be ee og Ree + a ee oe 1 op Pupil 2. Bio... am 
CE DOG ote Seay avs Sait eR ete Rie ae eich f+ ae a oo ace 1 Jak 12—1295 
Montreal... .< «can fhe Hen Ge iksle ee 2 «een a Sea lLioy -72—1 .95 
MV GATTO ey lc Sirah: ee nine aie ee Slee a lottel «gee 1.40 1.00—1 -81 
Porn LO ce: Gok ee ce Rs ew Se le Aire Gan ne 1.40 1.00—1.81 


1 Wide variations in earnings due to prevalence of piece-work. 
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Table V—(2) CLOTHING—Continued 


rs rs a imme, ae, 














i Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
i (ai eee 
; $ $ 
Men’s and Boys’ Suits and Overcoats!—Concluded 
Presser (Off Presser; Over Presser; Steam Presser. ) 
att ik +. pale oo AST ARES RAS LESAN SESSA eee ewes ac ten: 1-230 * ** ies eae ee 2) 
yo es Se, SAR Ae GC OO eC ee ae 1.10 ri] 5p 
BOERS panes AON SA SST NS ENA CAAA aS mene ee st shaces, 1.14 .75—1 . 52 
GINO AD AS Sores RAS TRONS WAVES ANS SASK OAS Sy yt owaene. 1°45 1.00—1.78 
ON Ek i te be 1.46 1.00—1.78 
Sewing Machine Operator, Male 
REE Po a A ee ames select ic 
Ny es MR aaa. A aa 1.05 seh .00) 
PMN EE yess MOO Lis .70—1 .60 
PO RR ue bcictg git tc Ae ee 1.20 .78—1 .65 
a MgB nec A Tee .78—1.65 
Sewing Machine Operator, Female 
COED ARORA APS * SIA CAL RINA GOS PASH Oe s O ke . ia | RCN Oe 
FS a, ee er Ce er i eee aia .69 45— .95 
PPC A IMME SEBO ke Peso togg t hac kage et ce es 276 50—1.05 
Re AMI Net ik oo et otaae te edie Rei 55—1.13 
BE OO AN Be A rs ade kde dieedewotedec tcc ee, .88 60—1.16 
Tailor ( Busheller; Canvas Maker; Try-On Baster. J 
Heke. Teele, aly lalla Sey le a lt aC eee Lwt3... | sheen An. . 
ere ess et MESA | Sgt se Mh AS Ober oe et. ici .80—1.46 
Montreal 0... See Lette ) soled 1.14 .80—1 . 46 
ULNA ak 6 Site, einen OUR Daeg Eee eae et ee 1,14 .86—1.38 
Sulla SD, |. Alita: Stee Sena Peer eee cee ee eae 1.16 .90—1.39 
Trimmer 
COGN Lee. hea eanwatecnaronacaeavasewacncnncn, .O8t . . - be DEMO Se. 
Pe 1, MORE Ey asks wn Ak Ma AAV sew ed 9H Anes cain ce 1.01 .599—1 . 30 
a MM 8 Bie ve gre 5.0.4 4.6 4 odin. e ave pivne ve Pew aay 1.09 .638—1.3 
Es) Ee ha whe Wwe Adan ecnedan con. 1.05 .70—1 . 27 
“isle UT Ma at ama, psalm let aia lich 1.08 .78—1 . 28 
Underpresser 
CNA AMI 2. pct een os oonsthnns oss occa arussvhshtssaos ds seevicsossbeecoesee conc cn. BOG. tenn eee a, ee 
A Sg Nye ee 85 DO —1 . 27 
STL 1 ERENCE Wiiabcngesiya ih. ~h pg rr 95 58—1 .30 
ERROR CONES OE Se LS aia dialect Ie .73—1 .53 
eRe ch cine at Meek te we ae ee OR 4 1.2 .80—1 .55 
Work Clothing} 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Cattattamerieers, Veet dee eee eee 3 EM dalled eae ee 
Nove mcotia,...Y%:+,.. bscoe sess 43.5 42—44 
Quechee: S71 Fea 8 ao Misses” Dre 45.2 40—48 
Oe a e 41.4 40—48 
ee AS oe a i cet ho ee rf 40—48 
DCE A Oe coach ees eee : GON eee 
fata A Olu Dides.................... z 9 ay f 40—44 
Cutter 
ee Nk Pe 1.03 oe ytetgees AENG 
Mo MM hich oo fer estSesznee scnrertcées. osc, chagiacsiosuececke acs .8l .72—, .93 
SD <& ERE PR ERIES, SNES / 0 cen nen men nni enone .88 .70—1.01 
SOE TRS SS CI a Ree nee a er Le ere Renee 1.00 .80—1.25 





1 Wide variations in earnings due to prevalence of piece-work. 
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Table V—(2) CLOTHING—Continued 


DN Eee nn 


Average Range 
Wage Rate of Rates 


Occupation and Locality 
per Hour per Hour 








$ $ 
Work Clothing!—Concluded 
Cutter—Concluded 
Ontario:: eer eee oar ee Pe ree er ae hee ee i lp! Fy .88—1.38 
Teronte: :c aks vil oe ee eee oe es oe AED Wie 1.22 .88—1.41 
Nant bat We. eee MEME couch. cba cece Gice Spe s+ os eons 1.06 .75—1.25 
Adberts: ih. 8 0. 0ee Bae gas teks = ee ne OG a Shee ere 1.37 1 6277-1460 
Final Examiner (Inspector ), Female 
Cans sece. ocx boss Rh so Pee SE oe ee a ee ge ot 10: Ropes DORI tartaric eer 
Nova. SCOUS: .. acaba «PE cs ls cae hs OE e ee .40 36— .50 
Queers: ba. fee wea erie ee rae ws er tee ee ewe ean ae Al 32— .55 
WEGNCTOAL.. ee oe os ee ae Fa Te ee a ee a oe .40 36— .47 
CONEATION so fee ee. nt ete 6 te as ee camer ee on .66 35— .85 
PONTO ss <3 eee be ee res Pee a eo on 74 65— .85 
TRO hes eek he ee ne ho ees nae + ae tae eee ae .65 .44— .86 
PAT HET ERT Eee m6 ot PATRON TE) os oe ee Oe es oe .61 A5— .84 
Bpihish COMM DIg eek Cs Be nt OP ob wie cree ee cho eo NOE 0 eee 80 50—1.04 
Finish Presser 
(Sarees eats oc Fig a os alee oan iirc eet ea apaanat oe nae ote 200. J...Utnosdio Bors Ah 
QUE. obs es Ta ea oe hen ataent nin eho ot Retake gee ne BAD oo ats ott 16 .60—1.13 
erty DMC eee See es, ee See: Sec Sarenorer. SS ee 1.00 .59—1.63 
CORE RPIG «oo eh ac Oe ie are as eee ee ea ie see 1.03 .69—1.50 
TTOrONbO. «cc ce tcc ch we as oc het PP MR thes LN PRO 1.31 .88—1 .60 
Manitoba... G4 +45 << few oe oetete ee ee ci err Eo 1.03 .638—1.40 
Sewing Machine Operator (Stitcher), Female 
CSE aoc Oe cc BOI c oacsn An han ay pas ayaa aay ec, oc os depo .60 1... airnteQ. «2. 
Pie MOCO GUA 6 sc ic PO co Be eeGow a Begs oa oes as eeu a eA cea oe .40 32— .50 
Quebec. oo 4.ss,. 5 = SID. BARE Ss ae oa we wc aie ele .ol 338— .73 
IVIOW EECA] «0 ooh OSs « a wre ee ie ee Ve eee a= .62 42— .88 
Ontasio <A BA be rere tee eae 42 45— .98 
| OUTER TRC. Ol am CO narge OanaehayrtNs 4. at. Us mn e mr ea rere. .85 67—1.06 
Manitoba eee) eee Fe. ceRtEn Se EMS APPR I oc nc users .62 .44— .74 
SAMIR 3 Rec a A score Bhs Chss gen si RE ute spear acuck Sea de .65 A1— .92 
etre tO 1 lanria TGA FE ee Bn. koe, 5 siccayehantss em eaees, eeepete, ocd sytaeneasaerspsasck 15 53—1.02 
Shirts! 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK: 
Average Range 
COMTPALES ens ae ee eae oe os cee AD se tere 
Quebect [ Gaedeh es, Sle LR ee 45.4 40—48 
ECT Wein ils Aone ee a ER ee 40.1 42—47 
Cutter 
Cann TRANG... Accntuhacelns bk cane a neem enn Sank SERA WZ). ili ke Secs Pe 
AUC a. a 1.03 .838—1.23 
SNEOUETOAIL. 20 Co ces cs ee Ree ces Ge co as 1.10 .87—1.30 
OMtATIO : cc Fo ce & ss: a BE Rs hes ow Sor ae 1.20 .93—1.47 
Final Examiner, Female 
Clansicl a eeOS eo ce he no Ss es aes en ae ea ee oe eee G19" °° rh. eee ee 
QietiaGie, isc oiot soul mein Rego s OOS oie Meee eo pee ht ae Ore .49 .38— .68 
IMERLTORIE <)> 1 Fn ae oes Res eae ele es ae ans alc ed ae ae .52 .39— .72 
COMEATIO | 6. Leas SB et Oe ee ae ante een ane ee nee ro .52— .87 
Finish Presser, Female 
CRTIACA 165.0 8stitde oon Ras oo oc bteletetetatotatctstetetehatatenstetetatatatetatatate <tehatiMmae y(n OO h | 
QTC since Bea oe HRtt so os w LeehetatataateAamatateteratatatatatatatehe atetatatelatatynetinet .59 A2— .71 
WET CALE... Wa a: m= c becenrsRencesep4abaraes*arate*atdb aha scchatanslatetetsnet aOR .61 .45— .71 
CUPURU IOs, yo 2s cx ers oo lateterabetsnateraheteMetot state natal tata statetaher amnesia Ne .80 .50— .96 


1 Wide variation in earnings due to prevalence of piece-work. 
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Table V—(2)—CLOTHING—Continued 





; : Average Range 
Oceupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
eee 
$ $ 
Shirts'—Concluded 
Sewing Machine Operator, Female 

JOE 00 teanoin Ak AES. > Siac. MM eae an aR aco tl (Gi oh ae eee 

Meee SOM SH. SEN eet cny econ areas rer tees 54 39— .68 
Ree RM cE ce UN uh Alert te kt 400 46— .68 
SJULATIN Gs 2. SAPet On eer NET) ESS S70 o0— .84 
Women’s and Misses’ Coats and Suits! 
Average Range 

Camano Oe. ds.) OL to Ae ees a 
Nontreal. 4... ..... Stbber Pieetweasr, . 40.0 40—44 
LOO 2? eine enieial UE ae eae 
Ae iieY ioe 27 ER gare, Onn og See SUS... Se 
MNO v C4... mimes... ce. LES hadi SP tere ke 

Cutter 

(NSE BC Se aes Et ART ET, SE ee oe es ae | reek Ree 
DL OUEN ENA: We eee ee ea OTP wok ce ptcwaeee ott, 1.61 1.07—2.13 
Toronto... 2 Pt ores 2 ee OOK 19 BSA Eig 6) Sub ey 1.58 1,.25—1.88 
SSRIS diana a ae de dae ee a eo ence eae Ivis 80—1.40 
Ay 28) (iS ge Alene + Lage. tel es a ena ee aon ee 1.38 L-0C—1 756 

Finisher (Sewer Hand), Female 

addin 8. one. Ao ok, Lal... SN peony papers sence 
BERGA Os MPnes A Miri fel asbe ls cy'sinss 4s, ce ages cease. Mele .98 68—1.37 
Mae oe eh ad: Sue. eeowsh.....5............. .95 63—1.15 
nee et eu, AB ee .98 75—1.45 
SMC OUNELE, cic an Ay v5 << PRM AM a BM oo oesnneae nce, . 16 5d— .98 

Lining Maker (Lining Sewer), Female 

EGET DEY soc seco ee Reman. toe nah, ice eigen ee eee eee ee FO esa 
Ee ON 2 SOU ERE el ation th, bt, ot Or ays 80—1.33 
Ena CN i age et eo Oe See ere ine eae ae .96 69—1.47 
BVA BIDES OB cise caine oc ea oe we caele os bn ea ose cea. : {Up ReMOR 1.05 87—1.23 
A OP ids. Sere wpe. Cader AP lesteds J adhe Csdiee’ 3.0 9.0 oy a0, .82 70—1.05 

Finish Presser (Steam Presser; Top Presser. ) 

See a. OC i cck us ece, eee Seek... (eis peyeeencteats oem c 
Rey 2127 Ue SI gis ete epaulets ini a aan aE asl i es 1, 23—2.36 
Pa RN hare a he, She se cae ies nei se 1.80 1. 21—2.35 
oes a A se A. | rey as ial 1.08—1.47 
Se Me oe PM ste A ney ansdemamdasteereckyietios ove abut ee 1.52 96—2 ..27 

Sewing Machine Operator 

COV 8 ie na iS AN en A ee ee ee oe ee ee ee oe ee Ls, G8: + + Ee es 
1 EGY A SR <a Oe Re eee Ce Se ee 1.84 1.20—2.50 
UN (i uiy 08 As SE alae Devin, Bebdbamed aide nie REREAD 1.64 1.28—2 .07 
VEE DER ree SUS rut ®t UNOS aN Ath og ON eee a 1.67 1,25—2.00 
Vancouvers: o.oo... ds. PRE pte ML, vee nell, +4 1.07 66—1.47 


Women’s and Misses’ Dresses! 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 





OE ace a OR en ie aoe Bear ice prea teas 
BME EU Sue hho Sse OR rive eo gabe, ik ek 41.3 40—45 
EOI MRNA, 5 aS hs 23a BY ils asware be to ta 40.1 40—44. 
Cutter 
Catiada-#0. 1.1. si. = A sy or, el ein AM ech a 1546; Ree BE 2 a 
1) Cat Ds ii : et SS «eh a ee ee ee Se 1.44 1.10—1.71 
ds SVE ay ely 3 pe At he eee ce ere ere) 1.51 1.12—1.96 


1 Wide variation in earnings due to prevalence) ece-work, 
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Table V—(2) CLOTHING—Concluded 





Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Women’s and Misses’ Dresses'—Concluded 
Finisher, Female 
Canis Meet 22 ee) eS ete net eae renee oe MPSSSESS: a (Men PP ei 
Montreal bec Se 2. SERA E OS RARE ESS ERASERS ES ES SERA ATA .538—1.00 
OTL Pes fe no RMSE SO? SIA RNSS OES ROSS SSA DSA .90 .63—1.20 
Finish Presser 
Weta cg. snc hens aa «ae a ed ee nae eee hee 1. 
WMontroaleGe. « s «ado ia> dea Soe oe eee ak ee a 1% 1.32—2.17 
Por GguhO...«decccado . Ue ockie See ees et ete Sees eer ee: 1.69 1.19—2.25 
Sewing Machine Operator, Female 
Canada. 2 Peco ne cb 35 2s Ae re oP A edd REE OE PPP RAAT PO Oe OG * * + | ere. ag Oe 
Wentréale. beans oe cds od eebe eee ore ee Sean eee ete ams coat me .96 .§69—1. 24 
TarOnto: sectiree And ccd 6) Se Ree eens 2) baer eases eo ae 97 .64—1.46 


eee ee ee ee Ne SS oe 


1 Wide variations in earnings due to prevalence of piece-work. 


Table V—(3) RUBBER PRODUCTS 


ee ee Ee ea 


SranpARD Hours prER WEEK 
Average Range 
45.8 








Cacerats. t. .. Oe cs oy oes aae ee ape ne eee so 28 Efex As ace 
Cee Cantie... Gi. .... ledersacesacsscess 46.1 40—523 
Chara Mee es, a Sen ieee tate a Ree 45.4 45—48 
Compounder (*) 
Cartnidarty? nae BA ess: ¢ Mee egee seereceeeens ceheesnepee sees: 1:19 —-awveenpaad -2-: 
Gries HR ee het eA S ORE AOS BASRA EERO RS ES 1.00 .80—1.10 
Montreal... .......c ch wee ee ss sR ONURBSES, GOL, APRS IA HER 1.07 1.02—1.13 
Orttarioss<).... Mek. ou LAPP pedo hase dcseeren thao seen 1.24 1.10—1.44 
TPO Antu. ald Viewer died Ake eae Od Os RMA AO oe oe Lace 1.21—1.45 
Labourer (*) 
Cavite. «. bs ees ES ee ae eee BL > + + pSV ROY | us 
CCD R ed wih awd ees va 2 spee.ee be +4 d0W ate we enn re 76 .70— .90 
Wontreall ......iageceer sr errr rrr ee oc i. She ee es .89 .84— .95 
Cor RO Be Disc a Rss I, who see Sa ae ee ee AP: .80—1.03 
OT AGT T SA Os es: sh ARR MBO we cnc ec i (hw ot le a oe oe GS 94 .80— .96 
Millman, Mizer(!) (Millman; Rubber Mixer; Mixing Millman) 
Canin « bees concn GREE eee Sete | ere os ees eee 1:46 | |. eee 
Quebec... .$.. 0. . ag e-Ghae- ate Gee SO ROR TSA -ROROIRD A 1.10 1.01—1.60 
DTAMELCAIE <<: ee oe eee ne corre Ae ema to cee Gee eee 1.20 1.03—1.60 
Gish 2 Unt ee (Me peed TAN Laie i ine | eae airy heli a dy Ves 1.10—1.32 
TOTO ee cs nn ee a ieee Cee eons WIE eee Peirce core ekegereneee ie 1.10—1.35 
Millman, Warmer(?) 
Canada. <<... ski cu 0: of ET re, BONA on oe ct cs Soran je ie eee 
IRE DCG cess Sk chew kus s dite nie ae gra Wy ee eta t Wisi pga angina’ al ae 1.05: . .98—1.18 
Montreal... Mh... dev nedaudewes creer pecerene2egee snes 1,22 1.08—1.19 
COREG... « Mk oar ete ad eee d heen ere renee nananre an 1. Bt 1.06—1.39 
ICO. «. . MM ok. ded eee earerre snegrrererertaraaree ds 1.238 1.06—1 .42 


(1) This occupation is found in all three divisions of the Rubber Products industry. 
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Table V—(3) RUBBER PRODUCTS—Continued 


Ie 











Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 

A | 

$ $ 
Banbury Operator(?) (Banbury Millman; Banbury Mizer) 

Be Ba ah AMER Ck ce eet es cee, 7: Se a 

SJRATIG oid. « Pea mel Woaiekos Meacwkn.. . (Blake th ocr, 1.24 1.16—1.35 
tay i ME Nn arnt itaecckekeacech ko. L225 1.16—1.42 
Bias-Cutter Operator(?) (Cutter) 
RB RO MS ore eae Mov, honcioon Seema ale meotd-4 nie dateaoec eocsg oa. Lael) fin. aes ae. 
OUERTIII Bn ie adh os kan ee es. oe ca {ORO Anke ae .95—1 .49 
ADO, vo eh ces ROEM 6) ¥ib 4s 2 80 6.4.4) 4.9 wepss.o,5:010 0 1.39 1.17—1.53 
Rubber Footwear 
Beam-Press Cutter (Clicking-Machine Operator) 

SHAG mee ee Ee et be desc e. ie ete my) UO” 51. eee ane = 
Qaeiceram twee eee ce ok ee ee aie 1.06 1.00—1.12 
ER Sr Ord a seis ge ko ee ee ee. 1.18 1,.12—1.25 

Heel, Sole, and Slab Press Operator 

SE. Sn een. or re... an. aes UU ae Ey a ne eter 
RD Ck 6 MME 6 Wy i oye wn ae .97 79—1.18 
MURR: TM ce ce 1.06 94—1 21 

Inspector, Finished Goods, Female 

COE ee ee ees de is mv nea a eT Seas ee 
eee Oe eS EE dae A a adn eo a ns SMe es 9 yee pl dein, | we 52— .78 
eee et. Se LON 6 dk Wale ea eH oie o's FERNY ooo tle ts. od 82— .90 

Mallet-and-Die Cutter 
APRTUA CRI (eee 5 Rls << Weg «AGU eee oo oe cscv coe ens SORTA, tals EAs, te ie eo ay Sah oan ts aol 
eee M.A fete ToS ott eee ag eae ke ens ag .95 60—1 .23 
USA) ocd, (5 ego ie A PE te TI TN For orn Si sin eas wm 2's 1.14 1.11—1.15 
Outsole Machine Cutter (Electric Knife Cutter) 

EAE NN i eS gh ew oak os a Phd eek oes oboe hee a te TOO. eae Pe 
pel EOS SE ee nner cs rn Ok. ee .93 60—1 .56 
Ree aad SGM IN BO ee ee 1.08 1.00—1.18 

Packer, Case, Male 

MS se SOR 3 mapas vs As ec oc « ED “BDOOY bodats Re) eM Aor mee 
GC i ae ER SRE USAR we thd Ol cn aie o oa) .97 70—1.16 
aml Ona ee Semester an gle ies vp ys wee cess 1.00 96—1 .05 

Packer, Case, Female 

CATA OL owed. ox cae oes. Mya be) ohne? tnt & A hesyeqen bleh S td Wie Ohiaca's 
OR Ae IME EO as a 2 as he Oe ede a t2 43— .99 
one «i? ile RIES ie ae rr OnE .74 57— .79 

NOMA eC AME A eA is ois wemieale he I w xian’ Ware weecalle (1 ec eo, ee 
Sewing-Machine Operator, Cloth, Female 

Bop i Si ENE = oti (aie ded eee ae ee eae AS *- tessa: BOR os 
CCR ee ee EN STORER RT 0 tt Heise alnnlee's's 3s sp bia 13 63— .85 
Re ce he ON Reo, rear Oe ital pein ile eats acts ee ee eae ne 84 80— .89 

Sewing-Machine Operator, Leather, Female 

te ey RS oe Beg adios , Soe sea bu ceive. ob Aa ooh soot, |, a eee 
RNR ROME 5 PEER) cP ney nic te, ONE a os cute Big ue le .74 .73— .82 
Ee NR ne 5 EM Gir d hee ob v4 baioea bok cts Bk Cee oe .90 .86— .99 


(?) This occupation is found in the manufacture of Tires and Tubes, and Rubber Products N.E:S. 
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Table V—(3) RUBBER PRODUCTS—Continued 





Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 

Sob. ee ee ee eee 

. $ $ 
Rubber Footwear—Concluded 
Shoemaker, Male(?) 

Claprisiha ees Ae che co MERE OM coc F Reaecretee rarenstoreretaratanesereneyarmersyons Ae eater 1:0)... teres cae 
Oe DEG. 1s aos See ee Ne cE aly egy Sas es alae on ce es an nea .98 .77—1. 23 
Ontario... boc. csdscd cs deawsscctanp soca. «epee: to eereeOD 1.05 1.02—1.10 

Shoemaker, Female(?) 

CanncdneS th. fe 5 QR eRe cc ir oa sk 4 hhh hs ae STO). wlbececmal a ots! cee 
Qilcbecrr:) se hz nicaws ace ates eae he fos ats etter e reat es .69 .638— .72 
COritario: csc bao 5 Fe 5 Pe ea Ee re pe Re Fees es .86 .80— .95 

Tires and Tubes 
Inspector, Final Tire 

Claris te. Bes ee ve 6 te es Dae COP Raa eae tae hae Saas 1,28. ---4:+. SREPMb2as. . 

CV CETEO eee Sr ete Se as eee od TREN SE en on ee Oe aan 1.28 1.25—1.31 
PP OUONLG. Bott cae eke Meee eke Utuegl Kein cee gee we eeeue rele Rimage ie 1.28 1.13—1.31 
Pot Heater Curer, Tire 

Catlndarete 2. oh. Ms enn reared eederg cance een ne Se wne ene ams 1.48. |. J}... SOG@ew. >. 

Ontario... {... 00.4... tattle. Bian. Ree Pees: 1.43 1.42—1.45 
PT OPOTEO Oi oRed ccc oc as Ee ee eh pe ae ee) ee 1.43 1.42—1.44 
Tire Builder, Passenger 

Cat date... bes nce Mocwic in Poise wane wie nine ee ar eg, Se 1.30. | BS eet ee 

CinAStn Bec. Ma os vo ee oun 40s os dae ean ee Toe 1.23—1.41 
Osean GG. £ c's, oso hx < oo 4 oabuniace ec alapaln ase a re es eee 1.338 1.384—1.42 
Tire Builder, Undercut 
renin, hie, > tenes Seen + eRe CP arene wn reat Mer Tennant 1.37 <* SSeS eee ee 
Ui aero Bee 8... oes Gn orien: Dee eee aol oiee 1.372 1.28—1 .47 
POTOIEUO. ie aie © ak hatin Be es Sis es eet ee mn the pe ee lene 1.41 1.29—1.53 
Rubber Products, N.E.S. 
Inspector, Finished Goods, Male 

Carindae ek: be SR. Base e ib si sda dd ltas acest eiivsaane 1:10 ...]..0RA. 

LVATATIO CT Cr eC ee ra ete ei Oot ona eee EvT .98—1.17 
Inspector, Finished Goods, Female 

Wa WAda Hee. cc ete MR cs oc Abe e Ee Ren oma oF MaDe RTS OSM eee Py i | Malis Pe ieee pe: 
Oaebeeerccbere QO Bs ow desde svc ed ee aanst nd Sen nad Ae .56 45— .73 
Onbariore te nns deer yes 4 ae ns bac RES OEE 6 Fe OEM Le gteaS Pye: 52— .84 

Grant. © 2 cc cle 8 ao AE eh ne ao ees Pe ees Caer 74 42— .89 
Pressman, Belt and Flat Goods (Belt Curer) 

Cangdaoees. Mf foen( SVM Wout: Radees Mazen. dt espe Hi Saen? « 1.24... . J... 2eteng), -.s 

OTEATTO ccc bess o Sebi s cin [RO RRAA ACER Or LENE ne ea aa elee 1.26 1.17—1.34 
MOTONTO® boats sas (ashe gencde cannes ase whe «ees 1.34 1.27—1.39 
Pressman, Moulded Goods (Belt Curer) 

Canaclat weirs... Sic Be cre ee se sae, ase he, Se eres L1G l. sae 
bQhueligr. «28s. BR os <-> trac ies ce oe Oh gis ss isle dae ais .96 74—1.01 
Outi: os a ek cede Se Ss Si ces ame os 1.20 98—1.51 

EOP OTGO:. Bec< 5 5-25 aah eat es eee «ot Sire > Sot ere ee ii 1.18 1.00—1 .22 
Trimmer and Finisher, Male 

Cariatlaed gate cc) co tee en oe ARCOLA CE OLR DSSS ETERS TAa CRTC ELEN CS 89... 1. . a. exp SOR 

COAtaTIOssc ls ce FU an RETEST TEARS Se Raa CDE EAE E .86 56—1 .09 
"POTONCO, |... oc ee conc Mec CES Ea ERS E La HE ECT ERAT ERT CER eed .92 | 65— .94 





(3) Includes Tennis, Lumberman, Light, Cloth, Boots. 


dl 
Table V—(3) RUBBER PRODUCTS—Concluded 


a 








Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
en 
$ $ 
Rubber Products, N.E.S.—Concluded 
Trimmer and Finisher, Female 
AL ON. No tonw bine cinooewndwaeeeecie.s.... 64D) + as locus aan OED 
ATS: E: ae BE, 3 SS) A ee ann i Ri eae tl .80 45—1.15 
CEEOL SEN AE. of Sg: MOS an ree Sian aeas .92 69—1.15 
On) en. ae a Nee AMY eeneN ey aD Donec Nee eoiy'd 1A ok Ge ane oo, 79 .04—1 .00 
NO MM A od Peay os wide as hoo keas  k .87 80—1.03 
Tuber Operator (Extruder Operator; Tubing-Machine Operator) 
SOE ae, 2 eee een 1 eS CT RT ee ee, 
EVES ea FARR SRP fo gn lel i a ie Rese 1.06 1.01—1.11 
TEENS RR 9S GRR Une ek ie ce apa tal eae ice el 1.08 1.06—1.11 
LOTS 0 0 TSW a a a ee a ae TS bis 95—1 .33 
TREES TE) EARS: «Sir RSS GiRe iie  din hee ae iain Rta aE 1.16 96—1 .35 


Table V—(4) PULP AND PAPER 


STanpARD Hours pER Warek 








tek eee eens Sma aeD ai Ate ao) home e 

VG VaR COW NONE 0 elon boven 48.1 48—54. 
PVOMISPUNEWICIG ge kx Es ox oa cc etc. 48.0, "Say Shite 
JA 0 er, Eee a rh re re 48.4 48—72 
Ly Dey oS rer 47.9 44—48 
Byitmcolumbigee:. «.... hoses sts e. BA} S28 ag om ae 

Pulp 
Wood Handler! 

Be er er te tee SOs ek yt ade hers cheno eee. [U9 . |e eee 
“SLs SU Spee COI 4 ee Mi en eens ee ane ren em .96 79—1.00 
ie We SWICK Bue Fo Gc Sz teh es because .98 91—1.01 
a8 op primar” Sp SMe Am a aa an ea a RIE .98 91—1.01 
ee oie BER eg ek Ne 1.00 91—1.03 
Pe GcmnDing ee seek. oo eee i cl ete 1.10 06—1.19 

Grinderman 

(COLEOGI, A 2 st Mi i a (aie ia ae ar ne a arr 8 TA04 |) hace ee 
POUR IBCOMMA Es. so clos sve e elect ecress ceo. ORRAR sae .86 76—1.06 
INOW TUMSWICK MA GR. 5 As ae eu dp Wooo wv ord noob oe eae ooomnmn, 1.00 85—1.06 
ecm. 5 er. Male Nhe snsr bn odio 9. alec nkaceind os .99 85—1.06 
Me Es a Nn wh mien apes utniaidodk veNAa Ge ok 1807 03—1.11 
Bee UN OTN ISS Org sli har ahin ha Rev pes od eestan one oo 1g15 14—1.16 

Chipperman 

TER OM NRE ooo oe As as goo na fc’ dsm oan Peds eck 1302 - © | eee. 
ee eS ACK aw ee ns ee tc ee PaO.” dt one 
UCC ee cme ty AOR ook cee clo ee 1.00 93—1.02 
a OMEN Hn Wee eB a9,0) hot diy. Ew GAs en ce Le ee 1.02 90—1.08 
Pat EMP OMIT we sis clale sco cca cesdenccesvcuiuececciecl es 12 06—1 .22 

Acid Maker 

COO i re | Weel A Die 

New Brumswick .. << so sche waves cicucesenscccuncsn , SOULS et ome ee 
ee MAE SN | Bl 2, 2 ce er ee en | ' —], 

2a ou ae 62 SS os ee ee eee ee 1.26 07—1.36 

PMO iaee Ry: 6 LUNN heh enh SAD AS a EROS ROSEN OSS 1.34 21—1.40 


1 Includes Boom Man, Pond Man, Conveyor Man, Sorter, Loader, ete. 
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Table V—(4) PULP AND PAPER—Continued 


Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
Ge RN EE ee ES ER ne Oe 
$ $ 
Pulp—Concluded 
Digester Cook 
CRATE ic ess hho nl ABW ee nes Pad ele ache sen eoacnrsan an ch crcr see boon: Paka LIAO. « . Jhecikiedee BEBERRS 
Wewibruns wick ly, ..ctetkarearwelerae eee ere shen 1335 17—1.49 
Qinelide.... Loe BQ ii eaten eee need er 1.40 25—1.52 
C Wate... i Lo «A Er ee eee 1.38 22—1.52 
Brith Coltmbise A dee eee, Aer ales oy ned wins ener nodes 1.46 32—1.57 
Blow Pit Man 
Canidae gh ges eer econ ene eee meee ae T7005: oR 25. ae 
Newer brunswick co, gees o eae ee nas cae cite eal 1.02 00—1.08 
Queberss ots. cae po pres ee ere ane ine eee 1.02 00—1.05 
CW CAE ch: Stk abd ae ee Re ae oa Se hear an ne og 1.02 98—1.08 
ritieh COMMINDIAG ae fee ee eens ete hones a oe oe ee 1.10 O8S—1.17 
Screenman 
Canada. .i chase o60.5.0 06 be oe 55 ne a. Se Pes Se ed 1 OG Mt st ck cee 
Whew: Beams tie la cick e D e a tieintenerastapirneeacitaerintirsit 1S 96—1.14 
Qirebete... A oes dts ao ores bes ele 9 Aah er Seat en sence ta incon agree aR rE 1.03 94—1.11 
ChEAEIO «odie. ober aac nw, ee a Wee oA eee 1.07 96—1 .23 
British: Colimbia... osc a-a-cfe, ORM 2 2. II cy wee svat emae Lal¥ 12—1 .24 
Wet Machine Man 
$i ee A See eres ce. Ne. Cera Oe ° Sree ei eae oO.” | ls 3. eee 
New Ortinsywicks. 2. 020) Bc os We A ce ee Saar .95 85—1 .26 
Ait] oc east cone amnenn «avin iets wt heces he tering ilies. 87 66—1.02 
CHEER IG .Se  s Sia apie 8 gana 0 Sac ee 99 90—1 . 24 
Pieitasn CGI INDIA sc cs ete oi 6 etere ne es eae > cee 1 ald 06—1 .44 
Newsprint 
Beaterman 
Cetera, ee le sig can oo ae ae a ae ee ne ee 5 A | Valetta tbe pstsi me) oy one 
Alariiune Provingeder 4 eee eee or ee ST SE Li01-* * 4) > 12a eee 
CRICIRC eck b esting ty «eo A SERIF ESS TELS ISS OS SEAR 1.00 93—1 .02 
CVGTATIG cs eh ka Se ws ot eA APT TSS SES SEPP ESOL IES OS SAPS AT Te 1.04 1.00—1.07 
British CGolmm bia. <s ox su shan Pecans se dt ge © 1.08 1.06—1 .23 
Machine Tender 
(SE lite oe hoo ARE oe ONG ae oats deca ae yee 2716 toiwentri€l-wayee. «. 
TN Aeeaaetate: F1CO V 1VRONES © x c 1Bea de a selena sassea:t <b cacy ok ae ae 2938 |i. , sececutee. .- 
Ciesed oben Wek «6 data aes eae es Seas g225 1.91—2..38 
(Ra telrio Bice bcs hile salt, ted Shot Slt Dice ss eae 2.14 1.94—2.38 
Fev tiahy Col OR ac elec a cD ea oe tan, Sie cies ee che ae 2.16 1.84—2 .44 
Backtender 
Chatter eT OE cy et ars ee Se Sr ee NR ie Nee tee Oe 1 Re ee ce oe 
Maritime Provilicesc/s SMqeoe SAY Re AR Pee fe Pe ae DAS ne Si see eer ee 
ebay wh a+ Hike Ve ts AR hu tae SPE LE DEEP TT TEC ESET IESE LES 1.96 Ved By cnr re 
CHEATS Ss cA MRE et CR LRER IESE PEPE LIPS LACE L ELE EL IPE 1.95 1.75—2.18 
British Columbidk. «0+ + e.fece ee tod dae traps eens tens oes ate ee 2693 2 .03—2. 24 
Third Hand 
Be eee ae Tees De ae Cale aE NA PARE co reer mr kA 1962 ._ ||... sedegte a. 
MEHEATie PROVISO. sa wes cs acd yale Gu aes oad oe oe 1e77... ||... .teeeee = 2 
(welt e. ME es Vagina asehesyap soos uae ume 1.61 1.46—1.80 
POC AERO ek eo ey ee ak AS ite agai cle ean hoo ere Ae aN eee 1.62 1.47—1.75 
British Columbia. . nis ole? <abioS «welt covoveo”) .aeM- be 1.59 1.38—1.78 
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Table V—(4) PULP AND PAPER—Continued 


eae RANI Oceiemienien e 

















; Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
he nace cae ee 
$ $ 
Newsprint—Concluded 
Fourth Hand 
SAI ERO RIALS Sbipaae (ela ered ae AR ea 1u28i05 J: SA 
ee OVING Eo Soc sw eke tes tp tenn 1 ofdsiwenurel Wed, 
Ui 7 Th oh EE ae SR De ares ane i a alee ae ae 1.25 1.10—1.37 
CDOERORD) «.- Litvak. «MM atlay. Pretec. ie. .ccc 1.29 1.21—1.37 
Pe ONIN Nc ve eciy ex Sauaeiin sce cc ccle 1.34 1.18—1.42 
Fifth Hand 
Bale emia 2s. Ck od, lee nc Sane PIES Wome L A Ob. ee 
Pe OVI eR RARAR TEES Et te: 1 ZO Seityicdesietl meet, | 
LON os Ee ah lnk eaa AE ERS Re Ls 1,10—1, 28 
A ARE Acct ee LE MRRNE RISA ite 1.20 1.14—1.27 
POU oma Bc Vasc recs ta, te SEATON AEH 1.20 1.18—1 .26 
Machine Oiler 
SESE T Es ee nr Oe Lennie RA een lt Laine’ || cel eee Se 
MISMIUGG Brovinces, dit iiiritissiveeieescial ai isiieri Tela 1.08—1.12 
AUGSC ies NED. RONG CA ahaa ae ithe ehh chek e ese eee 1) 1.07—1.18 
LE od ed ert) ce a ote eae Ree eee ee TG 1.12—1 , 23 
UE COE SSE a eRe i ee en Ty14 1.11—1.18 
Roll Finisher 
BA Rte ds acetic nes picks lke) eee 1A aR ED ele pe Ot, A 4 > 
Beare tmie Lrovincest ... Mi MecMealewye sss) tee: sss bees sere enen, 1.02 +++ 435%. > BIB 
UE a eee cae p hes'h 4 Pye eh eer ss 28 ec'ce tanner es es 1.03 1.02—1.06 
eg on MORN ASCE c ETE T EP Eee Ss thc teebat eee ta en, 1.04 1.01—1.08 
De polanbiaw A... ec iepsrcentiecsinicisteet tet eeree, 1.09 1.08—1.14 
Paper Other Than Newsprint 
Beaterman 
Bt eee MO el oe et aw 508: ...13¢uade. baa 
DASE AMAICE WD fea. os eee ood ode cance 0... 1.02 1,011.04 
FECA So OE. ES ellen ae een eee 99 90—1.04 
SS tah as alee de siecle ee i Lhe mee hal eee .98 S89—1}02 
lea \OSIEACALRYE sae Sani slit Sele aio Se en alts ot Rie Lue 1.08--1, 17 
Machine Tender 
ee etre Me ee re Leeder, dle. VOPR Ly a ee Te 
Pee Be iCKere hha Cee ries rake we cie adpaeh ye, 1.60 1.42—1.75 
ee Oe RNa vor erde senses een gapeg ce vy 1.36 1.09—1.56 
ES ERAR STARS Let wd eau et ss creep Ney egtb aee 1.40 1.05—1.75 
REM OB eh cee ts cs acc an cece LO 1.61—1.88 
Backtender 
5 rite Wi on ty o cote utah gy dad aewas dcuc, ecu ie a ae ee) 
New Brinswick. ASM ALLO Ub oh#yOd AWAY (e5— 1.41 1.23—1.57 
Fe ie ty a es lt peedvmcrildipsscsraeensieeanipsieenchekieeie bachneashelocas Led. .93—1.37 
DAE cca cy sins: «a AMI 5s oe bos cee le. howe .89—1.57 
BG OPAL a ater be mys: th tiy oovids eon wed ar ncntdbacten ooealie vce 1.46 1.36—1.65 
Third Hand 
BADR AIBON 5 sa.ciecegs soniocn, fe AM. Bod cucnackecec.. es. 1. 10)... Las. Sau. 
RON C lt occ. eto 4B. cs SBD ou co cu coc encce ee. 1.24 1.138—1.37 
ee coe chon, 5 cs eM MTD ose aecee ee 1.03 .95—1.14 
eats: Ae ORR MR BO L323 .95—1 .37 
Re ENA. 5 iadeas sixtad 4.0.6. 0d. 6s icc eee 1.28 1.17—1.43 
Finisher 
CT SUOG EN Beet Ye re PE SNR aR NASA tat k AAMT si ee Ee a 
Newmmaminewitk ant. ss dc cece spool ett eee 1.02 1.01—1.04 
gee cs Mee ht. yee crs els pa eae .99 .88—1.10 
a ME ss, OR, os cree oh is ae te oo cl 97 .92—1.07 
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Table V—(4) PULP AND PAPER—Concluded 


oo ee eee — 
a 














Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
1 A ae re ee ie eee 
$ $ 
Maintenance 
Electrician 
Claris. 6s We he co aR Te es er ios iaie se ns Sieve oe wee eee j A: ee ae epeeeene eT we 
New: Ditinewick wea: |e oe Foe ge eee eet aa es ee 2 ee ee 1.28 1.19—1.35 
Cetiec th er ewe cee ce eke re eee Ne htm s oe eee 24 1.09—1.37 
(onosOR: ey eee: ner ote se eae es Pee es h ieweg ts? 1.12—1.52 
rien, COND IAM ee eet ee ete ee Re Sas 1.42 1.34—1.47 
Stationary Fireman 
Ganadasis:2dshs.: Se eee Pies eit treet cc Sere er ee Le 1D oes 1 oe te 5 
New Brunmswick@m-*.... des45c0rerpeteresr ister erireee et eee 1.07 1.00—1.23 
OuebeGa¢ ie, eaten: pe ae ee PR SOS ET ESSELTE cs ees se ess eee: 1.09 98—1.19 
Ontario. ..4... Mee. Jab Pert DEES wb eee fee tee ce 1245 1.01—1.28 
British Columbine: &...<.4t22 referee fone gaeirarrt se ci eee L217 1.09—1 .22 
Labourer 
Coe aE ote re ES te ca Reece tcaelie ie sls rcaee Gi iy eee pat one tee es eee OG 1 be pocteae mes eee 
INEST LITIGNVICK. capes Seer Meee ee Tne! sie the OR cue ae wis aortas ae me, j hem 8 ined’ cee ieee nei shasta eae 
Ce ieC So Us tee ie te Meee tic oc ira ss het ae Gaeirs eins sie ee ae .93 87—1.00 
GARE We pe Reale: aeamame ered batty teach aide at aia a iar ais aut aoa ie coger bea ices Gb rere 7 .95 S8—1.03 
Periteer COLT ene a ne sora ne oie eatece ys faerie crate cities Toa) oles | « eta tea 
Machinist 
Lites earch Ses eee ies be MM Ic 2, on a alee chee, Ge aN a ewe nears campers eee pe ee ee Yee 
Novewecotia:. .. gy be ol. PA. FE cee thas bs eee atee ces Le ks 90—1.35 
NewaelsranceiCk bey 2 {8s oo 2c uanndeetiwadassseay sy adhe bj29 1,.24—1.37 
ieee: B.A wrk Wo yay oa eas os 94 8% LAR: 124. 1.11—1.37 
CVT UPL PoP Js ec rele 2k vale RR cole ais as ah bie eee Ss ride a anes Do. 1.17—1.483 
British Columbia... ..code« << 00+05 50.00 $pepeeeel4- oot es Wtbod |... 22... 
Millwright 
Ca a th a SE, se ies he a ally sats aA ee, Sha ie al tn L. 26. . ds | savant en 
Ware IMS IG CaP OR: ote eo cite aw. mo wale mics sce ee odotata ale aie 1.26 1.16—1.32 
SCS: en Se, «. | SA Saaannanagen DereerE nt ete stem Semeed emeMeNUE entree rere ee 1.08—1.36 
Gietr: (c/a ae RY Rg SA” ep ina Paxig 4 1 BS 1.12—1.48 
Breh. Columbiaiy M ao t0esedseddade eden wd eedee cae aae 1.41 1.34—1.47 
Pipefitter 
Camade-ws snacks co kis A Aeo Se he PEO DAO ETDS EBS OE EEE PIS PRESS: 127) <9 1 Set? See 
NeweBranswick 80) oh occ deseo cht cette bre oo eee SDP EIS 1:27 1.21—1.37 
Cheer 2.008. 5 Sees LBRO  POP See MAES er SAT P ASP Shee: 1.22 1.09—1.34 
Onterno 2... 2.» BEE Bee tee BR 1:31 1.09—1.48 
British -Columbias\4 ... leseat oc cece k ee ttl tee Ca OA 1.44 1.34—1.47 
Table V—(5) PAPER BOXES AND CONTAINERS 
SraNDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
CGereiaee See eee rE 8 ee ae Bere AA 7 Teer El. bw 
CU BEC eh. MME cs tl eounsat niga none oh ages 45.5 40—50 
ed Ob gee aan i Re Aedes Mahan Ss Sameer 44.7 40—48 
WEPRIEED Ol ae LE «soo Bee ees aaa 41.9 40—44 
Pe COMMNDURE Es Sikes adsense auc 42.3 40—44 
Adjuster 
ON ee, ORR oo TRE OF ARE SER Ee moray FRIEN. E HAL. dy ik eee eee 
hatelieds eRe + od abate tteb tliat te teas IZA4> > Bs) utes oe 
Qiite: eet a ee +e en ee ee ke eee 1.08 .90—1 .25 
RO a, i ee ee Ar an ene Be 1.07 .80—1 .25 
British Columbia «occ tet nate tic a te 1¥33 1451. 49 
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Table V—(5) PAPER BOXES AND CONTAINERS—Continued 


Average Range 


Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 








per Hour per Hour 
re 
$ 
Bundler, Male 
| SH SIE GRE St Haas aco CoO onan | MT A Le 
Quebec (Montreal PU er eer a Phan SS ERERRYENT TS 72— .79 
ONO ae BA Oe att WALES OR ec raes 80—1.50 
ES CHLOR OIeS a oueaet RRM iy eas ORR Cake 80—1.50 
Bundler, Female 
ee cs oe, SN = oe ee 
PORES + «71 scree tiger’ Cc lmbie dee sgae see ot TSSS 41— .55 
PSM asf Fa pacleny so dis avoir ne en 45— .55 
PRM MMR cratets apc ik'stasw'ss' cutee tater cee 50— .75 
Br Red ast hoes SOL 00— ...65 
Po ENDURT Pays.c Ne ere OS GN d east at ttn Vereen cs. 45— .70 
tdol O11) raernares: ltatemapeseaastrenteeentearaereepee eee 65— .87 
Corrugating-Knife Operator (Corrugator-Knife Man) 
Ce = tir. Ue: SR NiO) AUS coh ce BMS, PAIR, Pt1h +++ +he ss SRO 
Be aeRO deli enh ire Shelve es amriacsnen ccs: 1; 90—1 .31 
eNO PEE. baste, Bae, 1 J6—1 31 
Corrugating-M achine Operator 
DMR t OBE Moi iliicbcocaroccecce 1. 16ctulilon) Baldrstl. .. . 
a ee ce Rag oe Tee i 00—1.41 
aE AOC |. Sa rah Or pal eae eA MRIS Heir Dy 05—1.41 
Die Maker 
NOOTAGS. GRE: GER Set SRP del ee RC ieee 1 RR i le ty acre ate. 
ULE apr eg Ri ey el ihn eae a Meld dele) oa ae 1 95—1.17 
"CGI ae.” at, Sr lida ate alld ii 95—1.17 
CCAS EI 2 ae sleet! tech. Ay 85—1.45 
TT OER a Uae lait kell aa do lited Ae oS i 85—1.50 
TAS eRe BO UO ee i O01 7 Dae 
: Double-Backer Operator 
ORS I WE ioe ooh en is wna, L0G) T™ | seamen oo 
pie vontreasonly).b oe 1, 86—1.15 
UNDG 2, Ne SS Soli iihei i elisha: SEU Te 98—1 .24 
RE oe cet hepsi Le he iy 90—1 .26 
Folding-and-Gluing Machine Feeder, Male 
ER 2h 2s) alee hadley tegen leh fl ad 
LUCA OCS SSS: eae nema Ate huh aeabiediy this 67— .90 
ANS. FEO tine vie de eli adhd ty elildallnde dl lbh da Ye 75— .94 
Folding-and-Gluing Machine Feeder, Female 
ON MMM peers) ++ <+ri7s2204 + mea Sake Matinee ace Lo Als 
SUSI ccs Sad * Seis, Ree Mee Spenotbd (orci et 63— .76 
re ee pst a aN ee ee 60— .76 
Labourer 
TY en ee ae ne YY, ae a 
MuebeorGiontreglonly)..........<:00.:..... ee : 50— .72 
HUT es ne + eee Pi ery S SNAG MULE! | .82 75— -.90 
J NN a Oaeeereivar Dam be nis MULE .81 75— .86 
Pee oiainbiagg ele oe ee ene .99 95—1.00 
Glue Table Worker, Female 
CTE CMTS) Oe < en Pan ei net ane Der". Lee .63 
ENE a os adh ee ee ee iy 45— .60 
MULE, an oe eT OC SEE ena EM OR Sia .Oo 45— .60 
UL ve 2S mimi Cm ih wer an, .67 50— .82 
OM te We. ete. ee ee eS “De, 60— .75 
oe MRR ed cee ee ee G2 45— .70 
vile Colin biangsge c ets oe .79 65— .94 





78903—34 
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Taele V—(5) PAPER BOXES AND CONTAINERS—Continued 








Average 
Wage Rate 
per Hour 


Occupation and Locality 


ee te RT re ee 





$ 
Machinist 

Gara day sc ia sth eo ets oe 5 5 RS 8 ONS SSS. tS PERRI eee 1.14 
Quebec (Montreal 'only). 0... ee ete eels ee ee 1.04 
Pre kA ME CRC oer MIN Ra aOR eh Reo heh te hab a Ba ae LA7 

PRSYORLO . bos 2s Poe aso PRES EE OE ORR E LAU EE ES SAAR AS it ee 1.16 
Mechanic 

CURA ek ee Wi Mae Leo eae ase Aisa eyelets. sles. ea. ette-9) as ste feast NQia tetas 1.09 
Quebec (Montrealonly), shih ii Peleimceiiaye oe se ee eee en else a os 91 
edt) Rac cca een coo tc he, ee ee de gale asap seen 2a sae ees Lait 

RP Tu TER CLL) cM ANNE: ters cx: WERE ae oat ce olin: Ge cee stim ots eds bea teeeok a 1.14 
EER SM RS INI | ohn eel hy ell ea ae SAINT ME Reme v S ar EA 1.07 

Pressman, Cylinder, Printing 
Canada... ..ccceeccucescccehenass« = S¢tyh: slegrae-tobaparteck | toln i we f 
ETIOE sch coh Rai a 0 aia eee en eas te aia de 1.36 
Roget Ae ane |e ee, | OE MANO eure Nee E eens aegis: 1.43 
‘oy Pe ee nets Ser be ieee ee ee ee eee Pes rar ener wer ace 11 
(HE Te ee TOE Rs Sie a EI ie eRe NA gene erie TAT Lee 
Manitoba. seco. cs cee e pals a beels oc ole vite sin SOUND, PROD Gee ee 
Bits: Colm bishted. 2. 12s eK eehicn se kD RARER Re RAD roe i 1.40 
Scorer 

Crate eR Et cs alte Ui hee esa goo Rt ee ee ee ee mn .94 

TT sist) en | CORR RP Se chrom er eNed ant) nacre ear Nea Mrs SE HR fics Ack oe .92 
POET AGL tears, tee ee Se on ME ee eR Se esa Neate ed, Batten fe ee .94 
COPIER te, 9. Feb teeta atc 2s ace CSA ESS SAAR SIE OS ee ee .93 
eat Sec: a ee AEE SURE L ORS SEEN OL tO Ne eee .99 
AVEaceta) Meee... PARAL Sue oe ee eC ER cote sae batt 
CIC GN DIAN Ee es. SERRE ROSEN SEDs ee ea ere asad oe ga bs 
Stayer Operator, Single (Single Stay-Machine Operator ), Female 

Chaniaclawies niet RRR ck ER icles Gok cash ek ape ee ee .58 

EVI Co ck in COIR see Ine (Ra cai a RC ROR at .52 

lcm brea) bu) APO. co Ce ee eh See eet a .54 

Err ee SERINE EAL SRA A SAL ict ge ce he eh .60 

SPL Ois eee cd ce 5 OR SR TRE AE CLEC ST ne .67 

IT TELM seek eos iy wc bak RRR oo. Ein ous cag nla ole a gles eal cage .68 
Stitcher Operator, Automatic, Male 

Ciera cliteteetiis te. ck cs PER AR SEM RAR EU SRR RAR CSS TRS Sh ee .94 
Griireh 1s ee CeO CON Se AL BU, Rota ACN Si apa AR en aie Rel 1.03 

Shea OCA Mean cc cic cc. COME TU cocne Stes are kay agen hat oe gs wai eee oleetank 1.04 
Stitcher Operator, Manual, Female 

Cafes et... oo. Sk ws oe es + Ries ER RI Sree .83 

ROGER itin. .. to. a oe o ARE Ce ene ee ate Oh nie he were ers .89 
POVOTCGs Me ee ee ene oe ee ee ees .95 
Stripper, Folding Carton ( Breaker ) 

Cand Sr io dhs ee ok ic, BERD A TASER RONAN OR CT eee ee .88 

CUE es. BU ces os HORS oo es Ube ROS OER GS OBS Bes oe .68 

WY GyErOal be; us eee cog ee RAS AOR Ce Ot een .69 

PUG, Te ae... ee RA aE A OR AE IE Sy he Adee Cal | .93 

EUS TRNEL UO) Ores sick cia: wie ad ito sections ste iecicria souseran Seen Clemo natant .93 

IP ATIICOOE.. cE cs aiden sia Ie ne ek cic sim Fe ee ere Oe eee eee .85 

British. Calumbiaees.<s0< Se ee RRR Ree eS te be ee ee 97 
Tape Machine Operator, Automatic, (Taper Operator, Automatic ) 

Gamma ue: Ut.) ele ce aoe ae Cee ee Eee CARE Gee aie eae .96 
uehed-(Montrealvonly). 7.25.2. 8 SAU TAA atts AAR A Ee as .79 
Oa oS a Oe, «ERIN RL EE A ae Se eR et ec Tb Rae 1.02 

GRO. 80. oe FO RE RE SEVER COAT eran ae Heer 
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Table V—(5) PAPER BOXES AND CONTAINERS—Concluded 














Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
ernie aesnnpnteennmrnineneetrpeeeeeee 
) : $ $ 
Wrapping Machine Operator, Set-up Boxes, Female 
UN eek ace Ate x; es ee. ee Se ee |e: ee re 
revere TM MUON. Else aecec tus. ee De, 45— .55 
PEEL singe sc Sar oats fs 4. i | .53 50-—— .55 
saben mia naan Came Ee mae a .66 .50— .84 
DP OTON ere Fe sth ol) ROLE. , Me. a .67 58— .76 
DSTI TRA 5 soaoptansichaltow<in Jeueatomdecen.s. Mane. Ade Oot. 64 60— .70 
Stitcher Operator, Automatic, Female 
Are We ey be? oe a 8 Adkcbor des bo. ate, eee sy Mamas on. SAS ee eae 
Pieper Mon trealwon lysine eteertee ete id eb ee, 52 .50— .54 
BAF 5 ly oe ae eh en ee 2 .65— .84 


Table V—(6) PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
Daily Newspapers 


Average Wage 











Standard Rate per Hour 
. Hours 
Locality per Compositor 
Week Hand and Pressman 
Machine 
a NR BE SWI 
$ $ 

Nova Scotia 

PTA Rd he aNd ok an fey bad Py et te Te oo le es 40 1438 1.30 
New Brunswick 

SENGOU AT ea LO eee Tee eee ee 40 1.20 1.20 
Quebec 

NESS Ta i RE A cM A PH Ree 40—44 1 Bea ie | 1.59 

Juste 20 a laa aaah aie, a oe 40—44 1.25 1.21 
Ontario 

ELEM yest, 5.0) ocd’ wh pak ad eotenn Aga s 6 ee bikes 44 1.48 1.47 

London 40 1.50 1.50 

ARR Aa wR Acin t's dhdy 0 nye diode obdtnd odie te tes 383 1.68 1.69 

Beets Fhe «fxd oth cc aed Ad o SOs eae Paes 40 1.774 1.774 

mI PAR hess 4.5 do's A hs Rade bstotlac nde ee. 40 £70 1.70 
Manitoba 

BOM ae RR ON it hath 5 te em cal UO eas 46 EY, 1.37 

katch 

ae Pecan 1.2 RR Raa [9 WO 44 1.33 13h 

DP CALOO ton ok tow slaaty os nats Sadia hah ooeweee 40 1.354 1.34 
ee: RE ne eae ec Mey Dee ee ere eee a 45 1.43 1.43 

POTTY eer Ae PRS MS te te dy dee eh oe ae ta Zags 40—45 141 1.41 
British Columbia 

Vaneotvers.--t..4.5...c.2..n6 Bam. On. 373 1.67 L.67 

Mignnelay 236) e. , Sat... mind ed oles. | aioe 374 107 1b. GF 
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Table V—(7) WOOD PRODUCTS 


Sa a a Ta 














; Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
coronene: eee 
Sawmills ; ° 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
CODMUnPpm OIE... WO. oo dau dtteceeen cesses ie 
IWOVECOt Bate: SO- dts s tena reneses 47.4 44—59 
MreeUnSWICK. OUnd dee genet eee ees 55.2 48—60 
Meat Ue. dat es ecst ta ststnes 58.5  50—60 
Co) POL hes Sn, Cannas ee alanis 50.8 . 44-60 
ON OM od oe sed cn, 48.8  48—54 
PUT Mo 6 SR od od ns sc ccees cee. 48.9 48—54 
Horii Olumbiage.......4...:...°......., 40.6 40—48 
Edgerman 
Canacith, wom te. frame Seeriniler «Das: Qloms Opontor: Daw... TA 10) c* ere e meee tec ts 
Nova Scotia... .immeee: ote. Clana QiliM gataal? bee’ 7 FA 65— .78 
BM PLA ACIS yep We, pcm dlp noes ps esasn ok sd loin. enkeceds ney, FG 70— .86 
ELE Ne CNP Cece orks bs acoso shypnbne BR, <cetmennats Bec .shonseerse in ocesccsoscscc, .76 55— .90 
ETE URMRMR NOR cr oo s0cs Shcon oh sash vs a ap ABBY oh oh oh vo loco hens oes ce, .90 75—1.00 
PUI PK Bs asx stned shor ehh A peanibady «0s Me oss ne hese cs .90 80—1.25 
FEAST OMIM IG «a o-<ycccentst BeBlecwcdbebe cies ABE osceso oe onc rccteess coc, 1.29 1.11—1.55 
Saw Filer 
CAG APR OPEN OW EG so sc .<,<)50 hg chk «se cae ee Tae : 
GOST fe Re ht if -l  eaAL ea 93 1 Sage ot 
Oe eS ek ee aks dE at et .93 bel a Li) 
OE i ee me REE TN eee folk 1.00—1.84 
2S CUS GCS 1S Sa ta ad li ee tea 1.67 Fa2--2.11 
Labourer 
BES es ntays GES RD) SE Ra RO Saar Bn eas caer titen 5: ROME tier 
“SRECET CLG ne! glagacde | eae ae aa ete ean ane anaes ials .48 45— .56 
mS WICC HR NOLO oe rae ete eho be ee het Rhee Gna bot, .56 50— .60 
EO ete ce Cilia", SRR, SI ee at Dee ie eae PS .59 50— .72 
agit Sega, NERS Sees ee een er a nnn iane 204 60— .84 
SESE Tian Rae SE Oe Oe re On ee rn ete eran aid 82 82— .85 
rs eee ee NS PN Ad ee re wk we Spb ep ean bs .65 60— .75 
Bt ePCOUDNDIARNO RE. 6b. code tes ete s thie Meee bed 1.08 98—1.13 
Millwright 
ang. ie Mere s ore okels ons MIO oer tk ole CE ae 
Ree erect olde etl Ee ee & . 86 67—1.11 
eM ON go aon atest ck ko oa i .87 70—1 .02 
CO IN MM dic ns hw hac nine x vee ae hse .97 80—1.07 
Re ec yahoo ca ede cats oe lcs oe UE 1.42 96—1.25 
Bo TCE CEN TE? \ Sater’ (eae agian mameteta eter sunaNG hii 1.385 1.23—1.50 
Piler (Kiln Piler; Lumber Piler ) 
ee Oe ee es te teen eee RNY Om th. tiene ieee. & 
eet ia emia fe OE ee a ee ee eee ee es .45 .42— .50 
Di eUSV CK MM: ccc chal elec cl ete vee .60 .50— .71 
MR SR Ic peek a ht ye .79 50—1.25 
OMA e ey ee eed Ye a, FF OL On” SAE .86 60—1.08 
pubertig reese ite eoscrs shore i eeaeerecers £442 DORR, Bim, 74 70— .80 
Dritiqe Con biamer: : ssi bisrettierresyateerers sree eeeys 1.16 1.06—1.20 
Sawyer 
CEE SID orc) 0 sa i: & eos ww. © usin: wsalchos aceberna eirale- winced arose ndeiac on ins 1.89.....h.. ceederOuw.. 
SN BEAN Ses. oa Mit ote aramtrialsa eatnvclans Tao deans cee hc ke kc 1.04 89—1.11 
Dy me ES CLC EMM, dr cx 08 osx ofl st norelscucila te  ocooucs to wcln bat Wacearae cca thee .90 61—1.11 
Re ANB od OF oan diane cice tak hel wekannes Okie eid .82 48—1 22 
ol RE > SRS, GES Aiea press Sep et aie es a 1.14 84—1.50 
ER cs eR a Bless lle isan tas el ca achohacds cktunied dee was 1.27 96—1.50 
Ses mr OMRE SUNT LT TOE Ry: 2 50.0 ce cues aera stir Gearbow- ated an eee MAE 1.59 1.18—2.10 
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Table V—(7) WOOD PRODUCTS—Continued 











Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Sawmills—Concluded 
Stationary Engineer 

CRNAs be 5 0:c SR See ee ie «Se a a Saas RG les oa ic ec wu ue oe Loe) ol eae 
New: Brunswick. « stergeer+ conse cpr OR eters wares tt 67— .87 
QULEDEC:.. «ssbee since sale 3+, Ss UO, eas OS, aa, .82 50—1.05 
COGLATIO : UE Lie ee oo «Sn I. POE bc creas hw & oe tert ae 1.03 .82—1.20 
British Columabide..$ .4.; {Ae eRncW: = st Bie ee te te de Dee ek oh alt Ue 1.39—1.53 

Stationary Fireman 

Canadas . 225 seh. hes es See SR. eet abakek fe sees 99 «+24, PUOUUIEIL. 
New Bring Wik 6 soccer inners. code Cert emueue RT cebu Ai Shi Rabati entattatabad 63 60— .67 
Quebec: . sha ste bas ose dete ee ote PRES ERE Ee eae 73 60— .86 
Ontario: . ofa os os os. dee oe RR oe chee 62s Oe en ere 84 70 —1.00 
British Columo bias) Ak) Fe a bere cen bt meee 1.14 1.01—1.19 

Sash and Door and Planing Mills 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 

Cardar,.@ bia .i. te fein... PR Ga eee & as AD Be eed 
INOVE COUIA on es. ccc obs et A ete heehee 47.4 44—59 
New Brunswick. oe. o... 5 d.nka Wee sees eens 49.9 44—54 
CUE Gs ak ciek ss ba Whores Sate AE eee we RM a 52.9 44—60 
Ontard a: 6: Peace pees Rr 46.3 44—53 
DLT idan ise. aR oe > ER eee Ginn eGo e Ren 46.9 44—60 
Sask atehe wal was sunt. )c, See tee ~ ce Atbeen «ee 45.7 44—54 
DEG CR Bm 2 spc A Sel lle SAE lee eth AL okt 45.7 44—48 
LEASH atrial Coal g hy a4 O16: 04 ea Ramm Sel ins Cb estate feet ried er 41.3 40—44 

Cabinet Maker, Millwork (Bench Carpenter) 

Ganadascess2c cule Or... 6 as ets eee eet Rk ER ek os 92 «++ Hin s¢5 50 seem 
NOVA DCOtIAL . . Coe. IRAs ELE SORES EEE HSE ES See t eet tat 80 60— .98 
New ‘Brunswick .( 0s. ... o¢.tan arr s usecase ok Oe ek eat ee .76 .58— .95 
CQUCDEE fi Br ENSURE AR EAGAA EASES SEAS SESE ES BEARS .80 .65— .90 

Montreal s..... Foe. Peet ASRS S MESA SES ER EER SESS EA ES .86 73— .95 
CNTATIO: oh BOE ck RSA AS RSE SERRE RR TATA RA AR ae ee 94 75—1.10 
Toronto. 50... 00s... Pee eee eb eR UR TEN tt tet eke ee .99 .88—1.05 
Manitoba...) .... Ped... desea ete eset et et eke tet ts 1.08 .90—1.20 
PRPROUCE LC EVO WEL Ca dx gids Seis oul acelin rs oe Binaries nie creak ae ee ene 1.09 1.04—1.21 
PAL Ese ee wo. Se aE re, ree ae ben fc ee re) aad ccd OU el PS SURE ee Chee 1.07 .75—1.30 
Bits Old Olam ace eee Pee ete eee eee Teer 1.07—1.36 
Glazier 

ORE Gh) Oe ene. Sey Sh Re ee eae Men me eee te Aa eR Y pe 84... ul. 2 ORI 6... 
ENG VAS OORIG ee) an we VRP Poor hic ce hie py Reet a Ue or me .80 62—1.00 
BN Mor (BLS VICK LAB Od Bb abate era ewtend Caw ce os ee ie beeue aa! 60— .80 
CCG li th es CRB oe cal Tre anaes ae cies es age Sake Be RATE ee ea Bt al ik he ee 
Ontario?! . ¢cBee 4 ahs ches c Bee bo hie s os dacs ae es ee .83 65— .99 
Mamitobac<). 2. tie... Peet SRA See TRA t the SEE EERE .84 60—1.00 
paskatchewan,..CFr... isc e haat ek eet Seka hee ste es .89 .80—1.01 
ih on ee eee ee eee eee ee eee 84 .70—1.05 
British’ Columbia’ $. 2.0... dacs etek ee tk etek Rete Ret 1.10 1.00—1.22 

Grader (Lumber Grader ) 

(JAE eee A teks ¢ mee, Oh oe eee eae ae he UP ae RUE. AER Crea Stel ance’) clenstaee os 
NOME COUR Gs kik ole sik ee Ee Ae Eh Oe ele et Oe tan eet eae ris 72— .95 
New Brunswitlers jd y dic) cl Gok wae Gh aa eater eee eee .64 .57— .70 
LUE EG.. .ashs) Meek dks Phe Pe it poets fe cee ea te ae has .60— .96 

IVEGIATOGL nid | AE Lewis Ne ae OL Ge Slee oe eed ihe bee coho .75 .74— .77 
CQEtaMO shy...) RD. 2 eM OR nods be Rees oe ee ee .86 .72—1.00 
PPOPOTILO. Soc. Bc ate teas Eee LG whe iw nw es ee Be eee 91 77—1.10 
IVEAREG DS, 4s Pocc os PGs se We a ue ake oe eee bee ee ee Bee ee bee .79 .67—1.00 
Albers. oo.) FR eh Bee ew eee eae eens .76 .70— .81 
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Table—V—(7) WOOD PRODUCTS—Continued 

















; : Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 

Se ee 

$ $ 
Sash and Door and Planing Mills—Continued 
Planer Operator (Planer Man) 

SORE Ean ire bl db el SAI ee ra A Mads ine Se Paap pen cot 
IVER CODA: - cass. poo ate Teen e rier eee ase dea ees” 74 67— .90 
Oo) ETE a Te <a aaa edi ee a 72 65— .76 
Ps panty ter aS RSENS ths S23 Nhs ao eys wn we .70 53— .86 

A Aen are aM (idea eee ean Re ea ay 65— .76 
AMO meg ghee aie. Selita Mie e el eae eRe Le ae S SE EE .83 65—1.00 

LESSEN or Ra tease: Lanai ia Dol gid eit hak aa ke 89 75—1.00 
1) ET 10] 2 Re arian Sahel acini et ee eS ae rrp: 65— .75 
ANC ine oat, (AME sedate Sibaebetdh ithe Riel i ihe e eee tae eae .80 65— .95 
eer em bia te SA oe Ne Shh.) selea® gang 1.22 1.01—1.34 
Sash, Door or Frame Assembler (Door Clamp Operator; Door 

Clampman; Sash Clamper ) 

UVR Oita: ON 2. Aree nde y reece: coset tone meade S2e> + ht, SO | ae 
RCO, 5. Ake hk bree Rea errr pete tes databace. 80 65—1.10 
PU PMERUIE ICE Oe, dest sasceasceeercrccneg hee oe meee, 73 64— .85 
Ee MG oe NOES ott epee eae reece cetgk es tte. he kee, .t2 60— .83 
SN ns Nn ORs phe eynltnes oe hah coh etek .85 70O— .99 

LSD 2S, VAIS SM aSOS aN et SORIA Ori bpm aeieeie i 1.01 95—1.24 
PR PSMA eee cy ce awheciduccs..c .89 75—1.00 
IRONS AM is 44d a uel tuacuaceciskese .93 90— .93 
OE RAR on M Maleate cl ce ek 81 65—1.05 
PAO DUI 0 Nace cs iss cde cece cade cl 1.02 92—1.12 

Saw Operator 

Ste Ae ie CAM EAs da ne baw Sas nds obvoccoceccs.. ce. S00... . dee * 
SOM IM SAMA ele os, aelg GK whics dhawan diacnswet cele... 74 55—1.00 
DREMMETUDGINICS ANP Doo lean cis yon nor shan vnameniwadesocn. cc, 67 56— .75 
Quebec........ Ege Or earMo Ral negates Se Pele ee at me a eu .70 v5— .80 

fhe SA ae eee ee Wcadlh Madsh Nichol Dace) BY 6; 68— .80 
STON Nha Se Saal cce iced edededccc odie bec e te. .83 65—1.00 
ALS PO ERR Aaa Miter Clik Pee anche RS RA A eI 91 76—1.05 
PARR AMUTUINE aos Was cose ccdentietc ete .89 .85— .95 
PMN 5 cs appre ng Morel ol at ote the cde tree Ase Lee 81 .70— .95 
Pm Ommpitn Gaels se eet ttt Nth hss sane ep, 1.05 .92—1.13 
Stickerman (Sticker Hand; Sticker Operator ) 

A Ties OM ob i de vain ce cc ta ce... AP NO See Ferree TS n 
SEs AMPS ys Nile a is cea enhe Gs ccc, Od. elk 79 55— .95 

EL) (as a Aeon ero me MnMmeEn (ar eyidh” |, Kai”, .88 80— .95 

nnn ee, .95 80—1.15 

POO oi Ue ss es dover fececte tee tcacc este Abe: Seed 1:07 95—1.31 
BIE DUARTE cede tees lecetcetetie ccc Reds 1 Meeks 1.09 95—1.20 
HSE RECHOWAD . OOS eimmucbiitdnitdtededetaeee Pode eceoeoe wasn, .92 83— .99 
Os oy es Ants he hae hot Ha4.) 65 sky wall ay Wh aa .96 78—1.16 
Bisbee Clini ss, Sel te SE REL. A Rb alles iyo er yen wit 1.19 1.02—1.33 

Woodworking Machine Operator (Millman; Woodworking Machinist) 

SEP OOELS von Ney aR a SOE 0 a el oil lA enna ate ed VAIS rf ne Pee eee eo 
DOL R REE ss. 15th nod} Ke aa hans oe ee eee .65 50— .75 
Lo MUO LS GE beeen Rky ene eK Wk. boleh A pee Oe .67 58— .76 
UN hey ORR a: Ee EE te EPMO |S be Lie othe Spe yes) 60— .84 

OE UTE0e e NR ee Ad ks ga os We Ee lg ci a. .80 68— .90 
TESS Es uk SRS Myepalian Deleasentapababeiiead X grahmall ine mele ee see . 84 70—1 .02 

TES, Sota. Sea: mall tethels tetera th diie's tr tele le bel Not gas ete 84 70—1.00 
Dee nT, REE. Or Ee aS kee ooo ke lee oe ee .86 70—1.00 
ARM G er. Ae © PG hae DEAR AE ESS UP eS E Ss yan .89 80— .98 
AUR ee Se 5 Ae he GEE sy he EARS? 97 80—1.15 
Ee tR MIT DIAMECH..... Ja age hoe hos eed bast UES eS: L114 1,.02—1 .26 
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Table V—(7) WOOD PRODUCTS—Continued 











Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Sash and Door and Planing Mills—Continued 
Stationary Engineer 

Casita 2. <, & < Ou e Or be. ca IER. Lis bie coe ce 66 + beets 22) ieee) Gee or Se 
DN CL LEI PIER ok 2 EATS OE Dn ot oun eon a eee mG .79 67— .82 
Newcrts? 1S WICK, nue. . ssc oro es ce kk cae bank ae Be ede 81 61—1.00 
DO UeIBO.. ». der ames <6 ce Oe chia Orn viene crue ro ere ee 87 16;--1L,,05 

VE to tr Gel eee basa. Rea. ot cack wns Gn wales a ae welgiiee 90 76—1.05 

gf Ae Y do Ee Calea> oe AD Re, “hol a: Ay Raat a ACN Otc RRIA SE tien ERLE, Ai 96 95—1.15 

PP Ona GOA. = eer ee oe re ae ee rere in) ie rao e bon Sone pueere 1.04 .90—1.15 

Cui ie Go wae 6 0.0 0 Mae aes eee ey rar air te ceeens one ener 1.06 1.01—1.25 

Perieuen (Olu Olas neem et cet ae ae ec Ce es Seraweeee meee 1.29 1.02—1.44 
Stationary Fireman 

aye eee © RS os cy. EU le he Eee eu ban beeen en OER WG |... 2 ies 
Nowa Scotia. . 2... o- «+ boss Reale toninadeO)-eeenl>) noe.) Salas .68 56— .90 
New Brunswieks 2 ac. Peebe mes. Pie ate 6. kU aeacoenl’) dene xt .68 61— .73 
Sipe 2 EN WM Peer ke cote tne icra, eae naar .70 60— .82 

iM Uke eee peummeee URE eam ty er cee, Ween fae 74 65— .82 

Oo 0 ee Ree. anne, Me rym Te Rem Wee all ih le Recep nies, ns At 79 65— .93 

TT er Bes OBR See ee en Oe ee lecdoe hunt: Sa aa 87 75—1.02 
Loader (Car Loader) 

COTTA 6 dice co BRA n wo co co fetetoh atch cba ctictatictatictatiete a eee aa 2 Apiawetiee? i VQe+e0 1 OOBOIWOS ok 
INTO VE COTTA. x 5 BP 6 oon aw fetetahetetatetetetMatat taht atatit tae # Ae 13 52— .85 
IN Cw UB RUNS WICK..GE ee. ow. bette these tetetesatote te tate tat efade tee ot EMM .64 56— .70 
CVEPE DO CANE Eg sas ein Paha Met Pattee ela tat Ae | Se .58 45— .73 

WOMEtreall «5 Pe Fie a ow betetatetetettatctatatinetaletettett Matte of fae 69 63— .73 

Cee. ne ree | ee eee lo Te 79 68— .92 

SGOT La cine SOG ES, PAAR ME EEE Ome kL 82 68— .92 

Perr Odile. Nn 2, «se ARN lan aco da ra i yy tae .70 60— .75 

Aa sean: te Be I Pe alee ath dacs ns en ae ee ee Ae itl 65— .77 

pT ueieiie OLLETLILOUINE @\ ., <i. « Pacchcacacacacecbobce taskcacesave dk ecusben a eareours-p cease ees 1.06 95—1.13 
Piler (Kiln Piler; Lumber Piler ) 

(artes Gwe ty me’ ,, caer bec PI th oie eke aes Be bak ies ee cf Rai wraealege ~5 ogee 6 
ONE rE: «. «tie te doko ccc BAe wee Ee eh oe Ce Ree 77 57— .93 
UP bat (LLNS WEG. ar ek was tee ee tee ote ate be ers eo ates eo eae ee “62 51— .65 
OTE so Re Sane, Same © Stat ytd fehade aeteler ty eandareetirreR RRC Ea penton, 9 RA .65 50— .80 

Dee Ge s cA Une ous aasins RSA ema ie Prec ad tes ae ee 70 60— .80 

CORAL: a ey Sala RR, level th Be?) Mth la gnc ae cote aR A iota we Fes 70. 77 66— .88 

BIN AAS GNM Bs delice Es es RA hy, Wi Solin Peano bac ek 80 70— .90 

IMRT TOT Sis once coc ie le fo cguecnovatecsersceas MeO ee ee ee, eRe | 68 60— .70 

Atiperter.:.<.0) 5. REA ca ce olPetehtattt tt ttt te dott ee Pee E ESTE! 87 70—1.00 

British Columbidh« . 0... better tt a eS A PEO a EE eae 98 85—1.08 
Teamster 

Clearer iea MPI  WOh  Be , cic Bia dase sccicca cha'stgags Sb Sal'n sy Shige brsp sh ancy teat cateen eas "69. AM cee ceee ace 
Tel Ags Ae ee Se SE ae RC Mp ee anon tee Nae iy GIP Ee Malet etn “ip 62— .83 
UE eam T LIS WECK BORG cies acucBeycaievs koacabwapehes ed ncbepa eed Sena ate ee 66 60— .70 
OE oi 6 MR a ces vasc badh kus Ah Akcoa pekabo ey are ae 61 50— .69 
St aOR =, Ba, BLS awe wn day ha ae 1D 60— .80 
BLES Hei cy hak Me okra he vck coca oho PAAR Ace ba Sas ae yea 60— .85 

Truck Driver 

CAN AOE cSeriacnnvdc » « eer LE aati. OID og a ita gg GN 10. « & discccssss<s-5-0eneeae 
ES SETA eee , ee ORL SEE RG ae eee ee PeaRan en ERE ie 50— .90 
JIN GPS UL TSC LCN uh a cs Aen ei aria ol a aoc oe tae ae gtk area ig ad .65 60— .70 
LT oe) a | A ee ss tg tg spf a Peano na ce .67 50— .80 

DAUR SCALE, IE Al aMPE SoCal tai al a es a ek 70 65— .80 
(CRG es 5 Sr od ee ee eR oe oe oe Sea 79 65— .90 

BOO to Ab oc Ay cin es wk as ae ee ele ae aa 84 79— .90 
Aa > oa... UNM ce ance ee aie os lee Ns ee ee Ns ee 71 55— .75 
TS: UGCA ES Da: GARE, eNO ee. < UUNE NAIR 5 SRA ABT Ao RR AR, te .85 .82— .90 
PAGO 5 ce Ssh ns SM nc A es wl oo hae ha Ge we ee . 84 .70—1.00 
TO GINS eas Oise ey a alae ie aka 1.06 1.00—1.13 
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; é Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
a 77ers ach eet Se se ae eee 
$ $ 
Sash and Door and Planing Mills—Concluded 
Millwright 
BRINN tO 5tAt 8 TKN R SOHN EAPOSAATES SAR IAEAZ EEA. ‘OC... tdi eee) 
SCOTS co Nea ett Ne et 8 009801 hI KOOPMAN TAA, .82 70—1.05 
BOGEN IC Mn 2 NAP AON 09954) #49 HEINRATA GIDEA Eh cae 70—1.00 
Laat IO RAY AIR SRAERIEE PALE ONRER EDIE FEhd 4) 6, 94 75—1.20 
PE TONGRIE'S <5 SUM ATMA OIE APE CEMA ELITE REE E 6h oA 68 .93 67—1.20 
GeO RO es Bal tigi agich oes ai wan, 94 75—1.25 
Poop Oee cope or Lee tens iene: Giseiianay Pte js .95 65—1.25 
Siu GUS SOR, 3 et laen ? RRO ie Ou Le 96—1.25 
Sook" A RG cy Pen) HOON RRA III CET SORES 1.09 85—1.25 
bee OTATDIAM A SNe ne oe tae ee 1.29 17—1.50 
Saw Filer 
Too uel iia See NR eR ae 2 1 7 | etete doc-y scenes 8 
COT oir wi on Ae ae vig att ce sn ce cui. . n, ORROD 0% .82 8O0— .85 
ee emo vicicars ¢ PON ihe. Gin ey perder) .86 75—1.02 
Ee ROUEN Leer nm ten cet t wpe P Pen ate esd y ood 1.00 73—1.25 
ee ANU AE YE eR Ot Vict d AER e eB hen mPe hi «6. 1.04 78—1.35 
EMCO MEN Ih ed" 8 UNL ora Ct Male nen she PING MP gates a 1.08 92—1.17 
eS. CEO OS EE ne lente Mo nye ee sen 9% violv'g a sl Lea 90—1.49 
Punto UN ot ne eae eae ee nS ee 11—1.52 
Labourer 
Ne a nn RA Ot Tete sono SGSs7— "fie: PARR gr mane eee 
PE Apae COLA: eee en sn ene CPMEte (Pores es i .58 45— .65 
Pee UL ICID AAA Coed nee eee te tet ted .61 51— .70 
SLE dy MRE rane: A eRe oe eco .60 o0— .69 
1 US| Ree ca Sa Ae Go eC . 66 60— .71 
Ee OER OS ae RAMS aot seis ere ere es ay jl 55— .85 
Toronto... segs 5 Be St eee sb at co SO ORO wits 70— .83 
PUR See reer oe a Abs! res shinee ene epee oie os hin ee .63 50— .75 
Peer eUOWAN LENA. cdascdenrareesedeoe droeaeeeedtaoees, .79 71— .85 
5 cee. op aul SPOS Aen b aah cons daapaeedes ans .79 67— .90 
Ua er biden. e-cis Waa res 9 en as REP 29s hve ne pao 1.00 80—1.08 
Wooden Furniture 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
CV EES Re Pane C0 Tan Bane etl heidi teh ” Mk Ue eet roe 
Quebec 47.4 40—50 
seth: TES) aides”, el Sei A dialed ieiaeas 44.5 40—50 
OS) Se Se MM i ede tel Aan ae 44.0 40—46 
Pee onvign £4... |e tierce rer: 40.2 40—44 
Assembler or Cabinetmaker, Class A 
en. Mieke dst Wie tne Maeas ee te pamela 
EARS SRS S GENE — Mans SiRaiitalie ial lect tnd bik Sulilnn Bente d ciate Ke .90 68—1.06 
Oe eae eM OR. krona cbohiee lee ee} .98 90—1.10 
MM Ey acces boc Pani ee. 1.00 83—1.20 
CUO So toe eas aa 113 00—1.25 
CSR ace ne nine inp eMnnieeas © r- Wee TN Aae © 1.06 91—1.25 
Assembler or Cabinetmaker, Class B 
(Seta OES OM Bo ec che oe oy he edd ,) ne eae 
ack fe On er ennai Ri hoe? after) .88 8—1.07 
Bree ey OGY SE POORER SOL et ee SAS ee obs why .92 80—1 . 24 
Dik SS. ee Sener Een reine i nee Ce rs tens .89 75—1 .04 
RCO. ae; eee Mee BU a vl ee .92 80—1.05 
amma OME he ode Ses hel) Leh E Ete LUC ELL LAD StO a1 80—1.00 
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Table V—(7) WOOD PRODUCTS—Continued 







Average 
Wage Rate 


Occupation and Locality 
per Hour 


pi a ee emer 





$ 
Wooden Furniture—Continued 
Assembler or Cabinetmaker, Class C 
Cleaci tei  h RE  iee c: teden heat eeacte ea ycareses os rogyneres ee nats Gea oees Baer 
TRIO oho Git Rate gow afecen ear algnyracunwsesstisuests tar seataiubacheadatetaplaeatas .73 
Nr el «cSt lee cas ata el cbt tok Fhe Sits, sha ae ghee epee, ten creas 74 
Gt a5) OD eM BPE CREED rer enraae A rene en tree aera OF: Rye) 
ST EATEEO.. bec MEE ek eh A eed eee ald sadia tag od yada i, Sees epee .85 
Packer (Crater ) 
COREE TR nc, Heel eel ea ch EU iceman her ates fe ach ees nctauas ret ath, aie er ase cee 81 
aL) ol an RASA SSRI Gini acace ico Sane rg Ne Se Moe ea ce op AACA Hc 17 
16) HUH OTe) LORRI, lb eee toed Vee, Poy ger it Wi Iie eee RS eae ne tae .76 
A TERN GT Me Peers tly SAMMI SAE oh Orr aah Carrera arora mur Ee uri Se .82 
FP POTEOR Mie Keats Sete. cls oie oh Bid tha sie al cual eis de plata eiebalanoes ents .90 
WU Pent co te Oty, CRM CR MnRS! (Ser pear an ream ce Mere LES cat Santen ten greta cr! .65 
Rubber or Polisher 
Orit eo. kM RET CERRO ore Rea anh ORME rea ceN iste es caries 87 
CHueer. 00.4: AMG bea. Aes aan ae ein ea te 79 
URS V ah eee CAC C(O SIM PLL EM EYE MES ey Ree CRP ee AE US en Pra, 85 
Chrbetedin ss Velses Ge Bsc Se a cect gt 5 os Bans as ME .89 
FON TANTO OED» Dk CEE (OS EROREL Sta OPED EAL AONE RMT rcr Uni rarh Sane th cs: .99 
Pressed CB ota 1 Sees B.'s oie bused st et olaaoeciglia Muurealiel Bape a ee eee, See eanebactene 1.08 
Planer Operator, Set-Up and Operate 
Cana eee ee es Oe Eee OR ao Mea es oe Cee ee nee 86 
Oietien: emit cist cette nen ae aierne We een c tne 80 
VET a ere te be Re hs eer i oe ee Ome ie ee eee 83 
ek v cil ead UR ahh RPE tra na eer rat irra ptdiag et ane ana irae eo ics 87 
gi BS vira ile Be 4c poe te 4 ee asc omar dearest ss rccuge ai ckcrege ag amg ean zc 1.03 
BETTER BESTEST 61 0) toe an BRR Oat ba Oy ding aga ie ukel aiari a omer aie er 96 
Woodworking Machine Operator 
ei vesstee tee |; 4 MONRIMM VAP << CaM ate) Sollee Gl oe tertile tis 5 Se ee RM NTE Lae 85 
TCU IA, RL SAIN IAE) SoMa ini pa ea Ne ae oie Pie 2° 75 
Nit red ee Pc OR A eee Og eevee Ste Sk Rie ee ee eee 91 
RARER Oe IED 5 2c URN Oe een et REE he Se es eee .90 
PPaAFOTGO ot cue Ok EAGER ek cee ee ee ee ee eee .96 
EATER eee oe, ete Rk Lies CES yd ANA en be Eales eee ee te ee eee .96 
Dee eet WL Qoths bie) 00: MMR SLND ge MUR ROL cesar Met Re het ar gcc bated 1.07 
Upholsterer, Complete Sutte 
Corinda bees ek ila ry ae ites ites Oe CUR Se sae’ DRA Rete 1.24 
CIE DEG is RD AW ite bie WRENS ASW ROE NIS Wiican eta whanta  nanaey 1.34 
Wlontradlen eis ak bn 6 64 ee a eee oe beater ere nt: 1.36 
Chee Arie, cA ce Winle's SLO en Ne Le een hoe et ae 1.20 
ET GROUUEOeM eo 1 ahs < o. PRee aetee 3 arate Soe Prete Soak ester rman a 1.23 
WEATIEODA 2 ck hcl oe sudo Aes Cte 0 oe esate ee ee Cerne Amine 1.01 
riLisi OLMIS Ce oc <4 eivid Ac Soc cicluhie ee oa 2 Serene ene ae 1.41 
Machine Sander (Sander Operator ) 
Caria ee ee er ee |, He teenie) gee him emigre hea cee aiier oremene 87 
CHICDED: fe. bec scapes «+ + Sea RRO REN. LIA RAEN OES Pak. Eee 79 
trea it Ca a ae Ae ET a a Te eb SS ee 76 
Cry GEENA 7, Lae Se AR TS ee a A ee Ae ai .89 
PPE TEOMA te le oe Ur nt Pera Fs eee Shs oP tee eS 87 
Bist Colum Dittee ite s5 ee ee tA ae FTP ee eS ee ae 99 
Rip Saw Operator 
CMNAAS Mica ee ce EN aa ERAS Od Re Ree idee Rae 87 
Quebec scikes aha w esc deernesadanndewstanteaedeneuae aed 82 
Ian ees Pitas, POM hk ob aa a a aie aon ol aon an a We ole Min Aw alam a ochre 91 
CHEST. oe eID isles AoA Aw b ahad eid NATE Oe Ui en to ACO a 87 
PPPOE ok OER: ces de Bn oe on Wa aah ee A hee a hae aie eR 88 
Pritts COlumDia 6 ck CH EAO A Ae PA Ae OER NERA OSG Oe Rene aed 1.00 
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Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
Re eee ARC aee Rs en ee 
$ $ 
Wooden Furniture—Concluded 
Trim Saw Operator 
ADT Egan Ieee Aaah Raa ai oe Ree eee ee ae BR 0600" TOE, SOSA RS 
Ee ee cals he dies ca, de hae, 4 85 70—1.00 
PAT GAMER ass ohawaiaecsoseéoaelece on ct .95 80—1.26 
Phat 7, Ae AR, SIRES) CRN MURATA RARE Mek ALi Nee kiiN .99 79—1.17 
EO OOee .0 Mt Mis field 1.13 95—1.25 
Glue Clamp Operator (Glue-Press Operator; Glueman; Gluer ) 
SEA OPE. Es ina bso oe ca cned soe caacoccn ccc. wk Bini pible Pedaiserd ss 5 
See ilo a tans gis 2c do oe, co 76 63— .86 
ORTON shee ile sah ge ia he ose ook, oe .75 68— .85 
NOME Lets cote vas th te TAPS eS NS EPA RSS Swe bee os 84 70—1.00 
UP SELON re aeons aah vie core Cott tne NNR mae ke Np al. io} tsa eevee 2 
Pee CONMMDiaa vad ale cod ne Panter om tie ee ea 98 90—1.06 
Sprayer, Finish (Spray Booth Operator; Spray Operator ) 
RO MANGO CAS cs ced 2 Sodom seek es VEU 1, aie eee -00 Lee eee 
Beets 26 N PER NS te ca neha an pe gant as le... 94 70—1.15 
sit: CEU REI Pele arg Se ibe en a RM 1.06 80—1.17 
Ea PS MR Ge la eG RUS Ghat rch eat nh wok tn natch, 94 78—1.14 
AL SUG, MEWS 6 Stee Ot AER OSCE a er i anwar INES 1.03 75—1.15 
ees ere NS OI EG | ah ithe nm eotere ow we at ks in 92 70—1.10 
Brie ROO WORS, os eae Sain sah oh ltt ke ete a ea, 143 90—1.40 
Sewing Machine Operator, Female 
Oy ene E HI NGM ea ee! ch eee ooh ae ell ead i Gan Seo ee nee 
NOE EA AA A ce tee rats rohatshe case eosin. om dod'sragn col SE OAT, COTE vs 50— .92 
ID OLTeS bots kee ea hu seer otis fd 29d 2 aise AER RRS 8 0.90 Ad V2 50— .92 
RPO A ERs esl NAA Dah costa dead id fut Pein eReRbelAitUA Ait de Bis 81 55—1.09 
EE oot ss WARS S SPEAR et Ate pe A tain baa de ne Oe 89 68—1.15 
Brite Coli biares.(0 ese) Pandbe gk ies $s he eee oe peed de 87 70—1.00 
Yardman 
Re eS cn ei tee Ae ks yc ced cae Fi Gan epee Se nee A 
eC GMPEE AE RUB co goin Ae din estge oie og cian Seeds ieee ee 73 63-—— .86 
CT Ae Rae's eles Rane nein mee eee ieee BY fe 75 60—1.00 
COI 32 Ae ewe al, ET. nS te rt gee ANN St ss nev ee es a 8d A Ue 66— .90 
TRS TSE Re Oa ON lett Abele se) lia dada Ree ligt de ST nok 70 50—1.00 
Pree ties, io. ds Sol eee he ee ote Peat ere eae 97 80—1.06 
Labourer 
POTS. «Ac Se BLE <a: el a oe G5 4 Pare ae 
ETA re Pe PE ks Nk Ves eee tlds oe clk ve een eae 58 45— .70 
OTE ROS tS Raha MN TES SAO) SOM Aine or hea eae .56 45— .65 
PS aa Qian: - eda MEN, Ls Fe ON Oa RI Oe FAO ye a aia .80 60— .95 
HELEN oc82 nce OR So hs io) Me ean a a fo ase Ree he ee . 80 70O— .95 
Baskets and Wooden Boxes 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
CADSR plac bsdivascl ace d, Cot. Oe. OO. 65 Sy Rae seedy va 
INES -SCOUA . sss sss se ds ote Oe. ee 51.8 50 —563 
ODOC A ks cc oe vo ss fs RTE, OO Oe oe 54.4 463—60 
OTAGO 1 5 A een eee wee AUD Fer MMR ee 48.8 44 —55 
ERODE re one eet te See Se 44.8 44 —463 
Tere COMIN Dialed, Foc wks ht Boe bala hak 43.1 40 —44 
Basket Maker, Male 
hy MS TIERELD LOO RAG «cic As ical elecwc ebb Ps neo os eho a no ote ee wl .68 .0o— .80 
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Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
Pe Se SON fle Pa SOEUR AN, ee ee LV tr ee Ie ee S| ae ete been fT T 
: $ $ 
Baskets and Wooden Boxes—Concluded 
Basket Maker, Female 
Canada (Ontario Oniggte. pte ee cs 6 ces ian Bele a eee 60 46— .68 
Labourer and Yardman 
STE RA go do Sey AEE es de i eo aro ae aie 8 enon .70 
Ieee CO CIS. |. LEER ccs 8 Ra AT AS 74s ise al 9 Sicha ata x wa a eS Ag .30— .45 
Qe, oo. be. MERA... beatin he sree ayn ore re ana te op eae neeaty One .68 .59— .74 
MiGibr ea le! 6 cease caer eee Ra Ses Seazva' 4 claret se sees, demene beeen .63 .59— .77 
Ontario. . «des. cawde ccc chee « Nee. SIRE TED, {IAG 297 ine .64 .55— .75 
Pris wool mmn Disnee nso c eee T RO nel A hw Aor a oe chen on eee ae et .98 .98—1.11 
Nailing Machine Operator 
Girt e CI, = RN Gilera MRE Rn) 3% ice ae ek tac a aan ain Pn San EME SF tPCT SE SEE PIL BLe Cee ene ees 
COONS she 2 RONEN = 5, EN etl oae ob ade oh. 0: sh tg cee gaa 76 -ol—= . 99 
1H Boe Merrie |e 7 eae (bie SS ne Oe ai Reo aim rat nie a Shae Sane re Mek ke .78 .61— .95 
CHLarO fu Alhe hc ck kai wa 6 ss ee eee ee .89 .70—1 .04 
Weanitoba,. by. .ay. ch a ere rte Oe ES ss eee cele he i 74 .75— .82 
Planer Operator 
CATAG RRC! C OSPR es... ena ae Wana WA Add ac eee FO). col a0» Ee. 
fe OES SNE Ea», $A) SERUM J Sr Gane ea ea ne eee ErICee, are PET nw Ney eRe So ae 47 .44— .50 
ee a hae ee he 2A Ad aa Od Athol me ware armas A woul 76 .65— .94 
ARS GEER, | en ic. « cheeriuc ala esterois cist) arts a tubing Skea ee a sh .55— .95 
COUT IO cus: OHetae CRM ciots 6, Ma gaa ecg. 3 tial eit vd oh cara’ Gueees evo ghee ake .83 .60—1 .07 
Mariboba: eam ane care. Sore sae on ae oe Od A en ity Gul aon Sekeaers Seidel): daisies... . 
POEL AE pene sees care ke ae aes eee ie ete hak we te erars ei nL | te Seater 
British Columbia sc... lsc al es ole ss oo ss > SME BONER). BE 1.16 1.06—1.21 
Rip-Saw Operator (Ripsawyer) 
Cer a I tae i AE en toc bo eet a hc harctar de we terak. ee lero ter Rte 5.) RE MPI TD ee 
OTs ORE) ) Oe Aen ee enero ren ce Woe Soto ae hee AS 67 oat tC 
aera bes Pn osc, CIR arn ie es RG sy tae ore) fn cua .68 .57— .77 
OTN 1 (eR hoes pee es 3 vitae cette eid tale ems Eee A ee hr ee | oo .71— .95 
ist awl Cte Rey See wl in Aanmelden taka Rachlin, iy Selene 7 ati Wa Aap NEW te .83 .75— .88 
Poritren (oO Ditie cos wee deo oe cu ae coe bbe. bao @ ae ales 8 oe 102i OUR: DS eee ee 
Stationary Engineer 
Cana mene teas! Bae. Re te er atone tee ete Siok ete cre omen eee Les ee eee 
AN ese ere HCC EL EN el. i <n. Roe tee ete ee ee he tts ee rete ee ene ae OY ad ie gwar oni eae AE 
EET Ne cae ay, MEN II Ne Ah gi AGN ENE Be, dec .83 .74—1.00 
VEOH CE OS ck, AMM set taal We hae ei ate ee ae aie ac eeiets Gremsae oe .83 .74—1.00 
CTBT Phe cree ee ae RUE © Hae eo aire we ae eee .88 .75—1.02 
Truck Driver 
Ganadatirertit:. Bs... heehee rere re eee eres see eres eee et oper Peper S. 
Nova pcotia... So... ete eer ome ee ree eee eee Pee eee eee #ay 45— .56 
Qiebect eh a5 ees oe. prereset eters Seek ee eee Ne ae ere 13 60— .93 
ORTATIO® Tike Bean Skee Cee ESET eee Ee ee eee eee ree .76 65— .89 
British-Columbiay.......0cc2¢cc 208 82 eee eters eri re crestet es Li OS? . «sd AGORA 25.0 0 
Plywood and Veneer Mills 
STANDARD HouRS PER WEEK: 
Average Range 
Canada cciccic sick veces dso 04s ADDR SOR... By AO) tes Ae ome 
STC ir ee ee 50.4 48 —55 
Ontario Rae. ss 5 ~ AR Oe Riera she Ble sos 47.2 40 —50 
British Columbia........ terse. 6.8... 38.8 374—44 
Clipper Operator 
Canin rere tent Erect meee re cc ne tale notte in ere eee te eee ee Tee Beye ee 
Ouse toot ete ee eee ccsuciss as vies sl Mamet sa et cree ees .70 .55— .85 
( JINGLE a hoist tec-c noe ees «ters cele cle no RIE ecie eck Sry Ge ee 84 .78— .90 


GRE OTD iy, wes edhe cee ale a erg aleve’ aon wales alae w 4 aia 122k 1.10—1.26 
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Table V—(7) WOOD PRODUCTS—Continued 


seeeieesesiamteadi \auemeniilimiaiion vamemmmmmmnamseacee eee 























Average Range 
Occupation and Locality | Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
att habe cans 
$ $ 
Plywood and Veneer Mills—Continued 
Core Layer and Sheet Layer 
Dain: i MO yin Levi asdusacakaeaceccnda..s.... 1. OTL. . bate eng RO 
OE BR ss de godusabagedaaauscccase. es, .61— 192 
PPM IOI oid os bed dvedvnnoccasccce. 1.28 1.15—1.25 
Dryer Operator 
2: eee e Sean ar nmnnenn TeX tae Ag oe Ee nl ee 
As Seis unsayuvsavdsana.... ton .54—1 .00 
EM eis BNR 4 56 baa wdak abcde snununsaeccs.... Wa 70— .85 
PO IPTODIAR ods, ne cicnnsaunaeaoccunsc.c... oo Like 1.08—1.23 
Labourer 
Rete oe a ga ein as ond vn ou DIME TODO ce ee ee 
ee a, Son oo eo ee. a ii .62 50— .72 
<sym Oa te 65— ..75 
EEO DIT ode ance anreracncphrtteanntacnanes o 1.06 98—1.08 
Lathe Operator 
SOO foe es ata earn he ee, Ce eee ea AE TLS TTS 1 OG rnin. Suken eee ee 
ee eet ASS OO SEATS St Oren be keen nen epee ess: 182 56—1.08 
LED ics RMIT dalcke,: GRETA ha sea ee oI ae ee peeaen red .89 75—1 .00 
Bipiety Columbia 2 idee ee CT SOE, 1.33 1.17—1.42 
Millwright 
ee a a a 5 naan Wo ger cacao 
i a ee te 1 et 76—1 .33 
Ontario... .......00, SAU Ae SVRIE TITIGH (3}-—-V's .93 90—1.00 
DihG GI ESE ELSE a eo le AR ea ee Y 1.33 1.28—1.36 
Off-Bearer (Clearer; Tatler ), Male 
Be Rr Be ie ei. co ene, a oe eee 
re Sos ocd yg puss uae. ose. 74 68— .83 
Oat aise io, : A ert ee ee eee tO 66— .80 
Peiuehs Olumbia: ..... |. °°. SI Ft hte e ee tee es Le eee ae 
Off-Bearer (Clearer; Tailer ), Female 
LEE ae Oe Ie te Rl i a cE ae Met teint; ae 
Peo big we ATS fe eae e es Ree ee eee seep ai ey oe 94 74—1.06 
Press Loader 
BSE CT Bt 8 Ro ea Sa lea ee el ek lil OL es ne. 
Ee Elo, SD Crane Ieieieeahit diet alia ih tel tala ata tides .69 60— .83 
PRIOR CINTA DIet ic ich vice ce cas cece cee 1.09 1.08—1.11 
Press Operator 
GN oy Sores gio sora dgegeee fas neck aa accrue cme LOM bee, poke eee 
LA ace Mer tren) nate 8h 9 oi ojesasesesscs: Soc trmceden Sh amoccthell asec 87 68— .94 
TM TRIG ass cel ieyioimwcaatdedamacdictet co oa 1.10—1.27 
Sander Operator 
STi MUNI oo coatc5s ej apng ng agngonens ABigABDbNs doyadd pur tecs eee ccces dessecocce tee enreee Jo RRA 
UNTO Dae eee near Hes‘. S.-i - 7" eC .69 65— .83 
PRIOR Ta MONON 5 oe cas Leodgegscpegi gopn vk hig Br mohccapshechs esc ieadaecdersse.e 5 64— .90 
Be yteleCOM MIDIS. sem ces, wh: RBmoR «BBB. « ccsuts csv worcecan Pe yf 1.18—1.31 
Saw Operator 
OOS Oe Oe Se es 1: 06/8. (UP Ree 
TEE SENN boc dep ncictr ccc AAT at sen RA. winse cece nec anin- wae AL .68 54— .85 
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Table V—(7) WOOD PRODUCTS—Concluded 


SS 
SSS 


Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
wet eR ale Pe A ce a RR ais a aan sot cece eames 
$ $ 
Plywood and Veneer Mills—Concluded 
Shipper 

GAT ARB ceo iis Sass 4S ee Eee as a ck eal RE ooh oe AS AE «DO. wo fe |acavar sear ep 
CELE 5265 dials Pe en ECT ssh ch ok lh tach Coan a oe 75 .68— .85 
Gntarios. 1.1.5 SeMebe ss bee ee re 84 .78— .85 
tiie COMM DIS s 4 ec ee ek Seen EE CER E EERE OSES 1.11 1.08—1.18 

Veneer Grader, Male 

Comite SOA. . hee sr Re ahs cts Ua ata ttn a telat er ret LOLS ache Is ws 
Oris) UMN Cue!) SaaS tt 30 On ae RE Cece es ee | 175 .68— .85 
CEH Ls des 2 RE I Se a a tes 5S sa on a ca oth oo ie 84 .80— .85 
British Colimbinwia. 5. bates fe in ok seine oe 5s aS ae eds 1.08—1.15 

Veneer Grader, Female 

OI 78) END RRM ees” RRR try NG CAS LR Mae AS Are eR Me ee p80.) |), |... oe. oo 
Oilelees, oc te os MRO a CORRE UNG iia! ote ka aia we Ghclare eas .61 .48— .66 
Pritisn ‘COMMMDIOWE Eis - Utara sone e thee, oe 5, ke seis at a acc ae 1. OGichulieth depieelh. 2s. 

Veneer Patcher (Sheet Plugger ), Male 

Canada eer Sus. Sens ba kd GRRE WSR SS Oat 4 bare Une eres 131 4. 4 PORTS eee 

Bridie, Columbia ck eee one Ceram ee eek ee ay ee Ge ene aha Wy Qs MA SS so RY. AG 
Veneer Patcher (Sheet Plugger ), Female 

CORTICES eT Nite wl SIGH GIES hE Ee eS UNO Bee ete a ONL As SE iy eS a 

British Calm bia oh.0% iG baer Cin ere ato tas Gis SA ate te UN, te ee 98 95— .98 





Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS 





Flour Mills 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 


Cane ln Aes eee Se a ss 46.9 44—54 

Canada 
Je Shy cl ohdtAe UAE Rahat ket Said a Beles UM kik rendelba sieht Atel eb e, » ame Uys 1.02—1.19 
Sa DELS |e) pth pip hii st! GM ANARM pli d dipe Aas aay ooh ida Dade eek Roane tanta 0 1.00 .82—1.17 
ABS 76 br eee ee eke yl Se ech vl heke tal Gath \ ey tokegtt A ale Ah pion heat eke! 84 .70— .86 
Millon wl cca are ad'alalc is a Bis eee kee eee a eee eine .85—1.13 
BLUES TLG eB Metie aeS sles Beet artnet te ned es oe As Dene ee Deal .96—1 . 24 
ET nee i, ne COS eee eee ee ee .92 .86—1.00 
let) ee ee. ae i i eee Oe ee ee ee Py .91 .80—1.00 
chat a oS. a Oe ee rete F .95 .90—1.02 
ALTOS Sie Oe, ee ACMRINDe Senn aiceurenmea maeMU ean ae rrenerree |) f .89 .49—1.09 
SWRI cre. Wants a ste oa Sho Pel dekcec,a alake ale oe tan Peau ges ee .88 loo 


Bread and Other Bakery Products 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 


Ce arate oes CM A ee ee ye BOS. diec...8e. 
DN Oa OO LT ARMM s. ,! 5 ic BEA meet. dlp: Aadauvinmenshs 48.8  47—54 
IN GRATUITS WICK MO) coc) Rae ean aed ins icachs ov enaces Pe | re ee 
BSS Te Bia RRO IE RES Seer 1: Siam 48.4 45—57 
ED CATIO oi he Gc ic de vce Ae ivaikin epic wks 47.9 40—50 
MIANItLODAW GAS eee CRE EAAE SAREE NS RMELS ASS 44.5 44—48 
Saskatchewan ic Wyees sesh ke see ie anette k 43.2 42—44 . 
il i Aer ee Cee ee ee ee a 43.2 42—48 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 








| Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
ce ee ee ee 
$ $ 
Bread and Other Bakery Products—Continued 
Baker, Bread 

eat a MB tiv bt Ni accede eee ee 
DNR NOR AMM As ude duh Caaue net midcers ice aa 683— .85 
Bey CMSWACIRME My a hccu cc. duviseackiyciecsers cc ce .79 69— .88 
BREE © voMBorr oni lac cAiN eanen tea corn ce 15 78— .96 

Bae Alan susie xilcO¥hbrc tn Vora sae wis Geee pemretene .85 75— .94 
STR Rare dem Bane vere dy don von hadea x v4 sihalla hs oeagelcDh cd . 92 73—1.14 
BO: OE 5s oo aScduama den uterine. .91 80—1.09 
PISMO IRE: ss ADs Miah. 64.4) / alata Goteatcee tec e 1.01 1.00—1.08 
PERO ENONR scr s cn lane oven hecicc Ok .99 80—1.14 
ee a iG: oo el Ae ee ee a 1.03 98—1.05 
COAT Fe NM ie ce Lig 92—1 .24 
Baker, Cake 

Lp CORES. isy a Bilis elec e Ai nie tl ia aan heh hao aa aan el aie of OR, Vieiane 
DEED OE AME cine Laas ries sib 63— .79 
PUCK We ou ee ee ee .89 69— .98 
ALTO 205 BARRY MS aptely RAMPARTS NEN Sala asCov tea heheheh A 16 60— .93 

“CUNSTAL: SEL a 2 ele 7, AAR eb tdi AN ais lias leads | wf 73— .93 
SO Sek accel sto hs oo a en ant .89 70—1.09 
SOC... Ee eM alyidixs sss ee .89 75—1.06 
ee eee et lon ad tlc elena res crete ah ne eae .99 91—1.08 
PEER LCOEWATI em an, lot neti; ang WP opts ot .93 82—1.07 
CNS Se BD as Mie a i CS 94 74—1.05 
Boe COMBI Rag hee nls es crates eco vee wes sate cnn. 1.16 1.00—1.24 
Bench Worker (Table Hand) 

BR me ee RB rd a eee LST * S LO lated idols teas eet 
Bdge etiires Only jeder iN ee ee ed, .76 67— .80 
CONtaMO. es", . ee eR ES. 85 tienes 2 Naas deriv ais oe Rh . 84 70— .96 

Be Oey Fh EA AA tat ae >, MR OS CIES | 91 85— .96 
Pe Ra ik h Nh SORA NS: SANS WEASEL WEALD 91 84— .96 
Srl S70 blade ied Be Recerca RE So ON & 87 §2— .90 
eee ee temas och Si tt RRO SF BN ta sk ole aay «oe .96 87— .98 
Pee a otal ans meiden). (Covad Woes! takes (ode lt. Lee Tyee ae. oes 

Cake Icer, Female 

ee ee ed ann ae een nae | Te Pe ees ae 
Ree teCrMontromh omly)ich io pos nssiecsonnts coum ndsncccevontecmn ied. 43 .387— 351 
fe OMEN hie bcs! eked hw risa edn ne orn nario eaionhieckat, 58 .45— .77 

CLSLZELNAD 0) Ege ann Mane ae eae a, ap a ei ag RORY [ 65 .56— .77 
INO Whe Wa tee 76a ccs hr Ac sosvavchdyrarebiours csthasignstincigd noe ai .50— .82 
Le gi BSE eee, Selene baile Maat Bata eg 57 .388— .73 
PSRs MOGI D thaw s:s)isecrbo.teroens oath me eee 90 .87— .97 

Dividerman (Divider ) 

ieee On SPCR OR A cs ole vances bac ece ce ee ty SG) RRS ST 
Gpever (MlontiresWowly led. Was gee leigh. «.... 0000.0. .83 .78— .90 
\JUAd IO reny eh. Sones dnticris, Lonssneie: J avee, Aalscmesd. so 8. 83 .68— .96 

Bm Os Pee ie A) at ee te BY ge ae a 90 .80— .96 
Ce ei Ni te ee tn eS oe 90 .84— 93 
SONS ST Ot enn Manan hint tia ile nef 82 .13— .9] 
A RE GC EE Oe Nini aiken ae hoa he INS 99 .91—1.05 
PCIE OUT DL oa ued sycde ced rcccas Maecenas 1322 1.17—1.24 

Stationary Engineer 

Ce The SO Ph UA pcgee une eo ealenel geen Ker ehs S99. thai mee |e 
BN UID cre cite Dh bavicheth ein st Savtloesn:stedcdicrehcnchohcles Pama L. 93 .81— .98 

dein SCE) EE UE EN COPE CR Rae Ln MORT ey Deen ei avd YC AIEd 1 1.00 .88—1.15 
EMM COO I ETVINST ARTE Ai 035d ccnsie sue rohcdct xe chcd batasssaksrabeok nox aod geek ake 1.26 1.15—1 .33 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 
EEE 


Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
snr ne ne Se ern ne 
$ $ 
Bread and Other Bakery Products—Continued 
Stationary Fireman 

ATIC scares tctsd oc PE Ea ln I REA AL OD MIP RIPE PIAA O NIN pBBe ee a hese SDR 
Quebec: (Montreal only). .csee ere lee eae ladies .82 .73— .86 
VERT Rec Ee eh EE I ONT PA A .83 .75— .95 

POP ORLO? Cle en Gok fal Rt POPP LARA A EMP EO MIT EOD AM .87 .80— .95 
General Bakery Helper, Male 

2. 16 CR Go Cae SRE EPPO ah oxo) SCRIP Sc nl a aa ea a a a ae g hath» 0 | QUITO ooo o's 
PNAS COLTS 6 cd SO oo on fetter MRR Antena tat tat HANTS Tee .46 .o8— .57 
New rus wiCk Sie oo cc. feet rstosateh tetatatatatetatet tatiana Meta eo Re 47 .31— .63 
ICUECS. SORT ee ty ALL ARRAN tt PAA Ae ES .68 A590 27583 

WEOTETCAL: « «oY ten oa fetetateteh Me otetatetetahetatptetetetetatotat stat slotahmatamatans .68 .54— .83 
CVNEATIO® vdcdhccis ap ett OR Te RN oes Swe laweina Bitige anothe 44 .50— .92 
Re hc Lae eh at ee etd PA hditas t e e ee 81 .68— .96 
Manito parn dk jones co Luann hatte eh a not aaa »72 .60— .84 
Gl SES TG WAIN. Cee Sh Gils 5 Go etatatedat tat atatet oat tab att at ah chellgtattatal ot eh ath fatale Siz .56— .86 
NTIS ERY «cob score @ MELD cca. un ww Wo MotedadeleTe alec otetstatateghafiatgt tataheh a tatnot staat .78 .66— .85 
British Columbia: 6 oo eRe Le tr tant ttt tata 1.2] 1.06—1.20 
General Bakery Helper, Female 

C\enrTECEE eee kc SU ee ese BO Nr Mt seca the Mee cRe aa dics als) athigualy Ge one CD? > 8 es cee eee 
Chicken (MOU reahODLY) doce hem ac ctr. ne setae se gis sie ae 50 .45— .54 
(TARE 1g Ree le Sp y= qe i hiked utah grec aate materia td bs Nek Meehan nae a a ‘wa .45— .62 

OL OMIULL CL Serre cate rote ok ce aoc vice caars ete oie 6 Me BEsinetnee ets: avino te ene ies 49— .62 
Tae Feo a ab tac ei rc reie eticorn ovate men ec vmacteaectne a oe atectnb na ea nian Maen Re aii bata ae cal e .69 50— .79 
ONE Plat 21) ROE ge Se me Ue, ne ee ne A nner ar .64 .55— .71 
A lier tac « ok osc odcvus o «te CURR Sree A La Ee ee oe ae .63 .56— .76 
Bridish Clo lm bite oon ue lotaatearetint atotet otal atetstatetahal etetatat ated of tet fet atets .85 .68—1.13 

Mixer (Dough Mixer, Dough Man) 

Ce ok SE men Bee ee a are nate ek eee ng hie ale ae aeri OG* * "4 oir se cae eee 
PN WEES TUTIS WIC En Ee Ooi ie ted carne oe See bus nee ue coats ste 82 .71— .96 
GCricuer (Mentrea only). boa ccvuiss ¢- eae co wate teen eee cee ee 87 .74—1.01 
ATIC; fh ee Se: APIS LI PERI PAD ER OES CRETE Re. oe .90 .75—1.04 

POTDEEO Ove cee ee eee So ots ae sone a hers .93 .80—1.10 
REPELS Witte coe Ls Re is A MG oes eee ae ae ree .94 .87—1.00 
Sos A LIC WALL hus arith oie sfncanrenaiiar'svle obvenapancal abionatcal oo WuGnian ny yo TRE TDR. ell POPE .96 87—1.07 
UN ots cr ee | eee eve ee ee en ee ee eee ere ree mer 5 1.01 §9—1.13 
British Columbia: « 4 sccccc lteter eheretetetatotatetatetiotelatetetatateliet ol at ot afetel otetatet « 35 1.28—1.35 

Moulderman 

(erent ore ee Weer: CRD os SE EURO OEMS Tae EF EES Oe, R5rae *) Se ees eee 
Creer VGH ELE GIL a) asa ee SEAT A EERE ATRIAL .78 .70— .83 
GCC ATI to te fore es PE TA COROT NA TUES TAL OA TAREE, 78 .65— .91 

PP ORGTILO: Bs Mle: ht AS Re a SOS Ao SRA SAS ot eee . 84 .78— .91 
SIH ECHO WD «6 ccga shee Shiids i ols ite tele ttle MP Oe ee ee V7 .65— .81 
Albeortaienn chicos . Be cc 6 oo Diatevetec se errr st amen stanitetatonetotatetmetetats 1.01 .98—1.05 
British Columbians .oe% <1 ie sh ay. AP ee reins 1.22 1.17—1.24 

Ovenman (Oven Tender ) 

(era ase osc BS ws cee os «conc et mimic Sic bree ca aes RE ee ee 1 OQ: 0 0 ee eee 
ESCO MIS EUITIS WICK Meme a he PRS AS Bt 04 09.8 80 TRE Re Oe ER 504 .38— .75 
A F181) CORE yg cog a 0 >a REM SOC ar Ra AES, Se AE 82 .70— .94 

Ruy cg Teer: sb apky AAR tae RI (og re ae eg Ra AR fi RR ag .83 70— .94 
ORanOCe? bore eRe ree eee eR eee .86 73—1.00 
PPOPOTDOS Do os x oleh cal MAA OE Aas ee ee .90 .80— .98 
AVE Scho) o1; ot rn 2, oe Ae eR a A a a 91 .85— .96 
SaBkatohewan. ee a. ec hetetehetetetatelete ete ta tetetetetettetete tate Tete tetetstameta tate 85 .77— .91 
Alpertac’ by be etinscsrnennseatat titan tate tant eee heen 1.00 .89—1.13 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 








; Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 

a aa ae ees 

$ $ 
Bread and Other Bakery Products—Concluded 
Shipper (Shipping Room Worker ) 

oC Os Cee ec Oa) Mn oc are eee tet ee 
Prov aBranswick....... desresgee. QoOR. .sranareedeoscn ay .o8—1.04 
Quebee (Montreal only). /.UP<OP COR | oo eeenncccee .76 .67— 91 
SHWE oa 65 ou He ROTO ov BOR, oad baw n deere, .80 69— .97 

DO 6 dass OREO MR, x ON, Ada beara 81 70—1.00 
DU IOR A enc iecsks ics ober tedden s ONDE. Wema wieder donne, .83 .76— .93 
POMPICUSWRD a cous ona de tees ptto Sees os arnaavvdecncc,., 81 .71—1.02 
Pt sis nos oe TO. OOO, kab Eahdd kes, .83 .71—1.05 
Pre NET ors Beret iccey & x 4 oh sera och Re eee 1.20 1.05—1.31 

Truck Driver (Transport Driver ) 

On Te gD ER OR tebe Seat SAD Ea eee ee » (Os ++ be OOD) 
tieber (Montreghonly)i}ii0rii6crririrepeee esses erie ies, .69 58— .76 
Ne cers ge A SSNS PS ess FAR OA ETS hacen este 82 65— .96 

OR eet ila de rae ROS OORT ed OUEU EEL 6 het by .82 72— .96 
Be ee oe ae. tt OAR eM ee Ree ae) seks Hb 84 68— .91 
PASKATCHEWAD.. ban cee cs sf NS Sir EL HiT} 18 76— .82 
UCN ge IES Se, ae a een ee re ne .83 63— .90 
WOE Meie a COMIN DIS Ben eM SRS I TOT NSS re tk pe eee ee deo. .92 79—1.00 
Wrapping Machine Operator, (Bread Wrapper; Cake Wrapper; 

Sweet Goods Wrapper ), Male 

CN I Noosa MMe oasis si cisvcrarny nvdrn watopouringnvinedan conan a oe ee 
PRM WIC MM i a gah ea kk as Rais 42— .65 
peels. (MontresBonly) |... 6... 6oesccsccucccc.c.. td 63— .83 
Onto. 2. seers | vee: fil Heater 18 63— .96 

BE yp We cob be he Sep ccs Aled os opaschaspinigeilec ic ee .83 73— .96 
Manitoba....... 2 SEO, RC EIRGL ena OSE Se a REE aD BOT ae, OR Oe, 81 67— .88 
A INE 5 5 MM go eS ac alng nnntseceritepnspnios ign ude, ck cee clas we 63— .86 
Ee IN ies aon days bat pins G havontBren Sdedow x isnot occnmeen, es) 71— .80 
eG DIA. oc Noone vin wes ov od «oc Me comet he 1 ae ly? 1.10—1.18 

Wrapping Machine Operator, (Bread Wrapper; Cake Wrapper; 
Sweet Goods Wrapper ), Female 

UGE SD Pi oa bela a Ra SE ee t]he) | 
BME IGK: Cah ay i such lo Set MOAN CIpI Deter eee erent cenet .40 33— .48 
be Pb a serahitets the Soe SOG Ne Cent me ac tn reanemnbensienenater .46 40— .55 

APE LOOM oo, * Boas tsi Gah Sie SETS TIE SION te eh atae ne pubtasny of 47 40— .55 
EEE CE a 5 cr ec ae ce re ne .60 46— .73 
GOR Wert cc adele el Lael ot hese e tanh ere pa eee, . 66 60— .73 
DADE 2 A ere! Rae at Ree eR eC LEA me cual e 65 50— .82 
SaskHtehewen.: se. .sas ct) OOPS... sO ge | .66 60— .73 
SS eet > Ae CAPRA ee ne at REE ESSERE SET hee .63 42— 7] 
PMR OUIUD Da ysis conchoun ofits ml Toh ete ef bee ede ne: .88 §2— .93 
Route Salesman, Wagon and Truck 
(Delivery Serviceman, Routeman; Driver Salesman ) Per Week Per Week 
ee ee Ky OO Bee oc Atos tine a Pun CP. eck os ae OL BS. |) ie: sae cn aie 
Pierewcotr..." COl.-) ioe ae es 41.50 30 .00—53 .00 
PrerrmerioiCh ME eK uth wea y last eke eet hth eeeeee cee yes 44.55 30 .00—57 .00 
riper MORES eth cc oe knee ee pecans sama rans etce 50.38 42 .00—60. 67 

i nyiy oot i oe ee ee errr ners ree 50.79 42 .00—60.67 
CUO he’ Sen Seren an ene oe eee « Wares 51.94 38 .65—65.00 

ee Ove 2 A eg de oe SS) 38 .65—66.00 
Dice... oe eae. ree CI, PONE Tt DO. 2h 40 .00—68.89 
EEO IMIS, 0s Chin we Da has dn ua eo cd eee wae 42.39 35.00—48 .00 
ORR SM hoe aes ven cata Vegan a @ ah aus 48.20 40 .00—55.38 

54.20 47 .35—89 .60 
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Tabte V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 
a nn i 











Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
a a i a re a pet ee et 
$ $ 
Biscuits and Crackers 
SranpARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
CHAIR IEEE hin, Sse seer taie +o + = Pu ehortarsoncena rnin ety te A Oe ee 
New BrunswWiCkst to. - obese yeen enn es 46.9 45—49 
Cees ds ae ame © aoe Pmesestinncnss seruaeruts ne 48.2 45—54 
OVI eerie, CU. a ie oie ee teneiiwred Sey ir see v8 47.0 40—48 
Manitoba. 4. . acetal eb eae bee his ss VA re a | 
PAT TOrte, << dic tMLRN sw a0cl <'s RUSeEtasmceaspeace tats 4 sates OE era A 
British Columbidse. « . . . beececececesnsncancs 43.6 40—44 
Biscuit Cutting or Forming Machine Operator 
Caniadath: tetn'n! .dhinpi ace ave SR wide Mey sa cit oes Aten ROGER ED OD ceded il.) ahaa, Sean, Ge 
Ouebet. cphins erence cEererwe sree Pion es eee ener ee lies 03 .60— ..98 
A car Gress Lecce. A oe bce a Lise Gece eek 8 standart tp eee 80 .68—1 .02 
CREAT ig ee Ik oie Bee phases boa aie ve ye it aero na ae ria Saas 98 .80—1. 24 
BE oP UT TA a che MIRE ost torch Pea paige cele oye ce oye Be on chee ee rence sa oan 1-03 .90—1 .25 
Depositor Operator (Filling Machine Operator ) 
COA a ee eo a tans totecinie ah ent ah Wes aN ete SO Ee de dali ati bisa nbrger spel 
CO eHet 5c Ah ecetetelh dicchttaleas Nisakcnde > Beas aSlg, vit seas's + = le dys sel a is de 81 .64— .93 
TAC TeE Eee eters cae cu Rete ae tale enertsh) ferosp ns ela TW are le St sieve caleba 84 .78— .93 
CORO ie: ce eee cite Os eee ip habands wigo thie te eis eb ae ares 79 .74— .90 
~ Dough Mixer 
Giapra ae hese oid oie hoo an fabotintlot et of ofatien steer ot ef et aratighian ab stat anat ener anonin ah OF, dy bind earn eon Siena 
NeW PRLUDSWICK oy 5 oo oe sei atetetat atenolol oh ebiat ot oh altel ah ett Ratatat ot ot ori ot eran he “Ol, Anita weak. 5 ee 
CHES ue tets  cRARY + ol niapebetoteratratatat der ot echt Noir rininel sc aiolm AAD .82 .64— .99 
WIGHET CALS ac kc voc feret otal telat et ee tet ot at ot orate ene eaten tet ori tert & oat 83 .72— .99 
CONEATIO «obo oe hh sk coflettttl let m ied teats ar mne anes 92 .75—1.05 
TOPONLO® bes css hh een doa halal stat ehateb et at ant atetat bot ot ot ot a ar stot or ater ah ena ah 98 .92—1 .08 
Manitoba... fo ct bie co ke afte crate trataten let het ot tat el ot dhetian et on aniet station ote cree 96 .88—1 .08 
General Helper, Male 
OG ee GS cll teu UL sabin, Le aN G AR a amen Rae, Son Mo as ANON 478 LL. ee ete eee 
Wew Bruvswieks ecb). 6 dette ME a tat) euinbnecel hee Ys 81 .71— .85 
ACs: Uewee inne Snare annnmarer erin mae maar ry 57 .40— .73 
AL ESTAR Oe ee RGR |. EL SSC LAG ae yntan Ran deat yc Danang MRA aoa ca 59 A9— .75 
ARIE Ore LMM ht et eet ths halle letat heiissa ot cate meiner arate 87 .70— .98 
PTE ERs tee ah PE MLW ON" CPP LEE Ea atahe wet aver at ae as 91 .76—1 .00 
TTS ee ete ee he Saas tem nare nis Ria aati ie errnne 80 .72— .88 
PAT Wii oe CRD Ss ROTI fesse cleo yica Maree oye GMbute © inet) in tease Ome 76 .60— .81 
Britich Coluimbisay .. ee ee, eas ee wae le bila vo Sie a eo 91 .86— .96 
General Helper, Female 
C Ne E CPA NOR, sc: dees: See clot Ol Yeeeah A lead chalid lab ods gt hat abistlavit Win! oF a ton rape 3)! aie aad Es rong) 
SIE 8 Bets MAR carn tis bealen ere esaeet a eherotan hope eit nies em a hmm aa 47 30— .55 
HA PALIO NY ee Ae ke eM AP ANA Aa Ma Aiea Be hah viet ghtenarereenn .62 50— .74 
Abi ce the ee RETR Sees pein olor mene Cree Canim ema nk i .60 50— .78 
Maintenance Mechanic 
Clamadal.teicicotetd so « CoRR cog, Le Qirzra Damtetatiration oo it at ati ere ro rat ee ot oatip e 1.08... 1. 63 9hs.. ehaneee 
Quebec (Montreal only)... 00.6. eer eee eee ee nee ene es .88 .73—1 .02 
Ontario ee i, «Re he eee pct ater ep att rer erat en at oraratial arian ap ar ol eh arin or or oranges bal 2 .75—1.35 
TGV ODEO. non eee ee os ws uw lataticde tetetet ofa a hat sled allel atef atiatiet otist'ot oflatier epiet etien ae 2 la22 1.05—1.35 
Ovenman (Oven Tender) 
Clare are l an oc OAG nc cheat raat at Ghat tet tit net Carat a oh trans Reha s 89... 3. 1 aber ae. oo8 
CSET aac NMG. bis ie lent ar or anesatite ramet yin det at hit salt 64 .40— .93 
Montreal, . oc fo ete naw eller et et eta at et et at et atiat etiat tint erat er at er at atin et et eter wr oe ee .79 .60— .93 
Omtario oo 5 ROR. ca i ctanetete hater htt tet eMne gee remem .98 .80—1.08 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 





L ; Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
et en cp HN a fa ye oe oy, as 
" : $ $ 
Biscuits and Crackers—Concluded 
Packer, Female 

Catade ee es kod. ORO, MeN core ce. BGy Ea iim aden ie 

DUN WEES UIME WICK oa sees SA), Re ie 5 bo Vip aeons & ood, 53 41— .55 
ONS y BS ER SAI Pan Ma 5 o's Co a 49 38— .53 
DRACO ecole eh. Ae ee RM LY nll I to Pode ig ns a oy 4 .49 40— .53 

JOU: Tet rap) Roe ee Oat, AL’ Ser ee ae aN .60 47— .69 
SUITE am lors <a cs OE OME 9 arn alo hiiy ou ase eal gy 68 65— .72 

BAO Ae ioe oy Deere han. ENR kn ohn nS oes es de, .65 55— .70 

ULES UCR AONB Gar flare Rai Hada a a As a rn “3 60— .78 

Ba eiee OlmTabig gn (MY a en a ea tN 65 60— .69 

Peeler-In 

Or LTS, on eats TREN UMM Rly es aR nna a SGe Tt. sues 

Re eM cs WO Ch NG Vuenan e ian ese. kee is 55— .79 

UL EN EE He cee age hn Ot eter ie a Pete eT ne 74. 60— .79 

TRIO TEES 5 oi cg ce acne suthe + oes 2 2 3 AON, EERO NTS. nek 88 73—1 .00 

otis MON a i ote gc Set a oe oe cle, 93 90—1.05 
Peeler-Out (Drawman ) 

ROAMING RCE niles, lee oe uhe tek ooh go bathe oe BO! es es Sra eh ae eee 

SEAN STS ee) nr \ her i een roel) 68 40— .92 
SINGETES “2 SAG. - URURIEG Sos JOR li AGP ai NRO 5 ORIG § il 74 45— .92 
See as a nem Ce WRU Be ye eh et 86 73— .93 
Rollerman (Brakeman; Dough Breaker ) 

BA mre renee mene PE Cig. SNM. oy OMe k oS OUR CII One 
Quebec........ Beers i tH ee eneetie eae, bb ovine ete els ee walte 65 60— .75 
Gi G5 ata che lula . SSSA? DOP tea A meee en, oa aR CIN 87 73— .93 

Chol Uta: ARTIS. NORM 1 (gg (Aoi Gp Al le cme iG Ute Rienigi i peace 92 90— .93 
Shipper 

CATRO A embs ts aetatisrediciy sc 4 x clove» © oh veo o SOMOS, TOT 2 Wolpert) ¢ SGMOUU «5 ate sans stems 
ING SMI WICK Ee os Be atk AS AAR AK Ri S54 ool oo pO pee AL OS SA... 4 ae eb oe SOMES 
See Nt UNM Cth, dln Sido stus lilacs hein ‘aipide dod ake SP RAS Ae oA .89 66—1 .04 

een MN Ma Mae AA hes nn Wand es Miho daa SG .94 66—1.13 
re er Oo aches Re BG wy bp .82 68— .92 
RAC ABIODIEN., oc oc. 2 4: ol. Sen ara ah BAe kee Min coated 1.08 89—1.56 

Truck Driver 

CLs Db RE GARE ol RN CE aE LS LAC eee RE oA 25 RD 

ROS ine ele sii tale CR OL PR Ree ah Cae oe es 82 60—1 .02 
DLE CV COM, vss etek se Ae ree ae Fons bk we amen se 85 .66—1 .02 
CODER A eee secede ho LOL RE! 08 2 PN Salen Dales alee 91 .75—1 .00 
Weigher (Scale Weigher; Weight Checker ) 

OC OA LMC RAMA 2c, «etd l sw oh dans. Mee eC roar TL. een ee As: eines bape As nal ARE 
Wage: oe SH ARE — RRR Gone Allaire Rope oUp Rinna eli bak rn ee de .66 60— .73 

RURSE CELE MEM OE Oe AEN, thd is basseonaobah ittal oe Sacred eel eel oad 70 69— .72 

Wrapping Machine Operator, Female 

Cee ee ON MMR td + Sab 8 98 A eRe a5 ee ek a en GS”. bert ee oe 
MTV 0) URAL. (RNa pai Angie ai aac, See Ronee Are RCA aL CONC ae re a 68 .55— .75 

Soh abel: Mare ieee Ra Bera eR Mee eer alr evoke ct .66— .74 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 


a ce 
SSS 





Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Confectionery 
SranparD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 

Cama Cen GR. sR ie 4 oie Arad araea by ad ale 1 eres 
Mea rimane. LO ViIMees |...) oBaden daa nana nnee 44.4 44 —45 
Piper... oboe Aes os Ren a ee eee na cy yaad 47.9 425—60 
Rear) = 4B. CGN 6 oo cB aaa Ua ies aineae 45.8 40 —48 
ERPS cela eee ieee... CARR “tak ae SRS Ieee ale meiregrarerr 43.5 424—44 
Brien. COlnmi bigest eases A vew ua cA eee 

Candy Maker (Confectioner ) 

Canada..... sab Seer er eed: Al actrees soos Os 8% ZQ1 a. FP itienc aac eee 

CVAGHEC? os SEE cote etae ts <aRR ae eey Vik se aeui«. os aa ae ek ae 94 .75—1.16 

Mioritrea lle... sored. 85 Wet on fata! a ac Ria A ora Shea he ck .96 .75—1.17 

OURO vast... SOM on cde weave teaat 1 4ad deen e aed . 94 .81—1.08 

SCOT UO. Pi. » SEE Cvs Ne Maly oe) Sad ads 6 a0 8 4ao aa ee ee .95 81—1.10 
Candy Maker’s Helper (Confectioner’s Helper ) 

OBR Ferg ay hin ee er 1 ees REA AP SIRO 8 or rine enoes G8. | «ail eae 
Oaebear( MiaiatrendsOOly) cies eke ie ale, aren g-e wishing sii atc ist eee te .63 40— .75 
BOE 0). Eee tne AG 2 be BR a ae Aa eh ay et ee ese os oO 13 .638— .85 

SGT OUOME 5.6 sistas oe < eeaBe cons creo ns ek tive. dru nccal ns bs e's OO Ne 73 .63— .87 
Chocolate Dipper, Hand, Female 

Candie. 4 02 odes 2. « Dae Meno x ss ho Aas aan haan om .55.... assaoh.....: 
j\ebeo (Vion trestsOnly) inn aon caanaedenaaaSaansdaeadn sae OF .46— .65 
UR Rg nena oS EE, SRN n toe Peirnee Reekiey ane re amen | aoe .50— .70 

BE aa TICO reer. ete na, | At aoe rege cen ae ae eae alae .63 53— .70 
WEBB Daa be 0. 55 og ways, 0 oS fe, 9. 0505, wpe ce, alnjasiey ooo MOPED EN REN, TONNE LTEMONOE . sah en ies 
Conche Operator 

CBAC ED Wiss bis ce Rts «a, «shaw 2 ne dates weed ee ad RA na cata pak es ABA + a coches ANRRLI A 
Giepee (Montreal only) . acne ekaaw.selsd avitne oon andes ati .76 .72— .77 
Ontsriovs Pot. 2.0 eh Mitees.. Mpls... ds seven he eeenek & .79 .10— .87 

A Wey elu Foy SCG OR ECREN OCG He eR OREP rae ch LM ERO ME rien Set A.< .82 62— .91 
Enrobing Machine Operator’s Helper, Female 

(TES GTN ROSA SATS SR NREY |b nee eNOS ani dy SRI oP wee SOE es. 49) SnidrosremrSh Yeats sks 
CitemecUVIOTLTCGROINIY) , Wen. oe oe UR elias eet ee athe .50 A8— .54 
(CURE res ueet AMIN 420) Beet COO ecru es ks cok ec ro eer .55 .51— .60 

ICONGR La eae ERI ASR ISIE S MAR ETO See Renn Cie aaeyprearely 54 51— .60 
Fancy Packer, Hand, Female 

DEA oa cite Uh. MERE! ORME co, SEES GON eA LTE Ee OR aac ee eee es Oem | ee ek era 

Quebec. obi auoeBanasth Daloet, Peres os... cscs. el. ee .48 .d0— *.06 

IMLS UGS Pana: aM ei. Moe co a ee Lectin ae .49 .385— .56 

OAT RING SERA” ORME, hte) ing a talac eie he etiam Bhar Pip re 54 A7— .65 

SOMO ene AS os ee don cys te We Avge he Racer eee ee Oe ERTICEE .56 49— .65 

Oh a Ec Ce tM een ee aes Buia Baar aca paca bat ee ee 44 39— .49 
Shipper and Packer 

CONC hy ee ate oe ee i ae ae a ee ee Se (Oren Eee ees 
(ge bec CVOnUrGR GM: Box osteo ise toa ore whine bee men nee af i .60— .89 
OEM ICE: s,m ee, « Ae OS ASS ENS OS ES © Oe #8 Oe oe 15 .683— .89 

Ae ce ag: Re, Oe MR ed ee RR ile Ari od by at 465 63— .89 
Truck Driver 

OTE CU Ate las es RECAP 3 Ae A oe ew is nee cuin cade Adel de oe 1 OF cael CRESS 

CEs 6 Och RNs Athy Re hclis ids vis ahada teed meee ae ee eee 74 .68— .80 
BVT EECA, Me cen SRAIE Os ar cduh 8a ADL Ke tt Aaa ad nnn hemrh rede tnee i 74 .68— .80 
DICTA. CEs ,. 5 SRS ihe ACA 18 IAs ROARK Ante Fa aa oie Gad cana eires . 82 .72— .92 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 











Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
See 
$ $ 
Confectionery—Concluded 
Wrapper, Hand, Female 
0 CECE AEE RS eae BR nde Se er RUM Iai aaa OF, . so becaver sess sno SED 
I 3s MMe Ne oat cayenne eee po 43— .76 
OTE RR, , Stan alent ceialipel edict alia h ek ade .60 44— .76 
Rs Oe oo aod se aghanca trie Ge ee po 47— .68 
eis en ee eee ee Do 50— .70 
OREN oo ey cc cdes ss seccceesec ee  eRDIS nod 39— .55 
Wrapping Machine Operator, Female 
Col Gee. EARL MBP, ian Os Eine ert reenact ae 60. ++ fs SORE 
(NUS CA MMOS, + Sanne Bre Ef oearees RRP eee ies ee non 53 40— .57 
TST STs Se Ae Meet nl et atiir Datrletss epi ible ie) aA 54 40— .57 
ERE os Boe rode ve oon bac eu e cece le 65 55— .74 
TESTA SESS SAR UA a a den dll elle ci th Rea 65 05— .74 
Canned and Preserved Fruits and Vegetables 
StanDARD Hours perk WEEK 
Average 
Jockeys lc ge ae Sine ea Rea ae eee AT 1 
LANE ao Cghcrt! Eilean te ik: Mebibtearadin kalatdedican Soe 52.5 
MNON ae 5 En teat Mele a eit eee is 46.5 
Beer Combigg! tee ee 49.1 
Cook and Processor 
PN rig Ae er ee cs ceca is 71 MS Seo aires Ape et irs 
ee Eee Boe eee 67 45— .83 
Ontarion 5)... ERED Cin eae aici een ge Fn S eS a eer 80 63—1.01 
PG COMMDIAG sos. [hoot stte rene tr cr corte haters ee, 91 80—1 .02 
Stationary Engineer 
aE 9 oho. 2s) nes vu cin es ee ee ce) | en ee 
Fa cece, Santa arate, Paar ca a ee aM Ma 81 60—1.08 
SUT ig id GE + Sea bilder de tial hed dee ee eae ee a Ra 96 75—1.20 
ieee Colpmbinn.... wie. Si. caps £53 ae it pod bb LEO 90—1.15 
Stationary Fireman 
a ne irom ——sl seco gi ndimceloen-chiaeymrerts 
OTS TS, SAIN Saar a trite ee Dai 84 65—1.05 
ODEO puss wire Ue now .. CL2ITOML AUT (O—V¥ aldeT | 74 60— .90 
FN aaa ethan cuca, Maen ae MB ee 84 70O— .99 
Inspector and Checker, Female 
LEE IOS os Ei Mih a WM Ded it Nt hanna ey amar <li os RE oe) on aan 2 
ee MNO ec, A ees, Bet tens ee ae 45 38— .50 
OTAGO ee eee, .50 45— .69 
British Columbia....Sacah Pete tee SUP, Mesa ee ates ene 74 65— .82 
Labourer aA 
CGE SC Fane As eee. ele | ERS i iad a oO + + oth ROQRTR I 
sar Si SEN Ger 5 ee. ED ee ee ee .59 45— .70 
EO fac ate. 5 sah avn & Wena ian. Se 69 60— .80 
ETO COUT 4). Anes vico Mb yakoceoi eee ey 74— .87 
Machine Operator, Male a 
SE CEE RE at AER sh acumen TE «hs, - 
Bh Be premarin fae be na 
ME rh re ee ae nae ase eee dha .60— .89 
PMS OCT he Me ce nin oa asec s ai ck ek eo 90 .80—1 .00 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Concluded 
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Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ 
Canned and Preserved Fruits and Vegetables—Concluded 
Machine Operator, Female 
CATR, eeccecccdcasddia. S ote oo ane ace hcp ancl tal ptecnrss skh i wn ES © = ee Di... leaks 8DRaRD 
Te ENN ss Wie c. s REMoiy- fh et tek on onsen ceiaced rhe artpnek HE bene foes ens .45 38— .57 
COMCAP Gere Tei tele «oberon sk pase et maonsenysr nica or non sks secret cdi ~ Ab ocvediate .59 45— .73 
i eihiat COLUM LAMEL 6.5 os Planearuet cxccomslphe ue ndeiteec.oy «leaped 9 Hewett .67 66— .73 
Mechanic 
aa eet nc Seats cle thee PRE A te ee ces 6 ey Gee ee 5 Sooo eee OL? ° PE Pe se 
Quebee? 2. Noein ts hehe eee ae cs ne: oRniee th - Retour aime yas 70— .90 
CIELO eee ole vas ae eas ae aslo eh 6 ane Ore Watt niet niece, «blag sa .92 65—1.14 
British, Columiigwer ewe: poor ate tas cre Ae ete a als ee unas 95 85—1 .00 
Packer, Male 
COT BRT os Orie tt a ice vs Wate eto ban peas te He dae ee met ane Le CN  BBt 8 te oo eee keke 
COLE alls ocioecid ete lvoe ce PA ip Love Proprio us yore eons tema eninaencrernc ee area po .45— .60 
COV EE TT Wes es ie Shae a Moab EN id doch eelde te me eh n a tes ad RM va ra .65 60— .70 
Packer, Female 
EL var (ak Tae RD nane ick NEES MATRON) 1 cat Ree aetna Wine prem wate net Per EEG CPT i ey een ee 
CIVGHiGO NE tRNA SeeRGth A decade ati cas od 5d oleate) austen ucia che 47 40— .57 
ATR AR: edt ITI 1 ci. quis Baten, -eger- oan Been nL ae ttre Marteaey 8 og. 50— .67 
British Gm aTOOlis inde. cc eee et caine Gee auegicece ols coe Siena ore .67 51— .93 
Peeler, Female 
Canada ay wie eae 3 Cake Se es cn Muyo otat ahah ata ta dat pfiat ot chats .65OCIO) ORIG 4... 
eC. Re ce tL nes 6 ocr 5 cee nicer >in SacRaiteanegninigeieiae 45 35— .50 
LEE GeRee tes eo cgiet sO ecele coe ace are ternceee aeaete mice rote eae .67 50— .90 
FBS COOlmOIA ws. 4S oats he as bee aces ane a eee eee .64 60— .66 
Shipper 
Oils Ee 228 2, Me es tc ee nn ee Gare ROR ee he es Fm AR PR 
CNet ype ss ts Gaiety «Rede 2 oS Rt MeN ince get Mii Sickel Sk acs. Ska 81 67— .97 
CEN SOM Se gee oor atin |. Mtra es Mn cE AC ache hr aca eur ar .80 63—1 .27 
British Columbia’, Wes sheet, Sieh ee he I ele 95 75—1 .09 
Truck Driver 
STUY eae. il RU een sfc eth ROSS outsmart ane ho ties Oe VOUS 8) 5 Ae ae eee 
CIEE, a: Ree ae «hse vee RAV PEt Sain! Sut Sae OP Oa .65 .55— .73 
LITER Ra OTE DEN, ONAN MUR >. dad Sly Wie Bes, Gedieae Apolo alolh: Woah chdacptlede Seale” bs .82 65— .94 
Und paivcln Bia verdes ots, Ge 1 em OMe RR am tan txrartnls gn en tH Une ars TEMemN eRe AR) .93 82— .98 
Table V—(9) FUR PRODUCTS 
Fur Goods 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
CATIA Be ra URS bse LE nh teladitateletatete calelatst slate” ahols BG dee nctah Astsnets 
CEG IOT ate eh ck EI BIG ar cra Meanie AN eae 40.4 40—44 
Wntario: o./8.% 4.05 see ee wae 40.5 40—48 
TEs GO Da) Bsc Macro atetah tes aetna eter aes 41.3 40—44 
DASE LCOE WAT ss aeRcte tls she tatetteletetataterclstanarantets 42.5 40—44 
Blocker 
ANAC sc Ealing Geis A RAI WO oa areas Pea a eh UE 1.02) AE aes ee 
QUE DEG ie he vin alge Bisse Gas alele aitce sone 8 seis’ aes Re 2 ee .92 63—1.25 
Montreal. oA ¥ 4 ou co x bbcter et ctehet chet atiet tshie! fateh hatiatabist Mat BRIN GOD .93 63—1.25 
OTERTIO a ace h oo 3 ER 5 oo on. ofa ot eta ot atiat alia! atatet ot ot Malistiot a orth alia ol at at otatiat at tctet 1.43 1.06—1.75 
TEGPONGO ss 6 HS wo oe cl AI A ent AEE EM Ae Neh Balada 1.46 1.18—1.75 
IMT GOD ic dic ER a on ol aat cn aaron ct at gt ok shatiol sb ota ah hetatiet alist tata et abst ahs OF 50— .93 
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Table V—(9) FUR PRODUCTS—Concluded 








| Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
cai niga coy ence ee 
$ $ 
Fur Goods—Concluded 
Cutter (Fur Cutter ) 
PR 5G a with utrcrssudibatcnustisniabomtestecuce ft TU65., .. lilnswunwe eee 
PRT 5.44 Biininichmmauiibinadectccc eT 1.58 1.33—1.88 
Montreal Fete AO i eA sae Sa ul cries tase Rabe dusi'eeoc ails iu nsas cos cask 1.61 1.3838—1.88 
aon, ESS, | ES SI RE Ee le anni 1.87 1.20—2.38 
TS ANCOR, BIRR 2) a RR RN CR OU Ge eeniaN paiianme | 2.00 1.42—2.40 
I rte vorsactiio eT 1.39 1.00—1.72 
CELINA Eee eet: (emp umes SILLODIARSTY A 1.62 1.14—1.91 
Finisher, Female 
fogs i Sta Ie | Biel Saige EI anna Gn ET Ia OO: os ALONE a OL 
U8 oto Biles. Le EES SR eRe ee are Eien .94 77—1.10 
‘a TCU BEMTaG «Soh ile Aka el ee al SRS ate I eI .97 80—1.11 
ONO on eri eset Seek alt, A CAEL EC UaIENt as | .92 50—1.46 
ee RANGER ED VEE CMER ORAL SURG. tiers Os ee cree bg | .75—1.50 
Sug ca ARN | A etek i eat CR UOC eA 81 .50—1.06 
ero walls MOT. ch hase AYN Vee toes sy webs coe i .55— .95 
Machine Operator, Male 
TORO, et EES SS a MRAM ee Ramee | WG, Pihewicere ae ce 
SPOONING ie eel. ecu ded pup or ecscc ciel... SANE 1.45 1.03—2.00 
cg MAS EN eect visiitisoccanac cc LL 1.47 1.03—2.00 
So RE eae OT, SEE AT an ERC f 1.78 1.88—2.20 
LAD) SRI SOR Sc, UO CAN NU ae at ia 1.80 1.388—2.20 
TE eee Ne AG ki tee, OE .92 .68—1.20 
Machine Operator, Female 
Se racist 5 ROE MME MACNN TIC 96...) buancos Ae 


Ba = x Biles Bo Mn let rthardinaliattalabhat hate ae od 





Table V—(10) LEATHER PRODUCTS 


— weiss. eee 


Leather Tanneries 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
6 


SPE G 2 ee a ae | ree aero 25° Oe one 
CTCL” ee Die ennai patil Mo imte deg) eee 49.8 40—55 
PROM ad MMO, 6's hecsecessivincediovsey.cucc: 44.9 40—48 
Beam House Man 2 
A SIC lcces ek) eens BOR” SAN thet Wank hebben Mae a Aaa $0 SE LS Wa Ce ieee 
EO OUi Bis sivler ies ¢ c-cigtha.c ca aad s weve ars aitnus: UMA nae. 16 63— .86 
PLS Se cee RN. sc ec dr glint Nach 5 ett sie a .80 .75— .86 
Pe Omatt Ad. tc. « eae, Wile oe oc ne ed edn onen, 1.04 .85—1 . 27 
ROTC, Me Pees c's vie ANE BION, foc ccc nocc eee. lL 1207 .92—1.27 
Buffer 
Poe a.) an Sa | Yo, Yr rnin J -08..... bin peeriael!. .. 
eae ee as wie 7 ia ooo os eae RRA wa Io MN x po Baridacd cece dase, sommsntcnhs 79 .15— .87 
i es MORE, le ca ie te .79 .75— .80 
ON Oe ede eo Li dental ou Gucied BeLA Ala 1.03 .88—1.38 
TORO trend 39, wigs dine alec enieres t-eeectnt deuce erkeslitsoin 1,26 88—1.38 
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Table V—(10) LEATHER PRODUCTS—Continued 


Average 
Wage Rate 


Occupation and Locality 
per Hour 





ee ee SS 


$ 
Leather Tanneries—Concluded 
Finisher 
CO TEETCL ES sche selene NT <5 CRM Soba Pianeta idee hans vison tvsusbouearbeerececbanckenehenetenetelte .95 
QUECHEE... Do fects eertesecreretesarenonanetanesononetere ete renenseasoaee 76 
RRO ren le Ee So ila: Cal acerercteneyotcmstsmenebetokeermee .79 
CW PAGO. 0. OOM ty Pier etdesdababaceiventii cere tvielerdsrerccnaspnmeiceug aso cmeke .99 
Se ae eS, |, Se; 2 ee oie Seen Renee ere See rors 1c 1,08 
Flesher 
(Sava etic. s.< Ae ee ee OR ais oes ay See wie Pets ae Sto ee 1.04 
OCDE im. d duictlag saat spins alee seule ore 2H sss ee ge mts: 
WLOULTOEIE & 5 <2 CRO ecice CRE ei conse egos bcc cr fee evecare te . 84 
CHBATICD. «Bias Re ee ee Iw seo ncesnsvnca chee: ay at Wiese vada ee 1.08 
eee TCO vio ccic Wee akc ko Rite te ee nicadnda hase aera Ge tke 1,22 
Labourer 
OE ot] an Ci Cree: . a, eee enero Tn or enmmeNre con hrm tren ere ron rrr, bes 
Qirebbes ... Bes V0. cn Fa FG ero cnteernsr orbs seteneaigonnmnonredennins . 66 
(ONtATIO[ A & ARO AR hes UR eee ee Sea Sh de eee CAS ee my 
Toronto it Ae Chee RE ok kee es £8 4k 91 
Setter 
Catladh-6OL of... WR ob. ces Sai te a EO 6 OS SA PU al gente! ee: 94 
Citebase Rate. Bera cscpennssnrte tess tasaeveiteneecekoeseviiaaas aisoteas «eats .78 
Oe tage eee. 1 GERM, Sabet eR eeaae da eames sponta aah ee at 2 .97 
SarET EC eee en tLe oh cdbcbcesccaewcuronchaeescuaepemrguaeae eo eae ase aruene 1.14 
Sorter and Shipper 
CaaS et Reet Bee, SMR a, 6s =. RM ea cules adap en ia ce tieod ap ow ca wes eioes oko .97 
Cree Ge 5 < Foca My Boe «frac roncecunerasncnont as teecenasatncnsteacteheecno¥sote woac¥oneases 76 
Bee CE | BE Bek OR Re ory eens Ermer: 1.01 
EESTI TO. tcc «ces Ck, k ob) ER Ce CNTR Eh eG eae WTEC ARO RE: 1d 
Staker and Softener 
Oris Cee AP. eo. Ui a ee mgm mre ree hh 1.06 
BIMeDEG: catia eae rete ro eter eie ane eee Eure egies .89 
HELIO ak eta cle a as Oe OOo ceo eee 1.09 
Tacker 
CORT S es Die, ees che vse vs Geese ia ko, ates ot tama taast es ee ee ane ee 1.00 
QUEBEC er ae ee sonics accede ieee one 9G, Cre ake ag 7, .85 
Montresll. i. 8 0 ox Le ee ee ee eek, i ee eee = .89 
Chstarig > ees SE aces ie eee I Te cee res ee ree ree ee 1.04 
Torontowte Pes Pe ee ER ORR rrr rr tr rrr 1.13 
Tanner 
SC en en a Serna enna meee .99 
(Acie. een nr Oy ee os Sor eae ae .85 
ATAPI ok. ee eR ee etek en EE Sy eee 1.01 


Boots and Shoes! 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 





CRNA S i he's a DS ho cas hes LE ek ae ee ANG) Breet. 
Maritime Provinces)» 46% bis hereto eee A4.O ~~ «ates 
AST 6 cee) Ce -: POs oe en aoe 46.0 38—48 
Wy eed 0 urs at . , oe  oe e e 44.5 40—48 
Britis Columbidy ye... obec ee nae, AD, Ok cw eaves 


1 Wide variations in earnings due to prevalence of piece-work. 
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Table V—(10) LEATHER PRODUCTS—Continued 











{ Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 

a ee 

; $ $ 
Boots and Shoes!—Continued 
Buffer and Polisher 

OPIN RO dee cacneontaseaasos boatences.c. JOG... [ewanea. Senet) 
PUPP CUPOVIUCS oo docnrssenaregceresauanncc .66 .58— .71 
SR Mic. déen zr aseensieeeagaonns ce .98 76—1. 22 

Pana MES nththasnbixdhinesdaee cg hoi 80—1.23 

BP AM is Ms deo eratniadedoanenedeosntan, .96 70—1.24 

BE iM chs Brags sanancaaecetbawdececes clk 1.02 84—1.28 
Laster 

TOME GCE ocno.ng cro gaa. (ee. ne ee L043 | {eee ee, 
BAC OVINOI OE Aa incor eer. genrevase wie 57—1.00 
CUO! Sb ge alles - «Oe Gana Daan ana aN RSS Oe a eda 1.04 83—1.30 

SEELEY i A pel i ae ia 1.09 88—1.40 

Po ce Oe. OMe, oiler Brant fo ee 1.06 75—1.32 

ie AM Mist ins wneiandeovedvceeuccn 1.19 95—1.33 

PEG OMIA, oii. sncchinco no vcvnrnnaedinevececccs 1.03 80—1.25 
Machine Operator (Miscellaneous) 

EERO loon gets Maat ea Iai ieee ee ee eee EES LoOlae' tet iak ee ee 
Mipieane Wrovinness. 0b oc ett thee bigs 62— .83 
OT Nia, garam St lle: Salle ela tet Sit eae Tee 1.03 71—1.39 

ACTER NEES? Sn, Ne lan a Re ee 1.08 75—1.44 

ee ER es Arn, SOME “re eee tesa ee wees ce” .98 OSs 25 

COSI ERC 2 a, Kees RNS 1.00 70—1.30 
Nailing Machine Operator 

SOC CIL |. 0, \ in airtel Mtnbsritunads Seblca de. 5 LEOSTS — (; ae aera, ake 

PEER M FOV IMOGE 6 wo. 3nc¥ssans doa ducre abavinin arene oresancoasigsavdoosi.e .69 63— .71 
* Quebeowne.., ........CPMIGORD JAMIA. RII. (ht, 3 88—1.38 
Da De 5 ad ee Nhe es nit Seiditins stv ita, oc Sees 1.15 95—1.55 
Me Er ahs 0 Won wyicaaincanea chime coe UL 75—1.35 
SI ee Mech ac Bray ce fb vive fy Ws vse yas Erdins c's. 1.10 90—1. 44 

Sole Layer 

COUCHES ., a rr: il end hay hee mo On (em ogg ree eer 

ig ae). AR Aa ke eee 94 70—1.20 

eae es... Ne ee. OR eR ee eee .98 80—1.20 

eet ook tit A Gh. See nee 1.03 72—1.30 

OS Se ath 3 ob ke OA eee Las 1.14—1.29 
Sole Leather Cutter 

SEMEN oleh ci) Leen eas ie ie a. a eee ee ere SO4!+ + «ty She! 
Weare ero VINCE sx. hc Sis ace iy Oe ean nmin oy i 69— .82 
UL ELSGI Gre Poth ici ee ee ee ee eres aire einem .90 70—1.05 

PTTL Ge IRON ete § S88 Bd 2 ha 8 ly 9 on, « ernment .96 81—1.14 

i ne i CS A a ne ee iri 1.02 85—1.25 

TOPONtO st 6. op owe ce tte ee, OD DENTS Viole) | 1.06 90—1 . 22 
Stitcher, Male 

eee, ULES, Léon eu cnepeacdnmancdononahodcdosdae, 1: O5ue. . |. .Aeneeehe it 
ERP ARRLICOVINIOGRS, 5. shi. coat ooo ot tds denon ¢Avnenadmaeo, .67 52— .88 
le ee ARO). A kk Sdn wah ado aA oaks, 1.06 83—1.30 

eee eth LM. Dan nak ace atk hd 4a ah aati Aw eb, 1.10 90—1.30 
See RENOIR SPE 6 WA 9 AM A Wn HAs o0y hai dh oS ohne aes 1.08 80—1.38 
ere OO Asien trad pone edd AeA dA ee oom: led 80—1.48 





1 Wide variations in earnings due to prevalence of piece-work. 
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Table V—(10) LEATHER PRODUCTS—Concluded 


rr 


Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
PPE PARLOUR ns SLIT NAS YN GRR Bea a me tert Pe eran £8 Poe SSRN ARID 1 
$ $ 
Boots and Shoes'—Concluded 
Stitcher, Female 

Lys CEES CRIS. °, RAMEE. Soni! p PANS ane aaaRemNLetr aR mnr rte Renetepe nN irae veh: P 104. 2) ow 
BVisraienG CRO VITO Scart led actecdek kucha oanalcuieg cetera sla osncn aoc wlan .50 42— .55 
COIR el c Biacs as Ole ia ee oktepencdncecitbes thna nininiatasin cna aenee .60 44— .83 
Ts Pern | SMO 1's thy AMER, (RTS TR Renan A NERO RRIp PN PORC EEE St CREM SR SRO RECESS 5 ey t 55— .88 
CUNT Ge fs oe Rs > MI ic el curled nae .69 .50— .95 
TEE ce SNe a ahs acd ca hao Na les ceed oases as tS eee ce .76 .60— .92 
Bintish Colitmbidad.s -. pe ae a isle Seb ew alee lols 6 paihae Sl oneen 65 52— .80 

Treer 

Citra gc big 5 cc BB ue oo ec fahatictat oh atiat at ot atest stat et et at ct RE tatiat otistiatat hatin atorat che LeOStvows lite ies oo 
211) 61: Oe, $e Se RS Rear aes apn en mre eaesacae 1.03 .81—1. 28 
NA Omtreall <. cee kc coberaten st oetklct ot atetet ett atatiot ot at ohatigt ated blates tat aan Paps 1.06 .77—1.53 
Ontario. 0b. IU 5. Aehetepna st kts oo ane son ran dt eae rath at tata ds 1.06 .83—1.40 
TOT GNO ob cc oe no ca betat tat ehatab statist otter otaltet ot oh ct at st atiot ot etiet atistiet atial sfie 1.09 .84—1. 44 

Upper Leather Cutter 

Cari ge ean ee Wee eS he Foe, ei gan nes et are speed teens hi Niel 05 paler a Pa 2 
WM ATiLIIOLOLOVIDEES tk cE ee lee te cates came ates ae .76 .52— .86 
UA S(ELS' CMAN SL OR titer Oth RIN, Sieh Oprah iiarabacare any pee e eR 1.09 .90—1.33 
UE t areal | Aeeaiee o) ckene Gk avid glee a neneeaanens e or cmathieu as t 3 .95—1.39 
BAUS To: Agee Ney erage Sibi trail ea ata eatl pres cgheiy eb eyelet uber: 1.03 .80—1.26 
ECG ee oe aren eater ce ne rane ote nate terme 1.14 .80—1. 44 
Ler SEAVER Orelh ladle 1c: Mee lenny tellers dean preamaiumet haters anlnm melee eaghc. 1.14 1.05—1.25 


ee ees | eee ee a Ree 


1 Wide variations in earnings due to prevalence of piece-work. 


Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


pe eet ae Deere) es te ee ne ee 


Dairy Products 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 


ALA Eb gee ela died (A Ieel ell MOMNURE 07° SS) Styli abe cite tte te Ss Healey e eee, 2 
ICON aPC GLA! he Ge cece See ci a, eee ee ges 52.4 48—60 
Eva Eri TiC WiOn ceca £1: o: athe tects tor een te eae 52.6  48—59 
CO CIE RM Ms grote te su ihe wits cate eee eee 52.1 48—60 
CO TRON Ca eR, MME Sesh RW, igor Al ter chy te eg «bb mers 48.3 44—60 
Nranitole . Bech ak ella Ne ee ee ine Sei, 47.9 45—48 
gic A PCLIG WD), els stdvana en ceataeds foc ee eee ater 45.6 44—48 
Alberta: 2.4. oc: 0 a ee 45.3 4448 
AS ribie hh (OL i in oe ae hose eee seas ALN) a eae 


Bottle Filler (Bottling-Machine Operator; Filling Machine Operator ) per Week per Week 


Canagawes.. hc ohie cc ME ee RS one ksi nies « Se oeteie dot S761" 7 1. caeiee ee 
TGA COE TR Cd ate ic ME oe oe ne hk etn i IN nls: Sais cee 26.70 20 .77—32.00 
News Broumsrdel. Wiis « chew c cslea os eee nee sae ce am 6 RD Re COR 30.25 27 .00—35.00 
QU GDS a delial «0 NGA ~ < hecBacackas ru ricrny i evndnein se ER PEER as 34.06 29 .00—38. 50 

PUES Soha g ett an Ee ee Ee | On GSES m LM,” 2 34.94 32.00—39.00 
Oe Tn Ne gh. ee ROR ann eR | Se INEM Nie oben eB 41.26 36.05—46.50 
SEARO TUCO ois AOE HE os Soba Be ide cs, sumcos ne tuniceusesdhtuiea sails kaolin Ay oa ac on nareer tae ae 41.94 39 .00—43. 50 
LU Ec ts) e: ae eee |e ae UR SRO RParaOrrne We. Gmomae GET 2 a 40.53 38 .82—42.50 
SNe Ry ica aes 8 Sa) CORRES SRR PO MAME I ae | RUN ener era eT FH 35.38 30.00—38.38 
MANS es Ai: a Terabe gash A eal dons Sik ead. Brace eich dial aah SUCRE Are paestinaeet 36.96 34.62—39.02 


British.Colum bias wis icws cts odleays-anain: tenes npaee-aPonls eas 36.43 33.00—41.54 
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Table V—(i1) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Continued 


——— SSS 





: Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Week per Week 

a a (ON Coed 

4 ; $ $ 
Dairy Products—Continued 
Botile Washer (Bottle Washing-Machine Operator ) 

Canada....... Be FINA Fe MEN Ev 8 se Saco dnceesnitw Syne Wan salen ce doe & ise cab A Bs STS, . ducks y eomnaR 
PROV COUT OND oon i wbx a abadms nnd ad Anaad a deremnn se, 26.18 22.10—29.00 
eee LC LIMN RN! 2 24 BOW Sin 36 gust Ae Ave oe nln’ ea Urcerneds 29.50 27 .00—33 .00 
Se ee TE tN MR or 1x Phase. 5 adnan Kav eons Wis od seh mde adhe, becwdds. c, 34.18 28.60—39 .00 

IANA: £2 BNCOMA HK n chy Sy heed ASO WA e bi bi6 iA nsne duns, 34.96 31.50—39.00 
eee A OR bn abe hive nc Amin evade nb de AA eddie i 40.89 32 .55—43 .20 
POPOMTO. } 3. 4S. SAE A SEW aN ahs ca niche rts dah Yarn only op ess cept iat odds sa 41.63 38 . 50—47 .50 
eave SPRY At 2 SORTA. ¢ 0 dv aeceicwadyrmay nee As endeninnbn nd sanas oa, 39.75 38 .50—41.50 
CEO V NEE TREY GNF voi lerescx ss cr te cu sede on sw tnev sn anid Hh iekolo de cus  ceovencces 33.63 24 .00—39.30 
WE RME 80) Mis can nab bcs oo vabakle acocas scores ty aslo e Ceca: 36.57 34 .62—37 .29 
PrivmmyermoigeGe rit wnae Loliriding Sele 38.99 36.62—40.73 
Butter Cutter (Butter Printer ) 

COTE oes seta ss AMR] 0 EE So SO.OL: » . hase ee 
EEL 2 te I OER aM II Ay Sele EO 30.15 25 .00—34.00 
QE 2 3x STOMP © Ch vsnldiebednlalestelecels oe GE tcliiebetaloletiie tees. tel 35.51 30.00—41.66 
i lbnaet V8 Eee Bali ks ella Pee gee ec ne ee ie meee Ann 40.06 36.01—43.00 
Steiee.id cong VM GRE A SOS doe ie eo ee a Oe ood 32.15—39.61 
veal be AR UAL SS: Sa Rem aC en nT 34.72 30.47—37 .60 
PPE Gt PR SETI LA WOR Oe cons cctesds dhwjaloanidveislatebelahedublegacn, “abv btestike 40.96 37. 78—43 .85 

Butter Maker 

CWT Pg 2, cs Ce ik ce er rc en nara 3D COC WO) RIOT os 
RSS, or GNM ee ea ee Gee ae a ath ae in See ee ooo 30 .00—34.62 
IV Me TSC eo ck sb gl oe ble lb aoe oe cc  ROVORRADY Ae 40.49 33 .00—48 . 46 
ee REE MO Goal ws sek anycdnee serie eiceiatsnasacdissivdeciuree 37.53 34.10—40.00 

Pee RM ns AMR ROE s,s Laceswoesee hpatacarences Acorickecietode ret 39.38 33 .50—50.00 
Ontario. ....4 RL VaR) EMRE 9 Ee CN 2 “oes Nerney fA AR Hote La 40.43 34.62—52.05 
TSE SE: co" DERG AR ERO, GS ec ed aa olan ed ea On 38.63 35.00—52.50 
eS As WO, 2 2S Nek. pess coasbcbtncnsd eswomtiorcWresueceraeeiscccccecmuee. 41.30 36.00—46.00 
Ree MRIs MAN, ERs sc. Vc uddvececuesecovicseivt Deous score. ocousescdscescoiccotien.: 41.05 36.15—46.21 
ee ete CE 2 MUN SM <3 eV .5-acks sesh ipemaseo ol isc oncscecm ohh ok 37.48 32 .54—42.00 
ESPERO TTP IEP ROE PK oc Aly cesincesiWokdukse:dinps scnco'ies'cdva census ec ssvolsbovb-dhaceccdsce: 44 26 41.54—47.01 
Can Washer 

JONAS ek Ans a ei ne ee ee Sb2 BOY OS BR 
am ee ete Ee hs BA ek kN ie a ae Efi 27.84 25.38—32.00 
UN CRE UMTS ICK chs oi kk die bo daw eins kd sce vw wide ARDEIOOE. 26.69 18.64—30 .00 
EEC gc MARE, oso boccn gine ama eebncieeremare ieee itateaans 32.51 28 .60—35 .00 

yer ee, 2 BMRA Oe ON Nia We, kes eset ein be cons koaw ches was arte chemelic leone, dpe Le 29 .70—35.00 
Ce I IE aoa ches! wink rs asacee wae gw vi ane wae armen tad adce esses 38.54 31.16—42.00 
ee RS) Ramee OF | ISS) PSR eee RCE atc Ie A ie ee nn 41.12 39.15—42.00 
erties ie a... HOPI RS ote Ae emchci Beate abl MMi co ciereimeaiiteloeiiicnwce 36.92 33 .02—40.50 
FeO OSV SMARTER: «5 a sa dh asis tsar greiner gcnlinas eerdi ares aeas ovPadcdeeneeee ic 33.06 24 .00—88.12 
mivetiavwed, 20, 12..../ A ee en ALO eee ok Rey ee Ta 36.18 82 .31—38.45 
EW SOMES EU RTT LID FE APE css, {cs ae av c-vdlnssoo tienes halpignlbovs-vernvine ovne-uorearex ne io domnlediesig ta 36.53 33 .00—41 . 54 
Checker 

CSU eR or, So hycesteahesisbars shat nas ave aston raiaseb he lee tants guesses oad eae AO AV Sat | ath Pie et 
UME GMs hyo An | SE) a) [Se se ae ee ee ee 33.59 27 .00—37 .00 
ee PACERS Wy LCI BOF) Bho <6 hess ta'ee tesvoine woncc'nshs Sesind to ss Wemelecine teuertorna cena venchone kovorde oo 216 28 .60—40.00 
BE IN; SMR cepidin. ail os os Ye hac tench one ase gs te here eons i praenns Acad ds mente see 35.59 30 .00—42.80 

RIE Cee USS) MI iet, 956 A 8 xa ns npenhcaraed ns wu ake Wane ay Cunt sneak ees. 34.64 31.00—41.00 
SG Re AN 65088 scenic he cas Aga hcn mcoi ic Ni vctveatvha de ie toate ea Geen 42.52 37 .25—47.50 
Leo a a a EES Gaede ean See es ee gee Seen meres ah 42.77 42 .00—44 .00 
EAMICO Ce Nees oro cee ee Coe Lee 41.75 36.01—46.80 
BO PR CCST LED © AIRF <8 55a) Fha Wn ch ease er oarns ner sor erne he neh eres A CL Incs 34.93 30. 80—39.80 
aS EERE TUTORS © SOMO CIID 0 59 obs he testiarw instr iotactare esata ps tarbrahi ache lobo nomane eichos 38.46 35.77—40.75 
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Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Continued 
eee 0a a awaw&«aaw_=—m—"] 


Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Week per Week 
ees Ore areata fete rere 
$ $ 
Dairy Products—Continued 
Stationary Engineer 

Caviar sick Re ees OA ARE ASA SATAY 47°14. ho cde eee 
Rr COUIA Me A eo oO ee A id CANARAS AMAA 42.05 40 .00—46.33 
Nar T ILS WICK ites: o.0 2 Betas et Adele cin eile eee 43.33 35.00—50.00 
Bieheewese: hha i eH AA ON EAAR A 44.74 36.00—51.30 

oti lls: Se eee! ASR AS SAAS AOE AGeTT 37 .80—55.35 
Eaviheer eee ch ne es Pe Ba ah tah es NAA AAAS 49.39 39 .23—57 .12 
eGo. A. SRO EA a AA RA AAA AAA 5deoe 50.40—57 .12 
Welter ie ees cE Ga clo No PO RTAs ow occwss vss banal cla Segoe bw oy ab oaearermcetepeat 46.55 45 .48—48 .55 
CoP elcteEG GUVs Ths. SHUM ORNS & bs baa tou Cok was unaivus ules gots vokeico Cony usury sncaeoeegbaceve- 43.68 36 .99—52 .20 
CONT ys fot, Beye Te = eo eee nae oh shes lacs auras ca pnee dea s oaaaeebenr aati 41.94 38 .78—48.16 
Peres ee COOL DER en see ara eeece Abs we teas vAdcbcsuvengsyeetautesdnavaseoura sep 53.05 45.32—61.44 
Stationary Fireman 

CYA Cee a ied RO ou PRU bhi co Rp ea po a nD Ee ee ee 40206. . .|h.«.3...00e ee 
Tey LL PAE MN Gos Edi denthecnastratavaval netarmeisdenchteweaniele Geraniiice ee 2 ou 24 .23—29.70 
Dincliee Ay Io EE BE. 5-5 Betecentonovias caxsectnseneitbssqcbeasaterarpennasntat ane rutarie Bo 2c 30. 96—47.25 

WVicitreal) eh, Cee Fie Ea. oso eeorceumee 39.27 30. 96—47.25 
Ci ei A cs ae a ch A Oe open bcs kcuies denen Onoaveeweben cesksaseonedeadtoae genek PEE 41.98 35.00—50. 40 
Lore EaT AD Sn. << Mates cokes ccuspouvecuonsucwessurweareclaosouckensdoneurerdomewrde 45.02 35 .00—50. 40 
EA he PR RW cn vi dsc tans eh usuevnncbckon ce susprardousdeusbonre esbenouracpeekedet 42.87 41.50—43.50 
Sah cere NI TD a5 & ches uc psvigvic a csPWvsoc echec tama dele We kanvnta's as Wu sWoncaeas apAs Rene Ne aaMna aR: 35.20 30 .00—87. 22 
VRE, My Se va cy cacteds stance nob atta actayonscevewseche 418s cc paee eoameoke dvslech oss Rie colle 37.48 35 .32—39 .83 
ER rei LTE TEIN OGD, «cvs dabinccs cc aluc vous ees bo erecwtouste ined hc ge ence eon node penswe towed 41.76 33 .00—48 .16 
Freezer Operator 

ee eee) Se a ee ee er PE eee Fem ory 40.61.. |... sedeuth 5 
WO VaROGOUIT. . GLO... olatednncuritamucusmusuah Ene hc wer ae 32.41 28 .95—37 .00 
PURINE AIDS WICIIINTAD «<5 Pas esatatedesotecctn tudcne ole eves pe i encase wk 35.80 33 .00—40.00 
Onebee.a. 1... Gi. 2Wwhts..Ae. hs. BRL Bo ANE et ace PARE 37.16 25.00—45 .00 

VAGUE WG Ree Le IR IU ss; OR Aso ocius an alasibtes dea saoueasee¥ous os aie ene ae oe 37.94 25 .00—45 .00 
i rn ae es es PE al cee ew idahiee: Meanie Ee OEE 43.15 33 .60—50. 40 
Br UOTE y 2 fe SOR ee ete ic st les sans ees atrteine eas oarmirnnesinnsaee A476 39.15—53. 50 
DR SVabEe DEMS ie Rm cach Roache toa ecoand elisha ea Oe eee ree 43.93 40.48—46.060 
Gre lneclieimre tl apeuh MEME Be ilk te s, skis aad Gamie a % Rumi dm Spke 41.56 40 .68—48 .25 
(i eee ene ere feo 37.44 34.80—41.91 
Baitish: Coldmbint ome... «4eecken dt osdeoGs ceay s Bes 2555 oe 42.46 36 .62—50.47 
Janitor (Caretaker ) 

CA atl eh Se ob ida keomanknn nena pekhs « WOn hue Pree $5.35... lu... ppdeute. se 
NEVES CO Le: 4 Mate, « catkehennnneneeecye sages tp eRees Peery 22.06 18 .00—25.00 
Orichetehh. A tte te ns bekvetecsudewissessar Rho bern eeeree 36.25 30.00—40.00 

Montreal Wt TOE Be se eee ten SA eh eie be o Pome ete 36.04 30.00—40.00 

Olaaroube.«)..; < Bote. « ~. hee wa re kensecuee chu nteO «cc eeteer 37.68 31.20—45.00 

PROLELLEC AN cs tek dotenadbckh cdem nw ce nek ke 39.00 31.00—42.00 

See icrr ee NETWARE: o/s FA chuck anu pikaseee meme Gruhn eae meee 31.91 27 .99—35.49 

Albeakis LE... Her ee eee EEOC Bini daw eee cee iees 33.85 30. 98—87 .29 

ES tas y ( OOLITIN ID Meee. © oe oo PRP corse deve Revie ask 4 Ge oe Shee ae ee 33.56 24 .20—40.38 
Labourer 

CEN an eee ee eet s AR ee et etacsc ced Cossee er eeces teteed 35.20" | laitnoetiees FE fae 
Ways Cori eee 1 feet ses sees tigidadesec se dP eeerey 25.87 23 .00—29 .00 
Girebeo met. “GR eer: : c Biesecarecucescte seve reer esses 32.96 28 .60—38. 40 

ism red! ts BOW: + 2.5 Io aetee sss sesosce se eeheede se secete 33.56 30.00—38 . 34 
(i tari eles > maces 2 c Wee reeeted cc eee sce es eae eee 36.16 31.66—41.82 
Pohnte, jir+ Vyakee sr 2s eee nsrece sees PREC eee ree ters 39.33 30.60—42 .00 
RiemiLOuae hoc Geta ss Pees 22 cree etee ed erases aro 38.87 30.42—40. 50 
Salettelew ai) Meee fo lobe de coded Wee eats eeies 28.30 22 .00—33.76 
Mert a OB b+: Bde Bie: tc badesc cee terse se beet eer nine 33.96 29 .08—37.29 
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Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Continued 


aa a 

















‘ Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Week per Week 
tt SP BE SENT 
4 : $ $ 
Dairy Products—Continued 
Mechanic, Garage (Truck Mechanic ) 

Canadatans... | eee aes) ere en en) 45.00. ‘Vor eet, ae 
RM MER Mia k cw lnes sai oc cesccca. ce... Seed 24 .00—43 . 90 
Lgl Us| 7 Ie - ie) ane nen ete Cana eninman 44 47 37 .00—54.00 

"oo sigh ce Gaul 2, ne rie nt anata 44.81 37.50—51.30 
da sd ER) A SE a ea 48.41 44. 31—52.55 
ROOM TR oles 6 oss Sx dace den concen. 49.09 46 .00—51.60 
BSN AR Sa, ae ee enn aaa 43.21 42 .00—44.48 
ets... BOERS Mite, (Pek Sw 41.49 37 .29—48 .69 
Pete PMO OR toc eevee eke ceeuc ese lell 45.21 38.77—50.60 
Mechanic, Maintenance (Machine Mechanic ) 

es OI Meg ok og wad sn eeceenscne.n.. 44.04. |... s0benbateD 
gl, 5) SE Se an een eee eee Ree 25505 35 .00—43 .85 
OME 6 PEE oo ern dy sw dS ox on oda edccaes. cue... 41.51 34.60—50. 40 

EOD eo Neo eds US Gs noe ne ccc 42 02 35.10—46.50 

MMs BE EB nha. kw 655 oso ecnukacs cc... 45.213 37 .50—-56 .00 

RR MMO oe hos secu avs eas ee dccecccnc,u.ll 48.83 44 .50—55.00 

I ME BB eo eed Vay isco ssn kaw buccal. 42.87 39 .00—47 .50 

ECC Rem. MO Mle. fh foiie sh au... 44.47 38.78—48 . 83 

SSO) Ur] i | Sa rrr nats 47.79 40 .38—52.80 
Milk or Cream Receiver 

CATA Ra ile fee eee dee ce es ee we oo ORE THOM Gar | DOROT: Lv aa: Gee 
Be eae Ob Si cl es cat ieoat cee 30.89 28 .00—34.62 
CRISS 2 SARE RRR: RR a me CE LO 38.63 35 .00—48 . 50 

eto ah ei oe, 39.58 37. 52—43. 50 
CSET (RG a Rg ae Sea 6.7 40.15 35 .60—47 .00 
ACS Ey, SES a Oi) RR, fda a 45.26 42 .00—50.00 
Manitoba.{.... eee eames |: BRIE ED ake AM ag) olka Maia 42.65 40.50—46.50 
oe ACI Raa | ln Uo fk 37.90 31.02—44 23 
ee NE Se eee MARR ee oye eae eee ss 38.05 34 .62—40 .25 
Pi COMMpIa. feos a ee eee LAS e ee i tee ee 41.16 38 .77— 43 . 62 
Packaging Operator 

ee ee ns seo cee eee elt Ziel. , ih. alee eee ee 
eI Sen SOR hie fos ie bbe iE evclv ck ocho ce, tae 20. 64 18 .46—26 .34 
Be ee VICE OE ooh loc oo ook oe einen ce 23.00 19.00—30.00 
ee ee Oe eh ee ee 24.58 | 20.40—27.00 

te rE Oe A ee te Ce eg 24.78 20 .40—26 .00 
UE EE, ORE) 2 Sane Seen ae i Sn nN 29.89 22 .44—39 . 84 
eR ct: MET TI oe os oe a 28.80 19.28—40.50 
Pep sre AE OMEN Bs, wt basen, wes Ad aly ole add oocdeenccccn Sie43 30 .38—33 .00 

Pasteurizer Operator, Fluid Milk 

Re MMR sed 8s RED 8 Sorc: assis eeap of ects Shela, daca shelters. cuca. A) 16d ntite Vai )) 
MES BEE eK IS, Bix, 68 fee 8, Wc iy iin oe ay tale tie co Relics le oy as 3.93 27.69—88 .08 
Derm ROUR WIC. Laas kh ecu ance verse cores soa deepieentlee jae 27 .00—35.51 
re dn MIN Bac hb osha Mor habe ts hergaete Mnreks cl blah, a. 38.30 33 .00—44.00 

Be ep ONES 6 Boos sch os ay ocunwaebctalen wihlasa @ eacbedss bs cde DAD 39.64 34.00—44.00 
eT MOR St WU A ee Bo eM 43.03 36 . 92—48 .05 

OT SOY Sa) Ge a oo eee. | nar hr rr a ena 44.85 43 .50—46.00 
RO a FN is sc lin s Aes actoneehhin ley vce, nes ep, 40.93 40 .00—46 .00 
MMT SB So ec sche coerce ca seve toed os ees lecscncee nce, och os 37.36 30.00—41.58 
RG i AO Boos becca os ccsgst ected oacdsptcesdopaecece coe elace, ood. os docs 36.57 30.74—40.62 
DOOR Bh ai cee, ce Ae cd 42.98 40 .38—46.78 
Route Salesman (Deliveryman; Driver Salesman; Route Driver ) 

OD eam SN ME Bocas bece ccc dae oes cass Soseecs coloucse co, ccosece leccecceti.g cose. AV 42. . hw ble hee 
So SE A ie Senne aan eit Ae ame 83.75 26. 54—36 .92 


Geary INE Foo bc cecous cous sovscersadueicosvicogeas..: ocecvailees c,e occdocese. oc, Boel 27.75—39.00 
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Table V—(i1) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Continued 


Average 
Occupation and Locality 


$ 
Dairy Products—Concluded 
Route Salesman (Deliveryman; Driver Salesman; Route Driver ) 
—Concluded 
Bacbebkes vc. TS GE... eos cine cwiie ecm wsow eenaauemmiinn AT .25 
VASAT CRE eT I ccc c: soto ayaa incaneh abl Sor aha aoe ia cried laa Rneee 49 .33 
Cote TE. bien LAR wee re eee wine Hare antes wane eine Adnmh ele 50.14 
SEUO AL. «Le Tes 6 6 aha ose penned re dears gis 50.16 
Whawiieiares, §:; ROARS < . sforcerno ta creme, cane arte evasa snare an danans aanays ATA 17. 
Eis TRUCE OVEN) .. Lc. bs sale writing ie nana ota sae anda inimsou aipiad ale viene’ 39.87 
CAN etthey NOt. | cc ARB APR ws. Aico herp naa piace nie niniandeumnd ch ona oein arrays 42.63 
Peete hn Ce arid DEE. SARE oc hte aime iaemicon aan es np cen peinc enna a aeons 49.09 
Stableman 

Canada y.c0kascw hts De st ae eee watne FAs ewan ba dun aae seo e new a BOO 

Buebse HE.) . GN AG ii same Heme one ee coer ene enr eee 32.29 
ASA e eta hs Ae ie aks ac ee once ec usr oh tv os hl rs eco ole a A a a SE on 
etetintiee ta . SO NE... « sean ao alee ae oe ea an anne dss Aaa 40.17 
DEMEREATIU: Cec) ea is ev abe Co oodala alae a: ark oN La Ale Team 41.34 
BC aeritsl etic. Ree ORE. oc Hetald ots weit Beda ol win te, Ht bes noting oe ro a a 39.34 
Dale PCHGWATIs NEG E oo + de wie rn mth nviadaeye any aa danse mn Ad me 36.15 
BA ister Filey 106 WENA, 5 sc: Ain oo atin Wl hale Aha Ae ae te on 35.38 
PR ia RE UIT DIG Wein ns wher diac oc deh din Sorc A a aie aim An ied itl te 36.94 
Slaushtering and Meat Packing 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 

CeCe re a ee hn ee AALS, pss. Bets pv ce dale co ORGY eA sein siasha doy cd tn oe RE 
CULE psc d- Bi Epics o faveus olailanwpeiay ates ns sim eienses 45.8 423—55 
TAL Pa EME AOU EL tied vwesis bey sven ou ereeceyevon ah sess Susweneys 44.4 40 —50 
OE EEO heres cic. geld REN Elev chisdckas ounptenhnetind cocokearng orev ar one 44.4 44 —47} 

Be rats TAENW FAT) Gs cate ap aiiss 6! <> ofc) <ronanod sb =nawsiabevndwuck ole C2 Nt EO PL 4 
1 \ Ba AT ec Sie ke ieehs ED ACM OE gM eR EY KEE 44.4 44 —48 
ET YIS IS Ee OUT TEN woah. voce ob cova op nar eacl aoeecans) as ro te | pdt MDE pa 
Butcher per Hour 

CR err ae reek «Fotos salen oh thules nteede at Grav ass ntadit iaeg prion ae aplanren oh ge ots r.1a 

Gite ee OR, Foe, RE PR 5 Bh ad inte gh en eh ch opt ants Shin GOO near oret ontr oe en nay lal 
WA CET Lee Se ee ts BTN I fs ath optioned BH vceh ree au eon heme pA 
Crtabio Selo + QE MS ow cio ARAN ANSON OA dRTRRABGAASAAADINN Pelt 
PORONEO Or SR AS es NAANES SOURS NAa KS aAWAS EASA SEO SSSR Pe2l 
Aharon fs a oe fs IAGSASAAGRSAD Sa ORAARAADAN ASAD? 1.18 
Sa clcahChowanl: 4 tas ea2 ce ee eee eae ROSS ORNS SROs eee bgp 
Nibetta ode os Bea hed Werder eee ee cole 1 OOD 1.20 
‘British’ Coli mbi Ae coe TESA Ad RDARAAS HERE OSE SED PARAS IIM 1.22 
Sider (Floorman) 

CR at ee TD EY OB. BR a so obi Asiddes WA AA ods Oss SAAN AD GR ATI AS IES 1.36 
GS EE ID Te ROB a. iinine de cecsih ny cvener cn cued sw capuneih heen eter het ong ARP 1.35 
Pita Be fc De cance sthin hed copsnseinseosetancedes Hatcher enemies 1,30 

LEER LON a Cc cs ATR MI, fas 5k. «Net Sap ia tie tee Gecdn'cn dn Sacae vcatgrha dada Go am anager 1.45 
Die he  Be a o 5c eicekececn coh heb anand oid some scwanabiapananed snenaaxeeomenen tl 1.43 
SR leR Et IW AT) AMER Ie. a. co Rpeb aiid ade cbanenedcbckdnanstivvenanadahigeedreadhunahenahaiamanemubs L238 
PD Ri ee PMR SO esc cS asia ge cba ccs ecbansnceceahae ar od dean hcrer atone bas 1.39 
Pe itast@ Olu Die oa). Lega ip cmanhic cateccs cuasieanenalvdhlolenesax amare pbdansaddnnne 1632 

Boner 

Coe ri ret eee te eB ass Belen tates vs 0c ek yack ns tdinp pa ncvin nied a Soe locas Sake mersg Mona bone 1.17 

CSS fn. OY. GR. bacon! in ta ns psee ectens tie alvs sp saves tena va ketene Rete tated bene 1.13 





INMonireal te Re Re ds oh daaundd uncom nw enare neice epine 1.16 


Wage Rate 
per Week 


Range 
of Rates 
per Week 


$ 


37 .45—61 .00 
37 .00O—61.00 
45 .00—57 .04 
48 .00—52 .80 
42 .00—51.00 
34.08—48 . 69 
38 .45—47.54 
42 .70—54.23 


32.60—40.38 
33 2339.81 


per Hour 


fat pe eet et 
—_ 
i 
— 
OO 
bo 


oe Me "a “ee Be Teme 52 eRe em 


ogee, ere 8 ee ee eee 
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Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Continued 























: f ; Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Slaughtering and Meat Packing—Continued 
Boner—Concluded 
CUTS Ty ony ee: ea lee RRL UO a La 1.00—1.64 
eR MEd Me ete vere hE Aes oe: fe 1.40 1.24—1.84 
UE Seth Cote reer met ees wee ee 1.20 98—1.35 
De Dena RO Acs ce ens ce tie, one bisa 1.15 1.10—1.23 
Eh ore SIRES. | SRM ene | rn ae ae en ate dd aha ak Pi a Loe 1.09—1.28 
ati, Combing»... RE a eo ae Seed \ nail 1:15 .98—1.25 
Cutter Beef (Butcher Beef ) 
COLUM: gh oe (ana SUR nc eee ie ight de ne ee Se he A ih ca 
Stee. Acie d Mates ok ttt A eet 8 eee Ne LF. 1.07—1.14 
BO Ooi dd aes Jin ecard te eh te meee. 1.07 96—1.14 
Aer URS ad dc xddnacpers iat 1.08 84—1.16 
tr MS trae euaces cae ak ete lk. 1.16 84—1.56 
Pe Re. AME AD Aerator A, 5 Pa es ON hee ce Tea 90—1 . 23 
Pee IAD AP Bann pal. tna Son cet ee 15 1.04—1.24 
PNM ARES: obs ous rcarice ee ee on 1.09 97—1.25 
Be IDOE E iid ns ocus anton cosas ie se tk 1419 1.13—1.26 
Cutter Pork (Butcher Pork) 
LMM § os le RRR) OE aa Foren 0 ea ee ee rr Pe I we 
VCE 3. cama SAORI RAG! MR Stier aN iia lea 1.04 91—1.15 
Ea as DeRosa Macs dy oo dota pees 1.07 Of we 
PEM 2 4 ct 15P keh Pheer odes ever dwesse lets Mig Ato ovtln «Sov. 1.08 .98—1.20 
ee ND en pp elsep Rewwissesr dicidcn ooh tri ek. Lad 1.00—1.24 
ee Ree as Brae ch ppcetntw: ceo ca nso cd,eb in dhe ek ba 1.16 1.01—1.20 
a OT) 8 RS 6. a mcr sno cd napactvcndteronintec-Ah os eaceee dh. sae | jeep fr 1.11—1.23 
BUD BP AR MMe SS A ae 5s te cohunnarabieed a oversveabievweneeeeatesvicosens c..sbcccn LV 1.08—1.28 
Be OUT OU ys a haast sie dati se ovarstorsiehieskd-wis-snciceorine svi, atl 1.20 1.15—1.26 
Ham Trimmer 
TATE oo Saas Sth elec a ee a rr rT Lee A eer) a 
TES SS oo, Sia A, Si Onto a A a a Ils 1.15—1.22 
ees Wate exe ea ee ek Se ee ee Pea 1.15—1.22 
Ce eee ORs ee ee ee 1.08 .983—1.18 
PUD ES LD ithe abla? A Rie ga delaees ilar ce ae eee aa RE 1.19 1.19—1,27 
rohel al Tay Te Oe fil a alata at eld schist aN alee i ie 1.18—1.19 
ONTICT UE ohn, gale? ie Sa A ea a ea A Selita tet alii ado ile CD 1:14 1.10—1.21 
BOGAN. A oo, Oh ee, ee 1,22 1.18—1.24 
LInnker and Twister, Female 
TARE G20 SR i nea nS ana Tr Oh Sic) Petemntegast Gee 
Be ae At MCR LS neat seanheh pedelvcesscaihoh av citclikoocnel ace, 78 68— .83 
RVPAC: MMR a hlner tin fn AUTEM MN 6h dese eoe coors sachivtochks | Wwe 67— .86 
ay MRR, «2D ereuie, mainte giet eras a hip ence, satis ik .82 65—1.00 
eRe TBD GMO MD onsen Sulit ac- ons es oss fot Fawsse veh desde sdesnedeivocuhehacia., 94. 79—1.00 
Be Met ee LOWEN MI aha cnude'gtendese satu co sear ober ooeplaceootberaislseahcue oes: .95 93— .98 
PU een O ee, CNP Weg nin pena weng On ynchMacation betel pide shanta ek .89 83— .97 
Dre ENA LEERY NP APM Loe =, 4S ep Once} gnsecomotlsac¥ ch ao hccenseen cucu casopnce fos eto .89 81— .93 
Sausage Maker 
SAME OWI ne od ule name vlblce ee le 1210" > Ane 
SN, WUBIN alco oie emi On ld ete ek 1.05 .97—1.13 
RET MMR NS oi Pe sw. ole cassie vafonci uty coh totes ks 1.05 .94—1.13 
IS SPE Ra, gs 5,9 ty dues tees. oy MR Ue ta Ain ele 1.08 .97—1 .25 
eC ON yy Ae os. 5 cc atc ie te. ort Oe Tee 1.00—1.32 
a MeN ABR Wiese) At. tO Page bls wedi nls Soke ain oe 1.14 1.01—1.25 
ESE ASE ae Of ean Ne NR ea Ce el Selle Ca 1.06 .70—1.21 
Den ee OE Ra aaenaye ik Sian tee eee aetna ial hint ht ake enue 1312 1.02—1.18 
eee OLIN EON BS, ee eye eee Ria eek ee ate ns oe 1.16 1.11—1,21 


78803—5 
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Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Continued 



































Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
Te AA a a 
$ $ 
Slaughtering and Meat Packing—Continued 
Bacon Wrapper and Packer, Female 
Ceara ee ae eee oe eter cs erates wesc a> rare ear BA + 0 bb not EN ee 
Micbeer.. eeu a ee ee ieee neh eo wee 18 74— .84 
Wiontrcalicct pete ee eines bee see ene acre 77 74— .81 
CATATIO. Me ee en ee re ee ee ae eee eps ene y .80 60— .91 
TOT OUtOl es ca ee ae a tee epee eye RE .85 60— .96 
AT ATCO DAMS oe eter Ee ee ae inee tome mee emer ee re eto .83 66— .97 
Gackatchewall. .cscc% «Shee ae nie oe © Oo He ere ae ee .99 .92—1.01 
AT pertal ee ee eek oS a 6S Be ee renee yore .95 .91—1.06 
British Columbiaeee ee Sen ce ee eek cee oes ee ce eters 89 86— .93 
Smoker (Smoke House Operator ) 
"ES ER Rin iced sa, ARP ured aN ec ra ee koh Yk SS 1:07 * * “|, QS eee 
“TTS 8 (SOME eeciPe Gee sc AM ich Rh ine Rr epee SCSI .99 92—1.10 
Wan trod ee eee. ee ee tine tte eteoncataay seatcstnc ere era .98 .92—1.10 
EVAL EVE IEE oes liny MRR Sy rh Secbeose to WR NL Gea Tice Nh Bee 1.04 .85—1.16 
CERT ONLOM Meee 3 eae Cease Sat nae eens re eee i gt 4 1.10—1.16 
i Sinko) eee deck Ree ea RI oy chee epee ts eae et ti chs te ck Jy hc Li il 1.01—1.18 
Aolvat Che wate: cove ts Bie tee ke ete eo ho the nein = ee eae eae 1.14 1.11—1.20 
PL ae Rape eR a ore seri RA NR Si Et bal ci 1.08 97—1.15 
British Columbieh 40%. b064065408 AG Gh on nhs Cee erent ee 1.15 1.11—1.20 
Stationary Engineer 
Cacia A sc kee ce Bens se etter geen ieee erase ee 1.25 > .)....eete eee 
Muebecks ce 62 PW hoe no bce ep ecw ever recwerebern kw rcee 1,22 1.08—1.38 
Niontroal. il. 1. «. Sotivonidiee tas tc eal ope oes Soares 127 1.08—1.38 
Wn Cre nhs Bho ae Sa EEE ceed owe ere ere ere CORE 1.19 1.01—1.42 
TemOntOr. «coeds sf Eee eee swuvin op eke eee Ee ceb eer Leo 1.15—1.42 
NiaTLOD Ss tov ag Ge Ls «Bohan eke cewite pry eaeeT eke rereies Le 1.18—1.41 
AG ICAL CHOWAN tc clark ash es hee bse eA oe So aM Ub ote crane 1.34 1.238—1.38 
Daren cc tie. atscna « cd. bone «pokes ire emi’ cer See kg a meannene aD Teel 1.19—1.45 
British Columbigkops. . jbo hes tae eas one oe 166 ee ee eine op 1.29 1.17—1.39 
Stationary Fireman 
Gn rae DR aha a In Fe ce IT GOMER OUR ROC Ne RR REL Re Cope 0 LiQ7 0+ 9 HRS eee 
UeDeCas Shc sii epee a Reaigeen eaat oo erme ann onateye es take citer 1.02 .89—1.11 
COLE TIGL. he ecteeu tes oe Hiern teu iee ee ene eke are to, creases ear 1.05 .85—1.24 
1 hi th tal ete teen ee ee eh ae nc tine ihn Ser aoa act RONG ree eh 1.10 .99—1 .20 
Saskatchewan tities co riences mite tates Career mreen ee 1.14 1.11—1.17 
Ter Li Brce eet cerkk a Preys eine ernie bie aes ere Ot eae leas 1.04—1.17 
Peitish Columbian wc. oteaees Or oS eo eee ot eck ec oe eer 1.09 1.05—1.138 
Lugger 
Cinta dal ccs ee. ck hk ee ou eee cE wer ok COE EEN eee 1.08 | |. .endeeen oe 
Quebec. . f.) odes 6 iewuncow orn ve Cope e rasa arene ibe ey; 1.06—1.09 
Wntanio. be ce oie eae acai pwre ed eon eee eerie deat) .98—1.16 
fHorontok. .« ark. Pecciw Sea Cwr ama ben vie eee wer eee 1.14 1.11—1.20 
Manitoba bb ..2eee CR ee aiextr edce ovielutecs wer iewerere ihe a Wee 1.07—1.18 
Sabet chewally Meee. .o chen omc eee asta cere ee vant carne La 1.05—1.14 
PA liserta tos Cd eo brat Oak Pee oe ee Reo EEE eae phan 1S .97—1.11 
Tritic hs Olumi DIS asi 2. sce Bae cee nee ere Sn oe oye cee area Tol 1.06—1.14 
Truck Driver 
Ce ee ee ee hs et ee ma a nent eee tener 1412+ ++ +o, Se 
enV) ave! ell fe ad ed IPR el Ci ak i aia ic 3 Ae NW 1.12 1.08—1.17 
REA NT reali o See ERLE CEM Peon. 1312 1.12—1.17 
COREA TIO PS EINE ATA SOE AO tet. eae eee 1.08 .79—1.19 
DR ah dah | eee be om ac Pali etch iaa? eC e Sud Cian a harayec rece arts 1.18 .97—1.28 
IN APTOS he eee tes ee ee ote erent ene ane cee Te 1.16 1.03—1.24 
am AtGHO WATT Tee te et ener ot at Meta eects P12 1.11—1.16 
TOE ae eS ERLE a EER ORES MOON AG Renee 1.14 1.06—1.19 
bay atn tls Grell ae] 6) ¢ popkag RUMP lee bari at Paine a aia a oe ROE LIC 1.18 1.15—1.21 
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Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Concluded 








' Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
a rrr eeerey ame eai 
J $ $ 
Slaughtering and Meat Packing—Concluded 
Carpenter 
SOLS Ue. ee a) L.25°° “ees ¢* eee ae 
LIE Cae ee a Ae | Se cre re lize 1.16—1.30 
Montreal sare ieNelan as SiS Mage ee i SO AE RT OA See 8 weal © 9 1.27 1.16—1.29 
CIEL aco a an tee a een Pir arearaceiaas 1:30 1.04—1.32 
oO Ate 8At ial: weet ON eds 2 ee eke eek gates 122 1.18—1.32 
SORTS SS Ov aa 0 ae ene eR tte ke ea 1.29 1.26—1.36 
UCSC lle COREY'S) Sage en peepee ont CR ee 1.28 1.18—1.38 
BoD olnm pita’ ei. aloe) fou eet ple ete ices Melee 1.44 1.383—1.60 
Machinist 
ND Rb Es dens oun dn peicthovonccscroscscc. 0... 1,24 aetna Ae. 5 
ee cp WEN a Sheen win oneseeckoainicnooidhveoneee anc. e, 1.30 1.24—1.35 
PE c= a OP ER ao Diratengxisiviry eB vid) msec, 1.20 .90—1.38 
Eo PM Sd oP ohn AIPA cv aherwabi ie eke, 1.26 1,.16—1.38 
pe DIN AT 6 Wi oe inae gest heh wetoron cvninorsecencsccncc, 1.30 1.18—1.38 
NR 2 RAN Bech gt hese ious etsy ech rtcheank ulctasins edna 1,29 1.08—1.38 
BN Re MUTED Mo The et ing ashen aseoroy scovoeseacce eee ccc... 1.31 1.21—1.39 
Steamfitter 
ae meee AO eee eo sAb is oooh ore Pe ores ce ecwerens so” 1 24 ANS Ane 0 
Rr et mag ts cis ak Sere eho e ose one} ttinpe geo. hae 1.22—1.30 
LANES ToS) esol eee | ae eee Geen ne me eae 6 2 bop sv 1, 22—1 ,29 
TE NOME GSPN SEG COE hs ne GAN NE og J Phe eee ee Ne see oe lide a 1.08—1.32 
HS Coven Soha. Werks okt yi cag Bed oe. bek st beeen ws 1.24 1.16—1.32 
ie eam Aah ch he sere Hohn e eds ds one sda deel pes 1.06—1 .26 
SCC UEINGH SUS ae ee aes ane a ee ee anes 1.26 1.11—1.34 
JN eh aah ae eee eee ee ad ra ie ieee 1.11—1.30 
PSUs CPG OLUTINDISY £7 235.8 SPA coh cucesss AR RE £ cunidcccate ibe Ak bas, Dae 1.18—1.34 
Labourer 
CUSHING CS, I cto eee ae ann tl eR ih RE AAI RT 1:00 - +h. ORGS 
Oe NE Slew os eu Gs eke cletns kn he eee oe 1.0% .95—1.10 
Si DIT REE | OE ne nla rie AI RI AAO OL ear 1.01 .95—1.10 
TESTS CO: AR ee Dereet a te ied a I Sw ins .96 .75—1.08 
‘ROOT, i ae aii bailey 2, +A Ae On eS 1.04 1.00—1.08 
ETE C URI oot DU oie tene ees ne te 1.04 90—1.11 
PIM ACCNO WAI 6 yc god cote ou d0/cdv de aor gh eo 1.00 .97—1.04 
A aE SE aa. O95, 83, chn Godley css ore ce acu, cante ER .99 .97—1.02 
PAPE LUI DIAINY ER 5, oe <b scopy ces syd cep sve cvates wececécs.poennccce ne 1.07 1.00—1.15 
Fish Canning—West Coast 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK: 44 
BSL hs os ORB eR aid haat ais ood sae cies es be aoe e eaten ke hl 
Peotialy ENPineEl ers Ae yey ee ets, sox b once eel eee | 1.26 1.14—1.34 
Filling Machine Operator, Male...............+00++« omdommen 1.29 1.27—1.29 
Fillmg Machine Operator, Female.............:.8000h. 44.40. 81 80— ,.83 
BAT y eM eo aah nice nue das ayes otis MOR ae se 1.10 1.01—1..33: 
Pe ihe, FenIe 0 il fc eects ck bat a oak a, eee A. MA Pe We, end arate 
Mie seeme EMI TAN Be) ots. ehaie, Oe oa, oa ee Oe. eek 1.16 96—1.29 
Loar oe iT Se carne, ne Caen ome ar alge § Saw | .95 93— .96 
Meee A MR By ao aaa Glad Sens ane a ae a eee 1.34 1.338—1.34 
1.08 1.04—1.10 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


Nee eee an 








Occupation and Locality 


Primary Iron and Steel 
Sranparp Hours PER WEEK 


Cairo Se od oh ene e se & bbgaeeibrelees Neo leinaeae 





Canada 


Average 
44.2 


(i eee JUS 0 eee ee 


Range 
40—48 


Plnckermithy: |. «Gel Fs oe eee ea wks olden ele a ete osm tase bien aoe Mey 
CEO O TEE =. hoe «BAN Mey ioie> ites Pltnie «= ooeyina sia aie en am eerieie sae 
Drill and Punch Press Operator.......--------+---+-eeee cree 
TUTE PICIAT Pobane oA eee aed ER ei ie wicsteeye av oele hata gin piste aren) A aang 
Grinder Operavor oe h.2 opleiie aie ticle’ ie eleaieles got olen eee es 
Tiabourer. dé sss scans OR besa eae ae ieniae $294 22> ae 
WMeoarchinista-). cu ih s bone 4 bre totenenesetotoheteyananetetatacshotonedearhsencesyspnick=n=n st? 
Math Rougher Uti do... Ser umrmrnretarone rotareisroretorotanensnotonsanecsvisins ty 
Miter. beac. Ud 5. peteestrarecnretetananatentrenstinevannho as sienagshaxsncseuensccys 
Cee IR... Pee tteensetenekaneinnanenera tae cnnassnes sealbys ypeivorstisehe drys 
Pipetittor. ofc Ws Ee. . | be tsks spe ie teterateneneta rahe rare sasersuevedenaleltanich iene 


Shear and Saw Operator. ....... 22.22 eee eee eens ests tee 
ACEI OR th, cha WIRE A wins Bete tees pe sata pe sene trees densi was denepauensh cane bsimaieg koa 
Blast Furnace Keeper!.........-----+2 cece ec cen ee rsceneee ns 
Blast Furnace Stove Tender’. ....-.------- +222 ++ ot pees 
Bloom Mill Bottom Maker. 2.5... snes sees os le te ee aie 
Coke Oven Pusherman?s.}.. ve -- 2 veles se ss eee ce ee nee ees 
Open Hearth Second Ladleman!.......-.++-+-++++++++s0rteee 


Iron Castings 
GraNDARD Hours PER WEEK: 
Clana det ee RSTn ie Bosco Lele ere ntnieecietene ris eae 


Weve COtAc tks So ei arts oes silaee sins ae es 
New BrunswiCkn ass suid s Bales ee foe steele as 


WA Treat oder cins Bee es ob nic ole ime ete 2 teen 
Moritisi COMMA. Boos has > ole sie = eins oe 





Chipper and Grinder 


REPEC... Sets e co Rass et nat t's 6 rie yao tok ee ee 
MA sritrenl Pots te ioe ih ccchicnla Sis ooh cde stb em pe eanennst gaa edo eects 
NOEAERO. 0 hen aecde ok eae Lpubelske 9/0 hte boa a acer Sgn ST eae 


SAT SPER Tari ea iets Os ei ate wine en wes a ae ne te are oe aera 


UNAM doo SO hee alla Mateetiete ty faa on ta Pests 1: UMP Pala Ne te Nome tet te Nafta hs 


1 Reported by the basic steel plants only. 


Average 


Range 


eye; Jer ia) 600) 0. Ue 


eseeee ee 











Average Range 
Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 


— 


eek ek feed ek pk pk fe pe ek ek fed ek et ed pt Pe Pt 


fet pet pet et 


pk peek et pe et et 


fk pet pet fet et 
SS 
i 
—_ 


feb ek ek pe a et et et et 
ar 
q 
— 


— 


ere ee Crean e. © ete Te ee 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS—Continued 











Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
ee es ee ee ae 
$ $ 
Iron Castings—Concluded 
Labourer 
DWNT Fo GS or Se, 0 Se nn ap de a ne 93.0 o's deb wk ae Ree 
Bees rc Mia oa xc tah eng wile nn acancdlin uc, dt ek. 1. MOLWROIEL Saw... 
eke GR. cree Lado Wned Onlemieiey A pchlcocedadies. abbcuait « are 638— .95 
PMR ORIN. McA, the niall ad wean eR RE AE. .86 70— .95 
De Re eae Oe RE or aie schon | cs eM cA cc, .97 80—1.08 
BEST) iba feos ais << wscre ow dite dae» cece eich An, ibesih d .97 94—1.05 
BVI UO OTONE: Aid acute ci enet ti Sa’. ccod am cote Deteleere 6 ao ea 4 SOOM .93 77—1.03 
Be eRe MM Aa dee uo Oiainth ak Onis chet ad eOL |) Geshe ee ees * 
Berar OL UROIE oh) AME ising ss oc seceess nc ben ote 1.05 95—1.13 
Machinist 
EMI TEES, oa eA iit Ce eee oe ee ed TL): Pe eee 
GURNEE REM ei tee aa Lan ke hae hal CON ea dy 0d a a 1.07 .85—1.20 
Per RC RIRGY, Ccmetarke ss LONG ken pee eee a UN ese er ek 1.18 1.14—1.25 
oP hers 25 MINE SA. vee ht oo ee ae Tett .93—1.27 
TESCO Seat Reiter a nd ston ate Reid edie A La 1.16 1.10—1.20 
ENIREC UAC Joy GRE: GENRE lie lilevs iol teenie dal iy) dsl aa La) Lay 1.00—1.25 
Pe eC OMMNDIANN £08 seks eee be ee ee De ee ee 
Moulder 
ee ee see ON te A PLE Te ems = ohms | ess lens pa a Sele pS 
er Mt ee ETE ie ew ee ten se Ce tae 1.05 90—1.10 
eee newt it. a emtae oe ee ee .82 70— .95 
SOM nae dec RS ot che oad osnuts dike Meas e eee 1.07 85—1 . 27 
ES SCTE 1 NCIS SERRE (COI GRR ar gp eco ea mn TAN OR 1227 1.19—1.52 
Der PEM ln al a bony oe 1.29 98—1.63 
TCT TESS) Mie es game Cotten SA eee etre ey rer 1.28 1.08—1.62 
Manitoba...... SAGES Soe nor hath ee a he A Do et A Ae a Pea .97—1 . 67 
SUID ee) a AS hd Ro Ae ee Or en ries ree 1.10 1.00—1.25 
Petes eA OMI ee ooh ee a RR et EA LIST > 1 eee 
Moulder’s Helper 
A ee ott ly sy MEME, oo che Ec ave oad Sai ee A! AN 1 Saeee R rae,  em 
BNI SCO OOUIE oo oa + oad va Pd olod ba adnescuceu tte Ben eo) ere ne are 
Se mE Ma a Pe heen Unie eb dene Rina eek one Hee .82 .70— .99 
Sei ea RRREED Neri othe Pwd ni edt nme meee N ei Andis wi dora: Walia a RM ok .96 .80—1.08 
Patiernmaker 
AD 2 hah AEB Ye cic 5c atces nce! ancy, Sok eRe Woe A. ee eke el es I eS re ae é 
Be ee RE ae aii bs aovaid. bw am cmmaelewaroloceds ay <4 OO OEE 1.20 .97—1.38 
Dae ince io uc ao Recta Sra Amini een amine ecend baa: OLE: Sl 1.18—1.38 
ee nes A oy NO ee bere. 2 Git FG oe Oe a ch 1.26 1.04—1. 54 
cre creche. gut: bee ANE Me Oo el Ne tg 1.18 1.05—1.35 
DES DUODR arr eka ot eM Oe Ok etm A ond Pale L312 1.03—1.18 
Lice edt St are ee eS oer Sem Ee yey Pe Tee Soc 
Preis ROMA DI oto te obs ih os eee Ea EUR Lee eee eer 1.54 1.54—1 .57 
Machine Shop Products 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK Average Range 
aM, LBS ro eS gts sou ad ee ee ee rs tae A ee ae 
RIM MTBEO LION cee. 5 coh oo Ee ee GE OFF the hee 
INE CUI S WICK We FL on tenn ne nan ames 44.7 44—50 
STS Sakata sllane GR eh Snares MR neg Ne 47.9 44—52 
rem CE eee aN, 2 dover & dee oiane 5 44.5 40—48 
MEER SE es OE fir eee de Bye Re, hae Seen, cordon B00) stasis 
betes CME WAT oo hor ne ce Raat 45.5 44—50 
Lo Tico aco? 0s ee ee Aerated WR ia A). Oo ee 
Rote eR OM IDL AA as) «, «x teens vale ccc esc ele ene 41.5 40—44 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS—Continued 


ee eee —eeeeoeoeeoooooooeaea<«<«<«<«<anaaaaaa SS a\«—n«—«—«=~_=SE ov’ 








Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
ip Re aCe Le) sown re Beene Oe Sn eee 
$ $ 
Machine Shop Products—Concluded 
Blacksmith 
(OADAUG a die aie clea «> OCs. ss MRD ERER GG be Jee cue SOMRES ye eee 1.046 2 ono eee 
New: Brunswick: Yat. Peter cawick boc cu cer «Heh eee sere .97 70—1.15 
PT ATOa*.. to, Re ee ecu boy ea ee sed coer Cee 1.09 75—1.31 
BA eh: 2. pac eee WEE ee ee ee OL An canine .99 72—1.22 
Labourer 
Canada is vie Bee es ceeded dA sini ene eee ean ee 300 = tel ce a eet 
ODtHTIOs o!) shorn BO hee 2 SCE eR CAEN eee eee tee eh ene .82 .70— .95 
bata 2 en hae 2 ia See ed NOI Atlee terme aio .95 .82— .98 
Machinist 
BAL RIE ire Rd! ee ERO eet RAD sca pcintederth Aptis as iach ly ot like SMa Zr yl Se hi E12 +2 69 ees See 
Be COLTER ene eens Reet eee ee Cee Sere Sane een eae 1.04 .80—1.10 
NIE AEs MULTI Wa igen ee. | Se eee eit eeie Cnoe cperree eacee ene eens 1.02 .73—1.15 
WC beC ee on eae ee ee tek ee neon eee ce kee 1.02 1.00—1.10 
CUT CAPLO Re eee eae cn ee ee tints pce eos rein oe Seer ees 1.06 .85—1.20 
A OLGTIGO. ee ree rie ees lee Soa PRL AY SEE AOIEE SMe ot 1.08 .95—1.20 
GAC wade) OF: Nee eee ge 11 Sage apelin: (ae i ieten AID ee GaP PRESTEMIPE OS 7. 0h 1.04 .85—1.15 
Pert a eee teat emia she te re ne pee Chaat eee, re eee 1.13 .97—1.29 
Lars e OL O ates eyes ieee Dee CU eee Ok ee er ee eee 1.41 1.28—1.52 
Machine Operator 
Ca PEs ge co ER EO 5 Be ASG Sele wie ewan eee Aen een yee ee ote Oe OR. OT eee ee 
STG eCfoaly I Ba oy cee Sara ee renner nN ay Rac ORR a .94 .80—1.00 
IVEcmibre@dlt oe ues Be Sic Breast Seehs es clue Bierce teres abet eters eae ores .94 80—1.05 
PDTC A TIO Sees sks teaNORA Bie fT ts Ce ee Te WAS Ee Oe Paes ques iene eeaieae .95 84—1.03 
URE) 0 0 es 2 Te eR Sar NE Se ge Se Eto gan at aa ge .99 90—1.05 
Machinist's Helper 
Ceti ane ets, ees 2: GSS Oe ee ee es een a ade Ee bor ee Bk 85... es 25 Saeko 
MVE She ee ae ee ae eee ca sil blots ae ano eee .85 55—1.06 
PAT rIs CORUNA he ot oc oe cas oo eee eee deme ie og ret alle ee 1.00 85—1.19 
Machine Tools 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK: 
Average Range 
COST AEALY we oR Pe SEU tro CRE oe cre ca abate ers inlerere 44.8  40—50 
ORT AT Ae PO AAA OES 8 Fe NR Fn ee rasa gia as aig ws Sal © ole BNO ghee [Bees ce ile Oe a2 a 
MU OCUTIOCVEND oR coi he aah al es Dae Swe vance wre Sai UNDER a ane ee eee eee 1.18 1.04—1.33 
Cirinder. cB oes ye Ae nk Paes EN sia ee Se we oe 1.20 .99—1.49 
PLIGG CLOT Ad ors ham Fr eR Mor ete tele Ba eta Retents ble a ate cre a eterna 1.15 .99—1.40 
A OUITET Seah ae AA Oa, oe eGR. y oto ayia ae be as Bete eee .84 .75—1.00 
Dathe Operator... <.5 20s LE PBB te perearerieg ue 1.20 .97—1.39 
Machinistiand Fitter :.:.... Lier ee ns RRR RNA ARMS eR KE 1.16 .98—1.38 
MilimoyMachine Operatoriian ¢) acts ecu ste st eta hie sone Ui Ag) .95—1.53 
‘Poolnnu foie Waker? 2), S ao kk. oR oBE © sa 6 sis a 8c ss ee Unk oe 1.33 1.10—1.55 


1 Mostly Quebec and Ontario. 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS—Continued 

















: Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Machinery 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
SOD se Ce ae a? OS: a, er rey eens 7S t= ae 
EOL Sith genes ee ode Skels eee aanC poe 44.9 40—55 
ee Oe, SE CAC crane mek oan ile: 44.2 40—48 
“AUS EN S/O 7THCG Oo 7 Oe Sa enone eel ce es 44.7 44—45 
S| og eal ee ee”, PO Se ae Cee ne ee a Oe 42.0 40—48 
Beribieiy CO OlUM DIA BAPE ¢ & 2528 loorseededececy ad aseces 40.1 40—44 
Assembler 
URE ia AG Se tek 6S oe Fiasco Vlg aon Gwweece 1,08). |e 28 eee 
Oe NM 8S og Pe So dal hauls eet tela) Ostet he ert eek Ba fth, .93 75—1.10 
DANCY C1 CA SSE tape aee ade rere CreAe gee PC ren eae .93 .72—1.10 
Ns PME oer bh ond antl Ng 'oia sle sieteteio's! rebate ete PalaPel ce eetsteleieis 1.13 .88—1. 44 
o NEG) AMOI ooh ne A eC Oe 1.18 90—1.44 
Blacksmith 
Asap 65s. 6 oe ee Coy dss as OR so le Lee nt, ows LeO9O:* | ee eee 
Pe OCR ke 2 ask ee Re ee IS NN Aga Gn oie hes eg .93 72—1.17 
I Oe ACE ae cde Gia ds hd ee shots ons oe le SRO OEE OO .95 .(6—1.26 
SO eM ME cto an chet sais ee ane 6 es eh MA 1.09 .85—1.28 
RE eR CG MR SOM Ns ab ica, Yad a ats Genin dha teens cee ee jie Bi) el HP 6 
Sores cO OTN tee, AU cee 26's ney cies coe aeale ees 1.42 1.33—1.50 
Welder 
Aerie) rm et Ng Be. co Pry hb do weita codlv he obese nbn bole, "ep eee ene eae 
TUES EGS oh ae ahi OSORIO: aa te ee ae aD el en ad 1.06 .87—1.26 
AEG vol tiers 4 be Oe ies ibd Ar SRE Cart te Ae rr oe 1,12 . 90—1.26 
SOMIERT TES, 2) Ay MRO 5A A a nr ee enn 1713 .94—1 .32 
MOrontonel? < 6 SL CLERE RANE, GL RAE Ge Ee CE ee eset ae ae ee 1.00—1.35 
Neo net eee Sete es ep LGE Bastien Beet sae @ eas does OO 1.01 oU lela 
eee ARRON SS NOU Sa IW Py css Au ¥absvs sdvsvoxt end WRG AUT sve'faxheke 1.24 1.J5—L.35 
(SLE) GUATGI CLAS 4 2 Seine. Se neste ce ee tree ee a ee gr 1.35 1230-138 
Labourer 
Oe ae ON, | AONE LIT 5 oo such dnsvadsvinoedeadterk icle event: » SU... . «hoc ROARS 
Be a MO Me tk in Rt Rah ead a cil Wo san" Sice sence ac0 .69— .85 
ort eM Werte, Sono ca sto R 05 Reanaia unk: <b ere see as col 74— .92 
NEOIGE al) 09 |g eihel ile a en emi Re tiie aod ae hie Mer loss can Whee ati .85 73— .98 
SEO MN fA sce eel eR at Big sous a chendye arash he See eee 85 77— .95 
Ay Se LEELA 2c. 5. thew arcs & Saws Shin ar'es Seat custs.a) QRS erate, ah. .70— .86 
PACU EE re net aces oes Md la ees ee .90 .85— .92 
ee reie he QUE DI: 5.0, se AAR Ne Aa eae. ac ic aia ae be eek wee 1.07 1.00—1.13 
Machine Operator 
Canadduahaas-. Bee ele a ave 5: ork SRP Stn sae PRR Net tes noone 1:09... \ein eee. 
SESE, aS GEIS ar oa eet RnR Pree Ce orn alate Petee yes ener ae 1.04 .85—1.23 
BONNET OA ME Bias Fab ca 8, sass. Udy, vad Gnd B pacaliers as bs tu horace REO ee 1.11 91—1.28 
Se EAC eM oaks ee cls, cdg, shadheees aay? Rastone a a Te ee 112 .89—1.34 
RIKGoRCHT Lh MINOR eee thd 0h. ae nei he 5a up dpenc¥ cecdinik n+ AEH aog A pOW eo es sly 4 .91—1.30 
PUPS (VGA Sy Gags "0 Sa 0 elt een SOR Pons ey eS een a a .89 . 80—1.00 
PSEA EMS OMIT DUS OAR Aes clocks, «dein & was late bce lida. TaMe inv ois & guste otters, s Igst 1.15—1.48 
Machinist Fes 
Bars 8 Lise expe, “SEEM, WEE SOS TIRE EOS} satis alee! 1.05 ot 
t YOPaY AeA OS, CNR eh nemo SDE SOR Aner ly 5 Pai oie em wf Fev ete Wine an vera 1.05 .90—1.22 
Jan EV iy ate: DO a alte E. eaeal ay Do iy ton Pt kha a re aS 1.15 .95—1 .32 
aunt eg) Rees, 2 Re CR, eke SOE a Rin OP Ar, Ora eae AS a eae 1516 1.00—1.32 
TOS ge Mallia ce Sail igg UREA SR eR te SA BRE SA MN 3 2 Atte eg eae 1.07 .90—1.21 
COMINGS, 2° ec hella gle" SP Sanae®: Seeing Say a ata a Rapes ee oe RRR a AWA Hae ee 1.23 1.10—1.35 
Tt: 1.38—1.45 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS—Continued 

















Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Machinery—Concluded 
Moulder 
CATIA esd kas! ope le tes A ised RR a ee ae Tol? ae 
Qucbea re Gey oc. cuies 2 Re 2 TRIS Akin el eee 1.08 .85—1.29 
Montreal; fs-s2 das: 0 5-1. c ers SIR es eee P15 .96—1.39 
OUtAri6 & os wee 2 Sieben DADA RY oS TARE imate ls cache eee: 1.16 0— liso 
Manitoba ¢ 20. 2 os. 2 Se LI Peek ed ican eee 1.05 .80—1.19 
British Columbia. .... .. 2 pee. EO choos cco odkowe es 1,38 sleledisciot?® david. « 2 
Patternmaker 
COR RT PU ae MP Fe Ala Ih et FO8) eae eae th tee Meena tale 132650 UL ey ee 
POU DION , 52 Bra Gee Me Cpe onan ts clin dome e Meats vote anne ses 1.26 .96—1.49 
Biorbrea |i eee Meo Mee Ne seh Lace: Se eer Celene ie anne 1.44 1.40—1.52 
ROG AUEOD 5 'a.)p Beye Sa MER ONE 2, 5 SMU Oo feel toni os aa sronalehete gee eee 1.22 1.06—1.45 
TUR WG) 0 RN CSR I Maa ec SERGE oh a a YU Wea orth re 9 Gt 1.14 .98—1.25 
British (Columbis 8 6 oak tus dere adel sa oaks oe ee 1.50 1.30—1.57 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Caradar ee io al UM et is MAAN INS Denn Sena ee LiOd. «4 olin Re, 
EVIPUCORE Oot cr Mare ree ole ere ee a coe eee eee .95 75—1.17 
TVLGTIGTOR Lc Ce Gt HOR ice: (idea Nas Coeree See ratae avielees. can ta arise eee 1.07 87—1 . 28 
CTC ATU alee ies ok Sie ON ha s enlist Sake ees he he ae ea 1.03 85—1.35 
PEOUOE COs (ers ones ten Ensthcus a aie car atc eens tee tee eet meen eee 1.00 85—1.15 
ETN sO Me ARIES 9 Oe Aico ino at Serine PROM SENN RR Ie EO a eae 94 70—1.12 
Toolmaker 
RT ee A cde oe ke Ea aos uae ene tas Te, ed eesti 1,27, . ale.s. eee 
UE CC re fo He oc occ a EA EN RAMEN SD SS TUNG w tome conten Vy Ws 1.00—1.37 
BVT OniLre a kee a iene cee oe 9 Sap ah ee Lee ee eae cd Rae rae Ae 1.16 1.01—1.35 
CODER E TI adie alek cits RAR ee Le eet NE Ge ae av sd eta mgs ice ae are 1.29 1.10—1.50 
STOP OU CO 6 ie oi Pa ieio a: cre pte ie tens ees seincleda ta Pattee pae td ta tn noe to 1.33 1.20—1.45 
Vet ered em MAY AD ES a0 1 Rn eo Maia ged clots era el AAR i das athe wha phy 1.49 1.48—1.57 
Boilers and Plate Work 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
LOUIE Ys CRARaINEMRE CMG || 2, COMMER, Sly ROR NF oe a 44.5 40—55 
Gy ch Ae. See | Ce Conn Cee en eae mene A Meee iat CURA AT eee Me HL Mee EET A. 
PESSOTONCT che oe a ou oo Btatess Maa tataheh Sataste teModutehideg dota ks age Sopencrdoned: 1.03 .78—1 .29 
EGRET ee ere a ccc a ee, TI eo ee ee a ee a ee 1.08 .92—1.31 
BOuerim Aker Bo ca. Goan og Ramat rtd aan! tap ae cedbed ase es Shescee, ee 21 .90—1.38 
VWIGIGLER aihstin. Ciel a, Reten Bao cRNA abst deauitalh Ks pelleted Roboguie de tegen pad foie 11g .983—1.388 
UO BOUCE tet Ar. Chat ay (le eae cee Nieto tere tok OSS Daa .85 .60— .98 
WE CUUBG KO) DERN EO MEMO Ro URE e neh. shia Wi ay din Puuei «lane eaaneeeeoieenare 1.09 .90—1.30 
LCI ota lic OE a Beatie Coe) 2 iyi, Oh a Nis ee er 1.19 .99—1.37 
IEG ACER te AE ORB A os OU Un ae, oe, nih Made CO dod pacha. Aone kok ne eB oes 1.32 .96—1.60 
TACUOLIUALS K OLie 5 an tlia (os) CRO Peete |p one to ec ena AO A a en 1.30 1.08—1.47 
AL OOUTES Gry te et ISD SPER EMI CRB rnd it US aoe eee, 2) Ua Bhaknenerans carpe hots 1.39 1.15—1.47 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS—Continued 
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' Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
rere se i en er hast cep ie semen 
$ $ 
Aircraft and Parts 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Reet ey eee he ibe ene wee yma ee Riley + 43.5 40—47 
Canada 
Pere UL er, (tse ah ewe ae Rea om bs dhe ies oy u% wre eels 1.05 .98—1.18 
PEE ROTIE AT Mt ce pO PE ec ice Vela dye Maen Ree va etl les i a 0 | 1.03—1.25 
Me PORTE ie pee cca Si Bates 'o! siarops Gee a wi ae whee. 2a 1.13 1.04—1.25 
Since remedy PON ae Pitan ls Se Me oo sso 123 1.04—1.34 
PELE eMONCK ALOT hen wan att CPS TLE TLOL A ORR DARE EE ert nee cs .97 .88—1.10 
Pn Wiaehine nt perator! i502 ¢2266 22200 e set ete bees eed. 1.02 .88—1 .04 
Be hee ic ARNEL SAP SSSA St on Na RRs Loi | 1.17 .94—1.36 
LLG Ts lh ie hee ieee ae eee i Pee re L138 1.03—1.23 
Meee aE Das Mere AN 4 a Ward Whisucl od va. ck ante. Cow he vain? 125 1.15—1.47 
DUBE GEOL VY OFM T aidscd =m ciwinareoo sa dae ond cc ck. oe 1.08 .95—1.21 
CCL Sie ce SF SE NE eS RAS PRS he omy ee Be 1.13 .98—1.36 
Steel Shipbuilding 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK: 
Average Range 
DIODE Tes 5 poled) lied a a) i i 44,10 eae 
Miatitime Provinces: ....doeleleliliéet ied: 44°Q?) 042038: 
TET Se Se ha ae Sea eae ae oe 46.8  43—48 
TEE ES ea ER lt eA LD See 44.1 44-45 
SreieOolumbia s+... cde oe eetic de stsce ADI sees = 84 
Blacksmith 
Canyiae ee... RE eies eine ais tA seins: bake Re ee TO >) ek ee eee 
WEGTIEIINO EPO VINCES Oo oa Siti fetter ehhh eeac cfs nee ks 1.14 1.04—1.17 
CRETE TS lets SETI ee RN ars Ae age Se Sie ae ee ee a LAS 1.07—1.20 
Cini SGHe tee He SO A Rie aa oe eee ee ee ee 2 ie Fs 1.10—1.15 
PiviarC Ol Digests caked oleh eke iti ee eee h beer 1.40 1.30—1.50 
Botlermaker 
CSET TIES, 0S Sols 0) SR, Ga ee RAN kdl er SE Ae Ae ie eae ae 
Mortine ETOVINCES +... GLIDERS LOL EIS IDS Sit bere 1.14 1.04—1.17 
ee ees peer ter She TA Se Ree es a ree Re BT Ree os 1.08 1.05—1.12 
‘(eek ky Ae al ee ee ee bea WL gr ae 1.14 1.10—1.16 
ATEN CIN (OTe 012) ne ee es ee ie sae 1.44 1.48—1.45 
Chipper and Caulker 
Oe a ese eA as, ON cee age ny ba ek eosedieoe otavatn yc OO 115. _ Dee 
Pram rrovinersss taste tee A ee bss Se yes ot es ee 1.15 1.18—1.17 
UE: Aa All ae ea eee Coe eee ee Ta eee ee 1.00 .85—1.12 
SOS Ate At A EERE AA ede 1s Ao ke ee 1-12 1.05—1.15 
Dig E hl Ol eg eye gad eg a ee tet eee ee eae te ire 1.438 1.28—1.47 
Electrician 
Erne! ES Set ts po kelp nn Ree ied Re Peete Rae ee Oa eae aA Lb +> His ekhe Eee 
Cees LOVILICOR Ye sus el colic ee eee eo eee SO! MEESAE SS LEG UE Ages s Seite s -. 
THE YE Saag) eR N oed RE Se ate ean Gein se eee ae aL) 1.07—1.12 
PTE LSet Oe re nc ee te Ne ere SOME e Sanwa Set ncele ere rata Dy A ae WE 1.10—1.15 
RAMS TCO LITA DLA fA, stud cee ae eee ee tnd ot 1.54 1.58—1.55 
Heater nt 
EES ERS © YE | I en eR be eee OS ele eR eee ed eRe Ee mA) CS Pere 
Pete PTY cee ce ae Ae ee cre Poe Le eee ee) ee .99 86—1.02 
LUG nk SER at EN RICE Ee a Ree ee eee ee RM PU ee . 96 90—1.00 
CREE ee ees, eR ee tee Se ke ee Se a OTS, aS v7 94— .98 
TE CRCOLLITIDLAS res ee ae eee Le ee et cn eee ee ane | ee eal Se hart aod ne PT: 
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Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Steel Shipbuilding—Continued 
Holder-On 
OE ct: 1c (: nen ik eaten heme aermamee 6s WREST Sa rare aA Lea) Vibta ct lien teeete 
Maritime’ Provinces... 0.6 eee ek we ee en 1 Of eS ee ee 
15 (ol 6 cr ag a are Sa ne tc rigs 5. Sdn “AAS ete rarer ate Minar Weer ce eh 1.00 .95—1.03 
Ba cts via ba egeaieee (Rak DS Aer Seve i lh aime ate ere ee ae SR ee en areal Peters om 1.04 .99—1.25 
PES; aces Gre dbagel OYE (sgh abet Dh Abs We ten iehes Busey ersten tiny Ses ary ener 1.30 1.29—1.31 
Labourer 
UTR AT Eh oe RAS s 7 asap, NRE ie So ee ee Ohm orate Sy Beet ee ener BO © ek cee ene ee 
Maritiine PrOVinGes.. ck es ee aietews Se cas wpe eee .79 60— .82 
CPCS vase Bae MEE ec eee IES ioria a a sank ose ates oe aan eee .69 67— .70 
CTE CEUO vnc, «eee ES a bk ie eee Ther broke Scots tag eaea meme gee 81 72— .95 
LBy peste ile Qovinieal oitcit 2 Ge Rianne ote Rea nemane eae ee nena ae ceed a aes tel oe TEE 1.03—1.15 
Machinist 
CTI Ae Oe, ean IME bdo ary Ub Seep enne ce ae Me te elie es RRA ORE a eg ee Ng Li20- le wt 
DIATIUITIO® CLO VINICES 6 pa aa Gea eros pene WS on em eo ee dle .90—1.17 
QUCDEC I as a 8S ea fo AA ts Ee Sn ee OP Rs See ee eee 1.09 1.06—1.12 
CUTEE ATT Oakton ey ek) eee, ee ertca ey oN, Mae ote 1.14 1.10—1.20 
Britis; COLUM DER of Ce oe MOe tee Shae een Beene Ss korean eee eee 1.45 1.43—1.45 
Patternmaker 
BU Ch ee et ne is does Bs a 0s ms eRe Shee aera cee La ee ee eee 
Maritime bho vilices «. .. oz. ss aie Bas ate ces ob oer Hyd | 1.04—1.17 
Gt ol, ee es Ae ae eee a eee A Smee eae Sd 8 1.14 1.07—1.17 
CUTTS eG i Se parte) an! eben acon cond one Tae BRIA eas ik aesasee se aca aoe 115 1.12—1.17 
Perit Go IMDis. kav he eee ae ate Aun Reece hte cee ee re 1.54 1.58—1.55 
Plumber, Steam and Pipefitter 
GLE 3 eee ©, Oe UREN, © ORS Le ORT SOAR on, RE Rapa naman tae | Rar Bleed a i i bee bP a Py 
VLE LOE FTO VISIGER ahead heen ako weve (eee ee eee eeecas | oe POUR Pree ee 
AWS 8T1C POS Miuny aitirneeer, AN) groan 2 Nite Mali Ma Reh Nar: Hert A train ants rege fc 1.09 1.07—1.12 
OTA ae: ee oR. BA I EKER Rt CP EG Ee iaeel 1.10—1.20 
Britis nOGt mie dace Ae nce ieee Ca Sas ee ee 1,45 1.48—1.45 
Rigger 
OCT SISE Seis Di edie Goce ON eee ivi Wm Mie MR eR oli cr 5 alia en tes x tl Noell 5 igh be hipaa Paani sf poo 
VIA TIBIMNe PLO VIUCES Che ac. hs I RE OR GAL Oak Oe Gee 1.09 .75—1.17 
OLE eve" Cer cae Sia a Oya eam ig Sr aaa oat ae os ER ONS gto Ne dae Bes 1 1.00—1.03 
CVE GE TVO coll ye A Ge RR cite eee CEE RES Gos ie 1.03 .99—1.05 
British Columbia oceen dete re eis etre wien sc a-oure he wate aia 1.42 1.30—1.45 
Riveter 
Canada nhs o0 sock ARE eo hoa oa Fb Sad Oho Wee Teo Cee D6 ee ee ere 
Wraritime Provinces: b4 <vele bic cs «a.ctbeeu ace wo sees << ee 1.14 1.18—1.17 
WUE DO GE Bek oO cee, PARP Ma) eo oerkcds ak we Cbamans RLSteNEas tape icalege uence MOREA OE toes V2 as, ee eee 
ODLINO 26 bes SOS Bee SRN ee ke wcnies De ee 1.13 1.10—1.15 
Shipfitter and Plater 
SETI Cle uate eek, ee Boer cy a ere oa) 7c eats Riaca cake Rea le219 15...) Oe oe 
MATILEINGr ETO Vili Ges Miata < Bere AG teen a oh Ad Pod ase Le ee a 1.10 .90—1.17 
Evie Deer ate the EE he Ase ee ane ee nee ee Deals 1.07—1.88 
COUCEIIOS OC eee Ee ey FORA EEE Ce SOLE Lk SLA COR Ee 112 1.10—1.19 
BiispeCOlUM DIA Aw oie dice wee ae ee a ok onan caer ee eine 1.44 1.48—1.45 
Shipwright, Carpenter and Joiner 
het he eta RG Sen ary ee UN CURAR bial ail Meike A RARER ce Sool ilies: aed ad con holnlt 1,20» plese ete eee 
IM BIGGS. TOVINGES. 2". Serre hee Eee ee ene 2 eee een ne TA LOY heleth anette RA Tes 
UCC et E HAMMER fd wua se eae po a eae Le mon caper care Beet wih Nees 1.08 .90—1.12 
CNTs Eat cite ks. Wee eal Alia toc uede, sit, age an Ta. CIR an ee ee 1.13 1.10—1.20 
Britis Gola Didi ee ee oe ak cc aa cts eel aes Oar CT eRe 1.44 1.41—1.45 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS—Continued 























: Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
: 4 $ $ 
Steel Shipbuilding—( Concluded) 
Welder and Burner 
OIL SONS OO os ne ee REE OO ee 1 FEAR FR sceonston tponaneynp rat te 
IMEI MONTION RO VINICES «accra EifencokiRs ERR « a s.k cede ace ec oe oc a Iie .90—1.17 
SABE OES can. |, SRI re mans iid armen, 3 ir eR this Niet ahh lid 1.05 .97—1.17 
Ontario Raete se aoe rancho NE ieAGeRs is cL oak ete ete See ere TEIO .99—1.19 
BSE eeOrO UTI DIG RE 8 oc Ao sa dk todays eid be eho hae orn 1.42 1.48—1.45 
Railway and Rolling Stock Equipment 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
CON AM oo en gad Pa Le alnee ia 44.2 40—54 
Canada 
mee olerand eench Hand (ttt¢>: eso 5h). ce Pees oe) oe .92—1.47 
IE Lee Mest EC tert ed ao ne crerc © onieea ca ise ne ee woe we 1.55? 1,.12—2.34 
(CE VADATN ENR, aT el aii eet aioe glee a ae ee Ce DN LZ 1,09-—1, 56 
MOO REIAD OBIE 2 ey sth i lid bac ve whew doen ee 1.14 .94—1.22 
(CUES [aT CH Vay ener yen cn ene ie ee teenie ean OA 1.06 ao Le Les 
LTS Sa aka | MeN aan Sg g's A erie ica 23? 1.12—1.28 
Bieter wee CMA) Ba cee ie Ow Pee wk) Em ale kw 1.142 .89—1.45 
Pe rere Peet de Tt EE Chee eee te te bel eas .90 .84—1.00 
Pipe Pn ee eee ns ates Bee gt eke ok EA CAE he hewes, 1.291 1,12—1.52 
Le Cee Ren er aed eee eh ee Pie hs ARR re Be 1.16 1.00—1.28 
WGK Ss Ue a ie nd ei es ae ee ee hee ee ee ee 1.221 1.09—1.32 
Ete MVR i hy. Re eh eee cs ay e's 5 a vammpeemnin gamguopsomatalavaes 1.292 .97—1.57 
Pee COU DINGG RED ee cc, CUM ek Oo he oh ale pee ae. 1,82 1.15—1.44 
Pui Dea NO nearperalony..5 556 Modes sdenvcas users eee 1,251 .97—1.45 
Lae Sri et cy | UGG ga team 2 ane a a ieee ea 1.341 1.07—1.80 
ie ieunATMONINGL es oa de) tl eee dS e ree eRe 1.45! 1.12—1.67 
Motor Vehicles 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Canada @atariG Only Feo. 66. docs sa ates So os 42.3 40—45 
Canada (Ontario only) 
PREMCTUIEE SAE ith 2g ocr co, aru ed he Mee ae bea bee ee ee P27 1.20—1.38 
erin tee et res ke ee eee ee en eee Cee Ae 1.40 1.26—1.47 
Bee aT Ba SMC 3 6 ions eesra icioetaeees Ga, Cees Ee HES Oe heel 1.27—1.35 
Eee re CrO LOOMED. 5 6 Oe cx oS wa vine > DAC Ob See COCO Es 1.29 1.22—1.40 
Ae ELS UNM) 5A No he x eee Ae APRS MEENA eRe eds L435 1.20—1.47 
Doe Ue oe seers. oan e Seer eee ee eee nee See ARs digs! 1.27—1.37 
Peeper SUNS TG IGT. x F< waco wile oa a ones cet ts ee es 1.30 1.22—1.41 
eee eS eM ee aa OR en. ules aah ae Sasge 1.34 1.20—1.38 
Pee UV LOUIVY OT KOE. hop 2h eree sd 2A eae SO OE eRe OR AO PERE 2 1.34 1.27—1.42 
erie Colette tee ee ee ee eek Oe Me Ceres 2 1.51 1.41—1.57 
UCL TAG Me WR, ao PR, it ahah a fal ees Misr eine gins Ole Wao 131 1.27—1.40 


1 Average based largely on straight time piece-work earnings. 
2 Average based largely on straight time incentive bonus earnings. 
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; Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Motor Vehicle Parts and Accessories 
SranDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Canada Ontarioronly tans er Pema ers eae ee 44.9 40—49 
ESRC DIET, VRE LG ORME tae 1! «Pata ne a crs og eee aun aen inane ars 1.15 .95—1.35 
A saembler, .Heimalentecn nubs ae ae. cs tas ek pee ose as awe ee .93 .75—1.18 
Grinder, 2. it ere oe ne Gi Gi nes Ao as Bl eae eemereeen 1.19 .99—1 .37 
Inspector, Male. oid. Re atge vs eee + SOE, A, Bek: 1.14 .97—1.29 
Tnepector, Females 54 ss det ey hak Oneal eee ee .82 .68— .95 
AL ee OUETOT 355 bibs to's a Bheracke i ed arc Re au hte Soe tee ete NE 1.01 .76—1.14 
Maehine Operator,‘ Malez-/. Gt ante 4 ch 2 uk eee 1.19 .96—1.38 
Maehine Operator, Female: Sasa. VEG bio ct ata re oe 97 .84—1.08 
IVES CHAE G sh pes tae ah dees tees ae iets ec peg. Un Git NPL aE Sg a 1.20 1.07—1.32 
IVE TEeerig its dere 2 saree es Raita eaMt Marea aan sea yee ants 1.19 1.02—1.34 
SIO LRICOT . oka mehers OAL Boats fs fe Noa hea Metre ae Ht 8201s, SB L328 1.17—1.51 
Ve clene’:  . Pee ae wd eee w/e a i ARO ee din 120 1.08—1.33 
Heating and Cooking Apparatus 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Cara ae caer: See nyt aos ka" tee Te terete BELG bo ewe ee 
NeW dprunswiCk tien vet gia Gee Gace wes 45.9 4448 
CUED Cg > Alger “ace leks devetioc ince etek ee alk 48.1 45—5l 
ATAVAER Or es ae ne) peace, desi. v3 i Patong oto rae lade a tater 45.0 40—48 
Coremaker! 
Catala mpee Pe tA) eo Rene leet bichon) oat tehe deh Wingte t5/e todavia tate eee rew OD weet ee 1 26" spalel. gale te eee 
(GS tele(t RN Ae Sa CRD SEMEN OMEN ADS ON OR Os ACB OT 1.31 .(5—1.90 
BVLOTVLT ODL Agee: sh bats oats cere teks tae as ately aes nanan eee, ae ihyies 1.22—1.90 
(Cchis) pCePahe bat Che oe eee oe SMC Ee Rte oO re ok Seer cay, Seen ee 1.24 .96—1.62 
PUP OU UO 5b e2 is uae Cen She ae at eas ants tine eee ea cep ee 1,165 1.06—1.20 
Crater, Shipper and Packer 
WEN 6T: Re CUM Ns Nae ae or ey CY Oe eR Pe Ce ae 2 JQTAAT FA OMAR AE 
IN GW" BAPUNSWIGIE sive whee x ake t ee oe rete te ere teeta ta lo icHloie Ta RMR MEN MBI ita iy .838—1.21 
CGI EE 555th tae al int ha Sar a RM ES osteo atch  deia de .87 .66—1.12 
IVE ORGY CRU Re oS Waele hy chata rete aoe iete tat etal anor eres ths te eaten .98 94—1 .07 
OD GATTO 2.5 are ek iis ‘abe paely. 204 aire ta 40 Ebb aca o ip ato ee een .99 78—1.21 
POPGINEO .c Ue aD a hose che Set cme al lke hit Acta AA oat el ee ieee ek 1.02 93—1.14 
Enameller and Painter 
GE el hunk CegeEe, Sac | eae ee (Oe ee A ra ome eee ee AR 1 ty Sa ae 
I MD TUDS WICK 4 suas ctets acces ace trade hee ERNE ahicriate ec eres dba Bs) .91—1.50 
CIGD EC ci bias nee s Ee aE ee Re MO SAS Re Oe ade eae 95 .72—1.05 
ivicacres] Jo) SRS my Ne ees te als wart 5. ad wcoicliardiw vi Bea gatas eae L.O40¢rw®) snuieake . 33 
J]; UC LLU Be ae Oe A a Sa en RR A ne Se Ce ee Y 1.09 .838—1.40 
{hes 220 Re ASE Lh co ee ee eee 1.06 .95—1.20 
Labourer 
OAmads ee ORO Bi kk 4 ben ee cna anan add dee dd de Pi AERO 86... 241.00) ee 
IN SOMO TUNIS WIGK Oe Bic er tees lh hee re on) oi ee nae nhl .70— .71 
LUEDEG. 6/6 SLORY CRE SORE PUM Perey «501 Gig els a dhs a da ae 13 .63— .82 
WEGWLTEOL Ayn et ncte! hen hates tet tlsn macctoep tattered hari tae .88 .82—1.07 
Ontario, Co i Se A ee Ne dee FS SR SO AWS, bw ele 8 a 91 .80—1.00 
PEO OTVUO 2 Byler ch Ws ccahera loess Wy telat a athe A GAA SAU an nnd .92 90— .98 





1 Piece-work predominant 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS—Continued 














; f Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
2 $ $ 
Heating and Cooking Apparatus—Concluded 
Machinist 

ONCE SORT, Ae eae Ryo) Ree RO. SU a eS LO. kes cede ane 

ELTCELS ct § ERIS RIGOR ava em rs 5 (nd agen ce 1.14 .92—1.25 

Montreal RCN RE?! Get Nour. UG aa 2a ane er 1.19 1.15—1.27 

SUPER IO Mae Ss 2p hey RR RS aa os en 1.43 1.02—1.25 

OMAN Shs cite «a Me OB of ee ey ee 14 1.11—1.27 
Moulder 

HES a ee One One eee A aie oo a a 1.28. «+h, eee oe 
Re RUSY UME WIC rd ia vk SO oe RR ghee cn Gahan tone 1:32 1.00—1.68 
AGL ad 0 CRI yet AY See ae a re ot car orem ge 1.15 .T9—1. 44 

DIODE CdR, Mos Shay os b= ba Boe ote es. ee 1.42 1.32—1.47 

Bear Oo Ee Nee aa se Gee he eg Pe Ng ae Looe 1.04—1.70 

RET LONs: 5 EI PE coe = canes Be ae bo2 1.26—1.53 
Mounter or Assembler! 

Dis 0 ZEN ERE ys SA Gy Oe | RRR i A A a eh Ree? eS L302. *™ Oinsvtan, aed ote a 
eames Ua WAC ener et eet bens tara ta he eit sm ibeR ci i 1.06 .79—1.41 
BN me Bea eM cera Ge tetas ee cae 0s, oo eee, .89 .68—1.15 

RV SIRE eR erg ame RoE a eh ne kn SY Rt na BR 1.08 .98—1.15 

Ui ds ee AERIS: RR ee ert ar aot loot a cA Ta ot ed nM edd aE 1.06 .90—1.28 

Beers Cn Cet teers eee es ee UN a RR FEM ode oY 1.07 .93—1.19 
Patternmaker 

CRS ARP cab) Ode CERERS? .” —M) Siempre: SSS ssn ei eo a 1.09); Seco a a eee 
BMI CUB WIC UR gi ce, oat ic v2 oo su sce esstdd elas oS vasdd eoseasas ce eilesuc cans .82 .75— .91 
CIES oS Ee PREM Sn on lvls .90—1.32 

UN DAES NRL 2 ee EE Te Te A re ee ki22 1.15—1.32 

VECO UK EL ME LAS © ovat Fig se aaa eel RI fe aa 1232 1.00—1.31 

RUN Pte A ee AN GE i cscdans nasi stncecns tad pote ica pdielecas 1.08 1.05—1.15 
Polisher 

TONITE th By os" UR 1s Ai ie, a pe a ea |e me ke pegs 9S 
Rl eee Pile WiC ames SS. Meek to) Leh shoes ine agree ee te 1.15 .94—1.46 
IEICE gis nel ORME WS Aly ie eA Ar No Met inet Aa Dh ee i 1.05 .72— .90 
URS TS Nina, WOE Sn Aa SER Ge al lel AM Rs Dest ely AR St he RRP opla i Wt oy .90—1.62 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Cea OT Ts 22 RES. 2. 25h Acct io es MES boo & wiedhieldudliMeombae ace’ A Se ee ee 
PWD MNS Wicca ter. 0 ee ee ee enc a hoe ol, Oe ale: 1.15 .75—1.66 
ROT meee toe BE a Se oO Gh gs occ abc nb eh svcd wis a peannPrcaskalvnteusie 89 .f3— .98 

eeeRY RARE HUE, oh dd ee che & cusnadjellcciees enna wuiaseoure LOW noe. oo. 
CPURra ETO Tey SPN Fs CSB ie,” oi Seas Satasve Matte go ou sbuerdlica dus axe WeuanOsedehs LeOe .85—1.16 
Ro ane e) | cacao 2A AU eh a rece ee” eR ge ct Peay Bra Oy cae 1.02 .98—1.10 
Agricultural Implements 

STANDARD Hours PER WEEK Average Range 

RT Oo 8 a Shes. us hges <«: a eas a ata dee 41.3 40—59 

Canada} 

LARS SSE RR 2 2 RE, RR pe ae le OS SA As aR 102 .67—1.32 
AIT PRY See ES ee) GOIPEn Bei a -icot Ging hint Me ae mane ee teer Cl 1.14 1.02—1 .27 
EC MNCS RR a os 2 AES ail ee Ae Sale le te: ea .92 .75—1 .02 
Mivamine (Onerabar (Metal). 656, oe aun ie > per ee eae el es die aie .96—1.49 
TOCA Ste AMR Ys oc SO sche ated alee acs Wha eRe Pease eid Stee 1.06 .81—1.27 
VWI ECS) eeige: ileal 6 kell a re regen ERC ROMAN Sie RE od Meet © aia ee 1.292 .94—1.58 
She cea Te MMS is A bit idee gb d: Reaebas dye Gagek wea aU ae, GS. aC 1.052 .78—1. 44 
EE CMTS OT iw IB \ 5. oe Lads Scale Gears aaa ee ER aie ae a nee 129 1.08—1.52 
PRR NEGELLS VV GLACE © chctae clk ice arcord ot cnateeh hermits ora an aR AMR as 1,02 .77—1.28 
ea Pl REMI. 95. choo say 2 ot ee aah a Re Ae, Minas ace 1.07? .90—1.35 
Woeaworkiug lVinchine Wperator.’. 6s. eve sche sce’ Gewese . 99? .60—1.41 


1 Mostly Ontario. 2 Piece-work predominant. 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS—Con tinued 








Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Sheet Metal Products 
SranpAaRD Hours PER WEEK 
. Average Range 
Ganacla fer oul bees ets PAE Se eee Ce ee eg ee 
QUEDEES. 52.5 ete es eee RO ee ee one eee 44.5  40—50 
OREATIO’S <5 es ee ok PERE Ee be Yeh ee 43.3 40—48 
NTH IIGODA, «lia Akt. ie bb Seite hee BO 44.1 44—45 
Sacha hele wer tireyy ee aoc c hk a iacestoean kcee ee, Gxaiee A4 0). Seabee ee 
iM | Gos ee A DRE Shee a « SORA arene 42.1 40—48 
Britten Old DIB Sve.) ceesctas oto ats rae 40.2 40—44 
Labourer 
Gea ee) he ee Feros en Rel ble Sh w id iad Dol As S83 o 4 «al cic «eee wk 
CIEDEC Ls POE ripe he ee Pe Meaielea Sura Ns cle ache aie mig ern 76 68— .85 
Man treats as n08) 2a te A eo eA Na ee bed eee .78 70— .89 
ETN BATU tee che Sees aac eee seca" Weta Merl hgh ce crater ich A teed a Re nee 87 80— .98 
TEGROTILO | 3 Bese ve 3 hh Bee elas ected eae soba Me gh tore a aM che oe es . 84 70— .95 
VES Lah .} tiene. oi oct rr hea ee nia sien oe Seg .79 75— .85 
ASE DCNG Wallen, o2-4 ik Weel e oh ele cee te ence ee eee .80 75— .85 
PLL GR COTY oh ee eR eo 2), See tar © on Racker te ee en eee 84 75— .92 
British Columbigese ere hee ee ee oa ns teens .93 85—1.01 
Machine Operator 
Canada oes Uc ile a Re eon Mee Oe RE EK oe teeea kan Ree eee PRE eee 1:05... . tv cn ae 5 eee 
Quepec (Montreslionly) tisacnecw wien vitev vow ae ee ORs CEE 1.02 .98—1.17 
COURT RS Oe Sot ie Beni hs ae UR WR ec a lat Ee eadickc GE ee dak ee 1.06 .90—1 . 22 
SOLON UO.t6 hy < Seas Aah fo Baer eter tod ta Ree bees ae ee 1.05 .90—1.25 
WE GRIGODS 11k eked B50.) Paci new ae Wain nce ees KORE ome a .99 .89—1.05 
Das KALCUCWAl? SN Nou c.. Scie meen hci ha Ok ee REELS TCE 91 80— .95 
British Goi bist cc tr eae Sc leh ak lelocs Oe re ee 1.16 1.03—1.29 
Machinist 
(Ghiriete : rt nie + oe nae ee oe ee Me ee er a od od ie y Sei ems 9 heel hs Pd“ oe drm 
Quebecs( Montrent only) ices ee oie tte les erate ee 1.24 1.10—1.38 
CDAUATIO SHEN ahs teict ate PT eae ae haa ameter. A en i ote 1,20 1.02—1.39 
PP GTONUO BeOS ob Sick ce. a Rh stata fetal alate Sta ao eee 120 1.00—1.39 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Ghat te Cy | SD Oe). te eae oe oe eer ee, SCO ema ee ee Cree sh 1635 
Quebec Montreal Only) sis dankewk kok abies Chk GURL EEERAEE 1.19 1.15—1.25 
ONTARIO; Abn yAtetir cs. TAR EVLA RE EMAAR CED ORES E ERLE 133 1.05—1.75 
PEOTONUO Sede se OWA oe REE ELE Rae KE hs Nek eC 12 1.05—1.75 
PUES chine) Osa RS a eo oe ee a er en eae, eee eee RP 8 1.14 .95—1.33 
ATG r ti 22 abe ratehe saree! oferta Geese elas senate aren tae oe ee ae 00: gis cae eee 
ISETUISD (CONTOUR yet, Ch ca ky De ay cco ee 1.62 1.58—1.70 
Sheet Metal Worker's Helper 
Canndat. 5:7 Serre Likeae nr PAE rtlce is Bu mes i Gitano Pee mee 5.) Ce Pa Ar WER 4 
Muepec (Montreal only ) tant eis: 5 ah ok ree Ee 10 .t2— .80 
ONTATIO NAL < .re ERA CES RANGERS EEA 84 .55—1.04 
TOrOnto sao it, SEAS Sh SAE Ee ee 84 .70— .96 
AU EM toley: et ae A ee ee er ee ee .79 65— .87 
PW 6-10 5: ee ee en Oa ee ee a ee . 84 65—1 .07 
British Columbiat.*. . .. roe ne See eee eee 1216 1.10—1.27 
Shipper 
Canale ts on OER AEA CALAN CAC Ce ena ehe eee 1:00-.  ee aeee 
Quebec (Montrest:only) 42.05.64 oe REEL SLE GES GER LR LO .96 .88—1 .04 
at Ng (i Mh eh kee Oe ee es 1.01 .85—1.12 
LOPONTO MAGA tk en eA RAE Oh le ELLE ee eee 1.06 .90—1.29 
VEBTICO A Ne eka Sens ee acca Meo ee eee eee ee .96 .89—1 .02 
BritishiColumbiaweeiwe. oo. ss eo os AO eo: 1.18 1.09—1.25 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS—Concluded 

















: ; Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
a st eran rt area agri re a 
$ $ 
Sheet Metal Products—Concluded 
Welder 
el 0 ohana s Sn tele aee DSR a4 a. i. ie ee ce bel6- (fie eae 
Cree Nlontred! Only) acid (24444 Nek the thet nene ee Laz 1.11—1.22 
Jit Wey < Seemed dealin Cee te een ae eed ee ne Lad .97—1.32 
Toronto SAS vst aes ee Cee Lk MR CER ee mae hee phe 6.) Laks .97—1.35 
De ame eee, cer AAA AN EON Cee AGW 9 ERT EE are ee 1.04 .98—1.13 
eo AS01108 6 EAGT pean a CAL ae ee i201 .90—1.10 
Alberta he ae fee. Rais arene <a a ee Leis .97—1.20 
Via giclee G0) bbanle) Sata eae Gea ae a on er re 1.36 1.385—1.43 


Table V—(13) TOBACCO AND TOBACCO PRODUCTS 





STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Canadamouebec and Oritario). 6.5.35 .60s set eee: 45.0 40—55 


Canada (Quebec and Ontario) 


SMCNIESI ST © Guages BEIM, Dette oA eae aD oy Sea ded 1.20 1.07—1.36 
Ppinceriaver, Meniale, i080 in). dooce dos a OPE en .83 .61— .91 
Cigarette Making Machine Catcher, Female.................. 83 .40—1.05 
Cigarette Making Machine Operator, Female................. .90 .82—1.16 
Ciesretic Packers»Machine, Females... sc ck ewes one et0 .60—1.00 
PE iO et Ta eee oreo ae Whe ture GAs Shia Vera WS ld UNA ees ts WW es .40—1.11 
PIS ON cic) (ne a ee re er eet 76a A5— .92 
eye TL CIE) Pao, ok CA soe Gk Wee sec dan eee 250 .62— .93 
Pepe ratecetler WEN G. «cat ac. ws Hs ale a Se ole lowe ne SE nen .85 .61— .90 
Ree A Beste Reet os oie o Bey toto Sta Stee VIO eal whl 1.29 .98—1.48 
ipeeeemminancd. Penmnle. . ii ak ke eee y tes Go enous eee .95 .60—1.45 
Peeren bICcer) A MEMAIGS».\.0.' 5s ae wa tea BA ON WO A .98 .f9—1.07 
CONE URSTE, at 2) ogee Aen RO, ee a Pa a ee a 10 .94—1 .34 
stemmer, Machine, Cigarette, Female...........0000. 020.00. .96 .80—1.06 
Pienuner, iachine,’Cigar; Memale. i... 6.4% 5.6 sek asa ean ees .68 .45— .84 
Mietleds Worker Viale 10... es kak hhh eee ee WEEE te .91 .85—1.02 
Misneleds Worker Female... 41.540. was eek eS aS oe ee 70 .67— .72 
Wy ener waver eh ema les. + st sh 655 ees he GS eke oh wth on neh 84 .68— .93 





Table V—(14) BEVERAGES 





Malt Liquors 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 

ie ee ae)! A ORR ee oe ee aes SOT eee ee 
TAMA EPO VITICES 4.5. ¢ oc 2 oS ww oo wc 0.4 a 46.0 44 —50 
iierer we. A SNe eirmod Maem 48.0 4743—48 
‘DG cate: er nr (ee ne re a eee eee 41.0 40 —48 
PaO Ae aie ee eae na ees 43.7 40 —44 
BUCO WAY, Sie occu de wn Gee wide we ne ees 7 | i dee ya 
SIRE ee N  cals suede asi deren ion ADA) one oot aes 
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Table V—(14) BEVERAGES—Continued 











ee eaeeaeaeqoqoqeaeas=$S9M9S—(—(“—>$s*ua“_»s»wnon”™mwmvW[—'"'— 





Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Hour 
$ 

Malt Liquors—Continued 

Botile Shop Worker, Skilled 
@anndaan.: seeks ts BACB ees eso Oe eerie See abe 116 
Ni ottfinic Provillee® . ober ce ode ys eee Celso eee: be eer ees .86 
Quebec......))-<- Jide-- saeechiceresee re reee peter e:sceermeee .99 
Nitsitraal. .. AU oe bcs Pere Co Oe he caine ove #8 Bees omenees 1.00 
itaeOee bk oo tk Bik bec see eet cs rae a pe eee: weeerntes LZ 
STG TALD Maes EA Be es Be neds Ge cic a Fels cs Gi ee eee aod 4°31 
NimattOba.. aco mee eins Pees cow nes ceo sce Un be eae .92 
Cachet che wa QR. £.604 dcaece vee cutesy coeds pease: seo .99 
NU SHG bg has emp lectern ers eebercebceta latte 4 5G. 2s Tae, Srede Seer tat eee 119 
Pribich COMM DIte eee oe ctieae a here ete ee oe eer eae 1:15 

Bottle Shop Worker, Semi-skilled 
Cy Sa Re Wk bite coe ec oie ie ee SECC Nal AREY elle ol ce le kn ally i eee tae Baa 1.06 
AA Aide PTO VICES © «cc tutes oie wich sie ah ious Gans 4 SRM het .76 
OupheGueadece nasi es Sele t's PPA Od reprataiea doar ah bed Nate adeateae Ges ane .97 
Montreal ©. cots cc. o  Uelgeese Mies cabnmvenne a Gah lalie is cueseinye weve ier .98 
CVA TATED sobs is 4 hs oss Re Ee EY TB eles ea vin a ere tye eyes ere aL 
SL GBATIEO See Ae oaks oso Ae a se eee Sst aha ihe! haan we ee een Lane 
NA srs bo Ri eicl eee tah i's feiiic Peck Bic wc Baete chs Scotay hehe > eee dccaee ee See 91 
la Glee CHIC We SANR i oe discs eS nle ale Sieve tie alee Shea e Roaw eile aie ha DEN er oe .94 
A Theta es ladies at Se nee eatin a leis iss ales Glave ee 1.15 
British: Colambind: onc s becker rene ca iek ooo emai (ae Scat 140 
Bottle Shop Worker, Unskilled 
Claes el: vis Es oss be edo eee Sex eee oe) A Renee e eine > ae 1.04 
Wiebe Provinces... 2.) scab eeae apo 2s 4 oe SARIN > ator oe 74 
Quebees sels. Boies} peeeretenereeserss iets e ee RR .93 
Es cr pee PAI ood, oes Se ee chai Vurss te ai Btn AG at dette ee tine .95 
Ontario ....:).. . » Etta: Ricks Aecara Mantas attic Fue sie uit Se aoe ree oe Ph bs 
‘Veronto!..... 2%. 8 ke 5 ata baht ls kb aie CI een ee ese 1.14 
Manitoba..... | Raa) fe Sieger tee anne pe ane ny, ry AD mk CO Tis OS me 
Kame CHC WET) asteetuats Was, ous cs: ciate Sige eos fein «ee abene ene teat cate 91 
WRT aeees < . Foye SARs Ws sc lep hte Boke Se rate =, hwike te a ote Nag 1.09 
Tiel ACG IU e oe site Wick eb ns sisted Gee ne nai bce cin cole 1.14 
Bottling Mechanic 

Ca oe tee a OR eons Balin lies alias esate ae karte ia hats on ya (os a Lae 
Nias mine PEOVIGCRS ite hs bch ko hilek 6 oitien eee slate cal snes ei ere teegiye .95 
DBE REG. «ctor Maree os beg pedis per Flee celeb > le cure brie 1.20 
Rais Cie ber ee fee oe LiL wis chard chele ain eer eURRIels f Rientae mnanoret mace be? 
CV EAT Aah tae ere Ase a ALE Bical neat ee SULaR: Anche ce NOC IC ID ae egE ite neta 1.28 
TATOO ree ee te eT nn aie eae tiene Perens ree 1.29 

Brewhouse Worker, Skilled 
CAVA ec ec ee tg ie ie Mice 4 ayo dito Maveienele eau raes 1.15 
Niaritume PLOvVillCON: cc bec ot ie cee cee ee nes air ae ee .93 
CUEDER Jem Mteh ttt. han genre sie e rove » Gel ecnc tine ae ee 1.04 
MA OGET ORI Shue rte) g Lok cree “Nr ace ee eee in’ AUP nbaae uel eae 1.04 
C PypCA Yih Pants eA caceche Hebe tani ates as welch" di nye ays tore oranda peeey ae (cage y eee | 
SUES CTTUEC) bos ce hace el sole WR so Es ane RE Saal eee Bes aaa Ske elem aan oeaes 1.24 
Der gia hay ek Ge oie ee Gi Fee eae eds Re tik eat cee Oh eh eva alata ws eae 1.08 
Rea aL ORTONO ATI Esto cic io tare Ha cahae Re eh inal abe iio santos Wiser) cl Sietecsis eure 1.07 
LL ES AR DOSES SR RIN BE, ay) Ech UA 0 Dn ECA ht et ge aN STEAM Bae ih 1422 
British Cohumbia® aie cc | ee ee AIR ce ee eiece yd aise 1,29 

Brewhouse Worker, Semi-skilled 

CTS SU Ue UNA oa Neg et eembe tah a) ateliiiag kucha sea fale Caer eet or eta ee aia 1.09 
NMasvitime: PLOVITIGES 320 ya ei lance cg eee ee eee ein ae Oar ae .82 
bis ny Cea MPT RON TA 1 SORE ra aee | A | SU banded rasa bans oe ulbe pert ac .98 
Wi ries tied} Ses crate chee acer A cc ANI ella tire ere: ahionss arpa eee .99 





Range 
of Rates 
per Hour 
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ee 
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Table V—(14) BEVERAGES—Concluded 











. ; Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
: $ $ 
Malt Liquors—Concluded 
_ Brewhouse Worker, Semi-skilled—Concluded 
QUES hoe seca a cake Meats oe BORRLs deans ecnc cee UR7 1.15—1.25 
eee oct ro td, RR OR ee yn ee” oe 120" 7 ie eee ee 
DCA. beste ei AA A, CU ee chee erat .98 .86—1.16 
esac DO Wall. ae ccc a Bhs oe MA choo es cae thecse ok 1.01 .99—1.03 
Alberta no bog, SR OT, Oa en. ho Ry eee 1.19 1.17—1.26 
ree ts ONIID IB oh oid PEA. <M Ws oe ows ne ore wee 1.19 .97—1.25 
Brewhouse Worker, Unskilled 
Ree ON oe ie tens OS ee ke oe ho iv teh e EAN ea ob 1 O87! hey ae ee: 
RY arite rOViINGes.... odes ck oh ke oe Mews Addai doen wok 15 .70— .80 
SE tte OO cc a ahh ia vate eta eae uetn Seok, ee aly .95— .99 
WG laa Re ee a ok ee ae oer ek a be .98 .97— .99 
Lariat | ee NSS PNA Ra 8 ee Nee ee oR 8's ho Se eb ae 1.14 1.08—1.25 
ECLAe tse eee LPS ee be es eis eh ee eh eR ES eS ESD 1,15 1.10—1.23 
Wal (Oa nth pln. ek A: Ce a eit Sk Ts bs 1.61 .95—1.09 
BFS LE ER WY SUE Licance RS 8th sl ch CoP dh etecinnk Sateen qu a ticdedh ded idea Mend whee 93 .85—1.03 
Cee a oe eee oe des eee eer aes eee apne weet ks 1.08 1.04—1.23 
Peau etree OLILIT OES eet) cs chs Ach 2k Ash tuted EB. ¢ ok eden ft dategt i eee, Poo core Ini 1.09—1.23 
Cooper 
RATT EM Big yd Poc. te Shel ah gis @ Soe os ay 0:69: taba 1,18) flea bees aes 
Cnebed memes nce climes, Ql eee eee. occ bone aac wh eps 1.25—1.30 
CONER TI rman A, Pet RN, SESBIR EIOSR. oo occ ala oe oak P23 1.03—1.32 
ee IN LY eM EWEN! 5 ccc Lalor fied Carnie Re OO ee On 1 A 8 Sane free” “iene )* i 8 
Bitit Gm Ola BONN, od. ck cae cc cae ne be eweetwee oul 1.20 1.08—1.25 
Stationary Engineer 
Umar re ce, re he nee eh a oayb eee Merb eee t hee eee 1.24 - «> Jo .AD DIE .... 
Marine PrOVINGtS to cc ans ht ec hee eerseccerabiadeegacseaen 1.00 .90—1.25 
MUO OCC cish oo oes ve MERE ER Eaaescerbaseed ecesceseeses 1.27 .96—1.48 
Ce tira ea, a aia R rue RR ct Sas ul ag Go Sesh wage Blas ae oO 33 1.09—1.48 
Werte ek ee ns lols Aca 35s Gace eae adele Dee Lote eee ae 1.04—1.40 
TPOTOUUO. bso. che os ow ee ae SD heee hese eteereeerns 1.36 1.30—1.40 
WARIO. hic coe. oc deeb tet cesesceieneescend eer back 1.18 1.09—1.22 
MeL MLCHOWAM. ow otis aE E RE ESES SEER DSpace btsa eh de heeta tas 1.09—1.21 
PODER OL. es ond ie ahh ee bhiee reba heii pas bahee aba 1.26 1.10—1.36 
Pe eeolumbpiawe ss «oleic hbbshesabehibbiceiisdeeccad tim 1.25 .96—1.38 
Labourer 
Crs EA Mate ue he 5 ee OR ee os Se Se he hehe ace Oi)? + eehte tt nee cae 
ESPACE NOVINIGES ¢. chre 4c ec oe oo iw bed wi aehumenseni ney oa ee .69 .65— .70 
he te etatien Jeol Aidlade Spall Repeated pote Me aete era a 4 HIER IEA: Beant 91 .85— .97 
TR tre ee «fe cet ci cet ER tae ec wk nee Cate, a nae ae 92 85— .97 
MOLE) A Tica oh ae ced Rates el eile ete aed see irda Aaeahe Meee | Aces a a? Brynn 1.04 75—1.25 
Loader and Unloader 
HOE ASS oo IIR ERE Saat In Mews eo Deere rere mre ore nS een yer | 1.04" Vio eae a 
ST RIE Me oot Ale che ete bus Sink ke Wises Sas Wea enehe ta .96 .89— .99 
We Dereta rs ant Wane we he OO Ne a Seaceee ce WoL yeaa, gon nna ae .97 89— .99 
‘gis Dwele hed ok Meme Se Rae. WA Pech ik a ek 2. 0 Se Re aia erate aetna ge) Per5 1.10—1.20 
erat UOT rn © eee eR nie ee ee ny Feel e alee Babee occa hha 1.10—1.20 
TRE TIPS Bet LP ara]. Qe Sem Ee nO ane eee ea CY Lae OG Hee | 1.14 1.09—1.18 
Truck Driver 
Cermak Se EY CL et Scale sock ces ak ToarO°> . Bae ee eee 
PU ELCSTAGT CRO VINIGUES ot A ea he Cave 2 mace Fd REN pp DOR .80 .75— .85 
Ree Se tes sb sete Wale Pas paste eae 1.09 1.06—1.13 
Re ee he er O08 eS ee et a eae ck a are ale anys alee 1.10 1.06—1.13 
(ite ok Coes GRRE SBP RRE DURE tor eee ene th er war tact cn rr aan 1.10 .97—1.26 
BREE. 52 5 ee es Be goin: opera HOWE pees 1.09 1.03—1.13 
a ee ee eee ee ee eee eee er ee eee eee eee 1716 1.04—1.29 
ogc A oe Ae ee oe ee ee ee ees eee ee er .95 .87—1.01 
Ona RN ON CLEC, ae Sena Ce oe eee ee ee ere eee 12314 1.09—1.27 


STC nnn ttt 
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Table V—(15) ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 





Occupation and Locality 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 


Oansda.: . ack os 44.0 Qe ee oe ee 


PAIDGECE Ys bas cate ws bee ee eet eee) 


Soho ae,” es ee Se: oS ee ee 


tobe: 2... bas Ae oe Akan 4 tees 


LSS 2 OR A a Se Ree Oe eee eet 


Aer Mia ak ich AM Boe o Bee ok we cen 


ATES ae, Se Ye ee ener 


WNSCTERir im Abert ae ok ot ke ee 


PAIDEINE ab sc ee we bln hhl Leh! 


on Ges 


ae) cer 18 ® 


Average Range 
467 S ETS 
44:7 40—48 
46.5 44—48 
47.2 40—48 
44.5 44—48 
44.7 » 44—48 
43.5 40—48 
40.7 40—48 


9. w) W #6: e @ fe Meloni (e 19) (e e) a Jol le. ie; 8 ie 
cee Sel wt Mes. sp ie ie Mie, 8) as. (en arse cel et iw 
3) Sh Oy She ial ce We eS Ve) lof Te) el ie: 1S ie fel ee ow 
© ee i a ol he oh a Oe 6 wt Mele wt et a 
© (a) (er (Gh ie tay Cone” @: 16) at of ole) a) (ot at coh iol wh ie 
) @ lol @ 0} 6? eh Oh ah a> A) (47 6) oh ot WY of ce! ot Ot 
a eh SUVS: 8h (4 oy wl) OD fel inf Je? oh leh iol (ot et a” 8p ie 


Sy eat Met 9h FY cw ey Sah et ie? ta teh co? at (ew) 15) eh ke) oa 


BF et Ol 6l SF Bret jo® ie? wy ig? Gf .6) eve) et le! eo) var (al i) 
8} 0) eh Gi iat Sey ot py ie) eh (ot i? 6, a? a) ot aw) a? ote 
0' oe 59) ley (e' 1u Wel feces) (8.8) iv 18) ie) ey 8!) 1e 
Bm ey Tel ete “9. ee (6 (pl ee” ey ice a! a 'e \@) 10. a 
© 8 © oO 6 oo 8 e oe Yee) el) oh ah oylel o Leip) & 
fe; 8) aie) oy Sica ial ie) rad ay cof iat sq) eye) ste) ie! 
Oh se & OF 6) ey OY St ul ie esi ie) lie) wf ce! of goto 


¢) 9) a) er io) Sh 6h or ao) ie) ele! et a! ste! oF (ef ce" 6 


BY 9) 0) 8: ey (0) “w) 18) © oof (6! oh erat s® eh nt ofa’ st is 
@) 8s ie) 9) OF a) 0) jot 0) 6) wi “el of ef oY 0) 0 Gh ef 0) 6 
qj. Sp ey Sy) ay oh ah oY @) at a of el ey <? (winatem eh oF 
oy 0) ey ah uh 6) Si let @..6) (ef ‘el v0) 67 of ie! 10 at jet is 
oie, Janie che ela om) (eure) aii. (ae! in) imine 
@ 810) 8) wie we, 0: wo! fei fe te) 0) einen ito be 
oP eh oh) 6) (O68 -eF eth et wh et 08 el 0) ie” at al Bt el a 
SH ce) al) 4) Oh Wh 6H 9 oi) et ie? ahh we! cof ef at a) et e% ef ol is 


SS 40 6) ie) we Sh OY OH Oh emer el Ce? ial chet a) a 
@ (o'er 0) 16 [emi ju lel @ (0) (8) wes] 48) wa) (e) co 
SPAS NS -e: 6's) ©) 10. 6 6) (0 0: eo tee) ois le 1 © 
Oh 08 oF nhl ey e* Qh ei 0) 07:08 ‘ele! 6? OP a) 61) 8! ie® o 08 
9 Ob ee 6) ep el eh er ey eho) 6) (oh eh a) ah a) el ono” 
ol (OF (oy eh er Oh em oN 08 (ON ot Oo el veliiaW ete) ‘of e! 6 
2} aio eRe opeh sth 6h eh be oh Of Eh iel of sal in” oh ete Ne 


Cakes Uh 6 woh ee ist eh giay a? oF 07 ef oF ef vt ef sete 


eR ee un ae ot That Sake fer tall fur | 


Uh Cade edn ae oy Ce MCR ernie anal et of hon 


CSIC ee Ca ae at et a et ua at tat Jia 


208 FE REO He Oe We He 


FR Meee FS CET EC CCH Caw & 


BLE REL ML ERED SETHE HEME HICTA TEMS Tete 


FOS Pa Ce ReH BE ae Pe Ee He tere Me Te Ne 


FN Peers orca teeta rete ha rete tere tee 


eva fet vert ey Yoel vow? feet Yont ter et WT YEO ye Cert WCW” Weil wad Wet ery 
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per Hour 
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Table V—(15) ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER—Concluded 















Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of aes 
per Hour per Hour 
Operator : ; 
ADBUR Fe cc ce ied ss Es sc dec eee eC eee ier oe Ween: | WASA bibteawo¥l ...... 
le Whe el AT Rage GRE Ae , SUR aa ntl cr L  e  eane aine .92 .69—1.06 
INO SPUTISWHCK. EB ove dec oe oe toe eee oc ot pon ee 1.00 .77—1.09 
Se Na eee MRE Sd. ene 8 NOY See AD ASSES ome Wee a 58s 5 1.06 .82—1.28 
Ontario BS i Ver Ae Oe RT eee en EN Naa 12 1.01—1.49 
A MGT NS, MRE esc de eh et SS MRIS VS re IMA here ane 0: ints 1.04—1.24 
DOM DCUIO WOE soc MMS ccc cc ee eT PENA he me en oes 1223 1.02—1.69 
LAL CECE ad Ee AR | Sean: Sere me eee mane een eee eee 1 Bas yd 1.06—1.47 
TPA COOL IIIS Me ack Cee Oe 1.54 1.26—1.68 
Maintenance Man 
APA I ot oh O'S on ek Re tN ek ee ele eek, 1.10”... |, setae. 2 
ete ettey 2S came OT NES Wu's BA ERISA Gi nsares Ot ha de ae God 1.06 .91—1.22 
IGT 6! ARR a AS A. ay sete ceva tndie sy wthcs dea eee en ee Peed .90—1.24 
ORMOND cee «co Lae ARIE nee Oe aes ee aA Ss wit, 1.07 .9383—1.64 
Dees ONIN DIA BE a esac ci erate cece eee eer ri es. 1.40 1.22—1 54 





Table V—(16) ELECTRICAL APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 





Electrical Machinery and Equipment, 
Household Appliances and Supplies 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
43°3 


(at Taine ieee Tie? Sila Sei’ Mpa tit fede tb Aided a tallahaa ook 
CQ a Pee EME e HoAN. ste ce hele 41.0 40—55 
OO Ae Es corde a ora che ta Se 42.8  40—50 


oor eri aan ts aie. Fe IRIS RIS ai ieee nara ag are Oe ee A AGO) , oh) seer or ve a 
etter POM UPON Teo South's (csc oe alcabin es «Ah aly te uae 1.08 84—1.30 
ra I AE he Malet ON 5 sy eel alt, ere oe aie: s hare ole els See eee ETE 1.16 .91—1. 45 

SU ERITEL Oe on ee Paes he ce ote Creer Serer le es ane aise megs 1.07 .86—1.30 
Assembler, Female 

ee ee on BR Ee os etek RPL oP wa ieee hobs don » eae onMeus 2 aie Fire! cb, “we 
Wee een WLODATORMMUAY oA ey xix eaten WC Ne oe eae seine ioe Be eae .95 ~74—1.25 
LEIS | Tel mean atte pl Ba riage peeniabsipl ciel LEN GASB at Rare it tora aan 8 wane .90 .71—1.04 

MU MPCNILED AoE 52 facts Ie igh So UI Aah 8 Stet 8 Seo sie mee a Sire 91 71—1.01 
Buffer and Polisher 

(Cara ee oe ee eA ot A se od SR RD... Odie = dan 100: «|B ene oe eee 

NATIO ccd codons ode geet eetes ROME so cete aha rete eae 1.09 76—1.31 
TOPOOCO ck, o.nce PAE co. dB e ees 5 ARE. otis GRY Mbp 2 2 thes ate Laz 80—1 .39 
Coil Winder, Male ee 

Ree nk 5 NY sc dd oon Beers nr e ee heey Piva ee Fab a b Serene ae chs 
Quebec: (Montreatonly)..icssccagactscsecscecettatearerna’s 1.07 84—1.19 
WTHTIOs. «bec. ee coe dec Se aes Pas ctasa parecer eteranarens 1.19 1.00—1.40 

MT OPGDLO. de... cee ee dL eR TEC SESE RE Ce eeE Ret avara reat ees 1.14 938—1.33 
Coil Winder, Female 

Cee ns, IR os Ce a eG eas PS AG WES OF... lesa ned es elie 
Duebam (Montreabionly).. 15. 6.56 sn cas senssnad sucessvavenvus 1.01 .66—1.39 
ee ee. MEET, ee ec a and BA ea Sg at ala eek .93 .79—1.11 


Se Te Ve Es) es ce oe Pana s Gs Ae ea ae aaa .90 .73—1.10 


sh 


Table V—(16) ELECTRICAL APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES—Continued 


Average Range 
Occupation and Locality : Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Electrical Machinery and Equipment, 
Household Appliances and Supplies—Concluded 
Inspector 

Cardin ae fet ot Sree s Serer ee. ces ee a, ome be ome «ee 1G 4 ak. acaeeaee 
Breve  Momtreaboney) Birr. eesti. sa. nem eke ees eee 1.08 .94—1 23 
On cri eae: Cnn ee See See ee ee, ee eee 128 1.00—1.36 

ey GR Ee Pie | AORTA ch lil ae el eee Reid bMS IR i eH AN | 1.16 .98—1 32 
Labourer : 

SUG See! OO ee ee ewe eee et . 98 siditploJ. deignd ... 
Huebec (Montres WOniy,) 32 We 200 5 ak oad ar dasaica mead ieee .92 .79—1.02 
Oreos. a) ee ED OE .99 .83—1.10 

DP OLFODLO ¥2 fe, osc WE cin, SEER tN ah AA Ao eo hh aa .97 .838—1 .08 
Machine Operator 

Cans. oa... : CRA e Ge Pe Sen Sea Te eee ry ce ee Leek eee eee > 0 ene ee 
Sicoeas( Montredkoniy) “4851s ic sk ees Le ae Lee eee aE Ned .86—1.41 
CONtATION =< «5 Moon ae he SR ae Cee Cee Ce ee eens Lee 1°33 .97—1. 52 

Toronte: ..ccsrreererrese ts ere 1.14 .90—1.40 
Machinist 

Canadas... ..unSeMed the, GA GUL AA ATTA, . A DOA, HYZSIGRT ss ae. 
OEY Plover MAY Kaveh diets) Weis hid PERM en rene aN ee mmm TE | 1.18 1,.02—1.29 
Ontsriot< tee. Gon: ».; SRP Ako eek cee neat ee 1,25 1.08—1.42 

Toronto at... enous ss ocsb oes so 5 6s oo 5 eas, BOR. Vee 1.27 1.06—1.51 
Packer and Shipper 

GEG weeks oa eA) Cai a eee ee Om LOG i ees Ee ee 5 
Buevec(Montreak only) 70 eset ee es heen eee se 1.00 .76—1.17 
ONCE FER TRAM Sel Os. ee eee Cee ee met (ose S Oe er eee 07 .88—1 .25 

PEGTOULOS. Feo Meee oe FSP Se as SG ee eee eee eee eee 1.08 .86—1.25 
British Olimpia 0.6 0: 1 oe Feet a Se ee ee ee eee eee 143 1.00—1.22 
Plater 

Canada. 4 sis cis Fe ccdee ole avs oR 6 sin sw ca ee gcc. ee oe ee ft PPR re te 
elucbec CMOMtESL ONLY) oo Meso GG osu suc po ebb aoe ee eee 16d2 .938—1.26 
Oc oe Sn eee 1.13 .75—1.53 

OTL OCR Een We Ms 55 aati ced AR AA abled Aha ete 1.07 .838—1 .26 
Toolmaker 

Gagedgeene 620 Meme ear Seles Serer eee eee eee re, TeSG SCR ee os, 

MUUSDEE TE A.) 8 iets oes te CEE RE Oe en LEE LLL Se Cheer 1.31 1.10—1.51 
VLONITERIE Pete eo Choc toh sa 4 nhs deb elas Lee eh hag ee en om 1.34 1.10—1.52 
CUCATIONL Eo 4h) Meee gt de shone ths eee ete te? - en el 1.42 1.25—1,57 
Torontoie. faces 1k cet eercet cae eeeeerseceree se eee: 1.46 1.25—1.62 
DIIISHMC OMIA Te oe ade eee eat eee e ee ete eee 1.49 1.36—1.53 
Radios and Radio Parts 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 

CURIA APO ONS, <i be RENE GE Oe ae Lee oe BETS 2 
SUC OCW AN. 5 5 MRE S 8S Weta ds be wAeehSES 43.2 40—464 
OICATOVcRe Bake aso k ne etre oe ea EAE Chee 43.0 40—45 

Assembler, Male 

CAME Seve co Bs 5 A Bs Oe Se eI 8 Ld be bo EEN sO daattilatt) sanctus... 
Duebée(Montreab only) os i.445045 5 40h lb eee eee .95 .79—1 . 24 
WHE lad a ee ae So a ae oe eS ee ere ee .93 .80—1.06 

ALOLOIMUO TET? 255.05 84 SO eR SESE ee LS RR Ee Oe eee . 94 85—1.06 
Assembler, Female 

BSS TESS, Die ee Se i ean ee Nur n nay | BL.) dp tetas ae 
iuenecnuvigntres Only)... tess ur) 44xo0ma neh 4 eee peda oe ama .93 77—1.12 
DIGG 2. AS SD wah aA ke Ale a eR ph ee 18 60— .97 
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Table V—(16) ELECTRICAL APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES—Conclued 
a a ee 


Average Range of 














Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
Schaal (aia cesaee mammemmmmne ee EY 
; : $ $ 
Radios and Radio Parts—Concluded 
Inspector, Male 
BIEL ie enn 3 MG cs cos fh acvaysscucxonsnnpbsb-wsavbsdodcpidehyicanshsdvaicicsec 1.05, . 2, beeennseienat): 
Meme ce ( Montreal, only) 4. assy-seuesessdocs¥iacaaaiededia dita vdiecsscsccc, 1,14 .96—1.32 
EN nee ON A osc Meaohaponchcdbndsesuoysdcdteyogeesdeessdcedeaeescescocs, 94 .75—1.06 
TBs OM xB ora a8 casey eeriscecscriwidseheeinMoeie hicks Kaye eerie, .98 75—1.09 
Inspector, Female 
EON STITER sen pnt: elec 9g gear) SOLES ROI RC ica, A be ae Bn. ss hone ED, 5, 
Oreos: Gisontror- Only) 460A cS RN AAS RAAB Eo. 6 heed ,cco, 1.01 .97—1 .02 
eee aan Ts ee et M8 IOAN AS ORO A 8 OE Key ES .80 .60— .94 
JS ssc Did een Rann nen Rate © Ae eM ts Ges | . 86 75— .98 
Machinist 
Cn TVs Reengy (4, RMS gdh Annies Ree TRS Fe eee eS LeD7* > 2+ Ra ead oe 
Dulac Uireanirenl OLY) 4... 8. bh socks cece ees ee 1.31 1.19—1.42 
215000. Cana nes See eee ihe ke I 1.24 1.00—1.45 
EE MAOTLU SS Whe Ca ah vised 251) Staak Et MR 8 es 0 a ae bw 9 0K saw oy ay 1.30 1.15—1'53 
Shipper and Packer 
CASO eS SO ae ae ee ee ara 9 LOS > Wile ae ae ee ae 
Dieoeaimntreslonly ik. Mf achavnc Ciwodicr de omntiteewe 0. ok 1.09 .97—1.23 
DigO a tarmmies PHA. Sako. Cauraivet. ices ce .97 .81—1.16 
TOSS cs GS TNR Int tell Satelit ah ciahalintlali ind deena ated tealin 5 .98 81—1.17 
Tester 
Lc eM eM MS Ao, ots pcachudapssengsacdogsdacesapadhadsoideocociobieoche, dase, 1,08, . 2. [teehee 
Quebec (Montreal buly) FL EOE COTE Get R ein. Lape mO eee: | 1.14 .96—1.37 
Ua ae BREG © ee Gaines Se 2 oe 1.00 .80—1.15 
EE Oper em i ke a de sonata ees actin oots Sie ess hehe amie on ae .99 .15—1.25 
Toolmaker 
re ER, 5. OM A sh cg: 60 5 hi Mace Wich in SHHid achat dance saniakin os 1.48. .20 45 ec etQUe),. dc. 
OI ere: LONER: ODI) toe waren seca Aen a ycconewind meinen «, 1.58 1.42—1.72 
GUNES OG: fo URS a ke oR ne ee ee ee eee 1.42 1.30—1.54 
Oromo: Sarre wl”. ./3 6 cok. PUR, LS 1.44 1.30—1.68 
Table V—(17) CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
Acids, Alkalis and Salts 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK: 
Average Range 
COAMAO tee MN 2 ee so SRT ss Boe os AGO esheets 
[ATV bal. ye rs Ao oe eee Ae. At 47.9 44—48 
Meee AOR ey oc on ae re a 45.5 44—48 
Carpenter renee 
NOOO AE ohn retatnccn renner cne nnd 1.09 1 Taye os 
MN (OEY CECE Rs GA tidus eutin AGUS as eas Seed eh, ws dal eanedee nace taro 123 1.14—1.26 
Electrician ie 
[cite ge! Silt sal Rainn aRenmDEnOnnnin Wonk cipal ine? r= 6 sc 


eae O Ht Aol 4 5 es eRe Aas aah, Uae 1.30 1326-1 .31 
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Table V—(17) CHEMICAL PRODUCTS—Continued 


a a ——eE—E—E—E—E——ees 
Ss ee 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality ’ Wage Rate Rates pe 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Acids, Alkalis and Salts—Concluded 
Helper 
CT TA cece kere rok Plates Pe dew areile, tae bere nt ape ae nsndnaroemais ca Be tetels Ces 1.08.7. 3.64... Be 
QHIOG HEEL IS. . beearcecscnsnsrsmaraca ns cossnatersnarananshene ra tenereupnnte te tates .98 .94—1.05 
EEE EO sk dis 5 Robin Sena wv Bartpade  beaderencnrnarousnaneenvatscetedetn gee kenomedo hve ka suleg 1.08 1.01—1.13 
Labourer 
ANG D. obs is dos au hatha Gy bee antes fa 6 ciel ols: & + ace oi Oe O02 Eo are oe 
EST Att ORNT Oe DHORE RSE «| PROMS, 1 NAN ele ven nar Mar Aa tenes sete cle, .89 .85— .92 
TENE LEYS agi ei ¢ 5 JR i yy th Og AN RES 2) Nae ea aa op creer .99 92—1.08 
Machinist 
CATAGR Yo fics cds by. 6 oes ee I i se we hs ei eA ae wee 1220° 0 Be eee eae 
GFE DOO are 8 Ae sale tt re Beane Bk tage Mayet’ c bIi wie eo oe a 1.13 1,.09—1.22 
CUTATIO’ ROMs AT Feces a bee git oes iskue eam Hsia ele abate 1.32 1.21—1.40 
Operator, Production 
CHAISTAS, lh see's 2s co a ee 0 One Pact eicsce Se 4a vo wae Goes ie eae pA faaamai hs eorapetesnn = sarge BC 
Wiaenees st. cures Wie E cae een Pears gs iok hare le a ener meat 1.02 .97—1.04 
QUATRE R OS: ERs mbar, ME AAT GRR Sa Se Oy! Sellen Aer tnee Pedalie lp eee asi abetura cy » 1.19 1.06—1.30 
Painter 
Ln The Wace gM el Se Pcie AM as He I eee et AP Se Sy Ae ei he EES OG eer eee thar 
CHICHEC:, «Bisnis int 5k AO IU REDE OP Ore cates aetna tata a's terete 1.00 .88—1.04 
PN): ie Ricco ete ie Riis OE ets tee ose Pesce a tne tee ene te he hie 1.138 1.04—1.19 
Pipefitter 
CAT ae eA «bc Oe Res 5 < peers Wahine Renee ahd iets Ao deep oAc te Shea take made nertolg ta 1.46... jc... Be, 
UG CE AP ARTLINE thew 4 5.5, becsenemtnrtemens tensa notieap ca tonemals nynctena LahawaMetan. Retenet 1.10 1.04—1.16 
Gy UREIO 2 Ba. 5 Ae. 6 hs hecenaipaace vests anes erseenstynamiitces Nettte Ae ee tense semene 1.24 1.18—1.35 
Technician, Laboratory 
COAG A tetaticis. «de biden aie clove ees Renate Sok ee nen a ae ah pls een eee ee Tia O (uaa. At cae eee 6 
Te DOGn © lho. MN Mics haan cates, cc Mane angen ie Bits, sc 0lcus Peun cere ergs acute 1.08 1.04—1.11 
CAPE Ve AM Rae AO BSI. 5 dane Alper To Sent RSD Hee Seen panne, Sct Aas A 1.16 .84—1.40 
Welder 
OUTIL AIO, hs Aisa wih A & cide GIR Woe Be SON RAE GO Nc ceoeele Oe een ee PV AROS fet no  yae 
CSHCDCC PETES Tuma ek Sma OR ee ee eae Oe Ee ah mee Cee ee 1:42 1.04—1.19 
CDTEATIO 4: ic oh (OR MGR Biv SSM Wied CER Wee ee eine oe ee eee 1.26 1.16—1.31 
Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Preparations 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Canada. ...6.d....00. 025 sob SOD © Sop 65% TSG? serge 
FULTS O12 CaS Rete rae Set TOA, | S05! RG 42-1 380—49 
CONUALIO’ . Peis Poe Wee S SOE S 40:7 38—48 
Coater (Pill Coater; Tablet Coater ) 
CATAL EMRE ORE PME DL 59:5 clecacece cusp bbonousy ate peercelonsveneette een tees LO | of. Gee 
MOGUeCLON Lotro tnily ) Lee ett R Oe RCT Pee ot Si fog t oe sens e ee 1.11 1.06—1 .23 
aPC Asya bes Ok oo ep elk: RE RMO ke BL SLT Re ae Reap eee Hc eercnel an fat then Se ces tr 1.09 .90—1.30 
Filler and Packager (Finisher; Labeller ) Male 
ATE PRA eee RL ik sas GM eed on che aie diam ape oe Ce eee BO gules oes fy eee 
LJuebee: (VLONLEERLOLILY) dae ircs.vecercesvanacevatslamar snarevstoteveresensoetsvapenet sneteuess .88 .69—1.00 
PTUs Bases SRD 5 Lora RecbancinnnaNaws eodeven cece testes csstsnanas pan eestabeeetantweyamanad .90 .63—1. 23 
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Table V—(17) CHEMICAL PRODUCTS—Concluded 














; Average Range 
Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 

nT, te ce i 

cpa : $ $ 
Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Preparation—Concluded 
Filler and Packager (Finisher; Labeller ) Female 

SRS MR EM Be BS 5 6 Macy ok, boy DE od, kwh. lw G8... Velie AE nkc3 

BR EUs RIO Ay ioc! Ain th 5, sayy yl Uithlae, conn Ube Hasrecaie semis, « «ccs mas] :37— .70 

Ree en Nae MMR hs nthe, eta ite tes ee ee, 54 .37— .70 

Dee es OO eth Mn ih erat ae .70 .50— .96 

TONE: SE EPS eo EN 63a 50— .83 
Mixer, Machine (Liquid Mizer; Ointment Mizer ) 

hao ti’: A Oe Ee EAR” «Uae Tae 0 Pee I ane. Goh be a L028 1 eee «wo 26 
Paeerc (Neon treat Only ) o jess, «5, «sae ccc re enw hate ce 1.03 .85—1.15 
DHtariG. )..4...T8.: USE) Han SENDS Co my TA RPO roe ee 1.01 .84—1.25 

Stationary Engineer 

rie em NO i AC bil ao 2 dads canes <) rsp sdedatatuetet unset Pome, «tk 1 E>) a (PL TO ae 
ree NEOUIOON. ON) docs. ocae cake hac ee | wan 1.19 .96—1.40 
RnR EO GE Felco Pa at, wig ode eee, sateen ate 1,24 1.18—1.36 

Stationary Fireman 

UE TOME rN eh er AN 2 i a a Fb Se eek ak eye as 1:00 aqcelegenl tt 8s OE oars 

THES Tei), . Ag ®.) as 2 Sammie oP CPR te es SiGe Ue ae Oe t5—1 . 25 
Tablet Maker (Compressing-Machine Operator; Compressor 
Operator ; Tablet-Machine Operator ) 

We Sd a Ze) TA ae CO nO ne ane eee i io Seam |, MI) Ire ee 
SPC n PUIG TGee. OLY) Acme. « + scebeusinen, sda: «: dheuet perane ni eieodlueeh nua 6c. 6. dea 91 .65—1. 20 
UNE SOS, Bec: 0, gOS Kiel AEN 5 teller GRE i Pe hei ant, 1.05 .92—1 .25 

orontal....10.1... eS SSI RAIN TER Oh NAA aa Rad 1.01 92—1.09 
Truck Driver 

LEEDS 5c EES.» en) Sine ne ne ev ne he Can eee 
Pye SOR LIOa) OMY) dade. «x cas kee tec atm a aes se 95 .80—1.03 
Sen 58 SOR 5 he I Os 5 ETRE Be oO RR ods ota os .97 .81—1.19 





Table VI—WAGE RATES FOR UNSKILLED FACTORY LABOUR, 





MALE, 1949 
techounehs 7 Oa oS ah oa A ce ee kee mee Aue a es & SG.) halite te cs oe 
ee eR SW ee es, Meek lal ee Wi iape y Manauls aa aa Z3L Hewes my taeeeew oc. 
RAS tek OA ciate «x GOES 5 OG Ae FOES Se cn de .86 ,82— .99 
Bk ane eR IN 1a al Aid sociated te ahncdecap ten ree cack phase ene sAb 75 i 77 
RAO on core art NET SS oe aE Se STENT ak & to Con EAC aca Sa oa 1.02 .75—1 .07 
URSA El AO IR NP oF Rtg St tO eat 9 Ah Gr Re 109. Fee eee 
BN eee Gare rac = Seth oe 3 9 sosheea he. o aRegee cet aw oan ae Ae sino ates NE 76 538— .97 
SUSINOGUIC Ei ee Ook aa ees SONS ge A Re BR ee 74 60— .82 
TET RR in al 8 Re Rian Gin ee Oe 2, et ne eh ee REE os coe of (! ne cae ee aS 
. Hull * OU OSG Te ee Cen sore eee niiree |. Wed aiyhaeY Ween ee ye ms .88 88— .92 
TESTES sc NIRS SEN 5 hs eee on ee Oe Pa Ea a. a SE .69 56— .76 
ed os | ee St a oe. ae: Ieee aeenn ! aaa es 81 .65— .94 
SS Oe ee ee > Were ee fe ae ae IS A ane Wie; .45—1.00 
Sheet SPOT box a Me eee See os Go el ee ee eS. 75 .65— .82 
Blagyatiiare a allot, «fs hyp abet > Ghicngke an eee ah ges oak as 89 Mee t)s 
BAPE ees ee ees OE Fe OR ee eS. .64 .50— .73 
See ROR a aR Pat oad. urs se ee shiek ha RE eS eee 87 .77—1.00 


RECA fc. eats af sin oh Ratonth aoa Sao ale nim Ore ats pas’ arn el OE 61 .59— .66 
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fable VI—WAGE RATES FOR UNSKILLED FACTORY LABOUR, 
MALE, 1949—Concluded 




















Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Ontario... «0. dees ones od oes eee so ORD OT, VNR VOMIT APE... occ ewe 
Belleville Fence tice ace ok had cheney cn chennai tn ot ak Atecd hh eS 91 .80—1.02 
erat borcd gals ste cos a. peat chad ot earache ak ction op eth haat anchod amar Ratchet chen nana .98 _ .75—1.15 
Cob «Foci BR hie Bharat etanatareb ana tac cholera Bat anct tates aPshomatnt et atetonon ss .93 .68—1 .02 
Corrwall. bo... Beas 6c. phaberntetern manatee tancranenatatt aotet sates Meee .88 .70— .92 
Fror Pow illigtm. .. 60s... . FRR 6 oh ce ce ce ceceae eerste nanan natant st tet .89 .79—1.00 
Sl en Sete nee apc! nt. i ee ee, are) eT? .85 .68— .95 
Guelph. b.. dena ee cok awe a cea hes, PEN 4 I ED .90 .80— .98 
Heaimilton:t... <a Boo oa bt cvchatetot opetonatier stat ofiar oted sfc aatatat abot allot atatatehed ster. 98 .78—1.10 
Kimioston.. 6... cs Bs 2a o pretettensttahatt ae haratitar otto Bate rat smomsea tah ota 86 60242 01 
Kitéhener }. 2. 692 sh. «. ee on ether once cr atc ot haeatcat ten stones ees 87 .71—1.00 
POU CLOIT ie BG och 3 ee I cle hed Sao ids aia ae .95 .81—1.20 
Niagara Falls. cos cscs ldhy ace ont wee aig ease o5ce Sen ee .96 Os-LELI 
elit re re a ee Ce ee ee ee ee eee a eee ee te “io .71— .78 
CUS WE:. bok cco Rt hie oa etatabstctattatatobet tohatat elute! stahetat tat taht otatetatetit eg .99 .94—1.05 
COUH eh eee Ed ne rr ee 910. .55— .88 
CEST OOF OU Cras catoxiy gag Be ee he Fa ara cid on ca cad ts Ey ce .95 .85—1.01 
Pet PAT GUE ocak oacsu'se ay Eg te caw 'seny Sch GP RAL eco Sa ah la & cpio ee .87 .78—1.00 
Ste Catharines WY sk. 5. ltcatertetatettetetet totetetetet ooh tek atatsPaMotetot ot often 197 .85—1.03 
St: Whomas.. 044 st. 5. cheteeentatlret et ret ches the erabtate cohatotemens .95 - ,.81—1.00 
Sarnia eet Ges, nes ee oS ee oe eee Aa eee .98 .89—1.03 
Sault Ste. Marie ... 0... heccccn eee sg TO, SEPA eae 1.03 1.00—1.04 
SS UEGUT' V5 doco cs sang cs oc Sez “eps Gee aga acs ey Sete ra a, SE he yp 4 68— .85 
EPUOPOIG oc dives OR Ss oc eveineetatetatetetetet tata ted etatelelPatebitebatatoteRebsMaterst tetas 1.01 97—1.07 
PPOPOMGO 2. bic oc oS Gab wc Rha tata ehotet stat Natale tatetatotat Matt abetetchatetst Aatetobeha 91 77—1.05 
Welnd «bf bo Rome eee stot tet eta tataretotatotete tetata tote ee hatte 1.04 86—1.15 
WTTISON ole cot eth scsaas salad etata at etetetatabatatetetafatatetatita tatetuPababatatesatabe tenets Ta01 80—1.13 
VEE CEEM AL: SAO, CC A © eae we Rene MR RMF Re rch aReene,” | .80 70— .91 
Mianrtobarc.s:.titae x 0 Oe tn dip tahet eta tet etal tatalatatet ats te tatetetetetate a Sate teteec mums Mee 21s + do psels:. 5, SR 
Winpeg.f ..«< Smet eens ita Raed neath on tatent teee .83 .70— .94 
ONES Ae OE a) A, RR ee eNOS Nt ea Rates Behn) INE S88.) |) ial wee 
|e Ec SOR E+ AREA Oe A OEE A ila cl cee EM ree whee oS neon at |Y .86 ./5—1.01 
Sasi LOOnL.: 5 .ee eee s Tenis BV Sok An Aes 2 2.20 ae oe eens wee ee 87 75— .99 
TLS oe oe Se Pe emer Stee, TY Aemnineees wD 400: Bi lacdenwccleueaeeae 
OLN ae ORT RO 2 PHS EE Ee Te ENE SVC Ror oe ETA me AO Rel SAAB .93 oO 9S 
Hdmonten:sssnversetr han permenant oerenireeneiee dt: 89 79— .91 
Birtish Coahrmibiak See wens oe ee tt ee oe ae a ame: 1:06> - ¢ +}. PY: 
NewsWestmunstendt Pisapeiac eustioes Prepeeetiome on... ees 1.08 1.00—1.13 
Vanrouvern.. Beet lok St REE +t ta ee eee eee 1.07 .98—1.15 
Miletus ie, Stee re Bh tt RO Oe Et ee 1.03 .97—1.11 
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Table VIII—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN 
TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE, 1949 


(1) WATER TRANSPORTATION (INLAND AND COASTAL) 


Rates include board and lodging and vary to a great extent according to size and type of vessel. 

STANDARD Hours.—Hours on duty at sea, eight per day (3 watches of 8 hours). Regular 
hours varied; usually only necessary operational work is done on Sundays and holidays as well as on 
paurey afternoons in some cases. One day off in seven, or five days off per month is the usual 
rule. 




















; Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Month Month 
En 
: $ $ 
Freight and Passenger 
Boatswain 
Cametemre meee. EMM: oe ae Fhe bad on ocd ace SOMME 144/80) Dip. cadet dren? . .. 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence..................... 129.25 .. 1, VOR... 
Chief Cook 
ECCT OC) i, = |S 0 cr 2OB. codon + dizetiaepesvicyinrece lM 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence........../........_ 201.50 194 .00—230.00 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence...................... 211.45 198 .00—230 .00 
WRRURIC UC OMA ES OS he oe os cic hb icenusechelen.. i, 182.04 164.00—190.00 
Chief Steward 
COMEMIEN, a wedictg A a: 223200» ils 5.2 dee. on A 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence..................... 197.75 194.00—200.00 
vice Wii 1432) See Seale Wi / 2 San I en 224 .25 184.00—256.00 
‘Cook 
ATED es Se ae a re AA a Oe Deemer) 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.................... 143.25 127 .00—150.00 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence...................... 153.59 145 .00—165.00 
AG emeCenuel Pree 0) ts eA eek BOGE Ck Te a 10370 149 .00—160.00 
Fireman 
Canal amenimeee 1820 SO es on, Clee eM Cx, Fy EEC orn £56 .G640" pee PRRs ee 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.................... 12400905, 408 amass... , 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence...................... 160.47 154.00—185.00 
AMADOR S.A dc ee Ake a vk Anas tanaktiemn 149.67 149 .00—150.00 
First Officer or Mate 
SAU AGA IN Meee ach A SON, «eins ect n Gvindew whan holectees 267.98 -. 41... ERY |... 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.................... 224.88... » |s< 0. 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence...................... 274 92 260 .00—290 . 00 
LE OCTILICE % SC OSI i a a a RS CRI CREMRCIET ee Nai 254.84 245 .00—267 .00 
Oiler 
LDLESIUIIDS ul Lele tale gonad a Re lo) o's ar 6 a Pad reeset kenya ie 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence..................... i Tao 6 Mam Be Ry arb tne sae 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence............00.:..0.00. 167.06 160 .00—190 .00 
LECT ER CUED TS al al aan el gee a | Se, See Re AO 159.54 159 .00—160.00 
Quartermaster or Wheelsman 
ee ne MR ee en hee ok eee ted gee ne lo a oy: Oa oe, Ke SE ee 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.................... 123.48 121 .00—140.00 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence....................-. 167.18 160 .00—190.00 
Meeps AGE 4 oie) ees eye ec LN ae My Oe OOS og 154.60 154.00—155.00 
Seaman or Deckhand 
Senate ee. nae Segoe mae at tas ee a 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence..................6.. oat et eee ee NS ae 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence...................--- 137.65 132 .00—160.00 


IACIULY te (Ce ied, © lad Spelt ge Mel’ ola dma Aina a ak 145,21 144 ,.00—149.00 
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Table VIII—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION 
AND STORAGE, 1949—Concluded 


(1) WATER TRANSPORTATION (INLAND AND COASTAL)—Concluded 














Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Month Month 
$ $ 
Freight and Passenger—Concluded 
Second Engineer 

Clin aa sees oss Eis ~ cs ie Sc ww ere to an olen Sah ete ese 200: B35 |. uae ee pee eee 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence......... 6. es ee ele OBA BSA) Los one a ace's ab one 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence..............6.0--+00: 267.48 250 .00—280.00 
Pacifie- Coast. dca eremersnter ree eee oer ene 248 .09 234 .00—278 .00 

Second Officer or Mate 

Cea Le Se oyeik Bese saa gee ear hih cheer ons nena tene mentee 223.30 |) los ase ean cee 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence......... 0.05... "eRe RSSETO Rss ew cee eee ee 
Great. Lakes and Uppér.St. Lawrence, ........2.404059%593%5 2a 1310 218.00—245.00 
Pacific Coast. |..atit BOER dk hws as See eee - 228.89 217 .00—234.00 

Third Engineer 

Cher eta ho Ss ae i A ee Ne ie aes eae ss Brea alla gs 220 94 da ung ena as Bee 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence........... 0s views: 189,38 i0 june’) oidmaltte 
Great. Lakesiand Upper St. Lawrence,,...........; -4o0hW¥s 222041 202 .00—239 .00 
Banifici@onst:: }\ cai GMb ik ee oo aero tes Gece ya 225.64 212 .00—239.00 

Watchman 

Canaddceocniy aor PR ROR Ree seer te Perr reer ies 148.23. leis. sso. 5 8a 
Great Lakesiand Upper St. Lawrence..............#ssahie- 148.00 142.00 170.00 
PacificcOobet. Re. 2aGe+ doe i cate ls Obes oe ee de 149.74 149 .00—150.00 

Oil Tankers 

Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence— 
Ginei Weoley Lh RR PAB ee, eee ees cee ee cea 228.08 225 .00—233.73 
Wineries: oe eee Se Een ah ee Boer Oe eet cane a 181.99 180 .00—183.49 
nets Otcer OR VLAGe Helse «fo. <ds oo aul tae a eat ag 299.14 280 .00—307.51 
Onleres cerry PRE ORE dire eer ree ee ree ae lees 186.11 185.00—189.21 
Seaman and, Deckhand!... aw. .; aces eG ee ss Ee epOeeINEL - 154.61 150 .00—183 .49 
ShepndpOdGh. |... Abe: Dds sn Sheet ooo see 9 viele 4:4 oun, TR 177.07 170.00—183 .80 
Seepndhapineer: (OR Oe Fo Pk Gee oo Pe heb pee ee 298 .83 272 .00—307.51 
Second Omicerloneate,.... See: > Sede ae. 2. Beek oe 257.59 240 .00—266. 66 
Mid (engineer ee ns bee elt ae eh a 255.09 222 .00O—266.66 
Wateniiall..<. bic, Ste wees abaya eae vib eer ee eet ke 162.00 ,. |.cseb.033 Ree 
Wheelsman.,;).< s@8-. D8@6 ono... 9 28 ted eee oe Pe OSETIA 186.40 185 .00—189.21 
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Table VIII—(2) STEVEDORING 


Nore.—No standard hours; work periods depend on arrival and departure of vessels and time 
required to load and unload. 


Occupation and Locality Rate 








per Hour! 
a 
Ocean Navigation 
Longshoreman (General Cargo)— 
Pee Re Be eects b hon cc thee) Rea oe ba eed cscs Acs x headin A aad WM adnate: 1.332 
ee ke Ao Ae MR De ok ke sy 1.383 
UVC HTEE Rig NE 1 ASR SSSR aT ak" "0k BN ania a mae at ai LL Gs 1.30 
DEE TE eR wt oS. es ae 1.40 
Vancouver, New Westminster, Victoria and Port Alberni................... 1.554 
eee ht Ren fs. ge ee MP en 1.40 
Inland and Coastal Navigation 
Longshoreman and Freight Handler— 
UOTE sc), So e-em 955 
RO tae ED ROTES, (hdsecnend once ete ee eahate, +s Giardivsa cb ai skévirssavovsuwia, ss Sod anc c wane 1.007 
CREEL OE 413 RANA Se ea | ey Oa rn MRC NREL 1,478 


1 Premium rates are paid for handling of certain commodities and for evening and night work. 

2 $1.48 after December 1, 1950. 

3 $1.53 after December 1, 1950. 

* $1.73 after September 18, 1950. 

> $1.023 after June 16, 1950. 

* Predominant rate in following ports: Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, Point 
Edward, Port MeNicholl, Fort William, and Port Arthur. 

7 $1.04 after October 3, 1950. 

8 $1.59 after November ‘20, 1950. 


Table VIII—(3) STEAM RAILWAYS—OCTOBER 1949 


Note.—Differentials from the basic rates shown in this table exist on certain railway lines or 
divisions. The rates shown became effective March 1, 1948, and do not include the 7-cent per hour 
increase effective August 31, 1950. 

STANDARD Hours.—Nearly all classes are on the basic 8-hour day (with time and one-half for 
overtime) and 48-hour week except main and back shops with 44 hours. 




















Per Mile 
Occupation or Per Day Per Month 
Per Hour 
Per Mile} $ $ 
Cents 
Conductor 
JRRIGE VICE ree Oe a ey rennin) te were 8 6.92.  _ laspuythaeied.. spies weal 
PPO LUTOU EN 5.5, sapere 10s a Gee oly 9,50) «bey. neater plant J ap el ee On ois a 
Brakeman 
TESTES gels O'S DR eR, eae Serer rar ea ee era 5A Se CR erates (eee A ees 
LICEY TON 0 27 I FY 2 Pee gm a a Pr JPR ate se SLO at se oe ere ee ee eee 
Baggageman, Tratns..) <1... wets Liars: 5ST il. «ow iteeaaentcalebbeiieetondiaas 
Yardman satttyy 
JOE NO a a enn” Sama ASR eNotes as. peed De TAM (Bie dA BRY 8 i Lael Peter Meow a 
Fre RT haw a aioe ope, thaw 6 aap RR ce I Came eg ele ee 9. 66 MAAS ny ER eae 
wiper Lt enaer es, PP LSC rR, Te NERY ee crib aren Ce ene p yi 33 $8 ZOe Volifrige See Py 


1 To obtain minimum rate per day multiply rate per mile by 150 miles for passenger conductor, 
brakeman, and baggageman, and by 100 miles for other running trades. 
2 Effective May 1, 1948. 


78903—7 
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Table VIII—(3) STEAM RAILWAYS—OCTOBER 1949—Concluded 








ee ae 


Occupation 





Locomotive Engineer® 
Passenger‘ 
Preight, Through..2.2,«.4 7) (seem rc et) Se): 
Yard 


je faine! o efael (cv-a)\fe) love euceie, s, =e: a) lee, (e/eire 10), se) s/o: Xo) (ele) 61 66F (\ (ere 


a ee esth:, keel e AONe (moll in (athe? O88 see) Sis iie mel ome meals ae 6016) 10y ie c.00 (© 5.6.10) Cee 


Passenger? 
Freight, Through 
Yard 
Hostlers 20. Sener tie A ae 
Hostler’s Helper 


ei lele! 8 wie! 1a) -b) le) ron Oi for fee! ve, Se: (eS) OlIe ei wire e, (sie! (88 wai lei 's “Bye. Te 
eles) is} ie se keee cae ees) sow sial lel ber eke eas) canes! (WL mye 75) Lele 


ei aye Peleab ia et fal ew oi fete) told tel ere eel. @) 076, oo) (O.weunelie" an a MeL (e. fe) (Pl Te ue nis i acne! 28). te 


eerie: Ve. 81160 (el ola! Ue: fol wf Sema niegiel [@re\e) tone seria) 6 oe lef Ks! 8) '6 


Telegraph Service 
AU TaID. es Da CUS iis a iene Mebane Meee Cans ag silo, 
Telegraph Operator 
Agent 
A SO TSUEIA LRA © CTL G Settee ockyh ace senasvence dentin ea Wh “eee rele 
Lineman 


ee ee eC ec Oe ah Cee oo Cur th ore ) Ie on ee ORCS ce) 


Maintenance of Way 
Extra Gang Foreman 
Section Foreman, Classified Yard 
Section Foreman, Other 
Sectionman, Classified Yard 
Sectionman, Other 


VEL s =lipe) @ Salis s one Seeie: Te. ea) cee. @) a) 8 eee, 
Sohne cae e's te eel eae), eine 0) (er ce, e. <e, ol ik I0Cl@a's 
a fepeterie: 6 a)ye) 0) ie] ss ‘ee \8) ste, 16) 616 


Signalman 
Non-lnterlocked: Crossings. coc sc.5 a se + A ee ies 
Hali-(nteriocked: Crossings... J. cence dt eas 6 oe 


Bridge and Building 

Foreman 
Foreman, Painter 
Mason, Bricklayer and Plasterer 
COrDOnUGhre cerns te weet oA ae ae ais o See ee Sota 
Plumber, Pipefitter, 
Electrician 
Painter 
Bridgeman or Rough Carpentersis.7 3. 20) ee 
Mechanie’s' Helpers; Ss rsr ean Foe Fevereiro 
Pumpman (One pump) 
Engineer, Pile Driver, Hoist............... 


See Ue 6056) 6) ef iel ver a (ere; ie 46) (e) ee) se) 1s) ole) a 16.6) ay'e 6) 16 


6) et Ake, ote! Ua So Joke (©) 6 0:9) \s) ic 


pe 6 kul tah te a ie) mie) Vet's ele) genie (o: 0 (a) "6 ‘ane! ane G6 (On Vesa 


a te ieee Va, .4) ie: ae 6) ol ete, 6) 4) ame eiiarve, fille “6S. s. 10 ChE Cre 0. 9) BS ze 1° 


ei ele Clim co Wi tel cohie: i) el “a Kehal sige: cm) Oder CO: e's we 


Locomotive and Car Shops® 


Let al ateaiatte ot a) lal et oeratre feo ’s) ae a" nl ule "a 16 wl ee eiye ten eltel le wri 


eee netiu cs loys ooRel <a) (ee) 'e! a) ep a) opis) eos Fepawie. Glue 8) 16) le) sige 


Helpertest yuatere tent sete ers a eee 
Electrical Worker, Electrician 
Electrical Worker, Lineman 
Electrical Workers, Groundman 
Electrical: Workers, Operator... ... ee. %.. 6448 
Coach Cleaner 
hops VADOUTCR Wee gnc eee ani Rae ee Soot ie oe oe 


ae) eles) © es) 6) ©) erie ie) @ 180 ie 16! 0) he 


‘= .07 18,) 8. 8) te) fe: fe- fe! Imi 16.) (66) le, Es 


iS, eauey ie) ie) ek wu. wis eS! Vel ee) @ @iy.0! .¢) (6) ual 76, ce) Ce) 06) 0) UOGm) (eye 


Per Mile 
or 
Per Hour 


Per Mile 





Cents 
9.19— 9.91 
10.17—11.21 


ober (eens Le). eis, 0) (6.0) s 


6709-8700 
8.22— 9.73 


ates Lees) Senate oq lo) (ae Leta te 


S) a a Sap.) be) OF Ore e) Lee 





cde, Wa) 4) or Leltiwiiia: (8) 1) leis, 


a; fe; bl is le ele 0.009 fe) op me 





sive) a) ee) ei se) el is 10) @ ie Me 


CithteaU Cie) smi AteC ye 


S. 8 fey eo tal initet ww itel bite ie. es 





Per Day 


@ 9:40) 6) esis) i! (0) 9: 1° 6 


ce. 9) 'e ole, ee s.cal lei) 6! 16) ie 





Shot ora 
8.31 


a UN: w .0| 'e) elise 2) Sirs 16 6 ‘e 
ei tol emia «Muh wine. ay eh at, fel ih 


8.26— 8.56 


0: tefke mie: Je) 8: eyue is) (ep in) wits 


0. (psa) oe) okie) toe ees oe) 18; 19 


he elke ‘elle 0 Ue ure, fe! jn: Ie Fe 


s) fe eis, ins) fw 6 16a, Jo. 0) lie) io 


Silo: eo: fel ce eeel a (eicisl, eae (6 


ef Se os, Bl site ‘seus 6) 1s) (@ (6 





o (ees errs. else 50; emp a: “ein 


mie) (eer ne te eee a pe. ete 


a ar Pelee eleie fey dere. ie te) co (mS) 


Seeley Ae www! ter whys) TE 0l eyis 





oie 6 61 6 8) 8) ee ee os) ee 


oY oF ePie¥ eh6 0 6 hs ¥ 0) 6) eh. eF 0) te 


% 82 wim Sais, wi 18 160.6! ee; (Wi ve 


ee! fel alte, Ye elie oe Mente: én \0. 5 




















Per Month 


@) ie) (6! ce) (@) 0  eleie! (8) wey e 
Siu) y) 6) 66) OL Sab) oes wie 


© of feiies el sie a ie Were ve 


oo © @. 6 6 6 0 8 6 6) 6) 16 /€ 
Oey Ou.o. 6 0, 6, 0” 6Mie a6) a: Sie 
Ce, ens) Re'ey 6) 8 a) whois) eure 
©» el (ee, i ehe (ol Suwl'@ .e. 1sLee 


she ce’ 5 ote! © Co) “setts, 9 ists 


313 .36—355.36 
203 .00—221 . 50 
213 .00—233.50 
156 .00—162. 50 
227 .50—250.00 


[eee Mev ehe (ce este) wi) 
a. (@ fe. ev /euele 5 Ue) cme (s sua 
©. aXe) “eo: avusmie “pm (8) is) | ie) 16 


“ev ie' .6\ :e) eho.) fe) colekey (el nen 


Prom) Oo Osc one CV Oe 


ere) ola eee | (ele eet wie, ene 
o (0, a) 6 6 0 Ap a) Cre) oo) eee 


fer vel ene” (e) fal ome) ete ale eee 


© 4.58, 19) 6, S86 Se Laue rele 


a: Kee) e:0' ae of 0s of ce teuon smn 
sie) (6! (a) 0) sO) 6) el velion mien 
Fils, ve) @ fe, 16 6) 0) ean (oon iamee 
‘© ‘syle: (0) 0" (w) (@,4e) 78; ie) toy ite 
Cie im) ee ‘6, oy 6 ‘Ww el6) brome 
© © ef a) (ot of'0) selena? 4 meen 
fa) Sa) te! 6 eee ah Pee yoleiet ce Ie: Ge 
©) © © (6) 68, Ww We) ey fe) sm el ee 


©, 0) @ je) .6 © (8 © <6) &) fe cs) (ele 





3 Rates per mile vary with the size of locomotive. 


The upper limits of the ranges shown repre- 


cent rates paid on locomotives of 500,000 pounds and over, although few locomotives in excess of 


350,000 pounds are in use. 


4 Daily earnings must not be less than $10.23. 


5 Daily earnings must not be less than $8.66. 


6 These employees are allowed approximately one minute per hour extra at standard rates for 


checking in and out. 


7 Machinist, boilermaker, blacksmith, plumber, etc., sheet metal worker, cabinet maker, car- 


penter—coach, locomotive and bench, welder, etc. 


8 Freight car carpenter, freight car painter, car inspector, car repairer, ete. 
) oD ) P] ) 
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‘QOIAIOS JO JSUT UO poseq SoyRI UMNUIIXB]Y ; 
‘oye ‘syyeueq yors ‘souvansut dnois ‘sour Sumaoda. ‘suzowun 
Yousd Fol I I I I 























60° 1—£0'T ze] 12°T—Z0'1 89'T rT IZ'T ee eee ese ss kale dime at JOANOIUB A : 
—VIEWATOD HSLLIUug 
66° —e6° re'T 12116" ro en ee 9L'T Ge ae pe ee ee we ae Ae *- yoyuoWpy 
70° I—I0'T Ch] 9%’ I—I0'I Gey eee: CPT th — OF. Doe ee ee aS) 9 gale..6 TMM aie el Rel oie AICBTBO 
—VLaad ly 
26° —FR" IT Ol 1—62" CY ae ee ee OL'T a MM Se eee er ee “+> woOpBYSeS 
06" 96 601 {1 1-3" eg? Oe ape r . Lil sR, (gece ls Be SORES eh) a eC acca a ar BuUIsoyY 
—NVMAHOLVASVG 
3° —6L° OTT OI I—06' ZO°7 00'°T COrT Lb — PP RT ST See iat NSS ol Mae ees ACERT AN 
—VaOLINV] 
Pi i—60'T ve T [eG Ros Ug ee T bIT OL i OF de neg ae et ike gage a) OT 
15°) oad 6 ph ta | Bh cho 8., él T L0'1 L0°1 re 4 recibir CM aT i age as 
86: ZIT Zl‘ 1—F0'T eT Serer e OL'T 5S se ntl Sat ha pts ean) + bie atcbaitie dle POunareaag T 
06° —S2" 00°T OL’ 1—G9° ioe ee 00°T QF BE SEND fe « 80 PF VRE ais Cala MCh Cg aun apy 
00'T GP I Wear) | fea wl IZ T bP eet eg ne, 8 or a OOS O LESE 
66. 20° 80° 1—98" war. bite ae GO°T of DEAE cn a Re om ice ne * << ONTTO eT, 
10'T 02° 6%: 1—02'1 Ao ee wets OL'T QF Dh ae ee en, ere ee UIBTTIEM 140g 
98° —Oz° 20°] 80° 1—08° An ee 96 ' QF 5 PSS y eee Suge wee emi be aoe TBM UIOD 
—OIYVING 
98° —Oz° 60°T 60° I—02" 96 £6 00°T o¢ tte ‘eeuecusee ine ea Sina, amet “+s TRaIQUOTy <i 
—omaan 
10°18" 9z°T IZ I—8g° Pi Ee ee 20°] oy of tee ata ts oes So eT nt ee ee XTC 
—VILOOG VAON 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
IONOQv'T a) Be RRC we 
UBULULIB UB], OAL uv] ou 
f dae UBIOLLYDO[A] pur pone cUBULOUN'T IN. OAL a ele, Bee AA 
10;8.10dQ¢ : smmoy] AYBoo'T 
MAOF Usa Pees 
YNOY Wd ALVY GOV AOVUAAY GLVY ADV WOAWIXVI] 
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Table VIII—(5) MOTOR TRANSPORT (LOCAL) 








Average Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Standard Hours} Wage Rate Rates 
per Week per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Truck Driver 

Quebec— 

WiGTiGPed! .. cathe he ee Sie es a eee ae is ee 53.7 Ks .13— .80 
Ontario— 

Hamilton <2 ar ee ee cae ee ks eae 48.5 88 .87 — .90 

C)ERBV Gc Resid pe Ce ee ees ee 50.1 67 .65 == 72 

PR OVOLLLO. bon Gee as Ae cea OM ed af ae 2 47.9 90 .80 — .95 

WATESOr. 5 Wee eh as ee de os ee eee 48.5 92 87 — .97 
Manitoba— 

WNBA DER) 4 ues kaa he cen Aaa aa 49.4 .80 5 — .86 
Saskatchewan— 

HeGi0s 0). 028s da ee oa oe Oe ee tee 44.0 86 1850—. 2289 

BU ICN GOEL cee i Mes Lote Eno ee eave GRD 44.7 81 80 — .83 
Alberta— fi 

Calvary oo 260 eee Sar eer te 46.8 .83 = of Aocearnes = 8 

Bdirip tors Seer aes ied Bee SONS Pe oS he 46.5 88 70 — .90 
British Columbia 

Vani GoUuvemy ees fo met its d Aes oad dale 46.1 5 TOR 1.07 — 1.17 

ViElarink fs Weis Saw toke ad asean eh1 2538 45.2 Pel 1.02 — 1.17 


Table VIII—(6) GRAIN ELEVATORS 














Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Month per Month 
$ $ 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK: 
Average Range 
BU hs is) Ree AO, Ot et, a ie BS i oe 
New Brunswick and Quebec.............. 51.5 48—60 
BOC ae Oe he bss AU ety oe Lats eets i. came det 47.2 40—50 
saskatchewan anc Alberta . 205... ces aie 51.6 48—60 
Peri tial Mo OlUei IS Miia) cae os Sua tettate ce dienrou (IE | RNY eee ree 
Electrician 
CaO Os Sy ER dO OI ocak cba utes fededs lok heme ten sau eston ee Ot Bees 24 «62 Whe ltr dae ee oe eee 
Newrbrunswack and Guebec, .)..2.).4 4h. 0 ipo te ae aes soe 282.52 255 .00O—296. 87 
COR UATIGA Oe a a ei a eae et Rhee ges Nm Camel ZG 249.51 220 .46—270.80 
Sasknichnow ey Anal bert «sc Pee ea le oS Behe Oe we os 248.00 235 .00—255 .00 
EAT Gist eG LICE 9 tee he Mines A Soret a oda Be EAM ee hs 2 ae 250.00 230 .00—270 .00 
Millwright 
COATINUA Te eS ee cs ee ete ao tes Se ec ore ZAG STS A. dias eee 
News Bnunswick and: Quebeciin ac su .lecmantis sas. Ok te Se 247 .83 235 .00—258 . 99 
CETTE Cm sean Te ee ik SH I AAR, eects. cae, leds ltl 252.88 233 .30—270.80 
Saskatchewanrand Adberta; ot. ee hice och aimee ck me MR eae ct 236.00 225 .00—240 .00 
PAPECTSTY EE OL UROL «web BE oni ee Oh acs Ee, oY SOA al ed a Ao 250.00 240 .00—270 .00 
Weighman 
Claris Shy ne Beet wae ere eee She ee, ee Lara oe SAA TLS oh Sie) Ee 
Newelbrunswick and Wueber. 6 oa . 2g 1 Oi. bee, a 225.18 210 .00—238 .99 
Ontario ects ils a re ee TS, soe es el 236.48 203 .82—270.80 
Saakatchom an and AIDertacs a .ns)s Movin ote Mates oo dota cl Ye 225.00 205 .00—230 .00 


Eohishs Cmte ita, Ge ee ec tae eee 244.00 | 235.00—250.00 


oi 


Table VIII—(6) GRAIN ELEVATORS—Concluded 











Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
Labourer : ; 
hcl EP MEO eS A 8 00) SE | a een ae ia eee 
New btunewiek and Ouvenec, § ich. i cee Ob ovine as ev adie ws aos 91 .69— 1.05 
reece SO Re ee ec eC ae ee RCE es oe, .95 .89— 1.00 
Baska thewan. aNG ADEA. chi. van Me os sche wap aaeee Gs eee ys 79 75— 82 
ertish Cotambiad. . Me...c. ee ek BA dE et 1.05 1.00— 1.08 
Oiler 

Cre 6. Ue Oe. ck AOS od PAR BO ee 197 + [ROP a ss ate 
Pa ees ee ee his 4 oc ARM oh EEA: BS Gee eB toed ao ca Roa 97 83— 1.00 


Table IX—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN 
TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION, 1949 


Average Ranges 











Locahty and Occupation of Rates 
per Week! 
$ 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
re Cer NAT cc: © 8. ole th Bae 2 aR ee ae cee BS Lok AURA... Bose 
Veriiimenuroyinces. A Sh. 5... BU RE... 2h. SAR. do 0 Bs 44.3 40—54 
@pebet. Bk: FES. a). «4 ot) et) aS kee, Oe Sak wee ie 42.1 40—463 
(Arg) <p ala Sa a, a ea ere ee ee 40: 6-5 2 seve 
Manitoba. ...gmerdd. wis. aTads aos) ff GnemuvA,..c.....-.. BAY casceee 
Boe A CChR WE denen grep et ae eee rrg rere etts ADED iO) sone ae 
ree Sen eens Ooh bess a cd «0d SRO Be oo Sc ha oe he | ee 
Brishoolumbisss (Wer)... wztodewe. .) . amie. do. ae Whe, cee 
Canada— 
Soom ond Spicer ck oa go Monee, « Xcess ae dace, s Melee 90 ee oo Ree 44 60—62.47 
Gentra: Oficethenainoans. .... -BR.98...) . BEE. 5. BR RB. 2 a yee 43 .76—61.73 
Pe eles cis GR ots BGs ots + Sees Ben « 2A ea I ae, See hee 35 .88—58 .33 
Mrerator remsmien!.: £128 ©. Gees ance at « Bat aetna QO Be ot croinin isha seitiautings 19 .82—28.59 
Wire (igetaiter...|.. 22 RR... 2. BB ne BB ee oe iss rena 42 .90—63 .30 
PREP PVC ORIPIIATY Bat ren treo ty, beste eo oe eee SROs ae a oon ect elles at warn id) SI Ppa egy, aPhante 52.50—63.15 
Sercion: Wastaier 1. Fas ae. «a0 SR ER oe IE Ne ee os euteesetnns 41.68—61.16 
Station Repairman... 52 2. RR RAE. dB Oe oe ations 41.17—61.53 
Pe tereermisOr, ECT le te: x ocd ci Seqiyen iis te Sade We asin Be hepa he SMR a Nard ah si a alae 28 .65—39 .37 





1 Ranges of provincial average rates shown to avoid disclosing confidential information. 
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Table X—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRADE, 1949 
(1) WHOLESALE 


: ee 


Average Standard 
Hours per Week 








AVERAGE WaGE RatTEs PER WEEK 











Locality General General Office 






































Book- : : 
Office Office Appliance 
Male Female oe : Clerk, Clerk, Operator, 
ome Male Female Female 
Nova Scotia— $ $ $ $ 
Pialiiex . oc 4.0. aa 42.8 41.5 g22c0 40.99 30.81 29.06 
New Brunswick— 
IMonelOn: ae on eas eee Ne ot oe ee 2h. 20 Bi 15 23 280) Bik cance ae 
Saint John) oe 42.4 42.9 26.14 Bie ie oat 25.90 
Quebec— 
IMiontred): 4 fate. 4 ae 44.7 43.2 S050 40.47 30.38 gotta 
Qieheerse vc A 46.0 obits Mal es Pace peeame 5 34.53 Dt aeUt eee 
Ontario— 
Tismilten veins )a 5. 6a 41.0 43.2 aonle 37.36 D720; 24.50 
Londons...42303h AS 43.4 41.9 ol 4 39/71 QT AZ 27.40 
OSTA WH ose ee ae 44.3 ee 39.43 27-62 32.0% 
TOTOUtOl 2: b222 ee 42.0 40.8 34.54 41.56 30577 32.39 
WAT CSO7 bh 4. shea cate bik 43.8 i oe nes 38.82 QO TB mH scoeceremerecmnm: 
Manitoba— 
Winmiperhs oo eau. cs 42.5 42.2 oo. OL 39.22 25.55 29.47 
Saskatchewan— 
RePiae dt dee. re Be 43.4 e001 1 £40072 28.30 3o.00 
paskatOoneiwsh< owe =-rs 43.6 43.8 28:45 —1—= 37-10 26.61 29.85 
Alberta— 
CAlgarys PibL che toe 43.3 43.8 30.59 40.05 231238 28.22 
Edmonton: . saawae, . 98 es} 42.9 33.19 35.46 27.84 29.73 
British Columbia— 
Vancouver, . $2.1. | 413 41.2 34.28 | 42.08 O7t97 31,76 
Victoria... JAD te... 41.4 Al Assy eit § < 1450228 31744 26.83 
AVERAGE WaGE Rate PER WEEK 
ee ee ee ee 
. Telephone 
Locality Shipper Steno- Switch- Truck . r 
and rapher board Driver Typist, Ware- 
Ba Tron ae Opener Viale. Female | houseman 
ale 
Female 
Nova Scotia— $ $ $ $ $ $ 
DIES e)) i. ae a 7 34.98 30.49 27.36 34.65 27.78 34.54 
New Brunswick— 
I OCEOML Acces sonnel. tit 32.99 28.64) O81 2k. Os 2d AD « ALES A ME Sar 44 
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Table XI—(2) LAUNDRIES 
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} } Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
? $ $ 
STANDARD Hours PER,|WEEK: 
Average Range 
JO I eee * ai ne | Fae ee nec e  iee a eee 1. ian 
PORVOO LIS... . < SG, . «0a yh leter torent tect 45.7 424—54 
PGW REPIINIS WICK. APE y occ « boctpeamemctetotatete terete tend 45.6 45—48 
SEN en or ce ie eee ee ere 52.2 44—55 
EE Ta EES | ee ere a ie ten, SSeS 45.3 °-40—50 
PTO DO A hl BEIM a ea ch it, a RN AS 46.9 44—48 
ESR MUCHOW ON ).c Mie naw. s ak vie Gem RA ha bs BASE * © Corts 
POR cod ce Ss Oa bree Mirth 28 & 45.2 44—48 
eri giste MOM DIAM ia ss 5 4 Pe eS RARE Et 43.7 40—44 
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Go A ee a a ee ee ee eee ee eee ED ON ai ae 
CONE fac POET ic.s CNSR RESETS TASES S84 Fhe heat Loe .58 .50— .68 
ake dt ES? ee a oe ee eT Ot 55— .68 
Loo ee a ee ee TE 65— .95 
Me CEA ENE... Sa PETES bisa SEAS VEST e ewe base 81 75— .95 
PACinOle Wall... 00s Wha sciatic heeAse Phat ERS SRE TE EOIA? bnosn 67 .60— .75 
PIDeTeHAee J... .- gt ee eee eee ee ee eee er eee ee .70— .80 
Sep A) Citing ei a, a a i ee or a or ea ae ee 87 76— .95 
Sorter, Female 
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inh Lan dlc RPM ty, a ete ola Ne ae RU ee Aer |e oS .50 40— .60 
Cate roueeeee, Je yoo? J ew, Rey ls ty Peet 152 42— .63 
TOGO one ok gotce aw a ce ute eter O ove 6 OE EE BE, PP t55 45— .63 
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“ited ar ors aCe 0 a Sane mene toh CaN me RIMS ne BDSG A 58 56— .60 
Starcher, Female 
ee ne eh An Fe OR io Re Ree Oe me AR Dee CL A MC eee. 
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Phaeteen i ontrealionly |i... 82625050 is kites 2 ove oo aoa AT .40— .60 
Seem y eee AUER de) = ee a ee, le Ape AE Say ORG ce .48 .40— .60 
CPT 0 abe * Sener > y Nee AP SOAS Pee ee ee meee .49 nN Fe .60 
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Prereletinc. OITUMIS. mee eta fone see tee ete ee seek on 50— .63 
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re tees CL GRT STOIC ot o.. caohane 8cv ee int ee tracy ape ee Se eres cLaanelews. eas avi 68— .78 
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Rp eCreW il Woe tts chs att sa wie ha pate ee pe eee see 72 , 60— -85 
MASTS aE AO una ere ee SEA che evonai ats Ged eteia ada Stes E .82 .70— .90 
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Table Xi—(2) LAUNDRIES—Conceluded 





























| Average Range 
Occupation and Locality | Wage Rate of Rates 
| per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Laundry Operator, Female 
Orc GL eee eerie, oa a) eer BD MN Coates, ee ane ee 
ENO VANSCOU Ama 2a0e Alice Seren Rey... cS ae gee An, Le te 37 33d— .40 
Wew DBrunswitkua: >... 93h eae eek ES 95 eee os | POL .o2— .44 
OUCDEC RE Ly oc chat cree a deg eee eM ep ee nial .43 s92—— (50 
MMotitres| rs g..5 0A Ro Ae A oe ee, OL oe so .45 .38— .54 
ADL ANO co. dic dae bas a Re Ce eg ee es -do1 4001 
OTTO. UR ena yhat ican CA Oe Mo te oar) te ek, lee Do .45— .60 
DT ADCO Das Sete lane ty en ar en Ee eee eae ae .46 .388— .55 
Saakce (Che wan wesc 4.2 sae) ORR. oe ee .0o .48— .60 
A Dertaye eae oe 2 t..8 Meee We mes re. a nee | . 50 .438— .57 
British, Columbia: ci. te ee ee ee re .61 .50— .69 
Driver! per Week per Week 
CENCE LW GRAN Us, Ir Ann Sta ORs ae meen Sorue mane Smee A east ties bs Ee Pe eee kt 
IN OVE) SCO tae: Sega Wi peeps eretnterem shale bor & ey eee we gS ae ms Ne 34.82 28 .00—40.06 
REASON iw GlL) AEN Ul Gena ae, eh ag Rela mal meme bangs Ms det Ao 41.75 35 .00—45 .00 
UCWCC eck terms Sof Mien ws: Gene UR gh he Oe EE aes 44.10 30 .00—60 .00 
WEOTOT eg 0 2) Mites |. 00S ie Seb, a 5 cn, A WR gia 4 44 85 30 .00—60. 14 
OD LATIO Beek COR. RON Re ek wet ee A i ee ae a 48.50 37 .00—59 .00 
TORGNEG im oe Bites, hk BA lee Oe c.c A ter, 2  S «onl 47.74 37 .00—56 .00 
NUE AN To) 68s 00 UE, Oh” A QO ee NMR Sumer Fie od 41.33 30. 00—57 .95 
PSK a GOW Omen ck 1 Rete ghee ete at 4... ee Rk ee é AT 45 35.00—63.71 
DC LEarn het OE cc Ee ac <5... ER ee Cae A7 .32 _36.50—58.69 
PSTIL eC OUI LAMM aeyets ee we meee, oe cae ete 47.79 35 .00—47 .00 





1 Rates include commission. 


Table XI—(3) HOTELS 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK: 


A 48 hour work week is predominant in all provinces with the exception of Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia where a 44 hour week is predominant. 


Nore.—Rates shown include value of meals where provided. 

















Average | Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Month per Month 
$ $ 
Chambermaid 
ENS NAN ams Re ey 2 © NORD liek Ce Me Suh LER: Cokie Dire ye” oe 107-460 0 ee 
Partin: Provinces. 4a ee aoe oly eae Oe ne) ee 82.80 63 .62—124.84 
SOMGIO. s 4.) eee Gu RE ee eee eee ee en et ae 93.20 62 .40—128.38 
SOTA TAG soi) Roe ares eh ate oa eet en ee eee ae 104 . 37 74 .96—145 .56 
VES TEVLO Din cae eet eee ees oe poe Re Oe oe ee Oh ae | 105.74 84. 50—134.85 
ae ACCHEW AT ci. cLt eters el raincaket oat Gated Pe ae 109.55 91.00—145.60 
PAA DOT Ley, fee CA os FR eh OEE Ogi ee de. ee pe 125.50 96 .70—145.60 
Bee LURS COUT Udi ata eee ene its eis Ae ee | 124.08 86 .66—145.60 
{ 
Chef 
CANNES. o Be sche st beth ie eR ee oc a A ee SNe 7 A Ba | BOS ee a ee 
MAriiMe PrOvilceds...vs ee ee ok ae Se es | 265.98 133 .62—363 .00 
Queer, sre ae ens c Se ok... Se oe erat tes aa t 2267.87 219. 50—365.08 
SOTA TOs 2 4a: Mero Sete tate ae es Coe See eee” Oe ane Gs Aes . = 262: 54 195. 86-—362 .96 
WLANICODA 5d .: 6 eee oh ee ne ee ee ee ee ee, ee PHL EES | 202 .40-—393 .57 
MESKAtCNEWAl..2 wee Swe Pes | At ts See oe Cae ede Read 250.38 160 .00—378 . 57 
PLOCT Lae 224 et Ben ee es en do Be Ee ees | 269.80 | 200 .66—383 .57 


, 216.00—393 .00 
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Table XI—(3) HOTELS—Continued 


eee 


























; Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Month Month 
$ $ 
Cook, Male 
Re COM Bete oo MIN BER. Mls AO eh tReet 193.10. . |e ae 
Pisin sO v NCA deck ck ecdens as ce ccc Bevis ee ee 169.17 150. 25—201 . 37 
Use SUR a9 0 ge Mamie oe} lo |) Ai ak nar, kg an Reine oe eee 187.90 139 .82—215.36 
Ontario Ee EAA ON AMR My Bi ier cas a ne ee ig 196.91 162 .26—215.96 
Peas ODS eae 8 2k. Nie oe OR, eee ee De; hale oka 188.31 144 .06—196.90 
Priel Ole Tr aline Amer ik Me) Ae eee oh ek 190.73 177 .00—222 .32 
eee POL AEN RE Ben cs ahs ce Yer.c ek Eee htm, 195.25 164.75—215.24 
OOH UBT TTT ay Em Ct <a ee cr rn rer 202.20 150 .00—230.28 
Dishwasher, Female 
Ree Pee ee RE ek, tk ee ee es Soe 116,06: . jeepers: 
IU AriprMChE TO VINCES:, THT 6c) <5 Cee ce ak oe en oe BA He hewn 103.88 67.16—133.17 
CESS. Tara C8 OU JB ip 07 ae a 80.74 55.00— 96.46 
OD TAINO US eee st ha leprae eigen, ete ote er Seat rr 112,18 79.57—153 . 50 
ea ee ge ne ee ee TS5e ZO lca eee cee ee 
ee I eu Tie attra! Beene os Suita MN cs ge Reece ee WE abating abe dowd 125.66 91.00—142.33 
SRT g 7s lads ON Cited ee) ee a ae ones Pera te | ne emma er Nth es 82 .00—133 .63 
es ee Ola io acs xs ais eee ke CE eG ee 135.63 104.86—145.60 
Switchboard Operator, Female 
Claro hat a oS ae eg Ce ee rere ee en ae 127 10 eee eee eee 
RIAU RECO VINCES, oy. 4m acc dyn dnc Go « eioon'e ene e Wide ee Ree aA 102.39 73 .00—148. 64 
HOPE os OS i eee Re one Oe a TI673at 90 .00—151.52 
TALI, 5 sas SaaS Sr db gre eet ti a ng, lee ar Cee 132.03 93 .60—159.11 
IMADILOD ais 22 oc bea es a Re Heit Ahigloo. co Setsh oes cap te MaRS ioe tees pias oa Races 122.05 85.00—151 .52 
Bee Oi es oh tos ees. edocs oe xi) Sanoa oe bint owle donee De sels Soe Ireit 91.00—158.05 
ES ai 2 ee ee ee ee ee ee Cn (37418 90 .00—157.44 
TEED TEL CDR OY AIG D840) 0 Mae a eR lee nO 138.84 119.16—151.52 
Stenographer and Typist 
eh Oi ge ee rd cs BAUM ll os CIE dn y's. Ss Sed «RE ETS ORO 150037 eilvacee te | eee 
A Vibes re FOV MICOS: As <cugen oO a. « fo MEG awk ess ee ace 142 56 74.74—169.58 
ee eS Ghat ego iene Pia: 3 we cua NA IR i 5 Stee S 161.50 123 .33—197.51 
COR ME et SME EE, BME, Cala REE CRE RR Sie = Koc awe 149.28 106 .00—178. 20 
SDAIN a0) ee Oe RUBIES Sia Pt en ae ie eGR ge oe 158.76 125 .00—169.28 
ire he ERO TE esos Sr eae eS que tected rioig ir atv eatnotecinys 165.62 145.36—191.74 
BST BYSL GG, DOR 85" deel Fn Pa a ec ad) Rm eT fro fee Ar Oa 1G 20 125 .00—188 . 24 
ESE LEC, a eR a ae tr ASN Hr Pea, area 166.43 145 .00—187 .04 
Waitress-Dining Room 
ears i Br OE Nn 3 Fin Hany Lm (Oe ea g hee, sh tenes Maemo aee 98: OO" > Wine aes ce eee 
Weeritinie. PROVINCES. Ct klch od we cet ae ca Ons ere i le 82.91 51.74—125.85 
ee OB. asi i 00 te ai oa talcs cage ais a Me Meet yt = Re ee ge 75.75 56.36—119.55 
LORMET TR te Nf eRe.) aah cet Ica dedicar EPR oh esl MARI ees» eae eS 95.01 68 .64—142 .27 
COREE a eee eee cs ae oe cae eerie eee eee eee ee 109.14 84 .93—135.51 
Bere eee WATT Oe ore ets le RE cad eet hes hae RC as 108.27 93.16—141.43 
Pe erm nie Wen te A IO es il eterna, rer Sa ecas A Sere Wie heehee 114.14 73.70—142.49 
Elevator Operator, Male 
oy ite eee sees it 125.81 i ee eee 
Be ionchsc En NA el ee Oe th ence ree an Jeb. tee a | 118.97 84.50—146.44 
SE PIGS Ei eee ences te nee ee tne 135.91 94.99—165.21 
ARIE) Lien ee ste We eae eae a CR aa PSS SS rey 126.74 104 .00—142 .07 
RICA TOINSIVELIN. | Anted. cee to a ee cite eats dowakee es man ne Det SDs 120.67 91.00—142.51 
Precis i ee ed cee Sn cee oe 123.44 91.70—145.60 
Retr tiaiieG OIG cl cah Pe es os 6 ons re eet wis oe aS 123.05 | 101.61—140.45 
Elevator Operator, Female | 
Pa VEE oe Vl. Se Dene at ns ape ee 124-20 Res beyhy oh ae eee 
ae ee ee ae. is72 | /80.16—-162.71 
RAMA G COIs ssc soi na ew aot > 5. Aiea ans Nadel <n f= evict oe aol, Cape 107.10 | 88.83—131.00 
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Table XI—(3) HOTELS—Concluded 
ee ee 

















Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Month per Month 
| $ $ 
Elevator Operator, Female—Concluded 
DASK A CCIUSW AI 22 Mae a Gene SS Bun teety Wi4s-ee, ne RAEN aE a. are, taeda: 121.05 91 .00—141.43 
MIDErGAL SOUL A ee ne ee Une tate « ceileewe. tech ota 134.69 91.70—145.60 
ESM COMA BIA MA, SOM | edie ike: in ery Reel a at wae 140.51 104 .00—152.62 
Room Clerk, Male 
ECVE ATs OA bi NA I A | NR Wek a a ae Prat ag eo) 157: 23%» (AR FOG RAE 
PVE CLIMORE RO Vi Caer MI a to tpn tnsteottreccncdic, tasstwsn nese te ee 142.40 101 .00—192 .32 
COREE Tas. tiles, OMe s MG «18 Pitrasrrc ht ety nt te tem, rok ese Oe Rk ath One 149.62 104 .00—225 .00 
OUR TIO gioco eee ane) aR ME Cel. oe wana ee ts ae 160.96 121.38—195.00 
NMDICODA:s soatyee aie ceri ARO ae eee hn 166.90 130 .00—238 .57 
Sasa tchewant. eet a. Aten ws, idl Gk ne eile h cma 144.99 108 . 833—208 . 57 
EOCIUAL cae fd. 212 SR AEMO «REP RCRA 6 380, «1s oie eee 157.69 144.72—173 .32 
Beri si Olid JN. Oi a Vee RaREL tk ila ws, «en Wie ce CA ace 162.24 125 .00—198 . 57 


a rr re tee ee as ee 
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Table XI—(5) GARAGES 















































| Average Range Standard 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates Hours 
per Hour per Hour per Week 
$ $ 
Automobile Mechanic 
COMAC or aie ee ee ak care ee ee Eee es VAT 2 si rk sees on ee ee 
INIO VE OCI UIE cae eer n a eke cae eed POE Fc Ark er ia nee ess ae es es ee 
Halifax: . Gk. Se Pe ees Re eh eee .85 .73—1.00 45 — 50 
SVORICY Gan oe ce ee Renae ee tere ec nee ke eet as, eae 1.00 .90—1.14 44 — 48 
Truro’. oe... PRRs Lee 2 en ee ts 80 .75— .88 53 — 54 
ING eyo UTA Ee chee oe com eal dete tit De eee ERO) tle ih ee te see ee FF ee oe 
iy Capetent i) 6g Ge baie eRe <8 dake Rt nd me ead ae .89 65—1.01 49 
Sainte OMe. so Mere eee. oe ee sires. .78 70— .88 50 
CHI CDOG | eentde isnt ar ce RM es ee cet eee os L302) 208) So) tek Gee Fee pee eee 
NVEGEIGLESL 0 oe 5 kc oe ee en kt he ee fe 1.04 .90—1.15 44 — 60 
VIBUIGU tor sees ae eek ee ee on eee ee ees: 102 .90—1.15 49 — 57 
Sherbrooke ws » 28 te «os os Oh oe RR RAO... 91 .72—1.00 49 
ORGS RGR. oe oe eee or a es ee baa) es 106) sl ee A ee 
TOTAL UL OTC es ots a ae ae Ee ee ea ees 1°04 1.00—1.05 48 — 49 
Betlewal les ein do cones ao oS out: hontai / .88 .70—1.00 48 
PGE Wa LE See te asta ae EN eee nc sacn's) Sky eS .98 .90—1.00 49 
EU Gata Va LBL Rov cok ce Ae MR «ee ee 1.14 1.10—1.20 48 
PLATO LEO Lippe ik. coe (tea Ree i eae ace ae .97 | .90—1.15 48 — 50 
HC BISTOTM MNEs «te she Meat Meee wale eee see cca 1.01 89— 1.25 48 — 49 
Kir bia rie cILg ee 45 oi eee > re.) ek eee .96 .85—1.10 48 
TSUECTICTIOTS et ee een et ee eee .95 .85—1.00 40 — 48 
PO CLOTI: Soe gigs 1s. area os aie 6 ods eck Ea .98 .80—1.10 472— 49 
Oa Wa ree Pe a ee ee ree... 98 .90—1.10 48 
Ottawa. 22 2S ..es. Boe aws. .. .97 .80—1.03 48 — 49 
CLOT MOrOUy Lie. a nee aia tas welavart vars tiis & neers 1.02 .91—1.10 44 — 493 
SG CAT OS co sa ane he ee NN) .99—1.55 48 — 49 
Sie LALO G ee ect tics ha ech tek MRT Y eee Peale 1.04 1.00—1.04 45 — 48 
POU Y ree: oe ths tes Re dan Boo ee ee 1203 .90—1.35 48 
SATO TTAT eee Ma Re BE Be i ee ee ee a 7 .97—1.20 48 
iT ononto. Game. 23 Foss eRe as a ee. Tet2 .95—1 .20 44 — 48 
WEN Chss Me pee See er ee ee ey, te .90 .75—1.05 48 
Windsormr erry cre ene L14: 1.10—1.25 44 — 48 
IWEATICLOOE cs. AS Sea ence er cy Re GM Rea tee IRR 504 4. oe aca ee ee 
Winnipeg sr,,. 2 eer... wee Se .94 80—1.10 44 — 59 
Sas catCne Wale On et ee ee ee oe 1:04)" leds oi ce eee ee eee 
Moose Jawa. MRR... Ae... RRR eee... 1305 .84—1.12 48 
Resins... ere ee... POS oe)... 107 .82—1.25 44 — 49 
ASA UOOLAR cee net & Gee dine lane tecia ace Ck, eee .97 83—1.03 48 
CLOT SS gf ©: a En hy Pe ee, ea Oe ee RE AU ONE Se See, ee LAS © 9) eck gece ceneeie eee 
CIDA Vie Oe epee 6 hg Rhine gen Be eaten eee Tei4 1.00—1.20 | 463— 48 
PLOTS TT Shas ak i ates Bok Be vO ORE 1.09 95—1 .20 434— 463 
Lieth ridges o5 ose eerie Pit core Se a G Wis CR 1.00 .90—1.10 | 44 — 48 
WEG ETE pero a 1 ahs 5 GLa etna” een reece Pe eure seme as ae .95 .85—1.00 48 
BritisheGes linia es ele eo ee eaten cee ce Pee dene 1328) iF i dee Ree eee 
NeWaVEStiningster rab Air os tae are ee cntae 1234S eae ee 44 
V SCOT er, Sant JOG dee ket, ee Sect Se aes ce tal 1.11—1.40 44 — 48 
MV WBCOr te tant dt ae A. RG at ee re 1.19 .96—1 .25 44 
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Table XIII—WAGE RATES IN NEWFOUNDLAND, 1949 


(1) FISH PROCESSING 
SS 


I Average Range 
Occupation Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
Be PE uiebige cs. SIE, ARR, ee 0 SS est eal 

RODE an cn ec eon sce oe ee. | et. 69 50—.91 
Cutter, Filleter and Knifeman.$).14').2).70.... 0.88... 12 60—.85 
EavourerandsGeneral Workers set ser i eet tek .60 50—.71 
Lon, Brodaa®. Cob aeaecaeen | an et tees i eee! Onn | (3 00-760 








Table XITI—(2) IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
0—e—e6e——0—$®—®—M0Mnma90M9M90T 








Average Range 
Occupation Wage Rate of Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 

ON ESI IB ES AN RAD ear” (Na egal heater Cats in i era RI aR .88 .8—1.05 
ELE STOR oe. 2) Bre sete Nive 2 ee oR aa eta a ON .95 .63—1 .06 
Miteninish{ i423)... 8R WO os ccc cos ORS + SHER, At Oe RO 1.00 .80—1.10 
gE avg Fo 6 Se ec ee 1.46 .98—1 . 22 
Beer ce hs met eee hee ie ee nie hohe ames Be Se el ee 1.19 .98—2 .00 
pie leLal Workers. a7... fee ee. Be cc i vee wii .68— .90 
OG SRE pee Calis OF ee ee ae rn ae Ae dM tp .90—1.10 














Table XIII—(3) WHOLESALE TRADE 








MALE FEMALE 





Occupation Average | Range Average Range 
Wage Rate of Rates Wage Rate of Rates 
per Week per Week per Week per Week 





$ $ $ $ 
Accountant 
INGE UI CLIC 2 ©. ees ce os «ble ee 59.28 Be SO 1s LENT nies ae Ss a ok eee 
"cle a) et ge ile, aha cei 57.74 Ae O02 io Sb lek e Oh ket ee 
tie Pere ase cS aes A ct ct ae 64.20 BU OSs 1 Os LOsl. so 0 an een eee eee 
Bookkeeper : 
mewromncladds 22.0222 2 cae 41.10 22 .50—55 .00 2b a1 17.31—35 .00 
nes oa i AC ote aa ee 43.89 25 .00—55.00 20000 19.00—35.00 
Oe or hls rahe ic ce oe 37.06 BOEbO=- 50 SOO" tock auch scien, oo te eae ine ee 
General Office Clerk 
PU OPOUIULLATIOAS she cae ares «occu. fats we ay Ae: 20 .00—48 .00 19.65 11.54—31.00 
ok OA Estat ye Nat eae Bie, bg 31.82 17.00—48.46 21.58 15.00—31.00 
CCT Sta oa carae oe ae ee 3a°Ba 24 .23—46.15 16.79 9. 23—23 .08 
Sales Clerk 
PEeRVAMING AT 2S. Seon le ye ee SN We 17 .00—45.00 10.98 5.77—19.20 
iil eke oe ons oe eo ee 37.64 20 .00—50 .00 17262 14.00—19.20 


Pt) SE Oe aes ee ene 25.11 13.85—385.77 | 9.22 5.77—13.85 
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Table XIII (3) WHOLESALE TRADE—Concluded 


i ee ee ee. 8 ee ee SS ee 









































MALE FEMALE 
Occupation Average Range Average Range 
Wage Rate of Rates Wage Rate of Rates 
per Week per Week per Week per Week 
$ $ $ $ 
Shipper and Receiver 
WNewtound bindae, 2: Ae ie. toes oe 42.49 95 85-—60.,00 le. < seek ens nil oor eee 
GeO S.. Mecenan MMs None chen teers oe 43.65 28 .85—63.75 lhaxeentie: VE tue aaeelee « wekies 
C)tierin. 0. 5 ee aaa Te ea 2 ae onetime a rata a nbd frente Semantic al ee ee alee 
Stenographer 
Ne WIOUNnG TIL (te) een ead, © eee ines en oe aaa e castes 25.50 16 .00—35 .00 
Ob) OUR ericsson Rina lies ached cs cee cute, lease eee me 26.06 16.15—35.00 
OUHer. fot. ce a aie ec EN ORT ss sd LS sek ete Meee 23.53 13 .85—32.31 
Stockkeeper and Stock Clerk 
Newioundland sccrrst eros eee 36.96 22 -50—-50:200 sh cacscarexeecacaen beanie 
Sts JOM Seen co erate. etn ke 36.16 29 JOO 4 OE are ae eee ee 
(UTR) gee ae» 7 kl.” . Ai a 40.34 20777-0000. a Sarak Leeio ame oe 
; Truck Driver 
WNewloundlandee...4.. gee. eek OR 36.64 OT L5G —5SRU0 Ul coe es ee oo eee eee 
St. OMS he voce som onls Sees oem 39.00 34 0053060 Ny cn be ee sci eae em ok eee 
Other aTitee a aes crenv ae ake 34.12 25 (38-<35100 IE... e one el ae 
Typist 
Newisuneland 2 hee et akes acts 2 reek rare ne acamu ane han dare atone 22.58 16. 15—28 .00 
SM I ee eI Boos Rea os eee GE wk Giorgi or Sidae oe leeds eae 22.08 16.15—28.00 
Odi, ee oe ae a ee en ee | ee eee ean omer Meer Gare Sa ES 
Warehouseman 
IG WEOUTG atic Gee. cca ete eyecns sitie ciereers 32.36 29 °55-—38 JOS ESS tee ee ae ee ere 
putes ONIN 1S tem ares nace a crcl camtncreganeuned! B2eeb DG. B= 38 LO hc cnanledepwanaeabinnsthecctsmeb-oeanieanae sie 
Table XIITI—(4) RETAIL TRADE 
Bookkeeper 
New OUNGIONG. . «. ttre. ten sree 43.13 26 .54—57 .69 | 24 25 16 .25—37 .00 
SORT So 5... een ete Bocas oe 46.58 30 .00—60 .00 28.27 20 .00—37 .00 
C)EHereS sob ee eee Oe okseg seen 31.80 26 .54—50 .00 20.98 12.69—34.62 
General Office Clerk 
Wewtoundland se. 220-47: nse ae. 31.45 12 .50—48 .00 16.30 10 .00—21.60 
re jie Kol abe Mae creer anpaemee ere: foe's, cer f 32.54 12.00—50.00 17.01 11.00—21.60 
COPNOE I. Ss ao oat olin stan eae 28 . 74 18 .46—40 .00 15.37 9 .60—21.30 
Shipper and Receiver 
PTO WEOUT GIST) Me pee Bite a alae tode acs te 28 .00 25 00-237 580 We 6 ch cites an lah c Jee eee 
Sib. J OlaTisas es ace <i + «Se er Se 27 .04 20.0037, 80 tare wa ce he es ol ea 
CPUGT 2. gaye os «tte cate c's er amie 31.59 25 85-—Sos00 Wot. s ben es as te ee oe 
Stenographer 
IN GWE OUILICL ISTIC Se ores oc ae eae ae See Ne ee ok Ehren |< artist ot ie ier 23.40 17 .00—30 .00 
Db x OTs» cc wie cates 6 Cie ewe cena aa yee Rese Beal ae a c's Senco es 20-15 17.00—30.00 
CC Tieiion. ages ohare ahs i ens ER Th Da eee hs etal © SRE Oey 24.31 15.00—32.50 
Sales Clerk 
Newioundland ya... us... a. 32.67 15.00—44.00 15.64 10 .00—22 .00 
bib GES) Ms. | ee aii ccs oo ee eens 35.08 15.00—45 .00 17.04 10 .00—22. 50 
Oi ner in pes. s ame OO ee cam 29.29 15.00—41. 54 13.58 8 .08—21.00 
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APPENDIX 


WAGES IN AGRICULTURE, 1949 


Nors.—The information shown below has been reproduced from the Quarterly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Statistics issued by the Agriculture Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The figures were compiled from reports made by farm correspondents. 


Farm Wages 


The data on wage rates in the following tables were compiled from reports of farm correspondents 
located in all provinces of Canada. Table 1 gives a summary of wage rates as at August 15 from 1940 
to date and Tables 2 and 3 give similar data on a provincial basis for the last three years. Nodata 
are available for Newfoundland. 


In August, 1949, for the first time since 1940, there seemed to be a definitely downward trend 
in farm wage rates for Canada asa whole. By August of this year, however, rates had again swung 
upward and new record Canadian levels were established for monthly wages and for daily wages 
with board. Compared with the same date last year, average monthly rates for Canada have in- 
creased about 4 per cent and daily rates have risen 2 or 3 per cent. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE WAGES OF MALE FARM HELP IN CANADA PER DAY AND PER 
MONTH AS AT AUGUST 15, 1940-50 












































Average Wages per Day |Average Wages per Month 
Year With Without With Without 
Board Board Board Board 
$ $ $ $ 

LOA SE Saar: ss, ee, See es 6. A 1.48 1.90 27.92 41.76 
1O4 1 Ae eae (se Rie cee, ca eee fe, se 2.02 iy 35.40 Ob. 15 
Le Se ited ie AT Sh tel eh Mn ZeDt os 47.36 66.41 
LEED Ante. | eS TERS Ee Cage em CORR OES a gee ey 3.38 4.42 61.81 84.76 
NSE De ali! La pore Me ee Ea ee Reid eens onus 4.36 65.99 88.31 
ee eh oe ho ee ee ee ere ai a00 4.50 71.68 97.22 
AS eh Sy eee gar ai eee eet en ea 4.04 4.95 1.28 100.62 
Ue tae ES eh 2 Os NS kbs oe alee, 4.13 Dil7 S240 109.03 
ae ae 5 dn 6 eal Sic tas eRe Ouest 4.40 5.44 86.79 116.67 
LUA So ete et eee 4.35 re 84.92 114.96 
OD Eee Oo ik ea ke a ky 4.43 0.43 88.29 119773 
_ | =... = SS eee ee ee ee ee ee 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE WAGES PER DAY OF MALE FARM HELP IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, AS AT AUGUST 15, 1948, 1949 AND 1950 


Nore.—Comparable data as of January 15 and May 15 may be found on pages 19 and 106, 
Volume 43, of the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 
































With Board Without Board 
Province 
1948 1949 1950 1948 1949 1950 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Vidward sland \. .. 6... 4e oy. eee 2.97 3.14 3.09 3.90 4.17 4.10 
INO VAIOCOUIG 1« wae a. oo.) Gaeh nee 3.86 Pear | 3.68 4.76 4.71 4.68 
New Brunswick. «ah o.M. . © hk ee 4.25 SaG0 3.92 5.19 4.88 4.67 
AAG et apne Cat Nr it a A A a ea cy 4.16 3.99 Spee) Aer Sa a 4.90 4.76 
ORLSTIO.<c on) cae Meee ee 4.41 4.34 4.63 DAZ Dies 5.68 
Manitoba: se Mc. . oneness 4.74 pa43 4.92 5.84 6.78 6.20 
Daskatchewalt, sae. = 6.0. ee. | 4.98 pet | OnAd G..Uh Oxo 1 6.66 
Alberta SG) cee De ie. ea ae 4.57 5.08 a 19 5.65 6.05 Gel4 
British sColumbiae ete. Cae ee 4.87 Deed 5.26 ». OF G325 OCLly 
Caan fain. oc cc ei eae MAEAO 4.351 4.43} 5.44 5.291 5.43} 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE WAGES PER MONTH OF MALE FARM HELP IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, AS AT AUGUST 15, 1948, 1949, AND 1950 


Nore.—Comparable data as of January 15 and May 15 may be found on pages 19 and 106, 
Volume 48, of the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 



































With Board Without Board 
Province ef eee 
1948 1949 1950 1948 1949 1950 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince waward. islands... ., o.445600<08- 60.00 59.09 60.72 83.46 82.86 Sor GT 
NICER ts CEL 6: ye eno te ae TigiD 72.50 76.75 | 102.06 | 100.00 95.00 
Me aSruuswiCk 4544.6 % 14 es Sa cpaes-d ee 93.07 86.43 O42 73 1 1181684) (LIS 33 (abla 
Uh) EE SIRI, 9 BOR Rater gr Rep ee ee 90.14 85.40 807141 118.665) 113-51) 08.72 
RECEP ee een co ke ack cee tee TU 74.87 80.56 | 108.21 106.91 1110365 
Be aretrtGis Wie mein tt. eas icc sw aachy Gs Sane oad ae 86.55 90.86 93,20 1 115.00 |} 127.25 123518 
Sere sag ey aS 8 Re eee 91.85 92.69 95.681 120.72 | 121,504) 128210 
TN OSa TO RR Se 90.41 91.90 06.94 | 124.74, | 122,00 | 132724 
[EVE hake) Beat hibaell 8) 0: aakeg ) 4 ea gee inne ae aan 93.93 86.43 98.00 | 130.50 | 118.00 | 140.29 
EAA UAG Aes sees hak ook 86.79 84.92! 88.291) 116.67 | 114.96'| 119.73! 


























1 Excluding Newfoundland, for which data are not available. 
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